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ORIGINAL  DEDICATIONS, 


VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


TO  MR.  MAYNWARING.* 


Sir,— Tin  state  of  conversation  and  husincBS 
in  this  town  having  been  long  perplexed  with 
Pretenders  in  both  kinds ;  in  order  to  open 
men's  eyes  against  such  abuses,  it  appeared  no 
onprotfitable  undertaking  to  publish  a  Paper, 
which  should  observe  upon  the  manners  of  the 
pleasorable,  as  well  as  the  busy  part  of  man- 
kind. To  make  this  generally  read,  it  seemed 
the  most  proper  method  to  form  it  by  way  of 
E  letter  of  intelligence,  consisting  of  sac)i  parts 
MM  might  gratify  the  curiosity  of  pefsons  of  all 
eonditions,  and  of  each  sex.  But  a  work  of  this 
iiatora  requiring  time  to  grow  into  the  notice  of 
the  world,  it  happened  very  luckily,  that,  a  little 
hcGarv  I  had  resolved  upon  this  design,  a  gen- 
tleman had  written  predictions,  and  two  or  three 
other  pieces  in  my  name,  which  rendered  it  fa- 
moas  through  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  by  an 
inimitable  spirit  and  humour,  raised  it  to  as 
liigh  a  pitch  of  reputation  as  it  could  possibly 
mrme  at  • 

By  this  good  fortune,  the  name  of  Isaac 
Bickerstafi*  gained  an  audience  of  all  who  had 
any  taste  of  wit ;  and  the  addition  of  the  ordi- 
Bary  occurrences  of  common  Journals  of  News 
farooffht  in  a  multitude  of  other  readers.  I 
eooM  not,  I  oonfess,  long  keep  up  the  opinion 

•  Artbar  Mayawaring,  Esq^. 


of  the  town,  that  these  Lucubrations  were  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand  with  the  first  works  which 
were  published  under  my  name ;  but,  before  I 
lost  the  participation  of  that'author^s  fame,  I 
had  already  found  the  advantage  of  his  authori- 
ty, to  which  I  owe  the  sudden  acceptance  which 
my  labours  met  with  in  the  world. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  Paper  is  to  ex* 
pose  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  olF  the  dis- 
guises of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress, 
our  discourse,  and  otir  behaviour.  No  man  has 
a  better  judgment  fbt  the  discovery,  or  a  nobler 
spirit  for  the  contempt  of  all  imposture,  than 
yourself ;  which  qualities  render  you  the  most 
proper  patron  for  the  author  of  these  Essays. 
In  the  general,  the  design,  however  executed, 
has  met  with  so  great  success,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  name  now  eminent  among  us  for  power, 
wit,  beauty,  valour,  or  wisdom,  which  is  not 
subscribed  for  the  flficouracement  of  these  vol- 
umes. This  is,  indeed,  an  honour,  for  which  it 
is  impossible  to  express  a  suitable  gratitude; 
and  there  is  nothing  could  be  an  addition  to  the 
pleasure  I  take  in  it  but  the  reflection,  that  it 
gives  me  the  most  conspicuous  occasion  I  can 
ever  have,  qf  subscribing  myself.  Sir,  Your  most 
obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  huraJUe  servant, 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF, 


VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


TO  EDWARD  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE,  ESQ*. 


8iR/— When  I  send  you  this  volume,  I  am 
rather  to  make  you  a  request  than  a  Dedication. 
I  mast  desire,  that  if  you  think  fit  to  throw 
away  any  moments  on  it,  you  would  not  do  it 
•fler  reading  those  excellent  pieces  with  which 
JOQ  are  osually  conversant  The  images  which 
yoQ  will  meet  with  here,  will  be  very  faint, 
•Aer  the  perusal  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  are  your  ordinary  companions.  I  must 
•onftae  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  taste  of 

•  Bmond  toa  of  the  Ron.  lady  Wortley  Montafrue. 
eadgraadsea  of  Bdward  Montague,  tte  first  Earl  of 


many  of  their  excellences,  which  I  had  not  oh« 
served  until  you  pointed  them  to  me.  I  am 
very  proud  that  there  are  some  things  in  these 
papers  which  I  know  you  pardon  ;*  and  it  it 
no  small  pleasure  to  have  one*s  labours  suffer- 
ed  by  the  judgment  of  a  man,  who  so  weU 
understands  the  true  charms  of  eloquence  and 
poesy.  But  I  direct  this  address  to  you ;  not 
that  I  think  I  can  entertain  you  with  my  writ, 
ings,  but  to  thank  you  for  the  new  delight  J 

*  TIuB  seems  to  amouat  to  a  declaration  that  E.  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  Esq.  was  Jiimeelf  a  writer  in  theae  pa- 
pers. ^ 
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faaTre,lh>m  your  converflation,  in  those  of  other 
men. 

Majyou  enjoy  a  long  continuance  of  the  true 
relish  of  the  happiness  heaven  has  bestowed 
upon  you !  I  know  not  how  to  say  a  more  affec- 
tionate tiling  to  yoU|  than  to  wish  that  you  may 


be  always  what  you  are ;  and  that  you  may  ever 
think,  as  I  know  you  now  do,  that  you  hare  a 
much  larger  fortune  than  you  want.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 


VOLUME  THE  THOU). 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  LORD  COWPER,  BARON  OF  WINGHAM. 


Mt  Lord, — Afler  having  long  celebrated  the 
superior  graces  and  excellences,  among  >  men, 
in  an  imaginary  character,  I  do  myself  the  ho- 
nour to  show  my  veneration  for  transcendent 
merit  under  my  own  name,  in  this  address  to 
vour  lordship.  The  just  application  of  those 
nigh  accomplishments  of  which  yoU  are  master, 
has  been  an  advantage  to  all  your  fellow-sub- 
jects;  and  it  is  from  the  comiAon  obligation  you 
have  laid  upon  all  the  world*  that  I,  though  a 
private  man,  can  pretend  to  be.  affected  with|  or 
take  the  liberty  to  acknowledge,  your  great 
talents  and  public  virtues.. 

It  ^ives  a  pleasing  prospect  to  your  friends, 
that  IS  to  say,  to  the  friends  of  your  cx>untry, 
that  you  have  passed  through  the  highest  offices, 
at  an  age  when  others  usually  do  but  form  to 
themselves  the  hopes  of  them.  They  may  ex- 
pect to  see  you  in  the  .house  of  lords  as  many 
years  as  you  were  ascending  to  it  It  is  our 
common  good,  that  your  admirable  eloquence 
can  now  no  longer  be  employed,  but  in  the  ex- 
pression of  your  own  sentiments  and  judgment 
The  skilful  pleader  is  now  for  ever  changed 
into  the  just  judge ;  which  latter  character  your 
lordship  exerts  with  so  prevailing  an  impar- 
tiality, that  you  win  the  approbation  even  of 
those  who  dissent  from  you,  and  you  always 
obtain  favour, .  because  you  •  are  never  moved 
by  it 

This  gives  yon  a  certain  dignity  peculiar  to 
your  present  situatiob,  and  makes  the  equity, 
even  of  a  lord  high  chancellor,  appear  but  a 
degree  towards  the  magnanimity  of  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain. 

Forgive  me,  my  lord,  when  I  cannot  conceal 
froni  you,  that  I  shall  never  hereafter  behold 


you,  but  1  shall  behold  you,  as  lately,  defending 
the  brave  and  the  unfortunate.* 

When  we  attend  to  your  lordship  engaged 
in  a  discourse,  we  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the 
many  requisites  which  the  vain-glorious  speak- 
ers of  antiquity  have  demanded  in  a  man  who 
is  to  excel  in  oratory ;  I  say,  my  lord,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  precepts  by  viewing  the  exam- 
ple, thougli  there  is  no  excellence  proposed  by 
those  rhetoricians  wanting,  the  whole  art  seems 
to  be  resolved  into  that  one  motive  of  speaking, 
sincerity  in  the  intention.  The.  graceful  man- 
ner, the  apt  gesture,- and  the  assumed  concern, 
are  impotent  helps  to  persuasion,  in  comparison 
of  the  honest  countenance  of  him  wlio  utters 
what  he  really  means.  From  whence  it  is,  that 
all  the.beauties  which  others  attain  with  labour, 
are  in  your  lordship  but  the  natural  effects  of 
the  heart  that  dictates.  It  id  this  noble  simpli- 
city, which  makes  you  surpass  mankind  in  the 
faculties  wherein  mankind  are  distinguished 
from  other  creatures,  reason  and  speech. 

If  these  gifls  were  communicated  to  all  men 
in  proportion  to  the  truth  and  ardour  of  their 
hearts,  I  should  speak  of  you  with  the  same 
force  as  you  express  yourself  on  any  other  sub- 
ject But  I  resist  my  present  impulse,  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  to  me ;  though,  indeed,  had  I  any 
pretensions  to  a  fame  of  this  kind,  I  should, 
above  all  other  themes,  attempt  a  panegyric 
upon  my  lord  Cowper ;  for  the  only  sure  way  to 
a  refutation  for  eloquence,  in  an  age  wherein 
that  perfect  orator  lives,  is  to  choose  an  argu- 
ment, upon  which  he  himself  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  silent.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
most  devoted,'  most  obedient,  and  most  humble 
servant,  RICHARD  STEELE. 


•  Tbe  duke  of  Marlboroogh. 


VOLUME*  THE  FOURTH. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  LORD  HALIFAX. 


From,  the  Havel  at  Hamptonwicl:^ 

Apnl  7, 1711. 
Mt  Lord, — When  I  first  resolved  ^pon  do- 
ing myself  this  honour,  I  could  not  but  indulge 


a  certain  vanity,  in  dating  from  this  little  covert, 
where  I  have  frequently  had  the  honour  of  your 
lordship's  company,  and  received  from  you  very 
many  obligations.    The  elegant  solitude  of  this 
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place,  and  the  gpreatest  pleasut>e8  of  it,  I  owe  to 
he  being  ao  near  those  beautiful  manorB  wherein 
you  sometimes  reside.  It  is  not  retiring  from 
the  world,  but  enjoying  its  most  yalaable  bless- 
ings, when  a  man  is  permitted  to  share  in  your 
lordship^s  conversations  in  the  country.  All 
the  brigrht  images  which  the  wits  of  past  ages 
have  lefl  behind  them  in  their  writings,  the 
noble  plans  which  the  greatest  statesmen  have 
laid  down  for  administration  of  affairs,  are 
equally  the  familiar  objects  of  your  knowledge. 
But  what  is  peculiar  to  your  lordship  above  all 
the  illustrious  personages  that  have  appeared  in 
any  age,  is,  that  wit  and  learning  have  from 
your  example  fallen  into  a  now  era.  Your  piei- 
tronage  has  produced  those  arts,  which  before 
ehnnned  the  commerce  of  the  world,'  into  the 
service  of  life ;  and  it  is  to  you  we  owe,  that  the 
man  of  wit  has  turned  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
bostness.  The  false  delicacy  of  men  of  genius, 
and  the  objections  which  others  were  apt  to  in- 
einoate  against  their  abilities  fbr  entering  into 
afiairs  have  equally  vanished.  And  experience 
has  shown,  that  men  of  letters  are  not  only 
qaali6ed  with  a  greater  capacity,  bat  also  a 


? eater  integrity  in  the  despatch  of  bttsiness. 
our  own  studies  have  been  diverted  from  being 
the  highest  ornament,  to  the  highest  use  to  man- 
kind ;  and  the  capacities  which  would  have  ren- 
dcred  you  the  greatest  poet  of  ^oar  age,  have, 
to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  been  em- 
ployed in  pursuits  which  have  made  you  tho 
most  able  and  unbiassed  patriot.  A  vigorous 
imagination,  an  extensive  apprehension,  and  a 
ready  judgment,  have  distinguished  you  in  all 
the  illustrious  parts  of  administration,  in  a 
reign  attended  with  such  difficulties,  tliat  tho 
same  talents,  without  the  same  quickness  in 
the  possession  of  them,  would  have  been  in- 
capable of  conquering.  The  natural  success 
of  such  abilities,  has  advanced  you  to  a  scat 
in  that  illustrious  house,  where  you  were  re- 
ceived by  a  crowd  of  your  relations.  Great 
as  you  are  in  your  honours,  and  personal  quali- 
ties, I  know  you  will  forgive  an  humble  neigh- 
hour  the  vanity  of  pretending  to  a  place  in 
your  'friendship,  and  subscribing  himself,  my 
lord,  your  lorcbhip^s  most  obliged,  and  most 
devoted  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


t 
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Li  the  last  Tatler  I  promised  some  explana- 
tion  of  passages  and  persons  mentioned  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  some  account  of  the  assistances 
I  liave  had  in  the  performance.  I  shall  do  this 
in  very  few  words ;,  fbr  when  a  man  has  no  de- 
sign but  to  speak  plain  truth,  he  may  say  a  great 
dMl  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  'I  have,  in  the 
dedication  of  the  first  volume,  made  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  Dr.  Swifl,  whose  pleasant  writings, 
in  Uie  name  of  Bickerstaff,  created  an  inclina- 
tion in  the  town  towards  any  thing  that  could 
appear  in  the  same  disguise.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge  also,  that,  at  my  first  entering  upon  this 
work,  a  certain  uncommon  way  of  thinking, 
aad  a  torn  in  conversation  peculiar  to  that 
agreeable  gentleman,  rendered  his  company 
very  advantageous  to  one  whose  imagination  was 
to  be  continually  employed  upon  obvious  and 
common  subjects,  though,  at  tlie  same  time, 
obliged  to  treat  of  them  in  a  new  and  unbeaten 
method.  His  verses  on  the  '  Shower  in  Town,* 
and  the  *  Description  of  the  Morning,*  are  in- 
stances of  the  happiness  of  that  genius,  which 
ooald  raise  such  pleasing  ideas  upon  occasions 
so  bamn  to  an  ordinary  invention. 

When  I  am  npon  the  house  of  BickerstafF,  I 
most  not  fprget  that  genealogy  of  the  family 
sent  to  me  by  the  post,  and  written,  as  I  since 
Boderstand,  by  Mr.  Twisden,  who  died  at  tlie 
battle  of  Mens,  and  has  a  monument  in  West- 
minster abbey,  suitable  to  the  respect  which  is 
doe  to  his  wit  and  his  valour.  There  are  through 
the  eoorse  of  the  work,  very  many  incidents 
which  were  written  by  unknown  correspond- 
ents. Of  this  kind  is  the  tale  in  the  second 
Tatler,  and  the  epistle  firom  Mr.  Downes  the 
pmmpCer,  with  otfiers  which  were  very  well  re- 

B 


ceived  by  the  public.  But  I  have  only  one  gen- 
tleman, who  will  be  nameless,  to  thank  for  any 
frequent  assistance  to  me,  which  indeed  it  would 
have  been  barbarous  in  him  to  have  denied  to 
one  with  whom  he  has  lived  in  an  intimacy  from 
childhood,  considering  the  great  ease  with  which 
he  is  able  to  despatch  the  most  entertaining 
pieces  of  this  nature.  This  good  office  he  per- 
formed with  such  force  of  genius,  humour,  wit, 
and  learning,  that  I  fared  like  a  distressed 
prince,  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his 
aid  ;  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary ;  when  I  had 
onco  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist  without 
dependence  on  him. 

The  same  hand  writ  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters  of  men  and  women  under  the  names  of 
^Musical  Instruments,*  *The  Distress  of  the 
News-writcrs,'  'The  Inventory  of  tlie  Play- 
house,* and  *  The  description  of  the  Thermo- 
meter,' which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  the 
greatest  embellishments  of  this  work. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  say  relating 
to  the  great  hands  which  have  been  concerned 
in  these  volumes,  with  relation  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  work  ;  and  am  far  from  pretend- 
mg  to  modesty  in  making  this  acknowledgment 
What  a  man  obtains  from  the  good  opinion  and 
friendship  of  worthy  men,  is  a  much  greater 
honour  than  he  can  possibly  roap  from  any  ac- 
complishments of  his  own.  But  all  the  credit 
of  wit  which  was  given  mo  by  the  gentlemen 
above-mentioned,  with  whom  I  have  now  ac* 
counted,  has  not  been  able  to  atone  fbr  the  ex- 
ceptions made  against  me  for  some  raillery  in 
behalf  of  that  learned  advocate  fbr  the  episco- 
pacy of  tho  church,  and  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Hoadly.     I  mentioned  tliis  only  to  de- 
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tend  myself  against  the  imputation  of  beins 
movod  rather  by  party  than  opinion ;  and  I  think 
it  is  apparent  I  ha^e,  with  the  utmoet  fiunk- 
ness,  allowed  merit  wherever  I  found  it,  thouffa 
joined  in  interests  different  from  those  for 
which  I  have  declared  myself.  When  my  Fa- 
von  ins  is  arknowledged  to  be  Dr.  Smallridse, 
and  the  amiable  character  of  the  Dean  in  Uia 
sizty.sixth  Tatler,  drawn  for  Dr.  Atterburv,  I 
hope  I  need  say  no  more  as  to  my  impartiality. 

I  really  have  acted  in  those  cases  with  hon. 
esty,  and  am  concerned  it  should  be  thought 
otherwise ;  for  wit,  if  a  man  had  it,  unless  it  be 
directed  to  some  useful  end,  is  but  a  wanton 
frivolous  Quality ;  nil  that  one  should  value  him* 
■elf  upon  m  this  kind  is,  that  he  had  some  hon- 
ourable intention  in  it. 

As  for  this  point,  never  hero  in  romance  was 
carried  away  with  a  more  furious  ambition  to 
conquer  giants  and  tyrants,  than  I  have  been 
in  sxtirpating  gamesters  and  duellists.    And 


indeed,  like  one  of  those  knights  too,  though  I 
was  calm  before,  I  am  apt  to  fly  out  again,  when 
the  thing  that  first  disturbed  roe  is  presented  to 
mv  imagination.  I  shall  therefbre  leavis  off 
when  I  am  well,  and  fight  with  windmills  no 
more ;  only  shall  be  so  arrogant  as  to  say  of 
myself,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  force  of  fashion 
and  prejudice,  in  the  face  of  aU  the  world,  I 
alone  bewailed  the  condition  of  an  EngliKh  gen- 
tleman, whose  fortune  and  life  are  at  this  day 
precarious ;  while  his  estate  is  liable  to  the  de- 
mands of  gamesters,  through  a  false  sense  of 
justice ;  and  to  the  demands  of  duellists,  through 
a  false  sense  of  honour.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
orders  of  men,  I  have  not  one  word  more  to 
say  of  them ;  as  to  the  latter,  I  shall  conclude  all 
I  have  more  to  offer  against  them,  with  respect 
to  their  being  prompted  by  the  fear  of  shame, 
by  applying  to  the  duellist  what  I  think  Dr. 
South  says  some  where  of  the  liar,  *  He  is  a 
coward  to  man,  and  a  bravo  to  God.* 
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No.  1.]     Tuesday,  April  12, 1709. 

aaicquid  mipant  homines _  .  .  o«  o« 

Nostri  est  fkmtgo  libelli.  Jwt.  Sat.  i.  85, 80. 

•  Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dxeam. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  Its  theme.*  P- 

Though  the  other  paperri,  which  arc  publish^ 
fyg  the  use  of  the  pood  people  of  England,  hare 
certainly  very  whuesome  effects,  and  are  lauda- 
ble  in  their  particular  kinds,  they  do  not  eeem 
to  oome  up  to  the  main  design  of  such  narra- 
tions; i^hich,  I  humbly  presume,  should  be 
principally  intended  for  the  use  of  political  per- 
sons, who  are  so  publicspirited  as  to  neglect 
their  own  affairs  to  look  into  transactions  of 
stale.  Now  these  gentlemen,  for  the  most  part, 
being  persons  of  strong  zeal  and  #eak  intellects, 
h  is  both  a.charitable  and  necessary  work  to 
offer  something  whereby  such  worthy  and  well- 
affected  members  of  the  commonwealth  mnjr  be 
instructed,  after  their  reading,  what  to  thmk ; 
which  shall  be  the  end  and  purpose  of  this  my 
paper,  wherein  I  shall  from  time  to  time  report 
and  consider  all  matters,  of  what  kind  soever, 
that  shall  occur  to  me,  and  publish  such  my  ad- 
vices and  reflections  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  in  the  week,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  post  ,  I  resolve  to  have  something  which 
may  be  of  entertainment  to  the  fair-sex,  in  ho- 
noor  of  whom  I  have  invented  the  title  of  this 
paper.  1  therefore  earnestly  desire  all  persons, 
without  distinction,  to  lake  it  in  for  the  present, 
gratis,  and  hereafter,  at  the  price  of  one  penny, 
forbidding  all  hawkers  to  take  more  for  it  at 
their  peril.  And  I  desire  all  persons  to  consider, 
that  I  am  at  a  very  ffreat  charge  for  prcyer 
materials  for  this  work,  as  well  as  that,  before 
I  resolved  upon  it,  I  had  settled  a  oorrespon- 
dence  in  all  parts  of  the  known  and  knowing 
world.  And  forasmuch  as  this  globe  is  not 
trodden  upon  by  mere  drudges  of  business  only, 
bat  that  men  of  spirit  and  genius  are  justly  to 
be  esteemed  as  considerable  agents  in  it,  we 
shall  not,  upon  a  dearth  of  news,  present  yon 
with  musty  foreign  edicts,  or  dull  proclamations, 
bat  shall  divide  our  relation.of  the  passages 
which  occur  in  action  or  discourse  throughout 
this  town,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  under  such  dates 
of  places  as  may  prepare  you  for  the  matter  you 
arc  to  expect,  in  the  following  manner. 

"All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and 
entertainment,  shaU  be  under  the  article  of 
WhiteV  Chocolate-house  ;*  poetry,  under  that 
of  Will's  Coffee-house  ;t   learning,  under   the 


*  White's  Choeolate-house  was  then  on  the  west  side 
of  ac  James's-strset.  ^   ..      ._ 

t  •*  Wiirs  Coflfee-house  was  od  the  north  t\ae  or  Kus- 
sel-ctnet^Covsnt  carden.  where  the  wits  of  that  time 


title  of  Grecian  ;t  foreign  and  domestic  news 
you  will  have  from  Saint  James's  Coffee-house  ; 
and  what  else  I  have  to  offer  on  any  other  sub- 
ject shall  be  dated  from  my  own  apartment. 

"I  once  more  desire  my  reader  to  consider, 
that  as  I  cannot  keep  an  mgenious  man  to  so 
daily  to  Will's  under  twopence  each  day,  merely 
for  his  charges ;  to  White's  under  sixpence ;  nor 
to  the  Grecian,  without  allowing  him  some  plain 
Spanish,  to  be  as  able  as  others  at  the  learned 
table;  and  that  a  good  observer  cannot. speak 
with  even  Kidney  %  at  Saint  James's  without 
clean  linen ;  I  say,  these  considerations  will,  I 
hope,  make  all  persons  willing  to  comply  with 
my  humble  request  (when  my  grqfis  stock  is 
exhausted)  of  a  penny  a-piece ;  especially  since 
they  are  sure  of  some  proper  amusement,  and 
tliat  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  want  means  to 
entertain  them;  having,  besides  the  force  of  my 
own  parts,  the  power  of  divination,  and  that  I 
can,  oy  casting  a  figure,  tell  you  all  that  will 
happen  before  it  comes  to  pass. 

"But  this  last  facultv  I  shall  use  very  spa- 
ringly,  and  speak  but  of  few  things  until  tliey 
are  passed,  for  fear  of  divulging  matters  which 
may  offend  oar  superiors."!! 

Whitens  CkoeolaU-house,  April  7. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  a  very  pretty 
gentleman,  who  walks  here  at  the^  hoars  when 
men  of  quality  first  appear,  is  what  is  very  much 
lamented.  His  history  is,  that  on  the  nmth  of 
September,  1705,  bemg  in  his  one-and-twentieth 
year,  he  was  washing  nis  teeth  at  a  tavern  win- 
dow in  Pali-Mall,  when  a  fine  eqmpage  passed 
by,  and  in  it  a  young  lady  who  kx>ked  up  at 
bun ;  away  goes  the  coach,  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman palled  off  his  night  eap,  and  instead  of 
rubbing  his  gums,  as  he  ought  to  do,  out  of  the 
window  until  about  fi)ur  of  the  clock,  siu  him 
down  and  spcAe  not  a  word  until  twelve  at 
night ;  after  which,  he  began  to  inquire  if  any 
body  knew  the  lady?--The  company  asked 
what  lady?  but  he  said  no  more,  until  they 
broke  up  at  six  in  tlie  morning.  All  the  ensu- 
ing winter  he  went  from  church  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and    from   play-house  to  play-house 

used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  wlien  he  lived, 
been  accuBtomed  to  preside." — ToknsoH'B  "  Lives,  &c. 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  15.  8vo.edit.  J781.      .     .    ,^ 

IThe  Grecian  waa,  and  etill  i«,  in  Deverpux-court  in 
ihe  Strand  ;  probably  the  most  ancient  coffee-house  in 
or  abwil  U>n<\nn.  In  lfi52.  an  Enelish  Turkey-m^r. 
Cham  broughi  home  with  him  a  Grc#»k  servant,  who 
first  opened  a  house  for  roakinc  and  selling  cofR-e. 

§  Kidney  was  one  of  the  waiters  at  St.  Jamob  « t^offiie- 

*)  The  same  iatrodiK'tion  was  prefixed  to  No.  ^.  and 
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•very  ni^ht  in  the  week ;  but  oould  never  find 
the  original  of  the  picture  which  dwelt  in  his 
bosom.  In  a  word,  his  attention  to  any  thing 
but  his  passion  was  utterly  gone.  lie  has  lost 
all  the  money  he  ever  |^yed  for,  and  been  con- 
futed in  every  argument  he  has  entered  upon, 
since  the  moment  he  .first  saw  her.  He  is  of  a 
noble  family,  has  naturally  a  very  good  air,  and 
is  of  a  frank,  honest  temper ;  but  this  passion 
has  so  extremely  mauled  him,  that  his  features 
are  set  and  uninformed,  and  his  whole  visage 
is  deadened  by  a  long  absence  of  thought  He 
never  appears  in  any  alacrity  but  when  raised  by 
wine  s  at  which  time  he  is  sure  to  come  hither 
and  throw  away  a  great  deal  of  wit  on  fellows 
who  have  no  sense  further  than  just  to  observe, 
that  our  poor  lover  has  most  understanding 
when  he  is  drank,  and  is  least  in  his  senses 
when  he  is  sober.* 

The  reader  is  desired  to  take  notice  of  the 
article  fi'om  tiiis  place,  from  time  to  time,  for 
I  design  to  be  very  exact  in  the  progress  this 
unhappy  gentleman  makes,  which  may  be  of 
great  instruction  to  all  who  actually  are,  or  who 
ever  shall  be  in  love. 

Will's  Coffee-hause,  April  8. 

On  Thursday  last  was  acted,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Bctterton,  the  celebrated  comedy  called 
Love  for  Love.t  Those  excellent  players,  Mrs. 
Barry,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Mr.  Dogget, 
though  not  at  present  concerned  in  the  house, 
acted  on  that  occasion.  There  has  not  been 
known  so  great  a  concourse  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction as  at  that  time ;  the  stage  itself  was 
covered  with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  when 
the  curtain  was  drawn,  it  discovered  even  there, 
a  very  splendid  audience.  This  unusual  en- 
couragement, which  was  given  to  a  play  for 
tbe  advantage  of  so  great  an  actor,  gives  an  un- 
deniable instance,  that  tlie  true  relish  for  manly 
entertadnments  and  rational  pleasures  is  not 
wholly  lost  All  the  parts  were  acted  to  perfbc- 
tion :  the  actors  were  careful  of  their  carriafi;e, 
and  no  one  was  ftiilty  of  the  affectation  to  in- 
sert witticisms  of  his  own ;  but  a  due  respect 
was  had  to  the  audience  for  encouraging  this 
accomplished  player.  It  is  not  now  doubt^l  but 
plays  will  revive,  and  take, their  usual  place  in 
the  opinion  of  persons  of  wit  and  merit,  notwith- 
standing their  late  apostacy  in  favour  of  dress 
and  sound.  This  place  is  very  miich  altered 
since  Mr.  Dryden  frequented  it^  where  you  used 
to  see  songs,  epigrams,  and  satires,  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  you  met,  you  have  now  only  a 
pack  of  cards ;  and  instead  of  tlie  cavils  about 
tlie  turn  of  the  expression,  the  eleg^ance  of  the 
style,  and  the  like,  the  learned  now  dispute  only 
about  the  truth  of  the  game.  But  however  the 
company  is  altered,  all  have  shown  a  great  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Bctterton ;  and  the  very  gaming 
part  of  this  houae  have  been  so  touched  with  a 
sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  afioirs  (which 
alter  with  themselves  every  moment)  that  in 


*  Edwnrd  Tjord  Viscount  Hini^nbroke,  mentioned 

"'^'SwrH  tt-ds  under  the  name  of  Cynmo.    He  died  in  the 
m?^ino  of  kin  father,  Oct.  3.  ITK    Pee  No.  5.  and  No.  28. 
t  By  Congrore.    Fublisbed  in  quarto,  KSftS^    . 


this  gentleman,  they  pitied  Mark  Anthony  of 
Rome,  Hamlet  of  Denmark,  Mithridntes  of  ron. 
tus,  Theodosius  of  Greece,  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England.  It  is  well  known,  he  has  been  in 
the  condition  of  each  of  those  illustrious  person- 
als for  several  hours  together,  and  behaved 
himself  in  those  high  stations,  in  all  the  changes 
of  the  scene,  with  suitable  dignity.  For  these 
reasons,  we  intend  to  repeat  this  late  favour 
to  him  on  a  proper  occasion,  lest  he,  vvho  can 
instruct  us  so  well  in  personating  feigned  sor. 
rows,  should  be  lost  to  us  by  stmoring  under 
real  ones.*  The  town  is  at  present  in  very 
great  expectation  of  seeingt  a  comedy  now  in 
rebearsal,  which  is  the  twenty-fiflh  production 
of  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Thomas  D'Urfey  ; 
who,  besides  his  great  abilities  in  the  dramatic, 
has  a  particular  ^ent  in  the  lyric  way  of  writ, 
ing,  and  that  with  a  manner  wholly  new  and 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
wherein  he  is  but  faintly  imitated  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  modern  Italian  operas. 

St.  Jameses  Coffee-Jumae^  April  11. 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  sixteenth,  say 
that  Major-general  Cadogan  was  gone  to  Brus- 
sels, with  orders  to  disperse  proper  instructions 
for  assembling  the  whole  force  of  the  allies  in 
Flanders,  in  uie  beginning  of  the  next  month. 
The  late  offers  concerninsr  peace  were  made  in 
ilie  style  of  persons  who  tnink  themselves  upon 
equal  terms ;  but  the  allies  have  so  just  a  sense 
of  their  present  advantages,  that  they  will  not 
admit  of  a  treaty,  except  France  offers  what  is 
more  suitable  to  her  present  condition.  At  the 
same  time,  we  make  preparations  as  if  we  were 
alarmed  by  a  greater  force  than  that  which  we 
are  carrying  into  the  field.  Thus  this  point 
seems  now  to  be  argued  sword  in  hand.  This 
was  what  a  great  general^  alluded  to,  when 
being  asked  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  ensuing  peace,  he  an- 
swered  with  a  serious  air,  **  There  are  about 
a  hundred  thousand  of  us."  Mr.  Kidney,  who 
has  the  ear  of  the  greatest  politicians  that  come 
hither,  tells  me,  there  is  a  mail  come  in  to-day 
with  letters,  dated  Hague,  April  the  nineteenth, 
N.  S.  which  say,  a  design  of  bringing  part  of 
our  troops  into  the  field,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  is  now  altered  to  a  resolution  of  march- 
ing  towards  the  camp  d)out  the  twentieth  of 
the  next  Prince  Eugene  was  then  returned  ' 
thither  fVom  Amsterdam*  He  sets  out  from 
Brussels  on  Tuesday :  the  greater  number  of 
the  general  officers  at  the  Hague,  have  ordei'e 
to  go  at  the  same  time.  The  squadron  at  Dun- 
kirk consists  of  seven  vessels.  There  happened 
the  other  day,  in  the  road  of  Scheveling,  an  en- 
gagement  between  a  privateer  of  Zeeland  and 
one  of  Dunkirk.  The  Dunkirker,  carrying 
thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon  was  taken  and 


*  Thomas  Betterton,  Justly  esteemed  the  Roscius  of 
his  age,  was  born  in  If^,  came  upon  the  stage  in  1656, 
and  continued  on  it  with  great  reputation  more  than 
fifly  years.    He  died  April  S8, 1710. 

t "  The  Modern  Propliets,  c.  quarto,  1709,  his  twenty, 
seventh  production,  according  to  the  list  of  his  plays  in 
Biog.  Dram.    See  Tat.  No.  11,  and  uote;  and  No.  4Z. 

i  The  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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brought  into  the  Texel.  It  ie  said,  the  courier  of 
Monsieur  Bouille  is  returned  to  him  from  the 
court  of  France.  Monsieur  Vendosmc,  being  re- 
instated in  the  favour  of  the  dutchcss  of  Burgun- 
dy, is  to  command  in  Flanders. 

Mr.  Kidney  added,  that  there  were  letters  of 
the  seventeenth  from  Giient,*which  give  an  ac 
count  that  the  enemy  had  ibirnied  a  design  to 
surprise  two  battalions  of  the  allies  which  lay 
at  Alost ;  but  those  battalions  received  advice 
of  their  march,  and  retired  to  Dendcrmond. 
Lieutenant-general  Wood  appeared  on  this  oc- 
casion at  the  head  of  five  thousand  foot,  and  one 
thousand  horse ;  upon  which,  the  enemy  with- 
drew without  making  any  farther  attempt. 

From  my  own  Apartment, 

I  am  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  the  public 
with  so  much  discourse  upon  a  matter  which 
I  at  the  very  first  men^oned  as  a  trifle,  viz.  the 
death  of  Mr.  Partridge,*  under  whose  name 
there  is  an  almanack  come  out  for  the  year 
1709  ;  in  one  page  of  which,  it  is  asserted  by 
the  said  John  Partridge,  that  he  is  still  living ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  was  also  living  some 
time  before,  and  even  at  the  instant  when  I 
writ  of  his  death.  I  have  in  another  place,  and 
in  a  paper  by  itself,  sufficiently  convinced  this 
man  that  he  is  dead,  and,  if  he  has  any  shame, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  bv  this  time  he  owns  it 
to  all  his  acquaintance  ;  for  though  the  legs  and 
arms  and  whole  body  of  that  man  my  still  appear, 
aod  perform  their  animal  functions ;  yet  smce, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  his  art  is  gone, 
tbe  man  b  gone.  I  am,  as  I  said,  concerned  that 
this  little  matter  should  make  so  much  noise ; 
bat  since  I  am  enga|red,  I  take  myself  obliged 
in  honour  to  go  on  m  my  lucubrations,  and  by 
tbe  help  of  th^  arts,  of  which  I  am  master,  as 
well  as  my  skill  in  astrological  speculations,  I 
shall,  as  I  see  occasion,  proceed  to  confute  other 
dead  men  who  pretend  to  be  in  bein^,  although 
they  are  actually  deceased.  I  therefore  give  all 
men  fair  warning  to  mend  their  manners ;  for  I 
sball,  from  time  to  time,  print  bills  6f  mortality  ; 
and  I  beg  tbe  pardon  of  all  such  who  shall  be 
named  therein,  if  they  who  aie  good  for  nothing 
shall  find  themselves  in  the  number  of  the  de- 
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Tkuradlay^  April  14, 1709. 


Qaicquid  Sfiint'boinini 

Nostrt  est  farrago  libelli.  Jttv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Oar  lootlsy  paper  seizes  for  its  tbcroe.  P. 

WiWs  Coffee.hou9e,  April  13. 

Thkbx  has  laiB  all  this  evening  on  the  table, 
tbe  fikllowing  poem.  The  subject  of  it  being 
mattpr  very  useful  for  families,  I  thought  it  de- 
srrved  to  be  considered,  and  made  more  public. 
The  turn  the  poet  gives  it,  is  very  happy ;  but 
tbe  ftNindation  is  nom  a  real  incident  which 


•  Dr.  Bwift.  lo  bis  "  Predictions  for  1708/'  foretoJil, 
tiMt  Partridfe  the  almansrk-makpr,  woulrl  infitllibly 
die  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  about  eleven  at  night, 
of  «  mginf  fever.  Tbe  wits  resolved  to  support  this  pre- 
Siction,  and  uniformly  instated  that  rartridgc  actually 
died  at  that  time. 


happened  among  my  acquaintance.  A  young 
gentleman  of  a  great  estate,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  great  beauty  of  very  high  quality, 
but  as  ill-natured  as  long  flattery  and  an  ha- 
bitual self-will  could  make  her.  However,  my 
young  spark  ventures  upon  her  like  a  man  of 
quality,  without  being  acquainted  with  her,  or 
having  ever  saluted  her  until  it  was  a  crime  to 
kiss  any  woman  else.  Beauty  is  a  thing  which 
palls  with  possession ;  and  tlie  charms  of  this 
lady  soon  wanted  the  support  of  good-humour 
and  complacency  of  manners  Upon  tiiis,  my 
spark  flies  to  the  bottle  for  relief  from  satiety. 
She  disdains  him  for  being  tired  with  that  for 
which  all  men  envied  him  ;  and  he  never  came 
home,  but  it  was — "Was  there  no  sot  that 
would  stay  longer  7  would  any  man  living  but 
you  ?  did  I  leave  all  the  world  for  this  usage  ?** 
to  which,  he — "  Madam,  split  me,  you  are  very 
impertinent !"  In  a  word,  tills  match  was  wed- 
lock  in  its  most  terriUIe  appearances.  She,  at 
last,  weary  of  railing  to  no  purpose,  applies  to 
a  good* uncle,  who  gives  her  a  bottle  he  pre- 
tended he  had  bought  of  Mr.  Partridge  the  con- 
jurer. "  This,"  said  he,  **  I  gave  ten  guineas 
fbr.  The  virtue  of  the  enclianted  liquor  (said 
he  that  sold  it)  is  such,  that  if  the  woman  you 
marry  proves  a  scold,  (which  it  seems,  my  dear 
niefee,  is  your  misfortune,  as  it  was  your  good 
mother's  before  you,)  let  her  hold  three  spoon, 
fuls  in  her  mouth  for  a  full  half  hour  after  you 
come  home — .**  But  I  find  I  am  not  in  humour 
fbr  telling  a  tale,  and  nothing  in  nature  is  so 
ungraceful  as  story-telling  against  the  grain  ; 
therefore  take  it  as  the  author  has  given  it  you. 

THE   MEDICINE. 
dS  Tola— for  the  Ladies. 

Miss  MoUy,  a4hmed  toast,  was  fair  and  youn?, 
Had  wealth  and  charms— but  then  she  had  a  tongue ! 
From  morn  to  night  th'  eternal  larum  run, 
Whicli  often  lost  those  hearts  her  eyeK  )ind  won. 

Sir  John  was  sinitien,  andcoufossed  his  flame. 
Sighed  out  the  usual  time,  then  wed  the  dame; 
Possessed,  lie  thoiijjht.  of  every  joy  of  life : 
But  his  dear  Molly  proved  a  very  wife. 
Excess  of  fondness  did  in  time  decline. 
Madam  loved  money, and  tlie  knight  loved  wins. 
From  whence  some  pelly  discord  would  arise. 
As,  *•  You're  a  fool !"— and,  "  You  are  mighty  wise  !" 

Though  he  and  all  the  world  allow'd  her  wit, 
Her  voice  was  nhrill.  and  rather  loud  than  sweet; 
When  she  b«*gan— for  hat  and  sword  he'd  cnll. 
Then  aftei^  faint  kiss,— cry,  "  Bye,  dear  Moll ! 
Supper  and  friends  expect  me  at  the  Rose."— 
•'  And,  what.  Sir  John,  you'll  get  your  usual  dose! 
Go,  stink  of  smoke,  and  guzzle  nasty  wine  ; 
Sure,  never  virtuous  love  was  used  like  nunc !" 

Oft  as  the  watchAil  bell-man  marclif^d  his  round. 
At  a  fresh  bottle  gay  Sir  John  he  found. 
By  four  the  knight  would  get  hi.s  business  done. 
And  only  then  reeled  off,  iKrcniiso  alone  ; 
Full  well  he  knew  the  dreadful  slorni  to  come. 
But.  armed  with  Bourdeaux  he  dur«i  venture  homs. 

My  lady  with  her  tongtie  was  »ti\\  prf-jjared. 
Sir  rattled  loud,  and  hu  impatient  tie:ird  : 
"  'Tis  a  flne  hour !  In  a  sweet  ph-kle  niade  I 
And  this.  Sir  John,  is  ev<  ry  dny  the  trade. 
Here  I  sit  moping  all  the  live  loiii:  ui'.'lit. 
Devoured  vvith  spleen,  aiul  slr.'iiii;cr  to  delight; 
'Till  morn  wndu  .^tn.iacri'is  hdine  a  driiiiki-ii  beast. 
Resolved  to  brenk  my  h»'arl   ns  well  as  rest." 

"Hey !  hoop!d've  h»*!ir  my  d:iinned  o bst re p»»roiis spouse. 
What,  can't  you"  find  ctne  be»l  almut  the  house  ? 
Will  that  pi'rj«luHl  clack  lie  iievrr  still? 
That  rival  to  the  softness  of  a  mill  1 
Some  couch  and  distant  room  must  b"  my  choice, 
Wliere  I  may  sleep  unnirj^ed  with  wile  and  noise." 

Long  this  unroinfortnble  life  th.-y  b-d. 
With  snarling  meal/*, ami  each  a  ?«  pimie  lied. 
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To  ao  old  uncle  oft  sbe  would  complain, 
Bee  hi«  advice,  and  icaroe  iVom  tears  reflrain. 
Old  Wiiewood'imoked  the  jmatter  as  it  was, 
*'Clieer  upP  cried  be,  "and  HI  remove  the  cause. 

**  A  wonderous  spring  within  my  garden  flows, 
Of  sovereign  virtue,  chiefly  to  compose 
Domestic  Jars,  and  matrimoniaf  strife. 
The  best  elixir  t*  appease  man  and  wife ; 
Strange  are  th*  efibcts,  the  qualities  divine, 
'Tis  water  called,  but  worth  its  weight  in  wine. 
If  in  his  sullen  airs  Sir  John  should  come. 
Three  spoonfuls  take,  hold  in  your  mouth->then  mom. 
Smile,  and  look  pleased,  when  be  shall  rage  and  scold. 
Still  in  your  mouth  the  healing  cordial  hold  ; 
One  month  this  sympathetic  medV^ne  tried, 
He'll  grow  a  lover,  you  a  happy  bride. 
But.  dearest  niece,  keep  this  grand  secret  cloee. 
Or  every  prattling  hossey  '11  bet  a  dose." 

A  water-bottle's  brought  for  her  relief; 
Not  NantH  could  sooner  ease  the  lady's  grief; 
fler  brisy  thoughts  are  on  the  trial  bent. 
And,  ftanale  like,  impatient  for  th'  event  I 

The  bonny  knight  reels  home  eLZceeding  clear, 
Prepercd  for  clamour  and  domestic  war : 
Entering,  he  cries.—-"  Hey  I  where's  our  thunder  fled! 
No  hnrricarie  I  Betty  *s  your  lady  dead  ?*' 
Madam,  aside,  an  ample  mouthful  takes, 
Court'stes.  looks  kind,  but  not  a  word  she  speaks! 
Wondering,  be  stared,  scarcely  his  eyes  believed. 
But  foand  his  ears  agreeably  deceived. 
*•  Why,  how  now,  Molly,  what's  the  crotchet  now  ?'* 
She  smiles,  and  answers  only  with  a  bow. 
Then  claoping  her  about^"  Why,  let  me  die  I 
ThnM  night-cloaths,  Moll,  become  thee  mightily  !'* 
With  that  he  sighed,  her  hand  began  to  press, 
And  Betty  calls,  her  lad^  to  undress. 
"  Nay,  kiss  me,  Molly, — for  I'm  much  inclined.** 
Her  lace  she  cuts,  to  take  him  in  the  mind. 
Tims  tlie  fond  pair  to  bed  enamoured  went. 
The  lady  pleased,  and  the  good  knight  content. 

For  many  days  thew  fond  endearments  past, 
The  reconciling  bottle  fails  at  last; 
*Twas  used  and  gone,— Tlicn  midnight  storms  arose. 
And  looks  and  words  the  union  discompose. 
Her  coach  is  ordered  and  post-haste  she  flies 
To  beg  her  uncle  for  some  frvab  supplies. 
Transported  does  the  strange  eflfects  relate. 
Her  knight's  conversion,  and  her  happy  state  I 

"  Why,  niece.**  says  he,—"  I  pr'ytliee  apprehend, 
The  water's  water— he  thyself  thy  fKend ; 
Such  beauty  would  the  coldeat  husband  warm. 
But  your  provoking  tongue  undoes  the  charm : 
Be  silent  and  com^ying.— You'll  soon  find, 
Sir  John  without  a  med'cine  will  be  kind.*' 

SLJamei*$  Coffee-htnue^  April  13. 

Letters  from  Venice  say,  the  disappointment 
of  their  expectation  to  8e9  his  Danish  majesty 
has  very  much  disquieted  the  court  of  Rome. 
Our  last  advices  from  Germany  inform  us,  that 
the  minister  of  Hoaover  has  urged  tlie  council 
at  Ratisbonne  to  exert  themselves  if  behalf  of 
the  common  cause,  and  taken  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  the  dimity,  the  virtue,  the  prudence  of  his 
electoral  highness,  his  master,  were  called  to 
the  head  of  their  aifairs  ia  vain,  if  they  thought 
Hi  to  leave  him  naked  of  the  proper  mean*  t» 
make  those  exoellencies  useful  for  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  empire.  They  write  from 
Berlin  of  the  tliirteentli,  O.  S.  that  the  true  de- 
sign of  general  Fie  miners  visit  to  that  court  was 
to  insinuate,  that  it  wiU  be  for  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  king  Augustus, 
to  enter  into  a  new  alliance;  but  that  the  min- 
i.ster8  of  Prussia  are  not  inclined  to  his  senti- 
ments. We  hear  from  Vienna,  tliat  his  imperial 
majesty  has  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  their 
high  mightinesses  having  communicated  to  him 
tiie  whole  Uiat  has  passed  in  the  affair  of  a 
peace.  Though  th^e  have  been  practices  used 
by  the  ajjenLs  of  Frtmce,  in  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  to  break  the  good  understanding  of  the 


allies,  they  have  had  no  other  efibct,  but  to  make 
all  the  members  concerned  in  the  alliance  more 
doubtful  of  their  safety,  from  the  great  offers  of 
the  enemy.  The  emperor  is  roused  by  this 
alarm,  and  the  frontiers  of  all  the  French  do. 
minions  are  in  danger  of  being  insulted  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Advices  from  all  parts  con- 
firm, that  it  is  impossible  for  France  to  find  a 
way  to  obtain  so  much  credit  as  to  gain  any  one 
potentate  of  the  allies,  or  conceive'  any  hope  for 
safety  from  other  prospects. 

From  my  own  Apaiiment^  AprU  13. 

I  find  it  of  very  great  use,  now  I  am  setting* 
up  for  a  writer  of  news,  that  I  am  an  adept  in 
astrological  speculations;  by  which  means,  I 
avoid  speaking  of  things  which  may  offend  great 
persons.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  not  pros, 
titute  the  liberal  sciences  so  far,  as  not  to  utter 
the  truth  in  cases  which  do  immediately  con* 
cern  the  good  of  my  native  country.  I  must, 
therefore;  contradict  what  has  been  so  assuredly 
reported  by  the  news  writers  of  England,  that 
France  is  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  and 
that  their  people  die  in  great  multitudes.  I  will 
therefore  let  the  world  know,  that  m^  corres- 
pondent by  the  way  of  Brussels,  informs  me 
upon  his  honour,  that  the  gentleman  who  writes 
the  gazette  of  Paris,  and  ought  to  know  as  well 
as  any  man,  has  told  him,  that  ever  since  the 
king  has  been  past  his  sixty-third  year,  or  grand 
climacteric,  there  has  not  died  one  man  of  the 
French  nation  who  was  younger  than  his  ma- 
jesty, except  a  very  few  who  were  taken  sud. 
denly  nedr  the  village  of  Hockstet  in  Germany ; 
and  some  more  who  were  straitened  for  lodging 
at  a  place  called  Ramilies,  and  died  on  the  road 
to  Ghent  and  Bruges.*  There  are  also  other 
things  given  out  by  the  allies,  which  are  shifts 
below  a  conquering  nation  to  make  use  ot 
Among  others,  it  is  said  there  is  a  general  mur. 
muring  among  the  people  of  France,  tliough  at 
the  same  time,  all  my  letters  agree,  that  there  is 
so  good  an  understanding  among  them,  that  there 
is  not  one  morsel  carried  out  of  any  market  in 
the  kingdom  but  what  is  delivered  upon  credit. 

No.  3.]  Saturday,  AprU  16, 1709. 

Quicquid  agunt  homines 

Noetn  est  farrago  Ubelli.  Juv.  Bat  i.  65,  88. 

*  Whate'er  men  do.  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tlieme.  P. 

WiWs  Coffee-houte,  AprU  14. 

This  evening  the  comedyt  called  the  Country 
Wife,  was  acted  in  Drury-lano,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  BignelL  The  part  which  gives  name 
to  the  play  was  performed  by  herself.  Through 
tlie  whole  action  she  made  a  very  pretty  figure, 
and  exactly  entered  into  the  nature  of  the  part. 
Her  husband,  in  the  drama,  is  represented  to 
be  one  of  those  dclMiuchecs  who  run  Ihroujrh 
the  vices  of  the  town,  and  believe,,  when  they 
tlunk  fit,  they  can  marry  and  settle  at  their 

*  An  humorous  romplimpnt  to  ilie  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who,  as  Mr  !!»iccle  insinuates,  im)  reduced  tlie 
Fri'nch,  tliBt  they  had  now,  neither  more  young  men  to 
go  to  wnr.  nor  more  reatlv  mnnev  to  carry  to  market. 

t  Bv  Wycherley.    It  was  first  acted  in  1683. 
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Hu  own  knowledge  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
see,  makes  him  chooee  a  wife  Vrholly  ignorant 
of  it,  and  place  his  eecurity  in  her  want  of  skill 
to  abase  nlm.  The  poet  on  many  occasions^ 
where  the  propriety  of  the  character  will  admit 
of  it,  insinuates,  that  there  is  no  defence  against 
▼ice,  but  the  contempt  of  it :  and  has,  in  the 
natural  ideas  of  an  untainted  innocent,  shown 
the  gradual  steps  to  ruin  and  destruction  which 
persons  of  condition  run  into,  without  the  help 
of  a  good  education  to  form  their  condtict  The 
torment  of  a  jealous  coxcomb,  which  arises  from 
his  own  false  maxims,  and  the  aggravation  of 
lua  pain,  by  the  very  words  in  which  he  sees 
her  innocence,  makes  a  very  pleasant  and  in- 
structive satire.  The  character  of  Homer,  and 
the  design  of  it,  is  a  good  representation  of  the 
age  in  which  that  comedy  was  written ;  at 
which  time,  love  and.  wetiching  were  the  busi- 
nese  of  life«  and  the  gallant  manner  of  pursuing 
women  was  the  best  recommendation  at  court. 
To  this  only,  it  is  to  be  imputed,  that  a  gentle- 
man  of  Mr.  Wyeherly's  character  and  sense, 
oondescends  to  represent  the  insults  done  to  the 
bonoor  of  the  bed,  without  just  reproof;  but  to 
have  drawn  a  man  of  probity  with  regard  to 
such  considerations  had  been  a  monster ;  and  a 
poet  had  at  that  time  discovered  his  want  of 
knowing  the  manners  of  the  court  he  lived  in, 
by  a  virtuous  character  in  his  fine  gentleman, 
as  he  would  show  his  ignorance  by  drawing  a 
▼ieions  one  to  please  the  present  audience.  IVfrs. 
Bignell  did  her  part  very  happjly,  and  had  a 
certain  grace  in  her  rusticity,  which  gave  us 
hopt9  of  seeing  her  a  very  skilflil  player,  and 
ia  some  parts,  supply  our  loss  of  Mrs.  Vctbrug- 
ren.  I  cannot  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  my 
friends  and  fellow-labonrefs,  the  Reformers  of 
Manners,  in  their  severity  towards  plays ;  but 
mwit  allow,  -that  a  good  play,  acted  before  a 
well-bred  audience,  must  raise  very  proper  in- 
cilements  to  good  behaviour,  and  be  the  most 
quick  and  most  prevailing  method  of  giving 
Toong  people  a  turn  of  sense  and  breeding. 
TOt  as  I  have  set  up  for  a  weekly  historian,  I 
resolve  to  be  a  faithful  one ;  and  therefore  take 
this  public  occasion  to  admonish  a  young  noble- 
noan,  who  came  flustering  into  the  box  last  night, 
■nd  let  him  know  how  much  all  his  friends 
were  out  of  countenance  for  him.  The  women 
sat  in  terror  of  hearing  something  that  should 
■hock  their  modesty,  and  all  the  gentlemen  in 
as  much  pain,  out  of  compassion  to  the  ladies, 
and  perhaps  resentment  for  the  indignity  which 
was  offetvd  in  coming  into  their  presence  in  ss 
disrespectful  a  manner.  Wine  made  him  say 
nothing  that  was  rude,  therefore  he  is  forgiven, 
upon  oQodition  he  never  will  hazard  his  offend- 
ing more  in  this  kind.  As  I  just  now  hinted,  I 
own  myself  of  the  **  Society  for  Reformation 
of  Manners.***  We  have  lower  instruments 
than    those   of  the    family  of  Blckerstaff  for 


^Tlsis  Soeiety  begSn  in  1690 ;  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ffcw  nade  in  suppreMinif  pofl&nenees  and  debaticnety 
9f  its  nwans,  was  publitheo  yearly.  The  last  account  is 
ran  Dec.  1737  (o  Dec  1738.  The  total  number  of  per- 
9am  protMOted  by  this  Soeiety,  in  or  near  London,  dar- 
ing itese  (brty-four  yewi,  is  eslcnlated  at  ihoux  101.683, 
*&**  0ikIi  as  are  enrioaa,  may  see  a  fuller  account  of 
II,  ia  Stair's  Surwj  of  London,  sdat.  17SS.  vol.  i.  p.  144. 


punishing  great  crimes  and  exposing  the  aban- 
doned. Therefore,  as  I  design  to  have  notices 
from  all  public  assemblies,  I  shall  take  upon  me 
only  indecorums,  improprieties,  and  negligences, 
in  such  as  should  give  us  better  examples.  Afler 
this  declaration,  if  a  fine  lady  thinks  fit  to  tng' 
gle  at  church,  or  a  great  beau  come  in  druna  to 
a  plav,  either  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  it  in  my 
cn,sumg  paper ;  for,  merely  as  a  well-bred  man, 
I  cannot  bear  these  enormities. 

•  Afler  the  play,  we  naturally  stroll  to  this  oo€- 
foe-house,  in  hopes  of  meeting  some  new  poem 
or  other  entertainment  among  the  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  where  there  is  a  dearth  at  present. 
But  it  is  wonderful  there  should  be  so  few 
writers,  when  the  art  is  become  merely  me- 
chanic,  and  men  may  make  themselves  great 
that  way  by  as  ceftam  and  in&llible  rules  as 
you  may  be  a  joiner  or  a  mason.  There  hap- 
pens a  good  instance  of  this  in  what  the  hawker 
has  just  now  of{ered  for  sale,  to  wit,  **  Instruc- 
tions to  Vandcrbank :  A  Sequel  to  the  advice  to 
the  Poets  :  a  Poem,  occasioned  by  the  glorious 
success  of  her  Majesty^s  arms  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  last  year 
in  Flanders."*  Here  you  arc  to  understand 
that  the  author,  finding  tlie  poets  would  not  take 
his  advice,  troubles  himself  no  more  about  them ; 
but  has  met  with  one  Vanderbank,t  who  works 
in  arras,  and  makes  very  good  tapestry  hangings: 
therefore,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  hero  of  the 
age,  he  claps  together  all  that  can  be  said  of  a 
man  that  makes  hangings : 

Then  artist,  who  does  nature's  face  express, 

In  silk  and  ^1d,  and  scenes  of  action  oress ; 

Dost  figured  arras  animated  leave, 

8pin  a  bright  story,  or  a  pasmon  weave ; 

By  mingling  threads,  canst  mingle  stiade  and  light, 

Dielincate  triumphs,  or  describe  a  fight  ? 

Well,  what  shall  this  workman  do  ?  why,  to 
show  how  great  an  hero  the  poet  intends,  he 
provides  him  a  very  good  horse  : 

Champing  his  foam,  and  bonnding  on  the  plain, 
Arch  hia  high  neck,  and  graceful  spread  his  mane. 

Now  as  to  the  intrepidity,  the  calm  courage, 
the  constant  applioation  of  the  hero,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  that  upon  yourself:  you  may, 
in  the  lump,  bid  him  you  employ  raise  him  as 
high  as  he  can ;  and  if  he  does  it  not,  let  him 
answer  for  diaooeying  orders. 

Let  (kme  and  victoiy  in  inferior  sky 
Bover  with  balanc'd  wings,  and  nulingfly 
Above  his  Lead,  Slc 

A  whole  poem  of  this  kind  may  be  ready 
against  an  ensuing  campaign,  as  well  as.  a  space 
left  in  the  canvass  of  a  piece  of  tapestry  for  the 
principal  figure,  while  the  under-parts  are  work- 
ing ;  so  that  in  effect,  the  adviser  copies  afler 
tlie  man  he  pretends  to  direct  This  method 
should,  mothinks,  encourage  young  beginners ; 
for  the  invention  is'Ro  fitted  to  all  capacities, 
that  by  the  help  of  it  a  man  may  make  a  re- 
ceipt for  a  poem.  A  young  man  may  observe, 
thaJt  the  jig  of  the  thing  is,  as  I  said,  finding 


*  By  Sir  Richard  Blackmnre.  Sec  Spect.  Nos.  6.  339. 
Tat.  No.  14.  contains  a  very  proper  apology  for  this 
raillery. 

t  This  man  was  inimitable  in  his  way ;  no  person  ever 
represented  natum  more  happily  in  worjps  of  tapestry. 
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out  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  way  whom  you 
employ  to  set  forth  your  worthy.    Waller  and 
Denham  had  worn  out  the  expedience  of  "  Ad- 
vice to  a  Painter  :"  this  author  has  transferred 
the  work,  and  sent  his  Advice  to  the  Poets ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  Turners  of  Verse,  as  he  calls 
them.     Well,  that  thought  is  worn  out  also ; 
therefore  he  directs  his  genius  to  the  loom,  and 
will  have  a  new  set  of  hong-ing^s  in  honour  of 
the  last  year  in  Flanders. ,    I  must  own  to  you, 
I  approve-extremely  this  invention,  and  it  might 
be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  manufactory  :  as, 
suppose  an  ingenious  gentleman  should  write  a 
poem  of  advice  to  a  calico  printer ;  do  you  think 
there  is  a  girl  in  England  that  Would  wear  any 
thing  bat  the  "  Taking  of  Lisle,"  or, "  The  Bat- 
tle of  Oudenarde  ?"     They  would  certainly  be 
all  the  fashion  until  the  heroes  abroad  had  cut 
out  some  more  patterns.     I  should  fiincy  small 
skirmishes  might  do  for  under-petticoats,  pro- 
vided they  had  a  siege  for  the  upper.     If  our 
adviser  were  well  imitated,  many  industrious 
people  mijjht  be  put  to  work.    Little  Mr^  Dac- 
tile,  now  in  the  room,,  who  formerly  writ  a  song 
and  a  halfj  is  a  week  gone  in  a  very  pretty 
work,  upon  this  hint :  he  is  writing  an  epigram 
to  a  young  virgin  who  knits  very  well ;  (it  is  a 
thousand  pities  he  is  a  jacobite ;)  but  his  epi- 
gram  is  by  way  of  advice  to  this  damsel,  to  knit 
all  the  actions  of  the  pretender  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  last  campaign  in  the  clock  of  a 
stocking.     It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the 
many  hands  and  trades  that  may  be  employed 
by  the  poets,  of  so  useful  a  tiim  as  this  adviser. 
I  shall  think  of  it ;  and,  in  this  time  of  taxes, 
shall  consult  a  great -critic  employed  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, in  order  to  propose  what  tax  may 
be  proper  to  be  put  on  knives,  seals,  rings,  hang- 
ings, wrought  beds,  gowns,  and  petticoats,  where 
any  of  these  commodities  bear  mottoes,  or  are 
worked  upon  poetical  grounds. 

SL  Jameses  Coffee-kousej  April  15. 

Letters  from  Turin  of  the  third  instant,  N.  S. 
inform  us,  that  his  royal  highness*  employs 
all  his  address  in  alarming  the  enemy,  and 
perplexing  their  speculations  concerning  his 
real  designs  the  ensuing  campaign.  Contracts 
are  entered  into  with  the  merohants  of  Milan 
for  a  g-reat  number  of  mules  to  transport  his 
provisions  and  ammunition.  His  royal  high- 
ness has  ordered  the  train  of  artillery  to  be 
conveyed  to  Susa  before  the  twentieth  of  the 
next  month.  In  the  mean  time,  all  accounts 
agree,  that  the  enemy  are  very  backward  in 
their  preparations,  and  almost  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  an  invasion,  by  rea- 
son of  the  general  murmurs  of  their  own  peo- 
ple ;  which,  they  find,  are  no  way  to  be  quieted 
but  by  giving  them  hopes  of  a  speedy  peace. 
When  these  letters  were  despatched  the  mar- 
shal de  Thesse  was  arrived  at  Genoa,  where  he 
has  taken  much  pains  to  keep  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  merchants  of  Franoe  in  hopes  that 
measures  will  be  found  out  to  tupport  the  credit 
and  commerce  between  that  state  and  Lyons : 
but  the  late  declaration  of  the  agents  of  Mon- 

«    *  Prince  Eufene. 


sieur  Bernard,  that  they  cannot  discharge  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  has  quite  dispirited 
all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  remittances 
of  France. 

From  my  otwi  Apartment,  April  15. 

It  is  a  very  natural  passion  in  all  good  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth,  to  take  what  care 
they  can'  of  their  families.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  reader  will  forgive  me,  that  I  desire  he 
would  go  to  the  play  called,  the  Stratagem,* 
this  evening,  which  is  to  be  acted  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  my  near  kinsman  Mr»  John  Bickerstaff.f 
I  protest  to  ^ou,  the  gentleman  has  not  spoken 
to  me  to  desire  this  favour  :  but  I  have  a  respect 
for  him,  as  well  in  recrard  to  consanguinity,  as 
that  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  that  famous  and 
heroic  actor,  Mr.  George  Powel ;  who  formerly 
played  Alexander  the  Great  in  all  places,  though 
he  IS  lately  grown  so  reserved,  as  to  act  it  only 
on  the  stage.| 
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-noitri  csi  ftrrago  li belli,    Ju».  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

*'  Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Oar  mottey  paper  aeizes  for  its  tbetne."  P. 

*  It  is  usual  with  persons  who  mount  the  stage 
for  the  cure  or  information  of  the  crowd  about 
them,  to  make  solemn  professions  of  their  being 
wholly  disinterested  in  the  pains  they  take  for 
the  public  good.  At  the  same  time,  those  very 
men  who  make  harangues  in  plush  doublets, 
and  extol  their  own  abilities  and  generous  incli- 
nations, tear  their  lungs  in  vending  a  drug,  and 
show  no  act  of  bounty,  except  it  be,  that  they 
lower  a  demand  of  a  crown  to  six,  nay,  to  one 
penny.  We  have  a  contempt  for  such  paltry 
barterers,  and  have  therefore  all  along  informed 
the  public,  that  we  intend  to  give  them  our  ad- 
vices for  our  own  sakes,  and  are  labouring  to 
make  our  lucubrations  come  to  some  price  in 
money,  for  our  more  convenient  support  in  the 
service  of  the  public  It  is  certain,  that  many 
other  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  me  ;  as  a 
friend  offered  to  show  me  a  treatise  he  had  writ, 
which  he  called,  •  The  whole  Art  of  Life  ;  or. 
The  Introduction  to  great  Men,  illustrated  in 
a  Pack  of  Cards.*  But,  being  a  novice  at  all 
manner  of  play,  I  declined  the  offer.  Another 
advised  me,  for  want  of  money,  to  set  up  my 
coach,  and  practise  physic;  but,  having  been 
bred  a  scholar,  I  feared  I  should  not  succeed 
that  way  neither,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  on  in 
my  present  project  But  jou  are  to  understand 
that  I  shaU  not  pretend  to  raise  a  credit  to  this 
work  upon  the  weight  of  m^  politic  news  only  ; 
but,  as  my  Latin  sentence  in  the  title-page  in- 
forms  you,  shall  taJce  any  thing  that  offers  for 
the  subject  of  my  discourse.  Thus,  new  persons. 


*  The  Beaux  Stratagsai.  by  G.  Farqahar.  Acted  at 
the  Hay-market,  4to.  1707.  It  was  begun  and  finished 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  while  the  author  laboured 
under  the  illnesa  of  which  he  died  during  the  run  of  his 
play. 

t  A  real  player  of  that  name. 

X  A  delicate  animadversion  on  the  irn^^ilarity  of  Mr. 
Powel,  wiK>,  about  this  time,  began  to  sink  in  his  refni- 
tation  by  abandoniof  himself  to  drunkenness. 
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as  well  as  new  tbiii|rt,  are  to  come  ander  ray 
oonaideratio^;  as,  when  a  toast  or  wit  is  first 
pronounced  such,  yon  shall  have  the  freshest 
advice  of  their  preferment,  from  me,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  beauty*s  manners,  and  the  wifs 
style;  as  sl^,  in  whose  places  they  are  ad- 
vanced. For  this  town  is  never  good-natured 
enough  to  raise  one  without  depressing  another. 
Bnt  it  is  my  desi^pi  to  avoid  saying  any  thing 
of  any  person  which  ougfit  justly  to  displease  ; 
bat  shall  endeavour,  by  the  variety  of  the  mat- 
ter and  style,  to  give  entertainment  for  men  of 
pleasure,  without  ofience  to  those  of  business." 

WhiU'8  Ckoeolate-house,  April  18. 

AH  hearts  at  present  pant  for  two  ladies  only, 
who  have  for  some  time  engrossed  the  dominion 
of  the  town.  They  are,  indeed,  both  exceeding 
charming,  but  differ  very  much  in  their  excel- 
lences. The  beauty  of  Clarissa  is  sofl,  that  of 
Chloe  piercing.  VVhen  you  look  at  Clarissa, 
yoQ  see  the  most  exact  harmony  of  feature,  com- 
plexion, and  shape  :  you  find  m  Chloe  nothing 
extraordinary  in  any  one  of  those  particulars, 
but  the  whole  woman  irresistible :  Clarissa  looks 
languishing ;  Chloe  killing :  Clarissa  never  faib 
of  gaining  admiration ;  Chloe  of  moving  desire. 
The  gazers  at  Clarissa  are  at  first  unconcerned, 
■s  if  they  were  observing  a  fine  picture.  They 
who  behold  Chloe,  at  the  first  glance  discover 
transport,  as  if  they  met  their  dearest  friend. 
These  different  perfections  are  suitably  repre- 
sented by  the  last  great  painter  Italv  has  sent 
OS,  Mr.  Jervas.  Clarissa  is  by  that  skilful  hand 
placed  in  a  manner  that  looks  artless,  and  inno- 
cent of  the  torments  she  gives ;  Chloe  is  drawn 
with  a  liveliness  that  shows  she  is  conscious  of, 
bat  not  affected  with,  her  perfectionsi  Claris^ 
is  a  shepherdess,  Chloe  a  country  girl.  I  must 
own,  the  design  of  Chloe's  picture  showsi  to  me, 
rreai  mastery  in  the  painter ;  for  nothing  could 
be  better  imagined  than  the  dress  he  has  given 
hsr  of  a  straw-hat  and  a  ribbon,  to  represent  that 
sort  of  beanty  which  enters  the  heart  with  a  cer- 
tain familiarity,  and  cheats  it  into  a  belief  that 
St  has  received  a  lover  as  well  as  an  object  of  love. 
The  force  of  their  different  beauties  is  seen  also 
in  the  effects  it  makes  on  their  lovers.  The  ad- 
niiers  of  Chloe  are  eternally  gay  and  well- 
pleased:  those  of  Clarissa,  melancholy  and 
thooghtfuL  And  as  this  passion  always  changes 
the  natural  man  into  a  quite  different  nature 
fiom  what  he  was  before,  the  love  of  Chloe 
makes  coxcombs;  that  of  Clarissa  madmen. 
There  were  of  each  kind  jutft  now  in  this  ropm. 
Here  was  one  that  whistles,  laughs,  sings,  and 
eats  capers,  for  love  of  Chloe.  Another  has 
jost  now  writ  three  lines  to  Clarissa,  then  taken 
a  turn  in  the  warden,  then  came  back  again, 
then  tore  his  Tragmept,  then  called  for  some 
chocolate,  then  went  away  without  it. 

Chloe  has  so  many  admirers  in  the  house  at 
present,  that  there  is  too  much  noise  to  proceed 
m  my  narration ;  so  that  the  pro£ress  of  the 
love*»  of  Clarissa  and  Chloe,  together  with  the 

ri»  that  are  drunk  each  night  fi>r  the  one, 
the  many  siffhs  which  are  u^red,  and 
SQB«  written  on  the  other,  must  bMkr  subject 
«a  ntore  occasionf. 

C 


TTuTs  Co/ce-Aottte,  April  la 

• 
Letters  from  the  Hay-market  inform  us,  that 

on  Saturday  night  last,  the  Opera  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius  was  performed  with  great  applause. 
This  intelligence  is  not  very  acceptable  to  us 
friends  of  the  theatre  ;  for  the  stage  being  an 
entertainment  of  tlie  reason  and  all  our  faculties, 
this  way  of  being  pleased  with  the  suspense  of 
them  for  three  hours  together,  and  being  given 
up  to  the  shallow  satisfaction  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  only,  seems  to  arise  rather  from  the  degen- 
eracy of  our  understanding,  than  an  improve- 
ment  of  our  divisions.  That  the  undef  standing 
has  no  part  in  fhe  pleasure  is  evident^  from  what 
these  letters  Very  positively  assert,  to  wit,  that  a 
great  partof  the  performance  was  done  in  Italian; 
and  a  grcsit  critic*  fell  into  fits  in  the  gallery,  at 
seeing,  not  only  time  and  place,  but  languages 
and  nations  cenfused  in  the  most  incorrigible 
manner.  His  spleen  is  so  extremely  moved  on 
this  occasion  that  he  is  eoing  to  publish  a  tresb 
tise  against  operas,  which,  he  thinks,  have  aU 
ready  inclined  us  to  thouirhts  of  peace ;  and,  if 
tolerated,  must  infallibly  dispirit  us  from  carry, 
ing  on  the  war.  He  has  communicated  his 
scheme  to  the  whole  room,  and  declared  in  what 
manner  things  of  this  kind  were  first  introduced. 
He  has  upon  this  occasion  considered  the  nature 
of  sound  in  general,  and  made  a  very  elaborate 
digression  upon  the  London  Cries,  wherein  h^ 
has  shown  from  reason  and  philosophy,  why 
oysters  are  cried,  card-matches  sung,  and  tar* 
nips  and  all  other  vegetables  neither  cried,  sung, 
nor  said,  but  sold,  with  an  accent  aAd  tone 
neither  natural  to  man  nor  beast  This  piece 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  model  of  that  excel- 
lent discourse  of  Mrs.  Manl3rf  the  school-mis* 
tress,  concerning  samplars.  Advices  from  the 
upper  end  of  Piccadilly  say,  that  Mfll^-fairt  is 
utterly  abolished ;  and  we  hear  Mr.Penkethman 
has  removed  his  ingenious  company  of  strollers 
to  Greenwich.  But  other  letters  from  Deptford 
say,  the  company  is  only  making  thither,  and 
not  yet  settled ;  but  that  several  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  which  are  to  descend  in  ma- 
chines,  landed  at  the  KingVhead  Stairs  last 
Saturday.  Venus  and  Cupid  went  on  foot  from 
thence  to  Greenwich ;  Mars  got  drunk  in  the 
town,  and  broke  his  landlord's  head,  for  which 
he  sat  in  the  stocks  the  whole  evening ;  but  Mr. 
Penkethman  giving  security  llkat  he  shotild  do 
nothing  this  ensuing  summer,  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  The  most  melancholy  part  of  all  was, 
that  Diana  was  taken  in  the  act  of  fornica- 
tion with  a  boatman,  and  eammitted  by  justice 
Wrathful ;  which  has,  it  seems,  put  a  stop  to 
the  diversions  of  the  theatre  of  Blackheath.  Bat 
there  goes  d<fjm  another  Diana,  and  a  Patient 
Grizzle,  next  fiae,  from  Billingsgate/ 


*  John  Dennif.  who  sriticiied  the  tracedy  of  Csto.  kc  A 

t  See  in  Dr.  King's  Works,  vol.  fi.  8vo.  edit.  1776.  " Aa  J 

nay  on  the  invention  of  Samplers,  l»y  Mrs.  Arabella  I 

Manly,  schonl-mi^ress  at  Hackney.'*  i 

t  See  the  presealment  of  May  Fair  by  the  Grand  Janr  J 

of  Weetrainster,  an.  1708,  in  Slow'*  Survey,  Stc.  edit.  (^  1 

1755;  vol.  ii.  p.  17a    It  was  ^atfraly  abolished  In  the  ^        1 

year  1709 ;  Sbepherd'e-market.  near  Cnrzon-etreet.  was  J 

built  on  the  ipot  where  It  was  bald,  and  the  larround-  I 

—--        ■  J 
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It  is  credibly  reported,  that  Mr.  D — y*  has 
agreed  with  Mr.  Penkethman  to  have  his  play 
acted  before  that  audience  as  soon  as  it  has  had 
its  first  sixteen  days  fte  in  Drary-hme. 

Sit.  Jame9^9  Coffee-house^  April  18. 

They  write  from  Saxony,  of  the  thirteenth 
instaot,  N.  S.  that  the  grand  general  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  was  so  far  from  aBteting  into 
a  tr0%t|r  vith  J^ing  Stanislaus,  tbat  he  bad  writ- 
ten circular  MlbA,  wherein  he  exhorted  the 
Paiatine|  to  Join  against  him;  declaring  that 
this  was  Ihe  most  favourable  conjuncture  for 
asierting  thair  liberty.  ' 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  twenty -third 
instant,'!! •  S.  aay,  they  have  advices  fromVienna 
which  import  that  his  electoral  highness  of  Han- 
over had  signified  to  the  imperial  court,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  pnt  himself  at ^he  head  of*  the 
troops  of  the  empire,  except  more  effecttial  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  acting  vigorously  against 
the  enemy  the  ensuing  campaign.  Upon  this 
repfesentation,  the  emperor  has  given  orders  to 
several  regiments  to  march  towards  Ibe  Rhine  ; 
and  despatched  expresses  to  the  respective  prin« 
oes  of  the  empire  Id  desire  an  augmentation' of 
their  forces. 

Tliese  letters  add,  that  an  efpress  arrived  at 
{he  Hague  on  the  twentieth  instant,  with  advice 
that  the  enemy  having  made  a  detachment  fVom 
Tournay  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  each  trooper 
carrying  a  foot  soldier  behind  him,  in  order  to 
surprise  the  garrison  of  Alost ;  the  allies,  upon 
notice  of  their  march,  sent  out  a  strong  body  of 
troops  from  Ghent,  which  engaged  tlie  enemy 
at  Asche,  and  took  two  hundred  of  them  prison, 
crs,  obliging  the  rest  to  retire  without  making 
any  further  attempt  On  the  t^l^enty-second  in 
the  morning,  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  comin? 
from  Scotland,  were  attacked  by  six  French 
privateers,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Meuse.  We 
have  yet  no  certain  advice  of  the  event ;  but  let- 
ters from  Rotterdam  say,  that  a  Dutch  man- 
of-war  of  forty  guns,  which  was  convoy  to 
the  said  fleet,  was  taken,  as  were  also  eigh- 
teen of  the  merchants.  The  Swiss  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  States  haVe  completed  the 
augmentation  of  their  respective  companies. 
Those  of  Wirtembcrg  and  Prussia  are  expect* 
ed  on  the  frontiers  within  a  few  days ;  and  the 
auxiliaries  from  Saxony,  as  also  a  battalion  of 
Holstcin,  and  another  of  Wolfenbuttle,  are  ad- 
vancing  thither  with  all  expedition.  On  the 
twenty-first  instant  the  deputies  of  the  states 
had  a  confereAce  near  Woerden,  with  the  pre- 
sident Rouille  i  but  the  matter  which  was  there- 
in  debated  is  not  made  public.  His  grace  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene  con- 
tinue  at  Ui»  Hague. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  April  18. 

I  have  lately  been  very  studious  for  intelli- 

fence,  and  have  just  now,  by  my  astrological 
ying  post,  received  a  packet  from  Fe]icta,t  an 


*  Tom  D'Urfty. 

tin  tliii  allegorical  paper,  by  Felicia  is  meant  Britain. 


« ' 


island  in  America,  with  an  account  that  gives 
me  great  satisfaction,  and  lets  me  undersCwid, 
that  the  island  was  never  in  greater  prosperity, 
or  the  administration  in  so  good  hands,  sines 
the  death  of  their  late  glorious  king.  These 
letters  import,  that  the  chief  minister  has  en- 
tered into  a  firm  league  with  the  ablest  and  best 
men  c^  the  nation,  to  carry  on  the  cause  of 
liberty,  to  the  encouragement  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  honour.  Those  persons  at  the  helm  art  to 
useful,  and  in  themselves,  of  such  a  weight,  tbat 
their  strict  alliance  roust  needs  tend  to  the 
universal  ptosperity  of  the  people,  pamtllo,* 
it  seems,  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  state ; 
and  is  so  highly  valupd  by  all  men  lor  his  sin- 
gular probity,  courage,  aflability,  and  love  of 
mankind,  tliat  his  being  placed  in  that  station 
has  dissipated  the  fears  of  that  people,  who  of 
ail  the  world  are  the  most  jealous  of  their  liberty 
and  happiness,  and  the  least  provident  for  their 
security.  The  next  ifaember  of  their  societv  is 
Horatio,t  who  makes  all  tlie  public  dispatches. 
This  minister  is  master  of  all  the  languages  in 
use,  to  great  perfection.  He  is  held  in  the  high- 
est veneration  imaginable  for  a  severe  honesty, 
and  lovo  of  his  country  :  he  lives  in  a  court,  un- 
sullied with  any  of  its  artifices,  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed,  and  terror  of  oppressors.  Martid 
has  joined  himself  to  this  council ;  a  man  of 
most  undaunted  resolution,  and  great  knowledge 
in  maritime  aflTairs  ;  famous  for  destroying  the 
navy  of  the  Franks,^  and  singularly  happy  in 
one  particular,  that  he  never  preferred  a  man 
who  has  not  proved  remarkably  serviceable  to 
his  country.  Philanderji  is  mentioned  with  par- 
ticular distinction;  a  nobleman  who  has  the 
most  refined  taste  of  the  true  pleasures  and  ele- 
P^ce  of  life,  joined  to  an  indefatigable  industry 
in  business ;  a  man  eloquent  in  assemblies, 
agreeable  in  conversation,  and  dexterous  in  all 
manner  of  public  negotiations.  These  letters 
add,  that  Verono,ir  who  is  also  of  this  council, 
has  lately  set  sail  to  his  government  of  Patricia, 
with  design  to  confirm  ue  afiections  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  interests  of  his  queen.  This  minister 
is  master  of  great  abilities,  and  is  as  industrious 
and  restless  tot  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  the  greatest  enemy  can  be  to 
subvert  them.  The  influence  of  these  peraon- 
«gC8,  who  are  men  of  such  distinguished  parts 
and  virtues,  makes  the  people  enjoy  the  utmost 
tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  and  gives  them 
undoubted  hopes  of  a  secure  peace  urom  their 
vigilance  and  integrity. 

aOVCBTISZMENT. 

Upon  the  humble  petition  of  running  station- 
ers,  &C.  this  Paper  may  be  had  of  them,  Ibr  the 
future,  at  the  price  of  one  ponn^.** 


^KiOrd  John  fiomers,  Preftident  of  the  Council, 
t  Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolphin,  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

i  Edward  Riisael,  Earl  of  Orford. 
At  La  Hof^ue,  in  1692. 
William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Stew- 
ard of  the  Household. 

IT  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  fft- 
land. 
**  The  preceding  papers  had  been  given  gratis. 


Na5.] 

Noi  5.]  Tkunday,  Apil  21, 1709. 

Qaieqoad  afUDt  bominet 

DOftri  e»t  fkrrago  libelli.     Jico.  Bat.  i.  85, 86. 

WlMte*er  men  do,  or  say,  or  tbink,  or  dream. 
Oar  motley  ^per  aeixee  for  iu  theme.  P. 

WkUe^g  ChoeolaUJumBe^  April  20. 

*«  Wboaamea  that  loot  thing,  love,  without  a  tear, 

tee  M  debauched  by  iUbred  customs  here  7 
an  exact  perfection  they  have  brought 
(.actios  love,  the  passion  is  forgot." 
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Thk  mu  long  a^  a  witty  aathot's  lamenta- 
tioa,  bat  the  evil  still  continues ;  and  if  a  man 
ofanj  delicacy  were  to  attend  the  discourses  of 
the  yono;  fellows  of  this  age,  he  would  believe 
tbere  were  none  but  prostitutes  to  make  the  ob- 
jects of  passion.  So  true  it  is  what  the  author 
•f  the  above  verses  said,  a  little  before  his  death, 
of  the  modem  pretenders  to  gallantry  :  "  they 
Kt  dp  ibr  wits  in  this  a^e,  by  saying  when  they, 
are  sober,  what  they  of  the  last,  spoke  only  when 
they  were  drunk.'*  But  Cupid  is  not  only  blind 
It  present,  but  dead  drunk ;  he  has  lost  all  his 
ficoities :  else  how  should  Celia  be  so  long  a 
Biaid  with  that  agreeable  behaviour  7  ^-orinna 
with  that  sprightly  wit?  Lesbia  with  that 
heaienly  voice  1  and  Sacharissa,  with  all  those 
excdlsoces  in  one  person,  frequent  the  park, 
the  play,  and  murder  the  poor  tits  that  drag  her 
t»  pabUc  places,  and  not  a  man  turn  pale  at  her 
appeannce?  But  such  is  the  fallen  state  of 
love,  that  if  it  were  not  for  honest  Cynthio,  who 
is  true  to  the  cause,  we  should  hardly  have  a 
pattern  left  of  the  ancient  worthies  that  way  ; 
aod  indeed,  he  has  but  very  little  encouragement 
to  persevere ;  but  he  has  a  devotion,  rather  than 
lore,  for  his  mistress,  and  says, 

**  Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

Leave  the  mt  to  her  and  Ate ; 
Some  kind  planet  fVom  above 
May,  perhaps,  her  pamion  move ; 
Lovers  on  their  stars  must  wait."* 

Bat  the  stars  I  am  so  intimately  acquainted 
with,  that  I  can  assure  him  he  will  nerer  have 
her ;  for,  would  you  believe  it  7  though  Cynthio 
kas  wit,  good  sense,  fortune,  and  his  very  being 
dBpends  upon  her,  the  termagant  for  whom  he 
■igha,  is  in  love  with  a  fellow  whf  stares  in  the 
fi»  aH  the  time  he  is  with  her,  and  lets  J|«^ 
phinly  see,  she  may  possibly  be  his  rival,  mit 
never  his  mistress.  Yet  Cynthio,  the  same  un< 
happy  man,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  first  nar- 
ntive,  pleases  himself  with  a  vain  imagination, 
that  with  the  language  of  his  eyes,  now  he  has 
ftnod  who  she  is,  he  shall  conquer  her,  though 
her  eyes  are  intent  upon  one  who  looks  from 
her;  which  is  ordinary  with  the  sex.  It  is 
eertainly  a  mistake  in  the  ancients,  to  draw  the 
little  gentlemm  iotr^  as  a  blind  boy ;  for  his 
real  character  is,  a  little  thief  that  squints ;  ibr 
Mk  Mrs.  Meddle,  who  is  a  confidant  or  spy 
opon  all  the  passions  in  town,  and  she  j^ill 
tell  yea  that  the  whole  is  a  game  of  cross  i»ur- 
poses.  The  lover  is  generally  pursuing  one 
who  i»4n  pursuit  of  another,  and  running  from 


*  These  verses  are  part  of  a  song  by  Lord  Cutts,  Bieele's 
"^  patron.  See  Uiem'^entlK  in  Nichols's  *  Sebect  Col- 

^inor  Toi. ».  p  337. 


one  that  desires  to  meet  him.  Nay,  tlie  nature 
of  this  passion  is  so  justly  represented  in  a 
squinting  little  thief  (who  is  always  in  a  double 
action,)  that  do  but  obwirtPft  Clarissa  next  timg 
you  see  her,  and  you  wiu'find,  when  her  eyes 
have  made  their  soft  tour  roimd  the  company, 
she  make*  no  stay  on  him  they  say  she  is  to 
marry,  but  rests  two  seconds  of  a  minute  oa 
Wildair,  who  neither  looks  nor  thinks  OA  Jtfr 
oir  any  mg0kn  else.  How#ver,  Cynthio  had  « 
bow  fMm  her  Ifit  other  day,  upon  which  he  is 
very  much  come  to  himself;  and  I  heard  hiia 
send  his  man  of  an  errand  yesterday,  without 
any  manner  of  hesitation  ;  a  quarter  iTanhour 
after  whidi  he  reckoned  MpentA  remembered 
he  was  to  sop  «hh  a  fpieod,  and  went  exactly 
to  his  appointment.  I  sent  t»>kiiow  how  he  did 
this  morning ;  and  I  find  that  he  bath  not  fQ|gq^ 
that  he  speke  to  me  yesterday. 

WiW9  CeffeeJunue,  April  2(L 

This  week  being  sacred  to  bdjf  thifii  mn^ 
no  public  diversions  allowed;  tlicrc  ha^  ^9^ 
taken  lutice  of,  even  here,  a  little  treatise,  oallid« 
•  A  pnjbct  for  the  Advancement  of  Rel^ioli : 
dedicated  lo  the  countess  qf  Berkeley;'^  tlte 
title  was  so  uncommon,  and  promised  so.  peui* 
liar  a  way  of  thinking,  that  e^eTy  jjgjfoi  has  read 
it,  and  as  many  as  have  done  so',  Fiave  approved 
it  It  is  written  with  the  spirit  of  one  who  has 
seen  the  world  enough  to  undervalue  it  with , 
good-breeding.  The  author  must  certainly  be 
a  man  of  wisdom  as  well  as  piety,  and  have 
spent  much  time  in  the  exercise  of  botb*  Tht 
real  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  lively  niknner 
without  unseasonable  passions ;  and  the  whole 
air  of  the  book,  as  to  the  language,  the  aenti- 
ments,  and  the  reasonings,  shows  it  was  writ- 
ten by  one  whose  virtue  sits  easy  about  him, 
and  to  whom  vice  is  thoroughly  contemptible. 
It  was  said  by  one  of  the  company,  alluding  to 
that  knowledge  of  the  world  the  author  seems 
to  have,  "  The  man  writes  much  like  a  gentle, 
man,  and  go<y»  to  heaven  with  a  very  good  mien.*' 

SL  Jamak'9  C^ee-houBe,  April  20. 

..  Letters  from  It^j  say,  that  the  marquis  d« 
Prie,  upon  the  receipt  of  an  express  from  the 
court  of  Vienna,  went  immediately  lo  the  palace 
of  cardinal  Pauluccll  minister  o(  state  to  his 
holiness,  and  demanded,  in  the  naitte  of  his  im- 
perial majesty,  that  king  Charles  should  forth- 
with  be  acknowledged  king  of  Spain,  by  a  so- 
lemn act  of  the  congregation  qf  cardinals,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  :  he  declared,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  the  least  hesitation  were 
made  in  this  most  important  article  of  ike  late 
treaty,  he  should  not  only  be  obliged  to  leave 
Rome  himselC'but  also  transmit  bis  master^s 
orders  to  the  impexial  troops  to  face  about,  and 
return  into  the  ecclesiastical  dominions.  When 
the  cardinal  reported  this  message  to  the  pope, 
his  holines  was  struck  with  so  sensible  an  afflic. 
tion,  that  he  burst  into  tears  :  his  sorrow  was 
aggravated  by  letters  which,  immediately  after. 


♦  First  published  by  Bwlfl,  ITtW. 
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trrived  from  the  coart  of  Madrid,  wherein  his 
nancio  acquainted  him,  Vh^t,  upon  the  newa  of 
hie  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  he  had 
received  a  message  to'lbrbeft'  coming  to  court ; 
,  and  the  people  were  so  highly  provoked,  that 
thej  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  insulting 
his  palace.  These  letters  add,  that  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  gone  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  and 
fh)m  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  where  the  governor  paid 
his  majesty  all  imaginable  honours.  The  king 
designed  to  go  iVom  thence  to  Lucca,  where  a 
magnificent  l<nqp>ment  was  prepared  for  his 
diversion.  Anlffliglish  man-of-war,  which  came 
from  Port-Mahon  to  Leghorn  in  six  days,  brought 
advice,  that  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Whittaker,  was  safely  arrived  at  Barcelona, 
with  the  troops  and  ammunition  which  he  had 
taken  in  at  Naples. 

General  Bonoval,  governor  of  Comachio,  had 
lummoned  the  magistrates  of  all  the  towns 
near  that  place  ta  appear  before  him,  and  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  imperial  majesty,  com- 
manding also  the  gentry  to  pay  him  homage 
on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
Advices  from  Switzerland  inform  us,  that  the 
baakers  of  Geneva  were  utterly  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Betnard.  They  add,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  were  returned 
fVom  Soleure,  where  they  were  assembled  at 
the  instance  of  tlie  French  ambassador,  but 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  reception 
thev  had  from  that  roiniUfer.  It  is  true,  he 
omitted  no  civilities  or  expressions  of  friendship 
fit>m  his  master,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  their 
pensions  and  arrears:  what  further  provoked 
their  indignation  was,  that,  instead  of  twenty- 
five  pistoles,  formerly  allowed  to  each  member, 
for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  diet,  he  had 
presented  them  with  six  only.  They  write  from 
bresden,  that  king  Augustus  was  still  busy  in 
recruiting  his  cavalry,  and  that  the  Danish 
troops  that  lately  served  in  Hungfary  had  or- 
ders  to  be  in  Saxony  ^  the  Middle  of  May ;  and 
that  his  Majesty  of  Denmark  was  expected  at 
Dresden  in  the  beginning  of  that  faionth.  King 
Augustus  makes  great  preparations  for  his  re- 
cepiipn,  and  has  appointed  sixty  coaches,  each 
drawn  by  six  horses,  for  that  purpose :  the  in- 
terview  of  these  princes  affords  great  matter 
for  speculation.  Letters  from  Paris,  of  the 
twenty-second  of  this  month  say,  that  mar- 
ahal  Haroourt  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  were 
preparing  to  go  into  Alsace  and  Dauphin^,  but 
that  their  trrops  were  in  want  of  all  manner 
of  necessaries.  The  court  of  France  had  re- 
oeived  advices  firom  Madrid,  that  on  the  seventh 
of  this  month,  the  states  of  Spain,  had,  with 
much  magnificence,  acknowledged  the  prince 
of  Asturias  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  This 
was  performed  at  Buen-Retiro;  the  deputies 
took  the  oaths,  on  that  occasion,  from  the  hands 
of  cardinal  Portocarrero.  These  advices  add, 
that  it  was  signified  to  the  pope*s  nuncio,  by 
order  of  council,  to  depart  from  that  court,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  a  gnard  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  conduct  him  to  Bayonne. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  of  the  twenty-sixth 
instant,  inform  us,  that  prince  Eugene  was  to 
■et  out  the  next  day  for  Brussels,  to  put  all 
things  in  readiness  for  opening  the  campaign. 


They  add,  that  the  grand  pensioner  having  re> 
ported  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  what  passed 
in  the  last  conference  with  IVfr.  Rouille,  his 
grace  had  taken  a  resolution  immediately  to 
return  to  Great  Britain,  to  communicate  to  her 
majesty,  all  that  has  been  transacted  in  that  im- 
portant affair. 

Fnm  my  own  Apartment,  April  30. 

The  nature  of  my  miscellaneous  work  is  such, 
that  I  shall  always  take  the  liberty  to  tell  for 
news,  such  things  (let  them  have  happened 
never  so  much  before  the  time  of  writing/  as 
have  escaped  public  notice,  or  have  been  mis- 
represented to  the  world ;  provided  that  I  am 
still  within  rules,  and  trespass  not  as  a  Tatler, 
any  farther  than  in  an  incorrectness  of  style,  and 
writing  in  an  air  of  common  speech,  llius,  if 
an](  thing  that  is  said,  even  of  old  Anchises  or 
^neas,  be  set  by  me  in  a  different  light  than 
has  hitherto  been  hit  upon,  in  order  to  inspire 
the  love  and  admiration  of  worthy  actions,  you 
will,  gentle  reader,  1  hope,  accept  of  it  for  ^• 
telligence  you  had  not  before.  But  I  am  going 
upon  a  narrative,  the  matter  of  which,  I  know 
to  be  true :  it  is  not  only  doing  justice  to  the 
deceased  merit  of  such  persons  as,  had  they 
lived,  would  not  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
thank  me,  but  also  an  instance  of  the  greatness 
of  spirit  in  the  lowest  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 
Take  it  as  follows : — 

At  the  siege  of  Namur,  by  the  allies,  there 
were  in  the  ranks  of  the  company  commanded 
by  captain  Pincent,  in  colonel  Frederick  Hamil- 
ton's  regiment,  one  Union,  a  corporal,  and  one 
Valentine,  a  private  centinel;  there  happened 
between  these  two  men  a  dispute  about  a  mat- 
ter of  love,  which  upon  some   aggravations, 
grew  to  an  irreconcileable  hatred  Union,  .being 
the  officer  of  Valentine,  took  all  opportunities 
even  to  strike  his  rival,  and  to  profess  the  spite 
and  reven^  which  moved  him  to  it    The  cen. 
tinel  bore  it  without  resistance ;  but  frequently 
said,  he  would  die  to  be  revenged  of  that  tyrant. 
They  had  spent  whole  months  thus,  one  in- 
juring,  the  other  complaining;  when,  in  the 
midst  of  this-  rage  towards  each  other,  they 
were  commanded  upon  the  attack  of  the  castle^ 
where  the  corporal  received  a  shot  in  the  thigbf 
and  fell;  the  French  pressing  on,  and  be  ex- 
pectin'g  to  be  trampled  to  death,  called  out  to 
his  enemy,  'Ah  Valentine !  can  you  leave  me 
here?'    Valentine  immediately  ran  back,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fire  of  the  French,  took 
the  corporal  upon  his  back,  and  brou?bt  him 
through  all  that  danger,  as  fiir  as  the  abbey  of 
Salsine,  where  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  head  : 
his  body  foil  under  his  enemy  whom  he  was  car- 
rying off.  Union  immediately  forgot  his  wound, 
rose  up,  tearing  his  hair,  and  then  threw  him- 
self upon  the  bleeding  carcass,  crying,  *Ah, 
Val^ptine !  was  it  for  me,  who  have  so  barba- 
ronsTy  used  thee,  that  thou  hast  died  ?  I  will 
not  live  after  thee.'  He  was  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  forced  from  the  body,  but  was  reiaoved 
with  it  bleeding  in  his  arms,  and  attended  with 
tears  by  all  their  comrades  who  knew  their  en- 
mity.   When  he  was  brought  to  a  tent,  his 
wounds  were  dressed  by  force;  but  the  next 
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day,  still  calling  upon  Valentine,  and  lament- 
ing hia  cruelties  to  him,  he  died  in  the  pang*  of 
remone  and  despair. 

It  may  be  a  question  among  men  of  noble 
sentiments,  whether  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons had  the  greater  soul ;  he  that  was  so  ge- 
nerous as  to  venture  his  life  for  his  enemy,  or 
he  who  could  not  survive  the  man  that  diedi,  in 
kying  upon  him  such  an  obKgation? 

When  we  see  spirits  like  these  in  a  people,  to 
what  height  may  we  not  suppose  their  glory 
may  riae  7  but  (as  it  is  excellently  observed  by 
Sallust)  it  is  not  only  to  the  general  bent  of  a 
nation  that  rreat  revolutions  are  owing,^  but  to 
the  extraordmary  genio's  that  lead  them.  On 
which  occasion,  he  proceeds  io  say,  that  the 
Roman  gfreatneas  was  neither  to  be  attributed 
to  their  superior  policy,  for  in  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians excelled ;  nor  to  their  valour,  for  in  that 
the  Gaols  were  preferable;  but  to  particubtr 
men,  who  were  bom  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, and  formed  for  great  attempts.  This  he 
aays,  to  introduce  the  characters  of  C!esar  and 
Calp*  It  would  be  entering  into  too  weighty  a 
discourse  for  this  place,  if  I  attempted  to  show, 
that  nor  natitm  has  produced  as  great  and  able 
men  fiir  public  affairs  as  any  other.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, the  reader  outruns  me,  and  fixes  his  im- 
agination upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  is, 
methinks,  a  pleasing  reflection,  to  consider  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  fortune  of 
this  illustrious  man,  who,  in  the  space  of  forty 

J  ears,  has  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of 
omaa  life,  until  he  has  ascended  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prince,*  and  become  the  scourge  of  a 
tyrant,  who  sat  on  one  of  the  greatest  thrones 
c^  Europe,  before  the  man  who  was  to  have  the 
greatest  part  in  his  downfall,  had  made  one  step 
mto  the  world.  But  such  elevations  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  an  exact  prudence,  a 
}  cahn  courage,  a  well-governed  temper,  a  patient 
ambition,  and  an  affable  behaviour.  These  arts, 
as  they  were  the  steps  to  his  greatness,  so  they 
\  are  the  pillars  of  it  now  it  is  raised.  To  this, 
her  gionoos  son,  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for 
the  i^ppy  conduct  of  her  arms,  of  whom  she  can 
boast,  that  she  has  produced  a  man  formed  by 
nature  to  lead  a  nation  of  heroes* 
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Saturday^  AprU  23, 1709. 


If 


Qiiicqiiid  agiint  bomii 

DOBtri  est  farrago  libellL     Jw,  Bat  i.  85, 80. 

Whate'er  iiHiii  do,  or  say.  or  think,  or  dream. 

Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P.    . 

WUTt  Coffee Jum9€,  AprU  22. 

I  AW  just  come  from  visiting  Sappho,  a  fine 
lady,  who  writes  verses,  sings,  dances,  and  can 
say  and  do  whatever  she  pleases,  withoat  the 
imputation  of  any  thing  that  can  injuie  her 


*  In  tlie  year  17IK  ia  eonsrtiQenoe  of  the  memorable 
vktory  at  Hochiited,  the  duke  of  Msrlboroush  was  ap- 
poiatfMlk prince  of  the  empire;  and  had  MiMenhrim 
asHfaed  nr  his  principality,  Nov.  13, 1705.  M.  Met* 
w^er  says,  that  tbia  complimeDt,  for  it  wan  little  more, 
■lade  this  duke  of  Mariborough  more  hauf  bty.  **  Thia 
little  prineipality,  In  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
(says  m)  be  randeied  back  again  at  peace.'*. 


character ;  for  she  is  so  well  knowa  to  hare 
no  passion  but  selfllov^or  folly  but  affectation, 
that  now,  upon  any  occasion,  they  only  cry,  *•  It 
is  her  way  T  and,  *  That  is  sp  like  her  !*  without 
farther  reflection.  As  I  came  into  the  room,  she 
cries,  *Oh !  Mr.Bickerstafi^  I  am  utterly  undone; 
I  have  broke  that  pretty  Italian  fan  I  showed  you 
when  you  were  here  last,  wherein  were  so  admir- 
ably drawn  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  asleep 
in  each  other^s  arms.  But  there  is  suchan  afiini- 
ty  between  paint^g  and  poetry,  that  I  have  been 
improving  the  imafircs  whidi  wece  raised  hy 
that  picture,  by  reading  the  same  representation 
in  two  of  our  greatest  poets.  Look  you,  here 
are  the  same  passages  in  Milton  and  in  Dryden* 
All  Milton*s  thooghts  are  wonderfitUv  just  and 
natural,  in  that  inimitable  description  wjtich 
Adam  makes  of  himself,  in  the  eighth  •'book  of  ^ 
Paradise  Lost^  But  there  is  none  of  them  iiner 
than  that  contained  in  the  following  lines,  wherg 
he  tells  us  his  thoughts,  when  he  was  falling 
asleep,  a  little  afler  Sie  creation : 

While  thus  I  called,  and  strayed  I  knew  not  whither, 
From  whence  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 
This  happy  light ;  wh«n  answer  none  returned. 
On  a  green  shady  bank,  proAiae  of  flowers,  » 

Pensive  I  sate  me  down,  tliere  geittie  sleep 
First  found  roe,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowned  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 
I  then  was  passiqg  to  my  former  stale      ^ 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve.  « 

But  now  I  cannot  forgive  this  odious  thing, 
this  Dryden,  who,  in  his  **  State  of  Innocence,** 
has  given  my  great  grandmother  Eve  the  same 
apprehension  of  annihilation  on  a  very  different 
occasion;  as  Adam  pronounces  it  of  himself^ 
when  he  was  'seized  with  a  pleasing  kind  of 
stupor  and  deadness.  Eve  Qmcies  herself  falling 
away,  and  dissolving  in  the  hurry  of  a  rapture. 
However,  the  verses  are  very  good,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  she  says  may  be  natural ;  I  will 
read  them :  km. 

When  yoQT  kind  eyes  looked  lansQishing  oa  mine. 
And  wreathing  arraa  did  soft  embraces  Join ; 
A  ddabtfiil  trembling  seiaed  me  first  all  o'er, 
Then  wishes,  and  a  warmth  unknown  before ; 
What  followed  was  all  ecsUsy  and  trance. 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyes  did  dance. 
And  speechless  jojrs,  in  whose  sweet  tumults  tost, 
I  thought  my  bieatliand  my  new  being  lost. 

'  She  went  on,  and  said  a  thousand  good  things 
at  random,  but  so  strangely  mixed,  that  you 
would  be  apt  to  sav,  all  her  wit  is  mere  good 
luck,  and  not  the  effect  of  reason  and  judgment 
When  I  made  my  escape  hither,  I  fbund  a  gen* 
tleman  playing  the  critic  on  two  other  great 
poets,  even  Virgil  and  Homer.*  He  was  ob- 
serving  that  Virgil  is  more  judicious  than  the 
other  in  the  epitmts  he  gives  his  hero.  Homer^s 
usual  epithet,  said  he,  is  n»Smt  «%uf,  or  ns^ei^xifc, 
and  his  indiscretion  has  been  oflon  rallied  by 
the  critics,  for  mentioning  the  nimblcness  of 
foot  in  Achilles,  though  he  describes  him  stand- 
ing, sitting,  lying  down,  fighting,  eating,  drink- 


*  Addison,  on  reading  )K>re  this  cnrions  remark  upon 
Virgil,  which  he  himself  had  communicated  to  Steele, 
instantly  discovered  that  his  friend  was  tho  author  of 
the  TaUer,  to  which,  he  very  soon  after  became  a  prin- 
cipal contributor.  He  was  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  secre* 
tary  to  lord  Wharton,  and  returned  to  England  with  the 
lord  UsQtenant,  the  eighth  of  September  foUOwing ,  ITOOi 
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ing,  or  in  any  other  circumstance,  however  for- 
eign or  repugpnant  to  spoed  and  activity.  Virgil*8 
common  epithet  to  ^neas,  is  Pius  or  Pater.  I 
have  tiierefore  considBred,  said  he,  what  passage 
there  M  in  any  of  his  hero's  actions,  where 
•  •Hher  of  these  appeihitions  would  have  been 
most  proper,  to  see  if  I  could  catch  him  at  the 
same  fault  with  Homer :  and  this,  I  think,  is 
bh  meeting  with  Dido  in  the  cave,  where  Pius 
^neas  would  have  been  absurd,  and  Pater 
iEfneas  a  burlesque :  the  poet,  therefore,  wisely 
dropped  them  both  for  Dux  TVojanua  ;  which 
he  has  repeated  twice  in  Juuo*s  speech,  and  his 
own  narration  :  for  he  very  well  knew,  a  loose 
action  might  be  consistent  enough  with  the 
usual  manners  df  a  soldier,  though  it  became 
neither  the  chastity  of  a  pious  man,  nor  the 
gravity  of  the  father  of  a  people. 

Chrecian  Coffee-house^  April  22. 

While  other  parts  of  the  town  are  amused 
with  the  present  actions,  we  generally  spend 
the  evening  at  this  table  in  inquiries  mto  an- 
tiquity, and  think  any  thing  news  which  gives 
US  new  knowledcfe.  Thus  we  are  making  a 
very  pleasant  entCTtainment  to  ourselves,  in  put. 
ting  the  actions  of  Homer^s  Iliad  into  an  exact 
journaL 

This  poem  is  introduced  by  Chryses,  king  of 
Chryse'is,  and  priest  of  Apollo,  who  comes  to  re- 
demand  his  daughter,  who  had  been  carried  off 
at  the  taking  ot  that  city,  and  given  to  Aga- 
memnon for  his  part  of  the  booty.  The  refusal 
he  received  cnri^os  Apollo,  who  for  nine  days, 
showered  down  darts  upon  them,  which  occa- 
sioned the  pestilence. 

The  tenth  day,  Achilles  assembled  the  coun- 
cil, and  encourages  Chalcas  to  speak  for  the  sur- 
render of  Chryseis,  to  appease  Apollo.  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles  storm  at  one  anotl^r, 
notwithstanding  which,.  Agamemnon  will  not 
release  his  prisoner,  unless  he  has  Briseis  in 
her  stead.  After  long  contestations,  wherein 
Agamemnon  gives  a  glorious  character  of  Achil- 
les^s  valour,  he  determines  to  restore  ChryseVs 
Id  her  father,  and  sends  two  heralds  to  fetch 
away  Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  abandons  him- 
self to  sorrow  and  despair.  His  mother  Thetis, 
comes  to  comfort  him  under  his  affliction,  aiid 
promises  to  represent  his  sorrowful  lamentation 
Co  Jupiter :  but  he  oould  not  attend  to  it ;  for, 
*  the  evening  before,  he  had  appointed  to  divert 
himself  for  two  days,  beyond  the  seas,  with  the 
harmless  Ethiopians. 

It  was  the  twenty-first  day  afler  Chryseis's 
arrival  at  the  camp,  that  Thetis  went  very  early 
to  demand  an  audience  of  Jupiter.  The  means 
he  used  to  satisfy  her  were,  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  to  attack  the  Trojans;  that  so  they 
might  perceive  the  consequence  of  contemning 
Achilles,  and  the  miseries  they  suffer  if  he  does 
«jb  not  head  them.  The  next  night  he  orders  Aga- 
memnon, in  a  dream,  to  attack  them  ;  who  was 
deceived  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  victory, 
and  also  taking  the  city,  without  sharing  the 
honour  with  Achilles. 

On  the  twenty -second,  in  the  morning,  he  as- 
sembles the  council,  and  having  made  a  feint  of 
nising  the  siege  and  retiring,  he  declares  to 


them  his  dream ,  and,  togethmr  with  Nest6r  and 
Ulysses,  resolves  on  an  engagement. 

This  was  the  twenty-third  day,  which  is 
full  of  incidents,  and  which  continues  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  the  second  canto  to  the 
eighth. 

The  armies  being  then  drawn  up  in  view  of 
one  another.  Hector  brings  it  about,  that  Me- 
nelaus  and  Paris,  the  two  persons  concerned  in 
the  quarrel,  should  decide  it  by  a  single  com. 
bat,  which  tending  to  the  advantage  of  Mene- 
laus,  was  interrupted  by  a  cowardice  infused 
by  Minerva :  then  both  armies  engage,  where 
the  Trojans  have  the  disadvantage ;  but  being 
afterwards  animated  by  Apollo,  they  repulse 
the  enemy,  yefr  they  are  once  again  forced  to 
give  ground ;  but  their  affairs  were  retrieved 
by  Hector,  who  has  a  single  combat  with  Ajaz. 
The  gods  threw  themselves  into  the  battle  : 
Jyno  and  Minerva  took  the  Grecians*  part,  and 
Apollo  and  Mars,  the  Trojans* ;  but  Mars  and 
Venus  are  both  wounded  by  Diomcdes. 

The  truce  for  burying  the  slain  ended  the 
twenty-third  day,  afler  which  the  Greeks  threw 
up  a  great  intrenchment,  to  secure  tl^ir  navy 
from  danger.  Councils  are  held  on  both  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  day,  the 
battle  is  renewed,  but  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
manner  to  the  Greeks,  who  are  beaten  back  to 
their  intrenchments.  Agamemnon,  being  in 
despair  at  this  ill  success,  proposes  to  the  coun. 
cil  to  quit  the  enterprise,  and  retire  from  Troy. 
But,  by  the  advice  of  Nestor,  he  is  persuaded 
to  regain  Achilles,  by  returning  Chryseis,  and 
sending  him  considerable  presents.  Hereupon 
Ulysses  and  Ajax  are  sent  to  that  hero,  who 
continues  inflexible  in  his  anger.  Ulysses,  at 
his  return,  joins  himself  with  Diomedes,  and 
goes  in  the  night  to  gain  intelligence  of  the 
enemy  :  they  enter  into  tlieir  very  camp,  where 
finding  the  centinels  asleep,  they  made  a  great 
slaughter.  Rhesus,  who  was  just  tlicn  arrived 
with  recruits  from  Thrace,  for  the  Trojans,  woa 
killed  in  that  action.  Here  ends  the  tenth  canto. 
The  sequel  of  this  journal,  will  be  inserted  in 
the  next  article  from  this  place. 

St,  James's  CoffeeJumsef  April  22. 

We  hear  from  Italy,  that  notwithstanding  the 
pope  has  received  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  demanding  of  him  to  explain  himself  upon 
the  affair  of  acknowledging  king  Charles,  his 
holiness  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to  send  any 
answer  to  that  prince.  The  court  of  Rome  ap. 
pears  very  much  mortified,  that  they  are  not  to 
see  his  majesty  of  Denmark  in  that  city,  having 
perhaps  given  themselves  vain  hopes  from  a 
visit  made  by  a  Protestant  prince  to  thttt  see. 
Tlie  pope  has  despatched  a  gentleman  to  com- 
pliment his  majesty,  and  sent  the  king  a  pre- 
sent  of  all  the  curiosities  and  antiquities  of  Rome, 
represented  in  seventeen  volumes,  very  richly 
bound,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary. Letters  from  Genoa  of  the  fourteenth 
instant,  say,  that  a  felucca  was  arrived  there,  in 
five  days  from  Marseilles,  with  an  account,  that 
the  people  of  that  city  had  made  an  insurrec- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions ; 
and  that  the  intendant  had  ordered  some  com* 
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panies  of  mari])f|8,  and  the  men  belonging  to 
the  galleys,  to  stahd  to  their  arms  to  protect  nim 
from  violence ;  but  that  he  began  to  be  in  as 
much  apprehension  of  his  guards,  as  of  those 
from  whom  they  were  to  defend  him.  When 
that  verael  came  away,  the  soldiers  murmured 
pabhcly  for  want  of  pay ;  and  it  was  generally 
believed,  they  would  pillage  the  magazines,  as 
the  garrisons  of  Grenoble  and  other  towns  of 
France  had  already  done.  A  vessel  which  lately 
came  into  Leghorn,  brought  advice  that  the 
British  squadron  was  arrived  at  Port  Mahon, 
where  they  were  taking  in  more  troops,  in  order 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  Alicant,  which  still 
made  a  very  vigorous  defence.  It  is  said  admi- 
ral Byng  win  t^  at  the  head  of  that  expedition. 
The  king  of  Denmark  was  gone  from  Leghorn 
towards  Lucca. 

They  write  from  Vienna,  that  in  case  the 
allies  should  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  count  Zinzcndorf  will  be  appointed  first 
plenipotentiary,  the  count  de  Goes  the  second, 
and  monsieur  Van  Konsbruch  a  third.  Major- 
general  Palmes,  envoy  extraordinary  from  her 
Britannic  majesty,  has  been  very  urgent  with 
that  court,  to  make  their  utmost  efforts  against 
France  the  ensuing  campaign,  in  order  to  oblige 
ber  to  such  a  peace,  as  may  establish  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe  fbr  the  future. 

We  are  also  informed,  that  the  pope  uses  all 
imaginable  shifts  to  elude  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  emperor,  and  that  be  demanded  the 
immediate  restitution  of  Comachio;  insisting 
also,  that  his  imperial  majesty  should  ask  par- 
don, and  desire  absolution  fbr  what  had  for- 
merly passed,  before  he  would  solemnly  ac- 
knowledge king  Charles.  But  this  was  utterly 
refused* 

HThey  hear  at  Vienna,  by  letters  from  Con- 
stantinople, dated  the  twenty-second  of  February 
last,  that  on  the  twelfUi  of  that  month,  the  grand 
■eignior  took  occasion,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  festivals  of  the  Mussulmen,  to  set  all  the 
Christian  slaTes,  which  were  in  the  galleys,  at 
liberty. 

Advices  from  Switzerland  import,  that  the 
preachers  of  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  continue 
to  create  new  jealousies  of  the  Pi^tcstants ;  and 
some  disturbances  lately  happened  there  on 
that  account  The  Protestants  and  Papists  in 
the  town  of  Hamman,  go  to  divine  service  one 
after  another,  in  the  same  church,  as  is  usual 
in  many  other  parts  of  Switzerland;  but  on 
Sunday,  the  tenth  instant,  the  popish  curate, 
baring  ended  his  service,  attempted  to  hinder 
the  Protestants  from  entering  into  the  church, 
according  to  custom ;  but  the  Protestailts  briskly 
attacked  him  and  his  party,  and  broke  into  it  by 
Ibj-oe. 

Last  nifbt,  between  seven  and  eight,  his 
fraoe  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  arrived  at  court 

FraM  my  own  Apartment^  AprU  22. 

The  present  great  captains  of  the  age,  the 
doke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene,  hav- 
iag  been  the  subject  of  the  discourse  of  the  last 
eonpany  I  was  m ;  it  has  naturally  led  me  into 
a  Qonaideration  of  Alexander  and  Ctesar,  the 
Iwo  greatest  names  that  ever  appeared  before 


this  century.  In  order  to  enter  into  th^ir 
characters,  there  needs  no  more  but  examininjf 
their  behaviour  in  parallel  circumstanceSk  It 
must  be  allowed  that  they  had  an  equal  great- 
ness of  soul ;  but  Ctesar *B  was  more  corrected, 
and  allayed  by  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  dlt^  « 
cumspection.  This  is  seen  conspicuously  in 
one  particular,  in  their  histbries,  wherein  they 
seem  to  have  shown  exactly  the  differenced 
their  tempers.  When  Alexander,  afler  a  long 
course  of  victories,  would  still  have  led  his  sol- 
diers farther  from  home,  they  unanimously  re^ 
fused  to  follow  him.  We  meet  with  the  like 
behaviour  in  Caesar's  army,  in  the  midst  of  his 
march  against  Ariovistus.  Let  us,  therefore, 
observe  the  conduct  of  our  two  generals  in  so 
nice  an  affair :  and  here  we  find  Alexander  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  upbraidinfif  them  with 
their  cowardice,  and  meanness  of  spirit;  and, 
in  the  end,  telling  them  plainly,  be  would  go 
forward  himself,  tiiough  not  a  man  followed 
him.  This  showed,  indeed,  im  excesstfre  bravery ; 
but  how  would  the  commander  have  come  off, 
if  the  speech  hud  not  succeeded,  and  the  sol- 
diers  had  taken  him  at  his  word  7  the  project 
seems  of  a  piece  with  Mr.  Bayes's  in  *  The  Re- 
hearsal,' who,  to  gain  a  clap  in  his  prologue, 
comes  out  with  a  terrible  fellow,  in  a  fur-cap, 
following  him,  and  tells  his  audience,  if  they 
would  not  like  his  play,  he  would  lie  down  and 
have  his  head  struck  off.  If  this  gained  a  clap, 
all  was  well ;  but  if  not,  there  was  nothing  left.  ^ 
but  fbr  the  executioner  to  do  his  office.  But 
Coesar  would  not  leave  the  success  of  his  speech 
to  such  uncertain  events,  he  shows  his  men  the 
unreasonableness  of  their  fears  in  an  obliginsr 
manner,  and  concludes,  that  if  none  else  would 
march  along  with  him,  he  would  go  himself^ 
with  the  tenth  legion,  fbr  he  was  assured  of 
their  fidelity  and  valour,  though  all  the  rest 
forsook  him;  not  but  that,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  as  much  aj^inst  the  march  as  the 
rest  The  result  of  all  was  very  natural :  the 
tenth  legion,  fired  with  the  praises  of  their 
general,  send  thanks  to  him  for  the  just  opinion 
he  entertains  of  them ;  and  the  rest,  ashamed 
to  be  outdone,  assure  him,  that  ihey  are  ttf 
ready  to  follow  where  he  pleases  to  lead  them, 
as  any  other  part  of  the  army. 
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Quicquid  agnnt  homines 

nostrt  est  farrago  libelli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  8S. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

*  It  is  fio  just  an  observation,  that  mocking  is 
catching,  that  I  am  become  an  unhappy  in- 
stance of  it,  and  am  (in  the  same  manner  that 
I  have  represented  Mr.  Partridge)*  myself  a 
dyinfl^  man,  in  comparison  of  the  vigour  with 
which  I  first  set  out  m  the  world.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  you  may  be  sure  I  would  not  have 

* '  This  man  was  a  shoemaker  in  Covent-garden,  ia 
1680,  yet  styled  himself  physician  to  his  mi^esty,  in  1683. 
But  though  he  was  one  of  the  sworn  physicians,  he  never 
attended  the  court,  nor  received  any  salary.*  See  Gran- 
ger's Biog.  Hist  of  England,  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  p.  "^ 
p.  379. 
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nretendecl  to  have  given  for  news,  as  I  did 
last  Satarda}^  a  diary  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 
But  man -is  a  creature  very  inconsistent  with 
himself:  tha  greatest  heroes  are  sometimes  fear- 
fbl :  tlie'  sptightliesfr  wits  at  some  hours  dull ; 
and  the  greyest  politicians,  on  some  occasions, 
whimsical.  But  J^  shall  not  pretend  to  palliate 
or  excuse  the  matter;  for  I  find,  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  my  own  nativity ;  that  I  cannot  hold 
out  with"  any  tolerifble  wit  longer  than  two 
minutes  afler  twofvo  of  the  clock  at  night,  be- 
tween  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  the  next 
month  :  for  which  space  of  time  you  may  still 
expect  to  hear  from  me,  but  no  longer ;  except 
you  will  transmit  to  me  the  occurences  you 
meet  with  relating  to  your  amours,  or  any  other 
subject  within  the  rules  by  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  walk.  If  any  gentleman  or  lady  sends 
to  Isaac  Bickcrstaff,  esq.  at  Mr.  Mori^icw's, 
near  Stationer's-hull,  by  the  pcnny-{)OHt,  the 
griof  or  joy  of  their  soul,  whut  they  think  fit 
of  the  matter  shall  be  related  in  colours  as  much 
to  their  advantage,  as  those  in  which  Gervas* 
has  drawn  the  agreeable  Chloe.  But  since, 
witliout  such  assistance,  I  frankly  confess,  and 
am  sensible,  that  I  have  not  a  month's  wit  more, 
I  think  I  ought,  while  I  am  in  my  sound  health 
and  senses,  to  make  my  will  and  testament; 
which  I  do  in  manner  and  form  following : — 

'  Imprimis,  I  give  to  the  stock-jobbers  about 
the  Exchange  of  London,  as  a  security  for  the 
trusts  daily,  reposed  in  them,  all  my  real  estate  ; 
which  I  do  hereby  vest  in  the  said  bodjr  of 
worthy  citizens  for  ever. 

'  Item,  Forasmuch  as  it  is  very  hard  to  keep 
land  in  repair  without  ready  cash,  I  do,  out  of 
my  personal  estate,  bestow  the  bear.skin,t 
which  I  have  frequently  lent  to  several  societies 
about  this  town,  to  supply  their  necessities ;  I 
say,  I  give  also  the  said  bear-skin,  as  an  im- 
mediate fund  to  the  said  citizens  for  ever. 

*  Item,  I  do  hereby  appoint  a  certain  number 
of  the  said  citizens  to  take  all  the  custom-house 
or  customary  oaths  concerning  all  goods  im- 
ported by  the  whole  city;  strictly  directing, 
that  some  select  members,  and  not  the  whole 
number  of  a  body  corporate,  should  be  perjured. 

*  Item,  I  forbid  all  n s  and  persons  of 

ct  'ty  to  watch  bargains  near  and  about  the 
Exchange,  to  the  duninution  and  wrong  of  the 
said  stock-jobbers. 

*  Thus  far,  in  as  brief  and  intelligible  a  man- 
ner as  any  will  can  appear,  until  it  is  explained 
by  the  learned,  I  have  disposed  of  my  real  and 
personal  estate  ;  but,  as  I  am  an  adept,  I  have 
by  birth  an  equal  right  to  give  also  an  inde- 
feasible title  to  my  endowments  and  qualifica- 
tions, which  I  do  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Item,  I  give  my  chastity  to  dl  virgins  who 
have  withstwxl  their  market 


•  Jervas. 

t  Stock-jobbers,  who  contract  for  a  ftiture  transfer  of 
stock  whicb  they  do  not  possess,  are  called  actiers  of  bear- 
skins :  and  universally,  whoever  sells  what  lie  does  not 
possess,  is  said,  proverbially,  to  sell  the  bear'l  skfn, 
while  the  bear  runs  in  the  woods. 

In  the  lanKuage  of  Exchange-alley,  heart  signify  those 
who  buy  stock  which  they  cannot  receive,  or  who  sell 
stuck  whicb  they  have  act.  Those  who  pay  money  for 
what  they  parcbase,  or  who  sell  stock  which  they  have, 
are  called  built. 


*  Item,  I  give  m^  courage  ^ong  all  who  are 
ashamed  of  their  distressed  friends,  all  sneakers 
in  assemblies, 'and  men  who  show  valour  ia 
common  conversation. 

*  Item,  1  give  my  wit  (as  rich  men  give  to  the 
rich)  among  such  as  think  they  have  enough 
already.  And  in  case  they  shall  not  accept  of 
the  legacy,  I  give  it  to  Bcntivolio*  to  defend 
his  works,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall  think 
fit  to  publish  them. 

*  Item,  I  bestow    my  learning  upon  the  ho«* 
norary  members  of  the  Royal  SDciety. 

'  Now  for  the  disposal  ot'this  body. 

*As  these  eyes  must  one  day  cease  to  ga^ 
on  Teraminta,  and  this  heart  shall  one  day 
pant  no  more  for  her  inc'ignation :  that  is  to 
say,  since  tiiis  body  must  be  earth ;  I  shall  com- 
mit it  to  the  dust  in  a  manner  snitable  to  my 
cliaracter.  Therefore,  as  there  are  those  who 
dispute,  whether  there  is  any  such  real  person 
as  Isaac  Bickerstaff  or  not ;  I  shall  excuse  all 
persons  who  appear  what  they  really  are,  from 
coming  to  my  funeral.  But  all  those  who  are, 
in  their  way  of  life,  persona,  as  tlie  Latins  have 
it,  persons  assumed,  and  who  appear  what  they 
really  are  not,  are  hereby  invited  to  that  solem- 
nity. 

*  The  body  shall  be  carried  by  six  watchmen, 
who  are  never  seen  in  the  day. 

*  Item,  The  pall  shall  be  held  np  by  the  six 
most  known  pretenders  to  honesty,  wealth,  and 
power,  who  are  not  possessed  of  any  of  them. 
The  two  first  a  half-lawyer  and  a  complete 
justice.  The  two  next,  a  chemist  and  a  pro- 
jector. The  third  couple,  a  treasury-solicitor 
and  a  small  courtier. 

*  To  make  my  funeral  (what  that  solemnity, 
when  done  to  common  men,  really  is  In  itself) 
a  very  farce ;  and  since  all  mourners  are  mere 
actors  on  these  occasions,  I  shall  desire  those 
who  are  professedly  such  to  attend  mine.  I 
humbly,  therefore,  beseech  Mrs.  Barry  to  act 
once  more,  and  be  my  widow.  When  she  swoona 
awav  at  the  church-poreh,  I  appoint  the  merry 
sir  John  Falstaff,  and  the  gay  sir  Harry  Wildair, 
to  support  her.  I  desire  Mr.  Pinkethman  to 
follow  in  the  habit  of  a  cardinal,  and  Mr.  Bul- 
lock in  that  of  a  privy-counsellor.  To  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  appearance,  I  desire  all  the 
ladies  from  the  balconies  to  weep  with  Mrs. 
Barry,  as  they  hope  to  be  wives  and  widows 
themselves.  I  invito  all,  who  have  notliing 
else  to  do,  to  accept  of  gloves  and  scarfs. 

*•  Thus,  with  the  great  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
I  resign  the  glories  of  this  transitory  world : 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  you  my  indif- 
ference, and  that  my  desires  are  not  too  much 
fixed  npon  any  thing,  I  own  to  you,  I  am  as 
willing  to  stay  as  to  go :  therefore  leave  it  in 
the  choice  of  my  gentle  readers,  whether  I  shall 
hear  from  them,  or  they  hear  no  more  from 
me." 

White*$  ChoeolateJtouse,  April  25. 

Easter  day  being  a  time  when  you  cannot 
well  meet  with  any  but  humble  adventurers ; 


*  I>r.  Richard  Bentley.  born  at  Wakefield  in  York- 
shire,  Jan.  1661,  died  In  July  1743. 
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•ad  there  being  such  a  things  as  low  gallantry, 
aa  well  as  low  comedy.  Colonel  Ramble*  and 
m/self  went  early  this  morning  into  the  fields, 
which  were  strewed  with  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, bnt  indeed  of  a  different  turn  from 
the  simplicity  of  those  of  Arcadia.     Every 
hedge  was  conscious  of  more  than  what  the  re- 
presentations of  enamoured  swains  admit  of. 
Wh&B  we  were  surveying  the  crowd  around  us, 
we  saw  at  a  distance  a  company  coming  to- 
wards Pancras  Church ;  but  though  there  was 
not  much  disorder,  we  thought  we  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  stuck  through  with  a  sword, 
•nd  at  every  step  ready  to  fall,  if  a  woman  by 
hii  side  had  not  supported  him ;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed two  and  two.    When  we  came  nearer 
this  appearance,  who  should  it  be  but  monsieur 
Guardeloop,  mine  and  Ramble's  French  tailor, 
attended  by  others,  leading   one  of  madam 
Depingle*s  maids  to  the  church,  in  order  to 
their  espousals.    It  was  his  sword  tucked  so 
high  above  his  waist,  and  the  circumflex  which 
persons  of  his  profession  take  in  their  walking, 
that  made  him  appear,  at  a  distance,  wounded 
and  falling.    But  the  morning  being  rainy, 
methouf  ht  the  march  to  this  wedding  was  but 
too  lively  a  picture  of  wedlock  itself.    They 
•eemed  twth  to  have  a  month's  mind  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  single ;  yet  both  tugged 
arm  in  arm ;  and  when  they  were  in  a  dirty 
way,  be  was  but  deeper  in  the  mire,  by  endea- 
vouring to  pull  out  his  companion,  and  yet 
without  helping  her.    The  bridegroom's  iea* 
thers  in  his  hat  aU  drooped ;  one  of  his  shoes 
had  lost  a  heeL    In  short,  he  was  in  his  whole 
person  and  dross  so  eztremel]^  soused,  that  there 
did  not  appear  one  inch  or  single  thread  about 
him  «ttffi4irne<2.t    Pardon  me  that  the  melan- 
choly  object  still  dwells  upon  me  so  far,  as  to 
rsdoce  me  to  panning.    However,  we  attended 
tbem  to  the  chapel,  where  we  stayed  to  hear 
the  irrevocable  words  pronounced  upon  our  old 
aerrant,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  town. 
I  took  a  resolution  to  forbear  all  married  per- 
sona, or  any  in  danger  of  being  such,  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  at  least ;  therefore  dressed, 
and  went  to  visit  Florimel,  the  vainest  thing  in 
toiwn,  where  I  knew  would  drop  in  colonel 
PickM,  just  come  from  the  camp,  her  professed 
adniftrer.    He  is  of  that  order  of  men  who  have 
mach  bononr  and  merit;  but  withal  a  coxcomb ; 
tlM  other,  of  that  set  of  females  who  have  inno- 
eenoe  and  wit,  but  the  first  of  coquets.    It  is 
easy  to  believe,  these  must  be  admirers  of  each 
other.   She  says,  the  colonel  rides  the  best  of  any 
man  in  England :  the  colonel  says,  she  talks  the 
best  of  any  woman.    At  the  same  time,  he  un- 
derstands wit  just  as  she  does  horsemanship. 
Yoa  are  to  know,  these  extraordinary  persons 
aee  each  other  daily ;  and  they  themselves,  as 
weU  as  the  town,  think  it  will  be  a  match :  but 
it  can  never  happen  that  they  can  come  to  the 
point ;  for,  instead  of  addressing  to  each  other, 
tbej  apeud  their  whole  time  in  the  reports  of 
thfwnaelves ;  he  is  satisfied  if  he  can  oonvince 

•  Probably  colonel  Brett,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one 
or  the  rbief  companionf  of  Addison  and  Steele. 

t  Alluding  to  the  timilarity  of  sound  between  the 
'  and  tuMnarriME. 
D 


her  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  conse- 
quence; and  she  in  appearing  ttfhim  an  accom- 
plished lady  and  a  wit,  without  further  design. 
Thus  he  tells  her  of  his  manner  of  posting  his 
men  at  such  a  pass,  with  the  mimbers  he  com- 
manded on  that  detachment :  shoftcHs  him,  how 
she  was  dressed  on  such  «  day  at  court,  and 
what  offers  were  madeiier  the  week  following. 
She  seems  to  hear  the  repetition  of  his  men's 
names  with  admiration^  and  waits  only  to  an- 
swer him  with  as  falke  a  muster  of  lovers.  They 
talk  to  each  other  not  to  be  informed,  but  ap* 
proved.  Thus  they  are  sq  like,  that  they  are  « 
to  be  ever  distant,  and  the  parallel  lines  may  f' 
run  together  for  ever,  but  never  meet  , 

• 

This  evening  the  comedy,  called  *  Epsom 
Wells,'*  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, who,  thouffh  he  is  a  person  of  much  wit 
and  ingenuity,  has  a  peculiar  talent  for  looking 
like  a  fool,  and  therefore  excellently  well  quali- 
fied for  the  part  of  Bisket  in  this  play.  I  can. 
not  indeed  sufficiently  admire  his  way  of  bear- 
ing  a  beating,  as  he  does  in  this  drama,  and 
that  with  such  a  natural  air  and  propriety  of 
folly,  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  the  whip  in 
one's  own  hand ;  so  richly  does  he  seem  to  de- 
serve his  chastisement  Skilful  actors  think  it 
a  very  peculiar  happiness  to  play  in  a  scene 
with  such  as  top  their  parts.  Therefore  I  can- 
not but  say,  when  the  judgment  of  any  good 
author  directs  him  to  write  a  beating  ior  Mr. 
Bollock  from  Mr.  William  Pinkethman,  or  for 
Mr.  William  Pinkethman  from  Mr.  Bullock, 
those  excellent  players  seem  to  be  in  their  most 
shining  circumstiuices,  and  please  me  more, 
but  with  a  different  sort  of  delight,  than  that 
which  I  receive  from  those  grave  scenes  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  or  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
The  whole  comedy  is  very  just,  and  the  low 
part  of  human  lifo  represented  with  much  hu- 
mour and  wit 

8t.  Jatne9*8  Coffee-house^  April  25. 

We  are  advised  from  Vienna,  by  letters  of 
the  twentieth  instant,  that  the  emperor  hath 
lately  added  twenty  new  members  to  his  coun- 
cil  of  state;  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  their 
places  at  the  board.  General  Thaun  is  returned 
from  Baden,  his  health  being  so  well  re-esta- 
blished by  the  baths  of  that  place,  tliat  he  de- 
signs  to  se^out  next  week  for  Turin,  to  his 
command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  His  imperial  majesty 
has  advanced  his  brother,  count  Henry  Thaun, 
to  be  a  brigadier,  and  a  counsellor  of  the  Aulio 
council  of  war.  These  letters  import,  that  king 
Stanislaus  and  the  Swedish  general  Crasaao, 
are  directing  their  march  to  the  Nieper  to  join 
the  king  of  Sweden's  army  in  Ukrania ;  that 


*  By  Thomaa  Bhadwell,  efterwardt  poetOaureat  to 
kinf  VViltiam  III.  It  waa  fint  printed  in  quarto,  1678. 
but  it  was  acted,  it  should  aeeni,  ft-om  1673.  He  stripped 
the  laurel  (Vom  the  brows  of  Dryden,  who  thereupon 
wrote  the  bitterest  satire  that  ever  was  penned,  entitled 
'  MTlocknoe/  He  died  suddenly  in  1683.  a^ed  53 :  and 
his  friend  Dr.  N.  Brady,  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
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the  staiofl  of  Aastria  have  furnished  marshal 
Hiestar  whJi  •  oonaiderable  Bum  of 'SUttey  to 
enable  him  to  push  on  the  war  vigorouriiy  in 
HungaijT,  where  all  things  as  yet  are  in  perfect 
tranquillity  >  and  that  emenl  Tliun||en  has 
been  very  imnortunate  for  a  speedy  rmnforce- 
ment  of  the  forces  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  repre- 
senting, at  the  same  lime,  what  miseries  the 
inhabitants  must  neeessarily  undergo,  if  the 
designs  of  France  on  those  paxts  be  not  speedily 
and  effectually  i«evented. 

Letters  from  Rome,  dat^d  the  thirteenth  in- 
stent,  say,  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  his 
holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair  from  St 
Peter*8  to  St  Mary's,  attended  by  the  sacred 
college,  in  cavalcade;  and,  afler  mass,  distri- 
buted several  dowries  for  the  marriage  of  poor 
and  distressed  virgins.  The  proceedings  of  that 
court  arc  very  dilatory  concerning  the  recog- 
nition of  king  Charles,  notwithstanding  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  marouis  de  Prie,  who 
has  declared,  that  if  this  affair  be  not  wholly 
concluded  by  the  fifteenth  instant,  he  will  re- 
tire from  that  court,  and  order  the  imperial 
troops  to  return  into  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Anjou's  minister 
has,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  demanded  of 
his  holiness  to  explain  himself  on  that  affiiir ; 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  finally  determined  in 
a  consistory  to  be  held  on  Monday  next ;  the 
duke  d*Uzeda  designing  to  delay  his  departure 
until  he  sees  the  issue.  These  letters  also  say, 
that  the  court  was  mightily  alarmed  at  the 
news  which  they  received  by  an  express  from 
Ferrara,  that  general  Boneval,  who  commands 
in  Comachio,  had  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Alberto,  Longastrii^o,  Fillo, 
and  other  adjacent  parts,  enjoining  them  to 
come  and  swear  fealty  to  the  emperor,  and 
receive  new  investitures  of  their  fiefs  from  his 
hands.  Letters  from  other  parts  of  Italy  say, 
that  the  king  of  Denmark  continues  at  Lucca ; 
that  four  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  were 
seen  off  Onglia,  bound  for  Final,  in  order  to 
transport  the  troops  desired  for  Barcelona; 
and  that  her  majesty^s  ship  the  Colchester  ar- 
rived at  Leghorn  the  fourth  instant  from  Port- 
Mahon,  with  advice  that  major-general  Stan- 
hope  designed  to  depart  from  thence  the  first 
instant  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  to  at- 
tempt the  relief  of  the  castle  of  Alicant 

Our  last  advices  from  Berlin,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-seventh  instant,  import  that  the  king 
was  gone  to  Linum,  and  the  queen  to  Meek- 
lenburg ;  but  that  their  majesties  desinied  to 
return  the  next  week  to  Oranienburg,  wnere  a 

great  chase  of  wild  beasts  was  prepared  for 
leir  diversion,  and  from  thence  they  intend 
to  proceed  together  to  Potsdam ;  that  the  prince 
royal  was  set  out  for  Brabant,  but  intended  to 
make  some  short  stay  at  Hanover.  These  let- 
ters  also  inform  us,  that  they  are  advised  from 
Obory,  that  the  kin^  of  Sweden,  being  on  his 
march  towards  Holki,  met  general  Renne  with 
a  detachment  or  Muscovites,  who,  placing  some 
regiments  in  ambuscade,  attacked  the  Swedes 
in  their  rear,  and  putting  them  to  flight,  killed 
two  thousand  men,  the  king  himself  having  his 
horse  shot  under  him.  | 


We  hear  from  Copenhagen,  that  the  ice  being 
broke,  the  Sound  is  a^rain  open  for  the  ships  ; 
and  that  they  hoped  ms  majesty  would  return 
sooner  than  toey  at  first  expected. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  dated  May  the 
fourth,  N.  S.  say,  that  an  express  arrived  there 
on  the  first,  from  prince  Eugene  to  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  States  are  ad- 
vised that  the  auxiliaries  of  Saxony  were  ar- 
rived on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
as  also,  that  the  two  regiments  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  four  thousand  troops  from  Wirtemberg, 
who  are  to  serve  in  Flanders,  are  in  full  mardi 
thither.  Letters  ftom  Flanders  say,  that  the 
great  convogr  of  ammunition  and  provisions, 
which  set  out  from  Ghent  for  Lisle,  was  safely 
arrived  at  Courtray.  We  hear  from  Paris  that 
the  king  has  ordered  the  militia  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march ;  and  that  the  court  was  in  apprehen- 
sion of  a  descent  to  animate  the  people  to  riso 
in  the  midst  of  their  present  hardships. 

They  write  from  Spain,  that  the  pope*s  nuncio 
left  Madrid  the  tenth  of  April,  in  order  to  go  to 
Bayonne ;  that  the  marquis  de  Bay  was  at  Ba* 
dajos,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  JPortuguese ; 
and  Uiat  the  count  d'Estain,  with  a  body  of  five 
thousand  men,  was  on  his  march  to  attack 
Gironne.  The  duke  of  Anjou  has  deposed  the 
bishop  of  Lerida,  as  being  a  favourer  of  the  in- 
terest of  king  CWrles,  and  has  summoned  a 
convocation  at  Madrid,  composed  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  states  of  that  kingdom, 
wherein  he  hopes  they  will  come  to  a  resolution 
to  send  for  no  more  bulls  to  Rome. 


No.  8.] 


Thunday,  AprU  28, 1709. 


Quicquid  agfant  homines 

^noBtri  est  fkrrago  libelli.    Jw.  Sat.  i.  85,  && 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  w  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seises  for  its  theme.  P. 

WhiteU  Choeciate-hou9e^  April  36. 

The  play  of  the  London  Cuckolds*  was  acted 
this  evening  before  a  suitable  audience,  who 
were  extremely  well  diverted  with  that  heap 
of  vice  and  absurdity.  The  Indignation  which 
Eogcnio,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  a  just  taste* 
has  upon  occasion  of  seeing  human  nature  fall 
so  low  in  its  delights,  made  him,  I  thought,  ex- 
patiate  upon  the  mention  of  this  play  yery 
agreeably.  Of  all  men  living,  said  he,  I  pity 
puiyers  (who  must  be  men  of  good  understanci- 
ing,  to  be  capable  of  being  such,)  that  they  are 
obliged  to  repeat  and  assume  proper  gestures 
for  representing  things  of  which  their  reason 
must  be  ashamed,  and  which  th^  must  disdain 
their  audience  for  approving.  The  amendment 
of  these  low  gratifications  is  only  to  be  made  by 
people  of  condition,  by  encouraging  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  noble  characters  drawn  by 
Shakspeare  and  others,  from  whence  it  is  im- 


*  A  very  immoral,  as  well  as  a  very  ill-written  eomedy, 
by  Edward  Kavenscroft.  It  used  to  be  acted  ftequently, 
especially  upon  Lord  Mayor's  days,  in  contempt,  and  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  city. 
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ponble  to  retam  without  strong  impressions 
of  bonoiir  and  homanity.    On  these  occasions, 
distress  is  laid  before  ns  with  all  its  causes  and 
osDsequenoes,  and  our  resentment  placed  ac 
cording  to  the  merit  of  the  persons  afflicted. 
Were  dramas  of  this  nature  more  acceptable  to 
the  taste  of'the  town,  men  who  have  genius 
would  bend  their  studies  to  excel  in  them. 
How  forcible  an  effect  this  would  have  on  our 
minds,  one  needs  no  more  than  to  observe  how 
stfongly  we  are  touched  by  mere  pictures.  Who 
cu  see  Le  Bnm*s  picture  of  the  battle  of  Porus, 
wiUioat  entering  into  the  character  of  that  fierce 
gtSkuki  man,  knd  being  accordingly  spurred  to 
an  emulation  of  his  constancy  and  courage? 
When  he  is  falling  with  his  wound,  the  features 
are  at  the  same  time  very  terrible  and  languish- 
ing; and  there  is  such  a  stem  faintness  difiused 
through  aU  his  look,  as  is  apt  to  move  a  kind  of 
horror,  as  well  as  pity,  in  the  beholder.    This, 
I  say,  is  an  effect  wrought  by  mere  lights  and 
shades;  consider  also  a  representation  made  by 
words  only,  as  in  an  account  given  by  a  good 
writer :  Catiline,  in  Sallust,  makes  just  such  a 
taue.as  Porus  by  Le  Brun.    It  is  said  of  him, 
&HUna  vero  longe  a  mitt  inter  Jiostium  eada- 
verm  repetius  eat ;  paululum  etiam  epirans,  fero- 
eiimtemque  animif  quam  vivut  hafmerat^  in  vultu 
retmefu,    *■  Catiline  was  found  killed  far  from 
^  own  men,  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  en- 
emy: he  seemed  still  to  breathe,  and  still  re- 
taised  in  his  fiice  the  same  fierceness  he  had 
when  he  was  living.*    Yon  have  in  that  one 
sentence  a  lively  impression  of  his  whole  life 
and  actions.    What  I  would  insinuate  from  all 
tfais  is,  that  if  the  painter  and  the  historian  can 
do  thus  much  in  colours  and  language,  what 
nay  not  be  performed  by  an  excellent  poet, 
when  the  character  he  draws  is  presented  by 
the  person^  the  manner,  the  look,  and  the  motion, 
of  an  aceomplished  player?    If  a  thing  painted 
or  related  can  irresistibly  enter  our  hearts, 
what  may  not  be  brought  to  pass  by  seeing 
cenerooa  things  performed  before  our  eyes? 
Eogenio  ended  his  discourse,  by  recommending 
the  apt  use  of  a  theatre,  as  the  most  agreeable 
and  easy  method  of  making  a  polite  and  moral 
gantry ;  which  would  end  in  rendering  the  rest 
of  the  people  regular  in  their  behaviour,  and 
ambitioQs  of  laudable  undertakings. 

St.  Jttme$*$  Coffet'koiue,  AprU  27, 

Letters  from  Naples  of  the  ninth  instant,  N. 
S.  advise,  that  cardinal  Grimani  had  ordered  the 
regiment  commanded  by  general  Pate  to  march 
towards  Final,  in  order  to  embark  for  Catalonia ; 
vhither  also  a  thousand  horse  are  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Sardinia,  besides  the  troops  which 
oome  from  the  Milanese.  An  English  man-of- 
war  has  taken  two  prizes,  one  a  vessel  of  Malta, 
tbe  other  of  Genoa,  both  laden  with  goods  oftlie 
enemy.  They  write  from  Florence  of  the  thlr- 
teentn,  that  his  majesty  of  Denmark  had  re 
oeivcd  a  courier  from  the  Hague,  with  an  ac- 
count of  some  matters  relating  to  the  treaty  of 
a  peace,  upon  which  he  declared,  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  hasten  to  his  own  dominions. 

Letters  from  Switzerland  inform  us,  that  the 
cflbcta  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  in  France 


were  fok  at  Geveva ;  the  magistrates  of  fdiich 
city  tiad  appointed  deputies  to  treat  with  the 
caAtons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  for  leave  to  b6y  up 
suafa  quantities  of  grain,  within  their  territories, 
as  shoulfl  be  thought  oecessary.  The  protestants 
of  Tockenburg  are  still  in  arms  aboutr  the  con-  * 
vent  of  St.  John,  and  have  declared,  that  they 
will  not  lay  them  down,  until  they  shall  have 
sufficient  security  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  of 
living  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. In  the  mean  time,  the  deputies  of  Bern 
and  Tockenburg  have  fi'equcnt  conferences  at 
Zurich  with  the  regency  of  that  canton,  to  find 
out  methods  for  quieting  these  disorders.      • 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  of  the  third  of  May, 
advise,  that  the  president  Rouille,  after  his  last 
conference  with  the  deputies  of  the  States,  had 
retired  to  Bodegrave,  five  miles  distant  from 
Worden,  and  expected  the  return  of  a  courier 
firom  France  on  the  fourth,  with  new  instruc- 
tions. It  is  said,  if  his  answer  from  the  French 
court  shall  not  prove  satisfactory,  he  will  be 
desired  to  withdraw  out  of  these  parts.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  also  reported,  that  his  equipage, 
as  an  ambassador  on  this  great  occasion,  is  ac- 
tually on  the  march  towards  him.  Thev  write 
from  Flanders,  that  the  great  convoy  of  provi- 
sions, which  set  out  from  Ghent,  is'  safoly  ar- 
rived at  Lisle.  Those  advices  add,  that  the 
enemy  had  assembled  near  Toumay  a  consid- 
erable body  of  troops,  drawn  out  of  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons.  Their  high  mightinesses 
having  sent  orders  to  their  ministers  at  Ham- 
burgh and  Dantzic,  to  engage  the  magistrates 
of  uiose  cities  to  forbid  the  sale  of  com  to  the 
French,  and  to  signify  to  them,  that  the  Dutch 
merchants  will  buy  up  as  much  of  that  com- 
modity as  they  can  spare;  the  Hamburghers 
have  accordingly  contracted  with  the  Dutch,  and 
refused  any  commerce  with  the  French  on  that 
occasion. 

From  tny  own  Aputftnenit 

AAer  the  lassitude  of  a  day,  spent  in  the 
strolling  manner  which  is  usual  with  men  of 
pleasure  in  this  town,  and  with  a  head  full  of 
a  million  of  impertinences,  which  had  danced 
round  it  for  ten  hours  together,  I  came  to  my 
lodging,  and  hastened  to  bed.  My  valet  de 
chambre  knows  my  onivcrsity-trick  of  reading 
there ;  and  he,  bcmg  a  good  scholar  for  a  gen- 
tleman, ran  over  the  names  of  Horace,  Tibul- 
1ns,  Ovid,  and  others,  to  know  which  I  would 
have.  •  Bring  Virgil,'  said  I ;  *  and  if  I  fall 
asleep,  take  care  of  the  candle.'  I  read  the 
sixth  book  over  with  the  most  exquisite  delight, 
and  had  gone  half  through  it  a  second  time, 
when  the  pleasing  ideas  of  Elysian  fields,  de- 
ceased worthies  walking  in  them,  true  lovers 
enjoying  their  langruishment  without  pain,  com- 
passion for  the  unhappy  spirits  who  had  mis- 
spent their  short  dav  Jight,  and  were  exiled 
from  the  scats  of  bnss  for  ever ;  I  say,  I  was 
deep  again  in  my  reading,  when  this  mixture  of 
images  had  taken  place  of  all  others  in  my 
imagination  before,  and  lulled  me  into  a  dream, 
from  which  I  am  lust  awake,  to  my  groat  dis- 
advantage. The  happy  mansions  of  cHyflium, 
by  degrees,  seemed  to  be  wafted  from  mo,  and 
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the  very  trac^  ofmy  btte  waJuttfT  thoughts  be- 
gan to  fade  away,  wnen  I  was  Cast  by  a  sadden 
whidwuid  upon  an  island,  encompassed  with  a 
roariog  and  troubled  sea,  which  shaked  its  very 
centre,  and  rocked  its  inhabitants  as  in  a  cradle. 
m  The  islanders  lay  on  their  faces,  without  ofier- 
ing  to  look  up  or  hope  for  preservation ;  all  her 
harbours  were  crowded  with  mariners,  and  tall 
vessels  of  war  lay  in  danger  of  being  driven  to 

gieces  on  her  shores.  *■  Bless  me  !*  said  I,  *•  why 
ave  I  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  oonvul- 
Bion  of  nature  should  be  so  terrible  to  me,  when 
I  feel  in  myself  that  the  better  part  of  me  is  to 
survive  it?  Oh!  may  that  be  in  happiness!' 
A  sudden  shriek,  in  which  the  whole  people  on 
their  fiu;es  joined,  interrupted  my  soliloquy,  and 
turned  my  eyes  and  attention  to  the  object  that 
had  given  us  that  sudden  start,  in  the  midst  of 
an  inconsolable  and  speechless  affliction.  Im- 
mediately the  winds  grew  calm,  the  waves  sub- 
sided, and  the  people  stood  up,  turning  their 
faces  upon  a  magnificent  pile  in  the  midst  of 
the  island.  There  we  beheld  a  hero  of  a  come- 
ly and  erect  aspect,  but  pale  and  languid,  sitting 
under  a  canopy  of  state.  By  the  ftices  and  dumb 
sorrow  of  those  who  attended,  we  thought  him 
in  the  article  of  death.  At  a  distance  sat  a  lady 
whose  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  same  thread 
with  his ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and 
seemed  to  smother  ten  thousand  thousand  name- 
less things,  which  urged  her  tenderness  to  clasp 
him  in  ner  arms ;  but  her  greatness  of  spirit 
overcame  those  sentiments,  and  gave  her  power 
to  forbear  disturbing  his  last  moment ;  which 
immediately  approached.  The  hero  looked  up 
with  an  air  of  negligence,  and  satiety  of  bein?, 
rather  than  of  pain  to  leave  it;  and,  leaning  back 
fais  head,  expired. 

^  When  the  heroine,  who  sat  at  a  distance,  saw 
his  last  instant  come,  she  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and,  kneeling,  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips, 
in  which  posture  &e  continued,  under  the  agony 
of  an  unutterable  sorrow,  until  conducted  from 
our  sight  by  her  attendants.  That  commanding 
awe,  which  accompanies  the  grief  of  great 
minds,  restrained  the  multitude  while  in  her 
presence ;  but  as  soon  as  she  retired,  they  gave 
way  to  their  distraction,  and  all  the  islanders 
called  upon  their  deceased  hero.  To  him,  me- 
thouffht,  they  cried  out,  as  to  a  guardian  being ; 
and«l  gathered  from  their  broken  accents,  that 
it  was  he  who  had  the  empire  over  the  ocean 
and  its  powers,  by  which  he  had  long  protected 
the  island  from  shipwreck  and  invasion.  They 
now  give  a  loose  to  their  moan,  and  think  them- 
selves exposed  without  hopes  of  human  or  divine 
assistance.  While  the  people  ran  wild,  and  ex- 
pressed all  the  different  forms  of  lamentation, 
methought  a  sable  cloud  overshadowed  the  whole 
land,  and  covered  its  inhabitants  with  darkness ; 
no  glimpse  of  light  appeared,  except  one  ray 
from  heaven  upon  the  place  in  which  the  heroine 
now  secluded  herself  from  the  world,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  those  abodes  to  which  her  consort 
was  ascended.  Methought  a  long  period  of 
time  had  passed  away  in  mourning  and  in  dark- 
ness, when  a  twilight  began  by  degrees  to  en- 
lighten the  hemisphere ;  and,  looking  round  me, 
I  saw  a  boat  rowed  towards  the  shore,  in  which 
Bat  a  personage  adorned  with  warlike  trophies. 


bearing  on  his  left  arm  a  shield,  on  which  was 
engraven  the  image  of  victory,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  branch  of  olive.  His  visage  was  at-onoe 
so  winning  and  so  awful,  that  the  shield  and  the 
olive  seemed  equally  suitable  to  his  genius. 

When  this  illustrious  person*  touched  on  the 
shore,  he  was  received  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  and  followed  to  the  palace  of  the 
heroine.  No  pleasure  in  the  glory  of  her  arms^ 
or  the  acclamations  of  her  applauding  subjects, 
were  ever  capable  to  suspend  her  sorrow  for  one 
moment,  till  she  saw  the  olive-branch  in  the 
hand  of  that  auspicious  messenger.  At  that  sight, 
as  heaven  bestows  its  blessings  on  the  wants  and 
importimities  of  mortals,  out  of  its  native  bounty, 
and  not  to  increase  its  own  power  or  honour,  m 
compassion  to  the  world,  the  celestial  mourner 
was  then  first  seen  to  turn  her  regard  to  things 
below ;  and,  taking  the  branch  out  of  the  war* 
rior's  hand,  looked  at  it  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  spoke  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  with  a  voice 
and  accent,  such  as  that  in  which  guardian 
spirits  whisper  to  dying  penitents  assurances  of 
happiness.  The  air  was  hushed,  the  multitude 
attentive,  and  all  nature  in  a  pause  while  she 
was  speaking.  But  as  soon  as  the  messenger  of 
peace  had  made  some  low  reply,  in  which,  me- 
thought, I  heard  the  word  Iberia^  the  heroine, 
assuming  a  more  severe  air,  but  such  as  spoke 
resolution  without  rage,  returned  him  the  olive, 
and  again  veiled  her  &ce.  Loud  cries  and  clash- 
ing of  arms  immediately  followed,  which  forced 
me  from  my  charming  vision,  and  drove  me 
back  to  these  mansions  of  care  and  sorrow. 

*«*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  thanks  Mr.  Quarterstaff 
for  his  kind  and  instructive  letter  dated  the 
twenty-sixth  instant 
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Quicquid  agunt  hominefl 

— nostri  est  farrago  li belli.     Jw.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  eoy,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tlieme.  P. 

WiWs  Coffeehouse,  April  28. 

This  evening  we  were  entertained  with  The 
Old  Bachelor,?  a  comedy  of  deserved  reputa- 
tion. In  the  character  which  gives  name  to 
the  play,  there  is  excellently  represented  the 
reluctance  of  a  battered  debauchee  to  come  into 
the  trammels  of  order  and  decency;  he  neither 
languishes  nor  burns,  but  frets  for  love,  llie 
gentlemen  of  more  regular  behaviour  are  drawn 
with  much  spirit  and  wit,  and  the  drama  intrc 
duced,  by  the  dialogue  of  the  first  scene,  with 
uncommon,  yet  natural  conversation.  The  part 
of  Fondlewife  is  a  lively  ima^  of  the  unsea-  ' 
sonable  fondness  of  age  and  impotence.  But, 
instead  of  such  agreeable  works  as  these,  the 
town  has  for  half  an  age  been  tormented  with 
injects  called  Easy  Writers,  whose  abilities  Mr. 
Wycherly  one  day  described  excellently  well  in 
one  word:  •  That,' says  he,  •among these  fel- 
lows is  called  Easy  Writing,  which  any  one 

*  About  this  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough  retumed 
from  Holland,  with  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace, 
t  By  Congreve.  His  first  play,  and  first  acted  in  1603. 
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mtr  easily  write.*  Such  janty  icribblers  ar« 
n  justly  laug^faed  at  for  tbeir  sonnets  on  Phillis 
mdChloris,  and  fantastical  descriptions  in  them« 
that  an  ingt^nious  kinsman  of  mine,  of  the 
ftmily  of  the  Staffs,  Mr.  Humphrey  Wagstaffby 
Btine,  has,  to  avoid  their  strain,  run  into  a  way 
perfectly  new,  and  described  things  exactly  as 
they  happen  ;*  he  never  forms  fields,  or  nymphs, 
or  groves,  where  they  are  not ;  but  makes  the 
incidents  just  as  they  really  appear.  For  an 
example  of  it :  I  stole  out  of  his  manuscript  the 
feUowing  lines  ;  they  are  a  description  o€  the 
morning,  but  of  the  morning  in  town ;  nay,  of 
the  morning  at  this  end  of  the  town,  where  my 
fcinsman  at  present  lodges : 

How  hardly  here  and  there  an  hadcney  coach 

Appeahnf ,  sbowed  the  ruddy  morn's  approach : 

Now  Betty  from  ber  master^s  bed  had  flown, 

Aod  loftly  stole  to  diflcompooe  her  own. 

The  slipshod  'prentice,  from  his  master's  door, 

Bid  pared  the  street,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor; 

Now  Uoif  had  wbirled  her  mop  with  dext'rous  airs ; 

Rcpared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 

The  yoQth  with  broomy  stumps  ben^an  to  trace 

T)k  kennel  edae.  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 

Tbesmall-ccMf  man  was  beard  with  cadence  deep, 

Till  drowned  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 

Dans  at  his  lordship's  gates  began  to  meet ; 

And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  thro'  half  a  street : 

The  tamkey  now  bis  flock  returning  sees, 

Ooly  let  oat  a*  nighu  to  steal  for  fees  : 

The  waiebfal  bailifls  take  their  silent  stands ; 

Aad  sefaool-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  tbeir  hands. 

All  that  I  apprehend  18,  that  dear  Numpe  will 
be  angry  I  have  published  these  lines ;  not  that 
hb  has  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  but 
for  fear  of  those  rogues,  the  bane  to  all  excellent 
peribrmanceEt,  the  imitators.  Therefore,  before- 
hand, I  bar  all  descriptions  of  the  evening ;  as 
a  medley  of  verses  signifying  grey  peas  are  now 
cried  warm;  that  wenches  now  begin  to  amble 
mmd  the  passages  of  the  play-house :  or  of  noon; 
as,  that  fine  ladies  and  great  beaux  are  just 
yawning  out  of  their  beds,  and  windows  in  Pall- 
maO,  and  so  forth.  I  forewarn  also  all  persons 
fiomenoonraging  any  draughts  after  my  cousin ; 
and  fbretel  any  man  who  shall  go  about  to  imi- 
tate him,  that  he  will  be  very  insipid.  The 
&mily.<tock  is  embarked  in  this  design,  and  we 
will  not  admit  of  counterfeits.  Dr.  Andersonf 
indhis  heirs  enjoy  his  pills ;  Sir  William  ReadI 
bta  the  cure  of  eyes,  and  monsieur  Rosselli^ 
only  can  cure  the  gout  We  pretend  to  none  of 
thne  things ;  but  to  examine  who  and  who  are 
together,  to  tell  any  mistaken  man  he  is  not  what 
he  believes  he  is,  to  distinguish  merit,  and  ex- 
pose  &l9e  pretences  to  it,  is  a  liberty  our  family 
has  by  law  in  them,  from  an  intermarriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Scoegin,||  fhe  famous  droll 
of  the  ust  century.    This  right  I  design  to 

•Dr.  Swift, 

tAodenon  was  a  Scotch  ptiyaician  in  the  reigns  of 
Cterles  I.  and  Charles  If. 

]  **  Henley  would  fain  have  me  to  go  with  Steele  and 
Bowe.  dtcto  an  invitation  at  Sir  William  Read's.  Sure- 
ly jfn  have  beard  of  him.  He  has  been  a  mountebank, 
aad  is  the  ^fSen's  ocolist ;  he  makes  admirable  punch, 
aad  tieata  y«tfiB  gold  vessels.  But  I  am  engaged,  and 
vonn  go ;  a^Mr  indeed  am  I  fond  of  the  jaunL"  April 
U,  1711.— five's  Works,  vol.  xxii.  p.  90. 

It b said  that  the  qneen's  ocolist,  though  he  was  won- 
dnflilly  successfiil,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

j  Rosselli,  sufl&ciently  known  fl-om  the  Bomance  of  his 
■K,  which  was  written  Vy  himself. 

I  ftqsKia  was  a  buflbon  in  the  reign  of  J^iog  James  I. 


make  nse  of;  bat  will  not  encroach  upon  the 
above-mentioned  adepts,  or  any  other.  At  the 
sanif  time,  I  shall  take  all  the  privileges  I  may, 
as  an  Englishman,  and  will  lay  hold  of  the  late 
act  of  naturaTization  to  introduce  what  I  shall 
think  fit  fcom  France.  The  use  of  that  law  may, 
I  hope,  be  extended  to  people  the  polite  world 
with  new  characters,  as  wall  as  (he  kingdom 
itself  with  new  subjects.  Therefore  an  author 
of  that  nation,  called  La  Bruyere,  I  shall  make 
bold  with  on  such  occasions.  The  last  person 
I  read  of  in  that  writer  was  lord  Timon.  Timon, 
says  my  author,  is  the  most  generous  of  all  men ; 
but  is  so  hurried  away  with  that  strong  impulse 
of  bestowing,  that  he  confers  benefits  without 
distinction,  and  is  mimificent  without  laying 
obligations.  For  all  the  unworthy,  who  receive 
from  him,  have  so  little  sense  of  this  noble  in- 
firmity, that  they  look  upon  themselves  rather 
as  partners  in  a  spoil,  than  partakers  of  a  bounty. 
The  other  day,  coming  into  Paris,  I  met  Timon 
going  out  on  horscbcu^k,  attended  only  by  one 
servant.  It  struck  me  with  a  sudden  damp,  to 
see  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  disposition,  and  who 
understood  making  a  figure  so  well,  so  much 
shortened  in  his  retinue.  But,  passing  by  his 
house,  1  saw  his  great  coach  break  to  pieces 
before  his  door,  and,  by  a  strange  enchantment, 
immediately  turned  into  many  different  vehicles. 
The  first  was  a  very  pretty  chariot,  into  which 
stepped  his  lordship^s  secretary.  The  second 
was  hcmg  a  little  heavier ;  into  that  strutted  the 
fat  steward.  In  an  instant  followed  a  chaise, 
which  was  entered  by  the  butler.  The  rest  of 
the  body  and  wheels  were  forthwith  changed 
into  go-carts,  and  run  away  with  by  the  nurses 
and  brats  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  w  hat  makes 
these  misfortunes  in  the  affairs  t>f  Timon  the 
more  astonbhinff  is,  that  he  has  better  under- 
standing than  those  who  cheat  him ;  so  that  a 
man  knows  not  which  more  to  wonder  at,  the 
indifference  -of  the  master,  or  the  impudence  of 
the  servant 

White's  Chocolate-house,  April  29.         ^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  speculation  among  the 
beaux  and  oglers,  what  it  is  that  can  have  made 
so  sudden  a  change,  as  has  been  of  late  observed, 
in  the  whole  behaviour  of  Pastorella,  who  never 
sat  still  a  moment  until  she  was  eighteen,  which 
she  has  now  exceeded  by  two  months.  Her 
aunt,  who  has  the  care  of  her,  has  not  been  al- 
ways so  rigid  as  she  is  at  this  present  date  ;  but 
has  so  good  a  sense  of  the  frailty  of  woman, 
and  falsehood  of  man,  that  she  resolved  on  all 
manner  of  methods  to  keep  Pastorella,  if  possi- 
ble,  in  safety,  against  herself  and  all  her  admir- 
ers. At  the  same  timp  the  good  lady  knew  by 
long  experience,  that  a  gay  mclination,  curbed 
too  rashly,  would  but  run  to  the  greater  ex- 
cesses for  that  restraint ;  she  therefore  intended 
to  watch  her,  and  take  some  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging  her  insensibly  in  her  own  interests, 
without  the  anguish  of  an  admonition.  You 
are  to  know,  tlien,  that  miss,  with  all  her  flirt- 
ing and  ogling,  had  also  naturally  a  strong  curi- 
osity in  her,  and  was  the  greatest  eaves-dropper 
breathing.  Parisatis  (for  so  her  prudent  aunt  is 
called)  observed  this  humour,  and  retires  one 
day  to  her  closet,  into  which  she  knew  Pastorella 
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would  pccp»  and  listen  to  know  how  she  was 
employed.     It  happened  accordingly;  and  the 
youn|»  lady  saw  her  good  goTornante  on  her 
knees,  and,  after  a  mental  behaviour^  break  into 
these  words, — *  As  for  the  dear  child  committed 
to  my  care,  let 'her  sobriety  of  carriage,  and  se- 
verity of  behavioar,  be  sach  as  may  make  that 
noble  lord  who  is  taken  with  her  beauty,  turn 
his  designs  to  such  as  are  honourable.*    Here 
Parisatis  heard  her  neice  nestle  closer  to  the 
key-hole :  she  then  goes  on :  *  Make  her  the 
joyftil  mother  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  off- 
spring ;  and  let  her  carriage  be  such,  as  may 
make  this  noble  youth  expect  the  blessings  of 
a  happy  marriage,  from  the  singularity  of  her 
life,  in  this  loose  and  censorious  age.*     Miss, 
having  heard  enough,  sneaks  off  for  fear  of 
discovery,  and  immediately  at  her  glass  alters 
the  sittmg  of  her  head;  then  pulls  up  her 
tucker,  and  forms  herself  into  the  exact  manner 
of  Lindamira ;  in  a  word,  becomes  a  sincere  con- 
vert to  every  thing  that  is  commendable  in  a 
fine  young  ladj;  and  two  or  three  such  matches 
as  her  aunt  feigned  in  her  devotions,  are  at  this 
daj  in  her  choice.    This  is  the  history  and 
original  cause  of  Pastorella^s  conversion  from 
coquetry.    The  prudence  in  the  management 
of  this  young  lady*s  temper,  and  good  judgment 
of  it,  is  hardly  to  be  exceeded.    I  scarce  re- 
member a  greater  instance  of  forbearance  of  the 
usual  peevish  way  with  which  the  aged  treat 
the  young  than  tlus,  except  that  of  our  famous 
Noy,  whose  good  nature  went  so  far  as  to  make 
him  put  off  his  admonitions  to  his  son,  even 
until  afler  his  death ;  and  did  not  give  him  his 
thoughts  of  him,  until  he  came  to  read  that  me- 
morable passage  in  his  will:  *  All  the  rest  of 
my  estate,*  says  he,  *  I  leave  to  my  son  Edward 
(who  is  executor  to  this  my  will)  to  bo  squan- 
dered as  he  shall  think  fit ;  I  leave  it  him  for 
that  purpose,  and  hope  no  better  for  him.'    A 
generous  disdaici,  and  reflection  upon  how  little 
he  deserved  from  so  excellent  a  father,  reformed 
the  young  man,  and  made  Edward,  from  an 
arrant  rake,  become  a  fine  gentleman. 

St.  James's  Coffee-house,  April  29. 

Letters  from  Portugal  of  the  eighteenth  in- 
stant, dated  from  Estremos,  say,  that  on  the 
sixth  the  earl  of  Galway  arrived  at  that  place, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  quarters  well 
furnished  with  all  manner  of  provisions,  and  a 
quantity  of  bread  sufficient  for  subsisting  the 
troops  for  sixty  days,  besides  biscuit  for  twenty- 
five  days.  The  enemy  give  out,  that  they  shall 
bring  into  the  field  fourteen  regiments  of  horse, 
and  twenty-four  battalions.  The  troops  in  the 
service  of  Portugal  will  make  up  14,000  foot,  and 
4000  horse.  On  the  day  these  letters  wore  dis- 
patched, the  earl  of  Galway  received  advice,  that 
the  marquis  do  Ba^  was  preparing  for  some  en- 
terprise,  by  gathermg  his  troops  together  on  the 
frontiers.  Whereupon  his  excellency  resolved 
to  go  that  same  night  to  Villa  Viciosa,  to  assem- 
ble the  troops  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  order  to 
disappoint  his  designs. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evooing,  captain  Foxton, 
aid-do-camp  to  major-general  Cadogan,  arrived 
hero  express  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 


and  this  day  a  mail  is  come  in  with  letters 
firom  Brussels  of  the  sixth  of  May,  N.  S.  which 
advise,  that  the  enemy  had  drawn  together  a 
body,  consisting  of  20,000  men,  with  a  design, 
as  was  supposed,  to  intercept  the  great  convoy 
on  the  march  towards  Lisle,  whidi  was  safely 
arrived  at  Menin  and  Courtray,  in  its  way  to 
that  place,  the  French  having  retired  without 
making  any  attempt. 

We  hear  from  the  Hague,  that  a  person  of 
the  first  quality  is  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries 
from  France,  m  order  to  be  a  plenipotentiary  in 
an  ensuing  treaty  of  peace. 

Letters  from  France  acknowledge,  that  mon- 
sieur Bernard  has  made  no  higher  offers  of  sa- 
tisfiiction  to  his  creditors  thim  of  thirty-five 
pounds  per  cent 

These  advices  add,  that  the  marshal  BoufHcrs, 
monsieur  Torcy  (who  distinguished  himself  for- 
merly, by  advising  the  court  of  France  to  adhere 
to  the  treaty  of  partition,)  and  monsieur  d*Har- 
court  (who  negotiated  with  cardinal  Portocar- 
rero  for  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
the  house  of  Boufbon,)  are  all  three  joined  in  a 
commission  for  a  trea^  of  peace.  The  marshal 
is  come  to  Ghent :  the  other  two  are  arrived  at 
the  Hague. 

It  is  confidently  reported  here,  that  the  ri^ht 
honourable  the  lord  Townshend  is  to  go  with 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough  into  Holland. 

*^*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  the  epistles 
of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wi^taff,  Timothy  Pikestaff, 
and  Wagstaff,  which  he  will  acknowledge  far- 
ther as  occasion  shall  serve. 
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(^uioquid  agnnt  homines—— 

nostri  est  fiirrago  libelli.     Jun.  Sac  i.  85, 86. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Oar  motley  paper  aeizea  for  its  theme.  P. 

BIT  MRa  JENNT  DISTAFF,  HALF  SISTER  TO  MR. 
BICKERSTAFF. 

fVtrni  my  awn  Apartment,  May  1. 

Mr  brother  Isaac,  having  a  sudden  occasion 
to  go  out  of  town,  ordered  me  to  take  upon  mo 
the  despatch  of  the  next  advices  from  home, 
with  liberty  to  speak  in  mv  own  way  :  not 
doubting  the  allowances  which  would  bo  given 
to  a  writer  of  my  sex.  You  may  be  sure  1  un- 
dertook it  with  much  satisTaction ;  and  I  confess, 
I  am  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
running  over  all  the  papers  in  his  closet,  which 
ho  has  lefl  open  for  my  use  on  this  occasion. 
The  first  that  I  lay  my  hands  on,  is  a  treatise 
concerning  *  the  empire  of  beauty,*  and  the  ef- 
fects it  has  had  in  all  nations  of  me  world,  upon 
the  public  and  private  actions  of  men ;  with 
an  appendix,  which  he  calls,  *  The  Bachelor's 
scheme  for  governing  his  wife.*  The  first  thing 
he  makes  this  gentleman  propose,  is,  that  she 
shall  be  no  woman ;  for  she  is  to  have  an  aver- 
sion to  balls,  to  operas,  to  visits  ;  she  is  to  think 
his  company  sufficient  to  fill  up  all  the  hours  of 
lifo  with  great  satisfiiction ;  she  is  never  to  be- 
lieve any  other  man  wise,  learned,  or  valiant ; 
I  or  at  least,  bat  in  ^  secoad  degree.   In  the  next 
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place,  be  intends  she  shall  be  a  cuckold ;  but 
expects,  that  he  himself  must  live  in  perfect  se- 
curity from  that  tenor.  He  dwells  a  great  while 
on  instructions  for  her  discreet  behaviour,  in 


of  his  falsehood.  I  have  not  patience  with 
these  unreasonable  expectations,  therefore  turn 
hack  to  the  treatise  itself.  Here,  indeed,  my 
brother  deduces  all  the  revolutions  among  men 
jfrom  the  passion  of  love ;  and  in  his  prefkce 
/answers  that  usual  observation  against  us,  *  that 
;  there  is  no  quarrel  without  a  woman  in  it,*  with 
.  a  gallant  assertion,  that  *■  there  is  nothing  else 
Srorth  quarrelling  for.*  My  brother  is  of  a  com- 
^exion  truly  amorous ;  all  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions carry  m  them  a  tincture  of  uat  obliging 
inclination ;  and  this  turn  has  opened  his  eyes 
to  see,  that  we  are  not  the  inconsiderable  crea- 
tures which  unlucky  pretenders  to  our  favour 
would  insinuate.  He  observes  that  no  man  be- 
gins  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  until  he  sets 
out  with  the  hopes  of  pleasing  some  one  of  us. 
No  sooner  he  takes  that  in  hand,  but  he  pleases 
every  one  else  by  the  bye.  It  has  an  immediate 
effect  upon  his  behaviour.  There  is  colonel  Ran- 
ter,* who  never  spoke  without  an  oath,  until  he 
saw  the  lady  Betty  Modish ;  now,  never  ^ives  his 
man  an  order,  but  it  is  '  Fray  Tom,  do  it*  The 
dimweis  where  he  drinks,  live  in  perfect  happi- 
ness. He  asked  Will  at  the  George  the  other 
day,  how  he  did  7  Where  he  used  to  say,  *  Damn 
It,  it  is  so  ;*  he  now  *  believes  there  is  some  mis- 
iake ;  he  must  confess,  he  is  of  another  opinion ; 
hut,  however,  he  will  not  insist.* 

Every  temper,  except  downright  insipid,  is 
to  be  animated  and  soflsned  by  the  influence  of 
beauty ;  but  of  thb  untractablc  sort  is  a  lifeless 
handsome  fellow  that  visits  us,  whom  I  have 
dressed  at  this  twelvemonth ;  but  he  is  as  insen- 
sible of  aU  the  arts  I  use,  as* if  ho  conversed 
all  that  time  with  his  nurse.  He  outdoes  our 
whole  sex  in  all  the  faults  our  enemies  impute 
to  us ;  he  has  brought  laziness  into  an  opinion, 
and  makes  his  indolence  his  philosophy :  inso- 
much that  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  in  the 
evening  he  gave  me  this  account  of  himself:  *  I 
am,  madam,  perfectly  unmoved  at  all  that  passes 
among  men,  and  seldom  give  myself  the  fatigue 
of  going  among  them ;  but  when  I  do,  I  always 
appear  the  same  thing  to  those  whom  I  converse 
with.  My  hours  of  existence,  or  being  awake, 
we  from  eleven  in  the  morning  to  eleven  at 
night;  half  of  which  I  live  to  myself,  in  picking 
my  teeth,  washing  my  hands,  parin|r  my  nails, 
and  loolong  in  the  gloss.  The  insignificancy 
of  my  manners  to  the  rest  of  the  worM,t  makes 
the  laughers  call  me  a  (iutdtiunc,  a  phrase  which 
I  neither  understand,  nor  shall  ever  inquire 
what  they  mean  by  it    The  last  of  me  each 


*  Then  Is  jirobably  as  allusion  here  to  the  celebrated 
MfiL  AaaeOldAekl  and  brigadier-general  Churebill.  Mrs. 
O.  pUy«d  at  this  time  inimitably  well  the  character  of 
Lady  Mcy  Modish  in  the  'Careless  Hasband,'  which 
the  author,  Mr.  Gibber,  acknowledges  was  not  only 
written  lor  her,  but  copied  fW>m  her,  so  that  she  was 
both  the  player,  and  the  original  of  the  char^ter.  Bieg. 
Jhif.  jfrt.  OldfiU. 

t  What  follows  is  inserted  as  a  fhrther  specimen  of 
the  manner  of  the  Annoutor  on  the  Tatler,  and  of  the 
natnre  of  his  remarks.  Set  TaUer,  Nob.  5.  and  7.  ^Oth- 
iBff  Im  au>ic  apropos,  than  to  talk  in  a  dialect  that  Is  not 
Safbsh,  of  a  phrase  that  is  not  ficnae.'  JSMwUiUvnM  on 
tkA  TmUtr,  part  i.  p.  85. 


night  is  at  St  James's  coffee-house,  where  I 
converse,  yet  never  fall  into  a  dispute  on  any 
occasion ;  but  leave  the  understanding  I  have, 
passive- of  aU  that  goes  through  it,  witho\it  en- 
tering into  the  business  of  life.  And  thus, 
madam,  have  I  arrived  by  laziness,  to  what 
others  pretend  to  by  philosophy,  a  perfect  ne> 
gleet  of  the  world.*  Sure,  if  our  sex  had  the 
liberty  of  frequenting  public  houses  and  conver- 
sations, we  should  put  these  rivals  of  our  faults 
and  follies  out  of  countenance.  However,  we 
shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  them  one  way  or  other ;  for  my  brother 
Isaac  designs,  for  the  use  of  our  sex,  to  give  the 
exact  characters  of  all  the  chief  politicians,  who 
frequent  any  of  the  coffee-houses  from  St.  Jaraes*s  • 
to  the  Exchange ;  but  designs  to  begin  with  that 
cluster  of  wise-heads,  as  they  are  found  sitting 
every  evening  from  the  lefl  side  of  the  fire,  at 
the  Smyrna,  to  the  door.  This  will  be  of  great 
service  for  us,  and  I  have  authority  to  promise 
an  exact  journal  of  their  deliberations ;  the  pub- 
lication of  which  I  am  to  be  allowed  for  pin-mo- 
ney. In  the  meantime,  I  cast  my  eve  upon  a 
new  book,  which  gave  me  more  pleasing  enter- 
tainment, being  a  sixth  part  of  Miscellany  Poems 
published  by  Jacob  Tonson,*  which,  I  find,  by 
my  brother's  notes  upon  it,  no  way  inferior  to 
the  other  volumes.  There  is,  it  seems,  in  this, 
a  collection  of  the  best  pastorals  that  have  hith- 
erto appeared  in  England ;  but  among  them, 
none  superior  to  that  dialogue  between  Sylvia 
and  Dorinda,  written  by  one  of  my  own  sex  ;t 
where  all  our  little  weaknesses  are  laid  open  in 
a  manner  more  just,  and  with  truer  raillery, 
than  ever  man  yet  hit  upon. 

Only  this  I  now  discern, 
From  the  things  thou'det  have  m%Jeam, 
That  womankind's  peculiar  joys 
From  past  or  present  beauties  rise. 

But  to  reassume  my  first  design,  there  can- 
not be  a  greater  instance  of  the  command  of 
females,  Uian  in  the  prevailing  charms  of  the 
heroine  in  the  play,  which  was  acted  this  night, 
called,  *  All  for  Love ;  or  The  World  well  Lost*t 
The  enamoured  Anthony  resigns  glory  and 
power  to  the  force  of  the  attractive  Cleopatra, 
whose  charms  were  the  defence  of  her  diadem 
against  a  people  otherwise  invincible.  It  is  so 
natural  for  women  to  talk  of  themselves,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  all  my  own  sex  at  least  will  par- 
don  me,  that  I  cooIS^all  into  no  other  discourse. 
If  we  have  their  favour,  we  give  ourselves  very 
little  anxiety  for  the  rest  of  our  readers.  I  be- 
lieve I  see  a  sentence  of  Latin  in  my  brother's 
day-book  of  wit,  wnich  seems  applicable  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  contempt  of  the  critics — • 


Tristitiam  et  metus 


Tradam  protervis  in  mare  CreticumS 

Fotare  veniis.  N^r.  1.  Od.  zxvi.  8. 

No  boding  fbara  shall  break  mv  rest. 
Nor  anxious  cares  invade  my  breast; 


*  Usually  called  *  Dryden's  Collection.* 

fBy  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Singer,  celebrated  by  Prior  in 
many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Rowe. 

1  By  Drydsn,  first  acted  in  the  year  1678. 

{The  hnmourof  Mrs.  Jenny  DiatafTs  Latin  quotation 
stands  in  need  of  some  illustration.  It  rises  out  of  the 
similarity  between  the  words  Creieeum  and  Critieum, 
which  are  sufBciently  alike  to  mislead  a  lady  unskilled 
in  the  Latin  language,  into  this  misapplication  of  the 
passage. 
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Puff  them,  ye  wanton  gales,  awayv 

And  plunge  them  in  tbe  Cretan  nea.      R.  H^nne. 

But  I  am  interrupted  by  a  |>acket  from  Mr. 
Kidney,  from  St.  Jameses  cofTee-hoose,  which  I 
am  obliged  to  insert  in  the  very  style  and  words 
which  Mr.  Kidney  uses  in  his  letter. 

St,  James' $  Coffee-houaCt  May  2. 

We  are  advised  by  letters  from  Bern,  dated 
the  first  instant,  N.  S.  that  the  dako  of  Berwick 
arrived  at  Lyons  the  twenty-fiflh  of  the  last 
month,  and  continued  his  journey  the  next  day 
to  visit  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  other 
posts  in  Dauphin^  and  Provence.  These  letters 
also  inform  us,  that  the  miseries  of  the  people 
in  France  are  heightened  to  that  degree,  that 
unless  a  peace  be  speedily  concluded,  half  of 
that  kingdom  would  perish  for  want  of  bread. 
On  the  twenty-fourth,  the  marshal  de  Thesse 
passed  through  Lyons,  in  his  w^ay  to  Versailles  ; 
and  two  battalions,  which  were  marching  from 
Alsace  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, passed  also  through  that  place.  Those 
troops  were  to  be  followed  by  six  battalions 
more. 

Letters  from  Naples  of  the  sixteenth  of  April 
say,  that  the  marquis  de  Prie*s  son  was  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  from  his  father,  to  sig- 
nify to  the  viceroy  the  necessity  his  imperial 
majesty  was  under,  of  desiring  an  aid  from 
that  kingdom,  for  carrying  on  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  war.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  the  same  month  they  made  a  review  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  that  garrison,  and  af^rwards 
of  tlie  marines ;  one  part  of  whom  will  embark 
with  those  designed  for  Barcelona,  and  the  rest 
are  to  be  sent  on  board  the  galleys  appointed  to 
convoy  provisions  to  that  place. 

We  hear  from  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the 
twentieth  of  April,  that  the  count  de  Mellos. 
envoy  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  had  made  his 
public  entry  into  that  city  with  much  state  and 
magnificence.  The  pope  has  lately  held  two 
other  consistories,  wherein  he  miide  a  promotion 
of  two  cardinals ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of 
king  Charles  is  still  deferred. 

Letters  from  other  parts  of  Italy  advise  us, 
that  the  doge  of  Venice  continues  dangerously 
ill ;  that  the  prince  de  Carignan,  having  relapsed 
into  a  violent  fever,  died  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Advices  from  Vienna  of  the  twenty -seventh 
of  April  import,  that  the  archbishop  of  Saltz- 
burg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by  count  Har- 
racn,  formerly  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
last  three  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  archbishop ; 
and  that  prince  Maximilian  of  Lichtenstein  is 
likewise  departed  this  life,  at  his  country  seat 
called  Cromaw  in  Moravia.  These  advices  add, 
that  the  emperor  has  named  count  Zinzendorf, 
count  Goes,  and  monsieur  Consbruck,  for  his 
plenipotentiaries  in  an  ensuing  treaty  of  peace ; 
and  they  hear  from  Hungary,  that  the  imperial- 
ists have  had  several  successful  skirmishes  with; 
the  malcontents. 

Letters  from  Paris,  dated  May  the  sixth,  say 
that  the  marshal  de  Thesse  arrived  tliere  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  last  month,  and  that  the 
chevalier  de  Beuil  was  sent  tliithor  by  Don 


Pedro  Ronqulllo,  with  advice,  that  the  confed- 
erate squadron  appeared  before  Alicant  on  the 
seventeenth;  and,  having  for  some  time  cannon- 
aded the  city,  endeavoured  to  land  some  troope 
for  the  relief  of  the  castle ;  but  general  Stanhope, 
finding  the  passes  well  guarded,  and  the  enter- 
prise dangerous,  demanded  to  capitulate  for  the 
castle ;  which  being  granted  him,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  six  hundred  regular  troops,  march- 
ed out  with  their  arms  and  baggage  the  day 
following;  and  being  received  on  board,  they 
immediately  set  sail  for  Barcelona.  These  let- 
ters add,  that  the  march  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  regiments  is  further  deferred  for  a  few 
days;  and  that  the  duke  of  Noailles  was  just 
ready  to  set  out  for  Roussillon  as  well  as  the 
count  de  Bezons  for  Catalonia. 

The  same  advices  say,  bread  was  sold  at  Paris 
for  sixpence  a  pound ;  and  that  there  was  not 
half  enough,  even  at  that  rate,  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  which  reduced  tliem 
to  the  utmost  despair ;  that  three  hundred  men 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  having  plundered  the 
market  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Germain,  pressed 
down  by  their  multitude  the  king's  guards  who 
opposed  them.  Two  of  those  mutineers  were 
afterwards  seized  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
four  others  went  to  the  magistrate  who  pro- 
nounced that  sentence,  and  told  him,  he  must 
expect  to  answer  with  his  own  life  for  those  of 
their  comrades.  All  order  and  sense  of  govern- 
ment being  thus  lost  among  the  enraged  people, 
to  keep  up  a  show  of  authority,  the  captain  of 
the  guards,  who  saw  all  their  insolence,  pre- 
tended, that  he  had  represented  to  the  king 
their  deplorable  condition,  and  had  obtained 
their  pardon.  It  is  further  reported,  that  the 
dauphin  and  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  as  they 
went  to  the  opera,  were  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  people,  who  upbraided  them  with  their  neglect 
of  the  general  calamity,  in  going  to  diversions, 
when  the  whole  people  were  ready  to  perish  for 
want  of  bread.  Edicts  are  daily  published  to 
suppress  these  riots :  and  papers  with  menaces 
against  tlie  government,  as  publicly  thrown 
about.  Among  others,  these  words  were  drop- 
ped in  a  court  of  Justice.  *■  France  wants  a 
Ravilliac  or  Jesuit  to  deliver  her.*  Besides  this 
universal  distress,  there  is  a  contagious  sickness, 
which,  it  is  feared,  will  end  in  a  pestilence. 
Letters  from  Bourdcaux  bring  accounts  no  less 
lamentable ;  the  peasants  are  driven  by  hunger 
from  their  abodes  into  that  city,  and  make 
lamentations  in  the  streets  without  redress. 

We  are  advised  by  letters  from  the  Ha^ue, 
dated  the  tenth  instant,  N.  S.  that  on  the  sixth 
the  marquis  de  Torcy  arrived  there  from  Paris ; 
but  the  passport,  by  which  he  came,  having  been 
sent  blank  by  monsieur  Rouille,  he  was  there 
two  days  berore  his  quality  was  known.  That 
minister  offered  to  Oommunicate  to  monsieur 
Heinsius  the  proposals  which  he  had  tp  make ; 
but  the  pensionary  refused  to  see  them,  and 
Bii^^f  ho  would  signify  it  to  the  states,  who  de- 
pdt^  some  of  their  own  body  to  acquaint  him, 
that  they  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  until 
the  arrival  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 

.  rough,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  alliance. 
Prince  Eugene  was  expected  there  the  twelfUi 

i  instant  from  Brussels.     It  is  said,  that  besides 
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iDonsieur  de  Torcy,  and  moDfllenr  Pajot,  direc- 
tor>geiieral  of  the  poets,  there  are  two  or  three 
persons  at  the  Hague  whose  nantos  are  not 
known ;  but  it  is  supposed,  that  the  duke  d*A1ba, 
ambasmdor  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  was  one 
of  them.  The  states  have  sent  letters  to  all 
the  cities  of  the  provinces,  desiring  them  to  send 
their  deputies  to  receive  the  propositions  of 
peace  made  by  the  court  of  France. 

%*  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  Mrs. 
Distaff  has  received  Mr.  Nathaniel  Broomstick's 
kUer. 

N.  B.  Under  the  signature  of  Nath.  Broom- 
stick, the  subsequent  paper,  or  hints  for  it, 
mi^ht  have  been  communicated  to  Steele  by 
SwiA,  by  Anthony  Henley,  esq.  or  by  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes.     See  TaUer,  No.  11. 
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Thursday,  May  5, 1709. 


Qiiirqnidi^nt  homines 

ncwtri  eat  farrago  li belli.      Juv.  Sat  i.  85, 86. 

Wbate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  aeizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

BY  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFP,  ESaUIRE. 

Will's  Coffee-house^  May  3. 

A  KINSMAN  has  sent  me  a  letter,  wherein  he 
informs  me,  he  had  lately  resolved  to  write  an 
heioio  poem,  but  by  business  has  been  inter- 
rupted, and  has  only  made  one  similitude,  which 
be  should  be  afflicted  to  have  wholly  lost ;  and 
begs  of  me  to  appij  it  to  something,  being  very 
desirous  to  see  it  well  placed  in  the  world.  I 
am  so  willing  to  help  the  distressed,  that  I  have 
taken  it  in ;  but,  though  his  prreater  genius 
might  very  well  distinguish  his  verses  from 
mine,  I  have  marked  where  his  begin.  His 
lines  are  a  description  of  the  sun  in  eclipse, 
which  I  know  nothing  more  like  than  a  brave 
man  in  sorrow,  who  bears  it  as  he  should,  with- 
oat  imploring  the  pity  of  his  friends,  or  being 
dejected  with  the  contempt  of  his  enemies  ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Cato. 

When  an  the  globe  to  Cesar's  fortune  bowed, 
Cato  alone  his  empire  disallowed  ; 
With  inborn  strength,  alone  opposed  mankind, 
With  heaven  in  view,  to  all  below  it  blind : 
Eegnrdlen  of  hit  friends'  applause,  or  moan, 
AJoae  triumphant,  since  he  falls  alone. 

*  Tbos  when  the  Ruler  of  the  genial  day 
Behind  ^me  darkening  planet  forms  his  way, 
Desponding  mortals,  with  ofRcious  care, 
Tte  eoncave  dnim  and  magic  brass  prepare ; 
Impioie  him  to  sustain  the  important  nght. 
And  save  depending  worlds  from  endloss  night : 
Fondly  they  hope  their  labour  may  avail 
To  ease  his  conflict,  and  assist  his  toil. 
Whilst  he.  in  beams  of  native  splendour  bright,  ^ 
fTbough  dark  his  orb  appear  to  human  sight)    v 
Shines  to  the  gods  with  more  difl'usive  light ;     ) 
To  distant  stars  with  equal  glory  burns. 
Inflames  their  lamps,  and  feeds  their  golden  urns, 
Safe  to  retain  his  known  superior  tract. 
And  proves  the  mora  illustrious  by  defect.* 

This  is  a  very  lively  image ;  but  I  must  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  my  kinsmam  drives  the  sun 
a  littJe  like  Phaeton  ;*  he  has  all  the  warmth 

*  Ovid,  Metam.  ii.  1. 
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of  Phcebus,  but  will  not  stay  for  his  direction 
of  it  Avail  and  tot/,  defect  and  tract,  will 
never  do  for  rhymes.  But,  however,  he  has  the 
true  spirit  in  him;  for  which  reason  I  was 
willing  to  entertain  any  thing  he  pleased  to  send 
me.  The  subject  which  he  writes  upon,  natu- 
rally raises  great  reflections  in  the  soul,  and 
puts  us  in  mind  of  the  mixed  condition  which 
we  mortals  are  to  support ;  which,  as  it  varies 
to  good  or  bad,  adorns  or  defaces  our  actions 
to  the  beholders ;  all  which  glory  and  shame 
must  end  in,  what  we  so  much  repine  at,  death. 
But  doctrines  on  this  occasion,  any  other  than 
that  of  living  well,  are  the  most  insignificant 
and  most  empty  of  all  the  labours  of  men. 
None  but  a  tragedian  can  die  by  rule,  and  wait 
till  he  discovers  a  plot,  or  says  a  fine  thing  upon 
his  exit.  In  real  life,  this  is  a  chimera ;  and  by 
noble  spirits  it  will  be  done  decently,  without 
the  ostentation  of  it.  We  see  men  of  all  con. 
ditions  and  characters  go  through  it  with  equal 
resolution ;  and  if  we  consider  the  speeches  of 
the  mighty  philosophers,  heroes,  lawgivers,  and 
great  captains,  they  can  produce  no  more  in  a 
discerning  spirit,  than  rules  to  make  a  man  a 
fop  on  his  dcath.bed.'  Commend  me  to  that 
natural  greatness  of  soul,  expressed  by  an  inno- 
cent, and  consequently  resolute  country.fellow, 
who  said,  in  the  pains  of  the  colic,  ^f  I  once 
get  this  breath  out  of  my  body,  you  shall  hang 
me  before  you  put  it  in  again.*  Honest  Ned ! 
and  so  he  died.t 

But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  from  this  place 
you  may  expect  an  account  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  new  play  is  not  to  be  omitted.  That  acted 
this  night  is  the  newest  that  ever  was  writ 
The  author  is  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Durfey.  This  drama  is  called,  'The  Modem 
Prophets,*  and  is  a  most  unanswerable  satire 
against  the  late  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The 
writer  had  by  long  experience  observed  that, 
in  company,  very  grave  discourses  had  been 
followed  bj  bawdry ;  and  tliereibre  has  turned 
the  humour  that  way  with  great  success,  and 
taken  from  his  audience  all  manner  of  super- 
stition, by  the  agitations  of  pretty  Airs*  Bignell, 
whom  he  has,  with  great  subtilty,  made  a  lay. 
sister,  as  well  as  a  prophetess  ;  by  which  means 
she  carries  on  the  affairs  of  both  worlds  with 
great  success.  My  friend  designs  to  go  on 
with  another  work  against  winter,  which  he 
intends  to  call,  *The  Modem  poets,*  a  people 
no  less  mistaken  in  their  opinions  of  being  in. 
spired,  than  the  other.  In  order  to  this,  he 
has  by  him  seven  songs,  besides  many  ambi- 
guities, which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
thing  but  what  he  means  them.  Mr.  Durfey 
generally  writes  state-plays,  and  is  wonderfully 
useful  to  the  world  in  such  representations. 
This  method  is  the  same  that  was  used  by  the 
old  Athenians,  to  laugh  out  of  countenance,  or 
promote,  opinions  among  the  people.  My  friend 
has  therefore,  against  Uiis  play  is  actea  for  his 
own  benefit,  made  two  dances,  which  may  be 
also  of  an  universal  benefit  In  the  first,  he 
has  represented  absolute  power  in  the  person 


t  This  JVM  was  a  fhrmer  of  Anthony  Henley,  Esq. 
who  mentions  this  saying  of  his  in  a  letter  to  Swift.— 
SwiifVt  Woria,  vol.  xviii.  p.  15. 
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of  a  tall  man  with  a  hat  and  iuather,  who  g'lvea 
hii  first  minister,  that  stands  just  before  him, 
a  huge  kick;  the  minister  gives  the  kick  to 
the  next  before ;  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  stage. 
In  this  moral  and  practical  jest,  you  are  mule 
to  understand,  that  there  is,  in  an  absolute 

fovemment,  no  gratification  but  giving  the 
ick  you  receive  from  one  above  you  to  one 
below  you.  This  is  performed  to  a  grave  and 
melancholy  air ;  but  on  a  sudden  the  tune  moves 
quicker,  and  the  whole  company  fall  into  a 
circle,  and  take  hands ;  and  ih^,  at  a  certain 
sharp  note,  they  move  round,  and  kick  as  kick 
can.  This  latter  performance  he  makes  to  be  the 
representation  of  a  free  state ;  where,  if  you  all 
mind  your  steps,  you  may  go  round  and  round 
very  joUily,  with  a  motion  pleasant  to  your- 
selves and  those  you  dance  with ;  nay,  if  you 
put  yourselves  out,  at  the  worst,  you  only  kick 
and  are  kicked,  like  friends  and  equals. 

-V  From  my  own  Apartment^  May  4. 

Of  all  the  vanities  under  the  sun,  I  confess 
that  of  being  proud  of  one*8  birth  is  the  great- 
est At  the  same  timb,  since  in  this  unreason- 
able affo,  by  the  force  of  prevailing  custom, 
things  m  which  men  have  no  hand  arc  imputed 
to  them ;  and  that  I  am  used  by  some  people, 
as  if  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  though  I  write  myself 
Eaquire,  was  nobody ;  to  set  the  world  right 
in  that  particular,  I  shall  give  you  my  genea- 
logy, as  a  kinsman  of  ours  has  sent  it  me  from 
the  herald's  office.  It  is  certain,  and  observed 
by  the  wisest  writers,  that  there  are  women 
who  arc  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men  not  severely 
honest,  in  all  families ;  therefore  let  those  who 
may  be  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
to  give  us  as  impartial  an  account  of  their  own, 
and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  The  business  of 
heralds  is  a  matter  of  so  great  nicety,  that,  to 
avoid  mistakes,  I  shall  give  you  my  coqsin*s 
letter  verbatim,  without  catering  a  syllable. 

Bear  Cousin, — ^^  Since  you  have  been  pleased 
to  make  yourself  so  famous  of  late,  by  your  in- 
ffenioos  writing  and  some  time  ago  by  your 
Earned  predictions ;  since  Partridge,  of  immortal 
memory,  is  dead  and  gone,  who,  poetical  as  he 
was,  could  not  understand  his  own  poetrjr ;  and 
philomatical  as  he  was,  could  not  read  his  own 
destiny ;  since  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and 
great  part  of  his  court,  are  cither  literally  or 
metaphorically  defunct ;  since,  I  say,  these  things 
(not  foretold  by.  any  one  but  yourself)  have  come 
to  pass  after  so  surprising  a  manner ;  it  is  with 
no  small  concern  I  see  the  original  of  the  Staf- 
fian  race  so  little  known  in  the  world  as  it  is  at 
this  time ;  for  wliich  reason,  as  you  have  em- 
ployed  your  studies  in  astronomy,  and  the  occult 
sciences,  so  I,  my  mother  being  a  Welch  woman, 
dedicated  mine  to  genealogy,  particularly  that 
of  our  own  family,  which,  ror  its  antiquity  and 
number,  may  ohallenge  any  in  Great  Britain. 
The  StojSs  are  originally  of  Staffordshire,  which 
took  its  name  from  tliem :  the  first  that  I  find 
of  the  Staffs  was  one  Jacobstaff,  a  famous  and 
renowned  astronomer,  who,  by  Dorothy  his  wife 
had  iskje  seven  sons :  viz.  BickerstiuT,  Long- 
Btaff,  Wagstaff,  Quarterstaff,  Whitestaff,  Fid. 
staff,  ond  Tipsta£    Ho  also  had  a  younger 


brother,  who  w^s  twice  married,  and  had  Are 
sons :  viz.  Distaff,  Pikestaff,  Mopstaff,  Broom- 
staff,  and  Raggedstaff.  As  for  the  branch  from 
whence  you  spring,  I  shall  say  very  little  of  it, 
only  that  it  is  the  chief  of  the  Staffs,  and  called 
Bickerstaff,  quasi  Biggerstaff;  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  Great  Staff,  or  Staff  of  Staffs ;  and  thai 
it  has  applied  itself  to  astronomy  with  great  suo- 
cess,  afler  the  example  of  oUr  aforesaid  fore- 
father. %  The  descendants  from  Longstaff,  the 
second  son,  were  a  rakish  disorderly  sort  of 
people,  and  rambled  from  one  place  to  another, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Harry  the  Second,  they 
settled  in  Kent,  and  were  called  Long-tails, 
from  the  long  tails  which  were  sent  them  as  a 
punishment  for  the  murder  of  Thomas-a-Becket, 
as  the  legends  say.  They  have  always  been 
sought  after  by  the  ladies ;  but  whether  it  be  to 
show  their  aversion  to  popery,  or  their  love  to 
miracles,  I  cannot  say.  The  Wagstaffs  are  a 
merry,  thoughtless  sort  of  people,  who  have  al- 
ways been  opinionated  of  their  own  wit ;  they 
have  turned  themselves  mostly  to  poetry.  This 
is  the  most  numerous  branch  of  our  family,  and 
the  poorest.  The  Quarterstaffs  are  most  of  them 
prize-fighters  or  deer-stealers ;  there  have  been 
so  many  of  them  hanged  lately,  that  there  are 
very  few  of  that  brandi  of  our  family  left  The 
Whitestaffs*  are  all  courtiers,  and  have  had 
very  considerable  places.  There  have  been  some 
of  them  of  that  strength  and  dexterity,  that  five 
hundredt  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom  have 
often  tugged  in -vain  to  pull  a  staff  out  of  their 
hands.  The  Falstaffs  arc  strangely  given  to 
whoring  and  drinking ;  therft  arc  abundance  of 
them  in  and  about  London.  One  thing  is  very 
remarkable  of  this  branch,  and  that  is,  Siere  are 
just  as  many  women  as  men  in  it  There  was  a 
wicked  stick  of  wood  of  this  name  in  Harry  the 
Fourth*s  time,  one  sir  John  Falstaff.  As  for 
Tipstaff,  the  youngest  son,  he  was  an  honest 
fellow ;  but  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  have  all 
of  them  been  the  veriest  rogues  living ;  it  is 
this  unlucky  branch  that  has  stocked  the  nation 
with  that  swarm  of  lawyers,  attorneys,  Serjeants, 
and  bailiffs,  with  which  the  nation  is  over-nm. 
Tipstaff,  being  a  seventh  son,  used  to  cure  the 
kinp's-evil ;  but  his  rascally  descendants  ape  so 
fiur  m>m  having  that  healing  quality,  that,  by  a 
J  touch  upon  the  shoulder,  they  give  a  man  such 
an  ill  habit  of  body,  that  he  can  never  come 
abroad  afterwards.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the 
line  of  Jacobfltaff ;  his  younger  brother  Isaae- 
,  staff,  as  I  told  you  before,  had  five  sons,  and  was 
married  twice :  his  first  wife  was  a  Staff  (for 
they  did  not  stand  upon  false  heraldry  in  those 
days)  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who,  in  process 
of  time,  being  a  schoolmaster  and  well  read  in 
the  Greek,  called  himself  Distaff,  or  Twicesta£El 
Hb  was  not  very  rich,  so  he  put  his  children 
out  to  trades ;  and  the  Distaffs  have  ever  since 
been  employed  in  the  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures, except  myself,  who  am  a  genealogist. 
Pikestaff,  the  oldest  son  by  the  second  venter^ 
was  a  man  of  business,  a  downright  plodding 

*  An  allunon  to  the  staff  carried  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  trcamry,  afterwards  humt>urosIy  compared  by 
Steele  to  "  aa  emmet  distinguisbed  flrom  his  fallows  by 
a  white  stniw.^ 

t  Tlie  House  of  Commons. 
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felloir,  and  withal  so  phin,  that  he  became  a 
pfoverb.  Meet  of  this  family  are  at  prebent  in 
the  army.  RagrgedstaiFwas  an  unlucky  boy,  and 
used  to  tear  hb  cloatfaa  in  getting  birds*  nests,  and 
was  always  playing  with  a  tame  bear  his  father 
keoL  Mopstaflf  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his 
fttiier*s  maids,  and  used  to  help  her  to  clean  the 
hooae.  BroomstaJflTwas  a  chimney-sweeper.  The 
Mopstaffs  and  Bfoomsta&  are  naturally  as  civil 
people  as  ever  went  out  of  doors ;  but  alas !  if 
tliey  once  vet  into  ill  hands,  they  knock  down 
aH  before  uem.  Pilgramstaff  ran  away  from 
his  friends,  and  went  strolling  about  the  coun- 
try  ;  and  Pipcstaff  was  a  wine-cooper.  These 
two  were  the  unlawful  issue  of  Lonevtaff. 

N.  B.  The  Canes,  the  Clubs,  the  Cudgels,  the 
Wanda,  the  Devil  upon  two  Sticks,  and  one 
Bread,  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Staff  of  Life, 
are  none  of  our  relations.  I  am,  dear  cousin, 
yoor  humble  servant, 

•D.  DISTAFF.' 

From  the  Herald*8  Office,  May  1, 1709. 

t^Jdnu$*$  Coffee-houMt^  May  4. 

As  political  news  is  not  the  principal  subject 
on  which  we  treat,  we  are  so  happy  as  to  have 
no  occasion  for  that  art  of  cookery  which  our 
brother  newsmongers  so  much  excel  in ;  as  ap- 
pears b^  their  excellent  and  inimitable  manner 
ofdressmg  up^a  second  time  for  your  taste  the 
same  dish  which  they  gave  you  the  day  before, 
in  case  there  come  over  no  new  pickles  ftom 
Holland.  Therefore,  when  we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  yoQ  from  cdirts  and  camps,  we  hope  still 
to  give  you  somewhat  new  and  curious  fh>m 
ooreelves ;  the  women  of  our  house,  upon  occa- 
sion, being  capable  of  carrying  on  the  business, 
according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  the  wives 
in  Holland ;  but,  without  farther  preface,  take 
what  we  have  not  mentioned  in  our  former  ro- 
lationa. 

Letters  from  Hanover  of  the  thirtieth  of  the 
last  month  say,  that  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia 
arrived  there  on  the  fiflecnth,  and  left  that 
eonrt  on  the  second  of  this  month,  in  pursuit  of 
his  joamey  to  Flanders,  where  he  makes  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Those  advices  add,  that 
Chejoong  prince  Nassau,  hereditary  governor 
of  Friealand,  celebrated,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
the  last  month,  his  marriage  with  the  beauteous 
pfincees  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  a  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence suitable  to  their  age  and  quality. 

Letters  from  Paris  say,  his  roost  Christian 
majesty  retired  to  Marley  on  the  first  instant, 
N.  Si.  an^  our  last  advices  from  Spain  inferm 
us,  that  the  prince  of  Astnrias  had  mode  his 
public  entry  into  Madrid  in  great  splendour. 
lliedake  ofAnjou  has  given  Don  Joseph  Har- 
tado  do  Amaraga  the  government  of  Tei^a 
lirma  do  Voragua,  and  me  presidency  of  Pa- 
nama in  America.  They  add,  that  the  forces 
eomroanded  by  the  marquis  dc  Bay  have  been 
reinforced  by  six  battalions  of  Spanish  Walloon 
guards.  Letters  from  Lisbon  advise,  tliat  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Portugal  was  at  Elvas  on 
the  twenty-secondof  the  last  month,  and  would 
decamp  on  the  twenty.fourth,  in  order  to  march 
upon  tne  enemy  who  lay  at  Badajos. 

Yesterday,  at  four  in  the  morning,  his  grace 


the  duke  of  Marlborough  set  out  for  Margate, 
and  embarked  for  Holland  at  eight  this  morning. 
Yesterday  also  sir  George  Thorold  waa*  de- 
clared alderman  of  Cordwainers*  Ward,  in  the 
room  of  his  brother  sir  Charles  Thorold,  de- 
ceased. 


AnVXRTISEMENT. 


*«*  Any  ladies  who  have  any  particular  stories 
of  their  acquaintance,  which  they  are  willing, 
privately,  to  make  public,  may  send  them  by 
the  penny-post  to  Isaac  Bickcrstaff,  Esq.  in- 
closed to  Mr.  John  Morphew,  near  Stationers* 
HalL 
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Quiequid  agnat  homines- 


-nostrt  est  fiur^fo  libelli.     Jko.  Sat.  L  85, 86l 


Wbate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme. 

May  5. 


P. 


When  a  man  has  engaged  to  keep  a  stage 
coach,  he  is  obliged,  whether  he  has  passengers 
or  not,  to  set  out ;  thus  it  fares  with  us  weekly 
historians  ;.but  indeed,  for  my  particular,  I  hope, 
I  shall  soon  have  little  mo^e  to  do  in  this  work, 
than  to  publish  what  is  sent  me  from  such  as 
have  leisure  and  capacity  for  giving  delight,  and 
being  pleased  in  an  elegant  manner.  The  pre- 
sent grandeur  of  the  British  nation  might  make 
us  expect,  that  we  should  rise  in  our  public  di- 
versions, and  manner  of  enjoying  life,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  advancement  m  glory  and  power, 
instead  of  that,  survey  this  town,  and  you  will 
find  rakes  and  debauchees  are  your  men  of  plea- 
sure :  thoughtless  atheists  and  illiterate  drunk- 
ards call  themselves  free-thinkers ;  and  game- 
sters, banterers,  biters,  swearers,  and  twenty 
new-born  insects  more,  are,  in  their  several 
species,  the  modern  men  of  wit.  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  man,  who  has  been  out  of  town  but  ono' 
half  year,  has  lost  the  language,  and  must  havo 
some  friend  to  stand  by  him,  and  keep  him  in 
oountenauQe  for  talking  common  sense.  To-day 
I  saw  a  short  interlude  at  Whitens  of  tliis  na- 
ture, which  I  took  notes  of,  and  put  together  as 
well  as  I  could  in  a  public  place.  The  persons 
of  the  drama  are  Pip,  the  last  gentleman  that 
has  been  made  so  at  cards ;  Trimmer,  a  person 
half  undone  at  them,  and  who  is  now  between  a 
cheat  and  a  gentleman ;  Acorn,  an  honest  En- 
glishman of  good  plain  sense  and  meaning ;  and 
Mr.  Friendly,  a  reasonable  man  of  the  town. 

Whiie*8  Chocolate-house,  May  S. 

Enter  Pip,  Tannnnt,  and  Acorn. 

Ac,  What  is  the  matter,  gentlemen  7  what ! 
take  no  notice  of  an  old  friend  ? 

Pip.  Pox  on  it !  do  not  talk  to  me,  I  am 
vowclcd  by  the  count  and  cursedly  out  of 
humour. 

Ac.  Voweled !  pry'thce.  Trimmer,  what  does 
ho  mean  by  that? 

Trim,  Have  a  care,  Harry,  PiMiak  softly ;  do 
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noi  show  your  ignorance  :-^if  you  do,  they 
vnt  bite  you  wherever  they  meet  you,  they  are 
9ix6k  cursed  curs — ^thc  present  wits. 

Ac,  Bite  me !  what  do  you  mean  7 

Pip»  Why  !  do  not  you  know  what  hiting  is  7 
nay,  yon  are  in  the  right  on  it.  .However,  one 
would  learn  it  only  to  defend  one's  self  against 
men  of  wit,  as  one  would  know  the  tricks  of 
play,  to*  be  secure  aeuinst  the  cheats.  But  do 
not  you  hear,  Acorn,  that  report,  that  some  poten- 
tates  of  the  alliance  have  taken  care  uf  them- 
selves exclusively  of  us  7 

Ac.  How  I  hyven  forbid !  after  all  our  glori- 
ous  victories ;  aU  the  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure! 

Pip,  BiTK. 

Ac,    Bite  Ihovfl 

Trim,  Nay,  he  has  lit  you  fidrly  enough; 
that  is  certain. 

^Ac,  Pox  !  I  do  not  feel  it— How?  where  7 

[Exeunt  Pip  and  Trimmer  laughing, 

Ac.  Ho!  Mr.  Friendly,  your  most  humble 
servant ;  you  heard  what  passed  between  those 
fine  gentlemen  and  me.  Pip  complained  to  me, 
that  he  had  been  voweled ;  and  they  tell  me  I 
am  bit. 

Friend,  You  are  to  understand,  sir,  that  sim- 
plicity of  behaviour,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
good  breeding  and  good  sense,  is  utterly  lost 
in  the  world ;  and  in  the  room  of  it  there  are 
started  a  thousand  little  inventions,  which  men, 
.  barren  of  better  things,  take  up  in  the  place  of 
it  Thus,  for  every  character  in  conversation 
that  used  to  please,  there  is  an  impostor  put 
'Tipon  you.  Uim  whom  we  allowed,  forgai^f 
fi>r  a  certain  pleasant  subtilty,  and  natural  way 
of  giving  you  an  unexpected  hit,  called  a 
draUf  is  now  mimicked  by  a  hiter,  who  is  a  dull 
fellow,  that  tells  you  a  lie  with  a  grave  face,  and 
laughs  at  you  for  knowing  him  no  better  than 
to  ^lieve  him.  Instead  of  that  sort  of  compan- 
ion who  could  rally  you,  and  keep  his  counte- 
nance, until  he  made  you  fall  into  some  little 
inconsistency  of  behaviour,  at  which  you  your- 
self could  laugh  with  him,  you  have  the  sneerer, 
who  will  keep  you  company  from  morning' to 
night,  to  gather  your  follies  of  the  day  (which 
perhaps  you  commit  out  of  confidence  in  him) 
and  expose  you  in  the  evening  to  all  the  scom- 
ers  in  town.  For  your  man  of  sense  and  free 
spirit,  whose  set  of  thoughts  were  built  upon 
learning,  reason,  and  experience,  you  have  now 
an  impudent  creature  made  up  of  vice  only, 
who  (TUpports  his  ignorance  by  his  courage,  and 
want  of  leaTBing  by  contempt  of  it 

Ac,  DeU*  sir,  hold :  what  you  have  told  me 
already  of  this  change  in  conversation  is  too 
miserabls  to  be  heard  with  any  delight ;  but, 
methinlOii  as  these  new  creatures  appear  in  the 
world,  it  might  give  an  excellent  field  to 
writers  for  the  stage,  to  divert  us  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  there. 

friend.  No,  no ;  as  you  say,  there  might  be 
some  hopes  of  redress  of  these  grievances,  if 
there  were  proper  care  taken  of  the  theatre  ; 
bat  the  history  of  that  is  yet  more  lamentable 
than  that  of  the  decay  of  conversation  I  gaveyim. 

Ac.  Pray,  sir,  a  little:  I  have  not  been  in 
town  these  six  years,  until  within  this  fort- 
night. 


Friend,  It  is  now  some  time  since  several 
revolutions  in  the  gay  world  had  made  the  em- 
pire  of  the  stage  subject  to  very  fatal  convul- 
sions, which  were  too  dangerous  to  be  cured  by 
the  skill  of  little  king  Oberon,*  who  then  sat  in 
the  throne  of  it  The  laziness  of  this  prince 
threw  him  upon  the  choice  of  a  person  who  was 
fit  to  spend  his  life  in  contentions,  an  able  and 
profound  attorney,  to  whom  he  mortgaged  his 
whole  empire.  This  Divitot  is  the  most  skilful 
of  all  politicians;  he  has  a  perfect  art  in  being 
unintelligible  in  discourse,  and  uncomeatabu 
in  business.  But  he,  having  no  understanding 
in  this  polite  way,  brought  in  upon  us,  to  get  in 
his  money,  ladder  dancers,  jugglers,  and  moun- 
tebanks,  to  strut  in  the  place  of  Shakspeare*s 
heroes,  and  Jonson's-  humorists.  When  the 
seat  of  wit  was  thus  mortgaged  withodt  equity 
of  redemption,  an  architect  arose,  who  has 
built  the  muse  a  new  palace,  but  secured  her 
no  retinue ;  so  that,  instead  of  action  there,  we 
have  been  put  off  by  song  and  dance.  This 
latter  help  of  sound  has  also  begun  to  fail  for 
want  of  voices;  therefore  the  palace  has  since 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  who  cuts 
any  mreign  fellow  into  a  eunuch,§  and  passes 
him  upon  us  for  a  singer  of  Italy. 

Ac,  1  will  go  out  of  town  to-morrow. 

Friend.  Things  are  come  to  this  pass ;  and 
yet  the  world  will  not  understand,  that  the 
theatre  has  much  the  same  effect  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  as  the  bank  on  the  credit  of 
th^  nation.  Wit  and  spirit,  humour  and  good 
sense,  can  never  be  revived,  but  under  the  go- 
vernment of  those  who  ajgft  judg^es  of  such 
talents ;  who  know,  that  whatever  is  put  up  in 
their  stead,  is  but  a  short  and  trifling  expedient, 
to  support  the  appearance  of  them  ror  a  season. 
It  is  possible,  a  peace  will  give  leisure  to  put 
these  matters  under  new  regulations,  but,  at 
present,  all  the  assistance  we  can  see  towards 
our  recovery  is  as  far  from  giving  us  help,  as  a 
poultice  is  from  performing  what  can  be  done 
only  by  the  grand  elixir. 

WiWs  Coffee-hmiae,  May  6. 

According  to  our  late  desi^  in  the  applauded 
verses  on  the  morning,!!  which  you  lately  had 
from  hence,  we  proceed  to  improve  that  just 
intention,  and  present  you  with  other  labours, 
made  proper  to  the  place  in  which  they  were 
written.  The  following  poem  comes  from  Co- 
penhagen, and  is  as  fine  a  winter-piece  as  we 
have  ever  had  from  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
most  learned  painters.  Such  images  as  these 
give  us  a  new  pleasure  in  our  sight,  and  fix 

•  •  Mr.  Owen,  or  Mac  Owen  Swiney,  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land, and  formerly  a  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Gtiieen^s  theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 
After  leavinfr  that  ofitce,  he  resided  in  Italy  aereral 
years,  and  at  his  return,  procured  a  place  in  the  custom* 
house,  and  was  keeper  of  the  kin|^*8  mewa.  He  died 
Oct.  2,  1754,  and  left  his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Woffington. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces.* 

t  Christopher  Rich. 

t  Sir  Jolia  Van  brush. 

§  John  lames  Hegdeg<er,  esq.  styled  here  a  sargeon, 
in  allusion  to  the  employment  assigned  to  him  :  he  had 
at  that  time  the  direction  of  tbe  operas,  as  be  had  after* 
wards  of  tbe  masquerades. 

jjBySwiO. 
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apoD  oar  minds  tiaces  of  reflecticm,  which  ac 
oompaoy  us  whenever  the  like  objects  occur. 
In  short,  excellent  poetry  and  description  dwell 
Qpon  US  so  agreeably,  that  all  the  readers  of 
them^  are  made  to  think,  if  not  write,  like  men 
of  wit.  Bat  it  would  be  injury  to  detain  you 
longer  from  this  excellent  performance,  which 
IS  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  by  Mr.  Philips, 
tike  author  of  several  choice  poems  in  Mr.  Ton- 
■Mi's  new  Miscellany. 

CopenhagMf  Mirck  0, 1709. 

From  firoxen  dimes,  and  endlcse  tracts  of  snow, 
Fyom  ftreams  that  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
Wlwt  present  shall  the  muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  bow.  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing? 
The  hoary  winter  here  cnnccalA  fVom  Bight 
All  pleasini;  objects  that  to  verse  invite. 
Hie  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delii^htfiil  woods, 
Hie  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods. 
By  soow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  daaling  waste  fktigue  the  eye. 

Xo  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  biitjs  within  the  de<>eri  region  sing : 
Hie  ships  unmoved  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
Hie  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  bis  waters  in  the  face  of  day, 
Hk  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
For  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain  : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Al|)s  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  bat  lately  have  I  seen,  e*en  here, 
Hie  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clonds  let  fiill  the  treastircd  snow. 
Or  winds  began  through  hasy  skies  to  blow, 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose ; 
Aod  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Boon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
Hk  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
Hw  faee  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brig btened  every  object  to  my  eyes  : 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass; 
lo  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorn's  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow. 
Hie  thick-sprung  reeds  the  watery  marshes  yield 
Seem  polished  lanoes  in  a  hostile  field. 
Hie  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise, 
flees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise. 
Hie  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine, 
Glased  over,  in  the  freezing  sthcr  shine. 
The  flrif  hted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shnn, 
Hiat  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sadden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends. 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends ; 
Or.  if  a  aoatbrm  gale  the  region  warm,  , 

And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintery  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
Aad  journeys  sad  beneath  the  drooping  trees. 


like  some  deluded  peasant  Merlin  leads  . 

Xbrougfa  flagrant  bowers,  and  through  delicioua  mefida ; 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fobrica  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue; 
Aad  while  he  thinks  tbu  Air  illusion  true, 
The  traekless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
Aad  woods,  and  wilda,  and  thorny  ways  appefkr : 
A  ledioQS  road  the  weary  wretch  returns, 
And  as  be  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  May  6. 

There  has  a  mail  this  day  arrived  ftom  Hoi- 
land ;  bat  the  matter  of  the  advices  importing 
father  what  gives  ns  great  expectations,  than 
tty  pQUtive  i&saraiices,  I  shall,  for  this  time  | 


decline  giving  yoa  what  I  know; 
the  following  verses  of  Mr.   Drydc 
second  part  of  *  Almanzor/  to  the  p 
cumstances  of  things,  without  discovi 
my  knowledge  in  astronomy  suggestf 

When  empire  in  its  childhood  first  appeal 
A  watchful  fate  o'ersees  its  tender  years: 
Till  grown  more  strong  it  thrusts  and  streti 
And  elbows  all  the  kingdoms  round  about. 
The  place  thus  made  for  its  first  breathing  1 
It  moves  again  for  ease  and  luxury : 
Till,  swelling  by  degrees,  it  has  possest 
The  greater  space,  and  now  crowds  up  the  i 
When  f^om  behind  there  starts  somepetty  f 
And  pushes  on  its  now  unwieldly  f0t : 
Then  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes. 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ages  rose. 


Tuesday  May  1* 
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duicqiiid  agunt  bomii 

-— nostri  est  farrago  libelli.     Juv.  Sat 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  d] 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  May 

Much  hurry  and  business  has  to 
plexed  me  into  a  mood  too  thoughtful 
into  company  ;  for  which  reasoi^  instc 
tavern,  I  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  wa! 
having  taken  a  round  or  two,  I  sat 
cording  to  the  allowed  familiarity 
places,  on  a  bench ;  at  the  other  end 
sat  a  venerable  gentleman,  who,  speal 
a  yery  affable  air, — *  Mr.  BickerstaiF, 
*  I  take  it  for  a  very  great  piece  of  go< 
that  you  have*  found  me  out*  *  Sir,' 
had  never,  that  I  know  of,  the  honour 
you  before.'  *That,'  replied  he,  'ii 
have  oflen  lamented ;  but,  I  assure  yc 
for  many  years  done  you  good  offioet 
being  observed  by  you ;  or  else,  whoi 
any  little  glimpse  of  my  being  concerj 
affair,  you  have  fled  from  me,  and  shu 
liJEO  an  enemy ;  but,  however,  the  par 
act  in  the  world  is  such,  that  I  am  tc 
doing  good,  though  I  meet  with  never 
repulses,  even  Uom  -  those  I  oblige, 
thought  I,  shows  a  great  good-nature, 
iudgmept  in  the  person  upon  whomji 
his  favours.  He  immediately  took  : 
me,  that  he  observed  by  my  counti 
thought  him  indiscreet  in  his  benefio 
proceeded  to  tell  me  his  quality  in  the 
manner :  *  I  know  thee,  Isaac,  to  be 
versed  in  the  occult  sciences,  that  I 
much  preface,  or  make  long  preparatioi 
your  faith  that  there  are  airy  beings 
employed  in  the  care  and  attendanci 
as  nufses  arc  to  infants,  until  tliey  cc 
age  in  which  they  can  act  of  thcmsclvc 
beings  are*  usually  caDed  amongst  m 
dian-angels ;  and,  Mr.  Bickerst^,  I  3 
quaint  yon,  that  I  am  to  be  yours  for  &< 
to  come;  it  being  our  orders  lo  varj 
tions,  and  sometimes  to  have  one  pati^ 
dg  protection,  and  sometimes  anothc 
power  of  assuming  i^hat  shape  we  ] 
ensnare  our  wards  into  their  own 
have  of  late  been  upon  sush  hard  i 
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Vivw  you  have  so  much  work  for  me,  that  I 
tt&k  fit  to  appear  to  jou  face  to  face,  to  desire 
you  will  give  me  asiittle  occasion  for  vigilance 
as  you  can.*  '  Sir,*  said  I,  '  it  will  be  a  great 
instruction  to  me  in  my  behaviour,  if  you  please 
ta  give  me  some  accomit  of  your  late  employ- 
ments, and  what  hardships  or  satisfactions  you 
ha^  had  in  them,  that  I  majrgovern  myself 
aceordibgly.*  He  answered,  *  lx>  give  you  an 
example  of  the  drudgery  we  go  through,  I  will 
entertain  you  only  with  my  three  last  stations ;  I 
was  on  the  first  of  April  last  put  to  mortify  a 

great  beauty,  with  whom  I  was  a  week ;  from 
er  I  went  to  a  \y)mmon  swearer,  and  have  been 
last  with  a  gamester.  When  I  first  came  to  my 
lady,  I  found  my  great  work  was  to  guard  well 
her  eyes  and  ears ;  but  her  flatterers  were  so 
numerous,  and  the  hquse,  afler  the  modern  way, 
80  full  of  looking-glasses,  that  I  seldom  had  her 
safe  but  in  her  sleep.  Whenever  we  went 
abroad,  we  were  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
enemies :  when  a  well-made  man  appeared,  he 
was  sure  to  have  a  side  glance  of  observation ; 
if  a  disa^eable  fellow,  ne  had  a  full  face,  out 
of  mere  mclination  to  conquests.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  evening,  on  the  sixth  of  the  last 
month,  my  ward  was  sitting  on  a  couch,  read- 
ing Ovid*s  Epistles;  and  as  she  came  to  this 
line  of  Helen  to  Paris, 

*  She  half  oonaents  who  silently  denies  ;** 

^  lAitered  Philander,t  who  is  the  most  skilful  of 

'  all  men  in  an  address  to  women.    He  is  arrived 

tti  the  perfection  of  that  art  which  gains  them, 

>  which  18,  '  to  talk  like  a  very  miserable  msD, 

but  look  like  a  happy  one.*    I  .saw  Dictinna 

blush  at  his  entrance,  which  gave  me  the  alarm; 

.  but  he  immediately  said  something  so  agreea- 
^  bly  on  her  being  at  studj,  and  the  novelty  of 
finding  a  lady  employed  m  so  grave  a  manner, 
that  he  on  a  sudden  became  very  familiarly  a 
man  of  no  consequence ;  and  in  an  instant  laid 
all  her  suspicions  of  his  skiO  asleep,  as  he  had 
almost  done  mine,  until  I  observed  him  very 
dangerously  turn  his  discourse  upon  the  ele- 
gance of  her  dress,  and  her  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  that  very  pretty  mourmng.  Having 
had  women  before  under  my  care,  I  trembled 
at  the  apprehension  of  a  man  of  sense  who  could 
talk  upK)n  trifles,  and  resolved  to  stick  to  my 
post  with  all  the  circumspection  imaginable.  In 
short,  I  prepossessed  her  against  all  he  could  say 
to  the  advantage  of  her  dress  and*  person;  but 
he  torued  again  the  discourse,  where  I  fonnd  I 
had  no  power  over  her,  on  the  abusing  her 
friends  and  acquaintance.  He  allowed,  indeed, 
that  Flora  had  a  little  Jieauty,  and  a  great  deal  of 

'  wit ;  but  then  she  was  so  ungainly  in  her  be 
haviour,  and  such  a  lauglling  hoyden  ! — Paste- 
rella  had,  with  him,  the  allowance  of  being 
blameless;  but  what  wa^  that  towards  being 
praise-wortbjt  To  be  only  innocent,  is  not  to 
be  virtuous !  He  afterwards  spoke  so  much 
against  Mrs.  Dipplo*s  forehead,  Mrs.  Prim*s 
mouth,  Mrs.  Dentrificc*s  teeth,  and  Mrs.  Fid- 


*  Thifl  line  oocuts  in  a  Joint  translation  of  *  Helenas 
Epistle  to  Paris.'  by  the  £arl  of  MulKrave  and  Dryden, 
in  the  edition  of  *  Ovid's  Epistlea,*  1709. 

t  Supposed  to^  lord  fliUi  fax. 


get*8  cheeks,  that  she  grew  downright  in  love 
ivith  him ;  for,  it  is  always  to  be  understood, 
that  a  lady  takes  all  you  detract  from  the  rest 
■of  her  sex  to  be  a  gift  to  her.    In  a  word,  thiii|[8 
[went  so  far,  that  I  was  dismissed,  and  she  will 
remember  that  evening,  nine  months  from  the 
sixth  of  April,  by  a  very  remarkable  token.  The 
next,  as  I  said,  i  went  to,  was  a  common  swear, 
er :  never  was  a  creature  so  puzzled  as  myself 
when  I  came  first -to  view  his  brain  :  half  of  it 
was  worn  out,  and  filled  up  with  mere  expletives, 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  parts  of 
the  texture ;  therefore,  when  he  called  for  his 
clothes  in  a  morning,  he  would  cry,  ^  John  !*'— 
John  does  not  answer.    *  What  a  plague !  no- 
body  there  7-  What  the  devil,  and  rot  me,  John, 
for  a  lazy  dog  as  you  are  !*    I  knew  no  way  to 
cure  him,  but  by  writing  down  all  he  said  one 
morning  as  he  was  dressing,  and  laying  it  be- 
fore him  on  the  toilet  when  he  came  to  pick  his 
teeth.    The  last  recital  I  gave  him  of  what  he 
said  for  half  an  hour  before  was,  *  What,  a  pox 
rot  me !  where  is  the  wash-ball  7  call  the  chair- 
men :  damn  them,  I  warrant  they  are  at  the 
alehouse  already !  zounds,  and  confound  them !' 
When  he  came  to  the  glass,  he  takes  up  my 
note — ^  Ha !  this  fellow  is  worse  than  I  :•<— 
what,  does  he  swear  with  pen  and  ink  !*    But, 
reading  on,  he  found  them  to  be  his  own  words. 
The  stratagem  had  so  good  an  efiect  upon  him, 
that  he  grew  immediately  a  new  man,  and  is 
learning  to  speak  without  an  oath,  which  makes 
him  extremely  short  in  his  phrases ;  for,  as  I 
observed  before,  a  common  swearer  has  a  brain 
without  any  idea  on  the  swearing  side ;  there- 
fore  my  ward  has  yet  mighty  littie  to  say,  and 
is  forced  to  substitute  some  other  vehicle  of 
nonsense,  to  supply  the  defect  of  his  usual  ex- 
pletives.   When  I  left  him,  he  made  use  of 
^  Odsbodikins !  Oh  me  !  and  never  stir  alive  !* 
and  so  forth ;  which  gave  me  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery.   So  I  went  to  the  next  I  told  you  of^ 
the  gamester.    When  we  at  first  take  our  place 
about  a  man,  the  receptacles  of  the  perieranium 
are  immediately  searched.    In  his  I  found  no 
one  ordinary  trace  of  thinking  ;  but  strong  pas- 
sion,  violent  desires,  and  a  continued  series  of 
different  changes^  had  torn  it  to  pieces.    There 
appeared  no  middle  condition ;  the  triumph  of 
a  prince,  or  the  misery  of  a  beggar,  were  his 
alternate  stetes.  I  was  wiUi  him  no  longer  than 
one  dav,  which  was  yesterday.    In  the  morning 
at  twelve,  we  were  worth  four  thousand  pounds ; 
at  three,  we  were  arrived  at  six  thousand ;  half 
an  hour  after,  we  were  reduced  to  one  thousand; 
at  four  of  the  clock,  we  were  down  to  two  hun- 
dred ;  at  five,  to  fifty ;  at  six,  to  hvc  ;  at  seven, 
to  one  guinea ;  the  next  bet,  to  nothing.    This 
morning  he  borrowed  half-a-crown  of  the  maid 
who  cleans  his  shoes ;  and  is  now  gaming  in 
Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields  among  the  boys  for  farth- 
ings and  oranges,  until  he  has  made  up  three 
pieces,  and  then  he  returns  to  White's  into  the 
best  company  in  town.* 

Thus  ended  our  first  discourse;  and,  it  is 
hoped,  yoii^will  forgive  me  that  I  have  picked 
so  littic  ont  of  my  companion  at  our  first  inter- 
view. Ib  the  next,  it  is  possible,  he  may  toll  me 
more  pleasing  incidents;  for  though  he  is  a  fa- 
miliar, he  is  not  an  evil  spirit     • 
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-   Su  Jame$*8  Coffee-housct  May  9. 

We  hear  from  the  Hagae,  of  the  fbnrteenth 
iitttant,  N.  S.  that  monsieur  de  Torcy  hath  had 
frequent  eonferenoes  with  the  grand  pensioner, 
and  the  other  minieters  who  were  heretofore 
commissioned  to  treat  with  monsieur  Rouille. 
The  preliminaries  of  a  peace  are  almost  settled, 
and  the  proceedings  wait  only  for  the  arrival 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  after  whose  ap- 
probation  of  the  articles  proposed,  4t  is  not 
doabted  but  the  methods  of  the  treaty  will  be 
publicly  known.  In  the  mean  time,  the  States 
have  declared  an  abhorrence  of  taking  any  step 
in  this  great  affair,  but  in  concert  with  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  princes  of  the 
alliance.  The  posture  of  affairs  in  France  does 
neoeasarily  oblige  that  nation  to  be  very  much 
in  earnest  in  their  offers;  and  monsieur  de 
Torcy  hath  professed  to  the  grsmd  pensioner, 
that  he  will  avoid  all  occasions  of  giving  him 
the  least  jealousy  of  hb  using  any  address  in 
private  conversation  for  accomplishing  the  ends 
of  his  embassy.  It  is  said,  that  as  soon  as  the 
preliminaries  are  adjusted,  that  minister  is  to 
return  to  the  French  court.  The  states  of  Hol- 
land have  resolved  to  make  it  an  instruction  to' 
aO  their  men-of-war  and  privateers,  to  bring 
into  their  ports  whatever  neutral  ships  they 
shall  meet  with,  laden  with  com,  and  bound  for 
France ;  and,  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint 
from  the  potentates  to  whom  these  ships  shall 
belong,  their  full  demand  for  their  freight  shall 
be  paid  them  there.  The  French  Protestants 
residing  in  that  country  have  applied  themselves 
to  their  respective  magistrates,  desiring  that 
there  may  be  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  may  give  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
PMttttants  in  France.  Monsieur  Bosnage,  min- 
ister of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam,  has 
been  at  the  Hague,  and  hath  had  some  confer- 
ences with  the  deputies  of  the  Slates  on  that 
•ubjoct.  It  is  repOTted  there,  that  all  the  French 
leragecs  in  those  dominions  are  to  be  natural- 
ixed,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  same  good  effects 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Hollanders  themselves,  in 
mpect  of  France; 

Letters  fhjm  Paris  say,  the  people  conceive 
neat  hopes^  of  a  sudden  peace,  from  monsieur 
Toroey*s  being  employed  m  the  negotiation ;  he 
being  aminister  of  too  great  weight  in  that  court, 
to  be  sent  on  any  employment  in  which  his  mas- 
far  would  not  act  in  a  manner  wherein  he  might 
justly  promise  himself  success.  The  French 
advices  add^  that  there  is  an  insurrection  in 
PoietoQ,  three  thousand  men  having  taken  up 
arms,  and  beaten  the  troops  which  were  ap- 
pointed  to  disperse  them ;  three  of  the  muti- 
users,  being  taken,  were  immediately  executed ; 
and  as  many  of  the  king's  party  were  used  after 
the  same  manner. 

Our  late  act  of  naturalization  hath  had  so 
great  an  effect  in  foreign  parts,  that  some  prin- 
ces have  prohibited  the  French  refugees  in  their 
dominions  to  sell  or  transfbr  their  estates  to  any 
^faer  of  their  subjects;  and,  at  the  sMe  time, 
bave  granted  them  greater  immuifli|s  than 
thsy  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  has  been  aUo  thought 
necessary  to  restrain  their  own  subjects  from 
leaving  their  country  on  pain  of  death. 
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Qaicqaid  agunt  boinincfi-*«» 

^nostri  est  fkrrago  UbtUi«    Jm.  Sat.  i.  85,  SOL 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  ttaeine.  F. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment^  May  10. 

Had  it  not  been  that  my  familiar  hod  ap- 
peared to  me,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  in  per- 
son, I  had  certainly 'been  unable  to  have  found 
even  words  without  meaning,  to  keep  up  my 
intelligence  with  the  town ;  bi||  he  has  checked 
me  severely  for  my  despondence,  and  ordered 
me  to  go  on  in  my  design  of  observing  upon 
things,  and  forbearing  persons;  for,  said  he, 
the  age  you  live  in  is  such,  that  a  good  picture 
of  any  vice  or  virtue  will  infallibly  be  misrep- 
resented ;  and  though  none  will  take  the  kind 
descriptions  you  make  so  much  to  themselves, 
as  to  wish  well  to  the  author,  yet  all  will  resent 
the  ill  characters  you  produce,  out  of  fear  of 
their  own  turn  in  the  licence  you  must  be 
obliged  to  take,  if  you  point  at  particular  per- 
sons. I  took  his  admonition  kindly,  and  Imme- 
diately promised  him  to  beg  pardon  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  '  Advice  to  the  Poets,'  for  my  raillery 
upon  his  work ;  though  I  aimed  at  no  more  in 
that  examination,  but  to  convince  him,  and  all 
men  of  genius,  of  the  folly  of  layin^f  themselves 
out  on  such  plans  as  are  below  their  characters, 
I  hope  too  it  was  done  without  ill  breeding,  and 
nothing  spoken  below  what  a  civilian  (as  it  is 
allowed  I  am,)  may  utter  to  a  physician.*  After 
this  preface,  all  the  world  may  be  safe  from  my 
writings;  for,  if  I  can  find  nothing  to  com- 
mend, I  am  silent,  and  will  forbear  the  subject : 
for,  though  I  am  a  reformer,  I  scorn  to  be  an 
inquisitor. 

It  would  become  all  men,  as  well  as  mo,  to 
lay  before  them  the  noble  character  of 'Verus 
the  magistrate,t  who  always  sat  in  triumph 
over,  and  contempt  of,  vice :  he  never  searched 
afler  it,  or  spared  it  when  it  came  before  him : 
at  the  same  time  he  could  see  through  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  disguise  of  those,  who  have  no  pre- 
tence to  virtue  Uiemselves,  but  by  their  severity 
to  the  vicious.  The  same  Verus  was,  in  times 
past,  chief  justice  (as  we  call  it  amongst  us,)  in 
Felicia.t  He  was  a  man  of  profound  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  as  just  an  ob- 
server of  them  in  his  own  person.  6e  consid- 
ered imstice  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  not  as  a  trade^ 
for  maintenance.  Wherever  he  was  judge,  he* 
never  forgot  that  he  was  also  eounsek  The 
criminal  before  him  was  always  sure  he  stood 
before  his  country,  and,  in  a  sort,  a  parent  of  it. 
The  prisoner  knew,  that  though  Ha  vpirit  was 
broken  with  guilt,  and  incapable  of  language  to 
defend  itself,  all  would  be  gathered  from  him 
which  could  conduce  to  his  Huety ;  and  that  his 
judge  would  wrest  no  law  to  destroy  him,  nor 
conceal  any  that  could  save  him.  In  this  time 
there  was  a  nest  of  pretenders  to  justice,  who 


*  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 

tSir  John  Holt,  lord  chief  jSstlee  ii  the  reifrn  of 
king  WilUam  III.  and  fbr  some  years  after  that  king^ 
death. 
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happened  to  be  employed  to  put  things  in  a 
method  for  being  examined  before  him  at  his 
usual  sessions :  these  animals  were  to  Verus, 
as  monkeys  are  to  men,  so  like,  that  you  can 
hardly  disown  them ;  but  so  base,  that  you  are 
ashamed  of  their  fraternity.  It  grew  a  phrase, 
*  Who  would  do  justice  on  the  justices  7*  That 
certainly  would  Verus.  I  have  seen  an  old  trial 
where  he  sat  judge  on  two  of  them ;  one  was 
called  Tcick-track,  tlie  other  Tear-shift:  one 
was  a  learned  judge  of  sharpers  ;  the  oUier  the 
quickest  of  all  men  at  finding  out  a  wench. 
Trick-track  n^ger  spared  a  pick-pocket,  but 
was  a  companion  to  cheats  :  Tear-shifl  would 
niake  compliments  to  wenches  of  quality,  but 
certainly  commit  poor  ones.  If  a  poor  rogue 
wanted  a  lodging,  Trick-track  sent  him  to 
gaol  for  a  thief:  if  a  poor  whore  went  only 
with  one  thin  petticoat,  Tear-shifl  would  iip- 
prison  her  for  being  loose  in  her  dress.  These 
patriots  infested  the  days  of  Verus,  while  tlicy 
alternately  committed  and  released  each  other's 
prisoners.  But  Yerus'regarded  them  as  crimi- 
nals, and  always  looked  upon  men  as  they 
stood  in  the  eye  of  justice,  without  respecting 
whether  they  sat  on  the  bench,  or  stood  at 
the  bar. 

WiWs  CoffeeJiouse,  May  11. 

Yesterday  we  were  entertained  with  the 
tragedy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex* ;  in  which  there 
is  not  one  good  line,  and  yet  a  play  which  was 
never  seen  without  drawing  tears  from  some 
part  of  the  audience ;  a  remarkable  instance 
that  the  soul  is  not  to  be  moved  by  words,  but 
things ;  for  the  incidents  in  this  drama  are  laid 
together  so  happily,  that  the  spectator  makes 
the  play  for  himself,  by  the  force  which  the 
circumstance  has  upon  his  imagination.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  most  dry  discourses,  and  expres- 
'fiions  almost  ridiculous  with  respect  to  pro- 
priety, it  is  impossible  for  one  unprejudiced  to 
see  It,  untouched  with  pity.  I  must  confess, 
this  effect  is  not  wrought  on  such  as  examine 
why  they  are  pleased;  but  it  never  fails  to 
appear  on  those  who  arc  not  too  learned  in 
nalare,  to  be  moved  by  her  first  suggestions. 
It  is  certain,  the  person  and  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Wilks  has  no  small  share  in  conducing  to  the 
popularity  of  the  play  ;  and  when  a  handsome 
fellow  is  g;oing  to  a  more  coarse  exit  than  bo- 
heading,  his  shape  and  countenance  mak^evcry 
tender  one  reprieve  him  with  all  her  heart,  with- 
out waiting  until  she  hears  his  dying  words. 

This  evening,  The  Alchymist  was  played.f 
This  comedy  is  an  example  of  Bfin  Jonson's 
extensive  genius,  and  penetration  into  the  pas- 
sions and  follies  of  mankind.  The  scene  in 
the  fourth  act,  where  all  the  cheated  people 
oppose  the  man  that  would  open  their  eyes,  has 
eomethinff  in  it  so  inimitably  excellent,  that  it 
is  certainly  as  great  a  master-piece  as  has  ever 
appeared  by  any  hand.  The  author*s  great  ad- 
dress in  showing  covetousness,  the  motive  of  the 


*  By  John  Banks,  4to.  1685 ;  the  prologue  and  the  epi- 
loftue  by  Dryden. 

t '  The  Alchymist*  was  first  acted  in  1610,  and  pub- 
lidbsd  in  4to.  the  sama  year 


actions  of  the  puritan,  the  epicure,  the  game- 
ster, and  the  trader ;  and  that  all  their  endea- 
vourii  how  differently  soever  they  seem  to  tend, 
centre  only  in  that  one  point  of  gain,  A)ws  he 
had)  to  a  great  perfection,  that  discernment  of 
spirit  which  constitutes  a  genius  for  comedy. 

Wkite^B  Choeolate-houae,  May  11. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  how  far  the  vio- 
lence of  our  desires  will  carry  us  towards  our 
own  deceit  in  the  pursuit  of  what  we  wish  for« 
A  gentleman  here  this  evening  was  giving  me 
an  account  of  a  dumb  fortune-teller*  who  out- 
does Mr.  Partridge,  myself,  or  the  Unborn  doc« 
tor,t  for  predictions ;  all  his  visitante  come  to 
him  full  of  expectations,  and  pay  his  own  rate 
ioi  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  shrugs 
and  nods.  There  is  a  fine  rich  city-widow  stdo 
thither  the  otlicr  day  (though  it  is  not  six  weeks 
since  her  husband's  departure  from  her  com- 
pany  to  rest,)  and  with  her  trusty  maid  de- 
manded  of  him,  whether  she  should  marry 
again,  by  holdixig  up  two  fingers  like  horns  on 
her  forehead.  The  wizard  held  up  both  his 
hands  forked.  The  relict  desired  to  know, 
whether  he  meant,  by  his  holding  up  both 
hands,  to  represent  that  she  had  one  husband 
before,  and  that  she  should  have  another  7  or, 
that  he  intimated  she  should  have  two  more  7 
The  cunning  man  looked  a  little  sour,  upon 
which  Betty  jogged  her  mistress,  who  gave  the 
other  guinea ;  and  he  made  her  understand,  she 
should  positively  have  two  more ;  but  shaked 
his  head,  and  hinted  that  they  should  not  live 
long  with  her.  The  widow  sighed,  and  gave 
him  the  other  half-^ainea.  After  this  prepos. 
session,  ail  that  she  had  next  to  do  was  to  make 
sallies  to  our  end  of  the  town,  and  find  out  who 
it  is  her  fate  to  have.  .  There  are  two  who  fre* 
quent  this  place,  whom  she  tekes  to  be  men  of 
vogue,  and  of  whom  her  imagination  has  given 
her  the  choice.  They  are  both  the  appearances 
of  fine  gentlemen,  to  such  as  do  not  know  when 
they  see  persons  of  that  turn  ;  and,  indeed  they 
are  industrious  enough  to  come  at  that  charac- 
ter, to  deserve  the  reputation  of  being  such.  But 
this  town  will  not  allow  us  to  be  the  tilings  we 
seem  to  aim  at,  and  is  too  discerning  to  be  fobbed 
off  with  pretences.  One  of  these  pretty  fellows 
fails  by  his  laborious  exactness ;  the  other,  by 
his  as  much  studied  negligence.  Frank  Care- 
less, as  soon  as. his  valet  has  helped  on  and  ad- 
justed his  clothes,  goes  to  his  glass,  sets  his  wig 
awry,  tumbles  his  cravat;  and,  in  short,  un- 
dresses himself  to  go  into  company.  Will  Nice 
is  so  little  satisfied  with  his  dress,  that  all  the 
time  he  Is  at  a  visit,  he  is  still  mending  it,  and 
is  for  that  reason  the  more  insufferable ;  for  he 
who  studies  cardessness  has,  at  least,  his  work 
the  sooner  done  of  Uie  two.  The  widow  is  dis- 
tracted whom  to  take  for  her  first  man ;  for  Nice 
is  every  way  so  careful,  that  she  fears  his  length 
of  days ;  and  Frank  is  so  loose,  that  she  has  ap- 


*  Duncan  Campbefl,  said  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
practised  at  this  tioie  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulvar,  aud 
pretended  to  predict  fortunes  by  the  second  Bigh^  Ac. 

t  Tbp  real  name  of  th*»  quack -doctor  and  man-midwife, 
who  affected  to  be  distinguished  as  *  unborn/  was  Kir- 
leuar 
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prehensions  for  her  own  health  with  him.  X  am 
paizlod  how  to  give  a  just  idea  of  them ;  btit  in 
«  word,  Careless  is  a  oozoomb,  and  Nice  a  fop : 
both,  jm  will  say,  very  hopeful  candidates  for  a 
^j  yonng  woman  just  set  at  liberty.  But  ti^ere 
la  a  whisper,  her  maid  will  give  (ler  to  Tom  Ter- 
ror the  gamester.  This  fellow  has  undone  so 
many  women,  that  he  wUl  certainly  succeed  if 
he  is  introduced ;  for  nothing  so  much  prc%-ails 
with  the  vain  part  of  that  sex,  as  the  glory  of 
deceiving  them  who  have  deceived  others. 

Demnt  tnuUa. 

Si,  Jam€9*$  Coffee-hotue,  May  11. 
• 
Letters  from  Berlin,  bearing  date  May  the 
eleventh,  N.  S.  inform  us,  that  the  birth-day  of 
her  Prussian  majesty  has  been  celebrated  there 
with  all  possible  magnificence;  and  the  king 
made  her,  on  that  occasion,  a  present  of  jewels 
to  the  value  of  thirty-thousand  crowns.  The 
marquis  de  Quesne,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  interest. 


Wagstaff ;  all  which  relate  chiefly  to  their  beiing 
left  out  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family  lately 
published;*  but  my  cousin  who  writ  that 
draught,  being  a  clerk  in-  the  Herald's  office, 
and  being  at  present  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  chapter ;  it  is  feared,  if  tliat  matter  should 
be  touched  upon  at  this  time,  the  young  gen- 
tlemaii  would  lose  his  place  for  treason  agiunst 
the  king  of  arms. 
*Castabella*s  complaint  is  come  to  hand.* 
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Quicquid  Ofunt  homincfl 

^noatri  est  farrago  libelli.    Jwo.  Bat.  i.  85, 88. 

Wbate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tbeme.  P. 


Frmn  my  awn  Apartment^  May  12. 


I  HAVE  taken  a  resolution  hereafter,  on  any 

want   of  intelligence,  to    carry  my  familiar 

at  the  time  of  the  despatch  of  these  letters,    abroad  with  me,  who  has  promised  to  giverme 


at  that  court,  soliciting  the  king  to  take  care, 
that  an  article  in  behalf  of  the  relUgees,  admit- 
ting their  return  to  France,  should  be  inserted 
in  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  write  from  Han- 
over, of  the  fourteenth,  that  his  electoral  high- 
ness had  received  an  express  fVom  count  Merci, 
representing  how  necessary  it  was  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  that  he  would  please  to  hasten  to 
the  Rhine ;  for  that  nothing  but  his  presence 
could  quicken  the  measures  towards  bringing 
the  imperial  army  into  the  field.  There  are 
very  many  speculations  t^n  the  intended  in- 
terview of  the  king  of  Denmark  and  king  Au- 
enstns.  The  latter  has  made  such  preparations 
»r  the  reception  of  the  other,  that  it  is  said,  his 
Danish  mi^sty  will  be  entertained  in  Saxony 
with  much  more  elegance  than  he  met  with  in 
Italy  itself: 

JjeOera  from  the  Haffue,  of  the  eighteenth 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  that  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Bf  ariboroiigh  landed  the  night  before  at  the  Brill, 
after  having  been  kept  out  at  sea,  by  adverse 
winds,  two  days  longer  than  is  usual  in  that 
BBsnge.  His  excellency  the  Icvd  Townshend, 
her  majesty's  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
ploiipoientiary  to  the  States-general,  was  driven 
ioto  the  Veer  in  Zealand  on  Thursday  last,  from 
whence  be  came  to  the  Hague  within  a  fow  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  his  grace.  The  duke,  soon 
after  his  coming  to  the  Hague,  had  a  visit  from 
the  pensioner  of  Holland.  All  things  relative 
to  the  peace  were  in  suspense  until  this  inter 


very  proper  and  just  notices  of  persons  and 
things,  to  make  up  the  history  of  the  passing 
dav.    He  is  wonderfully  skilful  in  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners,  which  has  made  me 
more  than  ordinary  curious  to  know  how  he 
came  to  that  perfection,  and  I  communicated 
to  him  that  doubt.    *  Mr.  Pacolet,*  said  I,  *  I 
am  mightily  surprised  to  see  you  so  good  a 
judge  of  our  nature  and  circumstances,  since 
you  are  a  mere  spirit,  and  have  no  knowlpdge 
of  the  bodily  part  of  us.*    Ho  answered,  smiling, 
*  You  are  mistaken ;  I  have  been  one  of  you, 
and  lived  a  month  amongst  you,  which  gives 
me  an  exact  sense  of  your  condition.    You  aro 
to  know,  that  all,  who  enter  into  human  life, 
have  a  certain  date  or  stamen  given  to  their 
being,  which  they  only  who  die  of  age  may  bo  . 
said  to  have  arrived  at ;  but  it  is  ordered  some- 
times  by  fate,  that  such  as  die  infants  are,  after 
death,  to  attend  mankind  to  the  end  of  tiiat 
stamen  of  being  in  themselves,  which  was  broke 
off  by  sickness  or  any  other  disaster,   ^hese 
are  proper  guardians  to  men,  as  being  sensible 
of  the  infirmity  of  their  state.  You  are  philoso- 
pher enough  to  know,  that  the  difference  of 
men's  understandings  proceeds  only  from  the 
various  dispositions  of  tlieir  organs ;  so  that  ho 
who  dies  at  a  month  old,  is  in  the  next  life  as 
knowing,  though  more  innocent,  as  they  who 
livo  to  fifty  ;  and  after  death,  they  have  as  per- 
fect a  memory  and  judgment  of  all  that  passed 


will 


in  tlieir  lifetime,  as  I  have  of  all  tlie  revolutions 

nor  is  it  yet  known  what  resolutions  I  in  that  uni^y  turbulent  condition  of  yours ; 

be  taken  on  that  subject ;  for  the  troops   and  you  would  say  I  had  enough  of  it  in  a 

month,  were  I  to  tell  you  all  my  misfortunes,' 

*  A  life  of  a  month  cannot  have,  one  would  think, 

much  variety.    But  pray,*  said  i,  *  let  us  have 

your  story.' 

Then  he  proceeds  in  the  following  maimer : 

*  It  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in 

Great  Britain  into  which  I  was  bom,  and  it 

a  very  great  happiness  to  me  that  it  so 


of  the  allies  have  fresh  orders  despatched  to 
Ihsm,  to  move  from  their  respective  quarters, 
and  march  with  all  expedition  to  the  frontiers, 
where  the  enemy  are  making  tlieir  utmost  ef- 
fiifts  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  These 
advices  further  inform  us,  that  the  marquis  dc 
Tercy  had  rcoetved  an  answer  from  tlie  court  of 
Fnnce,  to  his  letters  which  he  had  sent  thither 
by  an  express  on  the  Friday  before. 

'Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  letters  from 
Hr.  Colst^,  Mr.  Whipstaff,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 

F 


was 


*  gee  a  humourous  g«neatogical  account  of  the  Blaf- 
fian  family,  No.  11. 
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happened,  otherwise  I  had  still,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  living^ ;  bat  I  shall  recount  to  yoa 
all  the  occurrences  of  my  short  and  miserable 
existence,  just  as,  by  examining  into  the  traces 
made  in  my  brain,  they  appeared  to  me  at  tikat 
time.    The  first  Hung  that  ever  struck  my 
senses  was  a  noise  over  my  head  of  one  shriek- 
ingi  aftsr  which,  methoufffat,   I  took  a  full 
jump,  and  found  myself  in   the  hand^^f  a 
sorceress,  who  seemed  as  if  she  had  h(aKntmg^ 
waking,  and  employed  in  some  incantation :  I 
was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  cried  out  |  but 
she  immediateljF  seemed  to  eo  on  in  some  magi- 
cal operation,  and  anointed  me  from  head  to 
fiiot*    What  they  meant,  I  could  not  imagine ; 
for  there  gathered  a  great  crowd  about  me, 
crying,  **An  heir!  an  heir  T*  upon  which  I 
'  grew  a  little  still,  and  believed  this  was  a  cere- 
mony to  be  used  only  to  great  persons,  and  such 
as  made  them,  what  they  called  heirB,    I  lay 
▼ery  quiet;  but  the  ^tch,  for  no  manner  of 
reason  or  provocation  in  the  world,  takes  me, 
and  binds  my  head  as  hard  as  possibly  she 
could ;  then  ties  up  both  my  legs,  and  makes 
me  swallow  down  a  horrid  mixture.    I  thought 
it  ft  harsh  entrance  into  life,  to  begin  with 
taking  physic ;  but  I  was  forced  to  it,  or  else 
must  have  taken  down  a  great  instrument  in 
which  she  gave  it  mc.  When  I  was  thus  dressed, 
I  was  carried  to  a  bed  side  where  a  fine  young 
lady  (my  mother  I  wot)  had  like  to  have  hugged 
me  to  death.    From  her,  they  faced  mc  about, 
and  there  was  a  thing  with  quite  another  look 
from  th»  rest  of  the  company,  to  whom  they 
talked  about  my  nose.    He  seemed  wonderfully 
pleased  to  see  me ;  but  I  knew  since,  my  nose 
belonged  to  another  family.    That  into  which 
I  was  bom  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  amongst 
you ;  therefore  crowds  of  relations  came  every 
day  to  congratulate  my  arrival ;  amongst  others, 
my  cousin  Betty,  the  greatest  romp  in  nature : 
she  whisks  me  such  a  height  over  her  head,  that 
I  cried  out  for  fear  of  Silling.    She  pinched 
me,  and  called  me  squealing  chitt  and  threw 
me  into  a  girPs  arms  that  was  taken  in  to  tend 
me.    The  girl  was  very  proud  of  the  womanly 
employment  of  a  nurse,  and  took  upon  her  to 
strip  and  dress  me  anew,  because  I  made  a 
noise,  to  see  what  ailed  me:  she  did  so,  and 
stuck  a  pin  in  every  joint  about  me.    I  still 
cried :  upon  which,  she  lays  me  on  my  face  in 
her  lap ;  and,  to  quiet  me,  fell  availing  in  all 
the  pins  by  clapping  me  on  the  back,  and 
screaming  a  lullaby.    But  my  pain  made  me 
exalt  my  voice  above  hers,  which  brought  up 
the  nurse,  the  witch  I  first  saw,  and  my  grand- 
mother.   The  girl  is  turned  down  etaiirs,  and  I 
stripped  again,  as  well  to  find  what  ailed  me,  as 
to  satisfy  my  granam^s  further  curiosity.   This 
good  old  woman*s  vbit  was  the  cause  of  all  my 
troubles.    You  are  to  understand,  that  I  was 
hitherto  bred  by  hand,  and  any  body  that  stood 
next  gave  me  pap,  if  I  did  but  open  my  lips ; 
insomuch,  that  I  was  growing  so  cunning,  as 
to  pretend  myself  asleep  when  I  was  not,  to  pre- 
vent my  being  crammed.    But  my  grandmother 
began  a  loud  lecture  upon  the  idleness  of  the 
wives  of  this  age,  who,  for  fear  of  their  shapes, 
forbear  suckling  their  own  offspring :  and  ten 
nurses  were  immediately  sent  for;  one  was 


whlispered  to  have  a  wanton  eye,  and  would 
soon  spoil  her  milk ;  another  was  in  a  oonsump- 
tionr;  the  third  had  an  ill  voice,  and  would 
frighten  me  instead  of  lulling  me  to  sleep. 
Such  exceptions  were  made  against  all  but  one 
country  milch-wench,  to  whom  I  was  com- 
niif  ted,  and  put  to  the  breast.  This  careleas 
jado  was  eternally  romping  with  the  footman, 
and  downright  starved  me;  insomuch  that  I 
daily  pined  away,  and  should  never  have  been 
relieved  had  it  not  been  that,  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  my  life,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  had  writ  upon  Cold  Baths,  came  to  visit 
me,  and  solemnly  protested,  I  was  utterly  lost 
for  want  of  that  method  :*  upon  which  he  soused 
me  head  and  ears  into  a  pail  5f  water,  where  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  drowned ;  and  so  es- 
caped bemg  lashed  into  a  linguist  until  sixteen, 
running  after  wenches  until  twenty-five,  and 
being  married  to  an  ill-natured  wife  until  sixty : 
which  had  certainly  been  my  fate,  had  not  tne 
enchantment  between  body  and  soul  been 
broke  by  this  philosopher.  Thus,  until  the  age 
I  should  have  otherwise  lived,  I  am  obliged  to 
watch  the  steps  of  men ;  and,  if  you  please, 
shall  accompany  yon  in  your  present  walk,  and 
get  you  intelligence  from  the  aerial  lacquey, 
who  is  in  waiting,  what  are  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  any  whom  you  inquire  for.* 

I  accepted  his  kind  offer,  and  immediately 
took  him  with  me  in  a  hack  to  White's. 

Whitens  ChocoUUeJtouse,  May  13. 

We  got  in  hither,  and  my  companion  threw 
a  powder  round  us,  that  made  me  as  invisible 
as  himself;  so  that  we  could  see  and  hear  all 
others,  ourselves  unseen  and  unheard. 

The  first  thing  we  took  notice  of  was  a  no- 
bleman of  a  goodly  and  frank  aspect,  with  hie 
generous  birth  and  temper  visible  in  it,  playing 
at  cards  with  a  creature  of  a  black  and  horrid 
countenance,  wherein  were  plainly  delineated 
the  arts  of  his  mind,  cozenage,  and  falsehood. 
They  were  marking  their  game  with  counters, 
on  which  we  could  see  inscriptions,  impercep- 
tible to  any  but  us.  My  lord  had  scored  with 
pieces  of  ivory,  on  which  whore  writ  *  Grood 
Fame,  Glory,  Riches,  Honour,  and  Posterity. 
The  spectre  over-against  him  had  on  his  coun- 
ters the  inscriptions  of  *•  Dbhonour,  Impudence, 
Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  want  of  Shame.  *  Bless 
me  !*  said  I ;  '  sure  my  Lord  does  not  see  what 
he  plays  for?*  *  As  well  as  I  do,*  says  Pacolet. 
*He  despises  that  follow  he  plays  with,  and 
scorns  himself  for  making  him  his  companion.* 
At  the  very  instant  he  was  speaking,  I 
saw  the  fellow  who  played  with  my  lord^  liide 
two  cards  in  the  roll  of  his  stocking :  Pacolet 
immediately  stole  them  fi'om  thence;  upon 
which  the  nobleman  soon  after  won  the  game. 
The  little  triumph  he  appeared  in,  when  he  got 
such  a  trifling  stock  of  ready  money,  though 
he  had  ventured  so  great  sums  with  indififer- 
ence,  increased  my  admiration.    But  Pacolet 


*The  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  here  alluded  to. 
wai  probably  Sir  John  Floyer,  Knight,  M.  D.  who  |iub- 
lisbed,  *  An  inquiry  into  the  right  use  and  abuaeii  of 
the  hot,  cold,  and  temperate  Bathi  in  £ngland,  &c.** 
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benn  to  talk  to  mo.  Mr.  Isaac,  this  to  you 
lo^  wonderib],  but  not  at  all  to  us  higher 
beings :  that  nobleman  has  as  many  godd  quali- 
ties ao  any  man  of  his  order,  and  seems  to  have 
BO  faults  but  what,  as  I  may  say,  are  ezcroscen- 
oes  from  virtaes.  He  is  generous  to  a  prodi- 
galit^,  more  affable  than  is  consistent  witfaf  his 
quabty,  and  courageous  to  a  rashness.  Yet, 
after  all  thb,  the  source  of  his  whole  oonduct 
is  (though  he  would  hate  himself  if  he  knew  it) 
mere  avarice.  The  ready  cash  laid  before  the 
gamester's  counters  makes  him  venture,  as  you 
see,  and  lay  distinction  against  infamy,  abun- 
dance against  want ;  in  a  word,  all  that  is  de- 
sirable against  all  that  is  to  be  avoided.  How- 
ever, said  I,  be  sure  you  disappoint  the  sharpers 
to  night,  and  steal  from  them  all  the  cards  they 
hide.  Pacolet  obeyed  me,  and  my  lord  went 
home  with  their  whole  bank  in  his  pockbt* 

WilTB  CoffeeJumae,  May  13.    | 

To-night  was  acted  a  second  time  a  comedy 
called  The  Busy  Body ;  this  play  is  written  by 
a  lady.*  In  old  times,  we  used  to  sit  upon  a 
play  here  after  it  was  acted ;  but  now  the  enter- 
tainment  is  turned  another  way  ;  not  but  thero 
are  considerable  men  in  all  ages,  who,  for  somd 
eminent  quality  or  invention,  deserve  the  esteem 
and  thanks  of  the  public  Such  a  benefactor/ 
is  a  gentleman  of  this  house ;  who  is  observed 
by  the  surgeons  with  much  envy,  and  is  ranked 
among,  and  received  by  modern  wits,  bb  a  great 
pronptor  of  gallantry  and  pleasure.  But,  I  fear, 
pleasure  is  less  understood  in  this  age,  which 
so  much  pretends  to  it,  than  in  any  since  the 
CTcati<Mi.  It  was  admirably  said  of  him  who 
first  took  notice,  that  (res  ett  aevera  voluplas) 
*tliero  is  a  certain  severity  in  pleasure.*  With- 
out that,  all  decency  is  banished;  and  if  reason 
is  not  to  be  present  at  our  greatest  satisfactions, 
of  aO  the  race  of  creatures,  the  human  is  the 
most  miserahle.  It  was  not  so  of  old ;  when 
Virgil  describes  a  wit,  he  always  means  a 
Tiituooa  man ;  and  all  his  sentiments  of  men  of 
rcniusi,  are  soch  as  show  persons  distinguished 
from  the  common  level  of  mankind ;  such  as 
placed  happiness  in  the  contempt  of  low  fears 
and  mean  gratifications ;  fears  which  we  arc 
subject  to  vnth  the  vulgar ;  and  pleasures  which 
we  have  in  common  with  beasts.  With  these 
illustrious  personages,  the  wisest  man  was  the 
greatest  wit ;  and  none  was  thought  worthy  of 
that  character,  unless  he  answered  this  excel- 
lent description  of  the  poet 


of  fifty-feur  guns,  wtie  met  with  by  a  part  of 
Monsieur  du  Gui  'Trouin's  squadron,  who  en« 
gaged  the  convoy.  That  ship  defended  itself 
until  the  English  merchants  got  dear  of  the 
(mmny-;  but,  being  disabled,  was  herself  takea^ 
Withm  a  few  hours  after,  my  lord  Dursley*  came 
up  with  part  of  his  squadron,  and,  engaging  the 
French,  letook  tlie  Bristol  (which,  being  very 
much  shattered,  sunk ;)  and  took  the  (^Ok-ieux, 
a  shipof  ferty-feur  guns,  as  also  a  privateer  of 
feurteen.  Before  this  action,  his  lordship  had 
taken  two  French  merchant-men,  and  had,  at 
the  despatch  of  these  advices,  brought  the  whole 
safe  into  Plymouth. 
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C^uicqnid  afnnt  homines — - 

nostri  est  forrago  li  belli.    Jtrn.  Bat.  i.  85, 80. 


Whate'er  men  do,  or  nnjL  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizeslbr  iu  theme. 

White's  Chocolate-house,  May  15. 


P. 


-mctns  omnes  et  inexorabile  fitura 


aoi— 

0ali|edt  pedibns,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

Ftrg.\  Georg.  u.  493. 


Hvnj  the  man, 

Hiv  mind  posnessing  in  a  qniet  itate, 

Fsartass  of  fortune,  and  resigned  to  (kte.     Drjden, 

St.  James''s  Coffee-house,  May  13. 

We  had  this  morning  advice  that  some  Kn- 
merchant-ships,  convoyed  by  the  Bristol, 


AiMiinsh  Centlivre,  ITW,  4to. 
•Ban  to  «prak  hpro  as  an  Epinirean,  nnd 
ibly  allude  to  tome  lioea  in  Lucretius,  lib.  iii. 


Sir  Thomas,!  of  this  house,  has  showed  me 
some  letters  from  the  Bath,  which  give  acoounts 
of  what  passes  among  the  good  company  of  that 
place ;  and  allowed  me  to  transcribe  one  of  th^, 
that  seems  to  be  writ  by  some  of  sir  Thomases 
particular  acquaintance,  and  is  as  follows : 

May'9,1709. 

•  Dear  Knight, — ^I  desire  you  would  give  my 
humble  service  to  all  our  friends,  which  I  speak 
of  to  you  (out  of  method)  in  tlie  very  beginning 
of  my  epistle,  lest  the  present  disorders,  by 
which  this  seat  of  gallantry  and  pleasure  is  torn 
to  pieces,  should  make  me  ferget  it  You  keep 
so  good  company,  that  you  know  Bath  is  stocked 
with  such  as  come  hither  to  be  relieved  from 
luxuriant  health,  or  imaginary  sickness;  and 
consequently  is  always  as  well  stowed  with 
gallants,  as  invalids,  who  live  together  in  a  very 
good  understanding.  But  the  season  is  so  early, 
that  our  fine  company  f s  not  yet  arrived ;  and 
the  warm  bath,  which  in  heathen  times  was 
dedicated  to  Venus,  is  now  used  'only  by  such 
as  really  want  it  for  health*s  sake.  There  are, 
however,  a  good  many  strangers,  among  whom 
are  two  ambitious  ladies,  who  being  both  in  tlie 
autumn  of  their  life,  take  the  opportunity  of 
placing  themiiiycs  at  the  head  of  aach  as  we 
arc,  befere  the  Chloe^s,  Clarisso's,  and  Pasto- 
rella*s  come  down.  One  of  these  two  is  exces- 
sively in  pain,  that  the  u^y  being  called  Time, 
will  make  wrinkles  in  spite  of  the  lead  ferehead 
cloth  ;X  and  fliorefore  hides;  with  the  gaiety  of 
her  air,  the  volubility  of  her  tongue,  and  quick- 
ness of  her  motion,  the  injuries  which  it  has 
done  her.    The  other  lady  is  but  two  years  be- 


37  and  095.  It  is  only  by  Christianity  that  tncn  can  be 
trained  to  that  elevation  of  soul,  wfaieh  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus,  &c.  aimed  at  in  vain    French  TaUer. 

♦  Jan«»«  viiicount  Dtirsley,  who  wag  in  consequonce 
raised  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  of  the  blue  in  Novero- 
IjcrlTOO;  and.  in  the  bocinninic  of  October  1710,  siic- 
oecded  bin  father  in  the  title  of  eart  of  Berkeley. 

t  The  nirk-name  of  a  wailrr  at  White's. 

t  To  which  thr  blackloail  comb,  and  powdrr  of  every 
colour  in  the  rainbow,  have  since  been  the  tueudanca. 
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hind  her  in  Ulb>  and  dneada  as  much  heing 
laid  aside  as  the  fbrmer ;  and  consequently  has 
taken  the  necesaary  precautions  to  prevent  her 
reign  over  us.  But  sh*  is  very  discreet,  and 
iwnderfttlly  tamed  for  amhition,  being  never 
apparently  transported  either  with  affection  or 
malice.  Thus  while  Florimel  is  talking  in 
public,  and  spreading  her  graces  in  amemblies, 
to  gain  a  popular  dominion  over  oar  diversions, 
Prudentia  visits  very  cunningly  all  the  lamoi  the 
splenetic,  and  the  superannuated,  who  have  their 
distinctflasses  of  followers  ahd  fViends.  Among 
these  she  has  found,  that  somebody  has  sent  down 
printed  certificates  of  FlorimePs  age,  which  she 
has  read  and  distributed  to  this  unjoyful  set  of 
people,  who  are  always  enemies  to  those  in  pos- 
session  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  company. 
This  unprovoted  injury  done  by  Prudentia,  was 
the  first  occasion  of  our  fatal  divisions  here, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  between  these  rivals. 
Florimel  has  abundance  of  wit,  which  she  has 
lavished  in  decrying  Prudentia,  and  giving  de- 
fiance to  her  litUe  arts.  For  an  instance  of  her 
flupcrioi:  power,  she  bespoke  the  play  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  be  acted  by  the  company  of 
strollers,  and  desired  us  all  to  be  there  on  Thurs- 
day  last.  When  she  spoke  to  me  to  come,  *  as 
you  are,*  said  she,  *  a  lover,  you  will  not  fail  the 
deatli  of  Alexander :  the  passion  of  love  is  won- 
derfhlly  hit — Statira !  O  that  happy  woman — 
to  have  a  conqueror  at  her  feet ! — But  you  will 
be  sure  to  be  there.*  I,  and  several  others,  re- 
solved to  be  of  her  party.  But  see  the  irresisti- 
ble strength  of  that  unsuspected  creature,  a 
*  silent  woman.*  Prudentia  had  counterplotted 
us,  and  had  bespoke  on  the  same  evening  the 
puppet  show  of  *  The  Creation  of  the  World.** 
She  had  engaged  every  body  to  be  there ;  and, 
to  turn  our  leader  into  ridicule,  had  secretly  let 
them  know,  that  the  puppet  Eve  was  made  the 
most  like  Florimel  that  ever  was  seen.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  puppet  drummer,  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  several  others  who  lived  before 
the  flood,  passed  through  the  streets  on  horse- 
back, to  invite  us  all  to  the  pastime,  and  the 
representation  of  such  things  as  we  all  knew  to 
be  true :  and  Mr.  Mayor  was  so  wise,  as  to  pre- 
fer  these  innbcent  people  the  puppets,  who, 
he  said,  were  to  represent  Christians,  before 
the  wicked  players  who  were  to  show  Alex- 
ander, an  heathen  philosopher.  To  be  short, 
this  Prudentia  had  so  laid  it,  that,  at  ten  of 
the  clock,  footmen  were  sent  to  Jake  places  at 
the  puppet-show,  and  all  we  of  FlorimePs  par- 
ty were  to  be  out  of  fashion,  or  desert  her. 
We  chose  the  latter. '  All  the  world  crowded 
to  Prudentla*s  hous^  because  it  was  given  otit 
nobody  could  get  in.  When  we  came  to  Noah*q 
flood  in  the  show.  Punch  and  his  wife  were  in- 
troduced  dancing  in  the  ark.  An  honest  plain 
friend  of  FlorimePs,  bttt  a  critic  withal,  rose  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  representation,  and  made 
many  very  good  exceptions  to  the  drama  itself, 
and  told  us,  that  it  was  against  all  morality,  as 
Veil  as  rules  of  the  stage,  that  Punch  should  be 
in  jest  in  the  delugt),  or  indeed  that  ha  irtiould 

*  A  deformed  eripple  of  the  name  of  Powel  was  the 
master  of  a  popular  poppet-show -at  this  time,  and  made 
Punch  utter  many  things  that  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured in  any  other  way  of  oommuolbaiioit 


appea  r  at  aB.  Tliis  was  certil&nly  a  jostremarky 
and  I  .thought  to  second  him  ;  but  he  was  hissed 
by  Pi|mdentia*s  party :  upon  which,  really,  sir 
Thomas,  we,  who  were  Ms  friends,  hissed  him 
too.  <)ld  Mrs.  Petulant  desired  both  her  d^gh' 
ters  tc>  mind  the  moral ;  then  whispered  Mrs. 
Mayoi'ess,  *  This  ia  very  proper  for  young  peo- 
ple to  :9ee  !*  Punch,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  made 
Prudeiitia  a  compliment,  and  was  very  civil  to 
the  whole  company,  making  bows  antU  his  but- 
tons  touched  the  ground.  All  was  carried  trium- 
phantly against  our  party.  In  the  mean  time 
Florimel  went  to  the  tragedy,  dressed  as  fine 
as  hands  could  make  her,  in  hopes  to  see  Pru- 
dentia pine  away  with  envy.  Instead  of  that, 
she  sat  a  full  hour  alone,  and  at  last  was  enter- 
tained with  this  whole  relation  from  Statinit 
who  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  tragical  cut  hand- 
kerchiefl  and  lamented  the  ignorance  of  the 
quality.  Florimel  was  stung  with  this  affront, 
and  the  next  day  bespoke  the  puppet-show. 
Prudentia,  insolent  with  power,  bespoke  Alex- 
ander.  The  whole  company  came  then  to  Alex- 
ander. Madam  Petulant  desired  her  daughters 
to  mind  the  moral,  and  beUcve  no  man*s  fair 
words  :  *  For  you  will  see  children,'  said  she, 
*  these  soldiers  are  never  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
they  are  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there^ — ^Do 
not  you  see,  daughter  Betty,  Colonel  Clod,  our 
next  neighbour  in  the  country,  puU  off  his  hat 
to  you  ?  court*sy,  good  child  ;  his  estate  is  just 
by  us.*  Florimel  was  now  mortified  down  to 
Prudentia*s  humouv;  and  Prudentia  exalted  into 
hers.  This  was  observed ;  Florimel  invites  us 
to  the  play  a  second  time,  Prudentia  to  the 
show.  See  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs ! 
the'  beaux,  the  wits,  the  gamesters,  the  prudes, 
the  coquettes,  the  valetudinarians  and  gallants, 
all  now  wait  upon  Florimel.  Such  is  Sie  state 
of  things  at  this  present  date  ;  and  if  there  hap- 
pens any  new  commotions,  you  shall  have  im- 
mediate advice  from,  sir,  your  affectionate  friend 
and  servont 

7b  CastabeOa. 

May  16, 1709. 

Madam, — *  I  have  the  honour  of  a  letter  from 
a  friend  of  yours,  relating  to  an  incivility  dome 
to  you  at  the  opera,  by  one  of  your  own  sex ; 
but  I,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  accident, 
can  testify  to  you,  that  though  she  pressed  be- 
fore you,  she  lost  her  ends  in  that  design ;  tar 
she  was  taken  notice  of  for  no  other  reason,  bat 
her  endeavours  to  hide  a  finer  woman  than  her- 
self. But,  indeed,  I  dare  not  go  farther  in  this 
matter,  than  just  this  bafe  mention ;  for  though 
it  was  taking  your  place  of  right,  rather  than 
place  of  precedence,  yet,  it  is  so  tender  a  point, 
and  on  which  the  very  life  of  female  ambition 
depends,  that  it  is  or  the  last  consequence  to 
meddle  in  it :  all  my  hopes  are  from  your  beau- 
tiful sex ;  and  those  bright  eyes,  which  are  the 
bane  of  others,  are  my  only  sun-shine.  My 
writings  are  sacred  to  you ;  and  I  hope  I  shaU 
always  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  under  your 
protection;  therefore  take  this  public  opportu- 
nity to  signify  to  all  the  world,  that  I  design  to 
forbear  any  thing  that  may  in  tlie  least  tend  to 
the  diminution  of  your  interest,  reputation,  or 
|ipwcr.    You  will  therefore  forgive  me,  that  I 
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striw  to  cooeeal  every  wron^  step  made  by  any 
who  have  the  honour  to  wear  petticoalB,  and 
■hall  at  all  timea  do  what  is  in  my  power  to 
makp  all  mankind  as  much  their  slaves  as  myself. 
If  they  would  consider  things  as  they  ought,  there 
needs  not  much  argument  to  convince  them, 
that  it  is  their  fate  to  be  obedient  to  yoo,  and 
that  your  greatest  rebels  do  only  serve  with  a 
worse  grace.  I  am,  Madam,  your  most  obedient 
mad  most  faambre  servant, 

'ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF.' 

Sit.  Jamet^B  Coffee-kou$e^  Blay  16. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-first  instant,  N.  S.  advise,  that  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  sent  his  secretaiy  to  the  president  and 
the  pensionary,  to  acquaint  them  therewith. 
Soon  after,  these  ministers  visited  the  dake, 
and  made  him  compliments  in  the  name  of  the 
States-Greneral ;  after  which  they  entered  into  a 
eonierence  with  him  on  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  and  gave  his  grace  assurances  of  the  firm 
adherence  of  the  States  to  the  alliance ;  at  the 
same  time  acquainting  him.  that  all  overtures 
of  peace  were  rejected,  until  they  had  aii  op- 
portunity of  acting  in  concert  witli  their  allies 
on  that  subject.  After  this  interview,  the  pen- 
sionary and  tlie  president  returned  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  States.  Monsieur  Torcy  has  had 
a  eonierence,  at  the  pensioner's  house,  with  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene, 
and  his  excellency  the  lord  Townshend.  The 
result  of  what  was  debated  at  that  time  is  kept 
secret ;  but  there  appears  an  air  of  satisfaction 
and  good  understanding  between  these  minis- 
ters.  We  are  apt  also  to  give  ourselves  very 
hopeful  prospects  from  monsieur  Torcy*s  being 
employed  in  this  negotiation,  who  had  been 
alwmjTs  remarkable  ror  a  particular  way  of 
thinking  in  his  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
FVanoe;  which  he  has  always  said,  'was  to 
be  promoted  rather  bv  the  arts  of  peace,  than 
thos^  of  war.*  His  delivering  himself  ft^ely 
on  this  subject  has  formerly  appeared  an  un- 
■ofecwfiil  wa^  to  power  in  that  court ;  but  in 
Its  present  arcumstanoes,  those  maxims  are 
better  received ;  and  it  u  thought  a  certain 
argument  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French  king*s 
intentions,  that  this  minister  is  at  present  mwAe 
Qse  oC  The  marquis  is  to  return  to  Paris 
within  a  few  days,  who  has  sent  a  courier 
thither  to  give  notice  of  the  reasons  of  his  re- 
tarn,  that  uie  court  may  be  the  sooner  able  to 
dsmatcfa  commissions  fee-  a  formal  treaty* 

Tlie  expectations  of  peace  are  increased  by 
advices  from  Paris  of  the  twelfth  instant,  whicn 
i^,  the  Dauphin  has  altered  his  resolution  of 
commanding  m  Flanders  the  ensuing  campaign. 
The  Saxon  and  Prussian  reinforcements,  to- 
gether with  count  Mercy*s  regiment  of  imperial 
borse,  are  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bkuascls ;  and  the  sufficient  stores  of  corn  and 
ferage  are  transported  to  that  place  and  Ghent, 
fer  me  service  of  the  confederate  army. 

They  write  from  Mens,  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  had  advice,  that  an  advanced  party  of 
the  Fortnguese  army  had  been  defeated  by  tlie 


We  hear  from  Languedoc,  (hat  their  com, 
olives,  and  figs,  were  wholly  destroyed;  .but 
that  they  have  a  hopeful  prospect  of  it.  plentiful 
vintage.  ,.        » 
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Tuetday^  May  19, 1709. 


duioquid  agunt  iKnnines 

noBtri  est  fhrrago  libelli.     Jm.  Sat.  f .  85. 8& 

Wbate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seises  for  its  tlwiiM.  F. 

WOTs  Oo/ee^eiwe,  JMsy  18.    .     ^' 

Tm  discourse  has  happened  to  turn  this 
evening  upon  the  true  panegyric,  the  perfoctioQ 
of  which  was  asserted  to  consist  in  a  certain 
artful  way  of  oonveying  the  applause  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  There  was  a  gentleman  gave 
us  several  instances  of  it  Among  others,  he 
quoted  from  sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  *  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,'  a  very  great  compliment 
made  to  Tiberius,*  as  follows :  In  a  full  debate 
upon  public  afiairs  in  the  senate,  one  of  the 
assembly  rose  up,  and  with  a  very  grave  air 
said,  he  thought  it  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth,  that  Tiberius  should  be 
declared  a  god,  and  have  divine  worship  paid 
him.  The  emperor  was  surprised  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  demanded  of  him  to  declare,  wlisthor 
he  had  made  any  application  to  incline  him  to 
that  overture  ?  The  senator  answered,  with  a 
bold  and  haughty  tone,  '  Sir,  in  matters  that 
concern  the  commonwealth,  I  will  be  governed 
by  no  man.*  'Another  gentleman  mentioned 
something  of  the  same  kind,  spoken  by  the  late 
duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  late  earl  of  Orrery ; 
*My  lord,*  (says  the  duke,  afler  his  libcrtino 
way,)  *  you  will  certainly  be  damned.*  *  How 
my  lord  !*  says  the  earl  with  some  warmth. 
*  iHaj,*  said  the  duke,  *  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
for  it  is  positively  said.  Cursed  is  he  of  whom 
all  men  speak  weu.*t  This  is  t^ing  a  man  by 
surprise,  and  being  welcome  when  you  have  so 
surprised  him.  "nie  person  flattered  receives 
you  into  his  closet  af  once ;  and  the  sudden 
change  of  his  heart,  from  the  expectation  of  an 
ill-wisher,  to  find  you  his  f^'iend,  makes  vou 
in  his  full  firvour  in  a  moment  The  spirits 
that  were  raised  so  suddenly  against  you,  are 
as  suddenly  for  you.  There  was  another  in* 
stance  ?iven  of  this  Jrind  at  the  table :  a  gentle- 
man, who  ibad  a  vpry  great  favour  done  him^ 
and  an  employment  bestowed  upon  him,  with- 
out so  muoh  -as  being  nersonally  known  to  his 
benefkctos,  wiuted  uixSAa  great  man  who  was 
so  geitf&<^tts,  and  was  beginning  to  say,  he  was 
infinileljLJ^i^od. — *  Not  at  all,*  says  the  patron, 
turning  Oom  him  to  another,  *  had  I  known  a 
more  deArving  man  in  England,  he  should  not 
have  had  it* 

We  should  certainly  have  had  more  examples, 
had  n9t  a  gentleman  produced  a  book  which  he 
thought  an  instance  of  this  kind:^  it  was  a 

■ ■ ,    ,  m  -  ~T ' 

■^  Aiiallusion  to  an  inatance  of  artfUl  flattery  practised 
by  Meraala  Valcriiia. 

t  Luke  vi.  26.  His  rncti  did  not  understand,  nor  quote 
ftirly,  the  pawafre  of  Kriptare,  to  which  he  thought  it 
so  witty,  thus  impiously  to  aHude. 

I  It  has  been  said  that  thapamphlet  called '  The  Naked 
TVutb*  was  written  by  a  lawyer  of  tho  name  of  Nelmy ; 


I 
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pamphlet  called,  'The  Naked  Truth.*  The 
idea  any  one  would  have  of  that  work  from  the 
title  was,  that  there  would  be  much  plain  deal- 
ing with  people  iiv  powar,  and  that  we  should 
see  things  in  their  proper  light,  stripped  of  the 
ornaments  which  are  usually  given  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  ereat :  but  the  skill  of  this  author 
is  such,  that  he  has,  under  that  rugged  appear, 
ance  approved  himself  the  finest  gentleman  and 
courtier  that  ever  writ  The  language  is  ex- 
tremely  sublime,  and  not  at  all  to  I^  understood 
by  the  vulgar :  tlie  sentiments  are  such  as  would 
make  no  figure  in  ordinary  words;  but  such 
is  the  art  of  the  expression,  and  the  thoughts 
are  elevated  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  I  question 
whether  the  discourse  will  sell  much.  There 
was  an  ill-natured  fellow  present,  who  hates  all 

panegyric  mortally ; '  P take  him,'  said  he, 

*what  the  devil  means  his  Naked  Truth,  in 
speaking  nothing  but  to  the  advantag^e  of  all 
whom  he  mentions  7  This  is  just  such  a  great 
action  as  Uiat  of  the  champion^s  on  a  coronation- 
day,  who  challenges  all  mankind  to  dispute  with 
him  the  right  of  the  sovereign,  surrounded  with 
his  guards.*  The  gentleman  who  produced  the 
treatise  desired  him  to  be  cautious,  and  said,  it 
was  writ  by  an  excellent  soldier,  which  made 
the  company  observe  it  more  narrowly ;  and  (as 
»  critics  arc  the  greatest  conjurers  at  finding  out 
a  known  trutli)  one  said,  be  was  sure  it  was 
writ  by  the  hand  of  his  sword-arm.  I  could 
not  perceive  much  wit  in  that  expression ;  but 
it  raised  a  laugh,  and,  I  suppose,  was  meant  as 
a  sneer  upon  valiant  men.*   The  same  man 

gretended  to  see  in  the  style,  that  it  was  a 
orse-officer;  but  sure  that  is  being  too  nice; 
for  though  you  may  know  officers  of  the  cavalry 
by  the  turn  of  their  feet,  I  cannot  imagine  how 
you  should  discern  their  hands  from  those  of 
other  men.  But  it  is  always  thus  with  pedants ; 
they  will  ever  be  carping ;  if  a  gentleman  or  a 
man  of  honour  puts  pen  to  paper.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  this  author  will  find  this  assertion  too 
true,  and  that  obloquy  is  not  repulsed  by  the 
force  of  arms.  I  will  therefore  set  this  excel- 
lent piece  in  a  light  too  glaring  for  weak  eyes, 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  critic  Longinus,  shall, 
as  well  as  I  can,  make  my  observations  in  a 
style  like  the  author's  of  whom  I  treat,  which 
perhaps  I  am  as  capable  of  as  another,  having 
*an  unbounded  force  of  thinking,  as  well  as  a 
most  exquisite  address,  extensively  and  wisely 
indulged  to  me  by  the  supreme  powers.'  My 
author,  I  will  dare  to  assert,  shoWfi  the  most 
universal  knowledge  |^f  any  writer  who  has 
appeared  this  centftry :  he  is  a  poel^and  mer- 
chant, which  is  seen  in  two  master-words, 
'credit  blossoms,'  he  is  a  gram  mar  iaxt  and  a 
politician ;  for  he  says,  •  The  uniting  of  the  two 
kingdoms  is  the  emphasis  of  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  succession.'  Some  would  be  apt  to 
say,  he  is  a  conjuror;  for  he  has  found,  that  a 
republic  is  not  made  up  of  every  body  of  animals, 
but  is  composed  of  men  only,  and  not  of  horses. 
*  Liberty  and  property  have  chosen  their  retreat 
within  the  emulating  circle  of  a  human  com- 

but  if  William  viscount  Orimston  was  not  the  author  of 
ir,  he  wrote  remarks  upon  tliis  critique  on  it,  in  a  treatise 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  as  we 
aiie  informed  la  Taller,  No.  2L 


monwealth.'  He  is  a  physician ;  for  he  says, '  I 
observe  a  constant  equality  in  its  pulse,  and  a 
just  quickness  of  its  vigorous  circulation.' 
And  again,  *  I  view  the  strength  of  our  consti- 
tution  plainly  appear  in  the  sanguine  and  mddy 
complexion  of  a  well-contented  city.'  He  is  a 
divine :  for  he  says,  *  I  cannot  but  bless  myself.* 
And  indeed  this  excellent  treatise  has  had  that 
good  effect  upon  me,  who  am  far  from  being 
superstitious,  that  I  also  '  cannot  but  bless  my- 
self.' 

iS'^  James'i  Coffee-house,  May  18. 

This  day  arrived  a  mail  from  Lisbon,  with 
letters  of  the  thirteenth)  instant,  N.  S.  contain- 
ing a  particular  account  of  the  late  action  in 
Portugal.  On  the  seventeenth  instant,  the  army 
of  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis 
de  Frontera,  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Caya,  and 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  commanded  by 
the  marquis  de  Bay,  on  the  other.  The  latter 
commander  having  an  ambition  to  ravage  the 
country,  in  a  manner  in  sight  of  the  Portuguese, 
made  a  motion  with  the  whole  body  of  his  horse 
toward  fort  Saint  Christopher,  near  the  town 
of  Badajos.  The  generals  of  the  Portuguese, 
disdaining  that  such  an  insult  should  be  offered 
to  their  arms«  took  a  resolution  to  pass  the  river, 
and  oppose  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  The 
earl  of  Galway  represented  to  them,  that  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  was  such  on  the  side 
of  the  allies,  Uiat  tliere  needed  no  more  to  be 
done  at  present  in  that  country,  but  to  carry  on 
a  defensive  part.  But  his  argument  could  not 
avail  in  the  council  of  war.  Upon  which  a 
great  detachment  of  foot  and  the  whole  of  the 
horse  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  army  passed  the 
river,  and  with  some  pieces  of  cannon  did  good 
execution  on  the  enemy.  Upon  observing  this, 
the  marquis  de  Bay  advanced  witli  his  norse, 
and  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  Portuguese 
cavalry,  who  faced  about,  and  fled,  without 
standing  the  first  encounter.  But  their  foot  re. 
pulsed  the  same  body  of  horse,  in  three  succcs- 
sive  charges,  with  great  order  and  resolution. 
While  this  was  transacting,  the  British  Gene- 
ral commanded  the  brigade  of  Parce,  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  diversion  by  a  new  attack.  This 
was  so  well  executed,  that  the  Portuguese  in- 
fantry had  time  to  retire  in  good  order,  and  re- 
pass the  river.  But  Uiat  brigade,  which  rescued 
them,  was  itself  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
maior-general  Sarkey,  brigadier  Pearcc,  to- 
gether with  both  their  regiments,  and  that  of 
the  lord  Galway,  lately  raised,  were  token  pri- 
soners. 

During  the  engagement,  the  earl  of  Barrimore, 
having  advanced  too  far  to  give  some  necessary 
order,  was  hemmed  in  by  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy;  but  found  means  to  gallop  up  to  the 
brigade  of  Pearce,  with  which  he  remains  als* 
a  prisoner.  My  lord  Galway  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him  in  this  action ;  and  the  Conde  de 
Saint  Juan,  a  Portuguese  general,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  same  night  the  army  encamped 
at  Aronches,  and  on  the  nintli  moved  to  Elvas, 
where  they  lay  when  these  despatches  came 
away.  Colonel  Stanwix's  regiment  is  also  taken. 
The  whole  of  this  afiair  has  given  the  Porta* 
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gfuese  a  greni  idea  of  the  capacity  and  courage 
of  my  lord  Galway,  against  whose  advice  they 
entered  upon  this  unfortunate  affair,  «nd  by 
whose  conduct  they  were  rescued  from  it.  The 
prodigious  constancy  and  resolution  of  that  great 
man  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled,  who,  under  the 
oppression  of  a  maimed  body,  and  the  reflection 
of  repeated  ill-fbrtune,  goes  on  with  an  unspeak- 
able  alacrity  in  the  service  of  the  common  cause. 
He  has  already  put  things  in  a  very  good  posture 
after  this  ill  accident,  and  made  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  covering  the  country  from  any 
farther  attempt  of  the  enemy,  who  still  lie  in  the 
camp  they  were  in  before  the  battle. 

Letters  from  Brussels,  dated  the  twenty-fiflh 
instant,  advise,  that  notwithstanding  the  nego- 
tiations  of  a  peace  seem  so  far  advanced,  that 
some  do  confidently  report  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty  to  be  actually  agreed  on,  yet  the  allies 
hasten  their  preparations  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  the  Prus- 
sians,  the  Danes,  the  Wirtembergers,  the  Pa- 
latines, and  Saxon  auxiliaries,  are  in  motion 
towards  the  general  rendezvous,  they  being  al- 
ready arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels. 
These  advices  add,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  having  made  a  general  re- 
view of  the  troops  in  Flanders,  set  out  for  Ant- 
werp on  the  21st  instant  from  tiiat  place. 
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Quieqoid  a^nt  homines^— 

— nostri  est  fkrrago  libelli.     Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Wbate'ermen  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Oor  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

From  tn^  own  Apartment,  May  20. 

It  is  observed  too  often  that  men  of  wit  do  so 
much  employ  their  thoughts  upon  fine  specula- 
tions, that  things  useful  to  mankind  are  wholly 
neglected ;  and  they  are  busy  in  making  emen- 
dations upon  some  enclytics  in  a  Greek  author, 
while  obvious  thmgs,  that  every  man  may  have 
use  for,  are  wholly  overlooked.  It  would  be  a 
happy  thing,  if  such  as  have  real  capacities  for 
public  service  were  employed  in  works  of  gen- 
eral use ;  but  because  a  toing  is  every  body^s 
business,  it  is  nobody*8  business :  this  is  for 
want  of  public  spirit.  As  for  my  part,  who  am 
only  a  student,  and  a  man  of  no  great  interest, 
I  can  only  remark  things,  and  recommend  the 
correction  of  them  to  higher  powers.  There  is 
an  ofTcnoe  I  have  a  thousand  times  lamented, 
but  fear  I  shall  never  see  remedied ;  which  is, 
that  in  a  nation  where  learning  is  so  frequent  as 
in  Great  Britain,  there  should  be  so  many  gross 
errors  as  there  are,  in  the  very  directions  of 
things  wherein  accuracy  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  This  is  notoriously  observed 
by  all  men  of  letters  when  they  first  come  to 
town  (at  which  time  they  are  usually  curious 
that  way)  in  the  inscriptions  on  sign-posts.  I 
have  cause  to  know  Uiis  matter  as  well  as  any 
body;  for  I  have,  when  I  went  to  Merchant- 
\  Taylors'  school,  suffered  stripes  for  spclhng 
after  the  signs  I  observed  in  my  way ;  though 
at  U||  Mme  time,  I  must  confess,  staring  at 


those  inscriptions  first  gave  me  an  idea  and 
curiosity  for  medals,  in  which  I  have  since  ar- 
rived at  some  knowledge.  Many  a  man  has 
lost  his  way  and  his  dinner  by  this  general  want 
of  skill  in  orthography ;  for,  considering  that 
tlie  painters  are  usually  so  very  bad,  that  you 
cannot  know  the  animal  under  whose  sign  yoo 
are  to  live  that  day,  how  must  the  stranger  be 
misled  if  it  be  wrong  spelled,  as  well  as  ill 
painted  7  I  have  a  cousin  now  in  town,  who 
has  answered  under  bachelor  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, whose  name  is  Humphrey  Mopstaif ;  (he  is 
a-kin  to  us  by  his  mother :)  this  young  man, 
going  to  see  a  relation  in  Barbican,  wandered  a 
whole  day  by  the  mistake  of  one  letter,  for  it 
was  written,  *  this  is  the  Beer,'  instead  of  *  this 
is  the  Bear.'  He  was  set  right  at  last,  by  in- 
quiring for  the  house,  of  a  fellow  who  could  not 
read,  and  knew  the  place  mechanically  only  by 
having  been  often  drunk  there.  But  ia  the 
name  of  goodness,  let  us  make  our  learning 
of  use  to  us,  or  not.  Was  not  this  a  shame, 
that  a  philosopher  should  be  thus  directed  by  a 
cobbler  7  I  will  be  sworn,  if  it  were  known  how 
many  have  suffered  in  this  kind  by  false  speU- 
ing  since  the  Union,  this  matter  would  not  long 
lie  thus.  What  makes  these  evils  the  more  in- 
supportable is,  that  they  are  so  easily  amended, 
and  nothing  done  in  it  But  it  is  so  fiir  fh>m 
that,  that  the  evil  goes  on  In  other  arts  as  well  as 
orthography ;  places  are  confounded,  as  well  for 
want  of  proper  distinctions,  as  things  for  want 
of  true  characters.  Had  I  not  come  by  the 
other  day  very  early  in  the  morning,*  there 
might  have  been  mischief  done  :  for  a  worthy 
North  Briton  was  swearing  at  Stocks  Market, 
that  they  would  not  let  him  in  at  his  lodgings ; 
but  I,  knowing  the  gentleman,  and  observing 
him  look  often  at  the  king  on  horseback,  and 
then  doubje  his  oaths  that  he  was  sure  he  was 
right,  found  he  mistook  that  for  Charing  Cross, 
by  the  erection  of  the  like  statue  in  each  place. 
I  grant,  private  men  may  distinguish  their  abodes 
as  they  please :  as  one  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
lives  at  Marybone,t  has  put  a  good  sentence  of 
his  own  invention  upon  his  dwaUing.p]ace,t  to 
find  out  where  he  lives :  he  is  so  near  London, 
that  his  conceit  is  tliis,  *  the  country  in  town  ;* 
or,  *  the  town  in  the  country ;'  ibr,  you  know. 


*  Wit  has  its  prerogative, '  an  J  about  it,  there  is  not 
and  there  ouebt  not,  to  be  here,  either  dispiite  or  obser- 
vation.* Triitb,  ncvcrthele4B,  claims  the  privilette  to  re- 
mark, that  tbMS  two  equestrian  statues  ware  very  un> 
like.  The  one  was  made  by  the  (hmous  La  Seur,  for 
Kinp  Charles  L ;  the  otiier  was  orij^inally  intended  for 
John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and,  mHiatia  mvtandis^ 
erected  in  honour  of  King  Charles  II.  The  Turk  un« 
dcrneath  the  horso  was  cleverly  metamorphosed  into 
Oliver  CromWrll ;  but  bis  turban  escaped  unnoticed,  or 
unaltered,  to  testify  the  truth.  The  one  is  of  brass  black- 
ened, ttao  other  was  of  white  marble,  &c.  The  statue 
in  Stocks  Market,  with  the  conduit  and  all  its  orna- 
ments, were  all  removed  to  make  w^ay  for  the  Mansion- 
house,  tl^  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Micajah 
Perry,  Esq.  then  lord  mayor,  Oct.  35, 1739.  See  Spect. 
No.  4fl2,  and  noe«. 

t  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  humorously  said  to  have 
lived  at  Marybone,  as  m  was  almost  evenr  day  on  the 
bowling-green  there,  and  seldom  left  it  until  he  could  see 
no  longer. 

ton  Buckingham-house,  now  the  Q,ueen*8  palace, 
were  originally  these  inscripttons.  On  the  ttotii,  *  Sle 
siti  iBtantur  Lares.*  On  the  back  f^ont, '  Rus  in  urbe  * 
On  tlic  side  next  the  road, '  Spectator  fa6ti<Iiosus  sibi  mo- 
lestuB.*  On  the  north  side, '  Lent^  incspit,  sitO  perlbcit.* 
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if  they  are  both  in  one,  they  are  all  one.  Besides 
that,  the  ambiflruity  is  not  of  g:reat  consequence ; 
if  you  are  safe  at  the  phuie,  it  is  no  matter 
if  you  do  not  distinctly  know  where  the  phioe 
is.  But  to  return  to  the  ortho^aphy  of  public 
places ;  I  propose,  that  ever^  tradesman  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westmmster  shall  ^ve  me 
six  pence  a  quarter  for  keeping  their  si^ns  in 
repair  as  to  the  grammatical  part ;  and  Iwill  take 
into  my  house  a  Swiss  county  of  my  acquaint- 
ance,  who  can  remember  all  their  names  with- 
out book,  for  despatch  sake,  setting  up  the  head 
of  the  said  foreigner  for  my  sign ;  the  features 
being  strong,  and  fit  for  hanging  high. 

St.  Jamet's  Cqj^eeJumse,  May  HO. 

'  This  day  a  mail  arrived  from  Holland,  by 
which  there  are  advices  from  Paris,  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  ia  in  the  utmost  misery  and 
distraction.  The  merchants  of  Lyons  have  been 
at  court  to  remonstrate  their  great  suiferings  by 
the  iailure  of  their  public  credit ;  but  have  re- 
ceived  no  other  satisfaction,  than  promises  of  a 
sudden  peace ;  and  that  their  debts  will  be  made 
good  by  funds  out  of  the  revenue,  which  will 
not  answer,  but  in  case  of  the  peace  which  is 
promised.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cries  of  the 
common  people  are  loud  for  want  of  bread,  the 
gentry  have  lost  all  spirit  and  zeal  for  their 
oountry,  and  the  king  himself  seems  to  languish 
under  the  anxiety  of  the  pressing  calamities  of 
the  nation,  and  retires  from  hearing  those  griev- 
ances, which  he  hath  not  power  to  redress.  In- 
stead of  preparations  for  war,  and  the  defence 
of  their  country,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
evident  marks  of  a  general  despair ;  processions, 
ftstings,  public  mournings  and  huxniliations,  are 
baoome  the  sole  employments  of  a  people,  who 
were  lately  the  most  vain  and  gay  of  any  in  the 
universe. 

The  pope  has  written  to  the  French  king  on 
the  subject  of  a  peace ;  and  his  majesty  has  an- 
swered in  tiie  lowliest  terms,  that  he  entirely 
submits  his  affairs  to  divine  providence,  and  shall 
■oon  show  the  world,  that  he  prefers  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  people  to  the  glory  of  his  arms, 
and  extent  of  his  conquests. 

Letters  iVom  the  Hague  of  the  twenty-fourth 
say,  that  his  excellency  the  lord  Townshend 
delivered  his  credentials  on  that  day  to  the 
States  General,  as  plenipotentiary  from  Uio  queen 
of  Great  Britain ;  as  did  also  count  Zinzendorf, 
who  bears  the  same  character  from  the  emperor. 

Prince  Eugene  intended  to  sot  out  the  next 
day  for  Brussels,  and  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Marlborougli  on  tlie  Tuesday  foUo^yiKi^.  The 
marquis  de  Torcy  talks  daily  of  going-,  but  still 
continues  there.  The  army  of  tiie  allies  is  to 
assemble  on  tlie  seventh  of  next  month  at  Hcl- 
cliin ;  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
preliminaries  to  a  treaty  are  fully  adjusted. 

Tiie  approach  of  the  peace  strikes  a  panic 
through  our  armies,  though  that  of  a  battle 
could  never  do  it,  and  tliey  almost  repent  of 
their  bravery,  that  made  such  haste  to  humble 
themselves  and  the  French  king.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  though  otherwise  the  greatest 

*  Probably  John  James  Heidegger,  wq. 


general  of  the  age,  has  plainly  shown  himself 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  husbandmg  a  war. 
He  ought  have  grown  as  old  as  the  duke  of 
Alva,  or  prince  Waldeck  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  yet  have  got  roputation  enough  every  year 
for  any  reasonable  man ;  for  Uie  oommand  of 
generu  in  Flanders  hath  been  ever  looked  upon 
as  a  provisi<m  for  life.    For  my  part,  I  cannot 
see  how  his  grace  can  answer  it  to  the  world, 
for  the  great  eagerness  he  hath  shown  to  send 
a  hundred  thousand  of  the  bravest  fellows  in 
Europe  a-begging.    But  the  private  gentlemen 
of  the  infantry  will  be  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ;  a  brave  man  can  never  starve  in  a  coun- 
try stocked  with  hen-roosts.    *  There  is  not  a 
yard  of  linen,*  says  my  honoured  progenitor  sir 
John  Falstafl^  *  in  my  whole  company :  but  as 
for  tliat,'  says  this  worthy  knight,  *  I  am  in  no 
mat  pain ;  we  shall  find  shirts  on  every  hedge.* 
There  is  another  sort  of  gentlemen  whom  I  am 
much  more  concerned  for,  and  that  is  the  in- 
genious fr&ternity  of  which  I  have  tlie  honour  to 
be  an  unworthy  member ;  I  mean  the  news- 
writers  of  Great  Britain,  whether  post-men  or 
post-boys,*  or  by  what  other  name  or  title  soever 
dignified  or  distinguished.    The  case  of  these 
gentlemen  is,  I  think,  more  hard  than  that  of 
the  soldiers,  considering  that  they  have  taken 
more  towns,  and  fought  more  battles.    They 
have  been  upon  parties  and  skirmishes,  when 
our  armies  have  lain  still ;  and  given  the  general 
assault  to  many  a  place,  when  the  besiegers 
were  quiet  in  tlieir  trenches.    They  have  made 
us  masters  of  several  strong  towns  many  weeks 
before  our  generals  could  do  it ;  and  completed 
victories,  when  our  greatest  captains  have  been 
glad  to  come  off  with  a  drawn  battle.     Where 
prince  Eugene  has  slain  his  thousands,  Boyerf 
has  slain  nis  ten  thousands.    This  gentleman 
can  indeed  be  never  enough  commended  for  his 
courage  and  intrepidity  during  this  whole  war : 
ha  has  laid  about  him  with  an  inexpressible 
fury  ;  and,  like  the  offended  Marius  of  ancient 
Rome,  has  made  such  havoc  among  his  country- 
men, as  must  be  the  work  of  'cwo  or  three  agea 
to  repair.    It  must  be  confessed,  the  redoubted 
Mr.  Buckleyl  has  shed  as  much  blood  as  the 
former ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  saying  (and  I  hope 
it  will  not  look  like  envy)  that  we  regard  our 
brother  Buckley  as  a  kind  of  Drawcansir^  who 
spares  neither  friend  nor  foe ;  but  generally  kills 
as  many  of  his  own  side  as  the  enemy*s.    It  is 
impossible  for  this  ingenious  sort  of  men  to  sub- 
sist after  a  peace:  every  one  remembers  the 
shifts  they  were  driven  to  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  Second,  when  tlicy  could  not  furnish 
out  a  single  paper  of  news,  without  lighting  up 
a  comet  in  Germany,  or  a  fire  in   Moscow. 
There  scarce  appeared  a  Ictfor  without  a  para- 
graph on  an  earthquake.   Prodigies  were  grown 
so  familiar,  that  tliey  had  lost  their  name,  as  a 
great  poet  of  that  age  has  it     I  remember  Mr. 
l^yer,§  who  is  justly  looked  upon  by  all  tlie  fox- 

*  'The  Post-boy*  was  a  Rcandaloiis  weekly  paper, by 
Abel  Roper ;  and  'The  Flyiug  Post/  by  George  Ridpath, 
was  ju«t  such  another. 

t  Abrl  Boyer.  author  of'  The  Political  State.* 

\  BamucI  Buckley,  iwinter  of  *  The  Gazette,*  and  also 
of  The  Daily  Courant.' 

§  '  Dyur's  Letter ;'  a  newspaper  of  that  time,  which, 
accordiiig  to  Mr.  Addison,  was  entitled  to  little  credit. 
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hunters  in  the  nation  as  the  grreatest  statesman 
oor  country  has  produced,  was  particularly  fa- 
mous for  dealing  in  whales ;  insomuch,  that  in 
five  months  time  (for  I  had  the  curiosity  io  ex- 
amine his  letters  on  that  occasion)  he  brought 
three  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  be- 
sides two  porpoises  and  a  sturgeon.  The  judi- 
cious and  wary  Mr.  Ichabod  Dawks*  hath  all 
aIoi)£  been  the  rival  of  this  great  writer,  and 
got  himself  a  reputation  from  plagues  and  fam- 
ines ;  by  which,  in  those  days  he  destroyed  as 
great  multitudes  as  he  has  lately  done  by  the 
Bword.  In  every  dearth  of  news,  Grand  Cairo 
was  sore  to  be  imjicoplcd. 

It  bein?  there!oro  visible,  that  our  society 
will  be  ijrcater  Ruflercrs  by  the  peace  than  the 
soldiery  itself,  insomuch  that  the  Daily  Courant 
is  in  danger  of  bcin^  broken,  my  friend  Dyer 
of  being  reformed,  and  the  very  best  of  the 
whole  band  of  being  reduced  to  lialf.pay  ;  might 
I  presume,  to  offer  any  thing  in  the  behalf  of 
niy  distressed  brethren,  I  would  humbly  move, 
that  an  appendix  of  proper  apartments,  furnish- 
ed with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  otlier  nccessa- 
lies  of  life,  should  be  added  to  the  hospital  of 
CSielsea,  for  the  relief  of  such  decayed  news- 
writers  as  have  served  their  country  in  the  wars ; 
and  that,  for  their  exercise,  they  snould  compile 
the  annsJs  of  their  brother  veterans,  who  have  • 
been  engaged  in  the  same  service,  and  are  still 
obliged  to  do  duty  after  the  same  manner. 

I  cannot  be  thought  to  speak  this  out  of  an 
eje  to  any  private  interest ;  for,  as  my  chief 
scenes  of  action  are  cofiee-housos,  play-nouses, 
and  my  own  apartment,  I  am  in  no  need  of 
camps,  fortifications,  and  fields  of  battle,  to  sup. 
port  me ;  I  do  not  call  for  heroes  and  generals 
to  my  assistance.  Though  the  officers  arc  bro- 
ken, and  the  armies  disbinnded,  I  shall  still  be 
safe,  as  long  as  there  are  men,  or  women,  or 
politicians,  or  lovers,  or  poets,  or  nypphs,  or 
ewains,  or  cits,  or  courtiers,  in  being. 
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Qaieqaid  afnat  homines——  * 

—  nosui  est  farrago  li  belli.     Ju9.  Bat  i.  65, 88. 

Wbate*er  men  do.  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Ov  motley  paper  seises  for  its  tbeme.  P, 

From  my  oton  Apartment,  May  23.    ?\ 

Thkes  is  nothing  can  give  a  man  of  any  con- 
rideratioD  greater  pain,  than  to  see  order  and 
distinction  laid  aside  amongst  men,  especially 
when  the  rank  (of  which  he  himself  is  member) 
is  intmded  upon  by  such  as  have  no  pretence  to 
that  honour.  The  appellation  of  ESsquire  is  the 
most  notoriously  abused  in  this  kind,  of  any 
daaa  amongst  men ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  become 
■loKHt  the  subject  of  derision :  but  I  will  be 
Md  to  say,  this  behaviour  towards  it  proceeds' 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  its  true 
vifhk  I  snail  therefore,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
do  myself  and  all  true  Esquires  the  justice  to 
look  into  antiquity  upon  this  subject  « 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  in- 

*  Isitsil  Oawks,  aaothsr  poor  epistolaiy  historian. 
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vention  of  jointures  and  settlements,  when  the 
noble  passion  of  love  had  possession  of  the  hearts . 
of  men,  and  the  fair  sex  were  not  yet  cultivated 
into  the  merciful  disposition  which  they  have 
showed  in  latter  centuries,  it  was  natural  fb| 
great  and   heroic  spirits  to  retire  to  rivulets, 
woods,  and  caves,  to  lament  their  d^^stiny^  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  fair  persons  whoiire  deaf  to 
their  lamentations.  The  hero  in  this  distress  was 
generally  in  armour,  and  in  a  readiness  to  fight 
any  man  he  met  with,  especially  ifdistinguished 
by  any  extraordinary  qualifications :  it  being 
the  nature  of  heroic  Inve  to  hate  all  merits  lest 
it  should  come  within  the  observation  of  the 
cruel  one  by  whom  its  own  perfections  are  ne- 
glected.    A  lover  of  this  kind  had  always  about 
him  a  person  of  a  second  value,  and  subordinate 
to  him,  who  could  hear  his  afflictions,  carry  an 
enchantment  for  his  wounds,  hold  his  helmet 
when  he  was  eating  (if  evcir  ho  did  eat,)  or  in  his 
absence,  wh^^n  he  was  retired  to  his  apartment  in 
any  kincr^s  palace,  tell  the  prince  himself^  or 
perhaps  his  daughter,  the  birth,  parentage,  and 
adventures  of  his  valiant  master.    This  trusty 
companion  tvas  styled  his  Esquire,  and  was  al- 
ways fit  for  any  offices  about  him ;  was  as  gen- 
tle and  chaste  as  a  gentleman-usher,  quick  and 
active  as  an  equerry,  smooth  and  eloquent  as 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies.    A  man  thus 
qualified  was  the  first,  as  the  ancients  affirm, 
who  was  called  an  BIsquire ;  and  none  without 
these  accomplishments  ought  to  assume  our 
order :  but,  to  the  utter  disgrace  and  confusion 
of  the  heralds,  every  pretender  is  admitted  into 
this  fraternity,  even  persons  the  most  foreign 
to  this  courteous  instilutign.    I  have  taken  an 
inventory  of  all  within  this  city,  and  looked  over 
every  letter  in  the  Post^ffice,  tat  my  better  in- 
formation.   There  are  of  the  middle  Temple, 
including  all  in  the  bottery-books,  and  in  the 
lists  of  the  house,  five  thousand.*    In  the  Inner, 
four  thousand.!    In  the  King^s  Bench  Walks, 
the  whole  buildings  are  inhabited  by  Esquires 
only.    The  adjacent  street  of  Essex,  fVom  Moi^ 
ris*s  Cofibe-house,t  and  the  turning  towards  the 
Grecian,  you  cannot  meet  one  who  is  not  an 
Elsqnire,  until  you  take  water.    Every  hoase  in 
Norfolk  and  Arundel  streets  is  also  governed  by 
an  Esquire,  or  his  Lady ;  Soho-square,  Blooms* 
bury-square,  and  all  other  places  where  the  floors 
rise  above  nine  feet,  are  so  many  universities, 
where  you  entbr  yourselves  and  become  of  our 
order.    However,  if  this  were  the  worst  of  the 
evil,  it  were  to  be  supported,  because  they  are 
generally  men  of  some  figure  and  use ;  though 
1  know  no  pretence  they  have  to  an  honour 
which  had  its  rise  from  chivalry.    But  if  you 
travel  into  the  counties  of  Great  Britain,  we  are 
still  more  imposed  upon  by  innovation.    We  are 
indeed  derived  from  the  field:  but  shall  that 

five  title  to  all  that  ride  mad  afler  foxes ;  that 
alloo  when  thev  see  a  hare,  or  venture  their 
necks  full  speedf  after  a  hawk,  immediately  to 
commence  Esquires  7  No ;  our  order  is  temper, 
ats,  cleanly,  sober,  and  chaste ;  but  these  rural 
Esquires  commit  immodesties  upon  haycocks. 


*  In  Original  Tatler.  4000. 
t  In  Original  Tatler,  5000. 
i  Morris's  Cotko-honm  was  in  ths  Stiraad. 
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wear  shirts  half  a  week,  and  are  drunk  twice  a 
day.  These  men  are  also,  to  the  last  degree, 
excessive  in  their  food :  an  Esquire  of  Norfolk 
eats  two  pounds  of  dumplin  every  meal,  as  if 
obliged  to  it  by  our  order :  an  Esquire  of  Hamp- 
shire is  as  ravenous  in  devouring  hog^s  flesh : 
one  of  Essex  has  as  little  mercy  on  calves.  But 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  protest  against  them, 
and  acquaint  those  persons,  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  Ihey  eat,  but  the  manner  of  eating,  that 
shows  an  Esquire.  But,  above  all,  I  am  most 
offended  at  small-quillmon,  and  transcribing 
clerks,  who  are  all  come  into  our  order,  for  no 
reason  that  I  know  of,  but  that  they  can  easily 
flourish  at  the  end  of  their  name.  I  will  jm> 
dertake  that,  if  you  read  the  superscriptions  to 
all  the  offices  in  the  kingdom,  you  will  not  find 
three  letters  directed  to  any  but  Esquires.  I 
have  myself  a  couple  of  clerks,  and  the  rogues 
make  nothing  of  leaving  messages  upon  each 
other's  desk :  one  directs,  *  To  Gregory  Goose- 
quill,  Esquire ;'  to  which  the  other  replies  by  a 
note,  *  To  Nehemiah  Dashwell,  Esquire,  with 
respect  ;*  in  a  word,  it  is  now  Populus  Armige- 
rorum,  a  people  of  Esquires.  And  I  do  not  know 
but,  by  the  late  act  of  naturalization,  foreigners 
will  assume  that  title,  as  part  of  the  immunity 
of  being  Englishmen.  All  these  improprieties 
flow  from  the  negligence  of  the  Herald's  office. 
Those  gentlemen  in  party-coloured  habits  do 
not,  so  rightly  as  they  ought,  understand  them- 
selves ;  uiough  they  are  dressed  cap-a-pee  in 
hieroglyphics,  they  are  inwardly  but  ignorant 
men.  I  asked  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
is  a  man  of  wit,  but  of  no  fortune,  and  is  forced 
to  appear  as  a  jack-pudding  on  the  stage  to  a 
mountebank ;  *  Fr'ythee,  Jack,  why  is  your  coat 
of  so  many  colours  ?'  He  replied,  *  I  act  a  fool ; 
and  this  spotted  dress  is  to  signify,  that  every 
man  living  has  a  weak  place  about  him ;  for  I 
am  knight  of  the  shire,  and  represept  you  all.' 
I  wish  the  heralds  would  know  as  well  as  this 
man  does,  iq  his  way,  that  they  are  to  act  for 
^s  in  the  case  of  our  arms  and  appellations :  we 
should  not  then  be  jumbled  together  in  so  pro- 
miscuous and  absurd  a  manner.  I  design  to 
take  this  matter  into  further  consideration ;  and 
no  man  shall  be  received  as  an  Enquire,  who 
cannot  bring  a  certificate,  that  he  has  conquered 
some  lady's  obdurate  heart;  that  he  can  lead 
^p  a  country  dance ;  and  carry  a  message 
between  her  and  her  lover,  wUh  address, 
secrecy,  and  diligence.  A  Squire  is  properly 
born  for  the  service  of  the  sex,  and  his  creden- 
tials shall  be  signed  by  three  toasts  and  one 
prude,  before  his  title  shall  be  received  in  my 
office. 

WiU'e  Coffee-house,  May  23. 

On  Satrnday  last  was  presented  the  Busy 
Body,  a  comedy  written  (as  I  have  heretofore 
remarked)  by  a  woman.  The  plot  and  inci* 
dents  of  the  play  are  laid  with  that  subtilty  of 
spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  females  of  wit,  and 
is  very  sddom  well  performed  by  tJiose  of  the 
other  sex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  is  an  act  of 
tnvention,  and  not  as  with  women  the  effect  of 
natoie  and  instinct. 


To-morrow  will  be  acted  a  play,  called,  The 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee.*  This  performance  is  the 
greatest  instance  we  can  have  of  the  irresistible 
rorce  of  prgper  action.  The  dialogue  in  itself 
has  something  too  low  to  bear  a  criticism  upon 
it :  but  Mr.  Wilks  enters  into  the  part  with  so 
much  skill,  that  the  gallantry,  the  youth,  and 
gayety  of  a  young  man  of  a  plentiful  fortune, 
are  looked  upon  with  as  much  indulgence  on 
the  stage,  as  in  real  life,  without  any  of  those 
intermixtures  of  wit  and  humour,  which  usually 
prepossess  us  in  favour  of  such  characters  in 
other  plays. 

• 
SuJamui^s  Coffee-house,  May  23 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  twenty-third 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  tliat  Mr.  Walpole  (who  is 
since  arrived)  was  going  with  all  expedition  to 
Great  Britain,  whither  liiey  doubted  not  but  ha 
carried  with  him  the  preliminaries  to  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  French  minister,  monsieur  Torcy, 
has  been  observed  in  this  whole  negociation,  to 
turn  his  discourse  upon  the  calamities  sent  down 
by  heaven  upon  France,  and  imputed  the  neces- 
sities they  vrnre  under  to  the  immediate  hand  of 
Providence,  in  inflicting  a  general  scarcity 
of  provision,  rather  than  the  superior  genius  of 
the  generals,  or  the  bravery  of  the  armies 
against  them.  It  would  be  impious  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  indulgence  of  heaven  to  us ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  as  we  are  to  love  our  enemies, 
we  are  glad  to**see  them  mortified  enoagh  to 
mix  Christianity  with  their  politics.  An  au- 
thentic letter  from  madam  Maintenon  to  mon- 
sieur Torcy  has  been  stolen  by  a  person  about 
him,  who  has  communicated  a  copy  of  it  to 
some  of  the  dependents  of  a  minister  of  the 
allies.  That  epistle  is  writ  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner  imaginable,  and  in  a  style  which  shows 
her  genius,  that  has  so  long  engrossed  the  heart 
of  this  gieat  monarch. 

'  SIR, — I  received  years,  and  am  sensible  of 
the  address  and  capacity  with  which  you  havo 
hitherto  transacted  the  great  affair  under  year 
management  Ypu  wiU  observe,  that  our  wants 
here  are  not  to  be  concealed:  and  that  it  is 
vanity  to  use  artifices  with  the  knowing  men 
with  whom  you  are  to  deal.  Let  me  beg  yoo, 
therefore,  in  this  representation  of  our  circum- 
stances, to  lay  aside  art,  which  ceases  to  be 
such  when  it  is  seen,  and  niake  use  of  all  your 
skill  to  gain  us  what  advantages  you  can  from 
the  enemies'  jealous3r\>f  each  other's  greatness ; 
which  is  the  place  where  only  you  nave  room 
for  any  dexterity.  If  you  have  any  passion  for 
your  unhappy  country,  or  any  affection  for  your 
distressed  master,  come  home  with  peace.  Oh 
heaven  !  do  I  live  to  talk  of  Lewis  the  Great, 
as  the  object  of  pity  ?  The  king  shows  a  great 
uneasiness  to  be  informed  of  ail  that  passes : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  is  fearful  of  every  one 
who  appears  in  his  presence,  lest  he  should 
bring  an  account  of  some  new  calamity.  I 
know  not  in  what  terms  to  represent  my 
thoughts  to  you,  when  I  speak  of  the  king,  with 

*  By  Mr.  George  Farqutaar. 
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relation  to  his  bodily  health.  Fig^nre  to  your. 
self  that  immortal  man,  who  stood  in  our  public 
places  represented  with  trophies,  armour,  and 
terrora,  on  his  pedestal :  consider  the  invincible, 
the  great,  the  good,  the  pious,  the  mighty,  which 
were  the  usual  epithets  we  gave  him,  both  in 
our  language  and  thoughts.  I  say,  consider 
him  whom  you  knew  &e  greatest  and  most 
riorions  of  monarch  s,  and  now  think  you  see 
tae  same  man  an  unhappy  lazar,  in  the  lowest 
circomstances  of  human  nature  itself,  without 
regard  to  the  state  from  whence  he  is  fidlen. 
I  write  from  his  bed-side  :  he  is  at  present  in  a 
•lumber.  I  have  many,  many  things  to  add : 
bat  my  tears  flow  too  fast,  and  my  sorrow  is 
too  big  &r  utterance.  *  I  am,  &c.* 

There  is  such  a  veneration  due  from  alf  men 
to  the  persons  of  princes,  that  it  were  a  sort  of 
dishonesty  to  represent  further  the  condition 
which  the  king  is  in;  but  it  is  certain,  that, 
-•ooQ  afler  the  receipt  of  these  advices,  monsieur 
Torcy  waited  upon  his  grace  the  duke  of  Marl. 
boroagh  and  the  lord  Townshend ;  and  in  that 
conference  gave  up  many  points,  which  he  had 
before  said  were  such  as  he  must  return  to 
France  before  he  could  answer. 
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Qaicqaid  a^nt  bomiiMs '  * 

nontri  est  farrago  libelli.      Juv.  Sat  i.  85,  86. 

Wtete'er  men  do.  or  My,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  aeuscs  for  its  tbeme.  P. ' 


Whiie*8  Choeolait.hoMej  MmfUi, 

It  is  not  to  be  ima^ned  how  far  preposses. 
•ion  will  run  away  with  poople*s  understand. 
mgs,  in  cases  whereiiv  they  are  under  present 
oneastness.  The  following  narration  is  a  suf. 
fident  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion. 

I  had  the  honour  the  other  day  of  a  visit  from 
a  gentlewoman  (a  stranger  to  me)  who  seemed 
to  be  about  thirty.  Her  complexion  is  brown ; 
but  the  air  of  her  face  has  an  agreoableness 
which  sorpasses  the  beauties  of  the  fairest  wo. 
men.  There  appeared  in  her  look  and  mein  a 
sprightly  health ;  and  her  eyes  had  too  much 
vivacity  to  become  the  language  of  complaint, 
which  she  began  to  enter  into.  She  seemed 
sensible  of  it;  and  therefore,  with  downcast 
looks,  said  she,  *  Mr.  BickerstafT,  you  see  before 
yoa  the  nnhappiest  of  women ;  and  therefore, 
aa  yon  are  esteemed  by  all  the  world  both  a 
great  civilian,  as  well  as  an  astrologer,  I  must 
desire  your  advice  and  assistance,  in  putting 
me  in  a  method  of  obtainiiuf  a  divorce  from  a 
marriage,  which  I  know  the  law  will  pronounce 
void.*  *  Madam,*  said  I,  ^  your  grievance  is  of 
aoch  a  nature,  that  you  must  be  very  ingenious 
in  representing  the  causes  of  your  complaint, 
or  I  cannot  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  desire.* 
*  Sir,*  ahe  answers,  *  I  believe  there  would  be 
BO  need  of  half  your  skill  in  the  art  of 
divination,  to  guest  why  a  woman  would  part 
her  husband.*    *  It  is  true,'  said  I ;  *  but 


suspicions,  or  guesses  ^  what  you  mean,  nay 
certainty  of  it,  unless  you  plainly  speak  it,  are 
no  foundation  for  a  formal  suit*  She  clapped 
her  fan  before  her  face ;  *Mv  husband,*  said  she, 
*is  no  more  a  husband*  (here  she  burst  into 
tears)  *  than  one  of  the  Italian  singers.* 

*  Madam,'  said  I,  *thc  affliction  you  com- 
plain  of  is  to  be  redressed  by  law ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  consider  what  mortifications  you 
are  to  go  through,  in  bringing  it  into  open 
court  how  will  yoifbe  able  to  bear  the  imperti. 
nent  whispers  of  the  people  present  at  the  trial, 
the  licentious  reflections  of  the  pleaders,  and 
the  interpretations  that  will  in  general  be  put 
upon  your  conduct  by  all  the  world  7  "  How 
little  (will  they  say)  could  that  lady  command 
her  passions  !**  Besides,  consider,  that  curbing 
our  desires  is  the  greatest  glory  we  can  arrive 
at  in  this  world,  and  will  1^  most  rewarded  in 
the  nexV*  She  answered,  like  a  prudent  ma. 
tron :  *  Sir,  if  you  please  to  remember  the  office 
of  matrimony,  the  first  cause  of  its  institution 
is  that  of  having  posterity.  Therefore,  as  to 
the  curbing  desires,  I  am  willing  to  yndergo  any 
abstinence  from  food  as  you  please  to  enjoin 
me ;  but  I  cannot,  with  any  quiet  of  mind,  live 
in  the  neglect  of  a  necessary  duty,  and  an  ex. 
press  cooifiL'iidment,  Increase  and  multiply. * 
Observing  she  was  learned,  and  knew  so  well 
the  duties  of  life,  I  turned  my  arguments  rather 
to  dehort  her  from  this  public  procedure  by 
examples  than  precepts.  'Do  but  consider, 
madam,  what  crowds  of  beauteous  women  live 
in  nunneries,  secluded  for  ever  fVom  the  sight 
and  conversation  of  men,  with  all  the  alacr'/.y 
of  spirit  imaginable ;  they  spend  their  time  in 
heavenly  raptures,  in  constant  and  frequent 
devotions,  and  at  proper  hours  in  agreeable 
conversations.*  *•  Sir,*  said  she  hastily,  *  tell  not 
me  of  Papists,  or  any  of  their  idolatries.*  *  Well 
then,  madam,  consider  how  many  fine  ladies 
live  innocently  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
this  gay  town,  in  the  midst  of  temptation: 

there  is  the  witty  Mrs.  W is  a  virgin  of 

forty-four    Mrs.    T s  is  thirty-nine,  Mrs. 

L  ■  ce  thirty-three ;  yet  you  see  they  laugh, 
and  are  gay,  at  the  park,  at  the  playhouse,  at 
balls,  and  at  visits ;  and  so  much  at  ease,  that 


all  this  seems  hardly  a  self-denial.*  *llr.  Bick- 
erstafi*,*  said  she,  with  some  emotion, '  you  are 
an  excellent  casuist ;  but  the  last  word  destroy, 
ed  your  whole  argument ;  if  it  is  not  self-denial 
it  IS  no  virtue. '  I  presented  you  with  a  half, 
guinea,  in  hopes  not  only  to  have  my  conscience 
eased,  but  my  fortune  told.  Yet,—*  Well  madam,* 
said  I,  *  pray  of  what  age  is  your  husband  7* 
*He  is,*  replied  my  injured  client,  *  fifty;  and  I 
have  been  his  wife  fifteen  years.*  Ilow  hap. 
pened  it  you  never  communicated  your  distress, 
in  all  this  time  to  your  friends  and  relations  7* 
She  answered,  '  He  has  been  thus  but  a  fort, 
night*  I  am  the  most  serious  man  in  the 
world  to  look  at,  and  yet  could  not  forbear 
laughing  out  *  Why,  madam,  in  case  of  in. 
firmity  which  proceeds  only  from  age,  the  law 
gives  no  remedy.*  *  Sir,*  said  she,  *  I  find  you 
have  no  more  learning  than  Dr.  Case ;  and  I 
am  told  of  a  young  man,  not  five  and  twenty, 
just  come  from  Oxford,  to  whom  I  will  com* 
municate  this  whole  matter,  and  doubt  not  but 
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he  will  appear  to  have  teren  times  more  oiefal 
and  Batisfactorv  knowledsre  than  you  and  all 
your  boasted  mmily.*  Inus  I  have  entirely 
lost  my  client :  but  if  this  tedious  narrative  pre- 
serves Pastorella  from  the  intended  marriage 
with  one  twenty  years  her  senior — to  save  a 
fine  lady,  I  am  contented  to  have  my  learning 
decried^  and  my  predictions  bound  up  with  poor 
Robin^s  almanacks.* 

WiWs  Coffeehouse^  May  25. 

This  evening  was  acted  the  Recruiting  Offi- 
oer,t  in  which  Mr.  Eastcourt^s  proper  sense 
and  observation  is  what  supports  the  play. 
There  is  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  hu- 
mour hit  in  Sergeant  Kite  ;  but  it  is  admirably 
supplied  by  his  acUon.  If  I  have  skill  to  judge, 
that  man  is  an  excellent  actor ;  but  the  crowd 
of  the  audience  are  fitter  for  representations 
at  May-fair,  than  a  theatre-royal.  Yet  that  fiiir 
is  now  broke,  as  well  as  the  theatre  is  break- 
incr ;  but  it  is  allowed  still  to  sell  animals  there. 
Therefore,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  have  oc- 
casion for  a  tame  elephant,  let  them  inquire  of 
Mr.  Pinkethman,  who  has  one  to  dispose  of  at 
a  reasonable  rate.  The  downfall  of  May-fair 
has  quite  sunk  the  price  of  this  noble  creature, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  curiosities  of  nature. 
A  tiger  will  sell  almost  as  cheap  as  an  ox ;  and, 
I  am  credibly  informed,  a  man  may  purchase 
a  cat  with  three  legs,  for  very  near  the  value 
of  one  with  four.  I  hear  likewise  that  there  is 
a  great  desolation  among  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  were  the  ornaments  of  the  town, 
and  used  to  shine  in  plumes  and  diadems ;  the 
heroes  being  most  of  them  pressed,  and  the 
queens  beating  hemp.  Mrs.  Sarabrand  so  fa^ 
mous  for.  her  ingenious  puppet-show,  has  set 
up  a  shop  in  the  Exchange,  where  she  sells  her 
little  troop  under  the  term  of  jointed  babies.  I 
could  not  but  be  solicitous  to  know  of  her,  how 
ahe  had  disposed  of  that  rake-hell.  Punch,  whose 
lewd  life  and  conversation  had  given  so  much 
scandal,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the 
ruin  of  the  fair.  She  told  me  with  a  sigh,  *  That, 
despairing  of  ever  reclaiming  him,  she  would 
not  offer  to  place  him  in  a  civil  family,  but  got 
him  in  a  jpost  upon  a  stall  in  Wapping,  where 
he  may  be  seen  from  sun-rising  to  sunset- 
ting,  with  a  glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in 
the  other,  as  centry  to  a  brandy-shop.'  The 
great  revolutions  of  this  nature  bring  to  my 
mind  the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate  Camilla,^ 
who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  break  before  her 
yoice,  and  to  disappear  at  a  time  when  her 
beauty  was  in  the  height  of  its  bloom.  This 
lady  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the  great  charac- 
ters she  acted,  that  when  she  had  finished  her 
part,  she  could  not  think  of  retrenching  her 
equipage,  but  would  appear  in  her  own  lodgings 
with  the  same  magniftccnce  that  she  did  upon 
the  stage.    This  greatness  of  soul  had  reduced 

*  Poor  Robin  befran  to  publiih  his  almanack  early  in 
tbe  reign  of  Charlen  II. 

t  A  comedy  by  Mr.  Farquhar. 

t  Mra.  Tofts,  who  performed  Camilla  ia  the  opera  of 
that  name,  was  the  Dauxbter  of  a  person  in  the  ftmily 
of  bishop  Burnet.  Bhe  hved  at  the  introduction  of  the 
opera  into  tliis  Ungdoro,  and  sang  with  Nicolini. 


that  unhappy  princess  to  an  involuntary  retire- 
ment, where  she  now  passes  her  time  among 
the  woods  and  forests,  thinking  on  the  crowns 
and  sceptres  she  has  lost,  and  oflen  humming 
over  in  her  solitude, 

I  was  bom  of  royal  race. 

Yet  must  wander  in  disgrace,  &c. 

But  fbr  fear  of  being  over-heard,  and  her  qual- 
ity known,  she  usuaUy  sings  it  in  Italian, 

Naqoi  al  regno,  naqoi  al  trooo, 

E  per  sono 

I  Ventura ta  pastorella. 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  subject,  I 
shall  communicate  to  my  reader  iMut  of  a  letter 
I  hand  received  from  an  ingenious  friend  at 
Amsterdam,  where  there  is  a  very  noble  theatre ; 
though  the  manner  of  furnishing  it  with  actors 
is  something  peculiar  to  that  place,  and  gives 
us  occasion  to  admire  both  the  politeness  and 
frugality  of  the  people. 

*My  friends  have  kept  me  here  a  week 
lon^rer  than  ordinary,  to  see  one  of  their  plays, 
which  was  performed  last  night  with  great  ap- 
plause. The  actors  are  all  of  them  tradesmen ; 
who,  afler  their  day*s  work  is  over,  earn  about 
a  guilder  a-night  by  personating  kings  and 
generals.  The  hero  of  the  tragedy  I  saw  was  a 
journeyman  tailor,  and  his  first  minister  of  state 
a  cofiee-man.  The  empress  made  me  think  of 
Parthenope  in  the  Rehearsal ;  fbr  her  mother 
keeps  an  alehouse  in  the  suburbs  of  Amsterdam. 
When  the  tragedy  was  over,  they  entertained 
us  with  a  short  farce,  in  which  the  cobbler  did 
his  part  to  a  miracle;  but,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  he  had  really  been  working  at  his  own 
trade,  and  representing  on  the  stage  what  he 
acted  evety  day  in  his  shop.  The  profits  of  the 
theatre  maintam  a  hospital ;  for,  as  here  they  do 
not  think  the  profession  of  an  actor  the  only 
trade  that  a  man  otight  to  exercise;  so  they 
will  not  allow  any  body  to  grow  rich  in  a  pro- 
fession that,  in  their  opinion,  so  little  conduces 
to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  your  playhouses  in  England  have 
done  the  same  Uiing ;  for,  unless  i  am  misin- 
formed,  the  hospital  at  Dulwich  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Alleyn,  a  player  :*  and  it 
is  also  said,  a  famous  she-tragedian  has  settled 
her  estate,  after  her  death,  for  the  maintenance 
of  decayed  wits,  who  are  to  be  taken  in  as  soon 
as  they  grow  dull,  at  whatever  time  of  their  life 
that  shaU  happen.* 

St.  Jameses  CqffeeJi&use,  May  25. 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  thirty-first 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  that  the  articles  preliminary 
to  a  general  peace  were  settled,  communicated 
to  the  States-general,  and  all  the  foreign  minis- 
ters residing  there,  and  transmitted  to  their 
respective  masters  on  the  twcnty-eighth.  Mon- 
sieur Torcy  immediately  returned  to  the  court 

*  Edward  Alleyn,  esq.  the  protodramatist  of  hie  time, 
in  1614,  founded,  raised,  and  built  an  hospital  at  Dul- 
wich in  Surrey,  called  *  The  College  of  God's  Gift,*  with 
a  revenue  which  is  reckoned  at  7001.  per  annuffl. 
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of  IVanoe,  from  whence  he  is  expected  a|raiD 
on  the  fourth  of  the  next  month,  with  those 
articles  ratified  by  that  court  The  Hague  is 
agreed  upon  ibr  the  place  of  treaty,  and  the 
l^teenth  of  the  next  month  the  day  on  which 
it  is  to  commence.  The  terms  whereon  this 
negotiation  is  founded  are  not  yet  delivered  by 
public  authority;  but,  what  is  most  generally 
leoeiTed,  is  as  follows  : 

Her  majesty's  right  and  title,  and  the  Pro. 
testant  succession  to  these  dominions,  is  forth- 
with  to  be  acknowledged.  Kin^  Charles  is  to 
be  owned  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Spain.  The 
French  King  shall  not  only  recall  his  troops  out 
of  that  kingdom,  and  deliver  up  to  the  allies 
the  towns  of  Roses,  Fonterabia,  and  Fampelona, 
but,  in  case  the  duke  of  Anjou  shall  not  retire 
oat  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  assist  the  allies  to  force  him  from  thence.  A 
cessation  of  arms  b  agreed  upon  for  two  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  treaty.  The  port  and 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  are  to  be  demolished 
within  four  months ;  but  the  town  itself  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  pretender  is  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  France.  All  Newfoundland 
is  to  be  restored  to  the  English.  As  to  the  other 
parts  of  America,  the  French  are  to  restore 
wfaaterer  they  may  have  taken  from  the  En- 
glish,  as  the  English  in  like  manner  are  to  give 
up  what  they  have  taken  from  the  French,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  treaty.  The 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  shall 
be  settled  upon  the  same  foundation  as  in  the 
leign  of  king  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Dutch  are  to  have  for  their  barriers, 
Newport,  Berg,  SL  Vinox,  Fumes,  Ipres,  Lisle, 
Toomay,  Douay,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Mau- 
beoge,  Mons,  Charleroy,  Namur,  and  Luxem- 
burg ;  all  which  pkoes  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  allies  before  the  end  of  June.  The  trade 
between  Holland  and  France  shall  be  on  the 
■ame  fool  as  in  1664.  The  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Brimc,  and  Alsatia,  shall  be  restored  to  the  em- 
peror and  empire ;  and  the  king  of  France,  pur- 
•OBDt  to  the  treaty  of  WestphiQia  in  1648,  shall 
only  retain  the  protection  often  imperial  cities, 
eis.  Colmar,  Schlestat,  Haguenau,  Munster, 
T^keim,  Keisember,  Obrenheim,  Rosheim, 
Weieemberg,  and  Landau.  Honinguan,  Fort- 
Loois,  Fort-Khiel,  and  New-Brisac,  shall  be  de- 
moUehed,  and  all  the  fortifications  firom  Basil  to 
Philipsborg.  The  king  of  Prussia  shall  remain 
in  tbe  peaceable  possession  of  NeufchateL  The 
aftir  of  Orange,  as  also  the  pretensions  of  his 
Pkuflsian  majesty  in  the  Franche  Comt6,  shall 
be  determined  at  this  general  negotiation  of 
peace.  The  duke  of  Savoy  shall  have  a  restitu- 
Ikn  made  of  all  that  has  been  taken  from  him 
by  tbe  FVench,  and  remain  master  of  Exilles, 
Chamont,  Fenestrelles,  and  the  valley  of  Fra- 
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!■  tlie  fiist  edition  of  tbe  Tatler,  in  fblio,  there  is 

IbUovring  addition  to  this  paper :  *  It  is  said  that 

Torej,  when  he  aisned  this  instrument,  broke 

eieUmation.    *' Would  Colbert  have  signed 

a  treaty  for  France  r*  on  whieh  a  minister  present 

*  to  say,  '*  Colbert  himself  wouki  have  been 

to  have  saved  Firanee  in  these  cireumstanoes  on 


dnicquid  agnnt  homines-— 

nostri  est  fkrrago  libelli.     Jw.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

White's  ChoeoUUe-houset  May  26« ..'. 

* 

A  GENTLEMAN  hss  writ  to  me  out  of  the 
country  a  very  civil  letter,  and  said  things 
which  I  suppress  with  great  violence  to  my  va- 
nity. There  are  many  terms  in  my  narratives 
which  he  complains  want  explaining ;  and  has 
therefore  desired  that,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
country  readers,  I  would  let  him  know  what 
I  mean  by  a  Gentleman,  a  Pretty  Fellow,  a 
Toast,  a  Coquet,  a  Critic,  a  Wit,  and  all  other 
appellations  of  those  now  in  the  gayer  world, 
who  are  in  possession  of  these  several  charac- 
ters; together  with  an  account  of  those  who 
unfortunately  pretend  to  them.  I  shall  begin 
with  him  we  usually  call  a  Gentleman,  or  man 
of  conversation. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  warmth  of  im- 
gination,  quick  relish  of  pleasure,  and  a  man- 
ner of  becoming  it,  are  the  most  essential  quali- 
ties for  forming  this  sort  of  man.  But  any 
one  that  is  much  in  company  will  observe,  that 
the  height  of  good  breeding  is  shown  rather  in 
never  giving  ofBince,  than  in  doing  obliging 
things.  Thus  he  that  never  shocks  you,  though 
he  is  seldom  entertaining,  is  more  likely  to 
keep  your  ft.vour,  than  he  who  oflcn  entertains, 
and  sometimes  displeases  you.  The  most  neces- 
sary talent  therefore  in  a  man  of  conversation, 
which  is  what  we  ordinarily  intend  by  a  fine 
gentleman,  is  a  good  judgment  He  that  has 
this  in  perfection,  is  master  of  his  companion, 
without  letting  him  see  it ;  and  has  the  same 
adv8!tatage  over  men  of  any  other  qualifications 
whatsoever,  as  one  that  can  see  would  have 
over  a  blind  man  often  times  his  strength. 

This  is  what  makes  Sophronius  the  darling 
of  all  who  converse  with  him,  and  the  most 
powerful  with  his  acquaintance  of  any  man  in 
town.  By  the  light  of  this  faculty  he  acts  with 
great  ease  and  jfireedom  among  the  men  of 
pleasure,  and  acquits  himself  wim  skill  and  de- 
spatch among  the  men  of  business.  All  which 
he  performs  with  such  success,  that,  with  as 
much  discretion  in  life  as  any^  man  ever  had, 
he  neither  is,  nor  appears  cunning.  But  as  he 
does  a  good  office,  if  ever  he  does  it,  with  readi- 
ness  and  alacrity,  so  he  denies  what  he  does 
not  care  to  engage  in,  in  a  manner  that  con- 
vinces you  that  you  ought  not  to  have  asked  it. 
His  judgment  is  so  good  and  unerring,  and  ac- 
companied with  so  cheerful  a  spirit,  that  his 
conversation  is  a  continual  feast,  at  which  he 
helps  some,  and  is  helped  by  others,  in  such 
manner,  that  the  equality  of  society  is  perfectly 
kept  up,  and  every  man  obliges  as  much  as  he 
is  obliged ;  for  it  is  the  greatest  and  justcst  skill 
in  a  man  of  superior  understandbig,  to  know 
how  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  companions.  This 
sweet  disposition  runs  through  all  the  actions 
of  Sophronius,  and  makes  his  company  desired 
1  by  women,  without  being  envied  by  men.    So- 
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phronioTiB  would  be  as  just  as  he  is,  if  there 
were  no  law ;  and  would  be  as  discreet  as  he  is, 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  calumny. 

In  imitation  of  this  agreeable  being,  is  made 
that  animal  we  call  a  Pretty  Fellow ;  whO|  be- 
ing  just  able  to  find  out,  that  what  makes  So- 
pbronius  acceptable,  is  a  natural  behaviour,  in 
order  to  the  same  reputation,  makes  his  own  an 
artificial  one.  Jack  Dimple  is  his  perfect  mimic, 
whereby  he  is,  of  course,  the  most  unlike  him 
of  all  men  living.  Sophronius  just  now  passed 
into  the  inner  room  directly  forward ;  Jack 
comes  as  fast  aflcr  as  he  can  for  the  right  and 
left  looking-glass,  in  which  he  had  but  just  ap- 
proved himself  by  a  nod  at  each,  and  marched 
on.  He  will  meditate  within  for  half  an  hour, 
until  he  thinks  he  is  not  careless  enough  in  his 
air,  and  come  back  to  the  mirror  to  recollect  his 
&rgetfalnes8. 

Witt's  CoffeeJiouse,  May  27. 

This  night  was  acted  the  comedy  called  '  The 
Fox  ;'*  but  I  wonder  the  modern  writers  do  not 
use  their  interest  in  the  house  to  suppress  such 
representations.  A  man  that  has  been  at  this 
will  hardly  like  any  other  play  during  the  sea- 
son: therefore  I  humbly  move,  that  the  writings, 
as  well  .as  dresses,  of  the  last  age  should  give 
way  to  the  present  fashion.  We  are  come  into 
a  good  method  enough  (if  we  were  not  inter- 
rupted in  our  mirth  by  such  an  apparition  as  a 
play  of  Johnson^s)  to  be  entertained  at  more 
ease,  both  to  the  spectator  and  the  writer,  than 
in  the  days  of  old.  It  is  no  difiiculty  to  get  hats 
and  swords,  and  wigs  and  shoes,  and  every 
thing  else  from  the  shops  in  town ;  and  make 
a  man  show  himself  by  his  habit,  without  more 
ado,  to  be  a  counsellor,  a  fop,  a  courtier,  or  a 
citizen,  and  not  be  obliged  to  make  those  char, 
aeters  talk  in  different  dialects  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  each  other.  This  is  certainly  the 
surest  and  best  way  of  writing :  but  such  a  play 
as  this  makes  a  man  for  a  month  afler  over-run 
with  criticism,  and  inquire,  *  What  every  man 
on  the  stage  said  7  what  had  such  a  one  to  do 
to  meddle  with  such  a  thin^7  how  came  the 
other,  who  was  bred  afler  this  or  that  manner, 
to  speak  so  like  a  man  conversant  among  a  dif. 
ferent  people  V  These  questions  rob  us  of  all 
our  pleasure ;  for,  at  this  rate,  no  sentence  in  a 
play  should  be  spoken  by  any  one  character 
which  could  possibly  enter  into  the  head  of  any 
othir  man  represented  in  it ;  but  every  senti- 
ment should  be  peculiar  to  him  only  who  utters 
it  Laborious  Bcn*s  works  will  bear  this  sort 
of  inquisition ;  but  if  the  present  writers  were 
ihOB  examined,  and  the  ofiences  against  this 
rule  cut  out,  few  plays  would  be  long  enough 
for  the  whole  evenmg*s  entertainment 

But  I  do  not  know  how  they  did  in  those  old 
times :  this  same  Ben  Johnson  has  made  every 
one*s  passion  in  this  play  to  be  towards  money ; 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  expresses  that  desire, 
or  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  any  way  but  what  is 
peculiar  to  liim  only :  one  sacrifices  his  wife, 
aaother  his  profession,  another  his  posterity, 

•  Bea  Jonson*s  *  Fox* :  flnt  printed  in  1605. 


from  the  same  motive ;  but  their  characters  are 
kept  so  skilfully  apart,  that  it  seems  prodigious 
their  discourses  should  rise  from  the  invention 
of  the  same  author. 

But  the  poets  are  a  nest  of  hornets,  and  I  will 
drive  these  thoughts  no  farther ;  but  must  men- 
tion  some  hard  treatment  I  am  likely  to  meet 
with  from  my  brother-writers.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  the  authorof  a  play,  called  *  Liove 
in  a  Hollow  Tree,**  has  made  some  remarks 
upon  my  late  discourse  on  *  The  Naked  Truth.* 
I  cannot  blame  a  gentlemen  for  writing  against 
any  error;  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  learned 
world.  But  I  would  have  the  thing  &irly  left 
between  us  two,  and  not  under  the  protection  of 
patrons.  But  my  intelligence  is,  that  he  hath 
dedicated  his  treatise  to  the  honourable  Mr« 
Ed rd  H Td.t 

From  my  own  ApartmetU,  May  27. 

TO  ISAAC  BICKfiRffTAFF,  ESQ.* 

York,  May  16, 1709. 

*  Sir, — Being  convinced,  as  the  whole  world 
is,  how  infallible  your  predictions  are,  and  hav- 
ing the  honour  to  be  your  near  relation  of  the 
Staffian  family,  I  was  under  great  concern  at 
one  of  your  predictions  relating  to  yourself^ 
wherein  you  foretold  your  own  death  would  hap. 
pen  on  the  seventeenth  instant,  unless  it  were 
prevented  by  the  assistance  of  well  disposed 
people :  I  have  therefore  prevailed  on  my  own 
modesty  to  send  you  a  piece  of  news,  which  may 
serve  instead  of  Goddard'st  drops,  to  keep  you 
alive  &r  two  days,  until  nature  be  able  to  re- 
cover  itself,  or  until  you  meet  with  some  bettor 
help  from  other  hands.  Therefore,  without  fbr- 
ther  ceremony,  I  will  relate  a  singular  adventure 
just  happened  in  the  place  where  I  am  writing, 
wherewith  it  may  be  highly  useful  fi>r  the  pub* 
lie  to  be  informed. 

'  Three  young  ladies  of  our  town  were  on 
Saturday  last  indicted  for  witchcraft.  The  wit- 
nesses  against  the  first  deposed  upon  oath  be- 
fore justice  Bindover,  that  she  ke|n  spirits  lock, 
ed  up  in  vessels,  which  sometimes  appeared  in 
flames  of  blue  fire ;  that  she  used  magical  herbs, 
with  some  of  which  she  drew  in  hundreds  of 
men  daily  to  her,  who  went  out  f^om  her  pres- 
ence all  inflamed,  their  mouths  parched,  and  a 
hot  steam  issuing  from  themj  attended  with  a 
grievous  stench :  that  many  of  the  said  men 
were  by  the  force  of  that  herb,  metamorphosed 
into  swine,  and  lay  wallowing  in  the  kennels 
for  twenty-four  hours,  before  they  could  reas- 
sume  their  shapes  or  their  senses. 

*  It  was  proved  against  the  second,  That  she 
cut  off  by  night  tlie  limbs  from  dead  bodies 

*  The  comedy,  called  *  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree/  or 
*  The  Lawyer's  Fortune.'  (see  Tatlcr,  No.  17.)  was  pub- 
lished by  William  lord  viscount  Grimston,  when  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  a^,  which  is  some  apology  for 
the  many  absurdities  in  It. 

t  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  author  of  seven  plays,  and 
of  an  epic  poem  called  '  The  British  Princess.' 

I  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard  was  the  physician  and  confi- 
dant of  Cromwell,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
medical  professor  of  Gresham  Collef^e.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  made  telescopes ;  an^in  the  course  of 
his  accurate  chemical  experiments,  4^overed  tbe  fa. 
moiu  elixir,  called  kcre,  bis  drops. 
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that  were  hanj^ed,  and  wai  seen  to  dig  holes  in 
the  |proand,  to  mutter  some  conjuring  words, 
and  bury  pieces  of  the  flesh  after  the  usual  man- 
ner of  witches. 

*  The  third  was  accused  for  a  notorious  piece 
of  BM'cery,  long  practised  by  hags,  of  moulding 
up  pieces  of  dough  into  the  shapes  of  men,  wo- 
meOf  and  children;  then  heating  them  at  a 
gentle  fire,  which  had  a  sympatlietic  power  to 
torment  the  boweb  of  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

*•  This  was  the  sum  of  what  was  objected 
against  the  three  ladies,  who  indeed  had  nothing 
to  say  in  their  own  defence  but  downright  deny 
the  facts,  which  is  like  to  avail  very  little  when 
they  come  upon  their  trials. 

'  But  the  parson  of  our  parish,  a  strange  re- 
fractory man,  will  believe  nothing  of  all  this : 
lo  that  the  whole  town  cries  out  ^  Shame,  Uiat 
one  of  his  coat  should  be  such  an  atheist  !*  and 
design  to  con^Iain  of  him  to  the  bishop.  He 
goes  about  very  oddly  to  solve  the  matter.  He 
•apposes,  that  the  first  of  Uiese  ladies  keeping  a 
iMiindy  and  tobacco  shop,  tlie  fellows  went  out 
smoking ;  and  got  drunk  towards  evening,  and 
nutde  themselves  beasts.  He  says,  the  second 
is  a  butcher's  daughter,  and  sometimes  brings 
a  quarter  of  mutton  from  the  slaughter-house 
over-night  against  a  market-day,  and  once 
buried  a  bit  of  beef  in  the  ground,  as  a  known 
receipt  to  cure  warts  on  her  hands.  The  parson 
affirms,  that  the  third  sells  gingerbread,  which, 
to  please  the  children,  she  is  forced  to  stamp 
with  imagv*  before  it  is  baked ;  and  if  it  burns 
their  gats,  it  is  because  they  eat  too  much,  or 
do  not  drink  after  it 

'These  are  the  answers  he  gives  to  solve 
tbooe  wonderful  phenomena;  upon  which  I 
■hall  not  animadvert,  but  leave  it  among  phi- 
loaophers :  and  so,  wishing  you  all  success  in- 
yoor  undertakings  for  the  amendment  of  the 
world,  I  remain,  dear  cousin,  your  most  afiec- 
tiooate  kinsman,  and  humble  servant, 

EPHRAIM  BEDSTAFF.' 

*  P.  S.  Th4w  who  were  condemned  to  death 
among  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  take  a 
dose  of  poison,  which  made  them  die  upwards ; 
seizing  first  upon  their  feet,  making  them  cold 
and  insensible,  and  so  ascending  gradually, 
until  it  reached  the  vital  parts.  I  beueve  your 
death,  which  you  foretold  would  happen  on  the 
serenteenth  instant  will  fall  out  the  same  way, 
and  that  your  distemper  hath  already  seized 
OD  yoa,  and  makes  progress  daily.  The  lower 
part  of  you,  that  is,  the  advertisements,  is  dead ; 
and  these  have  risen  for  these  ten  days  last  past, 
so  that  they  now  take  up  almost  a  whole  para- 

Srapb.*  Pray,  sir,  do  you  endeavour  to  drive 
lis  distemper  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ex- 
treme parts,  and  keep  it  there,  as  wise  folks  db 
the  goot :  for  if  it  once  gets  into  your  stomach 
it  will  soon  fly  up  into  your  head,  and  you  are 
a  dead  man.* 

iSt  Jdme$*$  Coffee-house,  May  37. 


We  hear  from  Leghorn,  that  sir  Edward 
Whitaher,  w||li  five  men-of.war,  four  trans- 
ports,  and  tw7  firo  ibips,  were  arrived  at  that 


port ;  and  admiral  Byng  was  suddenly  expected. 
Their  squadrons  bein^  joined,  they  designed 
to  sail  directly  for  Final,  to  transport  the  re- 
inforcements lodged  in  those  parts  to  Barcelona. 

They  write  from  Milan,  that  count  Thaun 
arrived  there  on  the  sixteenth  instant,  N.  S.  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Turin  on  the  twen- 
ty-first, in  order  to  concert  such  measures  with 
his  royal  highness,  as  shall  appear  necessary  for 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

Advices  from  Dauphin^  say,  that  the  troops 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  begin  already  to  appear  in 
those  valleys,  whereof  he  made  himself  master 
the  last  year ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Berwick 
applied  himself  with  all  imaginable  diligence  to 
secure  tlie  passes  of  the  mountains,  by  ordering 
intrenchments  to  be  made  towards  Brian<;on, 
Tourneau,  and  the  valley  of  Quciras.  That 
general  has  also  been  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon^ 
to  hasten  the  transportation  of  the  corn  and  pro- 
visions designed  for  his  army. 

Letters  from  Vienna  bearing  date  May  the 
twenty-third,  N.  S.  import,  that  the  cardinal  of 
Saxe  Zeits  and  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  were 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Presburg,  to  assist  at  the 
diet  of  the  States  of  Hungary,  which  is  to  be 
assembled  at  that  place  on  the  twenty-fiflh  of 
this  month.  General  Heister  will  shortly  appear 
at  the  head  of  his  army  at  Trenchin,  which 
place  is  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  imperial  forces  in  Hungary  ;  from  whence 
he  will  advance  to  lay  seige  to  Newhausel.  In 
the  mean  time  reinforcements,  with  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  are  marching  the  same  way. 
The  king  of  Denmark  arrived  on  the  tenth  in- 
stant at  Inspruck,  and  on  tlie  twenty-fiflh  at 
Dresden,  under  a  triple  discharge  of  the  artil- 
lery of  that  place ;  but  his  majesty  refused  the 
ceremonies  of  a  public  entry. 

Our  letters  from  the  Upper  Rhine  say,  that 
the  imperial  army  began  to  form  itself  at  Etlin- 
gen ;  where  the  respective  deputies  of  the  elec- 
tor Palatine,  the  prince  of  Baden  Durlach,  the 
bishoprick  of  Spires,  Slc.  were  assembled,  and 
had  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  the  pro- 
vision of  forage,  the  security  of  the  country 
against  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  laying 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  Several  vessels  laden 
with  corn  are  daily  passing  before  Frankfort  fiur 
the  Lower  Rhine. 

Letters  from  Poland  inform  us,  that  a  de- 
tachment of  Muscovite  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Instand,  kid  joined  the  con- 
federate army;  and  the  infantry,  commanded 
by  general  Goltz,  was  expected  to  come  up 
within  few  days.  These  succours  will  amount 
to  twenty  thousand  men. 

Our  last  advices  from  the  Hague,  dated  June 
the  fourth,  N.  S.  say,  that  they  expected  a  courier 
from  the  French  court,  with  a  ratification  of  the 
preliminaries,  that  night  or  the  day  following. 
His  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough  will  sot  out 
for  Brussels  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next, 
if  the  despatches  which  are  expected  from  Paris 
do  not  alte'r  his  resolutions.  Letters  from  Ma- 
jorca confirm  the  honourable  capitulation  of  the 
castle  of  Alicant,  and  also  the  death  of  the  gov- 
ernor, major-general  Richards,  oolonel  Sibourg, 
and  major  VignoUes,  who  were  all  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  that  place  by  the  springii^  of  the  great 
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mine,  which  did,  it  seems,  more  execution  than 
was  reported.  Monsieur  Torcy  passed  through 
Mons  m  his  return,  and  had  there  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  afier  which, 
the  prince  spoke  publicly  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  fVance,  with  the  utmost  in 
dignation. 

'  Any  person  that  shall  come  publicly  abroad 
in  a  fantastical  habit,  contrary  to  the  present 
mode  and  fashion,  except  Don  Diego  Dismallo,* 
or  any  other  out  of  poverty,  shall  have  his  name 
and  dress  inserted  in  our  next.* 

*  N.  B.  Mr.  How*d*yecall  is  desired  to  leave 
off  those  buttons.* 


No.  22.] 


Tuesday,  May  ^,  l1l09. 


Q,uicqui(1  agunt  hominpii 

nostri  est  Tarrago  li belli.    Jut.  Sat.  i.  85,  88. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

Whitens  Chocolate-hotLSCf  May  28. 

I  CAME  hither  this  evening  to  see  fashions ; 
and  who  should  I  first  encounter  but  my  old 
friend  Cynthio  (encompassed  by  a  crowd  of 
young  fellows)  dictating  on  the  passion  of  love 
with  the  gayest  air  imaginable !  *  Well,*  says 
^  he,  *  as  to  what  I  know  of  the  matter,  there  is 
nothinfir  but  ogling  with  skill  carries  a  woman  ; 
but  indeed  it  is  not  every  fool  that  is  capable  of 
this  art ;  you  will  find  twenty  can  speak  elo- 
quently, nily  that  can  fight  manfully,  and  a 
thousand  that  can  dress  genteelly  at  a  mistress, 
where  there  is  one  that  can  gaze  skilfully.  This 
requires  an  exquisite  judgment,  to  take  the  lan- 
guage of  her  eyes  to  yours  exactly,  and  not  let 
yours  talk  too  fast  for  hers  ;  as  at  a  play  between 
the  acts,  when  beau  Frisk  stands  upon  a  bench 
full  in  Lindamira*s  face,  and  her  dear  eyes  are 
searching  round  to  avoid  that  flaring  open  fool ; 
she  meets  the  wotchful  glance  of  her  true  lover, 
and  sees  his  heart  attentive  on  her  charms,  and 
waiting  for  a  second  twinkle  of  her  eye  for  its 
next  motion.*  Here  the  good  company  sneered  ', 
but  he  goes  on.  *Nor  is  this  attendance  a  slavery, 
when  a  man  meets  with  encouragement,  and  her 
eye  comes  oflen  in  his  way :  for  afler  an  eveor 
ing  so  spent,  and  the  repetition  of  four  or  five 
significant  looks  at  him,  the  happy  man  goes 
home  to  his  lodging  full  of  ten  thousand  pleas- 
ing  images  ;  his  brain  is  dilated,  and  gives  him 
all  the  ideas  and  prospects  which  it  ever  lets 
Into  its  seat  of  pleasure.  Thus  a  kind  look  from 
Lindamira  revives  in  his  imagination  all  the 
beauteous  lawns,  green  fields,  woods,  forests, 
rivers,  and  solitudes,  which  he  had  ever  before 
seen  in  picture,  description,  or  real  life  :  and  all 
with  this  addition,  that  he  now  sees  them  with 
the  eyes  of  a  happy  lover,  as  before  only  with 
those  of  a  common  man.  You  laugh,  gentle- 
men,  but  consider  yourselves  (you  common  peo- 
pie  that  were  never  in  love)  and  compare  your- 

*ThiB  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  nick-name  given, 

in  the  rage  of  party,  to  a  very  respectable  nobleman,  the 

earl  of  Nottingham,  who  is  mentioned  under  that  name 

in  the  '  History  of  John  Bull,*  in  the '  Examiner.*  and  in 

..Bwifl*s  works,  vol.  ziz.  p.  168.  and  vol.  zz.  p.  28.  and 

Szaminer,*  vol.  iii.  No.  44. 


selves  in  good  humour  with  jroorselves  out  of 
humour,  and  ye  will  then  acknowledge,  thatiall 

fternal  objects  affect  you  according  to  the  dis^ 
sitions  ye  are  in  to  receive  their  impressionsJ 
d  not  as  those  objects  are  in  their  own  natiur^ 
•How  much  more  shall  all  that  passes  within  his 
view  and  observation  touch  with  delight  a  man 
who  is  prepossessed  with  successful  love,  which 
is  an  assemblage  of  sofl  affection,  gay  desires, 
and  hopeful  resolu lions  ?* 

Poor  Cynthio  went  on  at  this  rate  to  the  crowd 
about  him,  without  any  purpose  in  his  talk,  but 
to  vent  a  heart  overflowing  with  sense  of  success. 
I  wondered  what  could  exalt  him  from  the  dis- 
tress in  which  he  had  long  afipeared,  to  so  much 
alacrity  :  but  my  familiar  lias  given  me  the  state 
of  his  affair.s.  It  seems,  then,  that  lately  com- 
ing  out  of  the  play-house,  his  mistress,  who 
knows  he  is  in  her  livery,  as  the  manner  of  in- 
Solent  beauties  is,  is  resolved  to  keep  him  still 
so,  and  gave  him  so  much  wages  as  to  complain 
to  him  of  tlie  crowd  she  was  to  pass  through. 
He  had  his  wits  and  resolution  enough  about 
him  to  take  her  hand,  and  say,  he  would  attend 
her  to  the  coach.  All  the  way  thither  my  good 
young  man  stammered  at  every  word,  and  stum- 
bled at  every  step.  His  mistress,  wonderfiilly 
pleased  with  her  triumph,  put  to  him  a  thou- 
sand  questions,  to  make  a  man  of  his  natural 
wit  speak  with  hesitation  ;  and  let  drop  her  fan, 
to  see  him  recover  it  awkwardly.  This  is  the 
whole  foundation  of  Cynthio*s  recovery  to  the 
sprightly  air  he  appears  with  at  present. 

I  grew  mighty  curious  to  kno\i|  something 
more  of  that  lady*s  affairs,  as  being  amazed  how 
she  could  dallrwith  an  offer  of  one  of  his  merit 
and  fortune.  I  sent  Pacolet  to  her  lodgings,  who 
immediately  brought  me  back  the  following  letter 
to  her  friend  and  confidant,  Amanda,  in  the  coun- 
try, wherein  she  has  opened  her  heart  and  all 
its  folds. 

*  Dear  Amanda, — TTie  town  grows  so  empty, 
that  you  must  expect  my  letter  so  too,  except 
you  will  allow  me  to  talk  of  myself  instead  of 
others :  you  cannot  imagine  what  pain  it  is, 
after  a  whole  day  spent  in  public,  to  want  your 
company,  and  tiie  ease  which  friendship  allows 
in  being  vain  to  each  other,  and  speaking  all 
our  minds.  An  account  of  the  slaughter  which 
these  unhappy  eyes  have  made  within  ten  days 
last  past,  would  make  me  appear  too  great  a 
tyrant  to  be  allowed  in  a  christian  country.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  my  principal 
conquests,  which  are  the  hearts  of  beau  Frisk 
and  Jack  Freeland,  besides  Cynthio,  who  yoa 
know,  wore  my  fetters  before  you  went  out  of 
town.  Shall  1  tell  you  my  weakness?  I  begin 
to  love  Frisk :  it  is  the  bcst-humoured  imperti- 
nent thing  in  the  world  :  he  is  always  too  ia 
waiting,  and  will  certainly  carry  me  off  one 
time  or  other.  Free1and*s  father  and  mine  have 
been  upon  treaty  without  consulting  me ;  and 
Cynthio  has  been  eternally  watching  my  eyes, 
without  approaching  me,  my  friends,  my  maid, 
or  any  one  about  me :  he  hopes  to  get  me,  I  be« 
lieve,  as  they  say  the  rattle-snake  does  the 
squirrel,  fay  staring  at  me  imtil  I  drop  into  his 
mouth.  Freeland  demands  me'for  a  jiinturc, 
which  he  thinks  deserves  me :  Cynthio  thinks 
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nothing  high  enongh  to  be  my  valae :  Freeland 
therefore  will  take  it  f<x  no  obligation  to  have 
me;  and  Cynthio*8  idea  of  me  is  what  will 
vanish  by  knowing  me  better.  Familiarity  will 
equally  torn  the  veneration  of  the  one,  and  the 
JndifTerence  of  the  other,  into  contempt.  I  will 
stick  therefore  to  my  old  maxim,  to  have  that& 
'sort  of  man,  who  can  have  no  greater  views  J 
than  whatare  in  my  power  togive  him  poraessionj 
o£  The  utmost  of  my  dear  Frisk's  ambition  is/ 
to  be  thought  a  man  of  fashion ;  and  therefore 
has  been  so  miich  in  mode,  as  to  resolve  upon 
me,  because  the  whole  town  likes  me.  Thus  I 
choose  rather  a  man  who  loves  me  because 
others  do,  thanjpne  who  approves  me  on  his 
own  judgment  \He  tbat  judges  for  himself  in 
k>ve  will  often  change  his  opinion  ;  but  he  that 
follows  the  sense  of  others  must  be  constant,  as 
long  as  a  woman  can  make  advances.  The 
visits  I  make,  the  entertainments  I  give,  and 
the  addresses  I  receive,  will  be  all  arguments 
for  me  with  a  man  of  Frisk's  second-hand 
genius ;  but  would  be  so  many  bars  to  my  hap- 
piness with  any  other  man.  However,  since 
Frisk  can  wait,  I  shall  enjoy  a  summer  or  two 
longer,  and  remain  a  single  woman,  in  the  sub- 
lime  pleasure  of  being  rollowed  and  admired ; 
which  nothing  can  equal,  except  that  of  being 
beloved  by  yoa< — I  am,  dtc.' 

WiW$  CtffeeJtou$e^  May  30. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  was  to 
•peak  to  my  fViends  in  behalf  of  honest  Gave 
Underhill,*  who  has  been  a  comic  for  three 
generations :  my  fiither  admired  him  extremely 
when  he  was  a  boy.  There  is  certainly  nature 
excellently  represented  in  his  manner  of  action : 
in  which  he  ever  avoided  that  general  fault  in 
players,  of  doing  too  much.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, he  has  not  the  merit  of  some  ingenious 
persooa  now  on  the  stage,  of  adding  to  his  au- 
thors; for  the  actors  were  so  dull  m  the  last 
age,  that  many  of  them  have  gone  out  of  the 
world,  without  having  ever  spoke  one  word  of 
their  own  in  the  theatre.  Poor  Cave  is  so 
mortified,  that  he  quibbles  and  tells  you,  he 
pretends  only  to  act  a  part  fit  for  a  man  who 
lias  one  foot  in  the  grave,  vix,  a  grave-digger. 
An  admirers  of  true  comedy,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  the  gratitude  to  be  present  on  the  last  day 
of  his  acting,  who,  if  be  does  not  happen  to 
please  them,  will  have  it  even  then  to  say,  that 
it  is  his  first  offence. 

Bot  there  is  a  gentleman  here,  who  says  he 
has  it  from  good  hands,  that  there  is  actually 

•  Coikj  Gibber  BSyt,  *  Underhill  wu  a  correct  and 
Bstnrsl  eomediaii ;  liia  puticoJarexoelleiicewas  in  cha. 
racien  that  may  be  called  ■tilMifb,  I  mean  tbe  stiff,  the 
heavy,  and  tbe  stupid ;  to  these  he  i^ave  the  ezactest  and 
asoet  expressive  colottrs,  and  in  some  of  them  looked  as 
if  It  were  not  in  the  power  of  human  pasaions  to  alter 
a  f^aiare  of  him.  A  countenance  of  wood  could  not  be 
more  Axed  than  his,  when  the  blockhead  of  a  character 
icqwmd  it :  Ms  Ikee  was  Ml  and  long ;  from  his  crown 
to  tbe  end  of  bis  noeo,  was  tbe  shorter  half  of  it,  so  that 
the  disproportion  of  bis  lower  features,  when  soberly 
Ml,  threw  him  into  tbe  most  lumnisb,  moping 
tbat  ever  made  beholders  merry  f  not  but.  at 
tiases,  bs  could  be  awakened  into  spirit  equally 


a  subscription  made  by  many  persons  of  wit 
and  quality  for  the  encouragement  of  new 
comedies.  This  design  will  very  much  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  and  diversion  of  the 
town  :  but  as  every  man  is  most  concerned  for 
himself,  I,  who  am  of  a  saturnine  and  melan- 
choly complexion,  cannot  but  murmur,  that 
there  is  not  an  equal  invitation  to  write  tra- 
gedies ;  having  by  me,  in  my  book  of  common 
places,  enough  to  enable  me  to  finish  a  very 
sad  one  by  the  fiflh  of  the  next  month.  I  have 
the  farewell  of  a  general,  with  a  truncheon  in 
his  hand,  dying  for  love,  in  six  lines.  I  have 
the  principles  of  a  politician,  (who  does  all  the 
mischief  in  the  play,)  together  with  his  decla- 
ration  on  the  vanity  of  ambition  in  his  last 
momenta«  expressed  in  a  page  and  a  half.  I 
have  all  my  oaths  ready,  and  my  similies  want 
nothing  but  application.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  plot,  it  being  the 
same  design  upon  which  all  tragedies  have  been 
writ  for  several  years  last  past ;  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  scene,  the  frequenters  of 
the  house  may  know  as  well  as  the  author, 
when  the  battle  is  to  be  fought,  the  lady  to 
yield,  and  the  hero  proceed  to  his  wedding  and 
coronation.  Besides  these  advantages  which 
I  have  in  readiness,  I  have  an  eminent  tragedian 
very  much  my  friend,  who  shall  come  in  and  go 
through  the  whole  five  acts,  without  troubling 
me  for  one  sentence,  whether  he  is  to  kill  or  be 
killed,  love  or  be  loved,  win  battles  or  lose  them, 
or  whatever  other  tragical  performance  I  shall 
please  to  assign  him. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  May  30. 

I  have  this  day  received  a  letter,  subscribed 
Fidelia,  that  gives  me  an  account  of  an  enchant- 
ment imder  which  a  younff  lady  suffers,  and 
desires  my  help  to  exorcise  ner  from  the  power 
of  the  sorcerer.  Her  lover  is  a  rake  of  sixty ; 
the  lady  a  virtuous  woman  of  twenW-five :  her 
relations  arc  to  the  last  de^ee  afflicted  and 
amazed  at  this  irregular  passion :  their  sorrow 
I  know  not  how  to  remove,  but  can  their  aston- 
ishment; for  there  is  no  spirit  in  woman  half  so 
prevalent  as  that  of  contradiction,  which  is  the 
sole  cause  of  her  perseverance.  Let  the  whole 
family  go,  dressed,  in  a  body,  and  call  the  bride 
to-morrow  morning  to  her  nuptials,  and  I  will 
tmdertake  the  inconstant  will  forget  her  lover 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  aches.  But  if  tliis  ex- 
pedient does  not  succeed,  I  must  be  so  just  to 
the  young  lady's  distinguishing  sense,  as  to  ap- 
plaud her  choice.  A  fine  young  woman,  at  last* 
IS  but  what  is  due  from  fate  to  on  honest  fellow, 
who  has  suffered  so  unmercifully  by  the  sex ; 
and  I  think  we  cannot  enough  celebrate  her 
heroic  virtue,  who  (like  the  patriot  that  ended 
a  pestilence  by  plunging  himself  into  a  gulph) 
gives  herself  up  to  gorge  that  dragon  which  has 
devoured  so  many  virgins  before  her. 

A  letter  directed  '  To  Isaac  Bickarstafl; 
esouire.  Astrologer,  and  Physician  in  Ordinarv 
to  her  majesty's  subjects  ofureat-Britain,  wUh 
respect,'  is  come  to  oand* 
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Thunday,  June  2, 1709. 


Quicquid  agniit  homines— 
— nottri  est  Ikirago  libeUi.    Jw,  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Wbate*er  men  do,  or  say.  or  ttalnk,  or  dratm. 
Our  motley  {Miper  seizes  for  its  tbeuiA.  P. 

White*8  Ckocolate-housej  May  31. 

Tot  generality  of  mankind  are  so  very  fond 
of  tbis  world,  and  of  staying  in  it,  that  a  man 
cannot  have  eminent  skill  m  any  one  art,  but 
they  will,  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  make  him  a 
physician  also,  that  being  the  science  the  world- 
lings have  most  need  of.  I  pretended,  when  I 
first  set  ap,  to  astrology  only ;  but,  I  am  told,  I 
have  deep  skill  also  in  medicine.  I  am  applied 
to  now  by  a  gentlemen  for  my  advice  in  behalf 
of  his  wife,  who,  upon  the  least  matrimonial 
difficulty,  is  excessively  troubled  with  fits,  and 
can  bear  no  manner  of  passion  without  falling 
into  immediate  convulsions.  I  must  confess  it 
is  a  case  I  have  known  before,  and  remember 
the  party  was  recovered  by  certain  words  pro- 
nounced in  the  midst  of  the  fit,  by  the  learned 
doctor  who  performed  the  cure.  These  ails  have 
usually  their  beginning  from  the  affections  of  the 
mind :  therefore  you  must  have  patience  to  let 
me  give  you  an  instance,  whereby  you  may 
discern  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  and  then 
proceed  in  the  cure  as  follows : 

A  fine  town  lady  was  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  descent  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Great-Britain,  who  had  good-humour  to  a  weak- 
ness, and  was  that  sort  of  person,  of  whom  it  is 
usually  said,  he  is  no  man^s  enemy  but  his  own : 
one  who  had  too  much  tenderness  of  soul  to 
have  any  authority  with  his  wife ;  and  she  too 
little  sense  to  give  him  any  authority,  for  that 
reason.  His  kind  wife  observed  thin  temper  in 
him,  and  made  proper  use  of  it  But,  knowing 
it  was  below  a  gentlewoman  to  wrangle,  she  re- 
solved upon  an  expedient  to  save  decorum,  and 
wear  her  dear  to  her  point  at  the  same  time. 
8he  therefore  took  upon  her  to  govern  him,  by 
fiilling  into  fits  whenever  she  was  repulsed  in  a 
request,  or  contradicted  in  a  discourse.  It  was 
a  fish-day,  when,  in  the  midst  of  her  husband's 
good-humour  at  table,  she  bethought  herself  to 
^try  her  project.  She  made  signs  that  she  had 
swallowed  a  bone.  The  man  grew  pale  as 
ashes,  and  ran  to  her  assistance,  calling  for 
drink.  'No,  my  dear,*  said  she,  recovering, 
*  it  is  down ;  do  not  be  frightened.*  This  acci- 
dent betrayed  his  softness  enough.  The  next 
day  she  complained,  a  lady*s  chariot,  whose 
husband  had  not  half  his  estate,  had  a  crane- 
nock,  and  hung  with  twice  the  air  that  hers  did. 
He  answered,  ^  Madam,  you  know  my  income ; 
you  know  I  have  lo^t  two  coach-horses  this 
spring  —  down  sheiell. *  Hartshorn !  Bet- 
ty, Susan,  Alice,  throw  water  in  her  face.'  With 
much  care  and  pains,  she  was  at  last  brought 
to  herself,  and  the  vehicle  ki  which  she  visited 
was  amended  in  the  nicest  manner,  to  prevent 
relapses ;  but  they  frequently  happened  during 
that  husband's  whole  life,  which  he  had  the 
ffood  fortune  to  end  in  few  3rears  after.  The 
oisoonsolate  soon  pitched  aponavery  agreeable 
•iiooessor,*whom  she  very  prudently  designed 


to  govern  by  tlie  same  method.  This  man 
knew  her  little  arts,  and  resolved  to  break 
through  all  tenderness,  and  be  absolute  master 
as  soon  as  occasion  offered.  One  day  it  hap. 
pened,  that  a  discourse  arose  about  furniture, 
he  was  very  glad  of  the  occasion,  and  fell  into 
an  invective  against  china,  protesting,  he  would 
never  let  five  pounds  more  of  his  money  be  laid 
out  that  way  as  long  as  he  breathed.*  She  im- 
mediately  minted. — He  starts  up  as  amazed, 
and  calls  for  help. — The  maids  run  to  the 
closet — He  chafes  her  face,  bends  her  forward, 
and  beats  the  palms  of  her  hands :  her  convul- 
sions increase,  and  down  she  tumbles  on  the 
floor,  where  she  lies  quite  dead,  in  spite  of 
what  the  whole  family,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
kitchen,  could  do  for  her  relief. 

While  every  servant  was  thus  helping  or  la- 
menting their  mistress,  he,  fixing  his  cheek  to 
hers,  seemed  to  be  following  in  a  trance  of  sor- 
row ;  but  secretly  whispers  her,  *■  My  dear,  this 
will  never  do :  what  is  within  my  power  and 
fortune,  you  may  always  command ;  but  none 
of  your  artifices  :  you  are  quite  in  other  hands 
than  those  you  passed  these  pretty  passions 
upon.'  This  made  her  almost  in  the  condition 
she  pretended ;  her  convulsions  now  came 
thicker,  nor  was  she  to  be  held  down.  The 
kind  man  doubles  his  care,  helps  the  servants 
to  throw  water  in  her  face  by  full  quarts ;  and 
when  the  sinking  part  of  the  fit  came  again, 
*  Well,  my  dear,'  said  he,  *  I  applaud  year 
action;  but  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you  until 
yon  are  more  sincere  witli  me;  farewell  for 
ever:  you  shall  always  know  where  to  hear  of 
me,  and  want  for  nothing.'  With  that  he  or- 
dered the  maids  to  keep  plying  her  with  harts- 
horn,  while  he  went  for  a  physician ;  he  was 
scarce  at  the  stair-head  when  she  fi)ilowed, 
and,  pulling  him  into  a  closet,  thanked  him 
for  her  cure ;  which  was  so  absolute,  that  she 
gave  me  this  relation  herself^  to  be  communi- 
cated  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  voluntary  invalids 
of  her  sex. 

St,  Jamea's  Coffee-hoitse,  June  1. 

Advices  from  Brussels  of  the  sixth  instant, 
N.  S.  say,  his  highness  prince  Eugene  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  monsieur  Torcy,  wherein 
that  minister,  after  many  expressions  of  great 
respect,  acquaints  him,  that  his  master  had 
absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  preliminaries  to 
the  treaty  which  he  had,  in  his  majesty's  be- 
half,  consented  to  at  the  Hague.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  face  of  things 
at  tliat  place  was  immediately  altered,  and  the 
necessary  orders  were  transmitted  to  the  troops 
(which  iay  most  remote  from  thence)  to  move 
toward  the  place  of  rendezvous  with  all  expe- 
dition. The  enemy  seems  also  to  prepare,  for 
the  field,  and  have  at  present  drawn  together 
twenty.five  thousand  men  in  the  plains  of 
Lentz.  Marshal  Villars  is  at  the  head  of  those 
troope ;  and  has  given  the  generals  under  his 
ooifimand  all  poesible  assurances,  that  he  will 

*  About  this  time  afiishion  of  collecting  useless  pieces 
of  china  began  to  be  very  prevalent.  It  was  inda^TMl 
for  some  years  at  great  expense,  and  to  astoniabing 
degrees. 
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tom  the  fate  of  the  irar  to  the  advantam^of 
his  master.  '^^ 

They  write  from  the  Hague  of  the  seventh, 
that  monsiear  Rouille  had  received  orders  from 
the  €»urt  of  France,  to  signify  to  the  states- 
general,  and  the  ministers  of  the  high  allies, 
that  the  king  could  not  consent  to  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  it  was  offered 
to  htm  hy  monsieur  Torcy.  The  great  diffi- 
coity  b  the  business  of  Spain,  on  which  parti. 
eahLF  his  ministers  seemed  only  to  say,  during 
the  treaty,  that  it  was  not  so  immediately  under 
their  master's  direction,  as  that  he  could  engage 
fef  its  being  relinquished  by  the  duke  of  Anjou : 
but  now  he  positiirely  answep,  that  he  cannot 
comply  with  what  his  minister  has  promised  in 
his  behalf,  even  ia  such  points  as  are  wholly  in 
himself  to  act  in,  or  not  This  has  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  give  the  alliance  fresh  arguments 
fiv  being  diffident  of  engagements  entered  into 
by  France.  The  pensioner  made  a  report  of 
aU  which  this  minister  had  declared  to  the 
deputies  of  the  states-general,  and  all  things 
tmn  towards  a  vigorous  war.  The  duke  of 
Bfarlborongh  designed  to  leave  the  Hague  with- 
in  two  days,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  which  is  to  assemble  on  the  seven- 
teenth instant  between  the  Scheld  and  the  Lis. 
A  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  laden  with  corn  from  the 
Baltic,  is  arrived  in  tlie  Tezol.  The  states  have 
sent  circular  letters  to  all  the  provinces,  to  notify 
this  change  of  affairs,  and  animate  their  sub- 
jects to  new  resolutions  in  defence  of  their 
oomiirf* 

Frmn  my  own  Aparttnera^  May  31. 

The  public  is  not  so  little  my  concern,  though 
I  am  bat  a  student,  as  that  I  should  not  interest 
myself  in  the  present  great  things  in  agitation. 
I  am  still  of  opinion  the  French  king  will  sign 
the  preliminaries.  With  that  view,  f  have  sent 
him,  by  my  iamiliar,  the  following  epistle,  and 
admonished  him,  on  pain  of  what  1  shall  say  of 
him  to  future  generations,  to  act  with  sincerity 
an  this  occasion. 


London,  May  31. 


L 


HUAC  BICKER8TAFF,  ESaUIRE.  OF  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, TO  LEWIS  XIV.  OP  FRANCE. 

*  The  surprising  news  which  arrived  this  day, 
ef  your  majesty's  having  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty  your  ministei^  have  in  a  manner  sued  for, 
is  what  gives  ground  to  this  application  to  your 
majesty,  from  one,  whose  name  perhaps,  is  too 
ebscore  to  have  ever  reached  your  territories ; 
hot  one,  who,  with  all  the  European  world,  is 
affected  with  your  determinations.  Therefore, 
as  it  is  mine  and  the  common  cause  of  man- 
kind, I  presume  to  expostulate  with  you  on  this 
oeeasioo.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  to  the 
vnlgar  extravagant,  that  the  actions  of  a  mighty 
prince  should  be  balanced  by  the  censure  of  a 
private  man,  whose  approbation  or  dislike  are 
eqnallT  contemptible  m  their  eyes,  when  they 
iffard  lbs  thrones  of  sovereigns.  But  your 
aajesly  has  shown,  through  the  whole  course 
t£  yoai  reiga,  too  great  a  value  for  liberal  arts, 


to  be  insensible  that  true  fame  lies  only  in  the 
hands  of  learned  men,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  trans, 
mitted  to  futurity,  with  marks  ef  honour  or  re- 
proach to  the  end  of  time.  The  date  of  human 
life  is  too  short  to  recompense  the  cares  which 
attend  the  most  private  condition.  Tbereforo  y 
it  is  tbatwur  souls  are  made,  as  it  were,  too  big  \ 
for  it  J  and  extend  themselves  in  the  prospect  of  J 
a  longer  existence,  in  a  good  fame,  and  memory  ' 
of  worthy  actions,  afler  our  decease.  The  whole 
race  of  men  have  this  passion  in  some  degree 
implanted  in  their  bosoms,  which  is  the  strong- 
est and  noblest  incitation  to  honest  attempts; 
but  the  base  use  of  the  arts  of  peace,  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  all  the  parts  of  learning,  have  been 
possessed  by  souls  so  unworthy  of  those  facul- 
ties, that  the  names  and  appellations  of  things 
have  been  confounded  by  the  labours  and  writ- 
ings of  prostituted  men,  who  have  stamped  a 
reputation  upon  such  actions  as  are  in  them- 
selves the  objects  of  contempt  and  disgrace. 
This  is  that  which  has  misled  your  majesty  in 
the  conduct  of  your  reign,  and  made  that  lifb»  . 
which  might  have  been  the  most  inimitable, 
the  most  to  be  avoided.  To  this  it  is,  that  the 
great  and  excellent  qualities,  of  which  your  ma- 
jesty is  master,  are  lost  in  their  application: 
and  your  majesty  has  been  carrying  on  for 
many  years  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  with  all  the 
noble  methods  which  are  used  to  support  a  just 
reign.  Thus  it  is,  that  it  avails  notliing  that 
you  are  a  bountiful  master;  that  you  are  so 
generous  as  to  reward  even  the  unsuccessful 
with  honour  and  riches ;  that  no  laudable  action 
passes  unrewarded  in  your  kingdom ;  that  you 
have  searched  all  nations  fbr  obscure  merit :  in 
a  word,  that  you  are  in  your  private  character 
endowed  with  every  princely  quality ;  when  all 
that  is  subjected  to  unjust  and  ill-taught  ambition, 
which,  to  the  injury  of  the  world,  is  gilded  by 
those  endowments.  However,  if  your  majesty 
will  condescend  to  look  into  your  own  soul,  and 
consider  all  its  faculties  and  weaknesses  with  im- 
partiality ;  if  you  will  but  be  convinced,  that  life 
IS  supported  in  you  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
food,  rest,  and  sleep;  you  will  think  it  impos- 
sible that  you  could  ever  be  so  much  imposed 
on,  as  to  have  been  wrought  into  a  belief  that 
so  many  thousands  of  the  same  make  with 
yourself*^  were  formed  by  Providence  "for  no 
other  end,  but  by  the  hazard  of  their  very  be- 
ing to  extend  the  conquests  and  glory  of  an 
individual  of  their  own  species.  A  very  little 
reflection  will  convince  your  majesty,  that  such 
cannot  be  the  intent  of  the  Creator ;  and,  if 
not,  what  horror  must  it  give  your  majesty  to 
think  of  the  vast  devastations  your  ambition 
has  made  among  your  fellow-creatures !  While 
the  warmth  of  youth,  the  flattery  of  crowds,  and 
a  continual  series  of  sucosss  and  triumph,  in- 
dulged your  majesty  in  this  illusion  of  nund,  it 
was  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  you  proceeded 
in  this  mistaken  pursuit  of  grandeur ;  but  when 
a^e,  disappointments,  public  calamities,  personal 
distempers,  and  the  reverse  of  all  that  makes 
men  forget  their  true  being,  are  fallen  upon 
you ;  heavens  !  is  it  possible  you  can  live  with- 
out remorse?  can  the  wretched  man  be  a 
tyrant  ?  can  grief  study  torments  7  can  sorrow 
be  cruel  7 
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*  Tour  majesty  will  obaerre,  I  do  not  bring 
against  yon  a  railing  accnaation;  but,  aa  you 
are  a  strict  professor  of  religion,  I  beseech  your 
majesty  to  stop  Che  efTasion  of  blood,  by  receiv- 
ing the  opportunity  which  pnstots  itself  for  the 
preservation  of  your  distressed  people.  Be  no 
longer  so  infatuated,  as  to  hope  for  renown  from 
xnurdfir  and  violence :  but  consider  that  the  great 
day  will  come,  in  which  this  world  and  all  its 
glory  shall  change  in  a  moment ;  when  nature 
shall  sicken,  and  the  earth  and  sea  give  Vp  the 
bodies  committed  to  them,  to  appear  before  the 
last  tribunal.  Will  it  then,  O  king !  be  an  an- 
swer  for  the  lives  of  millions,  who  have  fallen  by 
the  sword,  *  They  perished  for  my  glory  7*  That 
day  will  come  on,  and  one  like  it  is  immediately 
approaching :  injured  nations  advance  towards 
thy  habitation :  vengeance  has  begun  its  march, 
which  is  to  be  diverted  only  by  the  penitence  of 
the  oppressor.  Awake,  O  monarch,  from  thy 
lethargy !  disdain  the  abuses  thou  hast  received : 
pnll  down  the  statue  which  calls  thee  immortal : 
be  truly  great :  tear  thy  purple,  and  put  on  sack- 
#  «lith.    I  am,  thy  generous  enemy, 

ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 


Na  34.] 


^  Saturday,  June  4, 1709. 


Qtticquid  agunt  homines • 

noatri  est  ftrrogo  libelli.     Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  aeiZBa  fbr  its  theme.  P. 

WMte'a  Chocolate-houae,  June  2. 

Iir  ray  paper  of  the  twentv-eighth  of  the  last 
month,  I  mentioned  seveval  characters  which 
want  explanation  to  the  generality  of  readers : 
among  others  I  spoke  of  a  rretty  Fellow.  I  have 
received  a  kind  admonition  in  a  letter,  to  take 
care  that  I  do  not  omit  to  show  also  what  is 
meant  by  a  Very  Pretty  Fellow,  which  is  to  be 
allowed  as  a  character  by  itself^  and  a  person 
•jcaltad  above  the  other  by  a  peculiar  sprightli. 
ness ;  as  one  who,  b^  a  distinguishing  vigour, 
outstrips  his  companions,  and  has  Aereby  de- 
mrved  and  obtained  a  particular  appellation  or 
nick-name  of  &miliarity.  Some  have  this  dis- 
tinction  f^om  the  fkir.sez,  who  are  so  generous 
as  to  take  into  their  protection  such  as  are  laugh- 
ed at  by  the  men,  and  place  them  fat  that  rea. 
eon  in  decrees  of  favour. 

The  chief  of  this  sort  is  colonel  Bninett,  who 
is  a  man  of  fashion,  because  he  will  be  eo ;  and 
paettaes  a  very  janty  way  of  behaviour,  because 
he  is  too  careless  to  know  when  he  offends,  and 
too  sanguine  to  be  mortified  if  he  did  know  it 
Thus  the  colonel  has  met  with  a  town  ready  to 
reoeive  him,  and  cannot  possibly  see  why  he 
should  not  make  use  of  their  favour,  and  set 
himself  in  the  first -degree  of  conversation. 
Ilierefbre  he  is  very  successfully  loud  among 
the  wits,  andikmiliar  among  the  ladies,  and  dis. 
solnts  among  the  rakes.  Thus  he  is  admitted 
in  one  place  because  he  is  so  in  another;  and 
every  man  treats  Brunett  well,  not  out  of  his 
particular  esteem  fbr  him,  but  in  renpect  to  the 
•opinion  of  others.  It  is  to  me  a  solid  pleasure 
to  see  the  world  thus  mistaken  on  the  good. 
natured  side ;  for  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the  colonel 


mounts  into  a  general  offioerv  marries  a*  fine 
ladj^and  is  master  of  a  ^rood  estate,  before  they 
come  to  explain  upoo  him.  W]uit  gives  most 
delight  to  me  in  this  observation  n,  that  all  this 
arises  from  pure  nature,  and  the  colonel  can  ac. 
count  for  his  success  no  more  than  those  by. 
whom  he  succeeds.  For  these  causes  and  oon- 
siderations,  I  pronounce  him  a  true  woman^a 
man,  and  in  the  first  degree  *  A  very  Pretty 
Fellow.' 

The  next  to  a  man  of  this  universal  genius^  is 
one  who  is  peculiarly  formed  for  the  service  of 
the  ladies,  and  his  merit  chiefly  is  to  be  of  no 
consequence.  I  am  indeed  a  little  in  doubt, 
whether  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  a  very 
Happy,  than  a  vs^y  Pretty  Fellow  7  for  he  u 
admitted  at  all  hours :  all  he  says  or  does,  which 
would  ofiend  in  another,  arc  passed  over  in  him ; 
and  all  actions  and  speeches  which  please, 
doubly  please  if  they  come  from  him :  no  one 
wonders  or  takes  notice  when  he  is  wrong ;  but 
all  admire  him  when  he  is  in  the  right — ^By  the 
way,  it  is  fit  to  remark,  that  there  are  people  of 
better  sense  than  these,  who  endeavour  at  this 
character;  but  they  are  out  of  nature;  and 
though,  with  some  industry,  ihej  get  the  cha- 
racters of  fools,  they  cannot  arrive  to  be  wry, 
seldom  to  be  merely  'Pretty  Fellows.*  But, 
where  nature  has  formed  a  person  for  this  sta- 
tion  amongst  men,  he  is  gifted  with  a  peculiar 
genius  for  success,  and  his  very  errors  and  ah- 
surdities  contribute  to  it ;  this  &licity  attending 
him  to  his  lifo's  end :  for  it  being  in  a  manner 
necessary  that  be  should  be  of  no  consequence, 
he  is  as  well  in  old  age  as  youth ;  and  I  know  a 
man,  whose 'son  has  been  some  years  a  *  Pretty 
Fellow,*  who  4s  himself  at  this  hour  a  very 
Pretty  Fellow. 

One  niust  move  tenderly  in  this  place,  for  we 
are  now  in  the  ladies'  lodgings,  and  speaking  of 
such  as  are  supported  by  their  influence  and 
favour;  against  which  there  is  not,  neither 
ought  there  to  be,  any  dispute  or  observation. 
But  when  we  come  into  more  free  air,  one  may 
talk  a  little  more  at  large. 

Give  me  leave  then  to  mention  three,  whom  I 
do  not  doubt  but  we  shall  see  make  considerable 
figures ;  and  these  are  such  as  for  their  Baccha- 
nalian  performances  must  be  admitted  into  this 
order.  They  are  three  brothers  lately  landed 
from  Holland:  as  yet,  indeed,  they  have  not 
made  their  public  entry,  but  lodge  and  converse 
at  Wappin^.  Thej  have  merited  already  on 
the  water-side  particular  titles :  the  first  is  call- 
ed  Hogshead;  the  second,  (Sulverin;  and  the 
third,  Musquet  This  fl-atemity  is  preparing  for 
our  end  of  the  town  by  their  ability  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  Bacchus,  and  measure  their  time  and 
merit  by  liquid  weight,  and  power  of  drinking. 
Hogshead  is  a  prettier  Fellow  than  Culverin,  by 
two  quarts ;  and  Culverin  than  Musquet,  by  a 
full  pint  It  is  to  be  foared  Hogshead  is  so  onen 
too  full,  and  Culverin  overloaded,  that  Musquet 
will  be  the  only  lasting  Very  Pretty  Fellow  of 
the  three. 

A  third  sort  of  this  denomination  is  such  as, 
by  very  daring  adventures  in  love,  have  pur- 
chased to  themselves  renown  and  new  names ; 
as  Jo  Carry,  for  his  excessive  strength  and  vi- 
gour; Tom  Dryboncs,  for  his  generous  loss  of 
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jonfli  and  health ;  and  Cancnim,  for  his  meri. 
torioas  rotteiuiesa. 

These  ffieat  and  leading  spirits  are  proposed 
to  aU  such  of  our  British  youth  as  would  arrive 
at  perfection  in  these  different  kinds;  and  if 
their  parts  and  accomplishments  were  well  imi- 
tated, it  is  not  doubted  but  that  our  nation 
woold  soon  excel  all  others  in  wit  and  arts,  as 
they  already  do  in  arms. 

N.  B.  The  gentleman  who  stole  Betty  Pepin* 
may  own  it,  for  he  is  allowed  to  be  *  A  very 
Pretty  Fellow.' 

-    But  we  must  proceed  to  the  explanation  of 
ether  termt  In  our  writings. 

To  know  what  a  toast  ie  in  the  country,  gives 
as  much  perplexity  as  she  henelf  does  in  town : 
and  indeed  the  learned  difier  very  much  upon 
the  original  of  this  word,  and  the  acceptation  of 
h  among  the  modems.  However,  it  is  by  all 
agreed  to  have  a  joyous  and  cheerful  import.  A 
test  in  a  cold  morning,  heightened  by  nutmeg, 
and  sweetened  with  sugar,  has  for  many  ages 
been  given  to  our  rural  dispensers  of  justice, 
before  they  entered  upon  causes,  and  has  been 
of  neat  and  politic  use  to  take  off  the  severity 
of  their  sentences;  but  has  indeed  been  remark- 
able for  one  ill  effect,  that  it  inclines  those  who 
use  it  immoderately  to  speak  Latin,  to  the  admi- 
ration  rather  than  information  of  an  audience. 
This  application  of  a  toast  makes  it  very  obvious 
that  the  word  may,  without  a  metaphor,  be  un- 
derstood as  an  apt  name  for  a  thing  which  raises 
us  in  the  most  sovereign  degree.  But  many  of 
Ihfl  wits  of  the  last  age  will  assert  that  the  word, 
IB  its  present  sense,  was  known  among  them  in 
their  yoath,  and  had  its  rbe  from  an  accident  at 
the  town  of  Bath,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  Second. 

It  happened  that,  on  a  public  day,  a  cele- 
brated  b^nty  of  those  times  was  in  the  Cross 
Bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took 
a  glass  of  the  water  in  which  the  fair  one  stood, 
ami  drank  her  health  to  the  company.  There 
was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow  half  fuddled,  who 
effisred  to  jump  in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked 
BoC  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast  He 
was  Miposed  in  his  resolution ;  yet  this  whim 
gave  loandation  to  the  present  honour  which  is 
done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquors,  who 
has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast 

Though  this  institution  had  so  trivial  a  be- 
ginning, it  is  now  elevated  into  a  formal  order ; 
and  that  happy  virgin,  who  is  received  and  drunk 
to  at  their  meetings,  has  no  more  to  do  in  this 
life  bat  to  judge  and  accept  of  the  first  good 
oflbr.  The  manner  of  her  inauguration  is  much 
like  that  of  the  choice  of  a  doge  in  Venice :  it 
is  performed  by  balloting ;  and  when  she  is  so 
chosen,  she  reigns  indisputably  for  that  ensuing 
year ;  but  must  be  elected  a-new  to  prolong  her 
empire  a  moment  beyond  it  When  she  is  regu- 
larly chosen,  her  namels  written  with  a  diamond 

a  drinking-glass.t    The  hieroglyphic  of  the 


*  Hie  kept  mistreis  of  a  knifht  of  tbe  shire  near 
Bmitfiasd,  wlio  sqaaiidered  bis  estate  on  women,  and 
fai  eoatested  elections. 

t  It  was  the  fashion  of  tbe  tiin«,  to  inscribe  Terses 
to  the  reiffDinf  beauties.   8everal  of  these  spdghiljr 

Satfocttoas.  *ob  tbe  toastinc-glaises  of  tbe  Kit-cat 
■h,*  by  the  Lords  Halifkx,  Wharton,  Lanidowne,  and 
Guftoiy.  tif  Mr.  MayawariDg,  and  other  poetical  mem- 


diamond  is  to  show  her,  that  her  value  is  ima- 
ginary ;  and  that  of  the  glass  to  acquaint  her, 
mat  her  condition  is  frail,  and  depends  on  the 
hand  which  holds  her.  This  wise  design  ad- 
monishes hdr,  neilher  to  over-rate  or  depreciate 
her  charms  ;  as  well  considering  and  applying, 
that  it  is  perfectly  according  to  the  humour  and 
taste  of  the  company,  whether  the  toast  is  eaten, 
or  lefl  as  an  offal.   . 

The  foremost  of  the  whole  rank  of  toasts,  and 
the  most  undisputed  in  their  present  empire,  are 
Mrs.  Gatty  and  Mrs.  l^rootlet :  the  first  an 
agreeable,  the  second  an  awfiil  beauty.  These 
ladies  are  perfect  friends,  out  of  a  knowledge, 
that  their  perfections  are  too  different  to  stand 
in  competition.  He  that  likes  Gatty  can  have 
no  relish  for  so  solemn  a  creature  as  Frontlet ; 
and  an  admirer  of  Frontlet  will  call  Gatty  a 
maypole  girl.  Gatty  for  ever  smiles  upon  you ; 
and  Frontlet  disdains  to  see  you  smile.  Gatty*s 
love  is  a  shining  quick  flame ;  Frontlet's,  a  slow 
wasting  fire.  Gatty  likes  the  man  that  diverts 
her;  Frontlet,  him  who  adores  her.  Gatty  al- 
ways  improves  the  soil  in  which  she  travels ; 
Frontlet  lays  waste  the  country.  Gatty  does 
not  only  smile,  but  laughs  at  her  lover ;  Front- 
let not  only  looks  serious,  but  frowns  at  him. 
All  the  men  of  wit  (and  coxcombs  their  followers) 
are  professed  servants  of  Gatty :  the  politicians 
and  pretenders  give  solemn  worship  to  Frontlet 
Their  reign  will  be  best  judged  of  by  its  dura- 
tion. Frontlet  will  never  be  chosen  more ;  and 
Gatty*s  a  toast  for  life. 

SL  Jameses  Coffeehouse^  Jm§e  3. 

Letters  firom  Hamburg  of  thrseventh  instant, 
N.  S.  inform  us,  that  no  art  or  cost  is  omitted  to 
make  the  stay  of  his  Danish  majesty  at  Dresden 
agreeable;  but  there  are  various  speculations 
upon  the  interview  between  king  Augustus  and 
that  prince,  many  putting  politic  constructions 
upon  his  Danish  majestVs  arrival  at  a  tim* 
when  his  troops  are  marching  out  of  Hungary, 
with  orders  to  pass  through  &ucony,  where  it  is 
given  out,  ttiat  they  are  to  be  recruited.  It  is 
said  also,  that  several  Polish  senators  have  in- 
vited  king  Augustus  to  return  into  Poland.  His 
majesty  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  same  advi- 
ces,  has  passed  the  Nieper  without  any  opp»» 
sition  from  the  Muscovites,  and  advances  with 
all  possible  expedition  towards  Volhinia,  where 
he  proposes  to  join  king  Stanislaus  and  general 
Crassau. 

We  hear  from  Bern  of  the  first  instant,  N.  S» 
that  there  is  not  a  province  in  France,  from 
whence  the  court  is  not  apprehensive  of  reoeiv- 
ing  accounts  of  public  commotions,  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  corn.  The  general  d  iet  of  tbe  thir- 
teen cantons  is  assembled  at  Baden,  but  have  not 
yet  entered  upon  business,  so  that  the  affair  of 
Tockenburgh  is  yet  at  a  stand. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  dated  the  eleventh 
instant,  N.  S.  adrise,  that  monsieur  Rouille  hav- 
ing  acquainted  the  ministers  of  the  allies,  that 
his  master  had  refused  to  ratify  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  adjusted  with  monsieur  Torey, 

bers  of  that  iDseniois  soeiety,  may  be  seen  in  Nichols's 
*  Select  Collection  ef  Misoellany  Poems,*  vol.  v.  pp.  168. 
178.970. 
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set  out  for  Paris  on  Sunday  morning.  The  same 
day  the  foreign  ministers  met  a  committee  of 
the  states-general,  where  monsieur  Van  Hessen 
opened  the  business  upon*  which  tbey  were  as- 
sembled, and  in  a  very  warm  discourse,  laid 
before  them  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  late 
negotiations,  representing  the  abject  manner  in 
which  she  had  laid  open  her  own  distresses, 
that  reduced  her  to  a  compliance  with  the  de* 
mands  of  all  tlie  allies,  and  her  meanness  in 
receding  from  those  points  to  which  monsieur 
Torcy  had  consented.  The  respective  ministers 
of  each  potentate  of  tlie  alliance  severally  ex- 
pressed their  resentment  of  the  faithless  beha- 
viour of  the  French,  and  gave  each  other  mutual 
assurances  of  the  constancy  and  resolution  of 
their  principals,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
vigour  against  the  common  enemy.  His  grace 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  set  out  from  the 
Hague  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  and  lay 
that  night  at  Rotterdam,  from  whence,  at  four  the 
next  morning,  he  proceeded  towards  Antw^erp, 
with  a  design  to  reach  Ghent  the  next  day.  AJl 
the  troops  in  the  Low  Countries  are  in  motion 
towards  the  general  rendezvous  between  the 
Scheld  and  the  Lis ;  the  whole  army  will  be 
formed  on  the  twelflh  instant ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  on  the  fourteenth,  they  will  advance  towards 
the  enemy^s  country.  In  the  mean  time  the 
marshal  de  Villars  has  assembled  the  French 
forces  between  Lens,  La  Bassee,  and  Douay. 

Yesterday  morning  sir  John  Norris,  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command,  sailed  from  the 
Downs  &r  Holland. ' 

From  my  own  Apttrimentt  June  3. 

I  have  the  honour  of  the  following  letter  from 
a  gentleman  whom  I  receive  into  my  family, 
and  order  the  heralds  at  arms  to  enroll  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

•Mr.  Bickerstaff, — ^Though  you  have  ex- 
cluded me  the  honour  of  your  family,  yet  I  have 
ventured  to  correspond  with  tlie  same  great  per- 
sons as  yourself,  and  have  wrote  this  post  to  tlie 
king  of  France ;  though  I  am  in  a  manner  un- 
known  in  his  country,  and  have  not  been  seen 
llMre  these  many  months : 

TO  LEWIS  LE  GRAND. 

*  Though  in  your  country  I'm  anknown. 

Yet.  sir,  1  must  advise  you : 
Of  late  BO  poor  ami  mean  you're  grown, 

That  all  the  world  despise  you. 

Here  vennjil  eal  your  majesty. 

There  meaf^rc  subjects  stand  unfed : 
What  surer  sij^ns  of  poverty. 

Than  many  lioe  and  little  bread? 

Then,  sir,  the  present  minute  choose. 

Our  armies  are  advanced : 
Those  terms  you  at  tlie  Hague  refuse. 

At  Paris  won*t  be  granted. 

Consider  this,  and  Dunkirk  raze. 

And  Anna's  title  own  ; 
Send  one  pretender  out  to  graze, 

And  call  the  other  home. 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

BREAD  THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE.' 
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Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

Whitens  ChocoUte-hoMe^  June  6. 

A  letter  from  a  young  lady,  written  in  the 
most  passionate  terms,  wherein  she  laments  the 
misfortune  of  a  gentleman,  her  lover,  who  was 
lately  wounded  in  a  duel,*  has  turned  my  tliouffhts 
to  that  subject,  and  inclined  me  to  examine  into 
the  causes  which  precipitate  men  into  so  fatal  a 
folly.  And  as  it  has  been  proposed  to  treat  of 
subjects  of  gallantry  in  the  article  from  henoe, 
and  no  one  point  in  nature  is  more  proper  to  be 
considered  by  the  company  who  frequent  this 
place  than  that  of  duels,  it  is  worth  our  consid- 
eration to  examine  into  this  chimerical  ground- 
less humour,  and  to  lay  every  other  thought 
aside,  until  we  have  stripped  it  of  all  its  fiJse 
pretences  to  credit  and  reputation  amongst  men. 

But  I  must  confess,  when  I  consider  what  I 
am  ?oing  about,  and  run  over  in  my  imagination 
all  tlie  endless  crowd  of  men  of  honour  who  will 
be  offended  at  such  a  discourse ;  I  am  under- 
taking, methinks,  a  work  worthyan  invulnenu 
ble  hero  in  romance,  rather  than  a  private  gen- 
tleman  with  a  single  rapier :  but  as  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  by  great  opportunities  with  the 
nature  of  man,  and  know  of  a  truth  that  all  men 
fight  against  their  will,  the  danger  vanishes,  and 
resolution  rises  upon  this  subject  For  tills  rea- 
son, I  shall  talk  very  freely  on  a  custom  which 
all  men  wish  exploded,  though  no  man  has 
courage  enough  to  resist  it 

But  there  is  one  unintelligible  word,  which  I 
fear  will  extremely  perplex  iny  dissertation,  and 
I  confess  to  you  I  find  very  hard  to  explain, 
which  is  the  term  *  satisfaction.*  An  honest 
country  gentleman  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  company  with  two  or  tliree  modern  men  of 
honour,  where  he  happened  to  be  very  ill-treated; 
and  one  of  the  company,  being  conscious  of  his 
offence,  sends  a  note  to  him  in  the  morning,  and 
tells  him,  he  was  ready  to  give  him  satxBfaction* 
*  This  is  fine  doing,'  says  the  plain  fellow ;  *  last 
night  he  sent  me  away  cursedly  out  of  humour, 
and  this  morning  he  rancics  it  would  be  a  MtUi9' 
faction  to  be  run  through  the  body.* 

As  the  matter  at  present  stands,  it  is  not  to 
do  handsome  actions  denominates  a  man  of 
honour ;  it  is  enough  if  he  dares  to  defend  ill 
ones.  Thus  you  ofi^n  see  a  common  sharper  in 
competition  with  a  gentleman  of  the  first  rank ; 
though  all  mankind  is  convinced,  that  a  fight- 
ing gamester  is  only  a  pick-pocket  with  the 
courage  of  a  highwayman.  One  cannot  with 
any  patience  reflect  on  the  unaccountable  jum- 
ble of  persons  and  tilings  in^iiis  town  and  nation, 
which  occasions  very  frequently,  that  a  brave 
roan  falls  by  a  hand  below  that  of  a  common 
hangman,  and  yet  his  executioner  escapes  the 
clutches  of  the  hangman  for  doing  it  I  shall 
therefore  hereafter  consider,  how  the  bravest 
men  in  other  ages  and  nations  have  behaved 
themselves  upon  such  incidents  as  we  decide  by 
combat;  and  show,  from  their  practice^  that  this 
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reaentment  neither  has  Its  foundation  from  true 
reason  or  solid  fame ;  but  is  an  imposture,  made 
of  cowardice,  fiJeehood,  and  want  of  undcratand- 
iag.  For  this  work,  a  good  history  of  quarrels 
would  be  very  edifying  to  the  public,  and  I  ap- 
ply myself  to  the  town  for  particulars  and  cir- 
cumstances within  their  knowledge,  wliich  may 
serve  to  embellish  the  dissertation  with  proper 
cuts.  Most  of  the  quarrels  I  have  ever  known, 
have  proceeded  from  some  valiant  coxcomb's 
persisting  in  the  wrong,  to  defend  some  pre- 
vailing folly,  and  preserye  himself  from  the  in- 
genuousness of  owning  a  mistake. 

By  this  means  it  is  called  *  giving  a  man  sa- 
tisfaction,' to  urge  your  offence  against  him 
with  your  sword ;  which  puts  me  m  mind  of 
Peter's  order  to  the  keeper,  in  *  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub :  if  you  neglect  to  do  all  this,  damn  you 
and  your  generation  for  ever :  and  so  we  bid  you 
heartily  farewell.'  If  the  contradiction  in  the 
very  terms  of  one  of  our  challenges  were  as  well 
explained  and  turned  into  downright  English, 
would  it  not  run  afler  this  manner  7 

*Sn: — Your  extraordinary  behaviour  last 
night,  and  the  liberty  you  were  pleased  to  take 
with  me,  makes  me  this  morning  give  you  this, 
to  tell  you,  because  you  are  an  ill-bred  puppy, 
I  will  meet  you  in  Hyde-park  an  hour  hence ; 
and  because  you  want  both  breeding  and  hu- 
manity, I  desire  you  would  come  with  a  pistol 
in  your  hand,  on  horseback,  and  endeavour  to 
shoot  me  through  the  head,  to  teach  you  more 
manners.  If  you  fail  of  doing  me  this  pleasure, 
1  shall  say,  you  are  a  rascal,  on  every  post  in 
town :  and  so,  sir,  if  you  will  not  injure  mo 
more,  I  shall  never  forgive  what  you  have  done 
already.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  fail  of  getting  everj 
thing  ready ;  and  you  will  infiniteTy  oblige,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  &c.' 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  6. 

Among  the  many  emp]o3rments  I  am  neces- 
sarily put  upon  by  my  friends,  that  of  giving  ad- 
vice is  the  most  unwelcome  to  me ;  and,  indeed 
1  am  forced  to  use  a  little  art  in  the  manner ; 
lor  some  people  will  ask  counsel  of  you,  when 
tliev  have  already  acted  what  they  tell  you  is 
■tiil  under  deliberation.  I  had  almost  lost  a 
▼cry  good  friend  the  other  day,  who  came  to 
know  *  how  I  liked  his  design  to  marry  such  a 
lady  7*  I  answered,  *  By  no  means ;  and  I  must 
be  positive  against  it,  for  very  solid  reasons, 
which  are  not  proper  to  be  communicated.' 
*  Not  proper  to  be  communicated !'  said  he,  with 
a  grave  air,  '  I  will  know  the  bottom  of  this.' 
I  saw  him  moved,  and  knew  from  thence  he 
already  determined ;  therefore  evaded  it  by 


saving,  *•  To  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  Frank,  of 
all  the  women  living  I  would  have  her  myself.' 
*  Isaac,*  said  he  *  thoa  art  too  late,  for  we  have 
been  both  one  these  two  months.* 

I  learned  this  caution  by  a  gentleman's  con- 
■ahing  me  formerly  about  his  son.  He  railed 
at  his  damned  extravagance,  and  told  me,  *  in  a 
very  little  time  he  would  beggar  him  by  the 
exorbitant  bills  which  came  from  Oxford  every 
quarter.*  *  Make  the  rogue  bite  upon  the  bridle,' 
■ud  I ;  *  pay  none  d'his  bills ;  it  will  bat  encou- 


rage him  to  further  trespasses.'  He  looked 
plaguy  sour  at  mc.  His  son  soon  afler  sent  up 
a  paper  of  verses,  foreooth,  in  print,  on  the  last 
public  occasion ;  upon  which,  he  is  convinced 
the  boy  has  parts,  and  a  lad  of  spirit  is  not  to 
be  too  much  cramped  in  his  maintenance,  lest 
he  take  ill  courses.  Neither  father  nor  son  c^n 
ever  since  endure  the  sight  of  me. 

These  sort  of  people  ask  opinions  only  out  of 
the  fulness  of  their  heart  on  the  subject  of  their 
perplexity,  and  not  from  a  desire  of  information. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  find  out  which 
opinion  the  man  in  doubt  has  a  mind  to ;  there- 
fore the  sure  way  is,  to  tell  him  that  is  certainly 
to  be  chosen.  Then  vou  are  to  be  very  clear 
and  positive ;  leave  no  handle  for  scruple.  *  Bless 
me !  sir,  there  is  no  room  for  a  question  !'  This 
rivets  you  into  his  heart ;  for  you  at  once  ap- 
plaud his  wisdom,  and  gratify  his  inclination. 
However,  I  had  too  much  bowels  to  be  insin- 
cere to  a  man  who  came  yesterday  to  know  of 
me,  with  which  of  two  eminent  men  in  the  city 
he  should  place  his  son  7  their  names  are  Paulo 
and  Avaro.  This  gave  me  much  debate  with 
myself,  because  not  only  the  fortune  of  the  youth, 
but  his  virtue  also  dependeth  upon  this  clioice. 
The  men  are  equally  wealthy  ;  but  they  differ 
in  the  use  and  application  of  their  riches,  which 
you  immediately  see  upon  entering  their  doors. 

The  habitation  of  Paulo  has  at  once  the  air 
of  a  nobleman  and  a  merchant.  You  see  the 
servants  act  with  affection  to  their  master,  and 
satisfaction  in  themselves:  the  master  meets 
you  with  an  open  countenance,  full  of  benevo- 
lencc  and  integrity :  your  business  is  despatched 
with  tliat  confidence  and  welcome  which  always 
accompany  honest  minds :  his  table  is  the  image 
of  plenty  and  generosity,  supported  by  justice 
and  frugality.  After  we  had  dined  here,  our 
affair  was  to  visit  Avaro :  out  comes  an  awk- 
ward fellow,  with  a  careful  countenance  ;  *  Sir, 
would  you  speak  with  my  master  7  may  I  cravo 
your  name  7'  After  the  first  preamble,  he  leads 
us  into  a  noble  solitude,  a  great  house  that 
seemed  uninhabited ;  but  from  the  end  of  the 
spacious  hall  moves  towards  us  Avaro,  with  a 
suspicious  aspect,  as  if  he  had  believed  us 
thieves ;  and,  as  for  my  part,  I  approached  him 
as  if  I  know  him  a  cut-purse.  We  fell  into  dis- 
course of  his  noble  dwelling,  and  the  great 
estate  all  the  world  knew  he  had  to  enjoy  in  it : 
and  I,  to  plague  him,  began  to  commend  Paulo's 
way  of  living.  '  Paulo,'  answered  Avaro,  •  is  a 
very  good  man ;  but  we,  who  have  smaller  es- 
tates,  must  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.' 
*  Nay,*  says  I,  *  every  man  knows  his  own  cir- 
cumstances best ;  you  are  in  the  right,  if  you 
have  not  wherewithal.'  He  looked  very  sour ; 
for  it  is,  you  must  know,  the  utmost  vanity  of  a 
mean-spirited  rich  man  to  be  contradicted  when 
he  calls  himself  poor.  Buil  resolved  to  vex  him, 
by  consenting  to  all  he  said ;  the  main  design 
of  which  was,  that  he  woiUd  have  us  find  out, 
ho  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  London, 
and  lived  like  a  beggar.  We  lefl  him,  and  took 
a  turn  on  the  Exchan^.  My  friend  was  ra- 
vished with  Avaro  :  *  this,'  said  he,  *  is  certainly 
a  sure  man.'  I  contradicted  him  with  much 
warmth,  and  summed  up  their  different  charac 
ters  as  well  as  I  could.    '  This  Paulo,'  said  I, 
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*  grows  wealthy  by  being  a  common  good; 
Avaro,  by  being  a  general  evil :  Paulo  haa  the 
art,  Avaro  the  crafl  of  trade.  When  Paulo  gains, 
all  men  he  deals  with  are  the  better :  whenever 
Avaro  profits,  another  certainly  loses.  In  a 
word,  Paulo  is  a  citizen,  and  Avaro  a  cit*  I 
convinced  my  friend,  and  carried  the  young  gen- 
tleman the  next  day  to  Paulo,  where  he  will 
learn  the  way  both  to  gain  and  enjoy  a  good  for- 
tune. And  though  I  cannot  say  I  have,  by 
keeping  him  from  Avaro,  saved  him  from  the 
gallows,  I  have  prevented  his  deserving  it  every 
day  he  lives;  for  with  Paulo  he  will  be  an  honest 
man,  without  being  so  for  fear  of  the  law ;  &• 
with  Avaro  he  would  have  been  a  villain  within 
the  protection  of  it. 

St,  James^i  Coffte-kouse^  June  6. 

We  hear  from  Vienna  of  the  first  instant,  that 
baron  Imhoff,  who  attended  her  Catholic  majesty 
with  the  character  of  envoy  from  the  duke  of 
Wolfembuttel,  was  returned  thither.  That  min- 
ister  brought  an  account,  that  major-general 
Stanhope,  with  the  troops  which  embarked  at 
Naples,  was  returned  to  Baicelona.  We  hear 
from  Berlin,  by  advices  of  the  eighth  instant, 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  had  received  an  ac- 
count from  his  minister  at  Dresden,  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  desired  to  meet  his  majesty  at 
Magdeburg.  The  king  of  Prussia  has  sent  for 
answer,  that  his  present  indisposition  will  not 
admit  of  so  great  a  iourney ;  but  has  sent  the 
king  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  Berlin 
or  Potsdam.  These  advices  say,  that  the  minis- 
ter  of  the  king  of  Sweden  has  produced  a  letter 
from  his  master  to  the  king  of  Poland,  dated 
from  Botizau  the  thirtieth  of  March,  O.  S.  where- 
in he  acquaints  him,  that  he  has  been  success- 
ful  against  the  Muscovites  in  all  the  actions 
which  have  happened  since  his  march  into  their 
country.  Great  numbers  have  revolted  to  the 
Swedes  since  generial  Mazeppa  went  over  to  that 
side ;  and  as  many  as  have  done  so  have  taken 
solemn  oaths  to  adhere  to  the  interests  of  his 
Swedish  majesty. 

Advices  from  the  Hague  of  the  fourteenth 
instantp  N.  S.  say,  that  all  things  tended  to  a 
vigorous  and  active  campaign ;  the  allies  having 
strong  resentments  against  the  late  behaviour 
of  the  court  of  France ;  and  the  French  using 
all  possible  endeavours  to  animate  their  men  to 
defend  their  country  against  a  victorious  and  ex- 
asperated enemy.  Monsieur  Rouille  had  passed 
through  Brussels  witliout  visiting  either  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  or  prince  Eugene,  wiho  were 
both  there  at  that  time  The  States  have  met, 
and  publiclv  declared  their  satisfaction  in  the 
conduct  of  their  deputies  during  the  whole  treaty. 
Letters  from  France  say,  that  the  court  is  re- 
solved  to  put  all  to  the  issue  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. In  the  mean  time,  they  have  ordered  the 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  published,  with  obser- 
vations  upon  each  article,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  persuade  them  that  it 
has  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  procure 
a  peace,  but  to  the  diminution  of  his  majesty  ^s 
glory,  and  the  hazard  of  his  dominions.    His 

grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
agene  arrived  at  Ghent  on  Wednesday  lost. 


where,  at  an  assembly  of  all  the  general  offioers, 
it  was  thought  proper,  by  reason  of  the  great 
rains  which  have  lately  fallen,  to  defer  forming 
a  camp,  or  bringing  the  troops  together ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  to  march 
upon  the  enemy  with  all  expedition. 
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Thursday^  June  9, 1709. 


Q,uicquid  agunt  homineii 

^nostri  est  Airrago  libelli.     Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  ibeme.  P. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  8. 

I  have  read  the  follovi^g  letter  with  delight 
and  approbation  ;  and  I  hereby  order  Mr.  Kid- 
ney at  SL  Jameses,  and  sir  Thomas  at  Whitens, 
(who  are  my  clerks  for  enrolling  all  men  in  their 
difBpent  classes,  before  they  presume  to  drink 
tea  or  chocolate  in  those  places,)  to  take  care 
that  the  persons  within  the  descriptions  in  the 
letter  be  admitted  and  excluded,  according  to 
my  friend's  remonstrance. 

June  6,  1709. 

*SiR, — ^Your  paper  of  Saturday  has  raised 
up  in  me  a  noble  emulation  to  be  recorded  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  worthies  therein  mentioned  ; 
if  any  regard  be  had  to  merit  or  industry,  I  may 
hope  to  succeed  in  the  promotion,  for  I  have 
omitted  no  toil  or  expense  to  be  a  proficient ; 
and  if  my  friends  do  not  flatter,  they  assure  me, 
I  have  not  lost  my  time  since  I  came  to  town. 
To  enumerate  but  a  few  particulars ;  there  is 
hardly  a  coachman  I  meet  with,  but  desires  to 
be  excused  taking  me,  because  he  has  had  me 
before.  I  have  compounded  two  or  three  rapes ; 
and  let  out  to  hire  as  many  bastards  to  beggars. 
I  never  saw  above  the  first  act  of  a  play  :*  and 
as  to  my  courage,  it  is  well  known  I  have  more 
than  once  had  sufficient  witnesses  of  my  draw- 
ing my  sword  both  in  tavern  and  play-house. 
Dr.  Wallt  is  my  particular  friend ;  and  if  it 
were  any  service  to  the  public  to  compose  the 
difference  between  Martint  and  Sintilaerf  the 
pearl-dri]ler,t  I  do  not  know  a  judge  of  more 
experience  than  myself:  for  in  that  I  may  say 
with  the  poet : 

*Q,uc  regie  in  vclla  nostri  non  plena  laboris.* 
What  street  resounds  not  with  my  groat  exploits? 

'  I  omit  other  less  particulars,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  greater  actions.  But  my  reason 
for  troubling  you  at  this  present  is,  to  put  a 
stop,  if  it  may  be,  to  an  insinuating  increasing 
set  of  people,  who,  sticking  to  the  letter  of  your 
treatise,  and  not  to  the  spirit  of  it,  do  assume 
the  name  of  ^  Pretty  Fellows  ;*  nay,  and  even  get 
new  names,  as  you  very  well  hint  Some  of 
them  I  have  heard  calling  to  one  another  as  I 
have  sat  at  White*s  and  St  James*s,by  the  names 
of  Betty,  Nelly,  and  so  forth.  You  see  them 
accost  each  other  with  effeminate  airs ;  they 

*  At  that  time,  it  seems  as  if  the  money  wasreturned 
to  such  as  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

t  Three  practitioners  in  physic  or  surgery,  of  some 
note  at  that  timo  for  curing  diseases  contracted  by  de- 
bauchery. 

t  A  term  now  become  unintelligible. 
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have  their  'ngns  and  tokens  like  free-muons : 
ther  rail  at  woman-kind ;  receive  visits  on  their 
beds  in  gowna^  and  do  a  thousand  other  nnin- 
telli^iUe  preitinesses  that  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
make  of.  I  therefore  heartily  desire  you  would 
exclude  all  this  sort  of  animals. 

*  There  is  another  matter  I  foresee  an  ill  con- 
•equence  from,  that  may  be  timely  prevented  by 
prodence ;  which  is,  that  for  the  last  fortnight, 
prodigious  shoals  of  volunteers  have  gone  over 
to  bully  the  French,  upon  hearing  the  peace 
was  just  signing ;  and  this  ia  so  true,  that  I  can 
assure  you,  all  engrossing  work  about  the  Tem. 
pie  is  risen  above  three  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  want  of  hands.  Now  as  it  is  possible  some 
little  alteration  of  aflfairs  may  have  broken  their 
measares,  and  that  th^  will  post  back  again,  I 
am  under  the  last  apprehension,  that  these  will, 
at  their  retur;i,  all  set  up  for  *  Pretty  Fellows,* 
and  thereby  confound  all  merit  and  service,  and 
impoee  on  us  some  new  alteration  in  our  night- 
cap, wigs,  and  pockets,  unless  you  can  provide 
a  particular  class  for  them.  I  cannot  apply 
myself  better  than  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
the  mind  of  a  very  great  number,  as  deserving 
as  myselfl* 

The  pretensions  of  this  correspondent  are 
worthy  a  particular  dislkiction ;  he  cannot  in- 
deed be  admitted  as  ^  Pretty,*  but  is  what  we 
.  more  justly  call  a  '  Smart  Fellow.*  Never  to  pay 
at  the  play-house  is  an  act  of  frugality  that  lets 
yoa  into  his  character;  and  his  expedient  in 
•ending  his  children  begging  before  they  can  go, 
are  characteristical  instances  that  he  belongs  to 
this  class.  I  never  saw  the  gentleman ;  but  I 
know  by  his  letter,  he  hangs  his  cane  to  his 
bnttoii ;  and  by  some  lines  of  it  he  should  wear 
red-heeled  shoes  ;^  which  are  essential  parts 
of  the  habit  bek>nging  to  the  order  of  *  Smart 
Fellows.* 

My  familiar  ia  returned  with  the  following 
letter  from  the  French  king. 

*  Venailles,  Jone  13, 1700. 


Xrr,  to  Itaae  Bickerstaff,  Esq. 

*BaLi — I  have  your  epistle,  and  must  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  there  has  been  a  time, 
when  there  were  generous  spirits  in  Great 
•  Britain,  who  would  not  have  suffered  my  name 
la»  be  treated  with  the  familiarity  you  think  fit 
to  use.  I  thought  liberal  men  would  not  be 
■oah  time-servers,  as  to  fall  upon  a  man  because 
Ins  fKends  are  not  in  power.  But,  having  some 
eoocern  for  what  you  may  transmit  to  posterity 
eoocerning  roe,  I  am  willing  to  keep  terms  with 
yoll,  and  make  a  request  to  you,  which  is,  that 
^  yoa  would  give  my  service  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury (if  ever  you  or  yours  reach  them,)  and  tell 
them,  that  I  have  settled  all  matters  between 
tbem  and  me  by  monsieur  Boileau.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  you  here.* 

U  ie  very  odd,  this  prince  should  offer  to  in- 
vite me  into  his  dominions,  or  believe  I  should 
aeeept  the  invitation.  No,  no,  I  remember  too 
wan  bow  be  eerved  an  ingenious  gentleman,  a 
IKeiid  of  mine,  whom  be  bcked  up  in  the  Bas- 
tiJe  forno  reason  in  the  world,  bat  because  he 
was  a  wit,  and  fbared  he  mi|[ht  mention  him 
with  joettce  in  K«ie  of  his  writings.    His  way 


is,  that  all  men  of  sense  are  preferred,  banished, 
or  imprisoned.  He  has  indeed  a  sort  of  justice 
in  him,  like  that  of  the  gamesters ;  for  if  a 
stander-by  sees  one  at  play  cheat,  he  has  a  right 
to  come  in  for  shares,  as  knowing  the  mysteries 
of  the  game.* 

This  is  a  very  wise  and  just  maxim ;  and  if  I 
have  not  left  at  Mr.  Morphew*s,  directed  to  me, 
bank  bills  for  two  hundred  pounds,  on  or  before 
this  day  seven-night,  I  shall  tell  how  Tom  Cash 
got  his  estate.  I  expect  three  hundred  pounds 
of  Mr.  Soilett,  for  concealing  all  the  money  he 
has  lent  td  himself  and  his  landed  friend  bound 
*  "with  him  at  thirty  per  cent  at  his  scrivener*s. 
Absolute  princes  make  people  pay  what  they 
please  in  deference  to  their  power:  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  not  do  the  same,  out  of  foar 
or  respect  to  my  knowledge.  I  always  preserve 
decorums  and  civilities  to  the  fair  sex :  there- 
fore, if  a  oeHain  lady,  wholefl  her  coach  at  the 
New-exchange  door  in  the  Strand,  and  whipt 
down  Durham-yard  into  a  boat  with  a  young 
gentleman  }br  Vauxhall  ;t  I  say,  if  she  will  send 
me  word,  that  I  may  give  the  fan  whii^h  she 
dropped,  and  I  found,  t9  my  sister  Jenny,  there 
shall  be  no  more  said  of  it  I  expect  hush- 
money  to  be  regularly  sent  for  every  folly  or 
vice  any  one  commits  in  this  whole  town ;  and 
hope,  I  may  pretend  to  deserve  it  better  than  a 
chambermaid  or  a  valet  de  chambre;  they  only 
whisper  it  to  the  little  set  of  their  companions  ; 
but  I  can  tell  it  to  all  men  living,  or  who  are  to 
live.  Therefore  I  desire  all  my  readers  to  pay 
their  fines,  or  mend  their  lives.    •- 

i   WhUe'8  Co^ee4btise,  May  27. 

My  famfiiar  bemg  come  from  France,  with 
an  answef^to  my  letter  to  Lewis  of  that  king- 
dom,  instead  of  going  on  in  a  discourse  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  that  court,  he  put  on  the  im- 
mediate concern  of  a  guardian,  and  fell  to  in- 
quiring into  my  thoughts  and  adventures  since 
his  iourney.  As  short  as  his  stay  had  been,  I 
con&ssed  I  had  had  many  occasions  for  his  as- 
sistance  in  my  conduct ;  but  communicated  to 
him  my  thoughts  of  putting  all  my  force  against 
the  horrid  and  senseless  custom  of  duels.  *  If 
it  were  possible,*  said  he,  *  to  laugh  at  things  in 
themselves  so  deeply  tragical  as  tne  impertinent 
profusion  of  human  lifo,  I  think  I  could  divert 
you  with  a  figure  I  saw  just  afler  my  death, 
when  the  philosopher  threw  me,  as  I  told  you 
some  days  ago,  into  the  pail  of  water. 

*  You  are  to  know  that,  when  men  leave  the 
body,  there  are  receptacles  for  them  as  soon  as 
they  depart,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  lived  and  died.  At  the  very  instant  I  was 
killed,  there  came  away  with  me  a  spirit  which 
had  lost  its  body  in  a  duel.  We  were  both  ex- 
amined. Me  the  whole  assembly  looked  at  with 
kindness  and  pity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
an  air  of  welcome  and  consolation:  they  pn^ 
nounced  me  very  happy,  who  had  died  in  inn<^ 
eence;  and  told  me,  "a  quite  different  plao* 

*  Sir  John  Vanburcb.  who  was  onoe  coaAned. in  the 
Basiile,  it  probsbly  the  person  here  alluded  to.  Bl|  bs- 
ins  called  '  a  Wit,*  seema  tn  oountenRnoe  the  idea. 

tTbis,  in  tb«  original  edition,  it  FoxhalU 
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thougfits  beffan  to  settle  into  reflcclil^  upon  the 
adventure  wiiich  had  robbed  him  of  nis  late  be. 
tag ;  and,  with  a  wretched  sigh,  said  he,  *  How 
terrible  are  conviction  and  guilt,  when  they  come 
too  late  (or  penitence  !* 

Pacolet  was  going  on  in  his  stram,  but  he  re- 
covered from  it,  and  told  me,  *  it  was  too  soon  to 
give  my  discourse  on  this  subject  so  serious  a 
turn;  you  have  chiefly  to  do  with  that  part  of 
mankind  which  must  be  led  into  reflection  by 
degree!^  and  you  must  treat  this  custom  with 
humour  and  raillery  to  get  an  audience,  before 
^wi  oeme  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  it  There 
is  foundation  enough  for  raising  such  entertain- 
ments, from  the  practice  on  this  occasion.  Do 
not  you  know  that  oflen  a  man  is  called  out  of 
bed  to  follow  implicitly  a  coxcomb  (with  whom 
he  would  not  keep  company  on  any  other  occa- 
■ion)  to  hiin  and  death  7 — Then  a  good  list  of 
such  as  are  qualified  by  the  laws  of  these  nn- 
oourteout  men  of  chivalry  to  enter  into  combat 
(who  are  oflen  persons  of  honour  without  com- 
mon  honesty ;)  these,  I  say,  ranged  and  drawn 
up  in  their  proper  order,  would  give  an  aversion 
to  doing  any  thing  in  common  with  such  as 
men  laoprh  at  and  contemn.  But  to  go  through 
this  work,  you  must  not  let  your  thoughts  vary, 
or  make  excursions  from  your  theme  :  consider, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  matter  has  been  oflen 
treated  by  the  ablest  and  greatest  writers,  yet 
that  must  not  discourage  you :  for  the  proper- 
6flt  person  to  handle  it,  is  one  who  has  rove  into 


allotted  for  my  companion ;  there  being  a 
f^reat  distance  from  the  mansions  of  fools  and 
unocents  :  though,  at  the  same  time,  said  one 
of  the  ghosts,  there  is  a  great  affinity  between 
an  idiot  who  has  been  so  for  a  long  life,  and  a 
child  who  departs  before  maturity.  But  this 
gentleman  who  has  arrived  with  you,  is  a  fool 
of  his  own  making,  is  ignorant  out  of  choice, 
and  will  fare  accordingly.*  The  assembly  began 
to  flock  about  him,  and  one  said  to  him,  *  Sir, 
I  observed  you  came  in  through  the  gate  of 
persons  murdered,  and  I  desire  to  know  what 
brought  you  to  your  untimely  end  ?*  He  said, 
*  he  hq^  been  a  secondJ*  Socrates,  who  may  be  * 
said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  common- 
wealth of  Athens,  stood  by  and  began  to  draw 
near  him,  in  order,  afler  his  manner,  to  lead  him 
into  a  sense  of  his  error  by  concessions  in  his 
own  discourse.  *  Sir,*  said  that  divine  and  ami- 
cable spirit,  what  was  the  quarrel?'  He  an- 
swered, *■  We  shall  know  very  suddenly  when 
the  principal  in  the  business  comes,  for  he  was 
desperately  wounded  before  I  fell.*  *  Sir,*  said 
the  sage,  *  had  you  an  estate  ?*  *  Yes,  sir,*  the 
new  guest  answered,  *  I  have  lefl  it  in  a  very 
eood  condition,  and  made  my  will  the  night  be- 
rore  this  occasion.*  *  Did  you  read  it  before  you 
signed  it  7*  *  Yes,  sure,  sir,*  said  the  new  comer. 
SMrates  replies,  *  Could  a  man,  that  would  not 

Sive  his  estate  without  reading  the  instrument, 
ispose  of  his  life  without  asking  a  question  7* 
That  illustrious  shade  turned  from  him,  and  a 
crowd  of  impertinent  goblins,  who  had  been 
drolls  and  parasites  in  their  life-time,  and  were 
knocked  on  the  head  for  their  sauciness,  came 
•bout  my  fellow-traveller,  and  made  themselves 
▼ery  merry  with  questions  about  the  words  Carte 
and  T^erce^  and  other  terms  of  fencops.   But  his 


mixed  conversations,  and  must  have  opportuni- 
ties (which  I  shall  give  you)  of  seeing  these 
sort  of  men  in  their  pleasures  and  mtifications, 
among  which  they  pretend  to  reckon  fighting. 
It  was  pleasantly  enough  said  of  a  bully  m 
France,  when  duels  first  began  to  be  punished : 
The  king  has  taken  away  gaming  and  stage- 
playing,  and  now  fighting  too;  how  docs  he 
expect  gentlemen  shall  divert  themselves  ?* 


No.  27.] 


Saturday,  June  11, 1709. 


Qiiicquid  agunt  bominei 

nostri  eat  farrago  libelli.     Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

Wbate'er  men  do,  or  say.  or  thick,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tbeme.  P. 

Whitens  ChocolateJunue,  June  9. 


Paoolet  being  ^one  a-strolling  among  the 
men  of  the  sword,  m  order  to  find  out  the  se- 
cret causes  of  the  frequent  disputes  we  meet  with, 
and  furnish  me  with  materials  for  my  treatise 
on  duelling :  I  have  room  Icfl  to  go  on  in  my 
information  to  my  country  readers,  whereby 
they  may  understand  the  bright  people  whose 
memoirs  I  have  taken  upon  mo  to  write.  But 
in  my  discourse  of  the  twenty -eighth  of  the  last 
month,  I  omitted  to  mention  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  bad  characters,  and  that  is,  a  Rake. 

A  Rake  is  a  man  always  to  be  pitied ;  and  if 
he  lives,  is  one  day  certamly  reclaimed  ;  for  his 
faults  proceed  not  from  choice  or  inclination, 
but  from  strong  passions  and  appetites,  which 
are  in  youth  too  violent  for  the  curb  of  reason, 
good  sense,  good  manners,  and  good-nature: 
all  which  he  must  have  by  nature  and  education, 
before  he  can  be  allowed  to  be,  or  to  have  been 
of  this  order.    He  is  a  poor  unwieldy  wretch 
that  commits  faults  out  of  the  redundance  of 
his  good  qualities.    His  pity  and.  compassion 
make  him  sometimes  a  bubble  to  all  his  fellows, 
let  them  be  never  so  much  below  him  in  under- 
standing.    His  desires  run  away  with   him 
through  the  strength  and  force  of  a  lively  im- 
agination,  which  hurries  him  on  to  unlawful 
pleasures,  before  reason  has  power  to  come  in 
to  his  rescue.    Thus,  yriih  all  the  good  inten- 
tions in  the  world  to  amendment,  this  creaturo 
sinaj^n  against  heaven,  himself,  his  friends,  nmd 
his  country,  who  all  call  for  a  better  use  of  his 
talents.    There  is  not  a  being  under  the  sun  so 
miserable  as  this :  he  goes  on  in  a  pursuit  he 
himself  disapproves,  and  has  no  enjoyment  but 
what  is  followed  by  remorse ;  no  relief  from  re- 
morse, but  the  repetition  of  his  crime.     It  is 
possible  I  may  talk  of  this  person  with  too  much 
indulgence ;  but  I  must  repeat  it,  that  I  think 
this  a  character  which  is  the  most  the  object  of 
pity  of  any  in  the  world.  The  man  in  the  panro 
of  tlie  stone,  gout,  or  any  acute  distemper,  is 
not  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  in  the  eye  of 
right  scmse,  as  he  that  errs  and  repents,  and  re- . 
pents  ja^  errs  on.    The  fellow  with  broken 
umbs  justly  deserves  your  alms  for  his  impotent 
condition ;  but  he  that  cannot  use  his  own  rea^ 
son,  is  in  a  much  worse  state  ,*  for  you  see  him 
in  miserable  circumstances,  with  bis  remedy  at 
the  same  time  in  his.  own  possession,  if  he  would 
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or  oodd  use  it.  This  is  the  came  that,  of  all 
fl]  characters,  the  Rake  has  the  best  quarter  in 
the  world  ;  fiir  whan  he  is  himself,  and  unruiHed 
with  intemperance,  you  see  his  natural  faculties 
exert  themselves,  and  attract  an  eye  of  favour 
towards  his  infirmities. 

Bat  if  we  look  round  us  here,  how  many  dull 
npoes  are  there,  that  would  fain  be  what  this 
poor  man  hates  himself  for  ?  All  the  noise  to- 
wards  six  in  the  evening  is  caused  by  his  mi- 
mics and  imitators.  How  ousht  men  of  sense 
to  be  eareful  of  their  actions,  if  it  were  merely 
from  the  indignation  of  seeing  themselves  ill- 
dnwn  by  such  little  pretenders !  Not  to  say 
he  that  leads  is  guilty  of  all  the  actions  of  his 
fellowers ;  and  a  Rake  has  imitators  whom  you 
would  never  expect  should  prove  so.  Second- 
hand vice,  sure,  of  all  is  the  most  nauseous. 
There  is  hardly  a  (oily  more  absurd,  or  which 
seems  less  to  be  accounted  for  (though  it  is 
what  we  see  every  day,)  than  that  grave  and 
honest  natures  give  into  this  way,  and  at  the 
•ame  time  have  good  sense,  if  they  thought  fit 
to  Qse  it;  but  the  fatality  (under  which  most 
men  labour)  of  desiring  to  be  what  they  are 
not,  makes  them  go  out  of  a  method  in  which 
they  might  be  received  with  applause,  and 
would  certainly  excel,  into  one,  wherein  they 
will  all  their  lives  have  the  air  of  strangers  to 
what  they  aim  at. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  not  lamented  the 
metamorphosis  of  any  one  I  know  so  much  as 
of  Nobilis,  who  was  born  with  sweetness  of 
temper,  just  apprehension,  and  every  thing  else 
(hat  might  make  him  a  man  fit  for  his  order. 
Bat  instead  of  the  pursuit  of  sober  studies  and 
applications,  in  which  he  would  certainly  be 
capable  of  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
noblest  assembly  of  men  in  the  world ;  I  say, 
I  in  spits  of  that  good  nature,  which  is  his  proper 
m  bent,  he  will  say  ill-natured  things  aloud,  put 
P^  such  as  he  was  and  still  should  be  out  of  counte- 
nance,  and  drown  all  the  natural  good  In  him, 
to  receive  an  artificial  ill  character,  in  which 
be  will  never  succeed ;  for  Nobilis  is  no  Rake. 
He  may  guzzle  so  much  wine  as  he  pleases,  talk 
bawdy  if  he  thinks  fit;  but  he  may  as  well 
drink  water-gruel,  and  go  twice  a-day  to  church, 
ftr  it  will  never  do.  I  pronounce  it  again,  No- 
bilis is  no  Rake.  To  be  of  that  order,  he  must 
I  be  vicious  against  his  will,  and  not  so  by  study 

'         or  application.    AH  '  Pretty  Fellows'  are  also 
excladed  to  a  man,  as  well  as  all  inamoratoes, 
or  persons  of  the  epicene  gender,  who  gaze  at 
oae  another  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  This  class, 
of  which  I  am  giving  you  an  account,  is  pre- 
tended  to  also  by  men  of  strong  abilities  in 
drinking;   though   they  are  such  whom  the 
,         liquor,  not  the   conversation,   keeps   together. 
I        Bat  blockheads  may  roar,  fight,  and  stab,  and 
r         be  never  the  nearer  ;  their  labour  is  also  lost ; 
they  want  sense :  they  are  no  Rakes. 

As  a  Rake  among  men  is  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  constant  abuse  of  his  reason,  jp  a  Co- 
quette among  women  is  one  who  liv^fci  con- 
tinual misapplication  of  her  beauty.  Tne  chief 
of  an  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with,  is  pretty  Mrs.  Toss :  she  is  ever  m  prac 
tice  of  aomething  which  disfigures  her,  and 
Mkes  from  her  charms,  though  all  she  does 


tends  to  a  contrary  efiect  She  has  natarally 
a  very  lurreeable  voice  and  utterance,  which 
she  has  changed  for  tlie  prettiest  lisp  imagina- 
ble.  She  sees  what  she  has  a  mind  to  see  at 
half  a  mile  distance ;  but  poring  with  her  eyes 
half  shut  at  every  one  she  passes  by,  she  be- 
lieves much  more  becoming.  The  Cupid  on 
her  fan  and  she  have  their  eyes  full  on  each 
other,  all  the  time  in  which  they  are  not  both 
in  motion.  Whenever  her  eye  is  turned  from 
that  dear  object,  you  may  have  a  glance,  and 
your  bow,  if  she  is  in  humour,  returned  as 
civilly  as  you  make  it ;  but  that  must  not  be  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  greater  quality :  for 
Mrs.  Toss  is  so  thoroughly  well-bred,  that  the 
chief  person  present  has  all  her  regards.  And 
she  who  giggles  at  divine  service,  and  laughs  at 
her  very  mother,  can  compose  herself  at  the 
approach  of  a  man  of  a  good  estate. 

^  WilVs  Coffee-houte,  June  9. 

A  fine  lady  showed  a  gentleman  of  this  com- 
pany, for  an  eternal  answer  to  all  his  addresses, 
a  paper  of  verses,  with  which  she  is  so  capti- 
vated, that  she  professed  the  author  should  be 
the  happy  man  in  spite  of  all  other  pretenders. 
It  is  ordinary  for  love  to  make  men  postical, 
and  it  had  that  effect  on  this  enamoured  man : 
but  he  was  resolved  to  try  his  vein  upon  some 
ef  her  confidants  or  retinue,  before  he  ventured 
upon  so  high  a  theme  as  herself.  To  do  otheiv 
wise  than  so,  would  be  like  making  an  heroic 
poem  a  man's  first  attempL  Among  the  favour- 
ites to  the  fair  one,  he  found  her  parrot  not  to 
be  in  the  last  degree :  he  saw  Poll  had  her  ear, 
when  his  sighs  were  neglected.  To  write 
against  him  had  been  a  fruitless  labour ;  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  flatter  him  into  his  interest 
in  the  following  manner  : 

TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  PARROT. 

When  nymph*  were  coy,  and  love  con  Id  not  preTail, 
The  gods  difii;ui0ed  were  leldom  known  to  fkil ; 
Leda  was  chaste,  but  yet  a  feathered  Jove 
Surpriaed  the  fbir,  and  taught  her  how  to  love. 
There's  no  celeatial  but  bis  heaven  would  quit. 
For  any  form  which  might  to  thee  admit. 
Bee  how  the  wanton  bird  at  every  glanoe, 
Bwells  his  glad  plumes,  aad  feels  an  amorous  trance  : 
The  queen  of  beauty  has  fbraook  the  dove  ; 
Henceforth  the  parrot  be  the  bird  of  love. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  just  proposition  to  giva 
that  honour  rather  to  the  parrot  than  the  other 
volatile.  The  parrot  represents  us  in  the  state 
of  making  love  :  the  dove,  in  the  possession  of 
the  object  beloved.  But,  instead  of  turning  the 
dove  off,  I  fancy  it  would  be  better  if  the  chaise 
of  Venift  had  hereafter  a  parrot  added  (as  we 
see  sometimes  a  third  horse  to  a  coach,)  which 
might  intimate  that  to  be  a  parrot,  is  the  only 
way  to  succeed ;  and  to  be  a  dove,  to  preserve 
your  conquests.  If  the  swain  would  go  on 
successfully,  he  must  imitate  the  bird  he 
writes  upon;  for  he  who  would  be  loved  by 
wojnen,  must  never  be  silent  before  the  favoW« 
or  open  his  lips  after  it 

From  my  own  Apartment^  June  10. 

1  have  so  many  messages  fuom  young  ^en- 
I  tlemen  who  expect  prefbrmenf  and  distinction, 
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thai  I  am  wholly  at  a  Iom  in  what  manner  to 
acquit  myself.  The  writer  of  the  following 
letter  tells  me,  in  a  postscript,  he  cannot  ^o  out 
of  town  until  I  have  taken  some  notice  of  him, 
and  is  very  urgent  to  be  somebody  in  iU  before 
he  returns  to  nis  commons  at  the  university. 
But  take  it  from  himself. 

*  7b  Uaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  Monitor  General 
of  Great-Britain. 

Bbeer-Lane,  Jane  8. 

*  sia, — I  have  been  above  six  months  from  the 
university,  of  age  these  three  months,  and  so  long 
in  town.  I  vnu  recommended  to  one  Charles 
Bubbleboy*  near  the  temple,  who  has  supplied 
me  with  all  the  furniture  he  says  a  gentleman 
ought  to  have.  I  desired  a  certificate  thereof 
from  him,  which  he  said  would  require  some 
time  to  consider  of;  and  when  I  wont  yesterday 
morning  for  it,  he  tells  mo,  upon  due  considera. 
tion,  I  still  want  some  few  odd  things  more,  to 
the  value  of  threescore  or  fourscore  pounds,  to 
make  me  complete.  I  have  bespoke  them ;  and 
the  favour  I  beg  of  you  is,  to  know,  when  I  am 
equipped,  in  what  part  or  class  of  men  in  this  town 

fou  will  place  me.    Pray  send  me  word  what 
am,  and  you  shall  find  me,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

JEFFRY  NICKNACK.' 

I  am  very  willing  to  encourage  young  be. 
ffinners,  but  am  extremely  in  the  dark  how  to 
cispose  of  this  gentleman.  I  cannot  see  either 
bis  person  or  habit  in  this  letter;  but  I  will  call 
at  Charles's*  and  know  the  shape  of  his  snufi"- 
box,  by  which  I  can  settle  his  character.  Though 
indeed,  to  know  his  full  capacity,  I  ought  to  be 
Informed  whether  he  takes  Spanish  or  Musty .f 

St,  JanuB*9  Coffee-houoe,  June  10. 

Letters  from  the  Low  Countries  of  the  se. 
TBbteenth  instant  say,  that  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  prince  of  Savoy  intended  to 
leave  Ghent  on  that  day,  and  join  the  army 
which-  lies  between  Font  d'Espiere  and  Cour- 
tray,  their  head-quarters  being  at  Helchin.  The 
same  day  the  Palatine  foot  were  expected  at 
Brussels.  Lieutenant-general  Dompre,  with  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  men,  is  posted  at  Aloet, 
in  order  to  cover  Ghent  and  Brussels.  The 
marshal  de  Villars  was  still  on  the  plain  of 
Lenz ;  and  it  is  said  the  duke  of  V^dosme  is 
appointed  to  command  in  conjunction  with  that 
»BneraI.  Advices  f^om  Paris  say,  monsieur 
voisin  is  made  secretery  of  state,  upon  monsieur 
Chamillard*s  resignation  of  that  employment. 
The  want  of  money  in  that  kingdom  is  so  great, 
that  the  court  has  tliought  fit  to  command  all 
the  plate  of  private  fimiilies  to  be  brought  into 
the  mint    They  write  from  the  Hague  of  the 

eighteenth,  that  the  states  of  Holland  continue 

—  I 

^Charlea  Matlier,  at  tliat  time  an  emloent  toymai^n 
Deet-itreei. 

t  A  (treat  quantity  of  masty  muff  waa  captured  in  the 
Spanish  fleet  which  was  uken  or  burnt  at  Vico  in  1703 ; 
it  soon  became  fashionable  to  use  no  snuff  but  what 
bad  this  musty  flavour.  Time,  and  the  tricks  of  the 
tobaocoBists  and  per Aunefs,  put  an  endatlaHlothb 
absurd  CttStoD. 


their  seesion;  and  that  they  have  approved  the 
resolution  of  the  stetes-general,  to  publish  a 
second  edict  to  prohibit  tlie  sale  of  corn  to  the 
enemy.  Many  eminent  persons  in  that  assembly 
have  declared  that  they  are  of  opinion,  that  aU 
commerce  whatsoever  with  France  should  be 
wholly  forbidden ;  which  point  is  under  present 
deliberation ;  but  it  is  feared  it  will  meet  with 
powerful  opposition. 
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Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seises  for  its  theme.  P. 

White^B  Choeotate-kouae,  June  13. 

I  BAD  suspended  the  business  «(f  duelling  to 
a  distant  time,  but  tliat  I  am  caljbd  upon  to  de- 
clare myself  on  a  point  propo9e<|  in  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

*  Jane  9.  at  night. 

'  sm,  I  desire  the  fkvour  of  you  to  decide  this 

Juestion,  whether  calling  a  gentleman  a  Smart 
ellow  is  an  affront  or  not  ?  A  youth  entering 
a  certein  coffee-house,  with  his  cane  tied  to  his 
button,  wearing  red-heeled  shoes,  I  thought  of 
your  description,  and  could  not  forbear  telling 
a  friend  of  mine  next  to  me,  "  There  enters  a 
Smart  Fellow.**  The  gentleman  hearing  it,  had 
immediately  a  mind  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me, 
and  desired  satisfaction ;  at  which  I  was  more 
puzzled  than  at  the  other,  remembering  what 
mention  your  familiar  makes  of  those  that  had 
lost  their  lives  on  such  occasions.  The  thing 
is  referred  to  your  judgment ;  and  I  expect  you 
to  be  my  second,  since  you  have  been  the  cause 
of  our  quarrel.  I  am,  sir,  your  friend  and 
humble  servant* 

I  absolutely  pronounce,  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion of  offence  given  in  this  expression ;  for  a 
'Smart  Fellow*  is  always  an  appellation  of 
praise,  and  is  a  man  of  double  capacity.  The 
true  cast  or  mould  in  which  you  may  be  sure  to 
know  him  is,  when  his  livelihood  or  education 
is  in  the  civil  list,  and  you  see  him  express  a 
vivacity  or  mettle  above  the  way  he  is  in  by  a 
little  Jerk  in  his  motion,  short  trip  in  his  steps, 
well-fancied  lining  of  his  coat,  or  any  other  in- 
dications which  may  be  given  in  a  vigorous 
dress.  Now,  what  possible  insinuation  can 
there  be,  that  it  is  a  cause  of  quarrel  for  a  man 
to  say,  he  allows  a  gentleman  really  to  be,  what 
his  tailor,  his  hosier,  and  his  milliner,  have  con- 
spired  to  make  him  ?  I  confess,  if  this  person 
who  appeals  to  me  had  said,  he  was  *not  a 
Smart  Fellow,*  there  had  been  cause  for  resent- 
ment ;  but  if  he  sUnds  to  it  that  he  is  one,  he 
leaves  no  manner  of  ground  for  misunderstand- 
ing. Indeed  it  is  a  most  lamenUble  thing,  that 
there  should  be  a  dispute  raised  upon  a  man*B 
saying  another  is  what  he  plainly  takes  pains 
to  be  thought 

But  this  point  cannot  be  so  well  adjusted, 
.aa  by  inquiring  what  are  the  ■entiments  of  wise 
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ind  oommnnitiet,  of  the  pm  of  the 
■word,  mnd  from  thenoe  conclude  whether  it 
it  honourable  to  draw  it  so  frequently  or  not  7 
An  illostrioufl  commonwealth  of  Italy*  has  pre- 
wrred  itself  for  many  ages,  without  letting  one 
of  their  subjects  handle  this  destructiye  instru- 
ment; always  leaving  that  work  to  such  of 
mankind  as  understand  the  use  of  a  whole  skin 
•0  little,  as  to  make  a  profession  of  exposing  it 
to  cots  and  scars. 

But  what  need  we  run  to  such  foreign  in- 
stances 7  Our  own  ancient  and  well  governed 
cities  are  conspicuous  examples  to  all  mankind 
in  their  regulation  of  military  achievements. 
Hie  chief  citizens,  like  the  noble  Italians,  hire 
mercenaries  to  carrv  arms  in  their  stead ;  and 
joo  shall  have  a  fellow  of  a  desperate  fortune, 
fir  the  gain  of  one  half  crown,  go  through  all 
the  dangers  of  Tothill-Fields,  or  the  Artillery- 
Graond,  clap  hb  fisht  jaw  within  two  inches 
of  the  touch-hole  of  a  musquet,  fire  it  off,  and 
hoxa,  with  as  little  concern  as  he  tears  a  pul- 
lett    Thus  you  see,  to  what  scorn  of  danger 
these  mercenaries  arrive,  out  of  a  mere  love  of 
nrdid  gain :  but  roethinks  it  should  take  off 
the  strong  prepossession  men  have  in  fiivour  of 
bold  actions,  when  they  see  upon  what  low 
motives  men  aspire  to  them.    Do  but  observe 
the  common  practice  in  the  government  of 
those  heroic  bodies,  our  militia  and  lieutenan- 
cies, the  most  ancient  corps  of  soldiers,  perhaps, 
in  the  oniverse ;  I  question,  whether  there  is  one 
instance  of  an  animosity  between  any  two  of 
these  illustrious  sons  of  Mars  since  their  institu- 
tioo,  which  was  decided  by  combat  7   I  remem- 
ber indeed  to  have  read  the  chronicle  of  an  ac- 
cident which  had  like  to  have  occasioned  blood. 
■bed  in  the  very  field  before  all  the  general 
oflieers,  though  most  of  them  were  justices  of 
the  peace.    Captain  Crabtree  of  Birching-lane, 
haberdasher,  had  drawn  a  bill  upon  major-gen- 
erml  Maggot,  cheesemonger  in  Thames-street 
Oabtree  draws  this  upon  Mr.  William  Maggot 
and  company.    A  country  lad  received  this  bill, 
aod  not  understanding  the  word  company,  used 
la  drawing  bills  on  men  in  partnership,  carried 
it  to  Mr.  JeflErey  Stitch  of  Crooked-lane  (lieu- 
laoaot  of  the  roajor-general*8  company,)  whom 
h«  liad  the  day  before  seen  march  by  the  door 
ia  an  the  pomp  of  his  commission.    The  lieu^ 
laoaot  accepts  it,  for  the  honour  of  the  company, 
■Doe  it  bad  come  to  him.    But  repayment  faie- 
ii^  asked  from  the  major-general,  he  absolutely 
MOMS.    Upon  this,  tJie  ueqtenant  thinks  of 
Bothinff  leas  than  to  bring  this  to  a  rupture,  and 
tabes  m  his  second  Tobias  Armstrong  of  the 
CooBter,!  and  sends  him  with  a  challenge  in  a 
ip  of  parchment,  wherein  was  written  Stitch 
itra  Maggot,  and  all  the  fur;^  vanished  in  a 
int.    The  major-general  gives  satisfaction 
to  the  eecood,  and  all  was  welL 
HenoB  it  is,  that  the  bold  spirits  of  our  city 
kept  in  such  subjection  to  the  civil  power. 


*  Veaiee,  whiefa  declined  enfagiiif  In  tho  war  of  the 
Grand  Allianee  in  1?Q8. 

t  Tte  slaia  and  diteipliBe  of  the  city  train-bands  at 
ttSK  was  very  Joatly  a  atandinf  aabject  of  ridicule 
•o  the  wita.  See  a  poem  on  thia  aelfeet,  aaeribed  to 
mwm,  in  tte  BarMaa.  Mise.  voL  I.  pi  9M. 

I A  baa-baililC 


Otherwise,  where  would  our  liberties  soon  be, 
if  wealth  and  valour  were  •suffered  to  exert 
themselves  with  their  utmost  force  7  If  such 
officers  as  are  employed  in  the  terrible  banda 
above-mentioned,  were  to  draw  bills  as  well  as 
swords,  these  dangerous  captains  who  could 
victual  an  army  as  well  as  lead  it,  would  be  too 
powerful  for  the  state.  But  the  point  of  honour 
justly  gives  way  to  that  of  gain ;  and,  by  long 
and  wise  regulation,  the  richest  is  the  bravest 
man.  I  have  known  a  captain  rise  to  a  colonel 
in  two  days  by  the  fall  of  stocks ;  and  a  major* 
my  good  n-iend  near  the  Monument,  ascended  to 
that  honour  by  the  fidl  of  the  price  of  spirits, 
and  the  rising  of  right  Nantz.  By  this  true 
sense  of  honour,  that  body  of  warriors  are  ever 
in  good  order  and  discipline,  with  their  colours 
and  coats  all  whole:  as  in  other  battalions 
(where  their  principles  of  action  are  less  solid) 
you  see  the  men  of  service  look  like  spectres 
with  long  sides  and  lank  cheeks.  In  this  army 
you  may  measure  a  man*s  service  by  his  waist, 
and  the  most  prominent  belly  is  certainly  the 
man  who  has  been  most  upon  action.  Besides 
all  this,  there  is  another  excellent  remark  to  be 
made  in  the  discipline  of  these  troops.  It  be- 
ing of  absolute  necessity,  that  the  people  of 
England  should  see  what  they  have  for  their 
money,  and  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  advantages 
they  eain  by  it,  all  battles  which  are  fought 
abroad  are  represented  here.  But,  since  one 
side  must  be  beaten  and  the  other  conquer, 
which  might  create  disputes,  the  eldest  com- 
pany  is  always  to  make  the  othec  run,  and  the 
younger  retreats,  according  to  ihe  last  news 
and  best  intelligence.  I  have  myself  seen 
prince  Eugene  make  Gatinat  fly  from  the  Jausk- 
side  of  Grays-inn-lane  to  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
and  not  give  over  the  pursuit,  until  obliged  to 
leave  the  Bear-garden  on  the  right  to  avoid  be- 
ing borne  down  by  fences,  wild  bulls,  and  mon- 
sters, too  terrible  for  the  encounter  of  anv 
heroes,  but  such  whose  lives  are  their  liveh- 
hood. 

We  have  here  seen,  that  wise  nations  do  not 
admit  of  fighting,  even  in  the  defence  of  jtheii 
country,  as  a  laudable  action;  and  they  live 
within  the  walls  of  our  own  city  in  great  honour 
and  reputation  without  it.  It  would  be  very 
necessary  to  understand,  by  what  force  of  the 
climate,  fixnl,  education,  or  employmenti  one 
man*s  sense  is  brought  to  differ  so  essentially 
from  that  of  another ;  that  one  is  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  for  forbearing  a  thing  which 
makes  his  safety;  and  another  applauded  for 
consulting  his  ruin  and  destruction. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  us  (to  show 
our  travelling)  to  examine  this  subject  fully, 
and  tell  you  how  it  comes  to  pass,  tnst  a  man 
of  honour  in  Spain,  though  you  offend  him 
never  so  gallantly, -stabs  vou  basely;  in  Eng- 
land, though  you  offend  him  never  so  basely, 
challenges  fairly ;  the  former  kills  you  out  of 
revenge,  the  latter  out  of  good-breeding.  But 
to  probe  the  heart  of  man  in  this  particular  to 
its  utmost  thoughts  and  recesses,  i  most  wait 
fi>r  tlie  return  of  Pacolet,  who  is  now  attending 
a  gentleman  lately  in  a  duel,  and  fometimes 
visits  the  person  by  whoee  hands  be  received  his 
woondi. 
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St,  Jamea*8  Coffee-house,  June  13. 

Letters  from  Vienna  of  the  eighth  instant 
say,  there  has  been  a  journal  of  the  marches  and 
actions  of  the  king*  of  Sweden,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  January  to  the  eleventh  of  April,  N.  S. 
communicated  by  the  Swedish  ministers  to  that 
coart.  These  advices  inform,  that  his  Swedish 
majesty  entered  the  territories  of  Muscovy  in 
February  last,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  a  general  en- 
gagement ;  but  that  the  Muscovites  declining  a 
battle,  and  an  universal  thaw  having  rendered 
the  rivers  unpassable,  the  king  returned  into 
Ukrania.  There  are  mentioned  several  ren- 
counters between  considerable  detachments  of 
the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies.  Marshal 
Heister  intended  to  take  his  leave  of  court  on 
the  day  after  the  date  of  these  letters,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  H angary. 
The  mal-oontents  had  attempted  to  send  in  a 
supply  of  provision  into  Newhauscl ;  but  their 
design  was  disappointed  by  the  Germans. 

Advices  from  Berlin  of  the  fifleenth  instant 
N.  S.  say,  that  his  Danish  majesty  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  an  interview,  <lesigned  to  come  to  Potsdam 
within  a  few  days,  and  that  king  Augustus  re- 
solved to  ac(ft)mpany  him  thither.  To  avoid  all 
difficulties  in  ceremony,  the  three  kings,  and  all 
the  company  who  shall  have  the  honour  to  sit 
with  them  at  table,  are  to  draw  lots,  and  take 
precedence  accordin/r]y. 

They  write  from  Hamburgh  of  the  eighteenth 
instant,  N.  S.*that  some  particular  letters  from 
Dantzic  speak  of  a  late  action  between  the 
Swedes  and  Muscovites  near  Jerislaw ;  but  that 
engagement  being  mentioned  from  no  other 
place,  there  is  not  much  credit  given  to  this  in- 
telligence. 

We  hear  from  Brussels,  by  letters  dated  the 
tuentieth,  that  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  evening, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene 
arrived  at  Courtray,  with  a  design  to  proceed 
the  day  following  to  Lisle,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  city,  the  confederate  army  was  to  ren- 
dezvous the  same  day.  Advices  from  Paris  in- 
form us,  that  the  marshal  de  Bezons  is  appointed 
to  command  in  Dauphin^,  and  that  the  duke  of 
Berwick  is  set  out  for  Spain,  with  a  design  to 
ibllow  the  fortunes  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  case 
the  French  king  should  comply  with  the  late 
demands  of  the  allies. 

The  court  of  France  has  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  to  recom- 
mend  to  their  consideration  his  majesty's  late 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  peace.  It  is  thought  fit, 
in  that  epistle,  to  condescend  to  a  certain  appeal 
to  the  people,  whetlier  it  is  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  or  the  French  name,  to 
submit  to  Che  preliminaries  demanded  by  the 
confederates  ?  That  letter  dwells  upon  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  allies,  in  requiring  his 
majesty's  assistence  in  dethroning  his  grandson; 
and  treato  this  particular  in  language  more 
mitable  to  it,  as  it  is  a  topic  of  oratory,  than  a 
real  circumstance  on  which  the  intereste  of  na- 
tions, and  reasons  of  stete,  which  affect  all  Eu- 
rope, are  concerned. 

The  close  of  this  memorial  seems  to  pre- 


pare the  people  to  expect  all  events,  attributing 
the  confidence  of  the  enemy  to  the  goodi^ess  o? 
their  troops ;  but  acknowledging,  that  his  sole 
dependence  is  upon  the  intervention  of  provi- 
dence. 
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Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tbeme.  F. 

White's  Chocolate-house,  June  14. 

Having  a  very  solid  respect  for  human  na- 
ture,  however  it  is  distorted  from  ite  natural 
make,  by  affectation,  humour,  custom,  misfor- 
tune, or  vice,  I  do  apply  myself  to  my  friends 
to  help  me  in  raising  argumente  for  preserving 
it  in  all  its  individuals,  as  long  as  it  is  permit- 
ted. To  one  of  my  letters  on  this  subject,  I  have 
received  the  following  answer : 

•  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  question,  why  men 
of  sense,  virtue,  and  experience,  are  seen  still 
to  comply  with  that  ridiculous  custom  of  duel- 
ling ?  I  must  desire  you  to  reflect,  that  custom 
has  dished  up  in  ruffs  the  wisest  heads  of  our 
ancestors,  and  put  the  best  of  the  present  age 
into  huge  falbala  periwigs.*  Men  of  sense  would 
not  impose  such  encumbrances  on  themselves, 
but  be  glad  they  might  show  their  faces  decently 
in  public  upon  easier  terms.  If  then  such  men 
appear  reasonably  slaves  to  the  fashion,  in  what 
regards  the  figure  of  their  persons,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder,  that  they  are  at  least  so  in  what 
seems  to  touch  their  reputetions.  Besides,  you 
cannot  be  ignorant,  that  dress  and  chivalry  have 
been  always  encouraged  by  the  ladies,  as  the 
two  principal  branches  of  gallantry.  It  is  to 
avoid  being  sneered  at  for  nis  singularity,  and 
from  a  desire  to  appear  more  agreeable  to  his 
mistress,  that -a  wise,  experienced,  and  polite 
man,  complies  with  the  dress  commonly  re- 
ceived; and  is  prevailed  upon  to  violate  his 
reason  and  principles,  in  hazarding  his  life  and 
estate  by  a  tilt,  as  well  as  suffering  his  pleasures 
to  be  constrained  and  soured  bv  the  ocmstant 
apprehension  of  a  quarrel.  This  is  the  more 
surprising,  because  men  of  the  most  delicate 
sense  and  principles  have  naturally  in  other 
cases  a  particular  repugnance  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  world :  but 
one  may  easily  distinguish  the  man  that  is  afl 
fected  with  beauty,  and  the  reputation  of  a  tilt, 
from  him  who  complies  with  both,  merely  as 
they  are  imposed  upon  him  by  custom  ;  for,  in 
the  former,  you  will  remark  an  air  of  vanity  and 
triumph ;  whereas,  when  the  latter  appears  in  a 
long  duvillierf  full  of  powder,  or  has  decided 
a  quarrel  by  the  sword,  you  may  perceive  in 
his  face,  that  he  appeals  to  custom  for  an  ex- 
cuse.  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire 
into  the  genealogy  of  this  chimerical  monster 
called  a  Duel,  which  I  take  to  be  an  illegitimate 


•  Taller,  No.  86. 

t  A  kind  oC  a  wig  so  called. 
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■pecies  of  the  ancient  knight-errantry.    By  the 
hwB  of  this  whim,  the  heroic  person,  or  man  of 
gallantry,  was  in«li8pensably  obliged  to  starve  in 
armour  a  certain  number  of  years  m  the  chase  of 
monsters,  encounter  them  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
and  suffer  great  hardships,  in  order  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  fair  lady,  and  qualify  himself  for 
assuming  the  belle  air;  that  is,  of  a  Pretty 
Fellow,  or  man  of  honour,  according  to  the 
fashion  :  but,  since  the  publishing  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  extinction  of  the  race  of  dragons,  which 
Suetonius  says  happened  in  that  of  Wantley,* 
the  gallant  and  heroic  spirits  of  these  latter  times 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  creating  new 
chimerical   monsters  to  entertain  themselves 
with,  by  way  of  single  combat,  as  the  only  proofs 
they  are  able  to  give  their  own  sex,  and  the  la- 
dies, that  they  are  in  all  points  men  of  nice 
honour.     But,  to  do  justice  to  the  ancient  and 
real  monsters,  I  must  observe,  that  they  never 
molested  those  who  were  not  of  a  humour  to 
bant  for  them  in  woods  and  deserts ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  our  modem  monsters  are  so 
&miUarly  admitted  and  entertained  in  all  the 
courts  and  cities  of  Europe  (except  France,) 
that  one  can  scarce  be  in  the  most  humanized 
society  without  risking   on^'s   life;   the   peo- 
ple of  the  best  sort,  and  the  fine  gentlemen 
of  the  age,  being  so  fbnd  of  them,  that  they  sel- 
dom appear  in  any  public  place  without  one.    I 
have  some  further  considerations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which,  as  you  encourage  me,  shall  be  com- 
municated to  you  by,  sir,  a  cousin  but  one  re- 
move from  the  best  family  of  the  Staffs,  namely, 
■ir,  yourhomhle  servant,  kinsman,  and  friend, 

*  TIM  SWITCH.' 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Switch  has  hit  upon  the 
true  soorce  of  this  evil ;  and  that  it  proceeds 
only  from  the  ferce  of  custom,  that  we  contra- 
did  ourselves  in  half  the  particulars  and  occur- 
reaoes  of  life.  But  such  a  tyranny  in  love,  which 
the  fiur  impose  upon  us,  is  a  little  too  severe  ; 
that  we  must  demonstrate  our  affection  for  them 
by  no  certain  proof  but  hatred  to  one  another,  or 
eome  at  them  (only  as  one  does  at  an  estate)  by 
snrrivorship.  This  way  of  application  to  gain 
a  lady's  heart  is  taking  her  as  we  do  towns  and 
eastles,  by  distressing  the  place,  and  letting 
Booe  come  near  them  without  our  pass.  Were 
BDch  a  lover  once  to  write  the  truth  of  his  heart, 
aiui  let  her  know  his  whole  thoughts,  he  would 
appear  indeed  to  have  a  passion  for  her  ;  but  it 
woofd  hardly  be  called  love.  The  billet-doux 
voold  nm  to  this  purpose : 

• 

*  Madam, — I  have  so  tender  a  regard  '^r  you, 
and  yoox  interests,  that  I  will  knock  any  man  on 
the  head  whom  I  observe  to  be  of  my  mind,  and 
like  you.  Mr.  Truman,  the  other  day,  looked 
at  70a  in  so  languishing  a  manner,  that  I  am 
reaolved  to  run  him  through  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. ThiSf  I  think,  he  deserves  for  his  guilt  in 
admirinjr  you ;  than  which  I  cannot  have  a- 
ffreater  reason  fbr  murdering  him,  except  it  be 
Uaai  /oa  also  approve  him.    Whoever  says  he 


*  In  hanmront  writinfs,  one  may  be  led  to  search  for 
^■otati<HM  nowhere  Co  be  (bund  in  the  authors  re&rred 
to,  as  apficars  flron  this  passage. 


dies  fbr  yoo,  I  will  make  his  words  good,  fbr  I 
will  kill  him.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant.' 

From  my  ottm  Apartment^  June  14. 

I  am  just  come  hither  at  ten  at  night,  and 
have  ever  since  six,  been  in  the  most  celebrated, 
though  most  nauseous  company  in  town :  the 
two  leaders  of  the  society  were  a  Critic  and  a 
Wit.  These  two  gentlemen  are  great  oppo- 
nents on  all  occasions,  not  discerning  that  they 
are  the  nearest  each  other,  in  temper  and  taL 
ents,  of  any  two  classes  of  men  in  tlie  world ; 
fbr  to  profess  judgment,  and  to  profess  wit, 
both  arise  from  the  same  failure,  which  is  want 
of  judgment.  The  poverty  of  the  Critic  this 
way  proceeds  from  the  abuse  of  this  faculty ; 
that  of  the  Wit,  from  the  neglect  of  it.  It  is  a 
particular  observation  I  have  always  made,  that 
of  all  mortals  a  Critic  is  the  silliest;  for,  by 
enuring  himself  to  examine  all  things,  whether 
they  are  of  consequence  or  notj  he  never  looks  \ 
upon  any  thing  but  with  a  design  of  passing  sen-  { 
tence  upon  it;  by  which  means  he  Is  never  a  com-  t 
panion,  but  always  a  censor.  This  makes  him  , 
earnest  upon  trifles,  and  dispute  on  the  most  in-  1 
different  occasions  with  vehemence.  If  he  offers  i 
to  speak  or  write,  that  talent,  which  should  ap*  (  ■ 
prove  the  work  of  the  other  faculties,  prevents  ^  . 
their  operation.  He  comes  upon  action  in 
armour,  but  without  weapons;  he  stands  in  & 
safety,  but  can  gain  no  glory.  The  Wit,  on  the*  3c 
other  hand,  has  been  hurried  so  long  away  by 
imagination  only,  that  judgment  seems  not  to 
have  ever  been  one  of  his  natural  faculties.  This 
gentleman  takes  himself  to  be  as  much  obliged 
to  be  merry,  as  the  other  to  be  grave.  A  thorough 
Critic  is  a  sort  of  Puritan  in  the  polite  world.  ^ 
As  an  enthusiast  in  religion  stumbles  at  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  if  he  cannot  quote 
scripture  examples  on  the  occasion;  so  Ifte 
Critic  is  never  safe  in  his  speech  or  writing, 
without  he  has,  among  the  celebrated  writers, 
an  authority,  for  the  truth  of  his  sentence.  You 
will  believe  we  had  a  very  good  time  with  these 
brethren,  who  were  so  far  out  of  the  dress  of 
their  native  country,  and  so  lost  in  its  dialect, 
that  they  were  as  much  strangers  to  themselves, 
as  to  their  relation  to  each  other.  They  took 
up  the  whole  discourse;  sometimes  the  Critic 
grew  passionate,  and  when  reprimanded  by  the 
Wit  fbr  any  trip  or  hesitation  in  his  voice,  ha 
would  answer,  *Mr.  Dryden  makes  such  a 
character,  on  such  an  occasion,  break  off  in  the 
same  manner ;  so  that  the  stop  was  according 
to  nature,  and  as  a  man  in  a  passion  should  do.* 
The  Wit  who  is  as  far  gone  in  letters  as  him- 
self^ seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  such  an 
apology ;  and  concludes  only,  that  though  his 
anger  is  justly  vented,  it  wants  fire  in  the  utter- 
ance. If  wit  is  to  be  measured  by  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  there  is  no  man  has 
generally  so  little  of  that  talent  as  he  who  is  a 
Wit  by  profession.  What  he  says,  instead  of 
arising  from  the  occasion,  has  an  occasion  in* 
vented  to  bring  it  in.  Thus,  he  is  new  for  no 
other  reason,  but  that  he  talks  like  nobody  else ; 
but  has  taken  up  a  method  of  his  own,  without 
commerce  of  dialogue  with  other  people.    The 
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lively  Jasper  Daetyle*  it  one  of  this  character. 
He  seems  to  hsTe  made  a  vow  to  be  witty  to  his 
life's  end.  When  you  meet  him,  *  What  do  you 
think,*  says  be,  *  I  have  been  entertainingr  my- 
■elf  with  7'  Then  out  comes  a  prememtated 
turn ;  to  which  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  answer,  for 
he  goes  on  in  the  same  strain  of  thought  he  de- 
signed without  your  speaking.  ThereSre  I  have 
a  general  answer  to  all  he  can  say ;  as  *  Sure 
there  never  was  any  creature  had  so  much  fire !' 
Spondee,  who  is  a  Critic,  is  seldom  out  of  this 
fine  man*s  company.  They  have  no  manner  of 
affection  for  each  other,  but  keep  together,  like 
Novel  and  Oldfox  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  because 
they  show  each  other.  I  know  several  men  of 
sense  who  can  be  diverted  with  this  couple ;  but 
I  see  no  curiosity  in  the  thing,  except  it  be,  that 
Spondee  is  dull,  and  seems  dull ;  but  Dactylc  is 
heavy  with  a  brisk  face.  It  must  be  owned  also, 
that  Dactyle  has  almost  vigour  enough  to  be  a 
coxcomb ;  but  Spondee,  bv  the  lowness  of  his 
constitution,  is  only  a  blockhead. 

Su  JameB*€  CoffeeJiouse^  June  15. 

We  have  no  particulars  of  moment  since  our 
last,  except  it  be,  that  the  copy  of  the  following 
original  letter  came  by  the  way  of  Ostend.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  closet  of  mon- 
sieur ChamlUard,  the  late  secretary  of  state  of 
France,  since  his  disgrace*.  It  was  signed  by  two 
brothers  of  the  famous  Cavalller,t  who  led  the 
Cevennots,  and  had  a  personal  interview  with 
the  king,  a»  well  as  a  capitulation  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  leave  the  dominions  of  France. 
There  are  many  other  names  to  it;  among 
whom  is  the  chief  of  the  family  of  the  marquis 
Guiscard.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  mon- 
sieur ChamiUard  had  any  real  design  to  favour 
the  Protestant  interest,  or  only  thought  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  people,  to  make  him- 
self considerable  enoufifh  to  oppose  his  enemies  at 
oourt,  and  reinstate  himself  in  power  there. 

Sir, — ^We  have  read  your  majesty's  letter  to 
the  governors  of  your  provinces,  with  instruc 
tions  what  sentiments  to  insinuate  into  the  minds 
of  your  people ;  but  as  you  have  always  acted 
Qpon  the  maxim,  that  we  were  made  for  you, 
and  not  you  for  us ;  we  must  take  leave  t6  as- 
sure  your  majesty,  that  we  are  exactly  of  the 
contrary  opinion ;  and  must  desire  you  to  send 
for  your  grandson  home,  and  acquaint  him, 
that  you  now  know,  by  experience,  absolute 
power  is  onljr  a  vertigo  in  the  brain  of  princes, 
which  for  a  time  may  quicken  their  motion,  and 
double,  in  their  diseased  sight,  the  instances  of 
power  above  them ;  but  must  end  at  last  in  their 

*  See  Tatler.  Nos.  3,  and  63. 

t  James  Cavallier  was  the  celebrated  leader  of  the 
French  Proteetante  in  the  Cmennes,  when  these  warlike, 
but  enthusiastic  mountaineers  opposed  the  tyranny  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  made  a  vigorous  stand  agaisst  the 
w!iolc  power  of  France,  whidi  for  a  long  time  laboured 
in  vain  to  subdue  them.  It  was  in  the  heat  of  this  gal- 
lant struggle  to  nreserve  themselves  from  religious  sla* 
very,  that  the  first  seeds  of  that  wild  fanaticism  were 
sown,  which  afterwards  grew  up  to  such  an  amaztog 
evtravaganoe.  and  distinguished  them,  by  the  name  of 
*  French  Propliets,*  anong  (be  most  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasts that  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  human 
fblly. 


fall  and  destruction.  Your  memorial  speaks 
you  a  good  father  of  your  family,  but  a  very  ill 
one  of  your  people.  Your  majesty  is  reduced  to 
hear  truth,  when  you  are  obliged  -  to  speak  it 
There  is  no  governing  any  but  savages  by  other 
methods  than  their  own  consent,  which  you 
seem  to  acknowledge  in  appealing  to  us  fbr  our 
opinion  of  your  conduct  in  treating  of  peace. 
Had  your  people  been  always  of  your  council, 
the  king  of  Franct  had  never  been  reduced  so 
low  as  to  acknowledge  his  arms  were  fallen  into 
contempt  But  since  it  is  thus,  we  must  ask, 
how  is  any  man  of  France,  but  they  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  better,  that  Philip  is  king  of 
Spain  7  We  have  outgrown  that  folly  of  placing 
ouf  happiness  in  your  majesty's  being  called. 
The  Great  Therefore  you  and  we  are  all  alike 
bankrupts,*  and  undone ;  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves,  but  compound  with  our  adversaries,  and 
not  talk  like  their  equals.  Your  majesty  must 
forgive  us,  that  we  cannot  wish  you  success,  or 
lend  you  help ;  for,  if  you  lose  one  battle  more, 
we  may  have  a  hand  in  the  peace  you  make  ; 
and  doubt  not  but  your  majesty's  faith  in  trea- 
ties will  require  the  ratification  of  the  states  of 
yonr  kingdom.  So  we  bid  you  heartily  fare- 
well, until  we  have  the  honour  to  meet  you  as. 
sembled  in  parlian:  Tnt.  This  happy  expecta. 
tion  makes  us  willing  to  wait  the  event  of 
another  campaign,  from  whence  we  hope  to  be 
raised  frqm  the  misery  of  slaves  to  the  privileges 
of  subjects.  We  are  your  majesty's  truly  faith- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  dec' 
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Saturday^  Jufu  18, 1709. 


Quicquid  agunt  hominei^— 

nostri  est  farrago  libelU.    Jm9.  Sat.  1 85, 88 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say.  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  16. 

Tbv  vigilance,  the  anxiety,  the  tenderness, 
which  I  have  for  the  good  people  of  England, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  in  time  be  much  com* 
mended ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  will  be  ever 
rewarded.  However,  I  must  go  on  cheerfully  io 
my  work  of  reformation :  that  being  my  great 
design,  I  am  studious  to  prevent  my  labour's  in. 
creasing  upon  me;  therefore  am  particularly 
observant  of  the  temper  and  inclinations  or 
childhood  and  youth,  that  we  may  not  give  vice 
and  fblly  supplies  from  the  growing  generation. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how  useful  this 
study  is,  and  what  great  evils  or  benefits  arise 
from  putting  us  in  our  tendervears  to  what  we 
are  fit  ot  unfit :  therefore,  on  Tuesday  last  (with 
a  design  to  sound  their  inclinations)  I  took 
three  lads,  who  are  under  my  guardianship,  a 
rambling  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  show  them  the 
town ;  as  the  lions,  the  tombs.  Bedlam,  and  the 
other  places  which  are  entertainments  to  raw 
minds,  because  they  strike  forcibly  on  the  fancy. 
The  boys  are  brothers,  one  of  sixteen,  the  other 
of  fourteen,  the  other  of  twelve.    The  first  vu 

*Monaidiir  Bernard  and  the  chief  bankers  vfFnaee 
beeams  bankrupts  about  this  time. 
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hifl  father's  darling,  the  second  his  mother's, 
and  the  third  mine,  who  am  their  uncle.    Mr. 
William  is  a  lad  of  true  genius ;  but,  being  at 
the  upper   end  of  a  great  school,  and  having 
all  the  boys  below  him,  his  arrogance  is  in- 
supportable.    If  I  begin  to  show  a  little  of  my 
Latin,  he  immediately  interrupts  :  *  Uncle,  un- 
der favour,  that  which  you  say,  is  not  under- 
stood in  that  raannei^'    *■  Brother,*  says  my  boy 
Jack,  *  yoa  do  not  show  your  manners  much  in 
emtradictin^  my  uncle  Isaac  !*  *  You  queer  cur,* 
says  Mr.  William,  *do  you  think  my  uncle 
takes  any  notice  of  such  a  dull  rogue  as  you 
arc  ?*     Mr.  William  goes  on,  *  He  is  the  most 
stupid  of  all  my  mother's  children  :  he  knows 
nothing  of  his  book  :  when  he  should  mind  that, 
he  is  hiding  and  hoarding  his  taws  and  roar- 
hies,  or  laying  up  farthings.     His  way  of  think- 
'mg  is,  fbnr-and-twenty  farthings  make  sixpence, 
and  two  sixpences  a  shilling ;  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  halfla^rown,  and  two  half-crowns  five 
shillings.     So  within  these  two  months  the  close 
hunks  has  scraped  up  twenty  shillings,  and  we 
will  make  him   spend  it  all  before  he   comes 
home.'     Jack  immediately  claps  his  hands  into 
both  pockets,  and  turns  as  pale  as  ashes.    There 
is  nothing  touches  a  parent  (and  such  I  am  to 
Jack)  so  nearly  as  a  provident  conduct    .This 
hd  has  in  him  the  true  temper  for  a  good  hus- 
band, a  kind  father,  and  an  honest  executor.  All 
the  great  people  you   see   make   considerable 
figTire«t  on  the  exchange,  in  court,  and  some- 
times in  senates,  are  such  as  in  reality  have  no 
greater  &culty  than  what  may  be  called  human 
m^inct,  which  \»  a  natural  tendency  to  their  own 
preservation,  and  tliat  of  their  friends,  without 
being  capable  of  striking  out  the  road  for  ad- 
venturers.    There  is  sir  William  Scrip  was  of 
this  sort  of  capacity  from  his  childhood ;  he  has 
bought  the   country  round  him,  and  makes  a 
bargain  better  than  sir  Harry  Wildfire,  with  all 
bis  wit  and  humour.    Sir  Harry  never  wants 
money  but  he  comes  to  Scrip,  laughs  at  him 
half  an  hour,  and  then  gives  bond  for  the  other 
thousand.    The  close  men  arc  incapable  of 
placing  merit  any  whe^e  but  in  their  pence,  and 
therefore  gain  it ;  while  others,  who  have  larger 
capacities,  are  diverted  from  the  pursuit  by  en- 
joyments which  can  bo  supported  only  by  that 
cash  which  they  despise  ;  and,  therefore,  are  in 
the  end  slaves  to  their  inferiors  both  in  fortune 
and  understanding.     I  once  heard  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent sense  observe,  that  more  affairs  in  tlie 
world  failed  by  being  in  tho^Hvids  of  men  of  too 
Urge  capacities  for  their  busincRs,  than  by  being 
in  the  conduct  of  such  as  wanted  abilities  to  ex- 
ecute them.   Jack,  therefore,  being  of  a  plodding 
make,  shall  be  a  citizen :  and  I  design  nim  to  1m 
the  refuge  of  the  family  in  their  distress,  as  well 
as  their  jest  in  prosperity.    His  brotlier  Will 
shall  go  to  Oxford  with  all  speed,  where,  if  he 
does  not  arrive  at  being  a  man  of  sense,  he 
will  soon  be  informed  wherein  he  is  a  coxc<'  nb. 
Tliere  is  in  that  place  such  a  true  spirit  of 
raillery  and  humour,  that  if  they  cannot  make 
yoa  a  wise  man,  they  will  certainly  let  you 
know  yoa  are  a  fool ;  which  is  all  my  cousin 
mnts,  to  cease  to  be  aa    ThuSfliaving  taken 
these  two  out  of  the  way,  I  have  leisure  to  look 
at  my  third  lad.     I  observe  in  the  yoQng  rogue 
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a  natural  subtilty  of  nund,  which  discovers 
itself  rather  in  forbearing  to  declare  his  thoughts 
on  any  occasion,  than  in  any  visible  way  of 
exerting  himself  in  discourse.  For  which  rea- 
son I  will  place  him,  where,  if  he  commits  no 
faults,  he  may  go  farther  than  those  in  other 
stations,  though  they  excel  in  virtues.  The  boy 
is  well-fashioned,  and  will  easily  fall  into  a 
graceful  manner ;  wherefore,  I  have  a  design  to 
make  him  a  page  to  a  great  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  by  which  means  he  will  be  well  skilled  ii^ ' 
the  common  modes  of  life,  and  mikke  a  greater  / 
progress  in  the  world  by  that  knowledge,  thaiy 
with  the  greatest  qualities  without  it  A  gooct^* 
mien  in  a  court,  will  carry  a  man  greater  lengths 
than  a  good  understanding  in  any  other  place. 
We  see  a  world  of  pains  taken,  and  the  best 
years  of  life  spent  in  collecting  a  set  of  thoughts 
m  a  college  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and,  afler  all, 
the  man  so  qualified  shall  hesitate  in  a  speech 
to  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  want  common  sense 
before  an  agreeable  woman.  Hence  it  is,  that 
wisdom,  vidour,  justice,  and  learning,  cannot 
keep  a  man  in  countenance  that  is  possessed 
with  these  excellences,  if  he  wants  that  inferior 
art  of  life  and  behaviour,  called  good-breeding. 
A  man  endowed  with  great  perfections,  without 
this,  is  like  one  who  has  his  pockets  full  of 
gold,  but  always  wants  change  for  his  ordinary 
occasions. 

Will  Courtly  is  a  living  instance  of  this  truth, 
and  has  had  the  same  education  which  I  am 
giving  my  nephew.  He  never  spoke  a  thing  but 
what  was  said  before,  and  yet  con  converse 
with  the  wittiest  men  without  being  ridiculous. 
Among  the  learned,  he  docs  not  appear  igno- 
rant ;  nor  with  the  wise,  indiscreet  Living  in 
conversation  from  his  infancy,  Diokas  him  no 
where  at  a  loss ;  and  a  long  familiarity  with  the 
persons  of  men,  is,  in  a  manner,  of  the  same 
service  to  him,  as  if  he  knew  their  arts.  As 
/ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men  to  keep 
Sbols  at  a  distance^ so  good-breeding  is  an  ex- 
pedient to  make  fools  and  wise  men  equals. 

WUVb  Coffee-house,  June  17. 

The  suspension  of  the  play-house  has  made 
me  have  nothing  to  send  you  from  hence ;  but 
calling  Iiere  tliis  evening,  I  found  the  party  I 
usually  sit  with,  upon  tlie  business  of  writing,^ 
and  examining  what  was  the  handsomest  style 
in  which  to  ^dress  women,  and  write  letters 
of  gallantry.  Many  were  the  opinions  which 
were  immediately  declared  on  this  subject. 
Some  were  for  a  certain  soflness;  some  tor  I 
know  not  what  delicacy ;  others  for  something 
inexpressibly  tender.  W^hen  it  came  to  me,  I 
said  there  was  no  rule  in  the  world  to  be  made 
for  writing  letters,  but  that  of  being  as  near 
what  you  speak  face  to  face  as  you  can  ;  which 
is  so  great  a  truth,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  writing 
has  lost  more  mistresses  than  any  one  mistake 
in  tljd  whole  legend  of  love ;  for,  when  you  write 
to  a  lady  tor  whom  you  have  a  solid  and  hon- 
ourable passion,  the  great  idea  vou  have  for  her, 
jdned  to  a  quick  sense  of  her  absence,  fills  your  ' 
tfiind  with  a  sort  of  tenderness,  that  gives  your 
language  too  much  the  air  of  complaint,  which 
is  seldom  successful.     For  a  man  may  flatter 
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liimMlf  ai  he  pleafes ;  but  he  will  find  that  the 
^omen  have  more  underBtandiD|r  in  their  own 
Tain  than  we  have,  and  women  of  spirit  are 
lot  to  be  won  by  mourners.  He  that  can  keep 
idsomelj  within  rules,  and  support  the  carri- 
age of  a  companion  to  his  mistress,  is  much 
more  likely  to  prevail,  than  he  who  lets  her  see 
the  whole  relish  of  his  life  depends  upon  her. 
If  possible,  therefore,  divert  your  mistress 
rather  than  sigh  for  her.  The  pleasant  man 
•he  will  desire  for  her  own  sake,  but  the 
langruishing  ^ver  has  nothing  to  hope  for,  but 
her  pity.  To  show  the  difference,  I  produced 
two  letters  a  lady  gave  me,  which  had  been 
writ  by  two  gentlemen  who  pretended  to  her, 
but  were  both  killed  the  next  day  after  the  date, 
at  tlie*  battle  of  Almanza.  One  of  them  was  a 
mercurial  gay-humoured  man  ;  the  other  a  roan 
of  a  seriotis,  but  a  great  and  gallant  spirit. 
Poor  Jack  Careless  !  this  is  his  letter :  you  see 
how  it  is  folded ;  the  air  of  it  is  so  negligent, 
one  Inight  have  read  half  of  it  by  peeping  into 
it,  without  breaking  it  open.    He  had  no  exact- 

BOBS. 

'  Madak,— It  is  a  very  pleasant  circumstance 
I  am  in,  that  while  I  should  be  thinking  of  the 
good  company  we  are  to  meet  within  a  day  or 
two,  where  we  shall  go  to  loggerheads,  my 
thoughts  are  running  upon  a  fair  enemy  in  En- 
gland.  I  was  in  hopes  I  had  lefl  you  there ; 
but  you  follow  the  camp,  though  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  some  of  our  leaguer  ladies* 
drive  you  out  of  the  field.  All  my  comfort  is, 
you  are  more  troublesome  to  my  colonel  than 
myself:  I  permit  you  to  visit  me  only  now  and 
then;  but  he  downright  keeps  you.  I  laugh  at 
his  honour,  as  far  as  his  gravity  will  allow  me ; 
but  I  know  him  to  bo  a  man  of  too  much  merit 
to  succeed  with  a  woman.  Therefore  defend 
Tour  heart  as  well  as  you  can:  I  shall  come 
home  this  winter  irresistibly  dressed,  and  with 
quite  a  new  foreign  air.  And  so  I  had  like  to 
say,  I  rest,  but,  &as !  I  remain,  madam,  your 
most  obedient,  most  hmnble  servant, 

•JOHN  CARELESS.' 

Now  for  colonel  Constant's  epistle ;  you  see 
it  is  folded  and  directed  with  the  utmost  care. 

•  Madam, — ^I  do  myself  the  honour  to  write  to 
you  this  evening,  because  I  believe  to-morrow 
will  be  the  day  of  battle ;  and  something  fore- 
bodes  in  my  breast  that  I  shall  fall  in  it  If  it 
proves  so,  I  hope  you  will  hear  I  have  done  no- 
thing below  a  man  who  -had  the  love  of  hb 
country,  quickened  by  a  passion  for  a  woman 
of  honour.  If  there  be  any  thing  noble  in  going 
to  a  certain  death ;  if  there  be  any  merit,  that  I 
meet  it  with  pleasure,  by  promising  myself  a 
place  in  your  esteem ;  if  your  applause,  when  I 
am  no  more,  is  preferable  to  the  most  glorious 
life  without  you :  I  say,  asadam,  if  any  of  these 
considerations  can  have  vr(&shi  with  you,  you 
will  give  me  a  kind  place  m  your  memory, 
which  I  prefer  to  the  glory^  of  Cassar.  I  hope 
this  will  be  read,  as  it  is  writ,  with  tears.' 

*  Women  who  aoeompany  tbe  army. 


The  beloved  lady  is  a  woman  of  a  sensible 
mind;  but  she  has  confessed  to  me,  that  after 
all  her  true  and  solid  value  for  Constant,  she 
had  much  more  concern  for  the  loss  of  Care- 
less. Those  noble  and-  serious  spirits  have 
something  equal  to  the  adversities  they  meet 
with,  and  consequently  lessen  the  objects  of 
pity.  Great  accidents  seem  not  cut  out  so 
much  for  men  of  familiar  characters,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  pitied,  and  soon  after 
beloved.  Add  to  this,  that  the  sort  of  lore 
which  generally  succeeds,  is  a  stranger  to  awe 
and  distance,  i  asked  Romana,  whether  of  the 
two  she  should  have  chosen,  had  they  survived  ? 
She  said,  she  knew  she  ought  to  have  taken 
Constant :  but  believed  she  should  have  chosen 
Careless. 

SU  James*B  Cqfee-hoiuet  June  17. 

Letters  from  Lisbon  of  the  ninth  instant,  N. 
S.  say,  that  the  enemy's  army,  having  blocked 
up  Olivenza,  was  posted  on  the  Guadiana. 
The  Portuguese  are  very  apprehensive  that  the 
garrison  of  that  place,  though  it  consists  of  five 
of  the  best  regiments  of  Uieir  arm^,  will  be 
obliged  to  surrender,  if  not  timely  relieved,  they 
not  being  supplied  with  provisions  for  more  than 
six  weeks.  Hereupon  their  general  held  a 
council  of  war  on  the  fourth  instant,  wherein  it 
was  concluded  to  advance  towards  Badajoe, 
With  this  design  the  army  decamped  on  the 
fifth  from  Jerumena,  and  maiy;hed  to  Cancaon. 
It  is  hoped,  that  if  the  enemy  follow  their  mo- 
tions, they  may  have  opportunity  to  put  a  suffi- 
cient  quantity  of  provision  and  ammunition  into 
Olivenza. 

*  Mr.  Bickerstaff  gives  notice  to  all  persons 
that  dress  themselves  as  they  please,  without 
regard  to  decorum  (as  with  blue  and  red  stock- 
ings in  mourning,  tucked  cravats,  and  night- 
cap wigs,  before  people  of  the  first  quality^) 
that  he  has  yet  received  no  fine  for  indulging 
them  in  that  liberty,  and  that  he  expects  ueir 
compliance  with  this  demand,  or  tliat  they  go 
home  immediately  and  shifl  themselves.  This 
is  further  to  acquaint  the  town,  that  the  report 
of  the  hosiers,  toymen,  and  milliners,  having 
compounded  with  Mr.  Bickerstaff  for  tolerating 
such  enonnities,  is  utterly  false  and  scandalous.* 
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Qutcquid  igant  homines 

nostri  est  (krrago  libelli.    Jun.  Sat.  i.  65. 8&. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  iu  theme.  P. 

Grecian  Coffee-house,  June  18. 

In  my  dissertation  against  the  custom  of 
single  combat,  it  has  been  objected,  that  there 
is  not  learning,  or  much  reading,  shown  tlierein, 
which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  treatises ; 
for  which  reason,  being  always  easy  to  receive 
admonitions  and  reform  my  errors,  I  thought 
fit  to  consult  this  learned  board  on  the  subject. 
Upon  proposing  some  doubts,  and  desiring  their 
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iwiwtmee,  a  Tery  hopefiil  yoang  gentleman, 
my  relation,  who  ib  to  be  called  to  the  bar  ^ith. 
in  a  year  and  a  half  at  farthest,  told  me,  that  he 
had  ever  since  I  first  mentioned  daelling',  turned 
his  head  that  way ;  and  that  he  was  principally 
moved  thereto,  because  he  designed  to  follow 
the  circuits  in  the  north  of  England  and  south 
of  Scotland,  and  to  reside  mostly  at  his  own  es- 
tate  at  Landbadernawz*  in  Cardiganshire.  The 
Dortbem  Britons  and  the  southern  Scots  are  a 
warm  people,  and  the  Welsh  *  a  nation  of  gen- 
tlemen ;*  so  that  it  behoved  him  to  understand 
well  the  science  of  quarrelling.    The  young 
gentleman  proceeded  admirably  well,  and  gave 
the  board  an  account  that  he  had  read  *  Fitz- 
herbert*st  Grand  Abridgment,*  and  had  fbnad 
that  duelling  is  a  very  ancient  part  of  the  law; 
lor  when  a  man  is  sued,  be  it  for  his  life  or  his 
land,  the  person  that  joins  the  issue,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  may  put  the  trial  upon 
the  dueL    Further  he  argued,  under  favour  of 
the  court,  that  when  the  issue  is  Joined  by  the 
duel,  in  treason  or  other  capital  crimes,  the 
parties,   accused  and  accuser,  must  fight  in 
their  own  proper  persons :  but  if  the  dispute  be 
6r  lands,  you  may  hire  a  champion  at  Hockley 
in  the  Hole,  or  any  where  else.    This  part  of 
the  law  we  had  from  the  Saxons ;  and  they  had 
it,  as  also  the  trial  by  ordeal,  from  the  Lapland- 
ers.   It  is  indeed  agreed,  said  he,  the  southern 
and  eastern  nations  never  knew  any  thing  of 
it;  for  though, the  ancient  Romans  would  scold 
and  call  names  filthily,  yet  there  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  a  challenge  that  ever  passed  among 
thenu 

His  quoting  the  eastern  nations,  put  another 
gentleman  in  mind  of  an  account  he  had  from 
a  boatswain  of  an  ESast-Indiaman ;  which  was, 
that  a  Chinese  had  tricked  and  bubbled  him, 
and  that  when  he  came  to  demand  satisfaction 
the  next  morning,  like  a  true  tar  of  honour, 
called  him  a  son  of  a  whore,  liar,  dog,  and  other 
roarli  appellatives  used  by  persons  conversant 
with  winds  and  waves ;  the  Chinese,  with  great 
tranquillity,  desired  him  *  not  to  come  abroad 
fisting,  nor  put  himself  into  a  heat,  for  it  would 
prejudioe  his  health.'  Thus  the  east  knows 
nothing  of  this  gallantry. 

There  sat  at  the  lefl  of  the  table  a  person  of 
a'Tenerable  aspect,  who  asserted^  that  *  half  the 
impositions  which  are  put  upon  these  ages 
have  been  transmitted  by  writers  who  have 
given  too  great  pomp  and  magnificence  to  the 
exploits  of  the  ancient  bear-garden,  and  made 
tbeir  gladiators,  by  fabulous  tradition,  greater 
than  uwrnanl  and  others  of  Great  Britain.' 
He  inlbrmed  the  company,  that  *he  had  searched 
authorities  for  what  he  said,  and  .that  a  learned 
witiqaary,  Humphrey  Scarecrow,  esquire,  of 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  recorder  to  the  bear-priir- 
den,  wms  then  writing  a  discourse  on  the  subject. 
It  appears  by  the  best  accounts,'  says  this  gen- 


*  Thers  is  bo  inch  place.  It  is  proteUe  ^J  abadern 
Vawr  in  Cantifanabire  Is  intended.  «. 

t  A  book  paMMhed  und^r  tbis  title  io  151A  by  Anthony 
flUlisilien.  one  of  thejudfts  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  Vlu- 
IMs  aatkor  died  in  1538. 

lOonnan  is  mentioned  in  tbeepilof  neto  Lanidowno's 
'  >w  of  Veniee,*  and  is  tiMTe  szplaijied  to  have  been  a 


tleman,  *  that  the  high  names  which  are  used 
among  us  with  so  great  veneration,  were  no 
other  than  stage-fighters,  and  worthies  of  the 
ancient  bear-garden.    The  renowned  Hercules 
always  carried  a  quarterstaff,  and  was  from 
thence  called  Clavigef.*    A  learned  chronolo- 
gist  is  about  proving  what  wood  this  staff  was 
made  ofy  whether  oak,  ash,  or  crab-tree.    The 
first  trial  of  skill  he  ever  performed  was  with 
one  Cacus,  a  deer-stealer ;  the  next  was  with 
Typbonus,  a  giant  of  forty  feet  four  inches. 
Indeed  it  was  unhappily  recorded,  #)at  meeting 
at  last  with  a  sailor's  wife,  she  made  his  staff 
of  prowess  serve  her  own  use,  and  dwindle  away 
to  a  distaff;  she  clapped  him  on  an  old  tar  jacket 
of  her  husband ;  so  that  this  great  hero  drooped 
like  a  scabbed  sheep.    Him  his  contemporary 
Theseus  succeeded  in  the  bear-garden,  which 
honour  he  held  for  many  years.    This  grand 
duellist  went  to  hell,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
that  sort  that  ever  came  back  again.    As  for 
Achilles  and  Hector  (as  the  ballads  of  those 
times  mention,)  they  were  pretty  smart  fellows ; 
they  fought  at  sword  and  buckler ;  but  the  for- 
mer had  much  the  better  of  it ;  his  mother,  who 
was  an  oyster-woman,  having  got  a  blacksmith 
of  LemnoB  to  make  her  son's  weapons.    There 
is  a  pair  of  trusty  Trojans  in  a  song  of  Virgil 
that  were  famous  for  handling  their  gamitlets, 
Dares  and  Entellus ;  and  indeed  it  do^  appear, 
they  fought  no  sham-prize.' 

The  Roman .  bear-garden  was  abundantly 
more  magnificent  than  any  thing  Greece  could 
boast  of:  it  flourished  most  under  those  delights 
of  mankind,  Nero  and  Domitian.  At  one  time 
it  is  recorded,  four  hundred  senators  entered 
the  list,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  cudgelled 
and  quarterstaflSd.  «  I  observe  the  Lanista 
were  the  people  chiefly  employed,  which  makes 
me  imagine  our  bear-garden  copied  much  after 
this,  the  butchers  being  the  greatest  men  in  iL 

Thus  far  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  bear* 
garden  stood  secure,  until  fate,  that  irresistible 
ruler  of  sublunary  things,  in  that  universal  ruin 
of  arts,  and  politer  learning,  by  those  savage 
people  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  destrojred  and 
levelled  it  to  the  ground.  Then  fell  the  gran- 
deur and  bravery  of  the  Roman  state,  until  at 
last  the  warlike  genius  (but  accompanied  with 
more  courtesy)  revived  in  the  Christian  world 
under  those  puissant  champions,  Saint  George, 
Saint  Dennis,  and  other  dignified  heroes :  one 
killed  his  dragon,  another  his  lion,  and  were  all 
afterwards  canonized  for  it,  having  red  lettersf 
before  them  to  illustrate  their  martial  temper. 
The  Spanish  nation,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
devoted  to  gallantry  and  chivalry  above  the  rest 
of  the  world.  What  a  great  f^re  does  that 
great  name,  Don  Quixote,  ma£e  in  history! 
How  shines  this  glorious  star  in  the  western 
world !  O  renowned  hero !  O  mirror  of  knight- 
hood ! 

Thy  brandished  whinyaid  all  the  world  defies, 
And  kills  as  sure  as  del  On»bosa*veyes. 

I  am  forced  to  break  off  abruptly,  beiaf  sent 
for  in  haste  with  my  rule,  to  measure  Ukp  degree 


•  Club-bearer. 

t  An  aUusion  to  the  rubricks  in  the  fionaa  missala 
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of  an  afiVont,  before  the  two  gentiemen  (who 
are  now  in  their  breeches  and  pomps  ready 
to  engage  behind  Montague-hoose)  have  made  a 
pass. 

From  my  ovon  Apartment^  June  18. 

It  is  an  xmreasonable  objection,  I  find,  against 
my  labours,  that  my  stock  is  not  all  my  own, 
and,  therefore,  the  kind  reception  I  have  met 
with,  is  not  so  deserved  as  it  ooght  to  be.  Bat 
I  hope,  though  it  be  never  so  true  that  I  am 
obliged  to  my  friends  for  laying  their  cash  in 
my  hands,  since  I  give  it  them  again  when  they 
please,  and  leave  them  at  their  liberty  to  call  it 
nome,  it  will  not  hurt  me  with  my  gentle  read- 
ers. Ask  all  the  merchants  who  act  upon  con- 
signments, where  is  the  necessity  (if  they  an- 
8wer  readily  what  their  correspondents  draw) 
of  their  being  wealthy  themselves  7  Ask  the 
|rreatest  bankers,  if  all  the  men  they  deal  with 
were  to  draw  at  once,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? But  indeed  a  country  friend  has  writ 
me  a  letter  whfch  gives  me  great  mortification ; 
Wherein  I  find  I  am  so  far  from  expecting  a 
supply  from  thence,  that  some  have  not  heard 
of  me,  and  the  rest  do  not  understand  me :  his 
epistle  is  as  follows. 

'Dear  Coustk, — I  thought  when  I  lefl  the 
town,  to  have  raised  your  fame  here,  and  helped 
you  to  support  it  by  intelligence  from  hence ; 
but,  alas!  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Tatler 
until  I  brought  down  a  set.  I  lent  them  from 
bouse  to  house,  but  they  asked  me  what  they 
meant  I  began  to  enlighten  them,  by  telling 
who  and  who  were  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
the  characters  drawn.  I  said,  for  instance,  Chloe 
and  Clarissa  are  two  eminent  toasts.  A  gen- 
tleman who  keeps  his  greyhound  and  gun, 
and  one  would  think  might  know  better,  told 
me,  he  supposed  they  were  Pamshea^  for  their 
names  were  not  English.  *Thcn,'  said'  he, 
*why  do  you  call  live  people  toasts  V  I  answered, 
*That  was  a  new  name  found  out  by  the  wits, 
to  make  a  lady  have  the  same  effect,  as  burridge 
in  the  glass  when  a  man  is  drinking.  But,  says 
I,  sir,  r  perceive  this  is  to  you  all  bamboozling ; 
why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  Don  Diego*d  to 
the  tune  of  a  thousand  pounds.'  All  this  good 
language  was  lost  upon  him:  he  only  stared, 
though  he  is  as  good  a  scholar  as  any  layman 
in  t£e  town,  except  the  barber.  Thus,  cousin, 
you  must  be  content  with  London  for  the  centre 
-of  your  wealth  and  fame ;  we  have  no  relish  for 
you.  Wit  must  describe  its  proper  circumfer- 
ence, and  not  go  beyond  it,  lest,  like  little  boys 
when  they  straggle  out  of  their  own  parish,  it 
may  wander  to  places  where  it  is  not  known,  and 
be  lost.  Since  it  is  so,  you  must  excuse  me, 
that  I  am  forced  at  a  visit  to  sit  silent,  and  only 
lay  ap  what  excellent  things  pass  at  such  con- 
versations. 

*  This  evening  I  was  with  a  couple  of  young 
ladies ;  one  of  them  has  the  character  of  the 
prettiest  company,  yet  really  I  thought  her  but 
silly  ;  tlie  other,  who  talked  a  great  deal  less,  I 
observed  to  have  understanding.  The  lady,  who 
is  reckoned  sttch  a  companion  amono^  her  ac- 
quaintance, has  only,  with  a  very  busk  air,  a 


knack  of  saying  the  commonest  things:  the 
other,  with  a  sly  serious  one,  says  home  things 
enough.  The  first,  mistress  Giddy,  is  very 
quick  ;  but  the  second,  mistress  Slim,  fell  into 
Giddy^s  own  style,  and  was  as  ofood  company  as 
she.  Giddy  happens  to  drop  her  glove ;  Slim 
reaches  it  to  her.  *  Madam,*  says  Giddy,  *  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  better  office.'  Upon  which 
Slim  immediately  repartees,  and  sits  in  her  lap, 
and  cries,  *  Are  you  not  sorry  for  my  heavi- 
ness V  The  sly  wench  pleased  me,  to  see  how 
she  hit  her  height  of  understanding  so  well.  We 
sat  down  to  dinner.  Says  Giddy,  mighty  pret- 
tily, '  Two  hands  in  a  dish,  and  one  in  a  purse.* 
Says  Slim,  *  Ay,  madam,  the  more  the  merrier  ; 
but  the  fewer  the  better  cheer.*  I  quickly  took 
the  hint,  and  was  as  witty  and  talkative  as  they. 

Says  I, 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may,     . 
When  he  will,  he  shall  have  nay. 

and  so  helped  myself.  Giddy  turns  about  *  What, 
have  you  found  your  tongue  V  *  Yes,*  says  I, 
*■  it  is  manners  to  speak  when  I  am  spoken  to  ; 
but  your  greatest  talkers  are  the  least  doers,  and 
the  still  sow  eats  up  all  the  broth.*  *  Ha  !  ha !' 
says  Giddy,  *  one  would  think  he  had  nothing 
in  him,  and  do  you  hear  how  he  talks,  when 
he  pleases !'  I  grew  immediately  roguish  and 
pleasant  to  a  degree,  in  the  same  strain.  Slim, 
who  knew  how  good  company  we  had  been, 
cries,  *  You  will  certainly  print  this  bright  con- 
versation.* 

*  It  is  so ;  and  hereby  you  may  see  how  small 
an  appearance  the  prettiest  things  said  in  com- 
pany make,  when  in  print.' 

8U  Jameses  Coffee-house^  June  20. 

A  mail  from  Lisbon  has  brought  advices,  of 
June  the  twelfth,  from  the  king  of  Portugal's 
army  encamped  at  Torre  Allcgada,  which  in- 
form us,  that  the  general  of  the  army  called  a 
court-martial  on  the  fourth  at  the  camp  of 
Jerumena,  where  it  was  resolved  to  march  with 
a  design  to  attempt  the  succour  of  Olivenza.  Ac- 
cordingly the  army  moved  on  the  fifth,  and 
marched  towards  Badajos.  Upon  their  approach, 
the  marquis  de  Bay  detached  so  great  a  party 
from  the  blockade  of  Olivenza,  that  the  marquis 
das  Minas,  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment, 
covered  a  great  convoy  of  provisions  towards 
Olivenza,  which  threw  in  their  stores,  and 
marched  back  to  their  army,  without  molesta- 
tation  from  the  Spmiards.  They  add,  that  each 
army  must  necessarily  march  into  quarters 
within  twenty  days. 

Whosoever  can  discover  a  surgeon's  appren- 
tice who  fell  upon  Mr.  BickcrstalTs  messenger, 
or  (as  the  printers  call  him)  Devil,  going  to  tlie 
press,  and  tore  out  of  his  hand  part  of  his  essay 
against  duels,  in  the  fragments  of  which  were 
the  words  *  you  he,*  and  ^  man  of  honour,*  taken 
up  at  the  Temple-gate,  and  the  words,  *  perhaps,* 
'  may  be  not,'—*  by  your  leave,  sir,* — and  other 
terms  of  ffTovocation,  taken  up  at  the  door  of 
Young  Man's  Coffee-house,  shall  receive  satis- 
faction from  Mr.  Morphew,  besides  a  set  of  argu- 
ments to  be  spoken  to  any  man  in  a  passion, 
which,  if  the  said  enraged  man  listens  to,  will 
prevent  quarrelling. 
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*«*  Mr.  Bickerst&ff  does  hereby  give  notice 
that  he  has  taken  the  two  famous  Universities 
of  this  land  under  his  immediate  care,  and  does 
Iiereby  promise  aU  tutors  and  pupils,  that  he  will 
bear  what  can  be  said  of  each  side  between  them, 
and  to  correct  them  impartially,  by  placing^  them 
in  orders  and  classes  in  the  learned  world,  ac 
cordingr  to  their  merit 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  the  advices  from 
Clay-hill,  which,  with  all  intelligence  from  hon- 
est Mr.  Sturdy  and  others,  shall  have  their  place 
m  our  future  story. 
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Thursday,  June  23, 1709. 


Qaicqaid  a^nt  homines ^y^ 

nostri  est  farrago  li belli.     Juv.  0at.  i.  85, 86. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

White's  Chocolate-house,  June  22. 

An  answer  to  the  following  letter  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  despatched  with  all  expe- 
dition,  I  must  trespd^ss  upon  all  that  come  with 
horary  questions  into  my  antichamber,  to  give 
the  gentleman  my  opinion. 

To  Isaac  Bickerstaff^  Esquire, 

Juno  18, 1709. 

•  SiK, — I  know  not  whether  you  ought  to  pity 
or  laugh  at  me ;  for  I  am  fallen  desperatelji  in 
love  with  %  professed  Platonnc,  the  most  unac 
ooantable  creature  of  her  sex.  To  hear  her  talk 
seraf^ics,  and  run  over  Norris,  and  More,  and 
MiJton,  and  the  whole  set  of  intellectual  triflers, 
torments  me  heartily ;  for,  to  a  lover  who  un- 
derstands metaphors,  all  this  pretty  prattle  of 
ideas  gives  very  fine  views  of  pleasure,  which 
only  the  dear  declaimer  prevents,  by  understand- 
ing them  literally  :  why.  should  she  wish  to  be 
a  cherubim,  when  it  is  flesh  and  blood  that  make 
her  adorable  ?  If  I  speak  to  her,  that  is  a  higli 
breach  of  the  idea  of  intuition.  If  I  offer  at  her 
hand  or  lip,  she  shrinks  from  the  touch  like  a 
sensitive  plant,  and  would  contract  herself  into 
mere  spirit  She  calls  her  chariot,  vehicle ;  her 
forbelowed  scarf,  pinions ;  her  blue  mantua  and 
petticoat  is  her  azure  dress ;  and  her  footman 
goes  by  the  name  of  Oberon.  It  is  my  misfor- 
tone  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  two  full 
■pans  between  the  shoulders,  thirteen  inches 
diameter  in  the  calves;  and,  before  I  was  in 
lore,  I  had  a  noble  stomach,  and  usually  went 
to  bed  sober  with  two  bottles.  I  am  not  quite 
nx-and-twcnty,  and  my  nose  is  marked  truly 
aquiline.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  in  a  very 
particular  manner  her  aversion.  What  shall  I 
do  7  Impudence  itself  cannot  reclaim  her.  If 
I  write  miserably,  she  reckons  me  among  the 
children  of  perdition,  and  discards  me  her 
region  ;  if  I  assume  the  gross  and  substantial, 
■be  plays  the  real  ghost  with  me,  and  vanishes 
in  a  moment  I  had  hopes  in  the  hypocrisy  of 
her  sex ;  but  perseverance  makes  it  as  bad  as 
fixed  aversion.  I  desire  your  opinion,  whether 
I  may  not  lawfully  play  the  Inquisition  upon 
her,  make  use  of  a  little  iforoe,  and  put  her  to 


the  rack  and  the  torture,  only  to  convince  her, 
she  has  really  fine  limbs,  without  spoiling  or 
distorting  them.  I  expect  your  directions,  be- 
fore  I  proceed  to  dwindle  and  fall  away  with 
despair ;  which  at  present  I  do  not  tliink  ad  vise- 
able,  because,  if  she  should  recant,  she  may 
then  hate  me  perhaps,  in  the  other  extreme,  for 
my  tenuity.  I  am  (with  impatience)  your  most 
humble  servant, 

•CHARLES  STURDY.' 

My  patient  has  put  his  case  with  very  mucli 
warmth,  and  represented  it  in  so  lively  a  man- 
ner, that  I  see  both  his  torment  and  tormentor 
with  great  perspicuity.  This  order  of  Platonic 
ladies  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  peculiar 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  sex.  Flattery  is  the 
general  way,  and  the  way  in  this  case ;  but  it 
IS  not  to  be  done  grossly.  Every  man  that  has 
wit,  and  humour,  and  raillery,  can  make  a 
good  flatterer  for  women  in  general:  but  a 
Platonne  is  not  to  be  touched  with  panegyric  : 
she  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  sensuality  in  the  soul 
to  be  delighted  that  way.  Yon  are  not  there- 
fore  to  commend,  but  silently  consent  to  all  she 
does  and  says.  You  are  to  consider,  in  her  the 
scorn  of  you  is  not  humour,  but  opinion. 

There  were,  some  years  since,  a  set  of  these 
ladies  who  were  of  quality,  and  gave  out,  that 
virginity  was  to  be  their  state  of  life  during 
this  mortal  condition,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
join  their  fi}rtune8j  and  erect  a  nunnery.  The 
place  of  residence  was  pitched  upon  ,*  and  a 
pretty  situation,  full  of  natural  falls  and  risings 
of  waters,  with  shady  coverts,  and  flowery  ar- 
bours, was  approved  by  seven  of  the  founders. 
There  were  as  many  of  our  sex  who  took  the 
liberty  to  visit  their  mansions  of  intended  se- 
verity ;  among  others,*  a  famous  rake  of  that 
time,  who  had  the  grave  way  to  an  excellence. 
He  came  in  first ;  but,  upon  seeing  a  servant 
coming  towards  him,  with  a  design  to  tell  him 
this  was  no  place  for  him  or  his  companions, 
up  goes  my  grave  impudence  to  the  maid; 

*  Young  woman,'  said  he,  *  if  any  of  the  ladies 
are  in  the  way  on  this  side  of  the  house,  pray 
carry  us  on  the  other  side  towards  the  gardens : 
we  are,  you  must  know,  gentlemen  that  are 
travelling  England;  after  which  we  shall  go 
into  foreign  parts,  where  some  of  us  have  already 
been.'  Here  he  bows  in  the  most  humble  man- 
ner, and  kissed  the  girl,  who  knew  not  how  to 
behave  to  su6h  a  sort  of  carriage.  He  goes  on : 
*Now,  you  must  know,  we  have  an  ambition  to 
have  it  to  say,  that  we  have  a  protestant  nunnery 
in  England  ;  but  pray  Mrs.  Betty* — '  Sir,'  she 
replied,  •  my  name  is  Sqsan,  at  your  service.* 

*  Then  I  heartily  beg  your  pardon' — *  No  offence 
in  the  least,'  said  snc,  *■  for  I  have  a  cousin-ger- 
man,  whose  name  is  Betty.'    *■  Indeed,'  said  he 

*  I  protest  to  you,  that  was  more  than  I  knew ; 
I  spoke  at  rsmdom :  but  since  it  happens  that  I 
was  near  in  the  right,  give  me  leave  to  present 
this  gentleman  to  the  favour  of  a  civil  salute.' 
His  n'iend  advances,  and  so  on^  until  they  had 
all  saluted  her.  By  this  means  the  poor  girl 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  of  these  fellows, 


*  It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Repington,  a  Warwickshire  wag, 
was  ihe  famous  rake  here  alluded  to. 
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at  a  loss  what  to  do,  without  courage  to  pass 
throufifh  them;  and  the  Platonics,  at  several 
peep-holes,  pale,  tremhling,  and  fretting.    Rake 
perceived   they  were  observed,  and  therefore 
took  care  to  keep  Sukej  in  chat  with  questions 
Qoncerning  their  waj  of  lile ;  when  appeared 
at  last  Madonella,*  a  lady  who  had  writ  a  fine 
book  concerning  the  recluse  life,  and  was  the 
projectrix  of  the  foundation.     She  approaches 
into  the  hall ;  and  Rake,  knowing  the  dignity 
of  his  own  mien  and  aspect,  goes  deputy  from 
his  company.    She  begins,  *  Sir,  I  am  obliged 
to  follow  the  servant,  who  was  sent  out  to  know 
what  affair  could  make  strangers  press  upon  a 
solitude  which  we,  who  are  to  mhabit  this  place, 
have  devoted  to  heaven  and  our  own  thoughts  ?* 
'  Madam,*  replies  Rake,  with  an  air  of  great 
distance,  mixed  with  a  certain  indifference,  by 
which  he  could  dissemble  dissimulation,  *your 
l^eat  intention  has  made  more  noise  in  the 
world  than  you  design  it  should  ;  and  we  travel- 
lers, who  have  seen  many  foreign  institutions 
of  this  kind,  have  a  curiosity  to  see,  in  its  first 
rudiments,  the  seat  of  primitive  piety ;  for  such 
it  must  be  called  by  future  ages,  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  the  founders ;  I  have  read  Madonella*s 
excellent  and  seraphic  discourse  on  this  subject* 
The  lady  immediately  answered,  '  If  what  I 
have  said  could  have  contributed  to  raise  any 
thouglits  in  you  that  may  make  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  intellectual  and  divine  conversation,  I 
should   think  myself   extremely  happy.*     He 
immediately  fell    back  with  the   profoundest 
veneration ;  then  advancing,  *  Are  you  then  that 
admired  lady  ?    If  I  may  approach  lips  which 
have  uttered  tilings  so  sacred.* — He  salutes  her. 
His  friends  followed  his  example.    The  devoted 
within  stood  in  amazement  where  this  would 
end,  to  see  Madonella  receive  their  address 
and  their  company.    But  Rake  goes  on — '  We 
would  not  transgress  rules ;  but  if  we  may  take 
the  liberty  to  see  the  place  you  have  thought  fit 
to  chOose  for  ever,  we  would  go  into  such  parts 
of  the  gardens,  as  is  consistent  with  the  severi- 
lies  you  have  imposed  on  yourselves.'  ' 

To  be  short,  Madonella  permitted  Rake  to 
lead  her  into  the  assembly  of  nuns,  followed  by 
his  friends,  and  each  took  his  &ir-one  by  the 
hand,  ailer  due  explanation,  to  walk  round  the 
gardens.  The  conversation  turned  upon  tJie 
lilies,  the  flowers,  tlie  arbours,  and  the  growing 
Tegetables;  and  Rake  had  the  solemn  impu- 
dence, when  the  whole  company  stood  round 
him,  to  say,t  that  *  he  sincerely  wished  men 
might  rise  out  of  the  earth  like  plants;  and  that 
our  minds  were  not  of  necessity  to  be  sullied 
with  carnivorous  appetites  for  the  generation, 
as  well  as  support,  of  our  species.*  This  was 
spoken  with  so  easy  and  fixed  an  assurance, 
that  Madonella  answered,  *Sir,  under  the  notion 

*The  iteraon  bere  reprenented.  or  rather  greatly  mis- 
represented,  under  the  name  or  Madonella,  a  diminutive 
fW>m  Madona,  which  ffignifles  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
Mrs.  Mary  Aatell,  a  lady  of  eiiperior  understanding,  of 
considerable  learning,  and  singular  piety.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where 
alie  was  born  about  lti68.and  lived  about  twenty  years. 
The  remainder  of  her  inoffensive,  irreproachable,  and 
exemplary  life  she  spent  at  London  and  Chelsea,  where 
she  died  in  1731. 

t  An  allusion  to,  or  rattasr  a  quotation  fh>m,  sir  T. 
Brown's '  Selifio  Medici.* 


of  a  pious  thought,  you  deceive  yourself  in 
wishing  an  institution  foreign  to  that  of  Provi- 
dence.  These  desires  were  implanted  in  us  for 
reverend  purposes,  in  preserving  the  race  of 
men,  and  giving  opportunities  for  making  our 
chastity  more  heroic*  The  conference  was 
continued  in  this  celestial  strain,  and  carried 
on  so  well  by  the  managers  on  both  sides,  that 
it  created  a  second  and  a  third  interview ;  and, 
without  entering  into  further  particulars,  there 
was  hardly  one  of  them  but  was  a  mother  or 
father  that  day  twelvemonth.* 

Any  unnatural  part  is  long  taking  up  and  aa 
long  laying  aside ;  therefore  Mr.  Sturdy  may 
assure  himself,  Platonica  will  fly  for  ever  from 
a  forward  behaviour ;  but  if  he  approaches  heir 
according  to  this  model,  she  will  fall  in  with 
the  necessities  of  mortal  life,  and  condescend  to 
look  with  pity  upon  an  unhappy  man,  imprison- 
ed in  so  mucn  body,  and  urged  by  such  violent 
desires. 

JProm  my  own  Apartment,  June  22. 

The  evils  of  this  town  increase  upon  me  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that  I  am  half  afraid  I  shall 
not  leave  the  world  much  better  than  I  fbimd 
it  Several  worthy  gentlemen  and  critics  have 
applied  to  me,  to  give  my  censure  of  an  enor- 
mity which  has  been  revived,  afler  being  long 
suppressed,  and  is  called  punning.  I  have  se- 
veral arguments  ready  to  prove,  that  he  cannot 
be  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  guilty  of  this  abuse 
of  human  society.  But  the  way  to  expose  it 
is,  4ike  the  expedient  of  curing  drunkenness, 
showing  a  man  in  that  condition ;  therefore  I 
must  give  my  reader  warning,  to  expf  ct  a  col- 
lection of  these  offences;  without  ^^hich  pre- 
paration, I  thought  it  too  adventurous  to  intro- 
duce the  vefy  mention  of  it  in  good  company ; 
and  I  hope,  I  shall  be  understcwd  to  do  it,  as  a 
divine  mentions  oaths  and  curses  only  for  their 
condemnation.  I  shall  dedicate  this  discourse 
to  a  gentleman,  my  very  good  friend,  who  is 
the  Janust  of  our  times,  and  whom,  by  his  years 
and  wit,  you  would  take  to  be  of  the  last  age ; 
but  by  his  dress  and  morals,  of  this. 

St,  James's  Coffee-house,  June  S2. 

Last  night  arrived  two  mails  from  Holland, 
which  bring  letters  from  the  Hague  of  the 
twenty-eighth  instant,  N.  S.  with  advice,  that 
the  enemy  lay  encamped  behind  a  strong  re- 
trenchment,  with  the  marsh  of  Romiers  on 
thdh-  right  and  lefl,  extending  itself  as  far  ae 
Bethune ;  La  Basse  is  in  their  front,  Lens  in 
their  rear,  and  their  camp  is  strengthened  by 
another  line  from  Lens  to  Douay.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  caused  an  exact  observation  to 
be  made  of' their  ground,  and  the  works  by 
which  they  were  covered,  which  appeared  so 
strong,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  attack 
them  in  their  present  posture.    However  the 

*  This  is  mere  fiction,  and  unpardonable,  as  it  seems 
to  imply  an  oblique  censure  on  Mrs.  Astell,  of  a  natars 
totally  repugnant  to  ber  eminently  virtuous  and  rs- 
spectable  character 

t  Under  the  fanciAil  name  of  Janus.  Steele  clearly  al- 
ludes to  Bwifl,  the  real  author  of  the  preMdin^  part  of 
this  paper,  and  pays  him  some  compliments  m  tetura 
fitf  Itis  oomroumcation. 
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dake  thought  fit  to  make  a  ftint  aa  if  he  de- 
aigned  it ;  oia  grace  acoordinprly  marehed  from 
the  abbey  at  Looze,  as  did  prince  Eugene  from 
Lampret,  and  advanced  with  all  possible  dili- 
gence  towards  the  enemy.  To  favour  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  intended  assault,  the  ways  were 
made,  and  orders  distributed  in  such  manner, 
that  none  in  either  camp  could  have  thoughts 
of  any  thing  but  charging  the  enemy  by  break 
of  day  next  morping ;  but  soon  after  the  fall 
of  the  night  of  the  twenty  .sixth,"  the  whole  army 
laoed  towards  Tournay,  which  place  they  in- 
rested  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twcnty.se- 
venth.  The  marshal  Villars  was  so  confident 
that  we  designed  to  attack  him,  that  he  had 
drawn  great  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  place, 
which  is  now  invested,  into  the  field ;  for  which 
reason,  it  is  presumed,  it  must  submit  within  a 
small  time,  which  the  enemy  cannot  prevent, 
but  by  coming  out  of  their  present  camp,  and 
hazarding  a  general  engagement  These  ad- 
▼ices  add,  that  the  garrison  of  Mens  had  i«arch. 
ed  oat  under  the  command  of  marshal  d'Aco ; 
which,  with  the  Bavarians,  Walloons,  and  the 
ixoopB  of  Cologn,  have  joined  the  grand  army 
of  the  enemy. 


No.  33.]  '  iSb<tir(2ay,  June  25, 1709. 

Qnieqoid  Sfunt  bomines 

' nottri  e«t  ftrrago  libclli.     Jico.  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

Wliate*er  men  do,  or  wxcf^  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seises  for  its  theme.  P. 
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/Vom  fi^  oion  AparimerUf  June  23. 

Mt  brother  has  made  an  excursion  into  the 
eoimtry,  and  the  work  against  Saturday  lies 
Qpoo  me.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  got  pen  and 
ink  in  my  hand;  for  I  have  for  some  time 
kmged  for  his  absence,  to  give  a  right  idcft  of 
thingSf  which  I  thought  he  put  in  a  very  odd 
light,  and  some  of  them  to  the  disadvantage  of 
my  own  sex.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  discourses,  and  publish 
treatises,  to  keep  the  horrid  creatures,  the  men, 
within  the  rules  of  common  decency. 

I  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
mvself  with  the  resentment  I  oufht,  on  people 
wno  take  liberties  of  speech  bemre  that  sex, 
of  whom  the  honoured  names  of  Mother, 
Iknghter,  and  Sister  are  a  part :  I  had  like  to 
have  named  wife  in  the  number ;  but  the  sense. 
leas  world  are  so  mistaken  in  their  sentiments 
of  pleasure,  that  the  most  amiable  term  in  hu- 
man liia  is  become  the  derision  of  fiwls  and 
•eomers.  My  brother  and  I  have  at  least  fifly 
times  qoarrelled  upon  this  topic.  I  ever  argue, 
that  the  frailties  of  women  are  to  be  imputed  to 
tiw  false  ornaments  which  men  of  wit  put  upon 
oar  SbXlj  and  coquetry.  He  lays  all  the  vices 
of  mea  upon  women^s  secret  approbation  of 
fifaertine  eharacters  in  them.  I  did  not  care  to 
five  up  a  point;  but,  now  he  is  out  of  the  way, 
I  euinoC  Imt  own  I  believe  there  is  very  much 
in  what  be  asserted:  but  if  you  will  believe 
jour  e^es,  and  own,  that  the  wickedest  and 


wittiest  of  them  all  marry  one  day  or  other,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe,  that  if-  a  man  thought 
he  should  be  for  ever  incapable  of  being  received 
by  a  woman  of  merit  and  honour,  he  would 
persist  in  an  abandoned  way  ;  and  deny  himself 
the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of  well- 
governed  desires,  orderly  satisfactions,  and  ho- 
nourable methods  of  life.  If  our  sex  were  wise, 
a  lover  should  have  a  certificate  from  the  last 
woman  he  served,  how  he  was  turned  awayi  be- 
fore he  was  received  into  the  service  of  another : 
but  at  present  any  vagabond  is  welcome,  pro- 
vided he  promises  to  enter  into  our  livery.  It 
is  wonderful,  that  we  will  not  take  a  footman 
without  credentials  from  his  last  master ;  and 
in  the  greatest  concern  of  life,  we  make  no 
scruple  of  falling  into  a  treaty  with  the  most 
notorious  offender  in  this  behaviour  against 
others.  But  this  breach  of  commerce  between 
tlie  sexes  proceeds  from  an  unaccountable  pre- 
valence of  custom,  by  which  a  woman  is  to  the 
last  degree  reproachable  for  being  deceived,  and 
a  man  sufibrs  no  loss  of  credit  for  being  a  de- 
ceiver. 

Since  this  tyrant  humour  has  gained  place, 
why  are  we  represented  in  the  writings  of  men 
in  ill  figures  for  artifice  in  our  carriage,  when 
we  have  to  do  with  a  professed  impostor? 
When  oieths,  imprecations,  vows,  and  adora- 
tions are  made  use  of  as  words  of  course,  what 
arts  are  not  necessary  to  defend  us  from  such 
as  glory  in  the  breach  of  them  ?  As  for  my 
part,  I  am  resolved  to  hear  all,  and  believe  none 
of  them ;  and  therefore  solemnly  declare  no  vow 
shall  deceive  me,  but  that  of  marriage :  for  I 
am  turned  of  twenty,  and  being  of  a  small  for* 
tune,  some  wit,  and  (if  I  can  believe  my  lovers 
and  my  glass)  handsome,  I  have  heard  all  that 
can  bo  said  towards  my  undoing ;  and  shall, 
therefore,  for  warning-sake,  give  an  account  of 
the  offers  that  have  been  made  me,  my  manner 
of  rejecting  them,  and  my  assistances  to  keep 
my  resolution.  - 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  lifo,  I  fell  into 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  extremely  well 
known  in  this  town  for  the  quick  advancement  * 
of  her  husband,  and  the  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  her  industry  has  procured  him  and 
all  who  belong  to  her.  This  excellent  body  eat 
next  to  me  for  some  months  at  church,  and 
*  took  the  liberty,  which,*  she  said,  *her  years 
and  the  zeal  she  had  for  my  welfare  gave  her 
claim  to,  to  assure  me,  that  she  observed  some 
parts  of  my  behaviour  which  would  lead  me  into 
errors,  and  give  encouragement  to  some  to 
entertain  hopes  I  did  not  think  of.   What  made 

{^ou,*  said  she,  *  look  through  your  fan  at  that 
ord,  when  your  eyes  should  have  been  turned 
upwards,  or  closed  in  attention  upon  better  ob- 
jects 7*  I  blushed,  and  pretended  filly  odd  ex- 
cuses ; — ^but  confounded  myself  the  more.  She 
wanted  nothing  but  to  see  that  confusion,  and 
goes  on ;  *  Nay,  child,  do  not  be  troubled  that  I 
take  notice  of*^  it ;  my  value  for  you  made  ma 
speak  it ;  for  though  he  is  my  kinsman,  I  hav<e 
a  nearer  regard  to  virtue  than  any  other 
consideration.*  She  had  hardly  done  speaking, 
when  this  noble  lord  came  up  to  us  and  led  her 
to  her  coach. 
My  head  ran  all  that  day  and  night  on  the 
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exemplary  carriage  of  this  woman,  who  could 
be  so  virtuously  impertinent,  as  to  admonish 
one  she  was  hardly  acquainted  witli.  However, 
it  struck  upon  the  vanity  of  a  girl,  that  it  may 
possibly  be,  his  thoughts  might  have  been  as 
favourable  of  me,  as  mine  were  amorous  of  him  ; 
and  as  unlikely  things  as  that  have  happened, 
if  he  should  make  me  his  wife.  She  never 
mentioned  this  more  to  me;  but  I  still  in  all 
public  places  stole  looks  at  this  man,  who  easily 
observed  my  passion  for  him.  It  is  so  hard  a 
thing  to  check  the  return  of  agreeable  thoughts, 
that  he  became  my  dream,  my  vision,  my  food, 
my  wish,  my  torment* 

That  minis' ress  of  darkness,  the  lady  Sem- 
pronia,  perceived  too  well  the  temper  I  was  in, 
and  would  one  day  afler  evening  service,  needs 
take  me  to  the  park.  When  we  were  there, 
ray  lord  passes  by :  I  flushed  into  a  flame.  *  Mrs. 
Distaff,^  says  she,  *you  may  very  well  remem- 
ber the  concern  I  was  in  upon  the  first  notice 
I  took  of  your  regard  to  that  lord  ;  and  forgive 
me,  who  had  a  tender  friendship  for  your  mo- 
ther (now  in  her  grave)  tliat  I  am,  vigilant  of 
your  conduct^  She  went  on  with  much  se- 
verity, and  after  great  solicitation,  prevailed  on 
me  to  go  witli  her  into  the  country,  and  there 
spend  the  ensuing  summer  out  of  the  way  of  a 
man  she  saw  I  loved,  and  one  whom  she  per- 
ceived meditated  my  ruin,  by  frequently  de- 
siring her  to  introduce  him  to  me  ;  which  she 
absolutely  refused,  except  he  would  give  his 
honour  that  he  had  no  other  design  but  to  marry 
me.  To  her  country-house,  a  week  or  two  after, 
we  went :  there  was  at'  the  further  end  of  her 
garden,  a  kind  of  wilderness,  in  the  middle  of 
which  ran  a  soft  rivulet  by  an  arbour  of  jessa- 
mine. In  this  place  I  usually  passed  my  retired 
iiours,  and  read  sonic  romantic  or  poetical  tale 
mitil  the  close  of  evening.  It  was  near  that 
time  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  gentle  winds, 
soft  murmurs  of  water,  and  notes  of  nightin- 
gales,  had  given  my  mind  an  indolence,  which 
added  to  that  repose  of  soqI  twilight  and  the 
,end  of  a  warm  day  naturally  throws  upon  the 
spirits.  It  was  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  tranquillity  I  sat,  when,  to  my  inex- 
pressible amazement,  I  saw  my  lord  walking 
towards  me,  whom  I  knew  not  until  that  mo- 
ment to  havc4>ecn  in  the  country.  I  could  ob- 
serve tn  his  approach  the  perplexity  which  at- 
tends a  man  big  with  design  ;  and  I  had,  while 
he  was  coming  forward,  time  to  reflect  that  I 
vrafi  betrayed  ;  the  sense  of  which  gave  me  a  re- 
sentment suitable  to  such  a  baseness  ;  but  when 
ho  entered  into  tlio  bower  where  I  was,  my 
heart  flew  towards  him,  and  I  confess,  a  certain 
joy  came  into  my  mind,  with  a  hope  that  he 
might  then  make  a  declaration  of  honour  and 
passion.  This  threw  my  eyes  upon  him  with 
such  tenderness  as  gave  him  power,  with  a 
broken  accent  to  begin.  *  Madam — you  will 
wonder — for  it  is  certain,  you  must  have  ob- 
served— ^though  I  fear  you  will  misinterpret  the 
motives — but  by  heaven,  and  all  that  is  sacred .' 
if  yoif  could*—- Here  he  made  a  full  stand,  and 
I  recovered  power  to  say,  '  The  consternation 
I  am  in,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  believe — a  help- 
less innocent  maid — besides  that  the  place* — 
He  saw  me  in  as  great  confusion  as  himself; 


which  attributing  to  the  same  causes,  he  had 
the  audaciousness  to  throw  liimself  at  my  feet, 
talk  of  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  and  then  ran 
into  deifications  of  my  person,  pure  flames,  con- 
stant love,  eternal  raptures,  and  a  thousand 
other  phrases  drawn  from  the  images  we  have 
of  heaven,  wliich  ill  men  use  for  tlie  service  of 
hell,  when  run  over  with  uncommon  vehemence. 
After  which,  he  seized  mo  in  his  arms :  his  de- 
sign was  too  evident.     In  my  utmost  distress, 

I  fell  upon  my  knees *  My  lord,  pity  me,  on 

my  knees— on  my  knees  in  the  cause  of  virtue, 
as  you  were  lately  in  that  of  wickedness.  Can 
you  think  of  destroying  the  labour  of  a  whole 
life,  the  purpose  of  a  long  education,  for  the 
base  service  of  a  sudden  appetite ;  to  throw  one 
that  loves  you,  that  doats  on  you,  out  of 
the  company  and  the  road  of  all  that  is  virtuous 
and  praiseworthy  ?  Have  I  taken  in  all  the  in- 
structions of  piety,  religion,  and  reason,  for  no 
other  end,  but  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  lust  and 
abandoned  to  scorn  ?  Assume  yourself,  my 
lord  :  and  do  not  attempt  to  vitiate  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  innocence,  honour,  and  religion.  If  I 
have  injured  you,  stab  this  bosom,  and  let  roe 
die,  but  not  be  ruined  by  the  hand  I  love.'  The 
ardency  of  my  passion  made  me  incapable  of 
uttering  more  ;  and  I  saw  my  lover  astonished, 
and  reformed  by  my  behaviour ;  when  rushed 
in  Sempronia.  *  Ha !  faithless  base  man,  could 
you  tlien  steal  out  of  town,  and  lurk  like  a  rob- 
ber about  my  house  for  such  brutish  purposes  V 

My  lord  was  by  this  time  recovered,  and  fell 
into  a  violent  laughter  at  the  turn  which  Sem- 
pronia designed  to  give  her  villany.  He  bowed 
to  me  with  the  utmost  respect :  *  Mrs.  Distaff,' 
said  he,  *  be  careful  hereafter  of  your  company ;' 
and  so  retired.  The  fiend  Sempronia  congra- 
tulated my  deliverance  with  a  flood  of  tears.      « 

This  nobleman  has  since  very  frequently 
made  his  addresses  to  me  with  honour ;  but  I 
have  as  often  refused  them ;  as  well  knowing 
that  familiarity  and  marriage  will  make  him, 
on  some  ill-natured  occasion,  call  all  I  said  in 
the  arbour  a  theatrical  action.  Besides  that,  I 
glory  in  contemning  a  man,  who  had  thooghts 
to  my  dishonour.  If  tiiis  method  were  tlie 
imitation  of  the  whole  sex,  innocence  would  be 
the  only  dress  of  beauty  ;  and  all  aflcctation  by 
any  otlier  arts  to  please  the  eyes  of  men  would  . 
be  banished  to  the  stews  for  ever.  The  con-  \ 
quest  of  passion  gives  ten  times  more  happiness  ) 
than  we  can  reap  from  the  gratification  of  it; 
and  she  that  has  got  over  such  a  one  as  mine, 
will  stand  among  Beaux  and  Pretty  Fellows, 
with  as  much  safety  as  in  a  summer's  day 
among  grasshoppers  and  butterflies. 

P.  S.  I  have  ten  millions  of  thin^  more 
against  men,  if  I  ever  get  the  pen  again. 

St  Jameses  Coffee-house^  June.  24. 

Our  last  advices  from  the' Hague,  dated  the 
twenty-eighth  instant,  N.  S.  say,  tliat  on  the 
twenty-fiflh,  a  squadron  of  Dutch  men-of-war 
sailed  out  of  the  Texel  to  join  admiral  Baker  at 
Spithead.  The  twenty-sixth  was  observed  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  to  implore  a 
blessing  on  tlie  arms  of  the  allies  this  oi^ulng 
campaign.     Letters  from    Dresden  are  very 
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pardcalar  in  the  account  of  the  gallantry  and 
magoificence,  in  which  that  court  has  appeared 
since  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Denmark.     No 
day  has  passed  in  which  public  shows  have  not 
been   exhibited  for  his  entertainment  and  di- 
version ;  the  last  of  that  kind  which  is  men- 
tioned is  a  carousal,  wherein  many  of  the  youth 
of  the  first  quality,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  ran  ibr  the  prize.     His  Danish  majesty 
condescended  to  the  same  ;  but  having  observed 
thai  there  was  a  design  laid  to  throw  it  in  his 
way,  passed  by  without  attempting  to  gain  it. 
The  court  of  Dresden  was  preparing   to   ac 
company  his  Danish  majesty  to  Potsdam,  where 
the  expectation  of  an  interview  of  three  kings, 
had  drawn  togetlicr  such  multitudes  of  peofMe, 
that  many  persons  of  distinction  will  bo  obliged 
to  lie  in  tents,  as  long  as  those  courts  continue 
in  that  place. 
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Quicquid  afont  homineii 

nostri  eat  farrago  libelli. 


Juv.  Sat  i.  85,  88. 


Wlute'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Oar  motley  paper  leizea  for  its  theme. 
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Wkite*$  Choeolate-house,  June  25. 

Having  taken  upon  me  to  cure  all  the  dis. 
tempers  which  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  I  have  laboured,  since  I  first  kept  this 
poblic  stage,  to  do  all  the  good  I  eould,  and 
have  perfected  many  cures  at  my  own  lodg- 
ings; carefully  avoiding  the  common  methods 
of  mountebanks,  to  do  their  most  eminent  ope- 
rations in  sight  of  ttie  people ;  but  must  be  so 
just  to  my  patients  as  to  declare,  they  have 
testified  under  their  hands,  their  sense  of  my 
poor  abilities,  and  the  good  I  have  done  th^m, 
which  I  publish  fi)r  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
and  not  out  of  any  thoughts  of  private  advan- 
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have  cured  fine  Mrs.  Spy  of  a  great  imper- 
fection in  her  eyes,  which  made  her  eternally 
rolling  them  from  one  coxcomb  to  another  in 
public  pljices,  in  so  languishing  a  manner,  that 
It  at  oocc  lessened  her  own  power,  and  her  be- 
holders* vanity.  Twenty  drops  of  my  ink,  placed 
in  certain  letters  on  which  she  attentively  looked 
iar  half  an  hour,  have  restored  her  to  the  true 
use  of  her  sight ;  which  is,  to  guide  and  aot 
mislead  ns.  Ever  since  she  took  the  liquor, 
which  I  call  BickerstafTs  circumspection-water^ 
As  looks  right  forward,  and  can  bear  being 
looked  at  for  half  a  day  without  returning  one 
glanoe.  This  water  has  a  peculiar  virtue  in  it, 
which  makes  it  the  only  true  cosmetic  or  beauty- 
wash  in  the  world :  the  nature  of  it  is  such,  that 
if  yoQ  go  to  a  glass  with  a  design  to  admire 
yooT  ftce,  it  immediately  changes  it  into  down- 
right deformity.  If  you  consult  it  only  to  look 
with  a  better  countenance  upon  your  friends, 
it  immediately  gives  an  alacrity  to  the  visage, 
mad  new  grace  to  the  whole  person.  There  is, 
indffgdpa  great  deal  owing  to  the  constitution 
of  the  ptnoo  to  whom  it  is  applied :  it  Is  in  vain 


to  give  it  when  the  patient  is  in  the  rage  of  tho 
distemper ;  a  bride  in  her  first  month,  a  lady 
soon  after  her  husband's  being  knighted,  or  any 
person  of  either  sex,  who  has  lately  obtained 
any  new  good  fortune  or  preferment,  must  be 
prepared  some  time  before  they  use  it  It  has 
an  effect  upon  others,  as  well  as  tlie  patient, 
when  it  is  taken  in  due  form.  Lady  Petulant 
has  by  the  use  of  it  cured  her  husband  of  jea* 
lousy,  and  lady  Gad  her  whole  neighbourhood 
of  detraction. 

The  fame  of  these  things,  added  to  my  being 
an  old  fellow,  makes  roe  extremely  acceptable 
to  the  fair  sex.  You  would  hardly  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  man  in  town  so 
much  their  delight  as  myself. .  They  make  no 
more  of  visiting  me,  than  going  to  madam 
Depingle^s;  there  were  two  of  them,  namely, 
Damia  and  Clidamira,  (I  assure  you  women  of^ 
distinction)  who  came  to  see  mc  this  morning 
in  their  way  to  prayers ;  and  being  in  a  very 
diverting  humour  (as  innocence  always  makes 
people  cheerful,)  they  would  needs  have  me, 
according  to  the  distinction  of  Pretty  and  Very 
Pretty  Fellows,  inform  them  if  I  thought  either 
of  them  had  a  title  to  the  Very  Pretty  among 
those  of  their  own  sex ;  and  if  1  did,  which  was 
the  more  deserving  of  the  two  ? 

To  put  them  to  the  trial,  *  Look  ye»*  said  I, 
'  I  must  not  rashly  give  my  judgment  in  matters 
of  this  importance ;  pray  let  roe  see  you  dance, 
I  play  upon  the  kit'    lliey  immediately  fell 
back  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room  (you  may 
be  sure  they  courtesied  low  enough  to  me)  and 
began.    Never  were  two  in  tlie  world  so  equally 
matched,  and  twth  scholars  to  roy  name-sake 
Isaac.^    Never  was  man  in  so  dangerous  a 
condition  as  myself,  when  they  began  to  expand 
their  charms.    *  Oh !  ladies,  ladies,  cried  I, '  not . 
half  that  air,  you  will  fire  the  house.'    Both 
smiled ;  for,  by  the  bye,  tliere  is  no  carrying  a 
metaphor  too  far,  when  a  lady's  charms    are 
spoken  of.    Somebody,  I  think,  has  called  a 
fine  woman  dancing,  *a  brandished  torch  of 
beauty.*    These  rivals  moved   with   such  an  ^ 
agreeable  freedom,  that  you  would  believe  their 
gesture  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  music, 
and   not  the  product  of  skill    and    practice. 
Now  Clidamira  came  on  with  a  crowd  of  gra* 
ces,  and  demanded  my  judgment  with  so  sweet 
an  air — and  she  had  no  sooner  carried  it,  but 
Damia  made  her   utterly  forgot,  by  a  gentle 
sinking,  and  a  rigadoon  step.   The  contest  held 
a  full  half-hour ;  and,  I  protest,  I  saw  no  man* 
ner  of  difference  in  their  perfections,  until  they 
came    up    together,   and    expected    sentence. 
*  Look  ye,  ladies,'  said  I,  *  I  see  no  difference 
in  the  least  in  your  performance;   but  yon, 
Clidamira,  seem  to  be  so  well  satisfied,  that  I 
shall  determine  for  you,  that  I  must  give  it  to 
Damia,  who  stands  with  so  much  diffidence  and 
fear,  afler  showing  an  equal  merit  to  what  she 
pretends  to.    Therefore,  Clidamira,  you  are  a 
pretty;  but,  Damia,  you  are  a  verjr  pretty  lady: 
for,  said  I,  *  beauty  loses  its  force,  if  not  accom. 
panied  with  modesty.    She  that  has  an  hu|ablo  ^ 
opinion  of  herself  will  have  every  body's  ap. 


•  Mr.  Isaac,  a  fhmoua  dancing-maft^r  at  tbat  tins 
was  a  Freocbmaii,  and  a  Romaa  Caihoiio. 
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plaose,  because  she  does  not  expect  itj^  while 
the  vain  creature  loses  approbation  through  too 
great  a  sense  of  deserving  it.* 

From  my  own  Apartment^  June  27. 

Being  of  avery  spare  and  hective  constitution, 
I  am  forced  to  make  frequent  journeys  of  a 
mile  or  two  for  fresh  air ;  and  indeed  by  this 
last,  which  was  no  farther  than  the  village  of 
Chelsea,  I  am  farther  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  travelling  to  know  the  world ;  for,  as  it 
is  usual  with  young  voyagers,  as  soon  as  they 
land  upon  a  shore,  to  begin  their  accounts  of  the 
nature  of  the  people,  their  soil,  tlieir  govern- 
ment, their  inclinations,  and  their  passions ;  so 
really  I  fancied  I  could  give  you  an  immediate 
description  of  this  village,  from  the  five  fields 
where  the  robbers  lie  in  wait,  to  the  colTee-house 
where  the  Literati  sit  in  council.  A  great  an- 
cestor  of  ours  by  the  mother's  side,  Mr.  Justice 
Overdo*  (whose  history  is  written  by  Ben  John- 
son,) met  with  more  enormities  by  walking  in- 
cognito than  he  was  capable  of  correcting;  and 
found  great  mortifications  in  observing  also 
persons  of  eminence,  whom  he  before  knew  no- 
thing  of.  Thus  it  fared  with  me,  even  in  a 
place  so  near  the  town  as  this.  When  I  came 
into  the  coffee-house,  I  had  not  time  to  salute 
the  company,  before  my  eye  was  diverted  by  ten 
tiiousand  gimcracks  round  the  room,  and  on 
the  ceiling.  When  my  first  astonishment  was 
over,  comes  to  me  a  sage  of  a  thin  and  meagre 
countenance;  which  aspect  made  me  doubt, 
whether  reading  or  fretting  had  made  it  so  phi- 
losophic ;  but  I  very  soon  perceived  him  to  be  of 
that  sect  which  the  ancients  call  Gingivistss; 
in  our  language,  tooth-drawers.  I  immediately 
had  a  respect  for  the  man ;  for  theee  practical 
philosophers  go  upon  a  very  rational  hypothesis, 
not  to  cure,  but  take  away  the  part  affected. 
My  love  of  mankind  made  me  very  benevolent 
to   Mr.  Salter  rf  for  such  is  the  name  of  this 

I  eminent  barber  and  antiquary.  Men  are  usu- 
ally, but  unjustly  distinguished  rather  by  their 
C  fortunes  than  by  their  talents,  otherwise  this 
-personage  would  make  a  great  figure  in  that 
class  of  men  which  I  distinguish  under  the 
title  of  Qdd  Fellows.  But  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  persons  of  great  genius  to  have  their  faculties 
dissipated  by  attention  to  too  many  things  at 
once.  Mr.  Salter  is  an  instance  of  this  :  if  he 
would  wholly  give  himself  up  to  the  8tring,t  in- 
stead  of  playing  twenty  beginnings  to  tunes,  he 
might,  before  he  dies,  play  Roge  de  Gaubly 
quite  out.  I  heard  him  go  through  his  whole 
round,  and  indeed  I  think  he  does  play  the 
' Merry  Christ  Church  bells'^  pretty  justly;  but 
he  confessed  to  me,  he  did  that  rather  to  show 
he  was  orthodox,  than  that  he  valued  himself 
upon  the  music  itself.    Or,  if  he  did  proceed  in 


*  Adam  Overdo,  a  name  given  to  a  justice  of  peace, 
whose  character  is  drawn  in  *  Bartholomew  Fair/  a 
comedy  so  called,  by  Ben  Johnson. 

t  Mr.  Salter  was  a  noted  barber,  who  began  to  make 
a  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  He  kept  a  cofiee- 
houstf  at  Chelsea,  which  still  bears  his  name.  His  curi- 
osities were  sold  a  few  years  ago  by  auction. 

X  There  wan  no  passing  his  house,  if  he  was  at  home, 
without  having  one's  ears  grated  wiih  the  sound  of  his 
fiddle,  on  which  he  scraped  most  execrably. 

§  A  well  known  and  still  celebrated  catch,  composed 
by  Dr.  Henry  Aldricb,  dean  of  Christ  Church. 


his  anatomy,  why  might  he  not  hope  in  time  to 
cut  off  legs,  as  well  as  draw  teeth  ?    The  par- 
ticularity  of  this  man  put  me  into  a  deep  thought, 
whence  it  should  proceed,  that  of  all  the  lower 
order,  barbers  should  go  further  in  hitting  the 
ridiculous  than  any  other  set  of  men.     Water- 
men  brawl,  cobblers  sing :  but  why  must  a  bar- 
ber be  for  ever  a  politician,  a  musican,  an  anato- 
mist, a  poet,  and  a  physician  ?  The  learfied  Vos- 
sius  says,  his  barber  used  to  comb  his  head  in 
Iambics.    And  indeed,  in  all  ages,  one  of  this 
useful  profession,  this  order  of  cosmetic  philoso- 
phers, has  been  celebrated  by  the  most  eminent 
hands.     You  sec  the  barber  in  Don  Quixote  is 
one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  history  ; 
which  gave  me  satisfaction  in  the  doubt,  why 
Don  Saltero  writ  his  name  with  a  Spanish  ter- 
mination :  for  he  is  descended  in  a  right  line, 
not  from  John  Tradescant,*  as  he  himself  asserts, 
but  from  that  memorable   companion  of  the 
knight  of  Mancha.     And  I  hereby  certify  all 
the  wortliy  citizens  who  travel  lo  see  his  rari- 
ties, tliat  his  double-barrelled  pistols,  targets, 
coats  of  mail,  his  Sclopeta  and  sword  of  Toledo, 
were  left  to  his  ancestor  by  the  said  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  by  the  said  ancestor  to  all  his  progeny 
down  to  Don  Saltero.    Though  I  go  thus  far 
in  favour  of  Don  Saltero^s  great  merit,  I  cannot 
allow  a  liberty  he   takes  of  imposing  several 
names  (without  my  license)  on  the  collections 
he  has  made,t  to  the  abuse  of  the  good  people 
of  England  ;  one  of  which  is  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  religious  persons,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  welI-disiM)sed,  and  may  introduce 
heterodox  opinions.     He  shows  you  a  straw-hat, 
which  I  know  to  be  made  by  Madge  Peskad, 
within  three  miles  of  Bedford;  and  tells  you, 
*It  is   Pontius   Pilate^s  wife's   chambermaid*8 
sister's  hat.    To  my  knowledge  of  this  very  hat 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  covering  of  straw  was 
never  used  among  the  Jews,  since  it  was  de- 
manded of  them   to  make  bricks  without  it. 
Therefore  this  is  really  nothing  but,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  learning  and  antiquities, 
to   impose  upon   the  world.  .  There  are  other 
things  which  I  cannot  tolerate  among  his  rari- 
ties ;  as,  the  china  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  glass- 
case  ;  the  Italian  engine  for  the  imprisonment 
of  those  who  go  abroad  with  it :  both  which  I 
hereby  order  to  be  taken  down,  or  else  he  may 
expect  to'  have  his  letters  patent  for  roakinsr 
punch  superseded,  be  debarred  wearing  his  muff 
next  winter,  or  ever  coming  to  London  without 
his  wife.     It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  the  affairs  of  this  operator ; 
but  I  desire  the  reader  to  remember,  that  it  is 
my  way  to  consider  men  as  they  stand  in  merit, 
and  not  according  to  their  fortune  or  figure; 
and  if  he  is  in  a  coffee-house  at  the  readinff 
hereof,  let  him  look  round,  and  he  will  find, 

*  Tradescant  was  the  person  who  collected  the  cari- 
osities which  Ellas  Ashmole  led  to  the  University  ot 
Oxford. 

fVice  admiral  Munden,  and  some  other  sea-offioera, 
who  had  been  much  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  frequented  this  house,  and  gave 
this  Spanish  termination  to  the  name  of  the  landTord, 
which  soon  came  into  general  use.  They  likewise  fave 
him  the  most  of  his  curiosities,  among  which  was  the 
relics  of  a  Spanish  saint,  tliat  had  some  how  or  other 
fallen  into  their  hands,  who  was  said  to  havo<wrouglit 
miracles. 
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there  may  be  more  charadere  drown  in  this 
accoant  than  that  of  Don  Saltero ;  for  half  the 
politicians  about  him,  he  may  observe,  are,  by 
their  place  in  nature,  of  the  class  of  tooth- 
drawers. 


Na  35.] 


Thursday,  June  30, 1709. 


Qoieqaid  agunt  hoinin<>8 

nostri  est  farrago  libelli.     Jm.  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

Wbate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  wizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

Orecian  Coffee-house,  June  28. 


is  a  habit  or  custom  which  I  have  put 
my  patience  to  the  utmost  stretch  to  have  suf- 
fered so  lon^,  because  several  of  my  intimate 
friends  are  in  the  g-uilt ;  and  that  is,  the  hu- 
mour of  taking  snuflf,  and  looking  dirty  about 
the  month  by  way  of  ornament. 

My  method  is,  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  a  sore 
before  I  pretend  to  apply  a  remedy.     For  this 
reason,  I  sat  by  an   eminent  story-teller  and 
politician,  who  takes  half  an  ounce  in  five  se- 
eonds,  and  has  mortgaged  a  pretty  tenement 
near  the  town,  merely  to  improve  and  dung 
his  brains  with  this  prolific  powder.    I  observed 
this  gentleman,  the  other  day,  in  the  midst  of 
a  story,  diverted  from  it  by  looking  at  some. 
thing  at  a  distance,  and  I  sof\ly  hid  his  box. 
But  he  returns  to  his  talc,  and,  looking  for  his 
box,  he  cries,  *  And  so,  sir — '  Then,  when  he 
should  have  taken  a  pinch,  *  As  I  was  saying — * 
says  he,  *  has  nobody  seen  my  box  ?*  His  friend 
beseeches  him  to  finish  his  narration :  then  he 
proceeds;     'And  so,  sir — where  can  my  box 
be  r    Then  turning  to  me,  *  Pray,  sir,  did  you 
see  my  box  7*  *  Yes,  sir,*  said  I,  *  I  took  it  to  see 
how  lon^  yon  could  live  without  it'    He  re- 
his  tale,  and  I  took  notice  that  his  dul- 
much  more  regular  and  fluent  than 
A  pinch  supplies  the  place  of  *  As   I 
lying,'  and  *So,  sir;'  and  he  went  on 
currently  enough  in  that  style  which  the  learned 
call  the  insipid.    This  observation   easily  led 
aie  into  a  philosophic  reason  for  taking  snuff, 
which  is  done  only  to  supply  with  sensations 
the  want  of  reflection.    This  I  take  to  be  an 
n^4s«,  a  nostrum ;  upon  which  I  hope  to  receive 
tile  thanks  of  this  board :  for  as  it  is  natural  to 
lift  a  man's  hand  to  a  sore,  when  you  fear  any 
thing  coming  at  you ;  so  when  a  person  fccJs 
his  tfaoQghts  are  run  out,  and  he  has  no  more 
to  say,  it  is  as  natural  to  supply  his  weak  brain 
with  powder  at  the  nearest  place  of  access,  viz. 
the  nostrils.    This  is  so  evident,  that  nature 
suggests  the  use  according  to  the  indigence  of 
the  persons  who  take  this  medicine,  without 
being  prepossessed  with  the  force  of  fashion,  or 
custom.    For  example ;  the  native  Hibernians, 
who  are  reckoned  not  much  unlike  the  ancient 
Boeotians,  take  this  specific  for  emptiness  in  the 
head,  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  na- 
tion   under  the   sun.    The  learned  Sotiis,  as 
sparing  as  he  is  in  his  words,  would  be  still 
ore  silent  if  it  w^ere  not  for  this  powder. 
However  k>w  and  poor  the  taking  of  i<nufr  I 


argues  a  man  to  be  in  his  own  stock  of  thoughts, 
or  means  to  employ  his  brains  and  his  fingers ; 
yet  there  is  a  poorer  creature  in  the  world  than 
he,  and  this  is  a  borrower  of  snuff;  a  fellow  that 
keeps  no  box  of  his  own,  but  is  always  asking 
others  for  a  pinch.    Such  poor  rogues  put  me 
always  in  mind  of  a  common  phrase  among 
school-boys,  when  they  ore  composing  their  ex- 
ercise,, who  run  to  an  upper  scholar,  and  cry, 
*  Pray  give  me  a  little  sense.'    But  of  all  things 
commend  me  to  the  ladies,  who  are  got  into 
this  pretty  help  to  discourse.     I  have  been  these 
three  years  persuading  Sagissa*  to  leave  it  off; 
but  she  talks  so  much,  and  is  so  learned,  that 
she  is  above  contradiction.     However,  an  acci- 
dent the  other  day  brought  that  about,  which 
my  eloquence  could  never  accomplish.  She  had 
a  very  Pretty  Fellow  in  her  closet,  who  ran 
thither  to  avoid  some  company  that  came   to 
visit  her :  she  made  an  excuse  to  go  in  to  him 
for  some  implement  they  were  talking  of.     Her 
eager  gallant  snatched  a  Iciss;  but,  being  unused 
to  snuff,  some  grains  from  ofi^  her  upper  lip 
made  him  sneeze  aloud,  which  alarmed  the  visit- 
ants, and  has  made  a  discovery,  that  profound 
readinjCf,  very  much  intelligence,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  who  and  who  are  together,  cannot 
fill  her  vacant  hours  so  much,  but  she  is  some- 
times obliged  to  descend  to  entertainments  less 
intellectual. 

White's  Chocolate-house,  June  29. 

I  know  no  manner  of  news  from  this  place, 
but  that  Cynthio,  having  been  long  in  despair 
for  the  inexorable  Clarissa,  lately  resolved  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  good  old  way  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  has  pitched  upon  a  very  agreeable 
young  woman.  He  will  undoubtedly  succeed ; 
for  he  accosts  her  in  a  strain  of  nimiliarity, 
without  breaking  through  the  deference  that  is 
due  to  a  woman  whom  a  man  would  choose  for 
his  life.f  I  have  haxdly  ever  heard  rough  truth 
spoken  with  a  better  grace  than  in  this  his 
letter. 

*  Madam, — I  writ  to  you  on  Saturday  by  Mrs. 
Lucy,  and  give  you  this  trouble  to  urge  the 
same  request  I  made  then,  which  was,  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  you.  I  should 
be  very  far  fVom  desiring  this,  if  it  was  a  trans- 
gression of  the  most  severe  rules  to  allow  it : 
I  know  you  are  very  much  above  the  little  arts 
which  are  frequent  in  your  sex,  of  giving  un- 
necessary torment  to  their  admirers ;  therefore 
hope  you  will  do  so  much  justice  to  the  generous 
passion  I  have  for  you,  as  to  let  me  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acquainting  you  upon  what  motives 
I  pretend  to  your  good  opinion.    I  shall  not 

•The  ingenious  lady  here  alludnd  to,  under  the  name 
of  Bagifisa.  a  diminutive  from  the  word  Sace,  una  pro- 
bablv  Mrs.  De  la  Riviere  Manley.  who  provoked  Steel 
by  the  libertiPii  she  had  taken  with  his  charHctcr  in 
her  'Secret  Memoirs  from  the  New  Atliinir«,'  &.c. 
Phe  indi-crectly  rcnrwed  similar  provocations  in  her 
after  writings,  and  in  return  was  treated  roost  un. 
mercifully. 

t  I#ord  Hinchinbroke  married  lady  Elizabeth  Popham, 
only  dauffhter  of  Alexander  Popham,  esquire,  of  Litile- 
cotc,  in  Wiltshire. 
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trouble  you  with  my  flentiments  until  I  know 
how  they  will  be  received ;  and  as  I  know  no 
reason  wiiy  difTcrence  of  sex  should  make  our 
language  to  each  other  differ  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  right  reason,  I  shall  affect  plainness 
and  sincerity  in  my  discourses  to  you,  as  much 
as  other  lovers  do  perplexity  and  rapture.  In- 
stead of  saying,  I  sliaii  die  tor  yon,  J  profess,  I 
should  be  glad  to  lead  ray  life  with  you :  you  are 
as  beautiful,  as  witty,  as  prudent,  and  as  good- 
humoured  as  any  woman  breathing ;  but  I  must 
confess  to  you,  I  regard  all  these  excellences 
as  you  will  please  to  direct  them  for  my  happi- 
ness or  misery.  With  me,  madam,  the  only 
lasting  motive  to  love,  is  the  hope  of  its  becom- 
ing  mutual.  1  beg  of  you  to  let  Mrs.  Lucy 
■end  me  word  when  1  may  attend  you.  1  pro- 
mise you  I  will  talk  of  nothing  but  indifferent 
things ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  not 
how  1  shall  approach  you  in  the  tender  moment 
of  first  seeing  you,  afler  this  declaration  of,  ma- 
dam, your  most  obedient,  and  most  faithful 
humble  servant,  ice* 

WUVs  Coffee^hauee,  June  29. 

Having  taken  a  resolution,  when  plays  are 
acted  next  winter  by  an  entire  good  company, 
lo  publish  observations  from  time  to  time  on  the 
peribrmance  of  the  actors,  I  think  it  but  just  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  action,  for  the 
help  of  the  less  learned  part  of  the  audience, 
tliat  they  may  rationally  enjoy  so  refined  and 
instructive  a  pleasure  as  a  just  representation 
of  human  life.  The  great  errors  in  playing  are 
admirably  wpll  exposed  in  Hamlct*s  directions 
to  the  actors  who  are  to  play  in  his  supposed 
tragedy;  by  which  we  shall  form  our  future 
judgments  on  their  behaviour,  and  for  that 
reason  yon  have  the  discourse  as  follows : 

« Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
BOunc*d  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue : 
but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do, 
I  had  as  lieve  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
band,  thus ;  but  use  all  gently  :^  for  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may 'say)  whirlwind 
of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O, 
it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious 
perriwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  no- 
thing but  inexplicable  dumb  shows,  and  noise; 
I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whippM  for  o^er-do- 
ing  Termagant ;  it  out-herods  Herod :  pray  you, 
avoid  it  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  yon  overstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature :  for  any  thing  so  overdone 
is  from"  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  botii 
at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
*twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue 
her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  imsge,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and 
presstire.  Now  this,  overdone,  or  come  tardy 
off^  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of 
which,  one  most,  in  your  allowance,  o*erweigh 


a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  playen, 
that  I  have  seen  play, — and  heard  others  praise, 
and  that  highly — not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  tlie  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the 
gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strut- 
tod  and  bellow*d,  that  i  have  thought  some  of 
nature*s  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not 
made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominably.  This  should  be  reformed  alto* 
gether.  And  let  those  that  play  your  clowns, 
speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them :  for 
there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to 
set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to 
laugh  too ;  though  in  the  mean  time,  some  ne- 
cessary question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  con- 
sidered; that^s  villanous,  and  shows  a  most 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  iU' 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  39. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  obligation,  and  an 
assistance  to  my  treatise  upon  punning,  if  any 
one  would  please  to  inform  me  in  what  class 
among  the  learned,  who  play  with  words,  to 
place  the  author  of  the  following  letter. 

^SiR, — Not  long  since  you  were  pleased  to 
give  us  a  chimerical  account  of  the  famous  fa- 
mily of  the  Staffs,  from  whence  I  suppose  you 
would  insinuate,  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and 
numerous  house  in  all  Europe.  But  I  positively 
deny  that  it  is  either,  and  wonder  much  at  your 
audacious  proceedings  in  this  matter,  since  it 
is  well  known,  that  our  most  illustrious,  most 
renowned,  and  most  celebrated  Roman  family 
of  Ix  has  enjoyed  the  precedency  to  all  others, 
from  the  reign  of  good  old  Saturn.  I  could  say 
much  to  the  defamation  and  disgrace  of  your 
family ;  as,  that  your  relations  Distaff  and  Broom- 
staff  were  both  mconsiderable  mean  persons,  one 
spinning,  the  other  sweeping  the  streets,  for  their 
daily  bread.  But  I  forbear  to  vent  my  spleen  on 
objects  so  much  beneath  my  indignation.  I  shall 
only  give  the  world  a  catalogue  of  my  ancestors, 
and  leave  them  to  determine  which  hath  hitherto 
had,  and  which  for  the  future  ought  to  have,  the 
preference. 

First  then,  comes  the  most  famous  and  popu- 
lar lady  Meretrix,  parent  of  the  fertile  family  of 
Bellatrix,  Famulatrix,  Nutrix.Obstctrix,  Lotriz, 
Netrix,  Coctrix,  Ornatrix,  Sarcinatrix,  Fextrix, 
Balneatrix,  Portatrix,  Saltatrix,  Divinatrix,  Gon- 
jectrix,  Comtrix,  Dchitrix,  Creditrix,  Donatriz, 
Ambulatrix,  Mercatrix,  Adsectrix,  Assectatrix, 
Palpatrix,  PrBceptrix,  Pistrix. — I  am  yours, 

•  ELIZ.  POTATRIX.' 

St.  Jameo's  Coffee-house,  June  17. 

Letters  from  Brussels  of  the  second  of  July, 
N.  S.  say,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene,  having  received  advice  that  the 
marshal  Villars  had  drawn  a  considerable  bod^ 
out  of  the  garrison  of  Tournay,  to  reinforce  his 
army,  marched  towards  thAt  place,  and  came 
before  it  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty, 
seventh.  As  soon  as  they  came  into  that  ground, 
the  prince  of  Nassau  was  sent  with  tf  strong  de- 
tachment to  take  post  at  St  Amend  ;  and  at  Uie 
same  time  my  lord  Orkney  received  orders  to 
poBseaa  himself  of  Mortagne ;  both  which  wore 
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meoMBfttUy  ezMated ;  whereby  we  were  mas. 
fere  of  the  Scheld  and  Scarp.  Eight  men  were 
drawn  out  of  each  troop  of  dragoons  and  com. 
pany  of  foot  in  the  garrison  of  Tournay,  to 
make  up  the  reinforcement  which  was  ordered  to 
join  marshal  Villars.  On  advice,  that  the  allies 
were  marching  towards  Tournay,  they  endea- 
voured  to  return  into  the  town,  but  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  earl  of  Orkney,  by  whom  the 
whole  body  was  killed  or  taken.  These  letters 
add,  that  twelve  hundred  dragoons  (each  horse- 
man carrying  a  foot-soldier  behind  him)  were 
detached  from  Mons  to  throw  themselves  into 
Tournay ;  but,  upon  appearance  of  a  great  body 
of  horse  of  the  allies,  retired  towards  C^nde.  We 
hear  that  the  garrison  does  not  consist  of  more 
than  three  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Of  the 
sixty  battalions  designed  to  be  employed  in  this 
siege,  seven  are  English,  viz.  two  of  guards,  and 
the  regiments  of  Argyle,  Temple,  Evans,  and 
Meredith.    * 
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Qoieqald  acQift  homines 

^nostri  est  Arrsgo  lihelli.  Juv.  Sat  i.  85, 88. 

Whste'er  oien  do.  or  say.  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  papjr  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

BY  MRS.  JENNY  DISTAFF.  HALF-SISTER  TO 
MR.  BICKERSTAFP. 


^roni  my  own  Apartmeta,  June  30. 

Maxt  affairs  calling  my  brother  into  the 
eoontry,  the  care  of  our  intelligence  with  the 
town  is  left  to  me  for  some  time  i  therefore  you 
must  expect  the  advices  you  meet  with  in  this 
paper,  to  be  such  as  more  immediately  and  natu- 
rally  fail  under  the  consideration  of  our  sex. 
History,  therefore,  written  by  a  woman,  you 
will  easily  imagine  to  consist  of  love  in  all  its 
forma,  both  in  the  abuse  of,  and  obedience  to 
that  passion.  As  to  the  faculty  of  writing  itself^ 
it  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  demanded  that  style 
and  ornament  shall  be  so  much  consulted,  as 
troth  and  simplicity ;  which  latter  qualities  we 
may  more  justly  pretend  to  beyond  the  other  sex. 
While,  therefore,  the  administration  of  our  af. 
&irs  is  in  my  hands,  you  shall  from  time  to  time 
have  an  exact  account  of  all  false  lovers,  and 
their  shallow  pretences  for  breaking  off;  of  all 
termagant  wives  who  make  wedlock  a  yoke ;  of 
men  who  affect  the  entertainments  and  manners 
suitable  only  to  our  sex,  and  women  who  pre- 
tend to  the  conduct  of  such  affairs  as  are  only 
within  the  province  of  men.  It  is  necessary 
farther  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  the  usual 
places  of  resort  being  utterly  out  of  my  pro- 
vince or  observation,  I  shall  be  obliged  frequent- 
ly to  change  the  dates  of  places,  as  occurrences 
come  into  my  way.  Tb^  following  letter  I 
lately  received  from  Epsom.* 

^  Epsom^  June  28, 

*  It  is  now  almost  three  weeks  since  what  you 
writ  aboat  happened  in  this  place.   The  quarrel 

*  Aboal  this  time  Epsom  was  a  plaoe  pretty  much 
laaw'lsd  to  io  the  summer  season ;  but  the  company 
tfeerv  lenerally  eoosisted  mote  of  people  in  health, 
tkaa  of  psisoBs  who  bad  any  real  want  of  its  miaeral  I 


between  my  friends  did  not  run  so  high«s  I  find 
your  accounts  have  made  it.    The  truth  of  the 
tact  you  shall  have  very  faithfully.     You  are  to 
understand,  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
scene  were  lady  Autumn,  and  lady  Springly : 
Autumn  is  a  person  of  good  breeding,  formality, 
and  a  singular  way  practised  in  the  last  age ; 
and  lady  Springly  a  modern  impertinent  of  our 
sex,  wlio  affects  as  improper  a  familiarity,  as 
the  other  does  distance.    Lady  Autumn  knows 
to  a  hair's  breadth  where  her  place  is  in  all  as- 
semblies and  conversations ;  but  Springly  nei. 
ther  gives  nor  takes  place  of  any  body,  but  un. 
derstands  the  place  to  signify  no  more,  than  to 
have  room  enough  to  be  at  ease  wherever  she 
comes.     Thus,  while  Autumn  takes  the  whole 
of  this  life  to  consist  in  understai>ding  punctilio 
and  decorum,  Springly  takes  every  tiling  to  be 
becoming,  which  contributes  to  her  ease  and 
satisfaction.     These  heroines  have  married  two 
brothers,  both  knights.    Springly  is  the  spouse 
of  the  elder,  who  is  a  baronet ;  and  Autumn, 
being  a  rich  widow,  has  taken  the  younger,  and 
her  purse  endowed  him  with  an  equal  fortune, 
and  knighthood  of  the  same  order.    This  jum- 
ble of  titles,  you  need  not  doubt,  has  been  an 
aching  torment  to  Autumn,  who  took  place  of 
the  other  on  no  pretence,  but  her  carelessness 
and  disregard  of  distinction.     The  secret  occa- 
sion of  envy  broiled  long  in  the  breast  of  Au- 
tumn ;  but  no  opportunity  of  contention  on  that 
subjeet  happening,  kept  all  things  quiet  until 
the  accident  of  which  you  demand  an  account. 
*  It  was  given  out  among  all  the  gay  people 
of  this  place,  that  on  Uie  ninth  instant  several 
damsels,  swift  of  foot,  were  to  run  for  a  suit  of 
head.clothe8  at  the  Old  Wells.    Lady  Autumn 
on  this  occasion  invitod  Springly  to  go  with  her 
in  her  coach  to  see  the  race.     When  they  came 
to  the  place,  where  the  governor  of  Epsom  and 
all  his  court  of  citizens  were  assembled,  as  well 
as  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  orders,  a  brisk  young 
fellow  addresses  himself  to  the  vounger  of  the 
ladies,  viz.  Springly,  and  offers  her  his  service 
to  conduct  her  into  the  music-room.    Springly 
accepts  the  compliment,  and  is  led  triumphantly 
through  a  bowing  crowd,  while  Autumn  is  left 
among  the  rabble,  and  has  much  ado  to  get  back 
into  her  coach ;  but  she  did  it  at  last :  and  as  it 
is  usual  to  see  by  the  horses  my  lady's  present 
disposition,  she  orders  John  to  whip  furiously 
home  to  her  husband ;  where,  when  she  enters, 
down  she  sits,  began  to  unpin  bcr  hood,  and  la- 
ment her  foolish  fond  heart,  to  marry  into  a  fa- 
mily  where  she  was  so  little  regarded ;  she  that 

might .     Here  she  stops ;  then  rises  up,  and 

stamps  and  sits  down  again.  Her  gentle  knight 
made  his  approach  wim  a  supple  beseeching 
gesture.  **  My  dear  !*'  said  he—"  Tell  me  no 
dears  !'*  replied  Autumn,  in  the  presence  of  the 

governor  and  all  the  merchants "  What  will 

the  world  say  of  a  woman  that  has  thrown  her. 
self  away  at  this  rate  ?"  Sir  Thomas  withdrew, 
and  knew  it  would  not  be  long  a  secret  to  him^ 
as  well  as  that  experience  told  him,  he  that  mar- 
tries  a  fortune  is  of  course  guilty  of  all  faults 
Against  his  wifo,  let  them  be  committed  by  whom  j 

ntey  will.    But  Springly,  an  hour  or  two  afler,  4 

returns  from  the  Wells,  and  finds  the  whole  j 

I  company  together.    0own  she  sat,  and  a  pro-  i 
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found  iilence  ensued.  You  know  a  premedi. 
tated  quarrel  usually  be^ns,  and  works  up  with 
the  words  some  people.  The  silence  was  broken 
■  by  lady  Autumn,  who  began  to  say,  "  There  are 
some  people  who  fancy,  that  if  some  people" — 
Springly  immediately  takes  her  up,  *^  There  are 
some  people  who  fancy,  if  other  people" — Au- 
tumn repartees,  "  People  may  give  themselves 
airs ;  but  other  people,  perhaps,  who  make  less 
ado,  may  be,  perhaps,  as  agreeable  as  people 
who  set  themselves  out  more."  All  the  other 
people  at  the  table  sat  mute,  while  these  two 
people,  who  were  quarrelling,  went  on  with  the 
use  of  the  word  people,  instancing  the  very  ac- 
cidents between  them,  as  if  they  kept  only  in 
distant  hints.  Therefore,  says  Autumn,  red- 
dening,  "  There  are  some  people  will  go  abroad 
in  other  people's  coaches,  and  leave  those  with 
whom  they  went  to  shifl  for  themselves  :  and  if, 
perhaps,  those  people  have  married  the  younger 
brother ; 'yet,  perhaps,  he  may  be  beholden  to 
those  people  for  what  he  is.  Springly  smartly 
answers,  "People  may  bring  so  much  ill-hu- 
mour into  a  iamily,  as  people  may  repent  their 

receiving   their  money;"    and   goes  on  

^  Every  body  is  not  considerable  enough  to  give 
her  uneasiness."  Upon  this  Autumn  comes  up 
to  her,  and  desired  her  to  kiss  her,  and  never  to 
see  her  again ;  which  her  sister  refusing,  my 
lady  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear. Springly  re- 
tarns  ;  "  Ay,  ay,  said  she,  I  knew  well  enough 
you  meant  me  by  your  some  people ;"  and  gives 
another  on  the  other  side.  To  it  they  went  with 
most  masculine  fury;  each  husband  ran  in. 
The  wives  immediately  fell  upon  their  husbands, 
and  tore  perriwigs  and  cravats ;  the  company  in- 
terposed, when  (according  to  the  slip-knot  of 
matrimony,  which  makes  them  return  to  one 
another  when  any  put  in  between)  the  ladies 
and  their  husbands  fell  upon  all  the  rest  of  the 
company ;  and,  having  beat  all  their  friends.and 
relations  out  of  the  house,  came  to  themselves 
time  enough  to  know,  there  was  np  bearing  the 
jest  of  the  place  after  these  adventures,  and 
therefore  marched  off  the  next  day.  It  is  said, 
the  governor  has  sent  several  joints  of  mutton, 
and  nas  proposed  divers  dishes  very  exquisitely 
dressed,  to  bring  them  down  again.  From  his 
address  and  knowledge  in  roast  and  boiled,  all 
our  hopes  of  the  return  of  this  good  company 
depend.  I  am,  dear  Jenny,  your  ready  friend 
and  servant,              MARTHA  TATLER.' 

Whitens  CJiocolate-housey  June  30. 

This  day  appeared  here  a  figure  of  a  person, 
'whom  services  to  the  f^ir  sex  have  reduced  him 
to  a  kind  of  existence  for  which  there  is  no 
name.  If  there  be  a  condition  between  lifo  and 
death,  without  b^g  absolutely  dead  or  living, 
his  state  is  that  His  aspect  and  complexion, 
in  his  robust  days,  gave  him  the  illustrious  title 
of  Africanus :  but  it  is  not  only  from  the  warm 
climates  in  which  he  has  served,  nor  from  tlie 
disasters  which  he  has  suffered,  that  he  deserves 
the  same  appellation  with  that  renowned  Ro- 
man ;  but  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  ap- 
pears in  his  last  moments,  is  what  gives  him 
the  undoubted  character  of  hero.  Cato  stabbed 
Umii^,  and  Hanaibal  drank  poison;  but  our 


Africanus  lives  in  the  ccmUnual  puncture  of 
aching  bones  and  poisoned  juices.  The  old 
heroes  fled  from  torments,  by  death;  and  this 
modern  lives  in  death  and  torments,  with  a 
heart  wholly  bent  upon  a  supply  for  remaining 
in  them.  An  ordinary  spirit  would  sink  unda 
his  oppressions,  but  he  makes  an  advantage  of 
his  very  sorrow,  and  raises  an  income  from  his 
diseases.  Long  has  this  worthy  been  oonver. 
sant  in  bartering,  and  knows  that  when  stocks 
are  lowest,  it  is  the  time  to  buy.  Therefore, 
with  much  prudence  and  tranquillity,  he  thinks, 
that  now,  he  has  not  a  bone  sound,  but  a  thou* 
sand  nodous  parts  for  which  the  anatomists 
have  not  words,  and  more  diseases  than  the 
college  ever  heard  of,  it  is  the  only  time  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity  for  lifo.  Sir  Thomas  told  me, 
it  was  an  entertainment  more  surprising  and 
pleasant  than  can  be  imagined,  to  see  an  in- 
habitant  of  neither  world,  without  hand  to  lift, 
or  leg  to  move,  scarce  tongue  to  utter  his  mean- 
ing, BO  keen  upon  biting  the  whole  world,  and 
making  bubbles  at  his  exit.  Sir  Thomas  added, 
that  he  woQid  have  bought  twelve  shillings  a- 
year  of  him,  but  that  he  feared  there  was  some 
trick  in  it,  and  believed  him  already  dead. 
*  What,'  says  the  knight,  *  is  Mr.  Partridge, 
whom  I  met  just  now  going  on  both  his  legs 
firmer  than  I  can,  allowed  to  be  quite  dead ;  and 
'shall  Africanus,  without  one  limb  that  can  do 
its  office,  be  pronounced  alive  V 

What  heightened  the  tragi-comedy  of  this 
market  for  annuities  was,  that  the  observation 
of  it  provoked  Monoculus  (who  is  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all  men)  to  many  excellent  reflections, 
which  he  spoke  with  the  vehemence  and  lan- 
guage both  of  a  gamester  and  an  orator.  '  When 
I  cast,*  said  that  delightful  speaker,  *  my  eye 
upon  thee,  thou  unaccountable  Africanus,  I 
cannot  but  call  myself  as  unaccountable  as  thou 
art ;  for  certainly  we  were  born  to  show  what 
contradictions  nature  is  pleased  to  form  in  the 
same  species.  Here  am  I,  able  to  eat,  to  drink, 
to  sleep,  and  to  do  all  acts  of  nature,  except  be- 
getting my  like ;  and  yet,  by  an  unintelligible 
force  of  spleen  and  fancy,  I  every  moment  im- 
agine I  am  dying.  It  is  utter  madness  in  thee 
to  provide  for  supper  ;  for  I  will  bet  you  ten  to 
one,  you  do  not  live  until  half  an  hour  afler 
four ;  and  yet  I  am  so  distracted  as  to  be  in  foar 
every  moment,  though  I  will  lay  ten  to  three,  I 
drink  three  pints  of  burnt  claret  at  your  funeral 
three  nights  hence.  After  all,  I  envy  thee; 
thou  who,  dying,  hast  no  sense  of  death,  art 
happier  than  one  in  health,  who  always  foars  iL* 
The  knight  had  gone  on,  but  that  a  third  man 
ended  the  scene  by  applauding  the  knight's 
eloquence  and  philosophy,  in  a  laughter  too 
violent  for  his  own  constitution,  as  much  as  he 
mocked  that  of  Africanus  and  Monoculus. 

St.  James's  Coffee-house,  July  1. 

This  day  arrived  here  three  mails  from  Hol- 
land, with  advices  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Low-Countries,  which  say,  that  the  confederate 
army  extends  from  Louchin,  on  the  causeway 
between  Tournay  and  Lisle,  to  Epain,  near 
Mortagne  on  the  Scheld.  The  marshal  Villartf 
remains  in  his  camp  at  Lens ;  but  it  is  said,  he 
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detached  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  the  chevalier  de  Luxemburg,  with  orders  to 
form  a  camp  at  Crepin  on  the  Hainei  between 
Conde  and  St  Guillain,  where  he  is  to  be  joined 
by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  with  a  body  of  troops, 
and  after  their  conjunction,  to  attempt  to  march 
into  Brabant.  But  they  write  from  Brussels, 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  having  it  equally 
in  his  power  to  make  detachments  to  the  same 
parts,  they  are  under  no  apprehensions  from 
these  reports  for  the  safety  of  their  country. 
7*hey  further  add  from  Brussels,  that  they  have 
good  authority  for  believing  that  the  French 
troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  marshal  de  Be- 
xons,  are  retiring  out  of  Spain. 
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Quicquid  a^int  homines 

ncMiri  est  farrago  lilj^IIi.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,  86. 

Whatever  men  do.  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  ibeme.  P. 

BY  MBS.  JENNY    DI8TAPP,  HALFSISTEB  TO 
MB.  BICKERSTAFF. 

WkiU^s  ChocolateJiouse,  July  3.  -^^ 

It  may  be  thought  very  unaccountable,  that 
I,  who  can  never  bo  supposed  to  go  to  Whitens, 
should  pretend  to  talk  to  you  of  matters  proper 
ibr,  or  in  the  style  of  that  place.  But  though 
I  never  visit  these  public  haunts,  I  converse 
with  those  who  do ;  and  for  all  they  pretend  so 
much  to  tlie  contrary,  they  are  as  talkative  as 
our  sex,  and  as  much  at  a  loss  to  entertain  the 
present  company,  without  sacrificing  the  last, 
as  we  ourselves.  This  reflection  has  led  me 
into  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  speech ;  and 
made  me  look  over  in  my  memory,  all  my  ac- 
quaintance of  both  sexes,  to  know  to  which  I 
may  more  justly  impute  the  sin  of  superfluous 
discourse  in  regttd  to  conversation,  without 
entering  into  it,  as  it  nspects  religion. 

I  foresee  my  acquaintance  will,  immediately 
upon  starting  this  subject,  ask  me  how  I  shall 
celebrate  Mrs.  Also  Copswood,  the  Yorkshire 
huntress,  who  is  come  to  town  lately,  and  moves 
as  if  she  were  on  her  nag,  and  gomg  to  take  a 
fire-bar  gate ;  and  is  as  loud  as  if  she  were  fol. 
lowing  her  dogs  ?  I  can  easily  answer  that ;  for 
ahe  is  as  soil  as  Damon,  in  comparison  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Tom  Bellfrey,  who  is  the  most 
accomplished  man  in  this  kingdom  for  all  gen- 
tkman-Iike  activities  and  accomplishments.  It 
is  allowed,  that  he  is  a  professed  enemy  to  the 
Italian  performers  in  music.  But  then  for  our 
own  native  manner,  according  to  the  customs 
and  known  usage  of  our  island,  he  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, ibr  the  generality  of  the  pleasure  he  be- 
stows,  much  before  those  fellows,  though  they 
sin^  to  full  theatres.  For  what  is  a  theatrical 
voice  to  that  of  a  ibx-hunter?  I  have  been  at  a 
mosical  entertainment  in  an  open  field,  where 
it  amazed  me  to  hear  to  what  pitches  the  chief 
masters  would  reach.  There  was  a  meeting 
Mftr  our  seat  in  Staffordshire,  and  tlie  most 
cauae&t  of  all  the  coontief  of  England  were  at 


iL  How  wonderful  was  the  harmony  between 
men  and  dogs  !  Robin  Cartail  of  Bucks  was  to 
answer  to  Jowler ;  Mr.  Tinbreast  of  Cornwall 
was  appointed  to  open  with  Sweetlips,  and  beau 
Slimber,  a  Londoner,  undertook  to  keep  up  with 
Trips,  a  whelp  just  set  in :  Tom  Bellfrey  and 
Riugwood  were  coupled  together,  to  fill  the  cry 
on  all  occasions,  and  be  in  at  the  death  of  the 
fox,  hare,  or  stag  ;  for  which,  both  the  dog  and 
the  man  were  excellently  suited,  and  loved  one 
anothnr,  and  were  as  much  together  as  Banister 
and  King.  When  Jowler  first  alarmed  the  field, 
Cartail  repeated  every  note ;  Sweetlip^s  treble 
succeeded,  and  shook  the  wood;  Tinbreast 
echoed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it.  We 
were  soon,  oiler  all,  at  a  loss,  until  we  rode  up 
and  found  Trips  and  Slimber  at  a  default  in  half 
notes;  but  the  day  and  the  tune  was  recovered 
by  Tom  Bellfrey  and  Ringwood,  to  the  great 
joy  of  us  all,  though  they  drowned  every  other 
voice  :  for  Bellfrey  carries  a  note  four  furlongs, 
three  rods,  and  six  paces,  farther  than  any 
other  in  England. 

I  fear  the  mention  of.  this  will  be  thought  a 
digression  from  my  purpose  about  speech  ;  but 
i.  answer,  no.  Since  this  is  used  where  speech 
rather  should  be  employed,  it  may  come  into 
consideration  in  the  same  chapter :  for  Mr. 
Bellfrey  being  at  a  visit  where  I  was,  viz.  at 
his  cousin's  (Lady  Dainty's)  in  Soho-square, 
was  asked,  what  entertainments  they  bad  in  the 
country  7  Now,  Belfrey  is  very  ignorant,  and 
much  a  clown;  but  confident  withal.  In  a 
word,  he  struck  up  a  fox-chase ;  lady  Dainty's 
dog,  Mr.  Sippet,  as  she  calls  him,  started, 
jumped  out  of  his  lady's  lap,  and  fell  a-barking. 
Bellfrey  went  on,  and  called  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  into  the  square.  Never  was  woman 
in  such  confusion  as  that  delicate  lady.  But 
tiierc  was  no  stopping  her  kinsman.  A  room 
full  of  ladies  fell  into  the  most  violent  laughter : 
my  lady  looked  as  if  she  was  shrieking  :  Mr« 
Sippet  m  the  middle  of  the  room,  breaking  his 
heart  with  barking,  but  all  of  us  unheard.  As 
soon  as  Bellfrey  became  silent,  up  gets  my  lady, 
and  takes  him  by  the  arm,  to  lead  him  off; 
Bellfrey  was  in  his  boots.  As  she  was  hurry- 
ing him  away,  his  spurs  take  hold  of  her  pet- 
ticoat; his  whip  throws  down  a  cabinet  of 
china ;  he  cries,  *  What !  are  your  crocks  rot- 
ten 7  are  your  petticoats  ragged  7  a  man  cannot 
walk  in  your  house  for  trincums.* 

Every  county  of  Great  Britain  has  one  hun- 
dred or  more  of  this  sort  of  fellows,  who  roar 
instead  of  speaking.  Therefore  if  it  be  true^ 
that  we  women  are  also  given  to  a  greater  flu- 
ency of  words  than  is  necessary,  sure,  she  that 
disturbs  but  a  room  or  family,  is  more  to  be 
tolerated,  than  one  who  draws  together  whole 
parishes  and  coimties,  and  sometimes  (with  an 
estate  that  might  make  him  the  blessing  and 
ornament  of  the  world  around  him)  has  no 
otlier  view  and  ambition,  but  to  be  an  animal 
above  dogs  and  horses,  without  the  relish  of 
any  one  enjoyment  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
faculties  of  human  nature.  I  know  it  will  here 
be  said,  that  talking  of  mere  country  squires  at 
this  rate,  is,  as  it  were,  to  write  against  Valen- 
tine and  Orson.  To  prove  any  uiing  against 
the  raoe  of  men,  you  must  take  thom  as  they  are 
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adorneil'with  education ;  as  they  live  in  courts, 
or  have  received  instructions  in  colleges. 
•  But  I  am  so  full  of  my  l&tn  entertainment  by 
Mr.  Bellfrey,  that  I  must  defer  pursuing  this 
oubject  to  another  day ;  and  wave  the  proper 
observations  on  tlie  different  offenders  in  this 
kind,  some  by  proibund  eloquence  on  small  oc- 
casions, others  by  degrading  speech  upon  great 
circumstances.  Expect,  therefore,  to  hear  of 
the   whisperer  without  business,  the   laugher 

•  without  wit,  the  com  plainer  without  receiving 
injuries,  and  a  very  large  crowd,  which  I  shall 
not  forestall,  who  are  common  (though  not  cotti- 
moniy  observed)  impertinents,  whose  tongues 

*  are  too  valuable  for  their  brains,  and  are  the 
^  general  despisers  of  us  women,  though  we 

have  tiieir  superiors,  men  of  sense,  for  our  ser- 
vants. 


WilVa  Coffeehouse,  July  3. 

A  very  ingenious  gentleman  was  complain- 
ing this  evening,  thaKhe  players  are  grown  so 
severe  critics,  that  they  would  not  take  in  his 
play«  though  it  has  as  many  fine  things  in  it  as 
any  play  £at  has  been  writ  since  the  days  of 
Dry  den.  He  began  his  discourse  about  his 
play  with  a  preface. 

*  There  fc,'  said  he,  *  Somewhat  (however  we 
palliate  H)  in  the  very  frame  and  make  of  us, 
that  subjects  our  minds  to  chagrin  and  irre- 
solution 9n  any  emergency  of  time  or  place. 
The  difficulty  grows  on  onr  sickfincd  imagina- 
tion, under  all  the  killing  circumstances  of 
danger  and  disappointment.     This  we  sec,  not 

.finly  in  the  men  of  retirement  and  fancy,  but  in 
the  characters  of  the  men  of  action;  with  tliis 
only  difference,  the  coward  sees  the  danger,  and 
sickens  under  it ;  the  hero,  warmed  by  the  diffi. 
culty,  dilates,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  that, 
and  in  some  sort  makes  use  of  his  very  fears  to 
disarm  it.  A  remarkable  i^ptanco  of  this  we 
h«re  in  the  great  Caesar,  when  he  came  to  the 
Rubicon,  and  was  entering  upon  a  part,  perhaps 
the  roost  hazardous  he  ever  bore  (certainly  the 
most  ungrateful)  a  war  with  his  countrymen. 
When  his  mind  brooded  o'er  personal  affronts, 
perhaps  his  anger  burned  with  a  desire  of  re- 
venge.    But  when  more  serious  refjeclions  laid 

^  before  him  the  hazard  of  the  enterprise,  with 
the  dismal  consequences  which  were  like  to  at- 
tend it,  aggravated  by  a  special  circumstance, 
**  What  figiure  it  would  bear  in  the  tforld,  or 
how  be  excused  to  posterity !  What  shall  he 
do  7" Hie  honour,  which  was  his  religion, 

**bids  him  arm ;  and  he  sounds  the  inclinations 

•of  his  party,  by  this  set  speech : 

'  CJESAR  TO  MS  PARTY  AT  THE  RUBICON. 

*  Great  /ofve.  attend,  and  thou  my  native  soil, 
.  Bafe  tn  my  triumphs,  gtiittefl  in  my  spoil : 

Witnesfl  with  what  reluctance  I  oppoaa 

Mv  arm*  to  thine,  seriire  of  other  foes. 

What  pas-Mve  breast  can  bear  diwrrace  like  roinef 

TVaifflr/— For  this  I  conquered  on  the  Rhine, 

Bndured  their  ten  years'  dnid^ery  in  Haul, 

Adjourned  their  fate,  and  saved  t>  e  Capitol. 

I  i^rew  by  every  guiltv  triumph  lets ;  ) 

The  crowd,  when  drunk  wfthjoy,  their  souls  express,  > 

Impatient  of  the  war,  yet  fear  bucobm.  ) 


Brave  actions  dazsle  with  too  bright  a  ray; 
Like  bird*  obscene,  they  chatter  at  the  day ; 
Giddy  with  rule,  and  valiant  in  debate. 
They  throw  the  die  of  war,  to  save  the  state. 
And,  Gods!  to  i^iid  ingratituiic^  with  fame, 
Af!siime  the  patriot's,  we  the  relKilV  name. 
Farewell,  my  friemls,  your  peiierHl  forlorn. 
To  your  bare  pity,  and  the  public  scorn, 
Musi  lay  that  hunoiir  and  his  laurel  down, 
To  serve  the  vain  capric4>s  of  the  gown ; 
Exposed  to  all  indignities,  the  brave 
!3escrve  of  those  they  gioriid  hut  to  save, 
To  rods  and  axes ! — No,  the  slaves  can't  dare 
Play  with  my  gncf,  and  tempt  my  lavi  despair. 
This,  shall  the  hunours  which  it  won.  maiaiaia. 
Or  do  me  Justice,  ere  1  hug  luy  cbaiiL* 

SU  Jameses  Coffee-house,  July  4. 

There  has  arrived  no  mail  since  our  last; 
so  that  we  have  no  manner  of  foreign  news, 
except  we  were  to  give  you  for  such,  the  many 
speculations  which  arc  on  foot  concerning  what 
was  imported  by  the  last  advices.  There  arc, 
it  seems,  si.xty  battalions  and  seventeen  squad- 
rons appointed  to  scrle  in  tlic  siege  of  Tour- 
nay  ;  the  garrison  of  which  place  consists  of 
but  eleven  battalions  and  four  squadrons.  Let- 
ters of  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  last  month  from 
Berlin,  have  brought  advice,  that  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Prussia,  and  his  majesty  Augus- 
tus, were,  within  few  days,  to  come  to  an  int^- 
view  at  Potsdam.  These  letters  mention,  that 
two  Polish  princes,  of  the  family  of  Sapieha 
and  Lubermirsky,  lately  arrived  from  Paris, 
confirm  the  reports  of  the  misery  in  France  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  give  a  particular  in- 
stance of  it ;  which  is,  that  on  the  day  monsieur 
Rouille  returned  to  court,  the  common  people 
gathered  in  crowds  about  the  dauphin^s  coach, 
crying,  *  Peace  and  bread,  bread  and  peace.* 

Mrs.  Distaff  has  taken  upon  her,  while  she 
writes  this  paper,  lo  turn  her  thoughts  wholly 
to  Uie  service  of  her  own  sex,  and  to  propose 
remedies  against  the  greatest  vexations  attend- 
ing female  life.  She  has  for  this  end  written 
a  small  treatise  concerning  the  Second  Word, 
with  an  appendix  on  the  use  of  a  Reply,  very 
proper  for  all  such  as  are  married  to  persons 
either  ill-bred,  or  ill-natured.  There  is  in  this 
tract  a  digression  for  the  use  of  virgins,  con- 
cerning the  words,  I  Will. 

A  gentlewoman  who  has  a  very  delicate  ear, 
wants  a  maid  who  can  whisper,  and  help  her 
in  Uie  government  of  her  family.  If  the  said 
servant  can  clear-starch,  iisp,  and  tread  sofUy, 
she  shall  have  suitable  encouragement  in  her 
wages. 
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Qnicquid  agunt  homines 
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Whatever  men  do,  or  say.  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P, 

BY   MR&  JENNY    DISTAFF.  HALFSISTER    TO 
MR.  BICKERflTAFF. 

Frwn  my  own  Apartment^  July  6. 

I  RND  among  my  brother's  papers  the  fel- 
lowing  letter,  verbBtim,  which  I  wonder  how 
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he  could  sappreas  so  long  ob  he  has,  since  it  was 
sent  him  for  no  other  end,  but  to  show  the 
good  effect  his  writings  hare  already  had  upon 
the  ill  customs  of  the  a|re. 

London,  June  83. 

'Sir, — ^The  end  of  all  public  papers  ought  to 
be  the  benefit  and  instruction,  as  well  as  tlie  di- 
Teriion  of  the  readerd :  to  which  I  see  none  so 
trolj  conducive  as  your  late  performances ; 
especially  those  tending  to  the  rooting  out  fVom 
among  us,  that  unchristian-like  and  bloody 
castom  of  duelling ;  which,  that  you  have  al- 
ready in  some  theasure  perfbrmeJ,  will  appear 
to  the  public  in  the  following  no  less  true  than 
heroic  story. 

*A  noble  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  the 
honour  of  serving  his  country  as  major  of  the 
trainbands,  being  at  the  general  mart  of  stock- 
jobbers, called  Jonathan's,  endeavouring  to  raise 
himself  (as  all  men  of  honour  ought)  to  the  de- 
gree of  colonel  at  least;  it  happened  that  he 
bought  the  bear  of  another  officer,  who,  though 
not  commissioned  in  the  army,  yet  no  less  emi- 
nentlj  serves  the  public  than  the  other,  in  rais- 
ing the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  by  raising  that 
of  the  stocks.  However,  having^  sold  the  hear, 
and  words  arising  about  the  delivery,  the  most 
noble  major,  no  less  scorning  to  be  outwitted  in 
the  coffee-house,  than  to  run  into  tlic  field  ac- 
cording to  method,  abused  the  othcfr  with  the 
titles  of  rogue,  villain,  bearskin-man,  and  the 
hke.  Whereupon  satisfaction  was  demanded, 
and  accepted ;  so,  forth  the  major  marched, 
ommanding  his  adversary  to  follow.  To  a 
JSOit  spacious  room  in  the  sheriff's  house,  near 
the  place  of  quarrel,  they  come ;  where,  having 
^k  regard  to  what  you  have  lately  published, 
tbej  resolved  not  to  shed  one  another's  blood 
in  that  barbarous  manner  you  prohibited ;  yet, 
not  willing  to  put  up  affronts  without  satisfac- 
tion, they  stripped,  and,  in  decent  manner, 
foDght  full  fairly  with  their  wrathful  hands. 
The  combat  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  in 
which  time  victory  was  oflen  doubtful,  and 
many  a  dry  blow  was  strenuously  laid  on  by 
each  side,  until  the  major,  finding  his  adversary 
obstinate,  unwilling  to  give  him  further  chas- 
tisement, with  roost  shrill  voice  cried  out,  **  I 
am  satisfied,  enoogb!"  Whereupon  the  combat 
ceased,  and  both  were  friends  immediately. 

*  Thus  the  world  may  see,  how  necessary  it 
it  to  encourage  those  men,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  instruct  the  people  in  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  preservation.  I  am  in- 
formed,  a  body  of  worthy  citizens  have  agreed 
on  an  address  of  thanks  to  you,  for  what  you 
have  writ  on  the  foregoing  subject,  whereby 
they  acknowledge  one  of  their  highly  esteemed 
officers  preserved  from  death. — Your  humble 
Bervant  A.  B.' 

I  fear  the  word  hear  is  hardly  to  be  under- 
itood  among  the  polite  people ;  but  I  take  the 
meaning  to  be,  that  one  who  insures  a  real 
value  upon  an  imaginary  thing,  is  said  to  sell 
ft  hear,  and  is  the  same  thing  as  a  promise 
anioBg  courtiers,  or  a  vow  between  lovers.  I 
hare  writ  to  my  brother  to  hasten  to  town ;  and 
hope  thai  printing  the  letters  directed  to  him, 
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which  I  know  not  how  to  answer,  wHl  bring 
him  speedily;  and,  therefore,  I  add  also  the 
following: 

July  5, 1709. 

'  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — ^You  have  hinted  a  ge- 
nerous intention  of  taking  under  your  con- 
sideration the  whisperers  without  business,  and 
laughers  without  occasion ;  as  you  tender  the 
welfare  of  your  coimtry,  I  entreat  you  not  to 
forget  or  delay  so  public-spirited  a  work.  Now 
or  never  is  the  time.  Maiw  other  calamities 
may  cease  with  the  war ;  btn  I  ditinally  dread 
the  multiplication  of  these  inortils  under  the 
ease  and  luxuriousness  of  a  settled  peace,  half 
the  blessing  of  which  may  be  destroyed  by  them. 
Their  mistake  lies  certamly  here,  in  a  fetched 
belief,  that  their  mimicry  passes  for  real  busi- 
ness, or  true  wit  Dear  sir,  convince  them,  thiit 
it  never  was,  is,  or  ever  will  be,  either  of  them| 
nor  ever  did,  does,  or  to  all  futurity  ever  can, 
look  like  either  of  them ;  but  that  it  is  the  most 
cursed  disturbance  in  nature,  which  is  possible 
to  be  inflicted  on  mankind,  under  the  noble 
definition  of  a  sociable  creature.  In  doing  this, 
sir,  you  will  oblige  more  humble  servants  thaa 
can  find  room  to  subscribe  their  names.' 

Whitens  Chocolate-hmue,  Juh  6. 

In  purfuance  to  my  last  date  from  hence,  I 
am  to  proceed  on  the  accounts  I  promised  of 
several  personages  among  the  tnen,  whose  con- 
spicuous  fortunes,  or  ambition  in  showing  their 
follies,  have  exalted  them  above  their  fellows. 
The  levity  of  their  minds  is  visible  in  their 
every  word  and  gesture,  and  there  is  not  k  day 
passes  but  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Wycherley's 
character  of  a  coxcomb  :  *  He  is  ugly  all  over 
with  the  affectation  of  the  fine  |rentleman.'  Now 
though  the  women  may  put  on  soflness  in  their 
looks,  or  affected  severity,  or  impertinent  |raiety,' 
or  pert  smartness^  Aeir  self-love  and  admiration 
cannot,  under  any  of  these  disguises,  appear«to 
invincible  as  that  of  the  men.  You  may  easily 
take  notice,  that  in  all  their  actions  there  is  a 
secret  approbation,  either  in  the  tone  of  their 
voice,  the  turn  of  their  body,  or  cast  of  their 
eye,  which  shows  that  they  are  extremely  in 
their  own  favoiu*. 

Take  one  of  your  men  of  business,  he  shall 
keep  you  half  an  hour  with  your  hat  off,  enter- 
taining you  with  his  consideration  of  that  affair 
you  spoke  of  to  him  last,  until  he  has  drawn  a 
crowd  that  observes  you  in  this  grimaoek  Then, 
when  he  is  public  enough,  he  immediately  runs 
into  secrets,  and  falls  a-whispering.  You  and 
he  make  breaks  with  adverlw;  as,  *  But  how- 
ever, thus  far;'  and  then  you  whisper  again, 
and  so  on,  until  they  who  are  about  you  are 
dispersed,  and  your  busy  man's  vanity  is  no 
longer  gratified  by  the  notice  taken  of  what  im- 
portancCL  he  is,  and  how  inconsideiable  you  are; 
for  your  pretender  to  business  is  never  in  secret, 
but  in  public. 

There  is  my  dear  lord  Nowhere,  ot  all  men 
the  most  gracious  and  most  obliging,  the  terror 
of  valets  de  chambrn,  whom  he  oppresses  with 
good-breeding,  by  inquiring  for  my  pood  lord, 
and  for  my  goodlody's  healtli.  This  inimitable 
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ooortier  will  whisper  a  priTy>oountellor*s  lac- 
quey with  the  utmost  goodness  and  onndescen- 
eion,  to*  know  when  they  next  sit ;  and  is  tho. 
roughly  taken  up,  and  thinks  he  has  a  part  in  a 
secret,  if  he  knows  that  there  is  a  secret  ^  What 
it  is,'  he  will  whisper  you,  that  *  time  will  dis. 
cover;'  then  he  shrugs,  and  calls  you  back 

again ^'Sir,  I  need  not  say  to  you,  that 

these  things  are  not  to  be  spoken  of and 

harkye,  no  names,   I  would  not  be  quoted.' 
What  adds  to  the  jest  is,  that  his  emptiness  has 
its  moods  and  seasons,  Vid  he  will  not  conde- 
.  Bcend  to  let  you  into  these  his  discoveries,  except 
he  is  in  very  good  humour,  or  has  seen  some- 
^  body  of  fashion  talk  to  you.     He  will  keep  his 
'  nothing  to  himself,  and  pass  by  and  overlook  as 
well  ac.the  best  of  them;  not  observing  that  he 
is  insolent  when  he  is  gracious,  and  obliging 
when  he  is  haughty.    Show  me  a  woman  so  in- 
considerable as  this  frequent  character. 

But  my  mind,  now  I  am  in,  turns  to  many  no 
less  observable.  Thou,  dear  Will  Slioestring !  I 
profess  myself  in  love  with  thee !  how  shall  I 
speak  thee  ?  how  shall  I  address  thee  ?  how  shall 
I  draw  thee  7  thou  dear  outside  !  Will  you  be 
combing  your  wig,  playing  with  your  box,  or 
picking  your  teeth  ?  or  choosest  thou  rather  to 
be  speaking ;  to  be  speaking  for  thy  only  pur- 
pose  in  speaking,  to  show  your  teeth?  Rub 
them  no  longer,  dear  Shoestring  :*  do  not  pre- 
meditate  murder  :  do  not  for  ever  whiten.  Oh ! 
that  for  my  quiet  and  his  own  they  were  rotten ! 

But  I  will  forget  him,  and  give  my  hand  to 
the  courtedBs  Umbra.  He  is  a  fine  man  indeed, 
but  the  soil  creature  bows  below  my  apron- 
string,  before  he  takes  it;  yet,  after  the  first 
ceremonies,  he  is  as  familiar  as  my  physician, 
and  his  insignificancy  makes  me  half  ready  to 
complain  to  him  of  all  I  would  to  my  doctor. 
He  is  so  courteous,  that  he  carries  half  the 
messages  of  ladies'  ails  in  town  to  their  mid- 
wives  and  nurses.  He  understands  too  the  art 
of  medicine,  as  far  as  to  the  cure  of  a  pimple,  or 
a  rash.  On  occasions  of  the  Tike  importance,  he 
is  the  most  assiduous  of  all  men  living,  in  con- 
sulting and  searching  precedents  from  family 
to  fiimily ;  then  he  speaks  of  his  obsequiousness 
and  diligence  in  the  style  of  real  services.  If 
you  sneer  at  him,  and  thank  him  for  his  great 
mendship,  he  bows,  and  says,  *  Madam,  all  the 
ffood  oflSces  in  my  power,  while  I  have  any 
knowledge  or  credit,  shall  be  at  your  service.' 
The  consideration  of  so  shallow  a  being,  and 
the  intent  application  with  which  he  pursues 
trifles,  has  maide  me  carefully  reflect  upon  that 
■ort  of  men  we  usually  call  an  impertinent :  and 
I  am,  upon  mature  deliberation,  so  far  from  be- 
ing offended  with  him,  that  I  am  really  obliged 
to  him ;  for  though  he  will  take  you  aside,  and 
talk  half  an  hour  to  you  upon  matters  wholly  in- 
si^iuficant,  with  the  most  solemn  air,  yet  I  con- 
sider, that  these  things  are  of  weight  m  his  im- 
agination,  and  thinks  he  is  communicating  what 
is  fi>r  my  sefvice.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a  just 
rule,  to  judge  of  a  man  by  his  intention,  ac- 
-^  — 

*  Sir  William  WhUIocke,  knight,  member  for  Oxon, 
bsncher  of  the  Middle  Temple:  be  is  the  learned  knight 
mentioned.  Tat  No.  43. 


cording  to  the  equity  of  good  breeding,  he  that 
is  impertinently  kind  or  wise,  to  do  you  service, 
ought  in  return  to  have  a  proportionable  place 
both  in  your  afiection  and  esteem ;  so  that  the 
courteous  Umbra  deserves  the  favour  of  all  his 
acquaintance ;  for  though  he  never  served  them, 
he  is  ever  willing  to  do  it,  and  believes  he  does 
it 

As  impotent  kindness  is  to  be  returned  with 
all  our  abilities  to  oblige ;  so  impotent  malice  is 
to  be  treated  with  all  our  force  to  depress  it  For 
this  reason  Fly-blow  (who  is  received  in  all  the 
families  in  town,  through  the  degeneracy  and 
iniquity  of  their  manners)  is  to  be  treated  like  a 
knave,  though  be  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  fools ; 
he  has  by  rote,  and  at  second-hand,  all  tliat  can 
be  said  of  any  man  of  figure,  wit,  and  virtue,  in 
town.  Name  a  man  of  worth,  and  this  creature 
tells  you  the  worst  passage  of  his  life.  Speak 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  this  pnppy  will  whis- 
per the  next  man  to  him,  though  he  has  nothing 
to  say  of  her.  He  is  a  fly  that  feeds  on  the  sore 
part,  and  would  have  nothing  to  live  on  if  the 
whole  body  were  in  health.  You  may  know 
him  by  the  frequency  of  pronouncing  tlie  parti- 
cle  but;  for  which  reason  I  never  heard  him 
spoke  of  with  common  charity,  without  using 
my  but  against  him :  for  a  friend  of  mine  saying 
the  other  day,  *  Mrs.  Distaff  has  wit,  good-hu- 
mour, virtue,  and  friendship ;'  tliis  ou  added, 
*  But  she  is  not  handsome.'  *  Coxcomb !  the 
gentleman  was  saying  what  I  was,  not  what  I 
was  not' 

St.  James's  CoffeeJiouse^  July  6. 

The  approaches  before  Tournay  have  been 
carried  on  with  great  success ;  and  our  advices 
from  the  camp  before  that  place  of  the  eleventh 
instant  say,  that  they  had  already  made  a  lodg. 
ment  on  the  glacis.  Two  hundred  boats  were 
come  up  the  Scheld  with  the  heavy  artillery  and 
ammunition,  which  would  be  employed  in  dis- 
mounting the  enemy's  defences,  and  raised  on 
the  batteries  the  fifteenth.  A  great  body  of 
miners  are  summoned  to  the  camp,  to  counter, 
mine  the  works  of  the  enemy.  We  are  con- 
vinced of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  by  a 
certain  account,  that  they  called  a  council  of 
war  to  consult  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to 
march  into  the  citadel,  and  leave  the  town  de- 
fenceless. We  are  assured,  Uiat  when  the  con- 
federate army  was  advancing  towards  the  camp 
of  marshal  Villars,  that  general  despatched  a 
courier  to  his  master  with  a  letter,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  approach,  which  concluded  witii 
the  following  words:  *The  day  begins  to  break, 
and,  your  majesty's  army  is  already  in  order  of 
battle.  Before  noon  I  hope  to  have  the  honour 
of  congratulating  your  majesty  on  the  success 
of  a  great  action ;  and  you  shall  be  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  marshal  Villars.' 

Mrs.  Distaff  hath  received  the  dialogue,  dated 
Monday  evening,  which  she  has  sent  forward 
to  Mr.  Bickerstaff  at  Maidenhead :  and  in  the 
mean  time  gives  her  service  to  the  parties. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  any  part  of  this 
paper  appears  dull,  there  is  a  design  in  it 
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Saturday,  July  9, 1709. 


Qnieqnid  agimt  hoinio< 
Bostri  eit  fkrrago  li  belli. 


Jhv.  Bat.  1.85,88. 


Wliate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  diMai, 
Our  BOCky  paper  aeitts  for  iti  tbeme.  P. 


BY  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF.  ESQ. 
Cfreeian  CoffeeJiaust,  July  7. 

As  I  am  caHed  forth  by  the  immenae  love  I 
_  jar  to  IDT  fellow-creatures,  and  the  warm  in- 
clinatioa  I  feel  witfatn  me,  to  stem,  as  far  aa  I 
tUL,  the  prevailing  torrent  office  and  ignorance ; 
BO  I  cannot  more  properly  pursue  that  noble  im. 
poise,  than  bj  setting  forth  the  excellence  of 
Tirtae  and  knowledge  in  their  native  and  beau- 
ttfnl  oc^onrs.  For  this  reason,  I  made  my  late 
excursion  to  Oxford,  where  those  qualities  ap- 
pear in  their  highest  lustre,  and  are  the  only 
|veienoes  to  honour  and  distinction.  Superiority 
IS  there  ^ iven  in  proportion  to  men's  advance- 
ment in  wisdom  and  learning;  and  that  just 
role  of  life  is  so  universally  received  among 
those  happy  people,  that  you  shall  see  an  ean 
walk  bare-headed  to  the  son  of  the  meanest  ar- 
tificer, in  respect  to  seven  years*  more  worth 
and  knowledge  than  the  nobleman  is  possessed 
a£  In  other  places  they  bow  to  men*8  fortunes, 
bat  here  to  their  understandings.  It  is  not  to 
be  expressed,  bow  pleasing  the  order,  the  disci- 
pGne,  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  is  to  a  phi- 
losopher, who  has,  by  many  years  experience  in 
the  world,  learned  to  contemn  every  thing  but 
what  is  revered  in  this  mansion  of  select  and 
well-taught  spirits.  The  magnificence  of  their 
pilaces,  the  rreatness  of  their  revenues,  the 
sweetness  of  their  groves  and  retirements,  seem 
eqnally  adapted  for  the  residence  of  princes  and 
philosophers;  and  a  familiarity  with  objects  of 
splendour,  as  well  as  places  of  recess,  prepares 
the  inhabitants  with  an  equanimity  for  their  fu- 
ture fortunes,  whether  humble  or  illustrious. 
Hoir  was  I  pleased  when  I  looked  round  at  St 
Mary's  and  could,  in  the  faces  of  the  ingenious 
youth,  see  ministers  of  state,  chanceDors,  bish- 
ops,  and  judges.  Here  only  is  human  life! 
Here  only  the  life  of  man  is  that  of  a  rational 
being !  ilere  men  understand  and  are  employ- 
ed in  works  worthy  their  noble  nature.  This 
transitory  being  passes  away  in  an  employment 
not  unworthy  a  future  state,  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  decrees  of  Providence.  Each  man 
lives  as  if  he  were  to  answer  the  questions  made 
to  Job,  *  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  7  Who  shut  up  the  sea 
with  doors,  and  said,  *  Hitherto  thou  shalt  come, 
and  no  farther  V  Such  speculations  make  life 
agreeable,  and  death  welcome. 

But,  alas !  I  was  torn  from  this  noble  society 
bv  the  business  of  this  dirty  mean  world,  and 
toe  cares  of  fertune :  fer  I  was  obliged  to  be  in 
London  against  the  seventh  day  of  the  term, 
and  accordingly  governed  myself  by  my  Oxford 
almanack,*  and  came  last  night ;  but  find,  to  my 

•  The  bomoar  of  this  paper  is  not  pecolierly  re- 
stricted to  the  Oxford  almanack  fbr  the  year  1709;  it  is 
sqaslty  applicable  to  all  the  Oiford  almanacks  befbre 
or  siaoe  Uiat  period,  beisf  founded  on  the  diArence  be- 


great  astonishment,  that  this  ignorant  town  be- 
gan the  term  on  the  twenty-feurth  of  |be  last 
month,  in  opposition  to  all  the  learning  and 
astronomy  of  the  famous  University  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking;  according  to  which,  the 
term  certainly  was  to  commence  on  the  first  in- 
stant You  may  be  sure  a  man,  who  has  turned 
his  studies  as  I  have,  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
point  of  time ;  fer  knowing  I  was  to  come  to 
town  in  term,  I  examined  the  passing  moments 
very  narrowly,  and  called  an  eminent  astrono- 
mer to  my  assistance.  Upon  very  strict  obser- 
vation we  found,  that  the  cold  has  been  so  severe 
this  last  winter  (which  is  aflowed  (a  have  a  be- 
numbing quality)  that  it  retarded  the  earth  in 
moving  round,  from  Christmas  to  this  season, 
full  seven  days  and  two  seconds.  My  liamed 
friend  assured  me  further,  that  the  earth  bad 
lately  received  a  shog^  from  a  comet  that  cross- 
ed its  vortex,  which,  if  it  had  come  ten  degrees 
nearer  to  us  had  made  us  lose  this  whole  term. 
I  was  indeed  once  of  opinion  that  the  Gregorian 
computation  was  the  most  regular,  as  being 
eleven  days  befere  the  Julian ;  but  am  now  fully 
convinced,  that  we  ought  to  be  seven  days  afler 
the  chancellor  and  judges,  and  eighteen  befere 
the  pope  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  Oxonian  compUp 
tation  is  the  best  of  the  three. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  I  have  gathered 
from  philosophy  and  nature;  to  whi<m  I  can 
add  other  circumstances  in  vindication  of  the 
account  of  this  learned  body  who  publish  this 
almanack. 

It  is  notorious  to  philosophers,  tna^  joy  and 
grief  can  hasten  and  delay  time.  Mr.  Locke 
IS  of  opinion,  that  a  man  in  great  misery  may 
so  far  lose  his  measure,  as  to  think  a  minute  an 
hour ;  or  in  joy  make  an  hour  a  minute.  Let  us 
examine  the  present  case  by  this  rule,  and  we 
shall  find,  that  the  cause  of  this  general  mistake 
in  the  British  nation,  has  been  tlie  great  success 
of  the  last  campaign,  and  the  fellowing  hopes  of 
peace.  Stocks  ran  so  high  at  the  Exchange, 
thai  the  citizens  had  gained  three  days  of  Uie 
courtiers ;  and  we  have  indeed  been  so  nappy  all 
this  reign,  that  if  the  University  did  not  rectify 
our  mistakes,  we  should  think  ourselves  but  in 
the  second  year  of  her  present  majesty.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  many  dam. 
ages  that  have  happened  by  this  ignorance  of 
the  vulgar.  All  the  recognisances  within  the 
diocess  of  Oxford  have  been  ferfehed,  for  not 
appearing  on  the  first  day  of  this  fictitious  term.. 
The  University  has  been  nonsuited  in  their  ac- 
tion against  the  booksellers  fer  printing  Claren- 
don in  quarto.  Indeed,  what  gives  me  the  most 
quick  concern,  is  the  case  of  a  poor  gentleman, 
my  friend,  who  was  the  other  day  taken  in  exe- 
cution by  a  sot  of  ignorant  bailiffs.  He  should, 
it  seems,  have  pleaded  in  the  first  week  of 
term ;  but  being  a  master  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  he 
would  not  recede  from  the  Oxonian  computation. 
He  showed  Mr.  Broad  the  almanack,  and  the. 
very  day  when  the  term  begati ;  but  the  merci- 
less, ignorant  fellow,  against  all  sense  and  learn, 
ing,  would  hurry  him  away.  He  went,  indeed, 
quietly  enough ;  but  he  has  tdiken  exact  notes  of 

tween  the  University  terms  and  the  Law  terms.  Just  as 
obvious  now  as  it  was  then,  as  may  be  M*4>n,  by  co«l» 
paring  the  Oiford  with  the  London  almanack. 
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the  time  of  arrest,  and  Bu£Bcient  witnesses  of 
his  being  carried  into  goal ;  and  has,  by  advice 
of  the  recorder  of  Oxford,  brought  his  action ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  pay  them  off 
with  damages,  and  blemish  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Broad.  We  have  one  convincing  proof, 
which  all  that  frequent  the  courts  of  justice  are 
witnesses  of:  the  dog  that  comes  constantly  to 
Westminster  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  did 
not  appear  until  the  first  day  according  to  the 
Oxford  almanack  ;  whose  instinct  I  take  to  be 
a  better  guide  than  men^s  erroneous  opinions, 
which  are  usually  biassed  by  interest.  I  judge 
in  this  case,  as  king  Charles  the  Second  victu- 
alled his  navy  with  the  bread  which  one  of  his 
dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before  him, 
raUier  than  trust  to  the  asseverations  of  the 
victuallers.  Mr.  Cowper,*  and  other  learned 
counsel,  have  already  urged  the  authority  of 
this  almanack,  in  behalf  of  their  clients.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  with  all  speed  in  our 
cause ;  and  doubt  not  but  chancery  will  give  at 
the  end  what  we  lost  in  the  beginning,  by  pro- 
tracting the  term  for  tts  until  Wednesday  come 
aeven-night  And  the  University  Orator  shall 
for  ever  pray,  &c. 

From  my  oton  Apartment^  July  7. 

The  subject  of  duels  has,  I  find,  been  started 
with  so  good  success,  that  it  has  been  the  fre- 
quent subject  of  conversation  among  polite 
men ;  and  a  dialogue  of  that  kind  has  been 
transmittod^to  mc  verbatim  as  follows.  The 
persons  concerned  in  it  are  men  of  honour  and 
experience  in  the  manners  of  men,  and  have 
fallen  upon  the  truest  foundation,  as  well  as 
searched  the  bottom  of  this  evil. 

Mr.  Sage.  If  it  were  in  my  power,  every  man 
that  drew  his  sword,  unless  in  the  service,  or 
purely  to  defend  his  life,  person,  or  goods,  from 
violence  (I  mean  abstracted  from  all  punctoes 
or  whims  of  honour)  should  ride  the  wooden 
horse  in  the  Tilt-yard  for  such  first  ofience ;  for 
the  second,  stand  in  the  pillory ;  and  for  the 
third,  be  prisoner  in  Bedlam  for  life. 

CoL  Plume.  I  remember  that  a  rencounter 
or  duel  was  so  far  from  being  in  fashion  among 
the  officers  that  served  in  the  parliament-army, 
that  on  the  contrary  it  wsb  as  disreputable,  and 
as  great  an  impediment  to  advancement  in  the 
service,  as  being  bashful  in  time  of  action. 

fS^ir  Mark,  Yet  I  have  been  informed  by  some 
old  cavaliers,  of  famous  reputation  for  brave  and 
gallant  men,  tliat  they  were  much  more  in 
mode  among  their  party  than  they  have  been 
during  this  last  war. 

C0Z.  Plume.  That  is  true  too,  sir. 

Mr.  Sage.  By  what  you  say,  gentlemen,  one 
should  thmk  that  our  present  military  officers 
are  compounded  of  an  equal  proportion  of  both 
those  tempers;  since  duels  arc  neither  quite 
disoountenanced,  nor  much  in  vogue. 

Sir  Mark,  That  difference  of  temper  in  re- 
gard to  duels,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
between  the  court  and  the  parliament-men  of  the 


*  Speneer  Cowper,  brother  to  tbe  first  earl  of  the 
name,  at  that  time  a  celebrated  couneellor,  and  after- 
awards  duefjustke  of  tlie  eouunon  pleas. 


sword,  was  not  (I  conceive)  for  want  of  courage 
in  the  latter,  nor  of  a  liberal  education ;  because 
there  were  some  of  the  best  families  in  England 
engaged  in  that  party  :  but  gallantry  and  mode, 
which  glitter  agreeably  to  the  imagination, 
were  encouraged  by  the  court,  as  promoting 
its  splendour ;  and  it  was  as  natural  that  the 
contrary  party  (wflo  were  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  public  for  men  of  serious  and 
solid  parts)  should  deviate  from  every  thing 
chimerical. 

Mr.  Sage,  I  have  never  read  of  a  duel  among 
the  Romans,  and  yet  their  nobility  used  more 
liberty  with  their  tongues  than  one  may  do  now 
without  being  challenged. 

Sir  Mark.  Perhaps  the  Romans  were  of 
opinion,  that  ill-language  and  brutal  manners 
reflected  only  on  those  who  were  guilty  of 
them  ;  and  that  a  man^s  reputation  was  not  at 
all  cleared  by  cutting  the  person^s  throat  who 
had  reflected  upon  it :  but  the  custom  of  those 
times  had  fixed  tlic  scandal  in  the  kction; 
whereas  now  it  lies  in  the  reproach. 

Mr,  Sage.  And  yet  the  only  sort  of  duel  that 
one  can  conceive  to  have  been  fought  upaa. 
motives  truly  honourable  and  allowable,  was 
that  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

Sir  Mark.  Colonel  Flume,  pray  what  was  the 
method  of  single  combat  in  your  time  among 
the  cavaliers  7  I  suppose,  that  as  the  use  or 
clothes  continues,  tliough  the  fashion  of  them 
has  been  mutable  ;  so  duels,  though  still  in  use, 
have  had  in  all  times  their  particular  modes  of 
performance. 

Col,  Plume.  Wo  had  no  constant  rule,  but 
generally  conducted  our  dispute  and  tilt  ac- 
cording to  the  last  that  had  happened  between 
persons  of  reputation  among  the  very,  top  fel- 
lows for  bravery  and  gallantry. 

Sir  Mark.  If  the  fashion  of  quarrelling  and 
tilting  was  so  oflen  changed  in  your  time,  co- 
lonel Plume,  a  man  might  fight,  yet  lose  his 
credit  for  want  of  understanding  the  fashion. 

Col,  Plume,  Why,  sir  Mark,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  a  man  would  have  been  censured 
for  want  of  courage,  or  been  thought  indigent 
of  the  true  notions  of  honour,  if  he  had  put  up 
with  words,  which,  in  the  end  of  September  fol- 
lowing, one  could  not  resent  without  possing 
for  a  brutal  and  quarrelsome  fellow. 

Sir  Mark,  But,  colonel,  were  duels  or  ren- 
counters most  in  fashion  in  those  days  ? 

Col,  Plame.  Your  men  of  nice  honour,  sir, 
were  for  avoiding  all  censure  of  advantage 
which  they  supposed  might  be  taken  in  a  ren- 
counter ;  therefore  they  used  seconds  who  were 
to  see  that  all  was  upon  the  square,  and  make  a 
faithful  report  of  the  whole  combat ;  but  in  a 
little  time  it  became  a  fashion  for  the  seconds 
to  fight ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

Mr.  Sage.  Pray  do,  colonel  Plume,  and  the 
method  of  a  duel  at  that  time ;  and  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  punctoes  upon  which  your  nice 
men  quarrelled  in  those  days. 

Col,  Plume.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Sage,  that  one  comet  Modish '  had  desired  his 
friend  captain  Smart^s  opinion  in  some  afifair, 
but  did  not  fellow  it ;  upon  which  captain  Smart 
sent  major  Adroit  (a  very  topping  fellow  of 
those  times)  to  the  person  that  had  slighted  his 
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adfioe.  The  major  never  inquired  into  the 
quarrel,  because  it  was  not  the  manner  then 
unong  the  very  topping  fellows;  but  got  two 
ewords  of  an  equal  length,  and  then  waited  upon 
cornet  Modiah,  desiring  him  to  choose  his 
sword,  and  meet  his  friend  captain  Smart. 
Comet  Modish  came  with  his  friend  to  the 
place  of  combat;  there  the  principals  put  on  their 
pampe,  and  stripped  to  their  shirts,  to  show 
that  they  had  nothing  but  what  men  of  honour 
carry  about  them,  and  then  engaged. 

sir  Mark,  And  did  the  seconds  stand  by,  sir? 

Col,  Plume,  It  was  a  received  custom  until 
that  time ;  but  the  swords  of  those  days  being 
pretty  long,  and  the  principals  acting  on  both 
■idea  upon  the  defensive,  and  the  morning  be- 
ing firoety,  major  Adroit  desired  that  the  other 
aeoond,  who  was  also  a  very  topping  fellow, 
would  try  a  thrust  or  two,  only  to  keep  them 
warm,  until  the  principals  had  decided  the 
matter,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Modish's  se- 
cond,  who  presently  whipt  Adroit  through  the 
body,  disarmed  him,  and  then  parted  the  prin- 
cipals, who  had  received  no  harm  at  all. 

Mr.  Saffe,  But  was  not  Adroit  laughed  at  7 

CoL  Plume,  On  the  contrary,  the  very  top- 
ping fellows  were  ever  afler  of  opinion,  that  no 
man,  who  deserves  that  character,  could  serve 
as  a  second,  withoat  fighting ;  and  the  Smarts 
and  Modishes  finding  their  account  in  it,  the 
humour  took  without  opposition. 

Mr,  Sage.  Pray,  colonel,  how  long  did  that 
ftshion  continue  7 

Col,  Plume.  Not  long  neither,  Mr.  Sage ;  for 
as  soon  as  it  became  a  fashion,  the  very  topping 
ftliows  thought  their  honour  reflected  upon,  if 
they  did  not  proffer  themselves  as  seconds  when 
any  of  their  friends  had  a  quarrel,  so  that  some- 
times  there  were  a  dozen  of  a  side. 

Sir  Mark,  Bless  me !  if  that  custom  had  con- 
tinned,  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  now  for 
cor  very  pretty  fellows ;  for  they  seem  to  be 
the  proper  men  to  officer,  animate,  and  keep  up 
an  army.  Bat,  pray,  sir,  how  did  that  sociable 
manner  of  tilting  ^ow  out  of  mode  7 

CoL  PluMe.  Why,  air,  I  will  tell  you :  it  was 
a  law  among  the  combatants,  that  the  party 
which  happened  to  have  the  first  man  disarmed 
or  killed,  should  yield  as  vanquished :  which  some 
people  thought  might  encourage  the  Modishes 
and  Smarts  in  quarrelling  to  the  destruction  of 
only  the  very  topping  fellows ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  reflection  was  started,  the  very  topping  fel- 
lows thought  it  an  incumbrance  upon  their  ho- 
noor  to  fight  at  all  themselves.  Since  that 
time  the  Modishes  and  the  Smarts,  throughout 
fU  Europe,  have  extolled  the  French  king*8 
edict 

Sir  Mark,  Our  very  pretty  feUows,  whom  I 
take  to  be  the  successors  of  the  very  topping 
fellows,  think  a  quarrel  so  little  fashionable, 
that  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  it  by  any  other 
nan*s  vanity,  or  want  of  sense. 

Mr.  Sage.  But,  colonel,  I  have  observed  in 
year  accounts  of  duels,  that  there  was  a  great 
eiaetaess  in  avoiding  all  advantage  that  might 
possibly  be  between  the  combatants. 

CoL  Plume,  That  is  true,  sir ;  for  the  wea- 
pons were  always  ec^ual. 

Mr.  Sago,  Yoo,  iir ;  but  suppose  an  active 


adroit  strong  man  had  insulted  an  awkward  or 
a  feeble,  or  an  unpractised  swordsman  ? 

Col.  Plume.  Then,  sir,  they  fought  with 
pistols. 

Mr.  Sage,  But,  sir,  there  might  be  a  certain 
advantage  that  way  ;  for  a  good  marksman  will 
be  sure  to  hit  his  roan  at  twenty  yards  distance ; 
and  a  man  whose  hand  shakes  (which  is  com- 
mon  to  men  that  debauch  in  pleasures,  or  have 
not  used  pistols  out  of  their  holsters)  will  not 
venture  to  fire,  unless  he  touches  the  person  he 
shoots  at.  Now,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  one 
can  get  no  honour  in  killing  a  man,  if  one  has 
it  all  rugf  as  the  gamesters  say,  when  they  have 
a  trick  to  make  the  game  secure,  though  they 
seem  to  play  upon  the  square. 

Sir  Mark.  In  truth,  Mr.  Sage,  I  think  such 
a  fact  must  be  murder  in  a  man*s  own  private 
conscience,  whatever  it  may  appear  to  the 
world. 

Col.  Plume.  I  have  known  some  men  so  nice 
that  they  would  not  fight  but  upon  a  cloak  with 
pistols. 

Mr.  Sage.  I  believe  a  cusfom  well  established 
would  ouUio  the  grand  monarch's  edict 

Sir  Mark.  And  bullies  would  then  leave  off 
their  long  swords.  But  I  do  not  find  that  a 
very  pretty  fellow  can  stay  to  change  bis  sword 
when  he  is  insulted  by  a  bully  with  a  long 
diego ;  though  his  own  at  the  same  tim^  be  no 
longer  than  a  pen-knife ;  which  will  certainly 
be  the  case  if  such  little  swords  are  in  qiode. 
Pray,  colonel,  how  was  it  between  the  hectors 
of  your  time,  and  the  very  topping  fellows  ? 

Col.  Plume.  Sir,  long  swords  happened  to  be 
generally  worn  in  those  times. 

Mr.  Sage.  In  answer  to  what  you  were  say- 
ing,  sir  Mark,  give  me  leave  to  inform  you, 
that  your  knights-errant  (who  were  the  very 
pretty  fellows  of  those  ancient  times)  thought 
they  could  not  honourably  yield,  though  they 
had  fought  their  own  trusty  weapons  to  the 
stumps  ;  but  would  venture  as  boldly  with  the 
page's  leaden  sword,  as  if  it  had  been  of  en- 
chanted metal.  Whence  I  conceive,  there  must 
be  a  spice  of  romantic  gallantry  in  the  compo- 
sition of  that  very  pretty  fellow. 

Sir  Mark,  I  am  of  opinion,  Mr.  Sage,  that 
fashion  governs  a  very  prettj  fbllow ;  nature  or 
common  sense,  your  ordinary  persons,  and 
sometimes  men  of^^fine  parts. 

Mr.  Sage.  But  what  is  the  reason  that  men 
of  the  most  excellent  sense  and  nlorals,  in  other 
points,  associate  their  understandings  with  the 
very  pretty  fellows  in  that  chimera  of  a  dael  7 

Sir  Mark.  There  is  no  disputing  against  so 
great  a  majority. 

Mr.  Sage.  But  there  is  one  scruple,  colonel 
Plume,  and  I  have  done.  Do  not  you  believe 
there  may  be  some  advantage  even  npon  a  cloak 
with  pistols,  which  a  man  of  nice  honour  would 
scruple  to  take  7 

Col  Plume.  Faith,  I  cannot  tell,  sir;  but 
since  one  •  may  reasonably  suppose  that,  in 
such  a  case,  there  can  be  but  one  so  far  in  the 
wrong  as  to  occasion  matters  to  come  to  that 
extremity,  I  think  the  chance  of  being  killed 
should  fall  but  on  one ;  whereas,  bjr  their  close 
and  desperate  manner  of  fighting,  it  may  very 
probably  happen  to  botlL 
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1^  Marh  Why,  gentlemen,  if  they  are  men 
of  fluch  nice  honour,  and  must  fight,  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  foul  play,  if  they  threw  up  cross 
or  pile  who  should  be  shot 
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WUVs  CoffeeJunue,  July  11. 


LsTTiRS  Irom  the  city  of  London  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  great  consternation  that  place 
is  in  at  present,  by  reason  of  a  late  inquiry 
made  at  Guildhall  whether  a  noble  person  has 
parts  enough  to  deserve  the  enjoyment  of  the 
great  estate  of  which  he  is  possessed  ?*  The 
city  is  apprehensive,  that  this  precedent  may 
go  farther  than  was  at  first  imagined.  The 
person  against  whom  this  inquisition  is  set  up 
by  his  relations,  is  a  peer  of  a  neighbouring 
kmgdom,  and  has  in  his  youth  made  some  few 
bulls,  by  which  it  is  insinuated,  that  he  has 
fi>rfeited  his  goods  and  chattels.  This  is  the 
more  astonishing,  in  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons in  the  said  city  who  are  still  more  guilty 
than  his  lordship,  and  who,  though  they  are 
idiots,  do  not  only  possess,  but  have  also  them- 
selves acquired  s>reat  estates,  contrary  to  the 
known  laws  of  this  realm,  which  vests  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  crown. 

There  is.  a  ^ntleman  in  the  coffee-house  at 
this  time  exhibiting  a  bill  in  chancery  against 
his  Cither's  younger  brother,  who,  by  some 
strange  magic,  has  arrived  at  the  value  of  half 
a  plumb,  as  the  citizens  call  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  in  all  the  time  of  growing 
up  to  that  wealth,  was  never  known  in  any  of 
his  ordinary  words  or  actions  to  discover  any 
proof  of  reason.  Upon  this  foundation  my 
mend  has  set  forth,  that  he  is  illegally  master 
of  his  coffers,  and  has  writ  two  epigrams  to 
signify  his  own  pretensions  and  sufficiency  for 
spending  that  estate.  He  has  inserted  in  his 
plea  some  things  which  I  fear  will  give  offbnce ; 
fer  he  pretends  to  argue,  that  though  a  man 
has  a  little  of  the  knave  mixed  with  the  fool, 
he  is  nevertheless  liable  to  the  loss  of  goods ; 
and  makes  the  abuse  of  reason  as  just  an  avoid- 
ance of  an  estate  as  the  total  absence  of  it 
This  is  what  can  never  pass ;  but  witty  men 
are  so  full  of  themselves,  that  there  is  no  per- 
suading them ;  and  my  friend  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, but  that  upon  quoting  Solomon,  who  al- 
ways lued  the  word  fool  as  a  term  of  the  same 
signification  with  unjust,  and  makes  aU  dsvia- 
tion  from  goodness  and  virtue  to  come  under 
the  notion  of  folly ;  I  say,  he  doubts  not,  but  by 
the  force  of  this  authority,  let  his  idiot  uncle  ap- 
pear never  so  great  a  knave,  he  shall  prove  him 
a  fool  at  the  same  time. 

This  affair  led  the  company  here  into  an  ex- 
amination of  these  points;  and  none  coming 

*  Bichard,  Uie  flftb  viaoouat  Wenmao. 


here  but  wits,  what  was  asserted  by  a  young 
lawyer,  that  a  lunatic  is  in  the  care  of  the  chan- 
cery, but  a  fool  in  that  of  the  crown,  was  re- 
ceived  with  general  indignation.  *  Why  that?* 
says  old  Renault  ,*  Why  that  ?  Why  most  a 
fool  be  a  courtier  more  than  a  madman  ?  This 
is  the  iniquity  of  this  dull  age.  I  remember 
the  time  when  it  went  on  the  mad-side ;  all  your 
top-wits  were  scourers,  rakes,  roarers,  and  de- 
molishers  of  windows.  I  knew  a  mad  lord,  who 
was  drunk  five  years  together,  and  was  the  envy 
of  that  age,  who  is  faintly  imitated  by  the  dull 

Sretenders  to  vice  and  madness  in  tnis.  Had 
e  lived  to  this  day,  there  had  not  been  a  fool  in 
fashion  in  the  whole  kingdom.'  When  Renault 
had  done  speaking,  a  very  worthy  man  assumed 
the  discourse  :  *•  This  is,*  said  he,  *  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  a  proper  argument  for  you  to  treat  of  in 
your  article  from  this  place  ;  and  if  you  would 
send  your  Pacolet  into  all  our  brains,  you  would 
find,  that  a  little  fibre  or  valve,  scarce  discem- 
able,  makes  the  distinction  between  a  politician 
and  an  idiot  We  should,  therefore,  throw  a 
vail  upon  those  unhappy  instances  of  human 
nature,  who  seem  to  breathe  without  the  direc- 
tion of  reason  and  understanding,  as  we  should 
avert  our  eyes  with  abhorrence  from  such  as 
live  in.  perpetual  abuse  and  contradiction  to 
these  noble  faculties.  Shall  this  unfortunate 
man  be  divested  of  his  estate,  because  he  is 
tractable  and  indolent,  runs  in  no  man*s  debt, 
invades  no  man's  bed,  nor  spends  the  estate  he 
owes  his  children  and  his  character ;  when  one 
who  shows  no  sense  above  him,  but  in  such 
practices,  shall  be  esteemed  in  his  senses,  and 
possibly  may  pretend  to  the  guardianship  of 
him  who  is  no  ways  his  inferior,  but  in  being 
less  wicked  ?  We  see  old  age  brings  us  indi£ 
forently  into  the  same  impotence  of  soul,  where- 
in nature  has  placed  this  lord.' 

There  is  something  very  fantastical  in  the 
distribution  of  civil  power  and  capacity  among 
men.  The  law  certainly  gives  these  persons 
into  the  ward  and  care  of  the  crown,  because 
that  is  best  able  to  protect  theip  from  injuries, 
and  the  impositions  of  craft  and  knavery  ;  that 
the  lifo  of  an  idiot  may  not  ruin  the  entail  of 
a  noble  house,  and  his  weakness  may  not  frus- 
trate the  industry  or  capacity  of  the  founder 
of  his  family.  But  when  one  of  bright  parts, 
as  we  say,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  all  men's 
eyes  upon  him  destroys  those  purposes,  there  is 
no  remedy.  Folly  and  ignorance  are  punished  1 
folly  and  guilt  are  tolerated !  Mr.  Locke  has 
somewhere  made  a  distinction  between  a  mad- 
man and  a  fool :  a  fool  is  he  that  from  right 
principles  makes  a  wrong  conclusion;  but  a 
madman  is  one  who  draws  a  just  inforcnce  from 
false  principles.  Thus  the  fool  who  cut  off  the 
fellow's  head  that  lay  asleep,  and  hid  it,  and 
then  waited  to  see  what  he  would  say  when  he 
awaked,  and  missed  his  head-piece,  was  in  the 
right  in  the  first  thought,  that  a  man  would  be 
surprised  to  find  such  an  alteration  in  things 
since  he  foil  asleep ;  but  he  was  a  little  mistaken 
to  imagine  he  could  awake  at  all  after  his  head 
was  cut  off.  A  madman  fancies  himself  a 
prince ;  but,  upon  his  mistake,  he  acts  suitably 
to  that  character ;  and  though  he  is  out  in  sup- 
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posing  he  has  principalities,  while  he  drinks 

{ruel,  and  lies  in  straw,  yet  you  shall  see  him 
eep  the  port  of  a  distressed  monarch  in  all  his 
words  and  actions.  These  two  persons  are 
equally  taken  into  custody  :  but  what  must  be 
done  to  half  this  good  company,  who  every  hour 
of  their  life  are  knowingly  and  wittingly  both 
ibols  and  madmen,  and  yet  have  capacities  both 
of  forming  principles  and  drawing  conclusions, 
with  the  full  use  of  reason  ? 

Fnm  my  own  Apartment^  July  11. 

This  evening  some  ladies  came  to  visit  my 
•ister  Jenny ;  and  the  discourse,  afler  very  many 
frivolous  and  public  matters,  turned  upon  the 
main  point  among  the  women,  the  passion  of 
love.  Sappho,  who  always  leads,  oi>  this  occa- 
sion began,  to  show  her  reading,  4nd  told  us, 
that  sir  John  Suckling  and  Milton  had,  upon  a 
parallel  occasion,  said  the  tenderest  things  she 
ever  read.  *  The  circumstance,*  said  she,  *  is 
^ch  as  gives  us  a  notion  of  that  protecting 
part,  which  is  the  duty  of  men  in  their  honour- 
able designs  upon,  or  possession  of  women.  In 
Suckling's  tragedy  of  Brennoralt  he  makes  the 
lover  steal  into  his  mistress's  bed-chamber,  and 
draw  the  curtains ;  then,  when  his  heart  is  full  of 
her  charms,  as  she  lies  sleeping,  instead  of  be- 
ing carried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  desires 
into  thoughts  of  a  warmer  nature,  sleep,  which 
is  the  image  of  death,  gives  this  generous  lover 
reflections  of  a  different  kind,  which  regard 
rather  her  safety  than  his  own  passion.  For, 
beholding  her  as  she  lies  sleeping,  he  utters 
these  words : 

'  So  mlsen  look  opon  their  gold. 
Which,  while  they  joy  to  aee,  they  fbar  to  lose : 
The  pleasure  of  the  sisht  scarce  equalling 
The  jealousy  orbein^r  (iiopoflsie^ged  by  others. 
Her  face  U  like  the  milky  way  i*  th'  «ky, 
A  meeting  ofgeutle  lights  without  name!* 

*  Heaven !  shall  this  fresh  ornament  of  the  world. 
These  precious  love-lines,  pass  with  other  common 

thinn 
AmoBfit  the  wastes  of  time  7  what  pity  'twere!* 

*  When  Milton  makes  Adam  leaning  on  his 
arm,  beholding  Eve,  and  lying  in  the  contem- 
plation of  her  beauty,  he  describes  the  utmost 
tandemess  and  guardian  aii^ction  in  one  word : 

*Adam,  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamoured.* 

*Thifl  is  that  sort  of  passion  which  truly  de- 
•erves  the  name  of  love,  and  has  something  more 
generous  than  friendship  itself;  for  it  has  a 
eooatant  care  of  the  object  beloved,  abstracted 
from  its  own  interests  in  the  possession  of  it* 

Sappho  wu  proceeding  on  the  subject,  when 
jny  sister  produced  a  letter  sent  to  her  in  the 
time  of  my  absence,  in  celebration  of  the  mar. 
riage  state,  which  is  the  condition  wherein 
onl J  thia  sort  of  passion  reigns  in  full  authority. 
The  epistle  is  as  follows : 

*  Deak  Madam, — ^Yonr  brother  being  absent, 
I  dare  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  my 
thoaghta  of  that  state,  which  our  whole  sex 
cither  is,  or  desires  to  be  in.  You  will  easily 
foees  I  mean  matrimony,  which  I  hear  so 
■meh  decried,  that  it  was  with  no  small  labour 
I  TWtntiiff**^  my  ground  against  two  opponents ; 


but  as  ^our  brother  observed  of  Socrates,  I 
drew  them  into  my  conclusion,  from  their  own 
concessions ;  thus : 

*  In  marriage  are  two  happy  things  allowed, 
A  wife  in  wedding-sheets,  and  in  a  shroud. 
How  can  a  marriage  state  then  be  accursed. 
Since  the  last  day 's  as  happy  as  the  first? 

*  If  you  think  they  were  too  easily  confuted, 
you  may  conclude  them  not  of  the  first  sense, 
by  their  talking  against  marriage. — Yours, 

•MARIANA.' 

I  observed  Sappho  began  to  redden  at  this 
epistle  ;  and  turning  to  a  lady,  who  was  playing 
with  a  dog  she  was  so  fond  of  as  to  carry  him 
abroad  with  her;  *Nay,*  says  she,  *I  cannot 
blame  the  men  if  they  have  mean  ideas  of  our 
souls  and  affections,  and  wonder  so  many  are 
brought  to  take  us  for  companions  for  lifh, 
when  they  see  our  endearments  so  triflingly 
placed :  for,  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Truman 
would  give  half  his  estate  for  half  the  affection 
you,  have  shown  to  that  Shock :  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve you  would  be  ashaiaed  to  confess,  that  I 
saw  you  cry,  when  he  had  the  colic  last  week 
with  lapping  sour  milk.  What  more  could  yoa 
do  for  your  lover  himself?*  *What  more!'  re- 
plied the  lady,  *  There  is  not  a  man  in  England 
for  whom  I  could  lament  half  so  much.*  Then 
she  stifled  the  animal  with  kisses,  and  called 
him  beau,  life,  dear,  monsieur,  pretty  fellow, 
and  what  not,  in  the  hurry  of  her  impertinence. 
Sappho  rose  up;  as  she  always  does  at  any  thing 
she  observes  done  which  discovers  in  her  own 
sex  a  levity  of  mind  that  renders  them  incon- 
siderable in  the  opinion  of  ours. 
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CelebraxB  domestics  facta 

To  celebrate  domestic  deeds. 

Whitens  Ckoeolate-houte,  July  12. 

TflERB  is  no  one  thing  more  to  be  lamented 
in  our  nation,  than  their  general  affectation  of 
every  thing  that  is  foreign :  nay,  we  carry  it  so 
far,  that  we  are  more  anxious  for  our  own 
countrymen  when  they  have  crossed  the  seas, . 
than  when  we  sec  them  in  the  same  dangerous 
condition  before  our  eyes  at  home :  else  how  is 
it  possible,  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  last 
month  there  should  have  been  a  battle  fought 
in  our  very  streets  of  London,  and  nobody  at 
this  end  of  the  town  have  heard  of  it?  I  pro- 
test, I,  who  make  it  my  business  to  inquire 
afler  adventures,  should  never  havis  known  this, 
had  not  the  following  accoimt  been  sent  me  in- 
closed in  a  letter.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  way  of 
giving  out  orders  in  the  Artillery-company ; 
and  they  prepare  for  a  day  of  action  with  so 
Uttle  concern,  as  only  to  call  it,  *  An  exercise  of 
arms.* 

*  An  Exercise  at  Arms  of  the  Artillery.oom- 
pany,  to  be  performed  on  Wednesday,  June 
the  twenty-ninth,  1709,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Joseph  Woolfe,  Knight  and 
Aldeyman,  General ;  Charles  Hopeoo,  Es. 
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quire,  present  Sheriff,  Lieutenant-general ; 
Captain  Richard  Synge,  Major;  Major 
John  Shorey,  Captain  of  Grenadiers ;  Cap- 
tain William  Grayhurst,  Captain  John 
Butler,  Captain  Robert  CarcUis,  Captains. 

•The  body  marched  from  the  Artillery- 
ground,  through  Moor^te,  Colenian-street, 
Lothbury,  Broad-street,  Finch-lane,  Cornhill, 
Cheapside,  St.  Martinis,  St  AnneVlane,  halt  the 
pikes  under  the  wall  in  Noble-street,  draw  up 
tlie  firelocks  facing  tlie  Goldsmiths'-hall,  make 
ready  and  face  to  the  lefl,  and  fire,  and  so  ditto 
three  times.  Beat  to  arms,  and  march  round 
the  hall,  as  up  Lad-lane,  Gutter-lane,  Honey- 
lane,  and  so  wheel  to  the  right,  and  make  your 
salute  to  my  lord,  and  so  down  St.  Anne's-lane, 
up  Aldersgate-street,  Barbican,  and  draw  up  in 
Red-cross-street,  the  right  of  St.  Paurs-alley  in 
the  rear.  March  off  lieutenant-general  with 
half  the  body  up  Beech-lane :  he  sends  a  sub- 
division up  King's-head-court,  and  takes  post 
in  it,  and  marches  two  divisions  round  into 
Red-lion-mar kct,  to  defend  that  pass,  and  suc- 
cour the  division  in  King*s.head-court ;  but 
keeps  in  White- cross-street,  facing  Beech -lane, 
the  rest  of  the  body  ready  drawn  up.  Then 
the  general  marches  up  Beech-lone,  is  attacked, 
but  forces  the  division  in  the  court  into  the 
market,  and  enters  with  three  divisions  while 
he  presses  tlie  lieutenant-general^s  main  body ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  three  divisions  force 
those  of  the  revolters  out  of  the  mavket,  and  so 
all  the  lieutenant-general's  body  retreats  into 
ChisweU-street,  and  lodges  two  divisions  in 
Grub-street;  and  as  the  general  marches  on, 
they  fall  on  his  flank,  but  soon  made  to  sive 
way ;  but  having  a  retreating  place  in  Red-lion- 
court  but  could  not  hold  it,  being  put  to  flight 
through  Paul's-alley,  and  pursued  by  the  gene- 
raPs  grenadiers,  while  he  marches  up  and  at- 
tacks  their  main  body,  but  are  opposed  again 
by  a. party  of  men  as  lay  in  Black-raven-court; 
but  they  are  forced  also  to  retire  soon  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  those 
brave  divisions  in  PauPs-alley  ply  their  rear 
with  gpenadoes,  that  with  precipitation  t^ey 
take  to  the  route  along  Bunhill-row :  so  the 
general  marches  into  the  Artillery. ground,  and 
being  drawn  up,  finds  the  revolting  party  to 
have  found  entrance,  and  makes  a  show  bs  if 
for  a  battle,  and  both  armies  soon  engage  in 
ibrm,  and  fire  by  platoons.* 

Much  might  be  said  for  the  improvement 
of  this  system  ;  which,  for  its  style  and  inven- 
tion, may  instruct  generals  and  their  historians, 
both  in  fighting  a  battle,  and  describing  it  when 
it  is  over.  These  elegant  expressions,  •  ditto— 
and  so — but  soon — ^but  having — but  could  not — 
but  are — ^but  they — finds  the  party  to  ^ave 
found,'  &c.  do  certainly  give  great  life  and 
spirit  to  the  relation. 

Indeed  I  am  extremely  concerned  for  tlie 
lieutenant-general,  who,  by  his  overthrow  and 
defeat,  is  made  a  deplorable  instance  of  the  for- 
tune of  war,  and  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs. 
He,  alas  I  has  lost,  in  Beech-lane  and  Chiswell- 
street,  ail  tlie  glory  he  lately  gained  in  and 
about  Holborn  and  St  Giles's.  The  art  of  sub- 
dividiog  first,  and  dividing  aflerwardii,  is  new 


and  surprising;  and,  according  to  this  method, 
the  troops  ars  disposed  in  Kiiig's-head-court  and 
Red-lion-market:  nor  is  the  conduct  of  these 
leaders  less  conspicuous  in  their  choice  of  the 
ground  or  field  of  battle.  Happy  was  it,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  achievements  of  this  day, 
was  to  be  performed  near  Grub-street,  that  there 
might  not  be  wanting  a  sufficient  number  of 
faithful  historians,  who,  being  eye-witnesses  of 
these  wonders,  should  impartially  transmit  them 
to  posterity  !  But  then  it  can  never  be  enough 
regretted,  that  we  are  lefl  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
name  and  title  of  thi^  extraordinary  hero,  who 
commanded  tlie  divisions  in  Paul's  alley  ;  es- 
pecially because  those  divisions  are  justly  styled 
brave,  and  accordingly  wer-e  to  push  the  enemy 
along  Bunhill-row,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
general  battle.  But  Pallas  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  shower  of  rain,  and  prevented  tlie  slaughter 
and  desolation,  which  were  threatened  by  these 
extraordinary  preparations. 

Hi  motiis  animonim,  atque  hipc  oertamina  tanta    * 
Pliivcrisexigui  jactu  compresBa  quiesciint. 

y'trff.  Georg.  iv.  80. 

Yet  all  those  dreadful  deeds,  this  doublAil  fray, 
A  cast  of  scattered  dust  will  soon  allay.      Drfdat. 


V 


WUVb  Coffee Jumse,  July  13. 


Some  part  of  the  company  keep  up  the  old 
way  of  conversation  in  this  place,  which  usually 
turned  upon  the  examination  of  nature,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  manners  bf  men.  There  is  one 
in  the  room  so  very  judicious,  that  he  manages 
impertlnents  with  the  utmost  dexterity.  It  was 
diverting  thifi  evening  to  hear  a  discourse  be- 
tween him  and  one  of  these  gentlemen.  He 
told  me,  before  that  person  joined  us,  that  he 
was  a  questioner,  who,  according  to  his  descrip- 
tion, is  one  who  asks  questions,  not  with  a  de- 
sign to  receive  information,  but  an  affectation 
to  show  his  uneasiness  for  want  of  it  He  went 
on  in  asserting,  that  there  are  crowds  of  that 
modest  ambition,  as  to  aim  no  farther  than  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  in  doubt  By  this 
time  Will  Whynot  was  sat  down  by  us.  *So, 
gentlemen,  says  he,  *  in  how  many  days,  think 
you,  will  we  be  masters  of  Tournay  ?  Is  the 
account  of  the  action  of  the  Vivarois  to  be  de- 
pended upon  ?  Could  you  have  imagined  En- 
gland had  so  much  money  in  it  as  you  see  it 
has  produced  7  Pray,  sirs,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Will  the  duke  of  Savoy  make  an  irruption  into 
France  ?  But,'  says  he,  *  time  will  clear  all 
these  mysteries.'  His  answer  to  himself  gave 
me  the  altitude  of  his  head,  and  to  all  his  ques- 
tions,  I  thus  answered  very  satisfactorily. 
* -Sir,Jiave  you  heard  that  tliis  Slaughter- 
ford*  never  owned  the  fact  for  which  he  died  I 
Have  tlie  newspapers  trrentioned  that  matter  ? 
But,  pray,  can  you  tell  pie  what  method  will  be 
taken  to  provide  for  these  Palatines  T  But  this, 
as  you  say,  time  will  clear.'  *  Ay,  ay,'  says  he, 
and  whispers  me,  *  they  will  never  let  us  into 
these  things  beforehand.'  I  wfiispered  him 
again,  *  We  shall  know  it  as  soon  ap  there  is  a 
proclamation.' — He  tells  me  in  the  other  ear, 
*  You  are  in  the  right  of  it*  Then  he  whisper- 
ed my  friend  to  know  what  my  name  was ;  and 

^^  A  man  hanged  for  the  murder  oT  ]||stnKetlMiart 
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made  an  obliging  bow,  and  went  to  examine 
another  table.  This  led  my  friend  and  me  to 
weigh  this  wandering  manner  in  many  other 
incidents,  and  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  several 
little  notes  or  tickets  to  solicit  for  votes  to  em- 
ployments :  as,  *  Mr.  John  Toplash  having  served 
all  offices,  and  being  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
desires  your  vote  for  singing-clerk  of  this  pa- 
rish.' Another  has  had  ten  children,  all  whom 
his  wife  has  suckled  herself;  therefore  humbly 
desires  to  be  a  schoolmaster. 

There  is  nothing  so  frequent  as  this  way  of 
application  for  offices,  ft  is  not  that  you  are  fit 
Ibr  the  place,  but  because  the  place  would  be 
ooovQnient  for  you,  that  you  claim  a  merit  to  it 
Bat  commend  me  to  the  groat  Kirlieus  who  has 
lately  set  np  for  midwifery,  and  to  help  child- 
birth, for  no  other  reason,  but  that  he  is  himself 
the  *  Unborn  Doctor.'  The  way  is,  to  hit  upon^ 
something  that  puts  the  vulgar  upon  the  stare, 
or  touches  their  compassion,  which  is  often  the 
weakest  part  about  us.  I  know  a  good  lady, 
who  has  taken  her  daughters  from  their  old 
dancing.master  to  place  Uiem  with  another,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  the  new  man  has 
broke  his  leg,  which  is  so  ill  «et,'*'that  he  can 
never  dance  more. 

From  my  ovm  Apartmeritt  July  1 3. 

As  it  is  a  frequent  mortification  to  me  to  re- 
eeive  letters,  wherein  people  tell  me,  without 
a  name,  they  know  I  meant  them  in  such  and 
such  a  passage ;  so  that  very  accusation  is  an 
argument,  that  there  are  such  beings  in  human 
life,  as  fall  under  our  description,  and  that  our 
discourse    is    not    altog^cther    fantastical    and 

froundless.  But  in  this  case  I  am  treated  as 
saw  a  boy  was  the  other  day,  who  gave  out 
pocky  bills:  every  plain  fellow  took  it  that  pAss- 
ed  by,  and  went  on  hi^ivuy  without  further  no- 
tice :  and  at  last  came  one  with  his  nose  a  little 
abridged,  who   knocks  the  lad  down,  with  a 

*  Why,  you  son  of  a  w e,  do  you  think  I  am 

p — d  ?*  Bat  Shakspeare  has  made  the  best  apo- 
logy  for  this  way  of  talking  against  the  public 
errors:  he  makes  Jacques,  in  the  play  called 
'  As  you  like  it,'  express  himself  thus  : 

*  Why.  who  cries  out  on  pride, 

That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  7 

What  woman  in  the  city  do  T  nam<%. 

When  that  I  say.  the  city  woman  bears 

The  eost  of  princes  on  unworthy  ahouklers? 

Who  can  owne  in  and  any  thai  I  mean  her. 

When  such  a  one  as  she,  BHch  is  her  neiglibour? 

Or.  what  is  he  of  basest  runction. 

Tint  says  bis  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost  ? 

ThinkiDj;  that  I  mean  him,  bui  therein  suits 

Hit  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech. 

There  then !  How  then  ?  Then  let  me  see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrone'cyiim  ;  If  it'do  him  right. 

Then  he  bath  wrong'd'hnbflelf:  if  he  be  free. 

Why  then,  my  tazini;,  hke  a  wild  goose,  flies 

Undaim'd  of  any  man.' 
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From  my  own  Apartmtnt,  July  15. 

Looking  over  some  old  papers,  I  found  a  little 
treatise,  wfitt^  by  my  creat-?randfathcr,  con. 

N 


cerning  bribery,  and  thoug'ht  his  manner  of 
treating^  that  subject  not  unworthy  my  remark. 
He  there  has  a  digressiou  concerning  a  possi- 
bility, thai  in  some  circumstances  a  man  may 
receive  an  injury,  and  yet  be  conscious  to  him- 
self  that  he  deserves  it.  There  are  abundance 
of  fine  tilings  said  on  the  subject ;  but  the  whole 
wrapped  up  in  so  much  jingle  and  pun,  which 
was  the  wit  of  those  times,  that  it  is  scarce  in- 
telligible; but  I  thought  the  design  was  well 
enough  in  the  following  sketch  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman^s  poetry :  for  in  this  case,  where  two  are 
rivals  for  the  same  thing,  and  propose  to  obtain 
it  by  presents,  he  that  attempts  the  judge*s  ho- 
nesty, by  making'  him  offers  of  reward,  ought 
not  to  complain  when  he  loses  his  cause  by  a 
better  bidder.    The  good  old  doggrel  runs  thus: 

* 

*  A  pcxff  man  once  a  Judge  besought, 

To  Judge  aright  his  cause, 
And  with  a  pot  of  oil  salutes 

Thiatludger  o^  the  laws. 

"  My  friend,"  quoth  he,  "  thy  cause  is  good  :*• 

He  glad  away  did  trudge  : 
Aaon  his  wealthy  fiM  did  coma 

Before  this  partial  Judge. 

A  hog  well  fed.  this  churl  presents. 

And  craves  a  strain  of  law; — 
The  hog  received,— the  poor  man's  right 

Was  Judged  not  worth  a  straw. 

Therewith  he  cry'd.  "  O !  partial  judge. 

Thy  doom  has  me  undone  ; 
When  oil  I  gave,  my  cause  was  good, 

But  now  to  ruin  run.** 

•     *•  Poor  man,"  quoth  he.  "  I  thee  forgot, 
And  see  thy  cause  of  foil ; 
A  hog  came  since  into  my  house, 
.    And  broke  thy  pot  of  oil."  * 

WtWs  Coffee-house^  July  15. 

The  discourse  happened  this  evening  to  fall 
upon  characters  drawn  in  plays  ;  and  a  gentle- 
man remarked,  that  there  was  no  method  in  the 
world  of  knowing  the  taste  of  an  age,  or  period 
of  time,  so  good,  as  by  the  observations  of  the 
persons  represented  in  their  comedies.  There 
were  several  instances  produced,  as  Ben  Jon- 
son's  bringing  in  a  fellow  smoking,  as  a  piece 
of  foppery;  *  but,'  said  the  gentleman  who  en- 
tertained us  on  this  subject,  *  this  matter  is  no 
where  so  observable  as  in  the  difference  of  the 
characters  of  women  on  the  stage  in  the  last 
age  and  in  this.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it 
was  a  poverty  of  genius  in  Shakspeare,  that  his 
women  made  so  small  a  figure  in  his  dialogues ; 
but  it  certainly  is,  that  he  drew  women  as  they 
then  were  in  life ;  for  that  sex  had  not  in  those 
days  that  freedom  in  conversation;  and  their 
characters  were  only,  that  they  were  mothen» 
sisters,  daughters,  and  wives.  There  were  not 
then«piong  the  ladies,  shining  wits,  politicians, 
virtuoss,  See-thinkers,  and  disputants;  nay, 
there  was  then  hardly  such  a  creature  even  as  a 
coquette :  but  vanity  had  quite  another  turn, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  woman  at  that  time 
of  day  was  only  the  best  housewife.  Were  it 
possible  to  bring  into  life  an  assembly  of  ma- 
trons of  that  affe,  and  introduce  the  learned  lady 
Woodby  into  their  company,  they  would  not  be- 
lieve the  same  nation  could  produce  a  creature 
so  unlike  any  thing  they  ever  saw  in  it. 
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*  But  theae  ancients  would  be  as  much  aeto. 
nished  to  see,  in  the  same  age,  so  illustrious  a 
pattern  to  all  who  love  things  praise-worthy  as 
the  divine  Aspasia.*  Methinks  I  now  see  her 
walking  in  her  garden  like  our  first  parent,  with 
unaffected  charms,  before  beauty  had  specta- 
tors,  and  bearing  celestial  conscious  virtue  in 
her  aspect  Her  countenance  is  the  lively  pic- 
ture of  her  mind,  which  is  the  seat  of  honour, 
truth,  compassion,  knowledge,  and 'innocence. 

*  There  dwells  tbe  seom  of  vice,  and  pity  too.* 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  most  ample  fortune,  and 
yfeneration  of  all  that  behold  and  know  her, 
without  the  least  affectation,  she  consults  retire- 
ment, the  contemplation  of  her  own  being,  and 
that  supreme  Power,  which  bestowed  it  With- 
out the  learning  of  schools,  or  knowledge  of  a 
long  course  of  arguments,  she  goes  on  in  a 
steady  course  of  uninterrupted  piety  and  virtue, 
and  adds  to  the  severity  and  privacy  of  the  last 
age,  all  the  freedom  and  ease  of  this.  The  Ian- 
guage  and  mien  of  a  court  she  is  possessed  of 
m  the  highest  degree ;  but  the  simplicity  and 
humble  thoughts  of  a  cottage  are  her  more  wel- 
come entertammenti.  Aspasia  is  a  female  phi- 
losopher, who  does  not  only  live  up  to  the  re- 
signation of  the  most  retired  lives  of^the  ancient 
■ages,  but  also  to  the  schemes  and  plans  which 
they  thought  beautiful,  though  inimitable.  This 
lady  is  the  most  exact  economist,  without  ap- 
pearing busy ;  the  most  strictly  virtuous,  with- 
out tasting  the  praise  of  it ;  and  shuns  applause 
with  as  much  mdustry  as  others  do  leproaoh. 
This  character  is  so  particular,  that  it  will  very 
easily  be  fixed  on  her  only,  by  all  that  know 
her;  but  I  dare  say,  she  will  be  tlie  last  that 
finds  it  out 

*But,  alas !  if  we  have  one  or  two  such  la- 
dies, how  many  dozens  are  there  like  the  restless 
Poluglossa,  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the  world 
but  herself;  who  has  the  appearance  of  all,  and 
possession  of  no  one  virtue :  she  has,  indeed,  in 
her  practice,  the  absence  of  vice,  but  her  dis- 
course is  the  continual  history  of  it ;  and  it  is 
apparent,  when  she  speaks  of  the  criminal  gra- 
tification of  others,  that  her  innocence  is  only  a 
restraint,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  envy.  She 
is  so  perfectly  opposite  to  the  character  of  Aspa- 
flia,  that  as  vice  is  terrible  to  her  only  as  it  is  the 
object  of  reproach,  so  virtue  is  agreeable  only  as 
it  18  attended  with  applause.' 

St.  JamtBU  Coffee-house^  July  15, 

It  is  now  twelve  of  the  clock  at  n(K)n,  and  no 
mail  come  in ;  therefore,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  the  town  will  allow  me  the  liberty  which 
my  brother  news-writers  take,  in  giving  them 
what  may  be  for  their  information  in  arflther 
kind,  and  indulg'e  me  in  doing  an  act  of  friend- 
ship, by  publishing  the  following  account  of 
goods  and  moveables. 

*The  character  of  Atpasia  was  written  by  Mr.  Con- 
treve ;  and  the  person  meant,  was  lady  Elizabeth  Haat- 
fngs.  See  the  authority  for  this,  with  an  edif>in^  ac- 
count of  this  eitraordinarv  lady,  and  her  benefoctions, 
in  a  book  in  folio,  intituled '  Memorials  and  Characters, 
4bc*    London,  1741,  printed  fbr  John  Welfbrd,  p.  760. 


This  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace, with  great  variety  of  gardens,  statues,  and 
water-works,  may  be  bough(  cheap  in  Drury^ 
Itine,  where  there  are  likewise  several  castles 
to  be  disposed  of,  very  delightfully  situated; 
as  also  groves,  woods,  forests,  fountains,  and 
country  seats,  with  very  pleasant  prospects  on 
all  sides  of  them ;  being  the  moveables  of  Chris- 
topher Rich,*  esquire,  who  is  breaking  up  house- 
keeping, and  has  many  curious  pieces  of  furni- 
ture to  dispose  of,  which  may  bo  seen  between 
the  hours  of  six  and  ten  in  the  evening. 

THE  INVENTORY. 

Spirits  of  right  Nantz  brandy,  fbr  lamben 
flames  and  apparitions. 

Three  bottles  and  a  half  of  lightning. 

One  shower  of  snown  the  whitest  French 
paper. 

Two  showers  of  a  browner  sort 

A  sea  consisting  of  a  dozen  large  waves ;  tho 
tentht  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  a  little  damaged. 

A  dozen  and  a  half  of  clouds,  trimmed  with 
black,  and  well-conditioned. 

A  rainbow,  a  little  faded. 

A  set  of  clouds  afUr  the  French  mode,  streak- 
ed with  lightning,  and  furbelowed. 

A  nev^  moon,  something  decayed. 

A  pint  of  the  finest  Spanish  wash,  being  all 
that  is  left  of  two  hogsheads  sent  over  last 
winter. 

A  coach  very  finely  gilt  and  little  used,  with 
a  pair  of  dragons,  to  be  sold  cheap. 

A  setting  sun,  a  penny-worth. 

An  imperial  mantle,  made  fbr  Cyrus  the 

Seat,  and  worn  by  Julius  Ctesar,  Bajazct,  king 
arry  the  Eighth,  and  signer  Valcntini. 

A  basket-hilted  sword,  very  convenient  to 
carry  milk  in. 
'Roxana'snight>gown.  . 

Othello's  handkerchief. 

The  imperial  robes  of  Xerxes,  never  worn 
but  once. 

A  wild  boar  killed  by  Mrs.  Tofls  and  Diocle- 
sian. 

A  serpent  to  sting  Cleopatra. 

A  mustard-bowl  to  make  thunder  with. 

Another  of  a  bigpcr  sort,  by  Mr.  D— s*st 
directions,  little  used. 

Six  elbow  chairs,  very  expert  in  country- 
dances,  with  six  flower-pots  fbr  their  partners. 

The  whiskers  of  a  Turkish  bassa. 

The  complexion  of  a  murderer  in  a  band-box; 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  burnt  cork,  and  a 
coal-black  peruke. 

A  suit  of  clothes  fbr  a  ghost,  yiz.  a  bloody 
shirt,  a  doublet  curiously  pinked,  and  a  coat 
with  three  great  eyelet-holes  upon  the  breast 

A  bale  of  red  Spanish  Wool. 

Modern  plots,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  trap-doors,  ladders  of  ropes,  vizard-masques, 
and  tables  with  broad  carpets  over  them. 

^Drury-Iane  playhouse  was  about  this  time  shut  up 
by  an  order  from  the  lord  Chamberlain.  See  an  account 
of  this  afikir  in  C.  Gibber's  *  Apology  for  his  Life,*  vol.  i. 
pS96. 

t  The  Latin  poeta  wetend  that  the  tenth  wave  is  the 
largest  and  most  danjFerous. 

t  Mr.  John  Dennis,  the  celebrated  critic,  had  Jast  then 
invented  his  new  mode  of  making  thunder. 
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Three  oak-cndgels,  with  one  of  crab-tree ;  all 
booffht  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Pinkethman. 

Materials  for  dancingr ;  as  masques,  castanets, 
and  a  ladder  often  rounds. 

Auren^zebe^s  scymitar,  made  by  Will  Brown 
in  Piccadilly. 

.  A  plume  of  feathers,  never  used  but  by  Oedi- 
pus and  the  earl  of  Essex. 

There  are  also  swords,  halberds,  sheep-hooks, 
cardinals*  hats,  tnrbans,  drums,  gallipots,  a  gib- 
bet, a  cradle,  a  rack,  a  cart-wheel,  an  altar,  a 
helmet,  a  back-piece,  a  breast-plate,  a  bell,  a  tub, 
and  a  jointed-baby. 

These  are  the  hard  shifls  we  intelligencers 
■re  forced  to ;  therefore  our  readers  ought  to  ex- 
coee  us,  if  a  westerly  wind,  blowing  for  a  furt- 
night  together,  generally  fiUs  every  paper  with 
an  order  of  battle ;  when  we  show  our  martial 
skill  in  every  line,  and  according  to  the  space 
we  have  to  fill,  we  range  our  men  in  squadrons 
and  battalions,  or  draw  out  company  by  compa- 
ny, and  troop  by  troop ;  ever  observing  that  no 
master  is  to  be  made  but  when  the  wind  is  in  a 
crocB-point,  which  oflen  happens  at  the  end  of  a 
campaign,  when  half  the  men  are  deserted  or 
killed.  The  Coarant  is  sometimes  ten  deep,  his 
nnka  close :  the  Postboy  is  generally  in  files, 
for  greater  exactness ;  and  the  Postman  comes 
down  upon  you  rather  after  the  Turkish  wa^, 
sword  in  hand,  pell-mell,  without  form  or  disci- 
pline ;  but  sure  to  bring  men  enough  into  the 
field ;  and  wherever  they  are  raised,  never  to  lose 
a.  battle  for  want  of  numbers. 
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Tuesday,  July  19, 1709. 


-Bene  nqmmatuin  decorat  suadela,  Venasque. 

Hor. 

Tbe  ffoddMB  of  perraasion  forms  his  train, 
And  venos  decks  tte  weU^bemoneyed  swain. 

WhUtU  Ckoeolate-hottse,  July  IST-  - 

I  warrs  from  hence  at  present  to  complain, 
that  wit  and  merit  are  so  little  encouraged  by 
people  of  rank  and  quality,  that  the  wits  of  the 
age  are  obliged  to  ran  within  Temple-bar  for 
patronage.    Tliere  is  a  deplorable  instance  of 
this  kind  in  the  case  of  Mr.  D*Urfey,  who  has 
dedicated  his  inimitable  comedy,  called  *  The 
Modem  Prophets,*  to  a  worthy  knight,  to  whom, 
it  seems,  he  had  before  communicated  his  plan, 
which  was,  *  To  ridicule  the  ridiculers  oi  our 
established  doctrine.*    I   have  elsewhere  cele- 
brated the  contrivance  of  this  excellent  drama; 
hot  was  not,  until  I  read  the  dedication,  wholly 
let  into  tbe  religious  design  of  it.    I  am  afraid 
it  has  suffered  discontinuance  at  this  gay  end 
of  the  town,  for  no  other  reason  but  the  piety  of 
the  purpose.    There  is,  however,  in  this  epistle, 
the  tme  life  of  panegyrical  performance ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  but  if  the  patron  would  ^rt  with 
it,  I  can  help  him  to  others  with  good  prctcn- 
noos  to  it,  VIZ ;  of  *  uncommon  understanding,* 
who  will  give  him  as  much  as  he  gave  for  it  I 
know  perfectly  well  a  noble  person,  whom  these 
words  (which  are  the  body  of  the  panegyric) 
wooid  fit  to  a  hair. 


*  Your*  easiness  of  humour,  or  rather  yonr 
harmonious  disposition,  is  so  admirably  mixed 
with  your  composure,  that  the  rugged  cdb-cstind 
disturbance  that  public  affairs  bring  ^ifh  it, 
which  does  so  vexatiously  affect  the  heads  of 
other  great  men  of  business,  &c.  does  scarce 
ever  rnSAo  your  unclouded  brow  so  much  as  with 
a  frown.  And  what  above  all  is  praise-worthy, 
you  are  so  far  from  thinking  yourself  better 
than  others,  that  a  flourishing  and  opulent  for- 
tune, which,  by  a  certain  natural  corruption  in 
its  quality,  seldom  fails  to  infect  other  posses- 
sors  with  pride,  seems  in  this  case  as  if  only 
providentially  disposed  to  enlarge  your  humil- 
ity. 

*  But  I  find,  sir,  I  am  now  got  into  a  very 
large  field,  where,  though  I  could  with  great/ 
ease  raise  a  number  of  plants  in  relation  to  your 
merit  of  this  plauditory  nature ;  yet  for  fear  of 
an  author*s  general  vice,  and  that  the  plain  jus- 
tice  I  have  done  you  should,  by  my  proceeding, 
and  others*  mistaken  judgment,  be  imagined 
flattery,  a  thing  the  bluntness  of  my  nature 
does  not  care  to  be  concerned  with,  and  which 
I  also  know  you  abominate.* 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many  judges  of 
these  fine  things  spring  up  every  day  by  the 
rise  of  stocks  and  other  elegant  methods  of 
abridging  the  wav  to  learning  and  criticism. 
But  I  do  hereby  ilorbid  all  dedications  to  any 
persons  within  the  city  of  London ;  except  sir 
Francis,t  sir  Stephen,  and  the  Bank,  will  take 
epigrams  and  epistles  as  value  received  for  their 
notes;  and  the  Eost-India  company  accept  of 
heroic  poems  for  their  sealed  bonds.  Upon 
which  bottom  our  publishers  have  full  power  to 
treat  with  the  city  in  behalf  of  us  authors,  to 
enable  traders  to  become  patrons  and  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society ,t  as  well  as  to  receive  certain 
degrees  of  skill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  commodities 
which  they  take  off  our  hands. 

Oreciffi  Coffee-house,  July  18.     « 

The  learned  have  so  long  laboured  under  the 
imputation  of  dryness  and  dullness  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  phenomena,  that  an  ingenious 
gentleman  of  our  society  has  resdlved  to  write  a 
system  of  philosophy  in  a  more  lively  method, 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  language,  than  has 
been  hitherto  attempted.  He  read  to  us  the  , 
plan  upon  which  he  intends  to  proceed.  I 
thought  his  account,  by  way  of  fable,  of  the 
worlds  about  us,  had  so  much  vivacitv  in  it,  that 
I  could  not  forbear  transcribing  his  hypothesis, 
to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  my  friend*8  treatise, 
which  is  now  in  the  press. 

'  The  inferior  deities,  having  designed  on  a 
day  to  play  a  game  at  foot-ball,  kneaded  to- 


•  An  extract  fh>m  D'UrfRy'u  dedication. 

t  Sir  Francis  and  (»ir  Stephen  wore  evidently  banker* 
of  the  times;  and,  of  thow.  the  two  mont  eminent  were 
sir  Francid  Child  and  sir  Sleplien  Evance.  The  latter 
was  ruined,  it  is  thought,  in  the  Soath-wa  year. 

J  Mr.  WhiBton.  alluded  to  in  the  following  part  of 
this  paper,  was  at  this  time  proposed  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  rejected.  The  pretended  account 
of  liis  hypothesis  that  follows  is  mero  pleasantry,  and 
not  a  quotation  from  hia  book,  or  any  true  account  of 
bis  'Theory.' 
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gether  a  numberless  collection  of  dancing  atoms 
into  the  form  of  seven  rolling  globes :  and,  that 
nature  might  be  kept  from  a  dull  inactivity, 
each  8ef>ar^te  particle  is  endued  with  a  principle 
of  motion,  or  a  power  ef  attraction,  whereby  all 
the  several  parcels  of  matter  draw  each  other 
proportionably  to  tlieir  magnitudes  and  distances, 
into  snch  a  remarkable  variety  of  different  forms, 
as  to  produce  all  the  wonderful  appearances  we 
now  observe  in  empire,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
Bui  to  proceed : 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  game,  each  of  the 
globes,  being  str  jck  mrward  with  a  vast  violence, 
ran  out  of  sight,  and  wandered  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  infinite  spaces.  The  nimble  deities 
pursue,  breathless  almost,  and  spent  in  the  eager 
chace ;  each  of  them  caught  hold  of  one,  and 
stamped  it  with  his  name ;  as  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  so  of  the  rest.  To  prevent  this  in- 
convenience for  the  future,  the  seven  are  con- 
demned to  a  precipitation,  which  in  our  inferior 
«tyle  we  call  gravity.  Thus  the  tangential 
and  centripetal  forces,  by  their  counter-strug- 
gle, make  the  celestial  bodies  describe  an  exact 
elipsis. 

*  There  will  be  added  to  this  an  appendix,  in 
defence  of  the  first  day  of  the  term  according 
to  the  Oxford  almanack,  by  a  learned  knight* 
of  this  realm,  with  an  apology  for  the  said 
knight's  manner  of  dress ;  proving  that  his  ha- 
bit, according  to  this  hypothesis,  is  the  true  mo- 
dern and  fashionable ;  and  that  buckles  are  not 
to  be  worn,  by  this  system,  until  the  tentli  of 
March  in  the  year  1714,  which,  according  to 
the  computation  of  some  of  our  greatest  divines, 
is  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  millennium ;  in  which 
blessed  age  all  habits  will  be  reduced  to  a  pri- 
mitive  simplicity;  and  whoever  shall  be  found 
to  have  persevered  in  a  constancy  of  dresK,  in 
epite  of  all  the  allurements  of  profane  and  hea- 
then habits,  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  never- 
fading  doublet  of  a  thousand  years.  All  points 
in  the  system,  which  are  doubted,  shall  be  at- 
tested bjr  the  knight's  extemporary  eath,  for  the 
•atisfaction  of  his  readers.' 

WilV$  Coffee-Jumse,  July  18. 

We  were  npon  the  heroic  strain  this  evening ;- 
and  the  question  was,  *  What  is  the  true  sub- 
lime?' Many  very  good  discourses  happened 
thereupon;  afler  which  a  gentleman  at  the 
table,  who  is,  it  seems,  writing  on  that  subject, 
assumed  the  argument;  and  though  he  ran 
through  many  instances  of  sublimity  from  the 
ancient  writers,  said,  •  he  had  hardly  known  an 
occasion  wherein  the  true  greatness  of  soul, 
which  animates  a  general  in  action,  is  so  well 
represented,  with  regard  to  the  person  of  whom 
it  was  flpoken,  and  the  time  in  wliich  it  was 
writ,  as  in  a  few  lines  in  a  modern  poem. 
There  is,  continued  he,  nothing  so  forced  and 
constrained,  as  what  wo  frequently  meet  with 
in  tragedies ;  to  make  a  man  under  the  weight  of 
groat  sorrow,  or  full  of  meditation  upon  what 

♦  Sir  William  Whillocke,  knt.  memtier  for  Oxon, 
bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  quocn's  serjeant. 
Re  is  also  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  '  Dear  Shoe- 
strings,* which  it  would  seem  that  be  wore  instead  of 
buckles.  TaUer,  No.  38. 


he  is  soon  to  execute,  cast  about  for  a  simile  to 
what  he  himself  is,  or  the  thing  which  he  is 
going  to  act :  but  there  is  nothing  more  proper 
and  natural  for  a  poet,  whose  business  it  is  to 
describe,  and  who  is  s[)ectator  of  one  in  that 
circumstance,  when  his  mind  is  working  upon 
a  great  image,  and  that  the  ideas  hurry  upon 
his  imagination — I  say,  there  is  nothing  so 
natural,  as  for  a  poet  to  relieve  and  clear  him- 
self from  the  burden  of  thought  at  that  time,  by 
uttering  his  conception  in  simile  and  metaphor. 
The  highest  act  of  the  mind  of  man  is  to  pos- 
sess itself  with  tranquillity  in  imminent  danger, 
and  to  have  its  thoughts  so  free,  as  to  act  at  Uiat 
time  without  perplexity.  The  ancient  authors 
have  compared  this  sedate  courage  to  a  rock 
that  remains  immoveable  amidst  the  rage  of 
winds  and  waves ;  but  that  is  too  stupid  and  in« 
animate  a  similitude,  and  could  do  no  credit  to 
the  hero.  At  other  times  they,  are  all  of  them 
wonderfully  obliged  to  a  Lybian  lion  which  may 
give  indeed  very  agreeable  terrors  to  a  descrip- 
tion, but  is  no  compliment  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  applied:  eagles,  tigers,  and  wolves,  are 
made  use  of  on  the  same  occasion,  and  very 
oflen  with  much  beauty ;  but  tliis  is  still  an 
honour  done  to  the  ^brute  rather  than  the  hero. 
Mars,  Pallas,  Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  have  each 
of  them  furnished  very  good  similes  in  their 
time,  and  made,  doubtless,  a  greater  impression 
on  the  mind  of  a  heathen,  than  they  have  on 
that  of  a  modern  reader.  But  the  sublime  im- 
age that  I  am  talking  of,  and  which  I  really 
think  as  great  as  ever  entered  into  the  thought 
of  man,  is  in  the  poem  called  *  The  Campaign  ;'* 
where  the  .simile  of  a  ministering  angel  sets 
forth  the  most  sedate  and  the  most  active  cou- 
rage, engaged  in  an  uproar  of  nature,  a  conih* 
sion  of  elements,  and  a  scene  of  divine  vengeance. 
Add  to  all,  that  these  lines  compliment  the  ge- 
neral and  his  queen  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
all  the  natural  horrors  heightened  by  the  image 
that  was  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  r^ 

*'  'Twas  then  frreat  Marlbro's  roii^hty  soul  was  proved. 

That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 

Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  ."cenei  of  war ; 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed. 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid. 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

Po  when  an  aneel,  by  divine  command, 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 

Calm  and  nerene  he  drives  tlie  furious  blast; 

And,  pleased  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm.**  | 

*  The  whole  poem  is  so  exquisitely  noble  and 
poetic,  that  I  think  it  an  honour  to  our  nation 
and  language.' 

The  gentleman  concluded  his  critique  on  this 
work,  by  saying  that  *he  esteemed  it  wholly 
new,  and  a  wonderful  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
ordinary  ideas  of  a  march  of  an  army,  just  as 
they  happened,  in  so  warm  and  great  a  style, 
and  yet  be  at  once  familiar  and  heroic.  Such 
a  performCnce  is  a  chronicle  as  well  as  a  poem, 

"^  Bv  Addison,  published  in  1704. 

tThe  author  allud(>s  here  to  the  terrible  tempests 
which  happened  in  November,  1703,  and  made  sad  ha* 
voc  in  England,  and  in  several  otj^er  places  of  £tir<^. 

X  Psalm  cxlviii.  8. 
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and  will  preserve  the  memory  of  our  hero,  when 
all  the  edifices  and  statues  erected  to  his  honour 
are  blended  with  common  dust* 
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Thursday,  July  21, 1709. 


Nullifl  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis.       Ovid. 

No  herb,  alas !  can  cure  the  pangs  of  lore. 

WhiWa  Chocolale-kouse,  July  19. 

This  day  passing  through  Covent-garden,  I 
stopped  in  the  piazza  by  Pacolet,  to  observe 
what  he  called  the  triumph  of  love  and  youth. 
I  turned  to  the  object  he  pointed  at,  and  there  I 
saw  a  gay  gilt  chariot,  drawn  by  fresh  prancing 
horses ;  the  coachman  with  a  new  cockade,  and 
the  lacqueys  with  insolence  and  plenty  in  their 
ooantenanccs.  I  asked  immediately,  *What 
yooDg  heir  or  lover  owned  that  glittering  equi- 
page?* But  my  companion  interrupted:  *Do 
you  see  there  the  mourning  iEsculapius  ?'* 
*Tbe  mourning?*  said  I.  *Yc8,  Isaac,*  said 
Pacolet,  Mjo  is  in  deep  mourning,  and  is  tlie 
languishing,  hopeless  lover  of  the  divine  Hebe,t 
the  emblem  of  youth  and  beauty.  The  execl- 
fent  and  learned  sage  you  behold  in  that  furni- 
ture is  the  strongest  instance  imaginable,  that 
love  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  things. 

*  Yon  are  not  so  ignore nt  as  to  be  a  stranger 
to  the  character  of  i'£sculapius,  as  the  patron 
and  most  successful  of  all  who  profess  the  art  of 
medicine.  But  as  most  of  his  operations  are 
owing  to  a  natural  sagacity  or  impulse,  he  has 
very  little  troubled  himself  with  the  doctrine  of 
drags,  but  has  always  given  nature  more  room 
to  Iwlp  herself,  than  any  of  her  learned  assist- 
ants ;  and,  consequently,  has  done  greater  won- 
ders than  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  perform :  for 
which  reason  he  is  half  deified  by  the  people ; 
and  has  ever  been  justly  courted  by  all  the 
world,  as  if  he  were  a  seventh  son. 

*  It  happened,  that  the  charming  Hebe  was 
redooed,  by  a  long  and  violent  fever,  to  the 
most  extreme  danger  of  death ;  and  when  all 
akill  fiuled,  they  sent  for  .Ssculapius.  The  re- 
Downed  artist  was  touched  with  the  deepest 
compassion  to  see  the  faded  charms  and  faint 
Uoom  of  Hebe;  and  had  a  generous  concern  in 
beholding  a  struggle,  not  ^tween  life,  but  ra- 
ther between  youth  and  death.  All  his  skill 
and  his  passion  tended  to  the  recovery  of  Hebe, 
beantifnl  even  in  sickness ;  but,  alas !  the  un- 
happy  physician  knew  not  that  in  all  his  care 
he  wsji  only  sharpening  darts  for  his  own  de- 
■traction.  In  a  word,  his  fortune  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  statuary,  who  fell  in  love  with 
the  imago  of  his  own  making ;  and  the  unfbr- 
Umate  /Cisculapius  is  become  the  patient  of  her 
whom  he  lately  recovered.  Long  before  this 
disaster,  JEIsculapius  was  far  gone  in  the  unne* 
wasaiy  and  superfluous  amusements  of  old  age, 
in  increasing  unwieldy  stores,  and  providing, 
IB  the  midst  of  an  incapacity  of  enjoyment  of 


*Tliis  psp^r  was  written  in  ridicule  of  a  loTV-nflhir 
wiricli  bef«l  Dr.  Radcliflb,  who  was  at  that  time  about 
sistv:  h0 died  November  1,1714.  Sfed  sixty-four. 

t  Tbs  lady's  real  nape  was  Miss  Tempest. 


what  he  had,  for  a  supply  of  more  wants  than 
he  had  calls  for  in  youth  itselfl  But  the'se  low 
considerations  are  now  no  more,  and  love  has 
taken  place  of  avarice,  or  rather  is  become  an 
avarice  of  anotiicr  kind,  which  still  urges  him 
to  putsue  vih^,i  he  does  not  want  But,  behold 
tlic  metamorphosis ;  the  anxious  mean  cares  of 
a  usurer  are  turned  into  the  languisliments  and 
complaints  of  a  lover.  *^  Behold,'*  says  the  aged 
jii^sculapius,  **  I  submit ;  I  own,  great  love,  thy 
empire;  pity,  Hebe,  tiic  fop  wiiieh  you  liave 
made.  What  have  I  to 'with  gilding  but  on 
pills  ?  Yet,  O  fair !  for  thee  I  sit  amidst  a 
crowd  of  painted  deities  on  my  chariot,  button- 
ed  in  gold,  clasped  in  gold,  without  having  any 
value  for  that  beloved  metal,  but  as  it  adorns 
the  person,  and  laces  the  hat  of  thy  dying  lover. 
I  ask  not  to  live,  O  Hebe !  give  me  but  gentle 
death :  £u5«v«flriji,  ZuSMfsio-iM,*  that  is  all  I  im- 
plore.** 

When  ^sculapius  had  finished  his  com- 
plaint,  Pacolet  went  on  in  deep  morals  on 
the  uncertainty  of  riches,  with  this  remarka- 
ble exclamation  :  *  O  wealth  !  how  impotent  art 
thou  f  and  how  little  dost  thou  supply  us  with 
real  happiness,  when  the  usurer  himself  can 
forget  tliee  for  the  love  of  what  is  as  foreign 
to  his  felicity  as  thou  art  !* 

WilVs  CoffeeJiouse,  July  19. 

The  company  here,-  who  have  all  a  delicate 
taste  for  theatrical  representations,  had  made  a 
gathering  to  purchase  the  moveables  of  the 
neighbouring  playhouse,  for  the  encouragement 
of  one  which  is  setting  up  in  the  Hay-market. 
But  the  proceedings  at  the  auction,  by  which 
method  the  goods  have  been  sold  this  evening, 
have  been  so  unfair,  that  this  generous  design 
has  'been  frustrated ;  for  the  imperial  mantle 
made  for  Cyrus  was  missing,  as  also  the  chariot 
and  two  dragons:  but,  upon  examinafioin,  it 
was  found  that  a  gentleman  of  Hampshire  had 
clandestinely  bought  them  both,  and  is  gone 
down  to  his  country  seat ;  and  that  on  Saturday 
last  he  passed  through  Staines,  attired  in  that 
robe,  and  drawn  by  the  said  dragons,  assisted 
by  two  only  of  his  own  horses.  This  theatrical 
traveller  has  also  left  orders  with  Mr.  Hallt  to 
send  the  faded  rainbow  to  the  scourer*s,  and 
when  it  comes  home,  to  despatch  it  afler  him. 
At  the  same  time,  Christopher  Rich,t  esq.  is 
invited  to  bring  down  his  setting-sun  himself^ 
and  be  box-keeper  to  a  theatre  erected  by  this 
gentleman  near  Southampton.  Thus,  there  has 
been  nothing  but  artifice  in  the  management  of 
this  affair ;  for  which  reason,  I  beg  pardon  of 
the  town,  that  I  inserted  the  inventory  in  my 
paper ;  and  solemnly  protest,  I  knew  nothing 
of  this  artful  design  of  vending  these  rarities  : 
but  I  meant  only  the  good  of  the  world,  in  that, 
and  all  other  things  which  I  divulge. 

And  now  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  do 


*  A  Greek  word  that  Bi|nifieB '  easy  death/  which  was 
the  common  wixh  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

f  A  noted  auctioneer  of  those  times. 

t  The  patentee  for  Drury-lane  play-house,  which  was 
shut  up  about  this  time  by  an  ordsr  firom  the  Lord 
Chamberlaih. 
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ttiyself  justice  in  relation  to  an  article  in  a 
former  paper,*  wherein  I  made  mention  of  a 
person  who  keeps  a  puppet-show  in  the  town 
of  Bath  ;  I  was  tender  of  naming  names,  and 
only  just  hinted,  that  he  makes  larger  promises 
when  he  invites  people  to  his  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, than  he  is  able  to  perform  :  J}ut  I  am 
credibly  informed,  that  he  makes  a  profane, 
lewd  jester,  whom  he  calls  Punch,  speak  to  the 
dishonour  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  with  great  fami. 
liarity;  and,  before  all  my  learned  friends  in 
that  place,  takes  upon  him  to  dispute  my  title  to 
the  appellation  of  esquire,     I  think  I  need  not 
say  much  to  convince  all  the  world,  that  this 
Mr.  Powel,  for  that  is  his  name,  is  a  pragmati- 
cal  and  vain  person,  to  pretend  to  argue  with 
me  on  any  subject     Mccum  certasae  fereiur ; 
that  is  to  say,   it  will  be  an  honour  to  him 
to  have  it  said  he  contended  with  me:  but  I 
would  have  him  to  know,  that  I  can  look  be- 
yond  his  wires,  and  know  very  well  the  whole 
trick  of  his  art ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  these 
wires  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  cheated, 
and  hindered  from  seeing  that  there  is  a  thread 
on  one  of  Punch's  chops,  which  draws  it  up, 
and  lets  it  fall  at  the  discretion  of  the  said 
Powei,  wh(7  stands  behind  and  plays  him,  and 
makes  him  speak  saucily  of  his  betters.     He ! 
to  pretend  to  make  prologues  against  me ! — 
But  a  man  never  behaves  himself  with  decency 
in  his  own  case;  therefore,  I  shall  command 
myself,  and  never  trouble  me  further  with  this 
little  follow,  who  is  himself  but  a  tall  puppet, 
and  has  not  brains  enough  to  make  even  wood 
Bpeak  as  it  ought  to  do  :   and  I  that  have  heard 
the  groaning  hoard,  can  despise  all  that  his 
puppets  shall  be  able  to  speak  as  lonjf  as  they 
live.     But,  Ex  quovis  ligno  non  Jit  Inercurius, 

•  Every  log  of  wood  will  not  make  a  Mercury.' 
He  has  pretended  to  write  to  me  also  from 
the  Bath,  and  says,  he  thought  to  have  deferred 
givin?  me  an  answer  until  he  came  to  his  books ; 
but  that  my  writings  might  do  well  with  the 
waters :  wnich  are  pert  expressions,  that  be- 
come a  school-boy  better  than  one  that  is  to 
teach  others ;  and  when  I  have  said  a  civil 
thing  to  him,  he  cries,  *  Oh !  I  thank  you  for 
that — I  am  your  humble  servant  for  that.'  Ah ! 
Mr.  Powel,  Uiese  smart  civilities  will  never  run 
down  men  of  learning :  I  know  well  enough 
your  design  is  to  have  all  men  automata,  like 
your  puppets ;  but  the  world  is  grown  too  wise, 
and  can  look  through  these  thin  devices.  I 
know  your  design  to  make  a  reply  to  this ;  but 
be  sure  you  stick  close  to  my  words ;  for  if 
you  bring  me  into  discourses  concerning  the 
government  of  your  puppets,  I  must  tell  you, 

*  I  neither  am,  nor  have  been,  nor  will  be,  at 
leisure  to  answer  you.'  It  is  really  a  burning 
flhame  this  man  should  be  tolerated  in  abu^ng 
the  world  with  such  representations  of  things  : 
but  his  parts  decay,  and  he  is  not  much  more 
alive  than  Partridge. 


*  All  the  papers  and  paeaages  about  Powel,  the  pnp- 
pet-show-mnn,  relate  to  the  controversy  between  Hond- 
ly  and  Offspring  Blackall,  bishop  of  Exptcr.  on  which 
they  were  intended  an  a  banter  i  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  the  wit  and  raillery  is  employed  on  the  aide  of 
Hoadly. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  July  14. 

I  must  beg  pardon  of  my  readers,  that  for 
this  time,  I  have,  I  fear,  huddled  up  my  dis- 
course, having  been  very  busy  in  helping  an 
old  friend  of  mine  out  of  town.  He  has  a  very 
good  estate,  and  is  a  man  of  wit ;  but  he  has 
been  three  years  absent  from  town,  and  cannot 
bear  a  jest,  for  which  reason,  I  have,  with  some 
pains,  convinced  him  that  he  can  no  more  live 
here  than  if  he  were  a. downright  bankrupt- 
He  was  so  fond  of  dear  London,  that  he  began 
to  fret,  only  inwardly;  but  being  unable  to 
laugh  and  be  laughed  at,  I  took  a  place  in 
the  northern  coach  for  him  and  his  family ;  and 
hope  he  is  got  to-night  safe  from  all  sneerers,  in 
his  own  parlotir. 

St.  Jameses  Coffee-house,  July  20. 

This  morning  we  received  by  express  the 
agreeable  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Tournay  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  N.  S. 
The  place  was  assaulted  by  the  attacks  of  ge- 
neral Schuylemberg,  and  that  of  general  Lot- 
tum,  at  the  same  time.  The  action  at  both 
those  parts  of  the  town  was  very  obetinatc,,  and 
the  allies  lost  a  considerable  number  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  dispute ;  but  the  fight  was  continued 
with  so  great  bravery,  that  the  enemy,  observ- 
ing our  men  to  be  masters  of  all  the  posts  which 
were  necessary  for  a  general  attack,  beat  the 
chamade,  and  hostages  were  received  from  the 
town,  and  others  sent  from  the  besiegers,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  formal  capitulation  for  the 
surrender  of  the  place.  We  have  also  this  day 
received  advice,  that  sir  John  Leake,  who  lies 
off  Dimkirk,  had  intercepted  several  ships  laden 
with  com  from  the  Baltic ;  and  that  the  Dutch 
privateers  had  fallen  in  with  others,  and  carried 
them  into^HoIIand.  The  French  letters  advise, 
that  the  young  son  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  lived 
but  eight  days. 


No.  45.]  ;,.    Saturday,  July  23,  n09. 

Credo  pudicitiam  Saturno  rege  moratam 

In  icrris—  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  i. 

In  Saturn's  reign,  at  nature's  early  birth. 
There  was  that  thing  called  chastity,  on  earth. 

White''8  Chocolate-house,  July  22. 

The  other  day  I  took  a  walk  a  mile  or  two 
out  of  town,  and  strolling  wherever  chance  led 
me,  I  was  insensibly  carried  into  a  by-road, 
along  which  was  a  very  agreeable  quickset  of 
an  extraordinary  height,  which  surrounded  a 
very  delicious  scat  and  garden.  From  one  angle 
of  the  hedge,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Sir,  sir !' — 
This  raised  my  curiosity,  and  I  heard  the  same 
voice  say,  but  in  a  gentle  tone,  *  Come  forward, 
come  forward !'  I  did  so,  and  one  through  the 
hedge  called  me  by  my  name,  and  bid  me  go 
on  to  tlie  lefl,  and  I  should  be  admitted  to  visit 
an  old  acquaintance  in  distress.  The  laws  of 
knight^rrantry  made  me  obey  the  summons 
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withoat  hesitation ;  and  I  was  let  in  at  the  back 
gale  of  a  lovely  house  by  a  maid-servant,  who 
carried  me  from  room  to  room  until  I  came  into 
a  gallery ;  at  the  end  of  which,  I  saw  a  fine  lady 
dressed  in  the  most  sumptuous  habit,  as  if  she 
were  going  to  a  ball,  but  with  the  most  abject 
and  disconsolate  sorrow  in  her  face  that  I  ever 
beheld.  As  I  came  near,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  cried,  *  Sir,  do  not  you  know  the  unhappy 
Teraminta  7^  I  torn  recollected  her  whole  per- 
son :  *  Bat,*  said  I,  *  madam,  the  simplicity  of 
dress,  in  which  I  have  ever  seen  you  at  your 
good  father^s  house,  and  the  cheerfulness  of 
countenance  with  which  you  always  appeared, 
are  so  unlike  the  fashion  and  temper  you  are 
now  in,  that  I  did  not  easily  recover  the  me- 
morj  of  yon.  Your  habit  was  then  decent  and 
modest,  your  looks  serene  and  beautiful :  whence 
then  this  unaccountable  change  ?  Nothing  can 
speak  so  deep  a  sorrow  as  your  present  aspect ; 
yet  your  dress  is  made  for  jollity  and  revelling  !* 
— *  It  is,*  said  she,  *an  unspeakable  pleasure  to 
meet  witli  one  I  know,  and  to  bewail  myself  to 
any  that  is  not  an  utter  stranger  to  humanity. 

^  When  your  friend  my  father  died,  he  left  me 
to  a  wide  world  with  no  defence  against  the  in- 
sults of  fortune  ;  but  rather,  a  thousand  snares 
to  entrap  me  in  the  danglers  to  which  youth  and 
innocence  are  exposed,  in  an  age  wnerein  ho- 
nour and  virtue  are  become  mere  words,  and 
used  only  as  they  serve  to  betray  those  who  un- 
derstand them  in  their  native  sense,  and  obey 
them  as  the  guides  and  motives  of  their  being. 
The  wickedest  of  all  men  living,  the  abandoned 
I>ecius,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  any  good  art 
or  purpose  of  human  life,  but  as  it  tends  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  appetites,  had  opportunities 
of  frequently  seeing  and  entertaining  me  at  a 
faooso  where  mixed  company  boarded,  and 
where  he  placed  himself  for  the  base  intention 
which  he  has  since  brought  to  pass.  Decius 
saw  enough  in  me  to  raise  his  brutal  desires, 
and  my  circumstances  gave  him  hopes  of  ac- 
complishing them.  But  all  the  glittering  ex- 
pectations he  could  lay  before  me,  joined  by  my 
private  terrors  of  poverty  itself,  could  not  for 
some  months  prevail  upon  me ;  yet,  however  I 
hated  his  intention,  I  still  had  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion in  his  courtship,  and  always  exposed  my- 
self to  his  solicitations.  See  here  the  bane  of 
oar  sex !  Let  the  flattery  be  never  so  apparent, 
the  flatterer  never  so  ill  thought  of,  his  praises 
are  still  agreeable,  and  we  contribute  to  our 
own  deceit.  I  was,  therefore,  ever  fond  of  all 
opportunities  and  pretences  of  being  in  his 
company.  In  a  word,  I  was  at  last  ruined  by 
him,  and  brought  to  this  place,  where  I  have 
been  ever  since  immured ;  and  from  the  fatal 
day  after  my  fall  from  innocence,  my  worshipper 
became  my  master  and  my  tyrant. 

Thus,  you  see  me  habited  in  the  moat  gorge- 
OQS  manner,  not  in  honour  of  roe  as  a  woman 
he  loves,  but  as  tliis  attire  charms  his  own  eye, 
and  urges  him  to  repeat  the  gratification  he 
takes  in  me,  as  the  servant  of  his  brutish  lusts 
and  appetites.  I  know  not  where  to  fly  for  re- 
dress;  but  am  here  pining  away  life  in  the 
solitude  and  severity  of  a  nun,  but  tho  con- 
science and  guilt  of  a  harlot.  I  live  in  this 
lewd  practice  with  a  religious  awe  of  my  minis- 


ter of  darkness,  upbraided  with  the  support  I 
receive  from  him,  for  the  inestimable  possession 
of  youth,  of  innocence,  of  honour,  and  of  con- 
science. I  see,  sir,  my  discourse  grows  pain- 
ful to  you ;  all  I  beg  of  you  is,  to  paint  it  in 
so  strong  colours,  as  to  let  Decius  see  I  am 
discovered  to  be  in  his  possession,  that  I 
may  be  turned  out  of  this  detestable  scene  of 
regular  iniquity,  and  either  think  no  more,  or 
sin  no  more.  l£  your  writings  have  the  good 
effect  of  gaining  my  enlargement,  I  promise 
you  I  will  atone  fi>r  this  unhappy  step,  by  pre- 
i^rring  an  innocent  laborious  poverty,  to  all  tho 
guilty  affluence  the  world  can  offer  me.* 

WiWt  Cojechouse,  July  21. 

To  show  that  I  do  not  bear  an  irreconcileabia 
hatred  to  mv  mortal  enemy,  Mr.  Powel,  at 
Bath,  I  do  his  function*  the  honour  to  publish 
to  the  world,  that  plays  represented  by  pup- 
pets are  permitted  in  our  universities,  and  that 
sort  of  drama  is  not  wholly  thought  unworthy 
the  critique  of  learned  heads ;  but,  as  I  have 
been  conversant  rather  with  tlie  greater  ode, 
as  I  Uiink  the  critics  call  it,  I  must  be  so  hum- 
ble as  to  make  a  request  to  Mr.  Powel,  and  de- 
sire him  to  apply  his  thoughts  to  answering  the 
difficulties  with  which  my  kinsman,  the  author 
of  the  following  letter,  seems  to  be  embarrassed. 

*  To  MY  HONOURED  KINSMAN,  IsAAC  BiCKXaSTATP, 

Esquire. 

From  Mother  Gonrdon*i  dt  IIedin9ton,t 
near  Oxon,  June  16. 

*  Dear  Cousin, — Had  the  family  of  the  Bca- 
dlcstaffs,  whereof  I,  though  unwortliy,  am  one, 
known  of  your  being  lately  at  Oxon,  we  had  in 
our  own  name,  and  in  the  university's,  as  it  is 
our  office,  made  you  a  compliment :  but  your 
short  stay  here  robbed  us  of  an  opportunity  of 
paying  our  due  respects,  and  you  of  receiving 
an  ingenious  entertainment,  with  which  we  at 
present  divert  ourselves  and  strangers-  A  pup- 
pet-show  at  this  time  supplies  the  want  of  an 
act.  And  since  the  nymphs  of  this  city  are 
disappointed  of  a  luscious  music-speech,  and  the 
country  ladies  of  hearing  their  sons  or  brothers 
speak  verses ;  yet  the  vocal  machines,  like  them, 
by  the  help  of  a  prpmpter,  say  things  as  much 
to  tiie  benefit  of  the  audience,  and  almost  aa 
properly  their  own.  The  licence  of  a  7Vrr«. 
Filius  is  refined  to  the  well-bred  satire  of  Punche-. 
nella  Now,  cousin  Bickerstaff,  though  Punch 
has  neither  a  French  nightcap,  nor  long  pockets, 
yet  you  must  own  him  to  be  a  Pretty  Fellow,  a  very 
Pretty  Fellow ;  nay,  since  he  seldom  leaves  the 
company  without  calling  son  of  a  whore,  demand- 
ing satisfaction,  and  duelling,  he  must  be  oi^ned 
a  Smart  Fellow,  too.  Yet,  by  some  indecencies 
towards  the  ladies,  he  seems  to  be  of  a  third 
character,  distinct  from  any  you  have  yet  touched 
upon.  A  young  gentleman  who  sat  next  me 
(for  I  had  the  curiosity  of  seeing  this  cntertain- 


•  An  allaeion  to  Ofikpring  Blackall's  being  a  bifihop. 
The  university  of  Oxford  declared  publialy  in  favour  of 
his  lordship,  and  his  dsctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

t  A  village  near  Oxford ;  where  Dr.  King  takes  tho 
scene  of  his  droll  Uagi  comedy,  called  *  Joau  of  Heding. 
too/ 
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mont)  in  a  tufted  gown,  red  stockings,  and  long  I 
wig  (which  I  pronounce  to  bo  tantamount  to  red  . 
heels,  and  a  dangling  cane)  was  enraged  when  I 
Punchenello  disturbed  a  soft  love-scone  with  his  ' 
ribaldry.     You  would  oblige  us  mightily   by 
laying  down  some  rules  for  adjusting  tlie  ex- 
travagant behaviour  of  this  Almanzor  of  the  play, 
and  by  writing  a  treatise  on  this  sort  of  dramatic 
poetry,  so  much  favoured,  and  so  little  under- 
Btood,  by  the  learned  world. 

*From  its  being  conveyed  in  a  cart,  after  the 
Thespian  manner,  all  the  parts  being  recited 
by  one  person,  as  the  custom  was  before  Aja- 
chylus,  and  from  the  behaviour  of  Punch,  as  if 
he  had  won  the  goat,  you  may  possibly  deduce 
its  antiquity,  and  settle  the  chronology,  as  well 
as  some  of  our  modern  critics.  In  its  natural 
transitions  from  mournful  to  merry ;  as  from 
the  hanging  of  a  lover  to  dancing  upon  the 
rope ;  from  the  stalking  of  a  ghost  to  a  lady*s 
presenting  you  with  a  jig,  you  may  discover 
such  a  decorum,  as  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  our  tragi-comedics.  But  I  forgot  my- 
self; it  is  not  for  me  to  dictate :  I  thought  fit, 
dear  cousin,  to  give  you  these  hints,  to  show 
you  that  the  BeadlestafTs  do  not  walk  before  men 
of  letters  to  no  purpose  ;  and  tliat  though  we  do 
but  hold  up  the  train  of  arts  and  sciences,  yet^ 
like  other  pages,  we  are  now  and  then  lot  into 
our  ladies'  secrets.  I  am  your  affectionate 
kinsman, 

'BENJAMIN  BEADLESTAFF.» 

From  my  own  Apartment,  July  22. 

I  am  got  hither  safe,  but  never  spent  time 
with  so  little  satisfaction  as  this  evening ;  for 
you  must  know,  I  was  five  hours  with  three 
merry,  and  two  honest,  fellows.  The  former, 
sang  catches;  and  the  latter  even  died  with 
laughing  at  the  noise  they  made.  '  Well,'  says 
Tom  BcUfrey,  *you  scholars,  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
are  the  worst  company  in  the  world.' — *Ay,' 
says  his  opposite,  *you  are  dull  to-night;  pr'}'- 
thee  be  merry.'  With  that  I  huzzaed,  and 
took  a  jump  cross  tlie  tabic,  then  came  clever 
upon  my  legs,  and  fell  a-laughing.  *Lct  Mr.  I 
Bickerstaff  alone,*  says  one  of  the  honest  fel-  i 
lows  i  *  when  he  is  in  a  good  humour,  he  is  as 
good  company  as  any  man  in  England.'  He  ' 
had  no  sooner  spoke,  but  I  snatched  his  hat  off 
his  head,  and  clapped  it  upon  my  own,  and 
burst  out  a-laughing  again  ;  upon  which  we  all 
fell  a-Iaughing  for  half  an  hour.  One  of  the 
honest  fellows  got  behind  me  in  the  interim,  and 
hit  me  a,  sound  slap  on  the  back ;  upon  which 
he  got  the  laugh  out  of  my  hands ;  and  it  was 
such  a  twang  on  my  shoulders,  that  1  confess 
he  was  much  merrier  than  I.  I  wot  half 
angry  ;.but  resolved  to  keep  up  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company ;  and  after  hollowing  as 
loud  as  I  could  possibly,  I  drank  off  a  bumper 
of  claret,  that  made  me  stare  again.  *Nay,' 
says  one  of  the  honest  fellows,  *  Mr.  Isaac  is  in 
the  risht;  there  is  no  conversation  in  this ;  what 
signifies  jumping,  or  hitting  one  another  on  the 
bMkt  let  us  drink  about'  We  did  so  from 
seven  of  the  clock  until  eleven ;  and  now  I  am 
come  hither,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  wise 
Pythagoras,  begin  to  reflect  upon  the  passages 


of  the  day.  I  remember  nothing  but  that  I  am 
bruised  to  death ;  and  as  it  is  my  way  to  write 
down  all  the  good  things  I  have  heard  in  the 
last  conversation,  to  furnish  my  paper,  I  can 
from  this  only  tell  you  my  sunerings  and  my 
bangs. 

I  named  Pythagoras  just  now ;  and  I  protest 
to  you,  as  he  believed  men  after  death  entered 
into  other  species,  I  am  now  and  then  tempted 
to  think  other  animals  enter  into  men,  and  could 
name  several  on  two  legs,  that  never  discover 
any  sentiments  above  what  is  common  with  the 
specie."  of  a  lower  kind ;  as  we  see  in  these  bodily 
wits  with  whom  I^was  to-night,  whose  parts 
consist  in  strength  and  activity  ;  but  their  bois- 
terous  mirth  gives  me  great  impatience  for  the 
return  of  such  happiness  as  I  enjoyed  in  a  con- 
versation last  week.  Among  others  in  that 
company  we  had  Florio,  who  never  interrupted 
any  man  living  when  he  was  speaking  ;  or  eve^ 
ceased  to  speak,  but  others  lamented  that  he  had 
done.  His  discourse  ever  rises  from  the  fulness 
of  the  matter  before  him,  and  not  from  ostenta- 
tation  or  triumph  of  his  understanding;  for 
though  he  seldom  delivers  what  he  need  fear 
bcin^  repeated,  he  speaks  witliout  having  that 
end  m  view ;  and  his  forbearance  of  calumny  or 
bitterness  is  owing  rather  to  his  good-nature 
than  his  discretion;  for  which  reason  he  is 
esteemed  a  gentleman  perfectly  qualified  (at 
conversation,  in  whom  a  general  good-will  to 
mankind  takes  off  the  necessity  of  caution  and 
circumspection. 

Wc  had  at  the  same  time  that  evening,  the 
best  sort  of  companion  that  can  be ;  a  good-na- 
tured old  man.  Tliis  person,  in  the  company 
of  young  men,  meets  with  veneration  for  his 
benevolence  ;  and  is  not  only  valued  for  the  good 
qualities  of  which  he  is  master,  but  reaps  an 
acceptance  from  the  pardon  ho  gives  to  other 
men's  faults:  and  the  ingenious  sort  of  men  with 
whom  he  converses,  have  so  just  'a  regard  for 
him,  that  he  rather  is  an  example,  than  a  check, 
to  their  behaviour.  For  this  reason,  asScnecio 
never  pretends  to  be  a  man  of  pleasure  before 
youth,  so  young  men  never  set  up  for  wisdom 
before  Scnccio ;  so  that  you  never  meet,  where 
he  is,  those  monsters  of  conversation,  who  are 
grave  or  gay  above  their  years.  He  never  con- 
verses but  with  followers  of  nature  and  good 
sense,  where  all  that  is  uttered  is  only  the  effect 
of  a  communicable  temper,  and  not  of  emulation 
to  excel  their  companions ;  all  desire  of  supe- 
riority being  a  contradiction  to  that  spirit  which 
makes  a  just  conversation,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  mutual  good-will.  Hence  it  is,  that  I 
take  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  natural,  and  not  the 
acquired  man,  is  the  companion.  Learning, 
wit,  gallantry,  and  good  breeding,  are  all  bat 
subordinate  qualities  in  society,  and  are  of  no 
value,  but  as  they  are  subservient  to  benevolenoei, 
and  tend  to  a  certain  manner  of  being  or  appear- 
ing equal  to  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  for  con- 
versation is  composed  of  an  assembly  of  men,- as 
they  are  men,  and  not  as  they  are  distinguished 
by  fortune  :  therefore  he  who  brings  his  quality 
with  him  into  conversation,  should  always  pay 
the  reckoning ;  for  he  came  to  receive  homage, 
and  not  to  meet  his  friends.  But  the  din  about 
my  ears  from  the  clamour  of  the  people  I  was 
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«nCh  this  eveniug,  has  carried  me  beyond  my 
intended  parpoee,  which  was  to  explain  upon 
the  order  of  merry  fellows ;  but  I  think  I  may 
pronounce  of  them,  as  I  heard  good  Senecio, 
with  a  spice  of  the  wit  of  the  last  age,  say,  viz. 
*  That  a  merry  iellow  is  the  saddest  fellow  in 
the  world.* 


Na4a] 


Tuesday,  July  26, 1709. 


Nad  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una  secle  morantur, 
iUjcsUki  et  amor.  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  88. 

Love  but  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride. 

Whitens  Chocolate-houMe,  July  25. 

Wb  ace  every  day  volumes  written  against 
that  tyrant  of  human  liib  called  Love ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  help  found  against  i»is  cruelties,  or 
barrier  against  the  inroads  he  b  pleased  to  make 
into  the  mind  of  roan.  Afler  this  preface,  you 
will  expect  I  am  going  to  give  iNLrticular  in- 
stances of  what  I  have  asserted.  That  expecta- 
tion cannot  be  raised  too  high  for  the  novelty  of 
the  history  and  manner  of  life  of  the  emperor 
Aurengeaebe,*  who  has  resided  fi>r  some  years 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  with 
the  air  and  mien  indeed  of  his  imperial  quality, 
bat  the  equipage  and  appointment  only  of  a 
]irivate  rentleman.  This  potentate,  for  a  long 
series  of  time,  appeared  from  the  hour  of  twelve 
nntil  that  of  two  at  a  coffee-house  near  the  Ex- 
change, and  had  a  seat  (though  without  a  canopy) 
sacred  to  himself,  whore  he  gave  diurnal  audi- 
ences ooneeming  commerce,  politics,  tare  and 
tffci,  nsnry  and  iwatement,  with  all  things  neces- 
sary  lor  helping  the  distressed,  who  are  willing 
lo  giTc  one  limb  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
the  rest ;  or  such  joyoas  youths,  whose  philoso- 
phy is  confined  to  the  present  hour,  and  were 
desirous  to  call  in  the  revenue  of  tlie  next  half- 
year  to  doable  the  enioyment  of  this.  Long  did 
this  growing  monarch  employ  himself  afler  this 
manner :  and,  as  alliances  are  necessary  to  all 
great  kingdoms,  he  took  particularly  the  inter- 
ests of  Lewis  the  XlVth  into  his  care  and  pro- 
tection. When  all  mankind  were  attacking 
that  unhappy  monarch,  and  those  who  had  nei- 
ther valour  nor  wit  to  oppose  against  him  would 
be  still  showing  their  impotent  malice,  by  lay- 
ing wagers  in  opposition  to  his  interests,  Au- 
lengvzebe  ever  took  the  part  of  his  contemporary, 
and  laid  immense  treasures  on  his  side,  in  de- 
lence  of  his  important  murazine  of  Toulon. 
Aarengezebe  also  had  all  this  while  a  constant 
inteili^noe  with  India;  and  his  letters  were 
answered  in  jewels,  which  he  soon  made  bril- 
Uantt  uid  caused  to  be  affixed  to  his  imperial 
castor,  which  he  always  wears  cocked  in  front, 
to  thnm  his  defiance ;  with  a  heap  of  imperial 
snoff  in  the  middle  of  his  ample  visage,  to  show 
his  sagacity.  The  zealots  for  this  little  spot 
eaDed  Great  Britain,  fell  universally  into  this 
eatperor^s  policies,  and  paid  homage  to  his  su- 

~      genius,  in  forfeiting  their  coffers  to  his 


*  T1ii«  name  has  been  applied  to  a  very  oelebrated 
~  Indian  sovernor  of  thai  time.    See  more  of  Au- 
'    in  Tattler*  Na  Ml 
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But  wealth  and  wisdom  are  possessions  too 
solemn  not  to  give  weariness  to  active  minds, 
without  the  reUef  (in  vacant  hours)  sf  wit  and 
love,  which  are  the  proper  amusements  of  the 
powerful  and  the  wise.  This  emperor,  there- 
fore,  with  great  regularity,  every  day  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  leaves  his  money-changers,  his 
publicans,  and  little  hoarders  of  wealth,  to  tiieir 
low  pursuits,  and  ascends  his  chariot,  to  drive 
to  Will's ;  where  the  taste  is  refined,  and  a  relish 
given  to  men^s  possessions,  by  a  polite  skill  in 
gratifying  their  passions  and  appetites.  There 
it  is  that  the  emperor  has  learned  to  live  and  to 
love,  and  not,  like  a  miser,  to  gaze  only  on  his 
ingots  or  his  treasures ;  but,  with  a  nobler  satis- 
faction, to  live  the  admiration  of  others,  for  his 
splendour  and  happiness  in  being  master  of  them. 
But  a  prince  is  no  more  to  be  his  own  caterer 
in  his  love,  than  in  his  food ;  therefore  Aurenge- 
zebe  has  ever  in  waiting  two  purveyors  for 
his  dishes,  and  his  wenches  for  his  retired  hoars, 
by  whom  the  scene  of  his  diversion  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : 

There  is  near  Covent-garden  a  street  known 
by  the  name  of  Drury,  which,  before  the  days 
of  Christianity,  was  purchased  by  the  queen  of 
Paphos,  and  is  tlie  only  part  of  Great  Britain 
where  the  tenure  of  vassalage  is  still  in  being. 
All  that  long  course  of  building  is  under  par* 
tieular  districts  or  ladyships,  after  the  manner 
of  lordships  in  other  parts,  over  which  matrons 
of  known  abilities  preside,  and  have,  for  the 
support  of  their  age  and  infirmities,  certain 
taxes  paid  out  of  the  rewards  of  the  amorous 
labours  of  the  younff.  This  seraglio  of  Great 
Britain  is  disposed  into  convenient  alleys  and 
apartments,  and  every  house,  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret,  inhabited  by  nymphs  of  different  or. 
ders,  that  persons  of  every  rank  may  be  accom- 
modated with  an  immediate  consort,  to  allay 
their  flames,  and  partake  of  their  cares.  Here 
it -is  that,  when  Aurengezobe  thinks  fit  to  give 
a  loose  to  dalliance^  the  purveyors  prepare  the 
entertainment ;  and  what  makes  it  more  august 
is,  that  every  person  concerned  in  tlie  interlude 
has  his  set  part,  and  the  prince  sends,  befbre- 
hand,  word  what  he  designs  to  say,  and  directs 
also  the  very  answer  which  shall  be  made  to  him. 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  this  emperor 
has  a  continual  commerce  with  India ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  the  largest  stone  that  rich 
earth  has  produced,  is  in  our  Aurengezebe's  pos- 
session. 

But  all  things  are  now  disposed  for  his  recep. 
tion.  At  his  entrance  into  the  seraglio,  a.ser. 
vant  delivers  him  his  beaver  of  state  and 'love,  ^ 
on  which  is  fixed  this  inestimable  jewel  as  hb ' 
diadem.  When  he  is  seated^  the  purveyors, 
Pandarus  and  Nuncio,  marchyig  on  each  sida 
of  ike  matron  of  the  house,  introduce  her  into 
his  preseope.  In  the  midst  of  the  room,  they 
bow  all  together  to  the  diadefau  When  the  ma. 
tron 

*  Whoever  thou  art,  as  thy  awful  aspect  speaks 
thee  a  man  of  power,  be  prop^us  to  this  man- 
sion  of  love,  and  let  not  the  severity  of  thy  wis- 
dom disdain,  that  by  the  representation  of  naked 
innocence,  or  pastoral  figures*  we  revive  in  thee 
the  memory  at  least  of  that  power  of  Venus,  to 
which  all  the  wise  and  the  brav9  «r^  Mme  pan 
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of  their  lives  devoted.*    Aurengezebe  consents 
by  a  nod,  and  they  ao  out  backward.' 

Alter  this,  an  unnappy  nymph,  who  is  to  be 
supposed  jost  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  ra- 
▼isher,  with  her  tresses  dishevelled,  runs  into 
the  room  with  a  dag^r  in  her  hand,  and  falls 
before  the  emperor. 

*  Pity,  oh !  pity,  whoever  thou  art,  an  nnhappy 
virgin,  whom  one  of  thy  train  has  robbed  of  her 
innocence;  her  innocence,  which  was  all  her 
portion — ---Or  rather,  let  me  die  like  the  me- 
morable  Lucretia.' — Upon  which  she  stabs  her- 
self. The  body  is  immediately  examined  after 
the  manner  of  our  coroners.  Lucretia  recovers 
by  a  cup  of  right  Nantz ;  and  the  matron,  who 
is  her  next  relation,  stops  all  process  at  law. 

,  This  unhappy  affair  is  no  sooner  over,  but  a 
naked  mad  woman  breaks  into  the  room,  calls 
for  her  duke,  her  lord,  her  emperor.  As  soon 
as  she  spies  Aurengezebe,  the  object  of  all  her 
iury  and  love,  she  calls  fi)r  petticoats,  is  ready 
to  sink  with  shame,  and  is  dressed  in  all  haste 
in  new  attire  at  his  charge.  This  unexpected 
accident  of  the  mad  woman,  makes  Aurengezebe 
curious  to  know,  whether  ethers  who  are  in  their 
senses  can  guess  at  his  quality.  For  which  rea- 
son, the  whole  convent  is  examined  one  by  one. 
The  matron  marches  in  with  a  tawdry  country 
girl—*  Pray,  Winifred,'  says  she,'  who  do  you 
think  that  fine  man  with  those  jewels  and  pearls 
is?'        *I  believe,'  says  Winifred,   *it  is  our 

landlord It  must  bo  the  esquire  himself.* 

The  emperor  laughs  at  her  simplicity—*  Go, 
fool,'  says  the  matron :  then  turning  to  the  em- 
peror—* Your  greatness  will  pardon  her  igno- 
rance!' Ailer  her,  several  others  of  different 
characters  are  instructed  to  mistake  who  he  is, 
In  the  same  manner :  then  the  whole  sisterhood 
are  called  together,  and  the  emperor  rises,  and 
cocking  his  hat,  declares,  he  is  the  great  mogul, 
and  they  his  concubines.  A  general  murmur 
goes  through  the  whole  assembly ;  and  Aurenge- 
zebe, certifying  that  he  k|pps  them  for  state 
rather  than  use,  tells  them,  they  are  permitted 
to  receive  all  men  into  their  apartments ;  then 
proceeds  through  the  crowdi  among  whom  he 
throws  medals  shaped  like  half-crowns,  and  re- 
turns to  his  chariot 

This  being  all  that  passed  the  lost  day  in 
which  Aurengezebe  visited  the  women's  apart- 
ments, I  consulted  Pacolet  concerning  the  fi)un- 
dation  of.^uch  strange  amusements  in  old  age: 
to  which  he  answered,  *You  may  remem^r, 
when  I  gave  you  an  account  of  my  good  fortune 
in  being  drowned  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  my 
human  life,  I  told  you  of  tho  disasters  I  should 
"Stherwise  have  met  with  before  I  arrived  at  the 
end  of  my  stamen,  which  was  sixty  years.  I 
may  now  add  au  observation  to  you,  that  all 
wito  eaoeed  that  period,  except  the  latter  part 
of  H  is  spent  in  the  exQTcise  of  virtue  and  con- 
templation oj^futurfty,  must  necessarily  &11  into 
an  videcent  old  age ;  because,  with  regard  to  all 
the  enjoyments  of  the  years  of  vigour  and  man- 
hood, cmldhood  t^urne  upon  them :  and  as  in- 
fants ride  on  sficks,  build  houses  in  dirt,  and 
make  s^ps  in  glitters,  by  a  feint  idea  of  thinors 
they  ave  to  act  (lereafter ;  so  old  men  play  the 
lovers,  potentates,  and  emperors,  fer  the  decay- 
ing image  of  the  more  perfect  p^formances  of' 


their  stronger  years :  therefore,  be  sure  to  insert 
.^Isculapius  and  Aurengezebe  in  your  next  bill 
of  mortality  of  the  metaphorically  defunct.* 

Witts  CaffeeJiotue^  July  24. 

As  soon  as  I  came  hither  this  evening,  no 
less,  than  ten  people  produxsed  the  following 
poem,  which  they  all  reported  was  sent  to  eacE 
of  them  by  the  penny-post  from  an  unknown 
hand.  All  the  battle-writers  in  the  room  were 
in  debate,  who  could  be  the  author  of  a  piece 
so  martially  written ;  and  every  body  applauded 
the  address  and  skill  of  the  author,  m  calling  it 
a  postscript :  it  being  the  nature  of  a  postscript 
to  contain  something  very  material  which  was 
forgotten,  or  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  letter 
itself.  Thus  the  verses  being  occasioned  by  a 
march  without  beat  of  drum,  and  tliat  circum- 
stance being  nowise  taken  notice  of  in  any  of 
the  stanzas,  the  author  calls  it  a  postscript ;  not 
that  it  is  a  postscript,  but  figuratively  because 
it  wants  a  postscript.  Common  writers,  when 
what  they  mean  is  not  expressed  in  the  book 
itself,  supply  it  by  a  pteface ;  but  a  postscript 
seems  to  me  the  more  just  way  of  apology ;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  a  man  makes  an  excuse  before 
the  offence  is  committed.  All  the  heroic  poets 
were  guessed  at  for  its  author ;  but  though  we 
could  not  find  out  his  name,  yet  one  repeated  a 
couplet  in  Hudibras,  which  spoke  bis  qualifica- 
tions; 

*  r  th*  midst  of  all  this  warlike  rabble, 
Crowdero  march'd,  expert  and  able.* 

The  poem  is  admirably  suited  to  the  occasion : 
fer  to  write  without  discovering  your  meaning, 
bears  a  just  resemblance  to  marching  without 
beat  of  drum. 

•  ON  THE  MABCH  TO  TOURNAY  WITHOUT 

BEAT  OP  DRUM. 

*  7%6  Brwsds  P(»tseript. 

*  Could  I  with  plainest  words  express 
That  great  man's  wonderful  address. 

His  penetration,  and  his  tow'ring'thought ; 

It  would  the  gazing  world  8ur|irise, 

To  sec  one  man  at  all  times  wise, 
To  view  the  wondera  be  with  ease  has  wrought. 

Refining  sehemes  approach  his  mind. 

Like  breezes  of  a  southern  wind. 
To  temperate  a  sultry  glorious  day ; 

Whose  fannings,  with  a  usefhl  pride, 

Its  mighty  heat  do  softly  guide, 
And,  having  cleared  the  air,  glide  silently  away. 

Thus  his  immensity  of  thought 

Is  deeply  form'd,  and  gently  wroo^ht. 

His  temper  always  softenins  life's  disease ; 
That  Fortune,  when  she  does  intend 
To  rudely  frown,  she  turns  his  friend. 

Admires  his  judgment,  and  applauds  bia  ease. 

His  great  address  in  this  design 

Does  now,  and  will  for  ever  shine. 
And  wants  a  Waller  but  to  do  htm  right ; 

The  whole  amusement  was  so  strong, 

Like  fate  he  doom'd  thefll  to  be  wrong. 
And  Tburnay's  took  by  a  peculiar  slight. 

Thus,  Madam,  all  mankind  behold 

Your  vast  ascendant,  not  by  gold. 
But  by  your  wisdom  and  your  pious  life ; 

Your  aim  no  more,  than  to  destroy 

That  which  does  Europe's  ease  annoy. 
And  supersede  a  reign  of  aliaiDe  and  BUife.' 
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€ft,  Jame8*8  Coffee-kouse,  July  24. 

My  brethren  of  the  qnill,  the  ingenious  socie- 
ty  of  news-writers,  having  with  great  spirit  and 
i^gance  already  informed  the  world,  that  the 
town  of  Tonrnay  capitulated  on  the  twenty, 
eighth  instant,  there  is  nothing  Icfl  for  me  to 
say,  but  to  congratulate  the  good  company  here, 
that  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  an  opportunity 
of  thinking  Mr.  Withers*  next  winter  in  this 
place,  for  the  service  he  has  done  his  country. 
No  man  deserves  better  of  his  friends  than  that 
gentleman,  whose  distinguished  character  it  is, 
that  he  gives  his  orders  with  the  familiarity,  and 
enjoys  his  fortune  with  the  generosity,  of'^a  fel- 
low-soldier. His  grace  the  duke  of  Argyle  had 
mlflo  an  eminent  part  In  the  reduction  of  this  im- 
portant place.  That  illustrious  youth  discovers 
the  peculiar  turn  of  spirit  and  greatness  of  soul, 
which  only  make  men  of  high  birth  and  quality 
Qsefiil  to  their  country ;  and  considers  nobility 
as  an  imaginary  distinction,  unless  accompanied 
with  the  practice  of  tiioae  generous  virtues  by 
which  it  ought  to  be  obiamed.  But  that  our 
military  glory  is  arrived. at  its  present  height, 
and  that  men  of  all  ranks  so  passionately  affect 
their  share  in  it,  is  oertainly  owing  to  the  merit 
and  conduct  of  our  glorious  general:  for,  as  the 
creat  secret  in  chemistry,  though  not  in  nature, 
has  occasioned  many  useAil  discoveries;  and  the 
fimtastic  notion  of  being  wholly  disinterested  in 
fiiendship  has  ma^e  men  do  a  thousand  eene- 
roofl  actions  above  themselves;  so,  though  the 
preeent  grandeur  and  fame  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough is  a  station  of  glory  to  which  no  one 
hopes  to  arrive,  yet  all  carry  their  actions  to  a 
hig^her  pitch,  by  having  that  great  example  laid 
before  them. 


Now  47.] 


Tkundatfy  July  28, 1709. 


Qineqaid  scont  hominei 

aoatn est  fkrr^o  libelli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  8S,  86. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  BBOtley  paper  seisea  for  its  theme.  P. 

Vndte*$  ChoeoiateJunue,  July  18. 

Mt  friend  sir  Thomas  has  communicated  to 
me  his  letters  from  Epsom  of  the  twenty-fiflh 
instant,  which  give,  in  general,  a  very  good  ac- 
eoont  of  the  present  p<^ure  of  affairs  in  that 
place;  but  that  the  tranquillity  and  correspond- 
enee  of  the  company  begins  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  sir  Tafibty  Trippet,t  a  fortune- 
hunter,  whose  follies  are  too  gross  to  give  diver- 
sion; and  whose  vanity  is  too  stupid  to  let  him 
be  sensible  that  he  is  a  public  offence.  If  people 
will  indulge  a  splenetic  humour,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  at  ease,  when  such  creatures  as  are  the 
scandal  of  our  species  set  up  for  gallantry  and 
sdreatiires.  It  will  be  much  more  easy,  there- 
fere,  to  laugh  sir  Taffety  into  reason,  than  con- 
vert him  from  his  foppery  by  any  serious  con- 

*  Henry  Withers  was  at  that  time  a  major-general  in 
Ito  British  army.    Ho  died  in  1739. 

f  Henry  Cromwell,  Enq.  who  died  in  1738,  was  the 
orifinal  •€  the  character  here  delineated  under  the  name 
cfsir  Ta&ty  Trippct, 


teiil^.  I  knew  a  gentlemen  tliat  made  it  a 
maxim  to  open  his  doors,  and  ever  run  into  the  ' 
way  of  bullies,  to  avoid  their  insolence.  The 
rule  will  hold  as  well  with  coxcombs :  they  nxe 
never  mortified,  but  when  they  see  you  receive 
and  despise  tliem ;  otherwise  they  rest  assured, 
that  it  is  your  ignorance  makes  them  out  of 
your  good  graces;  or,  that  it  is  only  want  of  ad- 
mittance prevents  their  being  amiable  where 
they  are  shunned  and  avoided.  But  sir  Taffety 
is  a  fop  of  so  sanguine  a  complexion,  that  I  fear 
it  will  be  very  hard  for  the  fair-one  he  at  present 
pursues  to  get  rid  of  the  chase,  without  being 
so  tired,  as,  for  her  own  ease,  to  fall  into  the 
mouth  of  the  mongrel  she  runs  from.  But  the 
history  of  sir  Taffety  is  as  pleasant  as  his  cha- 
racter. 

It  happened  that,  when  he  first  set  up  for  a 
fortune-hunter,  he  chose  Tunbridge  for  the  scene 
of  action,  where  were  at  that  time  two  sisters 
upon  the  same  design.  The  knight  believed  of 
course  the  elder  must  be  the  better  prize;  and 
consequently  makes  all  his  sail  that  way.  Peo- 
ple that  want  sense  do  always  in  an  egregious 
manner  want  modesty,  which  made  our  hero 
triumph  in  making  his  amour  as  public  as  was 
possible.  The  adored  lady  was  no  less  vain  of 
his  public  addresses.  An  attorney  witli  one  ' 
cause  is  not  half  so  restless  as  a  woman  with  I 
pne  lover.  Wherever  they  met,  they  talked  to  ( 
each  other  aloud,  chose  each  other  partner  at 
balls,  saluted  at  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  practised,  in  ho- 
nour of  each  other,  all  the  remarkable  particu- 
larities  which  are  usual  for  persons  who  admire 
one  another,  and  are  contemptible  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  These  two  lovers  seemed  as  much  « 
made  for  each  other  as  Adam  and  Eve,  and  oU 
pronounced  it  a  match  of  nature*s  own  mak- 
ing;  but  the  night  before  the  nuptials,  so  uni- 
versally  approved,  the  younger  sister,  envious 
of  the  good  fortune  even  of  her  sister,  who  had 
been  present  at  most  of  their  interviews,  and 
had  an  equal  taste  for  the  charms  of  a  fop,  as 
there  are  a  set  of  women  made  for  that  order  of 
men ;  the  younger,  I  say,  unable  to  see  so  rich 
a  prize  pass  by  her,  discovered  to  sir  Taffety, 
that  a  coquet  air,  much  tongue,  and  three  suits, 
was  all  the  portion  of  his  mistress.  His  love 
vanished  that  moment,  himself  and  equipage  the 
next  morning.  It  is  uncertain  where  the  lover 
has  been  ever  since  engaged;  but  certain  it  is, 
he  has  not  appeared  in  his  character  ai  a  follower 
of  love  and  fortune  until  he  arrived  at  Epsom, 
where  there  is  at  present  a  youne  lady  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  fortune,  who  has  alarmed  all  the 
vain  and  the  impertinent  to  infest  that  quarteiv* 
At  the  head  of  this  assembly,  sir  Taffety  shines 
in  the  brightest  manner,  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ments which  usually  ensnare  the  heart  of  a  wo- 
man; w^th  this  partici^ir  merit,  which  oflen  is 
of  great  *Bervice,  that  he  is  laughed  at  for  her 
sake.  The  friends  of  the  fair  on(f  aw  in  much 
pain  for  the  suiferin&fs  she  goes  through  from 
the  perseverance  of  Uiis  hero;  but  they  may  bo 
much  more  so  from  the  danger  ofliis  sucrcod- 
ing,  toward  which  Ihoy  pive  a  helping  band,  if 
they  dissuade  her  with  bitterness  ;  for  thcrr  is  a 
fantastical  generosity  in  the  sc.t  to  npproTO 
creatures  of  tlic  least  merit  imagmablo,  when 
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thdy  see  the  iroperrections  of  their  admirer^are 
become  marks  of  derision  for  their  sakes,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  frequent,  as  that  he,  who 
was  contemptible  to  a  woman  in  her  own  judg« 
ment,  has  won  her  by  being  too  violently  oppos- 
ed by  others. 

Orecian  Coffee-hou$et  July  ^7. 

In  the  seyeral  capacities  I  bear  of  astrologer, 
civilian,  and  physician,  I  have  with  great  ap- 
plication studied  the  public  emolument ;  to  this 
end  serve  all  my  lucubrations,  speculations,  and 
whatever  other  labours  I  undertake,  whether 
nocturnal  or  diurnal.  On  this  motive  am  I  in- 
duced  to  publish  a  never-foiling  medicine  for 
the  spleen :  my  experience  in  this  distemper 
came  from  a  very  remarkable  cure  on  my  ever 
worthy  friend  Tom  Spindle,  who  through  ex- 
cessive gayety,  had  exhausted  that  natural  stock 
of  wit  and  spirit  he  had  long  been  blessed  with ; 
he  was  sunk  and  flattened  to  the  lowest  degree 
imaginable,  sitting  whole  hours  over  the  '  Book 
of  Martyrs*  and  *  rilgrim^s  Progress ;'  his  other 
contemplations  never  rising  higher  tlion  the 
colour  of  his  urine,  or  the  regularity  of  his 
pulse.  In  this  condition  I  found  him,  accom- 
panied by  the  learned  Dr.  Drachm,  and  a  good 
old  nurse.  Drachm  bad  prescribed  magazines  of 
herbs,  and  mines  of  steeL  I  soon  discovered 
Ihe  malady,  and  descanted  on  the  nature  of  it, 
until  I  convinced  both  the  patient  and  his  nurse, 
that  the  spleen  is  not  to  be  cured  by  medicine 
but  by  poetry.  Apollo,  the  author  of  physic, 
■hone  with  diffusive  rays,  the  best  of  poets  as 
wdl  as  of  physicians ;  and  it  is  in  this  double 
capacity  that  I  have  made  my  way ;  and  have 
fi>und  sweet,  easy,  flowing  numbers  are  oft 
superior  to  our  noblest  medicines.  When  the 
spirits  are  low,  and  nature  sunk,  the  muse,  with 
sprightly  and  harmonious  notes,  give  an  un- 
expected turn  wv..h  a  grain  of  poetry ;  which  I 
prepare  without  the  use  of  mercury.  I  have 
done  wonders  in  this  kind ;  ftr  the  spleen  is  like 
the  Tarantula,  the  effects  of  whose  malignant 
poison  are  to  be  prevented  by  no  other  remedy 
but  the  charms  of  music :  for  yon  are  to  under- 
stand, that  as  some  noxious  animals  carry  anti- 
4loles  for  their  own  poisons,  so  there  is  some- 
thing equally  unaccountable  in  poetry;  for 
though  it  is  sometimes  a  disease,  it  u  to  be 
cored  only  by  itself.  Now,  I  knowing  Tom 
Spindle*s  constitution,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a 
pretty  gentleman,  but  also  a  pretty  poet,  found 
the  true  cause  of  his  distemper  was  a  violent 
ffrie^  that  moved  his  affections  too  strongly ; 
*  ior  during  the  Ute  treaty  of  peace,  he  had  writ 
m  most  excellent  poem  on  that  subject;  and 
when  he  wanted  but  two  lines  in  the  last  stanza 
Ibr  finishing  the  whole  piece,  there  comes  news 
that  the  French  tyrant  would  not  sign. .  Spindle 
in  a  fow  days  took  his  bed,  and  had  tain  there 
•till,  had  not  I  been  sent  for.  I  immediately 
told  him,  there  was  great  probability  the  French 
Would  now  sue  to  us  for  peace.  I  saw  immedi- 
ately a  new  lifo  in  his  eyes,  and  I  knew  that 
Qotlung  could  help  him  forward  so  well,  as 
hearing  verses  which  he  would  believe  worse 
than  his  own.  I  read  him,  therefore,  tlie 
Brussels  Postscript:  after  which  I  recited  some , 


heroic  lines  of  my  own,  which  operated  so 
strongly  on  the  tympanum  of  his  ear,  that  I 
doubt  not  but  I  have  kept  out  all  other  sounds 
for  a  fortnight;  and  have  reason  to  hope,  we 
shall  see  him  abroad  the  day  before  his  poem. 

This,  you  see,  is  a  particular  secret  I  havs 
found  out,  viz.  that  you  are  not  to  choose  your 
physician  for  his  knowledge  in  your  distemper, 
but  for  having  it  himself.  Therefore,  I  am  at 
hand  for  all  maladies  arising  from  poetical 
vapours,  beyond  which  I  never  pretend.  For 
being  called  the  other  day  to  one  in  love,  I  took 
indeed  their  three  guineas,  and  gave  them  my 
advice,  which  was  to  send  for  JEsculapius.  J^ 
culapius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  patient,  cries 
out,  *  It  is  love  !  it  is  love !  Oh !  tlie  unequal 
pulse  \  these  are  the  symptoms  a  lover  feels ; 
such  sighs,  such  pangs,  attend  the  uneasy  mind; 
nor  can  our  art,  or  all  our  boasted  skill,  avaiL — 
Yet,  O  fair !  for  thee* — Thus  the  sa^e  ran  on, 
and  owned  the  passion  which  he  pitied,  as  well 
as  that  he  folt  a  greater  pain  than  ever  he  cored : 
after  which  he  concludedi  *  All  I  can  advise,  is 
marriage:  charms  and  beauty  will  give  new 
life  and  vigour,  and  turn  the  course  of  nature 
to  its  better  prospect*  This  is  the  new  way; 
and  thus  .^sculapius  has  left  his  beloved  pow- 
ders, and  writes  a  recipe  for  a  wifo  at  sixty. 
In  short,  my.  friend  followed  the  prescription, 
and  married  youth  and  beauty  in  its  perfect 
bloom. 

*  Sapinc  in  Silvia's  snowy  arms  he  lies. 

Ana  all  the  busy  cares  of  life  defies : 

Each  happy  hour  is  filled  with  fresh  delight. 

While  peace  the  day,  and  j^easore  crowns  the  night.* 

Frwi  my  oum  Apartment^  July  27. 

Tragical  passion  was  the  subject-of  the  dis- 
course where  I  last  visited  tliis  evening;  and  a 
gentleman  who  knows  that  I  am  at  present 
writing  a  very  deep  tragedy,  directed  his  dis- 
course in  a  particular  manner  to  me.  *  It  is 
the  common  fault,*  said  he,  *  of  you  gentlemen 
who  write  in  the  buskin  style,  that  vou  give 
us  rather  the  sentimenta  of  such  who  beodd 
tragical  events,  than  of  such  who  bear  a  part 
in  them  themselves.  I  would  advise  all  who 
pretend  this  way,  to  read  Shakspeare  with  care ; 
and  they  will  soon  be  deterred  from  putting 
forth  what  is  usually  called  tragedy.  The  way 
of  common  writers  in  this  kind  is  rather  the 
description  than  the  expression  of  sorrow. 
There  is  no  medium  in  these  attempts,  and- 
you  most  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart, 
or  it  is  all  mere  language ;  and  the  writer  of 
such  lines  is  no  more  a  poet,  than  a  man  is  a 
physician  for  knowing  the  names  of  disiemperSf 
without  the  causes  of  them.  Men  of  sense  are 
professed  enemies  to  all  such  empty  labours ; 
for  he  who  pretends  to  be  sorrowful,  and  is  not, 
is  a  wretch  yet  more  contemptible  than  he  who 
pretends  to  be  merry,  and  is  not  Such  a 
tragedian  is  only  maudlin  drunk.'  The  gentle- 
man went  on  with  much  warmth ;  but  all  he 
could  say  had  little  effect  upon  me :  but  when  I 
came  hither,  I  so  fkr  observed  his  counsel,  that 
I  looked  into  Shakspeare.  The  tragedy  I  dipped 
into  was  *  Henry  the  Fourth.'  In  the  scene 
where  Morton  is  preparing  to  tell  Northumber* 
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hnd  of  hit  M>n*8  death,  the  old  man  does  not 
give  him  time  to  speak,  bat  says, 

*  Tbe  whitenesB  of  thy  cbeeka 
U  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand ; 
Even  such  a  man^so  fliint,  so  ppiritless, 
80  doll,  to  dead  in  look,  io  woe-begone, 
I^w  Priam'i  eurtain  at  tlie  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him  half  hif>  Troy  waa  burnt; 
But  Priun  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Piercy's  death,  ere  thou  reporl*st  it.* 

The  image  in  this  place  is  wonderfully  noble 
and  great ;  yet  this  man  in  all  this  is  but  risinor 
towards  his  great  affliction,  and  is  still  enough 
himself^  as  you  see,  to  make  a  simile.  But 
when  he  is  certain  of  his  son^s  death,  he  is  lost 
to  all  patience,  and  gives  up  all  the  regards  of 
^8  life ;  and  since  tbe  last  of  evils  is  fallen  up- 
on him,  he  calls  for  it  upon  all  the  world. 

'  Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  tbe  wild  flood  confined ;  let  order  die, 
And  let  the  world  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contontinn  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  i*pirit  of  the  lirst-liorn  Cain 
R«ign  in  all  bosoms,  that  each  hfnrt  being  set 
Od  bloody  courses,  the  wide  sceno  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  boricr  of  tbe  dead.* 


Reading  bnt  this  one  scene  has  convinced 
me,  that  he,  who  describes  the  concern  of  great 
men,  mast  have  a  soul  as  noble,  and  as  sns. 
ceptiUe  of  high  thoughts,  as  they  whom  he, 
represents :  I  shall  therefore  lay  by  my  drama 
ftr  aome  time,  and  turn  my  thoughts  to  cares 
and  griefs  somewhat  below  that  of  heroes,  bat 
no  leas  moving.  A  misfbrtune,  proper  for  me 
to  take  notice  of,  has,  too,  lately  happened :  the 
disconsolate  Maria  has  three  days  kept  her 
dumber  ibr  tbe  loss  of  the  beauteous  Fidelia, 
her  lap-dog.  Lesbia  herself  did  not  shed  more 
tear*  for  her  sparrow.  What  makes  her^  the 
mare  concerned  is,  that  we  know  not  whe'ther 
Fidelia  was  killed  or  stolen :  but  she  was  seen 
in  the  par  lour- window  when  the  train-bands 
went  by,  and  never  since.  Whoever  gives 
notice  of  her,  dead  or  alive,  shall  be  rewarded 
with  a  Um  of  her  lady. 
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ViEtatem  verba  patant,  at 
lipia 


Bar,  Ep.  vi.  31. 
Thief  kM>k  on  virtue  as  an  empty  name. 

Fnm  my  own  Apartment,  July  39. 

Tarn  day  I  obliged  Pacolet  to  entertain  me 
with  matters  which  regarded  persons  of  his 
own  character  and  occupation.  We  chose  to 
take  o«r  walk  on  Tower-hill ;  and  as  we  were 
coming  from  thenee,  in  order  to' stroll  as  far  as 
Gamway*8,*  I  observed  two  men  who  had  but 
Joel  landed  comiog  from  the  water-side.  I 
tfaangfat  there  was  something  uncommon  in 
their  mien  and  aspect ;  but  tliough  tkey  seemed 
hj  their  visage  to  be  related,  yet  there  was  a 
rmth  in  £eir  manner,  as  if  they  differed 


*  Garraway  kept  a  ooflbe-house  at  that  time  opposito 
to  tbe  Royal  Ejccfannge.  probably  in  the  place  where 
thn«  is  now  a  cofte-housc  well  known  by  the  same 


very  mnch  in  their  sentiments  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  were  talking.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  natural  confidence  mixed  with 
an  ingenious  freedom^  in  his  gesture ;  his  dreee 
very  plain,  but  ver^  gracefnl  and  becoming; 
the  other,  in  the  midst  of  an  overbearing  car- 
riage, betrayed,  by  frequently  looking  ronnd 
him,  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  enough  re. 
garded  by  those  he  met,  or  that  he  feared  they 
would  make  some  attack  upon  him.  This  per- 
son was  much  taller  than  his  companion,  and 
added  to^that  height  the  advantage  of  a  feather 
in  his  hat,  and  heels  to  his  shoes  so  monstrously 
high,  that  he  bad  three  or  four  times  fallen 
down,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  his  friend. 
They  made  a  full  stop  as  they  came  within  a 
few  yards  of  the'  place  where  we  stood.  The 
plain  gentleman  bowed  to  Pacolet;  the  other 
looked  upon  him  with  some  displeasure  :  upon 
which  I  asked  him  who  they  both  were  ?  when 
he  thus  informed  me  of  their  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances : 

^You  may  remember,  Isaac,  that  I  have  of- 
ten told  you  there  are  beings  of  a  superior 
rank  to  mankind;  who  frequently  visit  the 
habitations  of  men,  in  order  to  call  them  from 
some  wrong  pursuits  in  which  they  are  actually 
enffaeed,  or  divert  them  from  methods  which 
wiU  lead  them  into  errors  for  the  future.  He 
that  will  carefully  reflect  upon  the  occurrences 
of  his  life,  will  find  he  has  been  sometimes  ex- 
tricated  out  of  difficulties,  and  received  favours 
where  he  could  never  have  expected  such  bene- 
fits; as  well  as  met  with  cross  events  from 
some  unseen  hand,  whioh  has  disappointed  his 
best  laid  designs.  Such  accidents  arrive  from 
the  interventions  of  aerial  beings,  as  they  are 
benevolent  or  hurtfiil  to  the  nature  of  man; 
and  attend  his  steps  in  the  tracks  of  ambition, 
of  business,  and  of  pleasure.  Before  I  ever 
appeared  to  you  in  the  manner  I  do  now,  I 
have  frequently  followed  you  in  your  evening, 
walks ;  and  have  often,  by  throwing  some  acci- 
dent in  yoor  wa^^,  a^the  passing  by  of  a  funeral, 
or  the  appearance  of  some  other  solemn  object, 
given  your  imagination  a  new  turn,  and  changed 
a  night  yr/^  have  destined  to  mirth  and  jollity, 
into  an  exercise  of  study  and  contemplation.  I 
was  the  old  soldier  who  met  you  last  summer  fai 
Chelsea-fields,  and  pretended  that  I  had  broken 
my  wooden-leg,  and  could  not  get  home ;  but  I 
snapped  it  short  off,  on  purpose  that  yon  might 
ftU  into  the  reflections  you  did  on  that  sabjed^ 
and  take  me  into  your  hack.  If  you  remember, 
you  made  yourself  very  merry  on  that  fracture, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  thought  I  should  next 
winter  feel  cold  in  the  toes  of  that  leg?  as 
is  osnally  observed,  that  those  who  lose  limbs 
are  sensible  of  pains  in  the  extreme  parts,  even 
af^r  those  limbs  are  cut  off.  However,  my 
keeping  you  then  in  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  prevented  an  assifmation,  which 
would  have  led  you  into  more  disasters  than  I 
then  related. 

*To  be  short:  those  two  persons  whom  ^oa 
see  yonder  are  such  as  I  am ;  they  are  not  real 
men,  but  are  mere  shades  and  ^ures,  one  is 
named  Alethes,  the  other  Verisimilis.  Their 
office  is  to  be  the  guardians  and  representatives 
of  conscience  and  honour.  They  are  now  going 
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to  visit  the  Beveral  pafts  of  the  town,  to  see  how 
their  interests  in  tiie  world  decay  or  flourish, 
'  and  to  purge  themselves  from  the  many  false 
imputations  they  daily  meet  with  in  the  com. 
■lerce  and  conversation  of  men.  You  observed 
Verisimilis  frowned  when  he  first  saw  mo. 
What  he  is  provoked  at  is,  that  I  told  him  one 
day,  though  he  strutted  and  dressed  with  so 
much  ostentation,  if  he  kept  himself  within  his 
'own  bounds,  he  was  but  a  lackey,  and  wore 
only  that  gentleman^s  livery  whom  he  is  now 
with.  This  frets  him  to  the  heart;  for  you  must 
know,  he  has  pretended  a  long  time  to  set  up 
for  himself,  and  gets  among  a  crowd  of  the 
more  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  who  take 
him  for  a  person  of  the  first  quality ;  though  his 
introduction  into  the  world  was  wholly  owing 
to  his  present  companion.' 

This  encounter  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and 
I  was  resolved  to  dog  them,  and  desired  Pacolet 
to  accompany  me.  I  soon  perceived  what  he  told 
me  in  the  gesture  of  the  persons;  for,  when 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  discourse,  the 
weU-dressed  man  suddenly  cast  down  his  eyes, 
and  discovered  that  the  other  had  a  painful 
superiority  over  him.  Afler  some  further  dis- 
course,  they  took  leave.  The  plain  gentleman 
went  down  towards  Thames-street,  in  order  to 
be  present,  at  least,  at  the  oaths  taken  at  the 
enstom-house ;  and  the  other  made  directly  for 
the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  incredible  how  great 
a  change  there  immediately  appeared  in  the 
man  of  honour,  when  he  got  rid  of  his  uneasy 
companion:  he  adjusted  the  cock  of  his  hat 
a-new,  settled  his  sword-knot,  and  had  an  ap- 
pearance that  attracted  a  sudden  inclination 
fer  him  and  his  interests  in  all  who  beheld  him. 
*  For  my  part,'  said  I  to  Paoolet,  *  I  cannot  but 
think  you  are  mistaken  in  calling  this  person 
of  the  lower  quality ;  for  he  looks  much  more 
like  a  gentleman  than  the  other.  Do  not  you 
observe  all  eyes  are  upon  him,  as  he  advances  7 
how  each  sex  fazes  at  his  stature,  aspect,  ad- 
dress, and  motion?  Pacolet  only  smiled  and 
ahaked  his  head ;  as  leaving  me  to  be  convinced 
by  my  own  fhrther  observation.  We  kept  on 
our  way  after  him  until  we  came  to  Exchange, 
alley,  where  the  plain  gentleman  again  came 
up  to  the  other ;  and  they  stood  together  afler 
the  manner  of  eminent  merchants,  as  if  ready 
to  receive  application ;  but  I  could  observe  no 
tnan  talk  to  either  of  them.  The  one  was 
laughed  at  as  a  fop ;  and  I  heard  many  whispers 
against  the  other,  as  a  whimsical  sort  of  a  fel- 
iow,  and  a  great  enemy  to  trade.  They  crossed 
Comhiir  together,  and  came  into  the  full  Ex- 
change, where  some  bowed,  and  gave  themselves 
airs  in  being  known  to  so  fine  a  man  as  Verisi- 
mills,  who,  they  said,  had  great  interest  in  all 
prince's  courts ;  and  the  other  was  taken  notice 
of  by  several,  as  one  they  had  seen  somewhere 
long  before.  One  more  particularly  said,  he 
had  formerly  been  a  man  of  consideration  in 
the  world ;  but  was  so  unlucky,  that  they  who 
dealt  with  him,  by  some  strane^e  infatuation  or 
other,  had  a  way  of  cutting  off  their  own  bills, 
and  were  prodigiously  rIow  in  improving-  their 
stock.  But  as  much  as  I  was  curious  to  observe 
the  reception  these  gentlemen  met  with  upon 
the  Exchange,  I  could  not  help  being  interrupt- 


ed  by  one  that  came  up  towards  us,  to  whom 
every  body  made  their  compliments.    He  was 
of  the  common  height,  and  in  his  dress  there 
seemed  to  be  great  care  to  appear  no  way  par- 
ticular, except  in  a  certain  exact  and  feat  man- 
ner of  behaviour  and  circumspection.    He  waa 
wonderfully  careful  that  his  shoes  and  clothes 
should  be  without  the  least  speck  upon  them ; 
and  seemed  to  tliink,  that  on  such  an  accident 
depended  his  very  life  and  fortune.    There  was 
hardly  a  man  on  the  Exchange  who  had  not  a  note 
upon  him ;  and  each  seemed  very  well  satisfied 
that  their  money  lay  in  his  hands,  without  de- 
manding  payment,  I  asked  Pacolet,  what  great 
merchant  that  was,  who  was  so  universally  ad- 
dressed to,  yet  made  too  familiar  an  appear- 
ance  to  command  that  extraordinary  deference 
Pacolet  answered,  *  This  person  is  the  demon 
or  genius  of  credit;  his  name  is  Umbra.  If  yoa 
observe,  he  follows  Alethes  and  Verisimilis  at  a 
distance ;  and  indeed  has  no  foundation  for  the 
figure  he  makes  in  the  world,  but  that  he  is 
thought  to  keep  their  cash ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  none  who  trust  him  would  trust  the  others 
for  a  groat'    As  the  company  rolled  about,  the 
three  spectres  were  jumbif^  'mxo  one  place: 
when  they  were  so,  and  all  thought  there  was 
an  alliance  between  them,  they  immediately 
drew  upon  them  the  business  of  the  whole  Ex- 
'  change.    But  their  affairs  soon  increased  to 
such  an  unwieldy  bulk,  that  Alethes  took  his 
leave,  and  said,  *  he  would  not  engage  further 
than  he  had  an  immediate  fund  to  answer.' 
Verisimilis  pretended,  '  that  though  he  had  re- 
venues  large  enough  to  go  on  his  own  bottom, 
yet  it  was  ^low  one  of  his  family  to  condescend 
to  trade  in  his  own  name;'  therefore  he  also  re- 
tired.   I  was  extremely  troubled  to  see  the 
glorious  mart  of  London  left  with  no  other 
guardian  but  him  of  credit    But  Paoolet  told 
me,  that  traders  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
honour  or  conscience  of  their  correspondents, 
provided  they  supported  a  general  behaviour  in 
the  world,  which  could  not  hurt  their  credit  or 
their  purses :  for,  said  he, '  you  may,  in  this  one 
tract  of  building  of  London  and  Westminster, 
see  the  imaginary  motives  on  which  the  great- 
est affairs  move,  as  well  as  in  rambling  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.    For  though  Alethes  is  the 
real  governor,  as  well  as  legislator  of  mankind, 
he  has  very  little  business  but  to  make  up  quar- 
rels; and  is  only  a  general  referee,  to  whom 
every  man  pretends  to  appeal,  but  is  satisfied 
with  his  determinations  no  farther  than  they 
promote  his  own  interest    Hence  it  is,  that  tho 
soldier  and  the  courtier  model  their  actions  ac- 
cording to  Verisimilis's  manner,  and  the  mer- 
chant  according  to  that  of  Umbra.    Among 
these  men,  honour  and  credit  arc  not  valuable 
possessions-  in  themselves,  or  pursued  out  of  a 
principle  of  justice;  but  merely  as  they  arc 
serviceable  to  ambition  and  to  commerce.    But 
the  world  will  never  be  in  any  manner  of  order 
or  tranquillity,  until  men  are  firmly  convinced 
that  conscience,  honour,  and  credit,  are  all  in 
one  interest ;  and  that,  without  the  concurrence 
of  tho  former,  the  latter  arc  but  impositions 
upon  ourselves  and  othUlra.    The  force  these 
delusive  words  have,  is  not  seen  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  busy  world  only,  but  they  have  also 
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their  tyranny  over  the  fair  sex.  Were  you  to 
ask  the  uniiappy  Lais,  what  pangs  of  reflection 
preferring  the  consideration  of  her  honour  to 
her  conscience  has  g^ven  her  7  she  opuld  tell  you, 
that  it  has  forced  her  to  drink  up  half  a  galloHi 
this  winter,  of  Tom  Dassapas^s  potions :  thai 
she  still  pines  away  for  fear  of  bein^^  a  mother ; 
and  knows  not  but  the  moment  she  is  such,  she 
shall  be  a  murderess :  but  if  conscience  had  as 
strong  a  force  upon  the  mind  as  honour,  the 
first  step  to  her  unhappy  condition  had  never 
been  made ;  she  had  still  been  innocent  as  she 
is  beautiful.  Were  men  so  enlightened  and 
studious  of  their  own  good,  as  to  act  by  the, 
dictates  of  their  reason  and  reflection,  and  not 
ihe  ojanion  of  others,  conscience  would  be  the 
.steady  ruler  of  haman  life ;  and  the  words  truth, 
law,  reason,  equity,  and  religion,  would  be  but 
"anonymous  terns  for  that  only  guide  which 
makes  us  pass  oar  days  in  our  own  favour  and 
\B|iprobation.* 
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aosiri  efll  fkrrsgo  li  belli.  Jwo,  Sat.  i.  85, 8G. 

Wliate'er  men  <o,  or  isy,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Ow  motley  paper  seises  for  its  theme.  P. 

WkiU^9  Choeolate-hotue,  Auguat  1. 

Thk  imposition  of  honest  names  and  words 
opoQ  improper  8ii>jects,  has  made  so  regular  a 
eonibsioD  among  as,  that  we  are  apt  to  sit  down 
with  oar  errors,  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
methods  we  are  ^dlen  into,  without  attempting 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  under 
which  we  are  feduoed  by  such  innovations.  Of 
all  the  laudable  motives  of  human  life,  none 
have  suSered  so  much  in  this  kind,  as  love ;  un- 
der which  revered  name  a  brutal  desire  called 
lastt  is  frequently  concealed  and  admitted; 
tfaoo^h  they  difier  as  much  as  a  matron  from  a 
prosbtate,  or  a  companion  firom  a  buffoon.  Pfai- 
lafider  the  other  day  was  bewailing  this  misfbr- 
tme  with  mnch  indignation,  and  upbraided  me 
fiir  having  some  time  since  quoted  those  excel- 
lent lines  of  the  satirist : 

*  To  an  exact  perfection  they  have  brought 
Tbe  action  love;  the  pasaion  is  forgot.* 

^^^  ■ 

*  How  could  you,*  said  he,  '  leave  such  a  hint 
so  eokUy  7  How  could  Aspasia  and  Sempronia 
enter  into  your  imagination  at  the  same  time, 
and  you  never  declare  to  us  the  different  recep- 
tioiis  yoa  gave  thenr?* 

The  figwes  which  the  ancient  mythologists 
and  poets  put  upon  Love  and  Lust  in  their  writ- 
ia^  are  very  instructive.  Love  is  a  beauteous 
Umd  child,  adorned  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow, 
which  he  plays  with,  and  shoots  aroimd  him, 
withoat  design  or  direction ;  to  intimate  to  us 
thai  the  person  beloved  has  no  intention  to  give 
OS  Ihe  anxieties  we  meet  with,  but  that  the 
beauties  of  a  worthy  object  are  like  the  charms 
of  A  lovely  infant;  they  cannot  but  attract  yomrl ' 
concern  and  fbndnemthough  the  diild  so  re- 
^aided  k  as  insensibmif  the  value  you  put  upon 
It,  M  i|.«S  HhiI  it  d^W^res  your  benevolence. 


■  ■ 


On  the  other  side,  the  sages  figured  Lust  in  the 
form  of  a  satyr;  of  shape,  part  human,  part  bes- 
tial ;  to  signify  that  the  followers  of  it  prostitute 
the  reason  of  a  man  to  pursue  the  appetites  of  a 
beast  This  satyr  is  made  to  haunt  the  path* 
and  coverts  of  the  wood-nymphs  and  shep- 
herdesses, to  lurk  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and 
watch  the  purling  streams,  as  the  resorts  of  re- 
tired virgins ;  to  show,  that  lawless  desire  tends 
chiefly  to  prey  upon  innocence,  and  has  some- 
thing so  unnatural  in  it,  that  it  hates  its  own 
make,  and  shuns  tlie  object  it  loved,  as  soon  as 
it  has  made  it  like  itself.  Love,  therefore,  is  a 
child  that  complains  and  bewails  its  inability  to 
help  itself^  and  weeps  for  assistance,  without  an 
immediate  reflection  or  knowledge  of  the  food  it 
wants :  Lust,  a  watchful  thief,  which  seizes  its 
prey,  and  lays  snares  for  its  own  relief;  and  its 
principal  object  being  innocent,  it  never  robs  but 
it  murders  at  the  same  time. 

From  this  idea  of  a  Cupid  and  a  Satyr,  we 
may  settle  our  notions  of  these  different  desires, 
and  accordingly  rank  their  followers.  Aspasia 
must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
beauteous  order  of  Love,  whose  unaffected  free* 
dom,  and  conscious  innocence,  give  her  the  at- 
tendance of  the  graces  in  all  her  actions.  That 
awful  distance  which  we  bear  toward  her  in  all 
our  thoughts  of  her,  and  that  cheerful  familiarity 
with  which  we  approach  her,  are  certain  in- 
stances of  her  being  the  truest  object  of  love  of 
any  of  her  sex.  In  this  accomplished  lady,  love 
is  the  constant  efiect,  because  it  is  never  the  de- 
sign. Yet,  though  her  mien  carries  much  more 
invitation  than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an 
immediate  check  to  loose  behaviour ;  and  to  love 
her  is  a  liberal  education ;  for,  it  being  the  na- 
ture of  all  love  to  create  an  imitation  of  the  be- 
loved person  in  the  lover,  a  regard  for  Aspasia 
naturaJly  produces  decency  of  manners,  and 
good  conduct  of  life  in  her  admirers..  If,  there- 
fore, the  giggling  Leucippe  could  but  see  her 
train  of  fops  assembled,  and  Aspasia  move  by 
them,  she  would  be  mortified  at  the  veneration 
with  which  she  is  beheld,  even  by  Leucippe's 
own  unthinking  equipage,  whose  passions  have 
long  taken  leave  of  their  understandings. 

As  charity  is  esteemed  a  conjunction  of  the 
good  qualities  neoessaiy  to  a  virtuous  man,  sa 
love  is  the  happy  composition  of  all  the  accom- 
plishments that  msJLO  a  fine  gentleman*  The 
motive  of  a  man*s  life  is  seen  m  all  his  actions  ; 
and  such  as  have  the  beauteous  boy  for  their  in- 
spirer,  have  a  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  a 
certain  evenness  of  desire,  which  bums  like  the 
lamp  of  life  in  their  bosoms ;  while  they  who  aro 
instigated  by  the  satyr,  are  ever  tortured  bj 
jealousies  pf  the  object  of  their  wishes ;  oflen 
desire  what  they  scorn,  and  as  ofleik  consciously 
and  knowingly  embrace  where  they  are  mutu- 
ally indifi»rent 

tlorio,  the  generous  husband,  and  Limber- 
ham,  the  kind  keeper,  are  noted  examples  of  the 
different  effects  which  these  desires  produce  in 
the  mind.  Amanda,  who  is  the  wife  of  Florio, 
lives  in  the  continual  enjoyment  of  new  instancee 
of  her  husband*s  friendsnip,  and  sees  it  the  end 
of  all  his  ambition  to  make  her  life  One  serist  of 
pV^asure  and  satisfaction ;  and  Amanda^s  relish 
of  the  goods  of  life  is  all  that  makes  them  pleas* 
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ing  to  Florio :  they  behave  themselvefl  to  each 
other,  when  present,  with  a  certain  apparent 
benevolence,  which  transports  above  rapture ; 
and  they  think  of  each  other  in  absence  with  a 
confidence  unknown  to  the  highest  friendship  : 
their  satis&ctions  are  doubled,  their  sorrows 
lessened,  by  participation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Corinna,*  who  is  the  mis- 
tress of  Limberham,  lives  in  constant  torment : 
her  equipage  is  an  old  woman,  who  was  what 
Corinna  is  now;  and  an  antiquated  footman, 
who  was  pimp  to  Limberham*s  father ;  and  a 
chambermaid,  who  is  Limberham*s  wench  by 
fits,  out  of  a  principle  of  politics  to  make  her 
jealous  and  watchful  of  Corinna.  Under  this 
l^uard,  and  in  this  conversation,  Corinna  lives  in 
state;  the  furniture  of  her  habitation,  and  her 
own  gorgeous  dress,  make  her  the  envy  of  all 
the  strolling  ladies  in  the  town;  but  Corinna 
knows  she  herself  is  but  part  of  Limberham^s 
household-stuff,  and  is  as  capable  of  being  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere,  as  any  other  moveable.  Bat 
while  her  keeper  is  persuaded  by  his  spies,  that 
no  enemy  has  been  within  his  doors  since  his 
last  lisit,  no  Persian  prince  was  ever  so  magnifi- 
oently  bountiful :  a  kind  look  or  falling  tear  is 
worth  a  piece  of  brocade,  a  sigh  is  a  jewel,  and 
a  smile  is  a  cupboard  of  plate.  All  this  is  shared 
tetween  Corinna  and  her  guard  in  his  absence. 
Wilh  this  |rroat  economy  and  industry  does  the 
unhappy  Limberham,  purchase  the  constant  tor- 
turee  of  jealousy,  the  favour  of  spending  his 
esti^  and  the  opportunity  of  enriching  one  by 
whom  he  knows  he  is  hated  and  despised.  These 
we  the  ordiflary  and  <;ommon  evils  which  attend 
keepers ;  and  CoTiona  is  a  wench  but  of  common 
size  of  wickedness,  were  you  to  know  what 
parses  imder  the  roof  where  the  fair  Messalina 
reigns  with  her  humble  adorer. 

Messalina  is  the  professed  mistress  of  man- 
kind ;  she  has  left  the  bed  of  her  husband,  and 
her  beauteous  offspring,  to  give  a  loose  to  want 
of  shame  and  fulness  of  desire.  Wretched 
Nocturnes,  her  feeble  keeper  !  How  the  poor 
creature  fribbles  in  his  gait,  and  skuttles  from 
place  to  place,  to  despatch  his  necessary  affairs 
in  painful  daylight,  that  he  may  return  to  the 
constant  twilight  preserved  in  that  scene  of 
wantonness,  Messalina'6  bed-chamber !  How 
does  he,  while  he  is  absent  from  thence,  con- 
sider i»  his  ima^nation  the  breadth  of  his  por- 
ter*s  shoulders,  the  spruce  night-cap  of  his  valet, 
the  ready  attendance  of  his  butler !  any  of  all 
whom  he  knows  she  admits,  and  professes  to 
approve  of.  This,  alas  I  is  the  gallantry,  this 
tlie  freedom  of  our  fine  gentlemen;  for  this  they 
preserve  their  liberty,  and  keep  clear  of  that 
bugbear,  marriage.  But  he  does  not  understand 
either  vice  or  virtue,  who  will  not  allow,  that  life 
without  the  rules  of  morality  is  a  wayward  un- 
easy being,  with  snatches  only  of  pleasure;  but 
under  the  re||fulation  of  virtue,  a  reasonable  and 
uniform  habit  of  enjoyment  I  have  seen,  in  a 
play  of  old  Haywood's,  a  speech  at  the  end  of  an 
act,  which  touched  this  point  witli  much  spirit 
He  makes  a  married  man  in  the  play,  upon  some 
endearing  occasion,  look  at  his  spouse  with  an  r 

*  The  persons  hero  alluded  to  ander  tlie  names  of  Co- 
rinna and  Limberham,  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
junior,  and  Henry  Cromwell,  esquire. 


air  of  fondness,  and  fall  into  the  following  re- 
flection on  his  condition : 

Oh  marrU<;c  1  happiest,  easiest,  safest  state ; 
Lot  debauchc-es  and  drunkards  ^corn  thy  rites. 
Who,  in  their  nauwous  draughts  and  lust,  profhne 
Both  thee  and  heaven,  by  whom  thou  wert  cndaioed 
How  can  (lie  eavaji;e  call  it  loss  of  freedom. 
Thus  to  onn  verse  with,  thus  to  gaze  at 
A  faithful,  beauteous  friend? 
Blush  not,  my  fair-one,  that  thy  love  api^aads  tbee, 
Nor  be  it  painful  to  my  wedded  wife 
That  my  full  heart  oVrflows  in  praise  of  thee. 
Thou  art  by  law,  by  interest,  pasKion,  mine : 
Fascsion  and  reason  join  in  love  of  thee. 
Thus,  through  a  world  of  calumny  and  fraud. 
We  pass  both  unrepi%)achM  bota  undeceived ; 
Wliije  in  each  other's  interest  and  happiness^ 
We  without  art  all  faculties  employ. 
And  all  our  senses  without  guilt  enjoy. 
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Quicquid  a^nt  homines 

nostri  est  farrago  li belli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85,86u 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  say.  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

While's  Chocoiute-house,  August  3. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  ORLANDO  THE  PAIR. 

Whatever  malicious  men  may  say  of  our 
lucubrations,  we  have  no  des^  but  to  produce 
unknown  merit,  or  place  in  a  proper  light  the 
actions  of  otir  contemporaries  who  labour  to 
distinguish  themselves,  whether  it  be  by  vice  or 
virtue.  For  we  shall  never  give  accounts  to  th« 
world  of  any  thing,  but  what  the  lives  and  en- 
deavours of  the  persons,  of  wbom  we  treat,  make 
the  basis  of  their  fame  and  reputation.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  appearance 
is  reputed  a  public  benefit ;  and  though  certain 
persons  may  turn  what  wo  mean  for  panegyric 
into  scandal,  let  it  be  answered  once  for  aU,  that 
if  our  praises  are  really  designed  as  raillery, 
such  malevolent  persons  owe  their  safety  from 
it,  only  to  their  being  too  ioconsidorable  for  his- 
tory. It  is  not  every  man  who  deals  in  ratsbane, 
or  IS  unseasonably  amorous,  that  can  adorn  story 
like  ^sculapius ;  nor  every  stock-jobber  of  the 
India  company  can  assume  the  port,  and  per- 
sonate the  figure  of  Aurengczcbe.  My  noble  an- 
cestor, Mr.  Sbakspearc,  who  was  of  the  race  of 
the  Staffs,  was  not  more  fond  of  the  memorable 
sir  John  Falstaff,  than  I  am  of  those  worthies} 
but  the  Latins  have  an  admirable  admonition 
expressed  in  three  words,  to  wit,  Ne  quid  nimis, 
which  forbids  my  indulging  myself  on  thooe  de- 
lightful subjects,  and  c^ls  me  to  do  justice  to 
ouers,  who  make  no  less  figures  in  our  genera- 
tion ;  of  such,  the  first  and  roost  renowned  is 
that  eminent  hero  and  lover,  Orlando,*^  the  hand- 
some, whose  disappointments  in  love,  in  gallan- 
try, and  in  war,  have  banished  him  from  public 
view,  and  made  him  volimtarily  enter  into  a 
confinement  to  which  the  tugrateful  age  would 
otherwise  have  forced  him.    Ten  lustraf  and 


*  Robert  Fielding,  esq.  commonly  known  thea  fay  the 
aune  of  beau  Fielding,  a  handsome  and  vary  eomely 
^ffitleman,  much  distinguished  in  the  *  Aanals  of  Gal- 
lantry* at  that  time. 

t  Ten  lustra  amount  to  half  a  tentory.  A  imtrum 
was  undoubtedly  a  perioAof  five  years  oomplste,  aaft  an 
s/ysipistfoffour. 
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t  i^re  «rc  whoL,     ^Jit  «aaoe  Orlando  first  appear- 


•M  is  the  .  letro^.  of  this  ialand ;  his  desoeat 
^?vj^  hia  wit  hamorocia,  his  perBon  charming'. 
Bat  to  none  of  these  recommendatoqr  advantages 
was  his  title  so  undcKibted,  as  that  of  his  beaaty. 
His  oomplezi<Ni  was  fair,  bttt  his  couatonaDCft 
manly ;  hia  stature  of  the  taUest,  Mi^  shape  the 
Bipet  exact :  ind  though  in  all  his  limbs  he  had 
a  proportimi  as  delicate  as  we  see  in  the  works 
of  the  most  skilful  statuaries,  his  body  had  a 
strength  and  firmntess  little  inferior  to  the  mar- 
ble of  which  such  images  are  formed.  This 
made  Orlando  the  universal  flame  of  all  the  fair 
sex;  innocent  virgins  sighed  for  him,  as  Adonis ; 
experienced  widows,  as  Hercules.  Thus  did 
thu  figure  walk  atatne  the-  pattern  and  ornament 
efoor  species,  butof  course  the  envy  of  all  who 
bad  the  same  passions  without  his  superior  mtrit 
and  pretences  to  the  favour  of  that  enchanting 
creature,  woman.  However,  the  generous  Or- 
lando believed  himself  formed  for  the  world,  and 
not  to  be  engrossed  by  any  particular  affection. 
He  sighed  not  for  DeUa»  for  Chloris,  for  Chloe, 
tat  Betty,  nor  my  la^f,  nor  fbr  the  ready  cham- 
ber-maid, nor  distant  baroness :  woman  was  his 
mistress,  and  the  whole  sex  his  seraglio.  His 
ftnn  was  always  irresistible :  and  if  We  consider, 
that  not  one  of  five  hundred  can  bear  the  least 
&vour  from  a  lady  without  being  exalted  above 
himself;  if  also  we  must  allow,  that  a  smile  from 
a  side-box  has  made  Jack  Spruce  half  mad ;  we 
cannot  think  it  wonderful  thai  Orlando's  repeat* 
ed  oanqnests  touched  his  brain  :  so  it  certainly 
did,  and  Orlando  became  an  enthusiast  in  love ; 
and  in  all  bis  address  contracted  something  out 
ef  the  ordinary  course  of  breeding  and  civility. 
However,  powerful  as  ho  was,  he  would  still  add 
to  the  advantages  of  his  person,  that  of  a  profes- 
sion which  the  ladies  always  favour,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  soldier.*  Thus  equipped  for 
kfve  and  honour,  our  hero  seeks  distant  climes 
and  adventares,  and  leaves  the  despairing 
nymphs  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  courtships  of 
beaux  and  witlings  till  his  return.  His  exploits 
'in  foreign  nations  and  courts  have  not  been 
^regularly  enough  communicated  unto  us,  to  re- 
port them  with  that  veracity  which  we  profess 
m  our  narrations :  but  after  many  feats  of  arms 
(which  those  who  were  witnesses  to  them  have 
nppressed  out  of  envy,  but  which  we  have  had 
&]lhfully  related  from  his  own  mouth  in  our 
public  streets)  Orlando  returns  home  full,  but 
not  loaded  with  years.  Beaux  bom  in  his  ab- 
sence made  it  their  business  to  decry  his  furni- 
ture, his  dress,  his  manner ;  but  all  such  rivalry 
be  suppressed  (as  the  philosopher  did  the  sceptic, 
who  argued  there  was  no  such  thing  as  motion) 
by  only  moving.  The  beauteous  VUlaria,t  who 
only  was  formed  for  his  paramour,  became  the 
object  of  his  affection.  His  first  speech  to  her 
was  as  follows : 


*  Madam, 

titwo  the 
pointed  to  ui 


not  only  that  nature  has  made 

accomplished  of  each  sex,  and 

obey  her  dictates  in  becoming 


n  tbe  fortunes  of  king  Jamet  11. 

m  of  colonel,  and  fbr  wbom 

ive  county  of  Warwick 

to  William  Viniers, 

oip  of  Ireland. 


one;  but  that  there  is  also  an  ambition  in  follow, 
ing  the  mighty  persons  you  have  favoured. 
Where  kings  and  heroes,  as  great  as  Alexander, 
or  each  as  could  personate  Alexander,*  haw 
bewed,  permit  your  general  to  lay  his  laurels/ 
According  to  Milton ; 

The  fair  with  conacious  majc»ty  approved 
Hit  pleaded  reason. 

Fortune'  having  now  supplied  Orlando  with 
necessaries  for  his  high  taste  of  gallantry  and 
pleasure,  his  equipage  and  economy  had  some' 
thing  in  them  more  sumptuous  and  gallant  than 
could  be  received  in  our  degenerate  age ;  there- 
fore his  figure,  though  highly  graceful,  appeared 
so  exotic,  that  it  assembled  all  the  Britons  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  who  saw  his  grandeur,  to  fol- 
low  his  chariot  with  shouts  and  acclamations ; 
which  he  regarded  with  the  contempt  which 

freat  minds  affect  in  the  midst  of  applauses, 
remember,  I  had  the  honour  to  see  him  one 
day  stop,  and  call  the  youths  about  him  to  whom 
he  spake  as  follows : 

'  Good  bastards— Go  to  school,  and  do  not  lose 
your  time  in  following  my  wheels :  I  am  toth  to 
hurt  you,  because  I  know  not  but  you  are  all  my 
own  offspring:  hark  ye,  you  sirrah  with  the 
white  hair,  I  am  sure  you  are  mine :  there  is 
half-a-crown«  Tell  your  mother,  this,  witft  the 
half-crown  I  gave  her  when  I  got  you,  conMi  to 
five  shillings.  Thou  hast  cost  me  all  that,  and 
yet  thou  art  good  for  nothing.  W  by,  you  yvuag 
dogs,  did  you  never  see  a  man  before  7*  *  jfever 
such  a  one  as  you,  noble  general,*  repliad  « 
truant  fVom  Westminster.  *  Sirrah,  I  beliefs 
thee:  there  is  a  crown  for  thee.  Drive  on, 
coachman.* 

This  vehicle,  though  sacred  to  love,  was  not 
adorned  with  doves :  such  a  hieroglyphic  denoted 
too  languishing  a  passion:  Orlando,  therefore, 
^ave  the  eagle,T  as  being  of  a  constitution  which 
inclined  him  rather  to  seize  his  prey  with  talons, 
than  pine  for  it  with  murmurs. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  August  9. 

I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Powel  of  Bath,  who,  I  think,  runs  from  the  point 
between  us ;  which  I  leave  the  whole  world  to 
judge. 

To  Isaac  Bickentafft  Esquire. 

Bath,  July  28. 
*  Sir, — ^Having  a  great  deal  of  more  advantage- 
ous business  at  present  on  my  hands,  I  thought 
to  have  deferred  answering  your  Tatler  of  tho 
twenty-first  instant  until  the  company  was  gene 
and  season  jover ;  but,  having  resolved  not  to  re- 
gard any  impertinences  of  your  paper,  except 
what  relate  particularly  to  me,  I  am  the  more 
easily  induced  to  answer  you,  as  I  shall  find  time 
to  do  it.    First,  partly  lest  you  should  think 

{rourself  neglected,  which  I  have  reason  to  be- 
ieve  you  would  take  heinously  ill.  Secondly, 
partly  because  it  will  increase  my  fame,  and 
oonsequantly  my  audience,  when  all  the  quality 


*  An  allusion  to  Goodman  tha  player,  wlio  was  eas 
of  the  promiieuoat  train  above-mentioned. 

t  Tbe  FiekUncs  give  the  Sprsad  Eagle,  as  counts  of  the 
German  Anpln. 
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shall  see  with  how  much  wit  and  raillery  I  sliow 
you — I  do  not  care  a  fkrthingr  for  yoa.  Thirdly, 
partly  because  being  without  books,  if  I  do  not 
ekow  much  learning,  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  my 
havin?  none. 

*  I  nave  travelled  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  fully  comprehended  whatever  any  German 
artist  in  the  world  can  do ;  yet  eannot  1  ima. 
gine  why  you  should  endeavour  to  disturb  the 
repose  and  plenty  which,  though  unworthy,  I 
enjoy  at  this  place.  It  cannot  bs,  that  you  take 
OTOnce  at  my  prologues  and  epilogues,  which 

Sou  are  pleased  to  miscall  foolish  and  abusive. 
To,  no,  until  you  give  a  better,  I  shall  not  for- 
bear thinking  that  the  true  reason  of  ^our  pick- 
ing a  quarrel  with  me  was,  because  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  your  principles,  as  well  as  more  to 
the  honour  of  your  assured  victory,  to  attack  a 
governor.  Mr.  Isaac,  Mr.  Isaac,  I  can  see  into  a 
mill-stone  as  far  as  another,  as  the  saying  is ; 
you  are  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  dis- 
obedience among  my  puppets,  and  your  zeal  for 
the  good  old  cause  would  make  you  persuade 
Pundi  to  pull  the  string  from  his  chops,  and  not 
move  his  jaw  when  I  have  a  mind  he  should 
harangue.  Now,  I  appeal  to  all  men,  if  this  be 
not  contrary  to  that  unaccountable  and  uncon- 
trollable dominion,  which  by  the  laws  of  nature 
I  exercise  over  them ;  for  all  sorts  of  wood  and 
wire  were  made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man : 
I  have,  therefbre,  an  unquestionable  right  to 
frame,  fashion,  and  put  them  together  as  I 
please ;  and  having  made  them  what  they  are, 
my  puppets  are  my  property,  and  therefore  my 
slaves ;  nor  is  there  in  nature  any  thing  more 
just,  than  the  homage  which  is  paid  by  a  less  to 
a  more  excellent  l^ing ;  so  that  by  the  right, 
therefore,  of  a  superior  genius,  I  am  their  su- 
preme moderator,  althoUj^h  you  would  insinuate, 
agreeably  to  your  levelling  principles,  that  I 
am  niyscif  but  a  erezi  puppet,  and  can  therefbre 
have  but  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  them.  I 
suppose,  I  have  now  sufficiently  made  it  appear, 
that  I  have  a  paternal  right  to  keep  a  puppet- 
show,  and  this  right  I  will  maintain  in  my  pro- 
logues on  all  occasions. 

*And,  therefore,  if  you  write  a  defence  of 
yourself  against  this  my  self-defence,  I  admon- 
ish  you  to  keep  within  bounds ;  for  every  day 
will  not  be  so  propitious  to  you  as  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  April ;  and  perhaps  my  resentment  may 
pet  the  better  of  my  generosity,  and  I  may  no 
wnger  scorn  to  fight  one  who  is  not  my  equal, 
with  unequal  weapons  :  Uiere  are  such  things  as 
9candalum8  magnatuma ;  therefore,  ta^  heed 
hereafter  how  you  write  such  things  as  I  can- 
not easily  answer,  for  that  will  put  me  in  a 
passion. 

*  I  order  you  to  handle  only  these  two  pro- 
positions, to  which  our  dispute  may  be  reduced : 
the  first,  whether  I  have  not  an  absolute  power, 
whenever  I  please,  to  light  a  pipe  with  one  of 
Punch's  legs,  or  warm  my  fingers  with  his 
whole  carcass  7  the  second,  whether  the  devil 
would  not  be  in  Punch,  should  he  by  word  or 
deed  oppose  my  sovereign  will  and  pleasure? 
ao^^  then,  perhaps,  I  may,  if  I  can  find  leisure 
fiir  k,  give  you  the  trouble  of  a  second  letter. 

*  Bui  if  yoa  intend  to  tell  me  of  the  original 
of  puppct-sttQwa:  and  the  several  changes  and 


revolutions  Uiat  have  happened  in  them  since 
Thespis,  and  I  do  not  care  who,  that  is  NoU  ms 
tangerel  I  have  solemnly  engaged  to  say  no- 
thing of  wha^  1  cannot  approve.  Or,  if  yoa  talk 
of  certain  contracts  with  the  mayor  and  bar- 
gesses,  or  fees  to  the  constables,  for  the  privilege 
of  acting,  I  will  not  write  one  single  word  aboat 
any  such  matters;  but  shall  leave  you  to  be 
mumbled  by  the  learned  and  very  ingenious  au- 
thor of  a  late  book,  who  knows  very  well  what  is 
to  be  said  and  done  in  such  cases.  He  is  Doir 
shufiiing  the  cards,  and  dealing  to  Timothy ;  bat 
if  he  wins  the  game,  I  will  send  him  to  play  at 
baok-gamnnon  with  you ;  and  then  be  will  satisfy 
you  that  duee-ace  teakes  five. 

*  And  BO,  submitting  niyself  to  be  tried  by  my 
country,  and  allowing  any  jury  of  twelve  good 
mea  and  true,  to  be  that  country ;  not  excepting 
any,  unless  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  to  be  of  the 
pannel,  for  you  are  neither  good  nor  trae.  I  bid 
you  heartily  farewell »  and  am.  Sir,  Your  loving 
friend, 

'POWEL.' 

«  

ADVERTISEHENT. 

Proper  cuts  for  the  historical  part  of  this  pa- 
per, are  now  almost  finished,  by  an  engraver 
lately  arrived  from  Paris,  and  will  be  sold  at  all 
the  toy-shops  in  London  and  Westminster. 
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duicquid  &|;unt  homineo         ■ 

nostri  est  farrago  libelli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 68. 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Oar  motley  paper  seizes  for  ita  tbeme.  P. 

White*B  Chocolate-housef  August  5. 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  HISTORY  OP 
ORLANDO  THE  PAIR.* 

Fortune  beinff  now  propitious  to  the  gay  Or- 
lando, he  dressed,  he  spoke,  he  moved  as  a  man 
might  be  supposed  to  do  in  a  nation  of  py^rmies, 
and  had  an  equal  value  for  our  approbation  or 
dislike.  It  is  usual  for  those  who  profess  a  con> 
tempt  for  the  world,  to  fly  from  it  and  live  in  ob- 
scurity; but  Orlando,  with  a  greater  magBa- 
nimity,  contemned  it,  and  appeared  in  it  to  tdl 
them  so.  If,  therefore,  his  exalted  mien  met. 
with  an  unwelcome  reception,  he  was  sure  al- 
ways  to  double  the  cause  which  gave  the  distaste. 
You  see  our  beauties  affect  a  negligence  in  the 
ornament  of  their  hair,  and  adjusting  their  head- 
dresses, as  conscious  that  they  adorn  whatever 
they  wear.  Orlando  had  not  only  this  humour 
in  common  with  other  beauties,  but  also  had  a 
neglect  whether  things  became  him  or  not,  in  a 
world  he  contemned.  For  this  reason,  a  noble 
particularity  appeared  in  all  his  econopiT«  fur- 
niture, and  equipage.  And  to  convince  the  pre- 
sent little  race,  how  unequal  all  their  measures 
were  to  Antediluvian,  as  he  called  ^imself^  in 
respect  of  the  insects  which  now  appear  for  men, 
he  sometimes  rode  in  an  open  tumbril,  of  less 
size  than  ordinary,  to  show  the  largeness  of  his 


*  See  No.  50.  p.  lis. 
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fimbi,  and  the  g^nndeor  of  his  persona^,  to  the 
gnater  advantage.  At  other  eeasons,  all  his 
appointmenti  had  a  magnificence,  as  if  it  were 
ibrmed  by  the  genius  of  Trimalchio  of  old ; 
which  showed  itself  in  doing  ordinary  things 
with  an  air  of  pomp  and  grandeur.  Orlando 
therefore  caUed  for  tea  by  beat  of  dram;  his 
filet  got  ready  to  shave  him  by  a  trumpet  to 
horse;  and  water  was  brought  for  his  teeth, 
when  the  soond  was  changed  to  boots  and  sad- 
dle. 

In  an  these  glorious  excesses  fh>m  the  com^ 
men  practice,  did  the  happy  Orlando  live  and 
reign  in  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  until  an 
nolocky  accident  brought  to  his  remembrance, 
that  one  evening  he  was  married  before  he 
courted  the  nuptials  of  Villaria.  Several  fatal 
memorandums  were  produced  to  revive  the 
memory  of  this  accident;  and  the  unhappy 
lover  was  for  ever  banished  her  presence,  to 
whom  he  owed  the  support  of  his  just  renown 
ind  gallantry.  But  distress  does  not  debase 
noble  minds ;  it  only  ohan?es  the  scene,  and 

Qthem  new  glory  bf  that  alteration.  Or- 
therefore  now  raves  in  a  garret,  and  calls 
to  his  neighbour-skies  to  pity  his  doloars,  and 
ts  find  redress  for  an  unhappy  lover.  All  high 
spirits,  in  any  great  agitation  of  mind,  are  in- 
elmed  to  relieve  themselves  by  poetry  :  the  re- 
Bowned  porter  of  Oliver*  had  not  more  volumes 
aroond  his  cell  in  his  college  of  Bedlam,  than 
Orlando  in  his  present  apartment  And  though 
inserting  poetry  in  the  midst  of  prose  be  thought 
a  licence  among  correct  writers  not  to  be  in- 
dulged, it  is  ho;^  the  necessity  of  doing  it,  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  hero  of  whom  we  treat, 
win  plead  for  the  liberty  we  shall  hereafter  take, 
to  print  Orlando's  soliloquies  in  verse  and  prose, 
after  the  manner  of  great  wits,  and  such  as  those 
to  whom  they  are  nearly  allied. 

WiWs  Coffee4um$€,  August  5. 

A  good  company  of  us  were  this  day  to  see, 
or  rather  to  hear,  an  artful  person  do  several 
feats  of  activity  with  his  throat  and  windpipe. 
Hie  first  thing  wherewith  he  presented  us,  was 
a  ring  of  bells,  which  he  imitated  in  a  most  mi- 
racnlouB  manner ;  afler  that,  he  gave  us  all  the 
different  notes  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  to  our  great 
delight  and  astonishment  The  company  ex- 
pressed their  applause  with  much  noise;  and 
never  was  heard  such  a  harmony  of  men  and 
dngs :  but  a  certain  plump,  merry  fellow,  from 
in  angle  of  the  room,  fell  a  crowing  like  a  cock 
so  ingeniously,  that  he  won  our  hearts  from  the 
other  operator  in  an  instant  As  soon  as  I  saw 
him,  I  recollected  I  had  seen  him  on  the  stage, 
and  immediately  knew  it  to  be  Tom  Mirrour,t 
the  comical  actor.  He  immediately  addressed 
himself  to  me,  and  told  me,  '  he  was  surprised 
to  siMN!rtuoso  take  satisfaction  in  any  repre- 
MnWyhw  below  that  of  human  life ;'  and  asked 
me,  'iri|ether  |  thought  this  acting  bells  and 

*4lti6Mtfeirs  porter  is  said  to  have  hrtt^n  the  original 
ftvmua^hCaiiM  Gabriel,  fiither  of  Colley  Gibber,  co- 
pied one  of  ttas  lunatic  figures  on  Bedlam  gate. 

tlfr.  RMMnd^itcoart,  commonly  called  Dick  E«t- 
eoiii|,edAM(lBHlus  mimic  powers,  in  ivbidi  he  was 
inimioiktob' 


dogs  was  to  be  considered  under  the  notion  of 
wit,  humour,  or  satire  7  *  Were  it  not  better,' 
continued  he,  *  to  have  some  particular  picture 
of  man  latd  before  your  eyes,  that  might  incite 
your  laughter  7*  He  had  no  sooner  spoke  the 
word,  but  he  immediately  quitted  his  natural 
shape,  and  telked  to  me  in  a  very  different  air 
and  tone  fVom  what  he  had  used  before  :  upon 
which,  all  that  sat  near  us  laughed  ;  but  I  saw 
no  distortion  in  his  countenance,  or  any  thing 
that  appeared  to  me  disagreeable.  I  asked  Pa- 
oolet,  '  what  meant  that  sudden  whisper  about 
us  7'  for  I  could  not  teke  the  jest.  He  answered, 
*  The  gentleman  you  were  telking  to  assumed 
your  air  and  countenance  so  exactly,  that  all 
fell  a^laughing  to  see  how.  little  you  knew  your- 
self^  and  how  much  you  were  enamoured  with 
your  own  ima^e.  But  that  person,*  continued 
my  monitor,  *  if  men  would  make  the  right  use 
of'^him,  might  be  as  instrumental  to  their  re- 
forming  errors  in  gesture,  language,  and  speech, 
as  a  dancing-master,  linguist,  or  orator.  You 
see  he  laid  yourself  before  you  with  so  much 
address,  that  you  saw  nothing  particular  in  his 
behaviour :  he  has  so  happy  a  knack  of  repre- 
senting errors  and  imperfections,  that  you  can 
bear  your  faulta  in  him  as  well  as  in  yourself: 
he  is  the  first  mimic  that  ever  gave  the  beau- 
ties, as  well  as  the  deformities,  of  the  man  ke 
acted.  What  Mr.  Dryden  said  of  a  very  great 
man,  may  be  well  applied  to  him : 


-•  He  seems  to  bo 


Not  one,  but  all  manhind's  epitome.* 

Yon  are  to  know,  that  this  pantomime  may 
be  said  to  be  a  species  of  himself:  he  has  no 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  as 
they  are  the  objects  of  imitation;  like  the  Indian 
fowl,  called  the  Mock-bird,  who  has  no  note  of 
his  own,  but  bite  every  sound  in  the  wood  as 
soon  as  he  hears  it;  so  that  Mirrour  is  at 
once  a  copy  and  an  original.  Poor  Mirrour*s 
fate,  as  well  as  talent,  is  Tike  that  of  the  bird  we 
just  now  spoke  of;  the  nightingale,  the  linnet, 
the  lark,  are  delighted  with  his  company ;  but 
the  buzzard,  the  crow,  and  the  owl,  are  observed 
to  be  his  mortal  enemies.  Whenever  Sophro- 
nius  meets  Mirrour,  he  receives  him  with  civili- 
ty and  respect,  and  well  knows  a  good  copy  of 
himself  can  be  no  injury  to  him ;  but  Bathilloe 
shuns  the  street  where  lie  expecte  to  meet  him; 
for  he  that  knows  his  every  step  and  look  is 
constrained  and  affected,  must  be  afraid  to  be 
rivalled  in  his  action,  and  of  having  it  discover- 
ed to  be  unnatural  by  its  being  practised  by 
another  as  well  as  himself. 

From  my  oum  Apartment^  August  5. 

Letters  from  Coventry  and  other  places  have 
been  sent  to  me,  in  answer  to  what  I  have  said 
in  relation  to  my  antagonist  Mr.  Powel;  and 
advise  me  with  warm  language  to  keep  to  sub- 
jecte  more  proper  for  me  than  such  high  points. 
But  the  writers  of  these  epistles  mistake  the 
use  and  service  I  proposed  to  the  learned  world 
by  such  observations :  for  you  are  to  understend, 
that  the  title  of  this  paper  gives  ine  a  ^kf^  in 
taking  to  myself,  and  inserting  in  it,  alpir«th 
parts  of  any  book  or  letter  which  are  foreign  to 
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the  parpoM  intended,  or  prafetraed  hj  the  writer : 
■o  that,  eappose  two  grHl  divines  shoidd  argue, 
and  treat  each  other  with  warmth  and  levity 
unbecoming  their  eubjett  or  character,  all  that 
they  Bay  unfit  fbr  that  place  is  y&y  proper  to  be 
inserted  here.  Therefore,  from  time  to  time,  in 
all  writings  which  shall  herealler  be  published, 
yon  shall  have  from  me  extracts  of  all  that  shall 
appear  not  to  the  purpose ;  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentle  reader,  I  will  show  what  io  turn 
over  unread,  and  what  to  peruse.  For  this  end 
I  have  a  mathematical  sieve  preparing,  in  which 
I  will  sift  every  page  and  paragraph ;  and  all 
that  falls  through  1  shall  make  bdd  with  for  my 
own  use.  The  same  thing  will  be  as  beneficial 
in  speech ;  for  all  superfluous  expressions  in  talk 
fall  to  me  also :  as  when  a  pleader  at  the  bar 
designs  to  be  extremely  impertinent  and  trou- 
blesome, and  cries,  '  Under  fiivour  of  the  court 
with  submission,  ttiy  lord  ■  -I^  humbly 
offbr'-^^-and,  '  I  think  I  have  well  considered 
this  matter ;  for  I  would  be  very  far  from  tri- 
fling  with  your  lordship^s  time,  or  trespassing 
upon  your  patience — ^however,  thus  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say——-*  and  so  forth.  Or  else,  when  a 
sufficient  seUloonceited  coxcomb  is  bringing  out 
•omething  in  his  own  praise,  and  begins,  *  With- 
out vanity,  I  must  take  this  upon  me  to  assert' 
There  is  also  a  trick  which  the  fair  sex  have, 
that  will  greatly  contribute  to  swell  my  volumes : 
as,  when  a  woman  is  going  to  abuse  her  best 
friend,  '  Pray,*  says  she,  '  have  you  heard  what 
is  said  of  Mrs.  Such-a^ne  ?  I  am  heartily  sorry 
to  hear  any  thing  of  that  kind  of  one  I  have  so 
great  a  value  for ;  but  they  make  no  scruple  of 
telling  it ;  and  it  was  not  spoken  of  to  me  as  a 
secret,  for  now  all  the  town  rings  of  it*  All 
such  flowers  in  rhetoric,  and  litUe  refuges  for 
malice,  are  to  be  noted,  and  naturally  belong 
only  to  Tatlers.  By  tbip  method,  you  will  im- 
mediately find  folios  contract  themselves  into 
octavos,  and  the  labour  of  a  fortnight  got  over 
Sn  half  a  day. 

St,  JamU*9  Coffee-houBe^  August  5. 

Last  night  arrived  a  mail  fSrom  Lisbon,  which 
gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of  the  posture  of 
a&irs  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  enemy  bay- 
ing  been  necessitated  wholly  to  abandon  the 
blockade  of  Olivenza.  These  advices  say,  that 
sir  ^hn  Jennings  is  arrived  at  Lisbon.  When 
fliat  gentleman  left  Barcelona,  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty was  taking  all  possible  methods  for  carry- 
mg  on  an  offensive  war.    It  is  observed  with 

Seat  satisfibction  in  the  court  of  Spain,  that 
Bre  is  a  very  good  intelligence  between  the 
general  officers:  count  Staremberg  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  acting  in  all  things  with  such  una- 
nimity,  that  the  public  affairs  receive  great  ad- 
vantages from  their  personal  friendship  and 
esteem  to  each  other,  and  mutual  assistance  in 
promoting  the  service  of  the  common  cause. 

This  18  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  able-bodied 
Pftlatine  will  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matripoony 
with  fidUy  Pepin,  the  said  Palatine  shall  be  set- 
tled in  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  per  ^nnum 
hk  the  oowtj  of  BCiddleaez. 
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Whatever  men  do,  or  aay,  or  think,  or  dream. 
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White's  Chocijlate-hcuse,  August  7. 
DELAMIBA  RESIGNS  HER  FA  V^  " 


y 


LoNO  had  the  crowd  of  the  gay  and  young 
stood  in  suspense,  as  to  their  fate,  in  their  pas- 
sion to  the  beauteous  Delamira;  but  all  their 
hopes  are  lately  vanished,  by  the  declaration 
that  she  has  made  of  her  choice,  to  take  the 
happy  Archibald  for  her  companion  for  lifo. 
Upon  her  making  this  known,  the  expense  of 
sweet  powder  and  jessamine  are  considerably 
abated ;  and' the  mercers  and  milliners  complain 
of  her  want  of  public  spirit,  in  not  concealing 
longer  a  secret  which  was  so  much  the  benefit 
of  trade.  But  so  it  has  happened ;  and  no  one  was 
in  confidence  with  her  in  carrying  on  this  treaty, 
but  the  matchless  Virgnlta,  whose  despair  of 
ever  entering  the  matrimonial  state  made  her« 
some  nights  before  Delamira*s  resolution  was 
published  to  the  world,  address  herself  to  her  in 
the  following  manner : 

*  Delamira !  you  are  now  going  into  that  stale 
of  life  wherein  the  use  of  your  charms  is  wholly 
to  be  applied  to  the  pleasing  only  one  man. 
That  swimming  air  of  your  bodv,  that  janty 
bearing  of  your  head  over  one  shoulder,  and  that 
inexpressible  beauty  in  your  manner  of  playing 
your  fan,  must  be  lowered  into  a  more  confined 
behaviour ;  to  show  that  you  would  rather  shun 
than  receive  addresses  for  the  future.  There- 
fore, dear  Delamira,  grive  me  those  excellencies 
you  leave  off,  and  acquaint  me  with  your  man- 
ner of  charming :  for  I  take  the  liberty  of  our 
friendship  to  say,  that  when  I  consider  my  own 
statue,  motion,  complexion,  wit,  or  breeding,  I 
cannot  think  myself  any  way  vour  inferior ;  yet 
do  I  go  through  crowds  without  wounding  a 
man,  and  all  my  acquaintance  marry  round  me, 
while  I  live  a  virgin  unasked,  and  I  think  un- 
regarded/ 

Delamira  heard  her  with  great  attention,  and 
with  that  dexterity  which  is  natural  to  her,  told 
her,  that  '  all  she  had  above  the  rest  of  her  sex 
and  contemporary  beauties  was  wholly  owinv 
to  a  fan,  (that  was  left  her  by  her  mother,  ana 
had  been  long  in  the  family)  which,  whoever 
had  in  possession,  and  used  with  skill,  should 
command  the  hearts  of  all  her  beholders ;  and 
since,*  said  she  smiling,  *  I  have  no  more  to  do 
with  extending  my  conquests  or  triumphs,  I 
will  make  you  a  present  of  this  inestimable 
rarity.*  Virgnlta  made  her  expressions  of  the 
highest  gratitude  for  so  uncommon  a  confidence 
in  her,  and  desired  she  would  *  show  her  what 
was  peculiar  in  the  management  of  that  ntensiJ, 
which  rendered  it  of  such  general  force  while 
she  was  mistress  of  it*  Delamira.  replied, 
*  You  see,  madam,  Cupid  is  the*principal  figure 
nunted  on  it ;  and  the  skill  in  playing  this  fan 
IS  in  your  several  motions  of  it,  to  let  him  ap- 
pear as  little  possible;  fbr  honourable  lovers  fly 
all  endeavours  to  ensnare  them ;  and  your  Cupid 
must  bide  his  bow  and  arrow,  or  he  will  never 
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be  sore  of  his  (fame.  Ton  may  obienre,*  con- 
liniied  she,  *  that  in  all  public  aasemblies,  the 
aez08  aaem  to  separate  themselves,  and  draw 
up  to  attack  each  other  with  eye-shot :  that  is 
the  time  when  the  fan,  which  is  all  the  armonr 
of  a  woman,  is  of  most  use  in  oar  defence ; 
ftr  oar  minds  are  oonstraed  by  the  waving  of 
that  little  instrument,  and  our  thoughts  appear 
in  composure  or  agitation,  according  to  the 
motion  of  it.  You  may  observe,  when  Will 
Peregrine  comes  into  the  side-box,  miss  Gatty 
flotters  her  fan  as  a  fly  does  its  wings  round  a 
candle ;  while  her  elder  sister,  who  is  as  much 
in  love  with  him  as  she  is,  is  aiB  grave  as  a 
vestal  at  his  entrance ;  and  the  consequence  is 
aoeordingly.  He  watches  half  the  play  for  a 
^ance  from  h^r  sister,  while  Gatty  is  overlooked 
and  neglected.  I  wish  you  heartily  as  much 
saeoess  in  the  management  of  it  as  1  have  had ; 
If  you  think  £t  to  go  on  where  I  left  off,  I  will 
give  yoa  a  short  account  of  the  execution  I  have 
made  with  it. 

*  Cymon,  who  is  the  dullest  of  mortals,  and 
tfaoQgfa  a  wonderful  great  scholar,  does  not  only 
paose,  but  seems  to  take  a  nap  with  his  eyes 
open  between  every  other*  sentence  in  his  dis- 
eonrse :  him  have  I  made  a  leader  in  assemblies ; 
and  one  blow  on  the  shoulder  as  I  passed  by 
him,  has  raised  him  to  a  downright  impertinent 
in  dl  conversations.  The  airy  Will  Sampler  is 
become  as  lethargic  b^this  my  wand,  as  Cymon 
is  sprightly.  Take  it,  good  girl,  and  use  it 
without  mercy ;  for  the  reign  of  beauty  never 
lasted  full  three  years^  but  it  ended  in  marriage 
or  oondemnation  to  virginity.  As  you  fear, 
thereibre,  the  one,  and  hope  for  the  other,  I  ex- 

Get  an  hourly  journal  of  your  triumphs;  for  I 
ve  it  by  certain  tradition,  that  it  was  given  to 
tiie  first  who  wore  %  by  an  enchantress,  with 
this  remarkable  power,  that  it  bestows  a  husband 
in  hali-a-year  on  her  who  does  not  overlook  her 
proper  minute ;  but  assigns  to  a  long  despair  the 
woman  who  is  well  offered,  and  neglects  that 
proposaL  May  occasion  attend  your  charms, 
and  your  charms  slip  no  occasion !  Give  me,  I 
lay,  an  account  of  the  progress  of  your  forces  at 
our  next  meeting ;  and  you  shall  hear  what  I 
think  of  my  new  condition.  I  should  meet  my 
fbtore  spouse  this  moment.  Farewell.  Live  in 
just  terror  of  the  dreadful  words,  She  toa«.* 

Fnm  my  own  ApartminL  August  8. 

I  BAD  the  honour  this  evdCiog  to  visit  some 
ladies,  where  the  subject  of  the  conversation  was 
Msdesiy;  which  they  commended- as  a  quality 
qaite  as  becoming  in  men  as  in*women.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  say,  *  it  might  be  as  beautiful  in 
ear  behaviour  as  in  theirs,  yet  it  could  not  be 
said,  it  was  as  successful  in  life ;  for  as  it  was 
the  only  recommendation  in  them,  so  it  was  the 
grealegt^bstacle  to  us,  both  in  love  and  business.* 
A  gantlMiiKn  present  was  of  my  mind,  and  said, 
thai  ^weVfiM  describe  the  difference  between 
file  Modestf  of  women  and  that  of  men,  or  we 
AoM  be  confounded  in  our  reasonings  upon  it ; 
ht  flSs  virtue  is  to  be  regarded  with  respect  to 
oar  ^^rent  ways  of  life.  The  woman's  pro- 
vinoe  is,  tjAgcareful in  her  economy,  tmd  chaste 
JAn  fj^Vi^»  ^®  man's,  to  be  active  in  the 


improvement  of  his  ftrtone,  and  ready  to  under 
take  whatever  is  consisient  with  his  reputation 
for  that  ettd.*  Modesty,  therefore,  in  a  woman, 
has  a  certain  agreeable  Ibar  in  all  she  enters  up. 
on ;  and,  in  meg^  it  is  composed  of  a  right  judg- 
ment of  what  is  prorar  for  them  to  attempt. 
From  hence  it  is,  thaj[a  discreet  man  is  always 
a  modest  one.  |  It  is  to  be  noted  that  modesty 
in  a  man  is  never  to  be  allowed  as  a  good  quality, 
but  a  weakness,  if  it  suppresses  his  virtue,  and 
hides  it  from  the  world,  when  he  has  at  the  same 
time  a  mind  to  exert  himself.  A  French  author 
says,  very  justly,  that  modesty  is  to  the  other 
virtues  in  a  man,  what  shade  in  a  picture  is  to 
the  parte  of  the  thing  represented.  It  makes  all 
the  other  beauties  conspicuous,  which  would 
otherwise  be  but  a  wild  heap  of  colours.  This 
shade  in  our  actions  must,  therefore,  be  very 
justly  applied ;  for,  if  there  be  too  much,  it  hides 
our  good  qualities,  instead  of  showing  them  to 
advantage. 

Nestor*  in  Athens  was  an  unhappy  instance 
of  this  truth ;  for  he  was  not  only  in  bis  profes- 
sion the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  but  had  given 
more  proofs  of  it  than  any  otlier  man  ever  did  ; 
yet,  for  want  of  that  natural  freedom  and  au- 
dacity which  is  necessary  in  commerce  with 
men,  his  personal  modesty  overthrew  all  his 
public  actions.  Nestor  was  in  those  days  a  skil- 
ful architect,  and  in  a  manner  the  inventor  of  - 
the  use  of  mechanic  powers;  which  he  brought 
to  so  great  perfection,  that  he  knew  to  an  atom 
what  toundation  would  bear  such  a  superstruc- 
ture ;  and  they  record  of  him,  that  he  was  so 
prodigiously  exact,  that,  for  the  experiment's 
sake,  he  built  an  edifice  of  great  beauty,  and 
seeming  strength ;  but  contrived  so  as  to  bear 
only  ite  own  weight,  and  not  to  admit  the  ad- 
dition of  the  least  particle.  This  building  was 
beheld  with  much  admiration  by  all  the  virtoosi 
of  that  time ;  but  fell  down  with  no  other  pres- 
sure, but  the  settling  of  a  Wren  upon  the  top  of 
it  Yet  Nestor's  modesty  was  such,  that  his  art 
and  skill  were  soon  disregarded,  for  want  of 
that  manner  with  which  men  of  the  world  sup- 
port and  assert  the  merit  of  their  own  perform- 
ances. Soon  after  thii  instance  of  his  art,  Athens 
was,  by  the  treachery  of  ite  enemies,  burned  to 
the  groond.  This  gave  Nestor  the  greatest  oc- 
casion that  ever  buUder  had  to  render  his  utmo 
immortal,  and  his  person  venerable :  for  all  the 
new  city  rose  according  to  his  disposition,  and 
all  the  monumente  of  the  glories  and  distresses 
of  that  people  were  erected  by  that  sole  artist : 
nay,  all  their  temples  as  well  as  houses,  were 
the  effecto  of  his  study  and  labour ;  insomuch, 
that  it  was  said  by  an  old  sage,  *  Sure  Nestor 
will  now  be  famous,  for  the  habitetions  of  gods, 
as  well  as  men,  are  built  by  his  contrivance.* 
But  this  bashful  quality  still  put  a  damp  upon 
his  great  knowledge,  which  has  as  fatal  an  effect 
upon  men's  reputetions  as  poverty ;  for  as  it  was 
said,  *  the  poor  man  saved  the  city,' and  the  poor 
man's  labour  was  forgot ;'  so  here  we  find, '  the 


*Sir€hTiitopber  Wren,  the  real  person  here  alluded 
tOf  very  properly  under  the  name  or  Nestor,  both  hi  re- 
spect of  his  great  wisdom  and  his  great  age,  wasbgrn  at 
East  Knoyle  in  Wiltshire,  Oct.  5, 1632,  and  died  at  Bhaftp- 
ton  Court,  Feb.  SS,  1733,  m  his  ninety-flnt  year. 
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modest  fellow  never  hu  a  doubt  from  bia  cnuUe 
to  his  grave. 
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C^uicqaid  agnnt  homines— 
— —  noetri  est  fkirsgo  li  belli. 


Juv.  SaL  i.  85,  80. 


Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme. 

White's  ChoeBUie-lunue,  August  10. 
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modett  man  bailt  the  c\t^,  and  the  modest  man*s  [  modest  man  is  in  doobt  in  all  his  actiona 

Thus  we  see,  every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fbrtone ;  and  what  is  very  odd  to  consider, 
he  must  in  some  measore  be  Hifo  trumpeter  of 
his  own  fame ;  not  that  men  are  to  be  tolerated 
who  directly  praise  themselves ;  but  they  are  to 
be  endued  with  a  sort  of  defensive  eloquence, 
by  which  they  shall  be  always  capable  of  ex- 
pressinsf  the  rules  and  arts  whereby  they  govern 
themselves. 

VariUus  was  the  man,  of  all  I  have  read  of| 
the  happiest  in  the  true  possession  of  this  quality 
of  modesty.    My  author  says  of  him,  modesty 
in  VariUus  is  really  a  virtue,  for  it  is  a  voluntary 
quality,  and  the  effect  of  good  sense.     He  is 
naturally  bold  and  enterprising;  but  so  justly 
discreet,  that  he  never  acts  or  speaks  any  thing, 
but  those  who  behold  him  know  he  has  forbore 
much  more  than  he  has  performed  or  uttered, 
oot  of  deference  to  the  persons  before  whom  he 
i^    This  makes  VariUus  truly  amiable,  and  all 
his  attempts  successful ;  for,  as  bad  as  the  world 
is  thought  to  be  by  those  who  are  perhaps  un- 
skilled in  it,|want  of  success  in  our  actions  is 
generally  owing  to  want  of  judgment  in  what 
we  ought  to  attempt,  or  a  rustic  modesty,  which, 
>  will  not  give  us  leave  to  undertake  what  wq 
>  ought    ^  But   how   unfortunate    this    diffident 
temper  is  to  those  who  are  possessed  with  it, 
may  be  best  seen  in  the  success  of  such  as  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it 

We  have  one  peculiar  elegance  in  our  lan- 
guage above  all  others,  which  is  conspicuous  in 
the  term  *  Fellow.*  This  word,  added  to  any 
of  our  adjectives,  extremely  varies,  or  quite 
alters,  the  sense  of  that  with  which  it  is  joined. 
Thus,  though  *  a  modest  man*  is  the  most  un- 
fortunate  of  all  men,  yet  *a  modest  fellow*  is  as 
miperlatively  happy.  •»A  modest  fellow*  is  a 
leady  creature,  who,  with  great  humility,  and 
as  great  forwardness,  visits  his  patrons  at  all 
hours,  and  meets  them  in  all  places,  and  has  so 
moderate  an  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  makes 
his  court  at  large.  If  you  will  not  give  him  a 
great  employment,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  little 
<me.  He  has  so  great  a  deference  for  his  bene- 
ftctor*B  judgment,  that  as  he  thinks  himself  fit 
ibr  any  thing  he  can  get,  so  ho  is  above  nothing 
which  is  offered.  He  is  like  the  young  bachelor 
<if  arts,  who  came  to  town  recommended  to  a 
«haplain*s  place;  but  none  being  vacant,  mo- 
destly accepted  that  of  a  postilion. 

"We  have  very  many  conspicuous  persons  of 
this  undertaking  yet  modest  turn;  I  have  a 
^andson  who  is  very  happy  in  this  quality :  I 
«ent  him  in  the  time  of  the  last  peace  into 
France.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Calais,  he 
sent  me  an  exact  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
people,  and  the  policies  of  the  king  of  France. 
I  got  him  since  chosen  a  member  of  a  corpo- 
ration ;  the  modest  creature,  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  common.council,-toId  a  senior  burgess, 
he  was  perfectly  out  of  the  orders  of  their  house. 
In  other  circumstances,  he  is  so  thoroughly 
*  modest  a  fellow,*  that  he  seems  to  pretend  only 
to  things  he  understands.  He  is  fttitizen  Only 
at  court,  and  in  the  city  a  oourtler.  In  a  word, 
to  speak  the  characteristica]  difference  between 
*a  modest  man*  and  *a  modest  fellow;*  the 


P. 


Thb  fate  and  character  of  the  inconstant 
Osmyn  is  a  just  excuse  for  the  little  notice 
taken  by  his  widow  of  his  daparture  out  of  thin 
life,  which  was  equally  troublesome  to  Elnnira, 
his  faithful  spouse  and  to  himself.    That  life 
passed  between  them  afler  this  manner,  is  the 
reason  the  town  has  just  now  received  a  lady 
with  all  that  gavety,  afler  having  been  a  relict 
but  three  months,  which  other  women  hardly 
assume  under  fifteen,  afler  such  a  disaster. 
Elmira  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  worthj 
citizen,  who  gave  her  to  Osmyn  with  a  portion 
which  might  have  obtained  her  an  alliance  with 
our  noblest  houses,  and  fixed  her  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  where  her  story  had  not  been  now 
to  bo  related :  for  her  good  qualities  had  made 
her  the  object  of  universal  esteem  amon^  the 
polite   part  of  mankind,  from  whom  she   has 
been  banished  and  immured  until  the  death  of 
her  jailor.    It  is  now  full  fifleen  years  since 
that  beauteous  lady  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  happy  Osmyn,  who,  in  the  sense  of  all 
the  world,  received  at  that  time  a  present  more 
valuable  than  the  possesriA  of  both  the  Indies. 
She  was  then  in  her  eariy  bloom,  with  an  un- 
derstanding and  discretion  very  little   inferior 
to  the  most  experienced  matnms.    She  was  not 
beholden  to  the  charms  of  her  sex,  that  her 
company  was  preferable  to  any  Osmyn  could 
meet  with  abroad ;  for,  were  aU  she  said  con- 
sidered  without  regard  to  her  being  a  woman, 
it  might  stand  the  examination  of  me  severest 
judges.    She  had  all  the  beauty  of  her  own  sex, 
with  all  the  oonversation-aooomplishments   of 
ours.    But  Osmyn  very  soon  grew  surfeited 
with  the  charms  of  her  person  by  possession, 
and  of  her  mind  by  want  of  taste ;  for  he  was 
one  of  that  loose  sort  of  men,  who  have  but  one 
reason  for  setting  any  value  upon  the  fair  sex  ; 
who  consider  even  brides  but  as  new  women, 
and  consequently  neglect  them  when  they  cease 
to  be  such..  All  the  merit  of  Elmira  could  not 
prevent  her  becoming  a  mere  wife  within  few 
months  afler  her  nuptials ;  and  Osmyn  had  so 
little  relish  for  her  conversation,  that  he  com- 
plained  of  the  advantages  of  it    *  My  spouse,' 
said  he  to  one  of  his  companions,  *  is  so  very 
discreet,  so  good,  so  virtuous,  and  I  know  not 
what,  that  I  think  her  person  is  rather  the  ob. 
ject  of  esteem  than  of  love ;  and  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  merit  which  causes  rather  distance 
Stlian  passion.*     But  Uierc  being  no  medium  in 
Hhc  state  of  matrimony,  their  life  began  to  tako 
the  usual  gradations  to  become  the  most  irksome 
of  all  beings.  They  grew  in  the  first  place  very 
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complsiwnt;  and  having  at  heart  a  certain 
knowledge  that  they  were  indifferent  to  each 
other,  apologies  were  made  for  every  little  cir- 
camstance  which  they  thought  betrayed  their 
motual  coldness.  This  lasted  but  few  months, 
when  they  showed  a  difference  of  opinion*  in 
every  trifle ;  and,  as  a  sign  of  certain  decay  of 
affection,  the  word  *  perhaps,'  was  introduced 
in  all  their  discourse.  *  I  have  a  mind  to  go  to 
the  park,*  says  she ;  *  but  perhaps,  my  dear,  you 
will  want  the  coach  on  some  other  occasion.* 
He  *  would  very  willingly  carry  her  to  the  play ; 
but  perhaps  she  had  rather  go  to  lady  Centaur's 
and  play  at  Ombre.*  They  were  both  persons 
of  good  discerning,  and  soon  found  that  they 
mortally  hated  each  other  by  their  manner  of 
hiding  it  Certain  it  is,  that  there  arc  some 
genios  which  are  not  capable  of  pure  affection, 
and  a  man  is  bom  with  talents  for  it  as  much 
as  for  poetry  or  any  other  sience. 

Osmyn  began  too  late  to  find  the  imperfection 
of  his  own  heart,  and  used  all  the  methods  in 
the  world  to  correct  it,  and  argue  himself  into 
retam  of  desire  and  passion  for  his  wife,  by  the 
contemplation  of  her  excellent  qualities,  his 
great  ol>Iigations  to  her,  and  the  high  value  he 
■aw  all  the  world  except  himself  did  put  upon 
her*     But  such  is  man's  unhappy  condition, 
that  though  the  weakness  of  the  heart  has  a 
prevailing  power  over  the  strength  of  the  head, 
jret  the  strength  of  the  head  has  but  small' force 
■gainst  the  weakness  of  the  heart.    Osmyn, 
therefore,  struggled  in  vain  to  revive  departed 
desire ;  and  for  that  reason  resolved  to  retire  to 
one  of  his  estates  in  the  country,  and  pass  away 
his  hours  of  wedlock  in  the  ^oble  diversions  of 
the  field ;  and  in  the  fury  of  a  disappointed  lover, 
made  an  oath  to  leave  neither  stag,  fox,  or  hare 
living,  during  the  djl^'of  his  wife.    Besides 
that  ooontry-sports  wsoid  be  an  amusement,  he 
hoped  also  that  his  spouse  would  be  half  killed 
by  the  very  sense  of  seeing  this  town  no  more, 
and  would  think  her  life  ended  as  soon  as  she 
kfl  it     He  communicated  his  design  to  Elmira, 
who  received  it,  as  now  she  did  all  things,  like 
a  person  too  unhftppy  to  be  relieved  or  evicted 
by  the  circamstance  of  place.   This  unexpected 
resignation  made  Osmyn  resolve  to  be  as  oblig- 
ing to  her  as  possible ;  and  if  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  be  kind,  he  took  a  resolution  at 
bast  to  act  sincerely,  and  communicate  frankly 
to  her  the  weakness  of  his  temper,  to  excuse  the 
indifference  of  his  behaviour.    He  disposed  his 
hooaehold  in  the  way  to  Rutland,  so  as  he  and 
his  lady  travelled  only  in  the  coach  for  the  con- 
reaieo.ce  of  discourse.  They  had  not  gone  many 
miles  out  of  town,  when  Osmyn  spoke  to  this 
porpoao : 

*  My  dear,  I  believe  I  look  quite  as  silly  now 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  do  not  love  you,  as 
when  I  first  told  you  I  did.  We  are  now  going 
iato  the  country  together,  with  only  one  hope 
tor  making  this  lira  agreeable,  survivorship: 
i»  nol  in- our  power ;  mine  is  all  gone  for 
What  shall  we  do  to  carry  it  with  de- 
ttaey  to  the  world,  and  hate  one  another  with 
discretion  ?* 

The  ladr  answered,  without  the  least  obser- 
▼mtion  on  the  extravagance  of  bis  speech : 
*Jiy  dear,  you  have  lived  meet  of  your  days 


in  a  court,  and  I  haie  not  been  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  that  sort  of  life.  In  courts,  yon 
see  good'Will  is  spoken  with  great  warmth, 
ill-will  covered  with  great  civility.  Men  are 
long  in  civilities  to  4m>se  they  hato,  and  short 
in  expressions  of  kindness  to  those  they  love. 
Therefore,  my  dear,  let  us  be  well.bred  still ; 
and  it  is  no  matter,  as  to  all  who  see  us,  whether 
we  love  or  hate :  and  to  let  you^  see  how  much 
you  are  beholden  to  me  for  my  conduct,  I  have 
both  hated  and  despised  you,  my  dear,  this 
•half-year;  and  yet  neither  in  language  or  be- 
haviour has  it  been  visible  but  that  I  loved  you 
tenderly.  Therefore,  as  1  know  you  go  out  of 
town  to  divert  life  in  pursuit  of  beasts,  and  con- 
versation with  men  just  above  them ;  so,  ray 
life,  from  this  moment,  I  shall  read  all  the 
learned  cooks  who  have  ever  writ;  study  broths, 
plasters,  and  conserves,  until,  from  a  fine  lady, 
1  become  a  notable  woman.  We  must  take  our 
minds  a  note  or  two  lower,  or  we  shall  be 
tortured  by  jealousy  or  anger.  Thus,  I  am  re- 
solved to  kill  all  keen  passions,  by  employing 
my  mind  on  little  subjects,  and  lessening  the 
easiness  of  my  spirit;  while  you,  my  dear,  with 
much  ale,  exerise,  and  ill  company,  are  so  good 
as  to  endeavour  to  be  as  contemptible  as  it  is 
necessary  for  my  quiet  I  should  think  you.' 

At  Rutland  they  arrived,  and  lived  with 
great  but  secret  impatience  for  many  successive 
years,  until  Osmyn  thought  of  a  happy  expedi- 
ent  to  give  tlieir  affairs  a  new  turn.  One  day 
he  took  Elmira  aside,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

*M y  dear,  you  see  here  the  air  is  so  temper- 
ate and  serene;  the  rivulets,  the  groves,  and 
soil,  so  extremely  kind  to  nature,  uiat  we  are 
stronger  and  firmer  in  our  health  since  we  lefl 
the  town ;  so  that  there  is  no  hope  of  a  release 
in  this  place ;  but,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  go 
with  me  to  my  estate  in  the  hundreds  of  Essex, 
it  is  possible  some  kind  damp  may  one  day  or 
other  relieve  us.  If  you  will  condescend  to  ac- 
cept of  this  ofler,  I  will  add  that  whole  estate 
to  your  jointure  in  this  country.' 

Elmira,  who  was  all  goodness,  accepted  the 
offf^,  removed  accordingly,  and  has  left  her 
spouse  in  that  place  to  rest  with  his  fathers. 

This  is  the  real  figure  in  which  Elmira  ought 
to  be  beheld  in  this  town;  and  not  thought 
guilty  of  an  indecorum,  in  not  professing  the 
sense,  or  bearing  the  habit  of  sorrow,  for  one 
who  robbed  her  of  all  the  endearments  of  life, 
and  gave  her  only  common  civilitv,  instead  of 
complacency  of  manners,  dignity  of  passion,  and 
that  constant  assemblage  of  soft  desires  and  af- 
fections which  all  feel  who  love,  but  none  can 
express. 

WiWs  Coffee-house^  August  10. 

Mr.  Truman,  who  is  a  mighty  admirer  oT 
dramatic  poetry,  and  knows  I  am  about  a  tra- 
gedy, never  meets  me,  but  he  is  giving  admo- 
nitions and  hinta  for  my  conduct  '  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,'  said  he,  *  I  was  reading  last  night  your 
second  act  you  were  so  kind  to  lend  me :  but  I 
find  you  depend  mightily  upon  the  retinue  of 
your  hero  to  make  him  magnificent.  YoQ 
make  guards,  and  ushers,  and  courtiers,  and 
commone,  and  noble*}  march  before ;  and  then 
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enters  your  prince,  and  says,  they  cannot  de- 
fend  him  from  his  love.  Why,  pr*ythee,  Isaac, 
who  ever  thoug^hi  they  could  ?  PIdce  me  your 
losing  monarch  in  a  solitude ;  let  him  have  no 
sense  at  all  of  his  grandeur,  but  let  it  be  eaten 
up  with  his  passion.  He  must  value  himself 
as  the  greatest  of  lovers,  not  as  the  first  of 
princes:  and  then  let  him  say  a  more  tender 
thing  than  ever  man  said'befbre — for  hiafetUher 
and  eaglets  beak  are  nothing  at  all.  The  man 
is  to  J>e  expressed  by  his  sentiments  and  afiec 
tions,  and  not  by  his  fortune  or  equipage.  You 
are  also  to  take  care,  that  at  his  first  entrance 
he  says  something,  which  may  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  we  are  to  expect  in  a  person  of  his  way 
of  thinking.  Shakspeare  is  your  pattern.  In 
the  tragedy  of  Cnsar  he  introduces  his  hero  in 
his  night-gown.  He  had  at  that  time  all  the 
power  of  Rome :  deposed  consuls,  subordinate 
generals,  and  captive  princes  might  have  pre. 
ceded  him ;  but  his  genius  was  above  such  me- 
chanic methods  of  showing  greatness.  There- 
fi)re,  he  rather  presents  that  great  soul  debating 
upon  the  subject  of  life  and  death  with  his  inti- 
mate friends,  without  endeavouring  to  prepossess 
his  audience  with  empty  show  and  pomp.  When 
those  who  attend  him  talk  of  the  many  omens 
which  had  appeared  that  day,  he  answers : 

**  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

Tlie  valiant  never  taste  ofdeatb  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wondera  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seema  to  me  most  strange  that  men  ihoidd  fear ; 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

*  When  the  hero  has  spoken  this  sentiment, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  great  which  cannot  be 
expected  from  one,  whose  first  position  is  the 
contempt  of  death  to  so  high  a  degree,  as  to 
make  his  exit  a  thing  wholly  indifferent,  and 
Dot  a  part'of  his  care,  but  that  of  heaven  and  fiite.* 

Si.  Jame8*8  Coffee-house^  August  10. 

Letters  from  Brussels  of  the  fifteenth  instant, 
N.  S.  say,  that  major-general  Ravignan  returned 
on  the  eighth,  with  the  French  king*s  answer 
to  the  intended  capitulation  for  the  citade^of 
Tournay,  which  is,  that  he  does  not  think  fit  to 
sign  that  capitulation,  except  the  allies  will  grant 
a  cessation  of  arms  in  general,  during  the  time 
in  which  all  act^  of  hostility  were  to  have  ceased 
between  the  citadel  and  the  besiegers.  Soon 
ader  the  receipt  of  this  news,  the  cannon  on 
each  side  began  to  play.  There  are  two  attacks 
against  the  citadel,  commanded  by  general 
Lottura  and  general  Schuylemberg,  which  are 
both  carried  on  with  great  success;  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  tbt*citadel  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Uie  allies  before  the  last  day  of  this  month. 
Letters  from  Ipres  say,  that  on  the  ninth  instant 
part  of  the  garrison  of  that  place  had  mutinied 
in  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  hundred ; 
who  being  dispersed  the  same  'day,  a  body  of 
eight  hundred  appeared  in  the  market-place  at, 
nine  the  night  following,  and  seized  all  manner 
of  provisions,  but  were  with  much  difficulty 
quieted.  The  governor  has  not  punished  any  of 
the  offenders,  the  dissatis  {action  being  universal 
in  that  place;  and  it  is  thought  me  officers 
foment  those  disorders,  that  the  ministry  may 


be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  paying  those 
troops,  and  supplying  them  with  provisions. 
These  advices  add,  mi  <m  the  fborteeoth  the 
marqtiis  d*£ste  passed  express  through  Brussels 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  advice  that  the 
army  of  his  roval  highness  had  fivoed  the  re- 
trenchments of  the  enemy  in  Savoy,  and  de- 
feated that  body  of  men  which  guarded  those 
passes  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de 
Thouy. 
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^uicquid  aguiit  homines- 


noatri  est  farrago  libclii.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 8S» 

Whate*er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  themQ.  P. 
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-WhUe''s  Chocolate-house^  August  13. 


OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  APFBCTION. 

When  labour  was  pronounced  to  be  the  por- 
tion of  man,  that  doom  reached  the  affections 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  person,  the  matter  on 
which  he  was  to  feed,  and  all  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  about  him.  There  is,  there- 
fore, an  assiduous  care  and  cultivation  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  our  passions  and  affections;  ibr 
they,  as  they  are  the  excrescences  of  our  souls 
like  our  hair  and  beards,  looks  horrid  or  becom- 
ing, as  we  cut  or  let  them  grow.  All  this  grave 
preface  b  meant  to  assign  a  reason  in  nature  for 
the  unaccountable  behaviour  of  Duumvir,  the 
htisband  and  keeper.  Ten  thousand  follies  had 
this  unhappy  man  escaped,  had  he  made  a  com- 
pact with  himself  fb  be  upon  his  guard,  and  not 
permitted  his  vagrant  eye  to  let  in  so  many  difl 
ferent  inclinations  upon  him,  as  all  his  days  he 
has  been  perplexed  with.  But,  indeed,  at  pre- 
sent,  he  has  brought  himself  to*  be  confined  only 
to  one  prevailing  mistress ;  between  whom  and 
his  wife,  Duumvir  passes  his  hours  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  attend  passion  and  afiection, 
without  the  intervention  of  reason.  Laura  hia 
wife,  and  Phillis  his  mistress,  are  all  with  whom 
he  has  had,  for  some  months,  the  least  amorous 
commerce.  Duumvir  has  passed  the  noon  of 
Vfe ;  but  cannot  witlidraw  from  thc^e  entertain- 
ments  which  are  pardonable  only  before  that 
stage  of  our  being,  and  which,  afler  that  season^ 
are  rather  punishments  than  satisfactions :  for 
palled  appetite  is  humorotis,  and  must  be  gratis 
fiod  with  sauces  rather  than  food.  For  which 
end  Duumvir  is  provided  with  a  haughty,  impe* 
rious,  expensive,  and  fantastic  mistress,  to  whom 
he  retires  from^tlie  conversation  of  an  affable, 
humble,  discreet,  and  affectionate  wife.  Laura 
receives  him  after  absence,  with  an  easy  and 
unaffected  complacency ; .  but  that  he  calls  insi- 
pid :  Phillis  rates  him  for  his  absence,  and  bids 
him  return  from  whence  he  csme ;  this  he  calls 
spirit  and  fire ;  Laura*s  gentleness  is  thought 
mean ;  PhilUs*s  insolence,  sprightly.  Were  you  to 
see  him  at  his  own  home,  and  his  mistress's  lodg- 
ings ;  to  Phillis  he  appears  an  obsequious  lover, 
to  Laura  an  imperious  master.  Nay,  so  unjust 
is  the  taste  of  Duumvir,  that  he  owns  Laura  has 
no  ill  quality,  but  that  she  is  his  wife ;  Phillis 
no  good  one,  but  that  she  is  his  mistress.    And 
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be  has  hirtiself  often  said,  were  he  married  to 
any  ooe  else,  he  would  rather  keep  Lanra  than 
any  woman  living ;  yet  allows,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Phillis,  were   she  a  woman  of  honour, 
would  have  been  the  most  insipid  animal  breath, 
in^.  The  other  day  Laura,  who  has  a  voice  like 
an  angeK  be^n  to  sing-  to  him.     *  Fie,  madam,* 
he  cried,  *  we  must  be  past  all  these  ^ayeties.* 
Pbillis  has  a  note  as  rude  and  as  loud  as  that 
of  a  milk-maid :  when  she  begins  to  warble, 
'  Well,*  says  he,  *  there  is  such  a  pleasing  sim- 
plicity in  all  that  wench  docs.*     In  a  word,  the 
affectionate  part  of  bis  heart  being  corrupted, 
and  his  true  taste  that  way  wholly  lost,  he  has 
contracted  a  prejudice  to  all  the  behaviour  of 
Laura,  and  a  general    partiality  in   favour  of 
Phillis.    It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  wife  to  do 
a  pleasing  thing,  nor  in  the  mistress  to  commit 
one  that  is  disagreeable.     There  is  something 
too  melancholy  in  the  reflection  on  this  circum- 
stance, to  be  the  subject  of  raillery.     He  said  a 
sour  thing  to  Laura  at  dinner  the  other  day ; 
npon  which  she  burst  into  tears.     '  What  the 
dsril,  madam,*  says  he,  *  cannot  I  speak  in  my 
own  house  ?*     He  answered  Phillis  a  little  ab- 
ruptly at  supper  the  same  evening,  upon  which 
the  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire.     *  Well,' 
said  he,  '  thou  art  a  brave  termagant  Jade  :  do 
you  know,  hussy,  that  fair  wig  cost  rorty  gui- 
neas f*   Oh  Laura  !  is  it  for  this  that  the  faithful 
Cromius  sighed  for  you  in  vain  7     How  is  thy 
condition  altered,  since  crowds  of  youth  hung 
on  thy  eye,  and  watched  its  glances  ?    It  is  not 
many  months  since  Laura  was  the  wonder  and 
pride  of  her  own  sex,  as  well  as  the  desire  and 
passion  of  ours.     At  plays  and  at  balls,  the  just 
turn  of  her  behaviour,  tlie  decency  of  her  virgin 
charms,  chastised,  yet  added  to  diversion;    At 
public  devotions,  li^  winning  modesty,  her  re- 
signed carriage,  made  virtue  and  religion  appear 
with  new  ornaments,  and  in  the  natural  apparel 
(^simplicity  and  beauty.     In  ordinary  conver- 
sations,  a  sweet  conformity  of  manners,  and  a 
humility  which  heighten^  all  the  complacencies 
of  good-breeding  and  education,  gave  her  more 
■laves  than  all  tlie  pride  of  her  sex  ever  made 
women  wish  for.     Laura's  hours  are  now  spent 
in  the  sad  reflection  on  her  choice,  and  that  d^ 
ceitful  vanity,  ahnost  inseparable  from  the  sex, 
of  believing  she  could  reclaim  one  that  had  so 
often  ensnared  others ;  as  it  now  is,  it  is  not  even 
in  the  power  of  Duumvir  himself  to  do  her  jus- 
tice :  for  though  beauty  and  merit  are  thmgs 
real,  and  inde[iendcnt  on  taste  and  opinion,  yet 
agrecableness  is  arbitrary,  and  the  mistress  has 
much  the  advantage  of  the  wife.    But  whenever 
6Lte  is  so  kind  to  her  and  her  spouse  as  to  er\d 
her  days,  with  all  this  passion  for  Phillis  and  in- 
diflerencc  for  Laura,  he  has  a  second  wife  in 
view,  who  may  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  her 
predecessor.     Aglaura  is  the  destined  lady,  who 
has  lived  in  assemblies,  has  ambition  and  play 
for  her  entertainment,  and  thinks  of  a  man,  not 
as  the  object  of  love,  but  the  tool  of  her  interest 
or  pride.     If  ever  Aglaura  comes  to  the  empire 
of  tfiLS  inconstant,  she  will  endear  the  memory 
of  her  predecessor.   But,  in  the  mean  time 
melancholvto  consider  that  the  virtue  of  a 
is  like  the  merit  of  a  poet,  never  justly  valued 
ODtil  afler  dcatli. 
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From  my  own  Apartment^  Augutt  11. 

As  we  have  ptolbased  that  all  the  actions  of 
men  are  our  irubject^ie  most  solemn  are  not  to 
be  omitted,  if  there  happens  to  creep  into  their 
beliaviour  any  thing  improper  for  such  occasions. 
Therefore,  the  offence  mentioned  in  the  following 
epistles,  tliough  it  may  seem  to  be  committed  in 
a  place  sacred  from  observation,  is  such,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  remark  upon  it ;  for  though  ho 
who  does  it  is  himself  only  guilty  of  an  inde- 
corum, he  occasions  a  crimmal  levity  in  all 
others  who  arc  present  at  it. 

St.  Paurs  Church- Yard,  Aufust  11. 

'  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — It  being  mine  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  many  others  that  your  papers 
are  extremely  well  fitted  to  reform  any  irregular 
or  indecent  practice,  I  present  tlie  following  as 
one  which  requires  your  correction.  Myself^ 
and  a  great  many  good  people  who  frequent  the 
divine  service  at  St.  Paul's,  have  been  a  lonff 
time  scandalized  by  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
Stentor*  in  that  cathedral  I'his  gentleman^ 
you  must  know,  is  always  very  exact  and  zeal- 
ous in  his  devotion,  whicli  I  believe  nobody 
blames ;  but  then  he  is  accustomed  to  roar  and 
bellow  so  terribly  loud  in  the  responses,  tliat  he 
frightens  even  us  of  the  congregation  who  are 
daily  used  to  him  ;  and  one  of^our  petty  canons, 
a  punning  Cambridge  scholar,  calls  his  way  of 
worship  a  Bull-offering.  His  harsh  untuneablo 
pipe  is  no  more  fit  than  a  raven's  to  join  with 
the  music  of  a  choir  ;  yet,  nobody  having  been 
enough  his  friend,  I  suppose,  to  inform  him  of 
it,  he  never  fails,  when  present,  to  drown  the 
harmony  of  every  hymn  and  anthem,  by  an  in- 
undation of  sound  beyond  that  of  the  bridge  at 
the  ebb  of  the  tide,  or  the  neighbouring  lions  in 
the  anguish  of  their  hunger.  This  is  a  grie?- 
ance,  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  several 
worthy  people  desire  to  see  redressed ;  and  if^ 
by  inserting  this  epistle  in  your  paper,  or  by  re- 
presenting the  matter  your  own  way,  you  can 
convince  Stentor,  that  discord  in  a  choir  is  the 
same  sin  that  schism  is  in  the  church  in  general, 
you  would  lay  a  great  obligation  upon  us;  and 
make  some  atonement  for  certain  of  your  para- 
graphs  which  have  not  been  higlily  approved 
by  us. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
♦  JEOFFRY  CHANTICLEER.' 

It  is  wonderful  that  there  should  be  such  a 
general  lamentation,  and  the  grievances  so  fre- 
quent, and  yet  the  offender  never  knew  any 
thing  of  it.  I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  nry  kinsman  at  the  Heralds-office,  near 
the  same  place.  -■» 

'Dear  Cousin, — ^This  office,  which  has  "had 
its  share  in  the  impartial  justice  of  your  cen- 
sures, demands  at  present  your  vindication  of 
their  rights  and  pri\ilegc8.  There  are  certain 
hours  when  our  young  heralds  are  exercised  in 
the  faculties  of'making  pio(*lamatiop,  and  other 
vociferations,  which  of  right  belong  to  us  only 
to  ut^sr :  but,  at  the  same  hours,  Stentor,  in  SL 
's  Church,  in  spite  of  the  coaches,  carta, 

tndon  cries,  and  all  other  sounds  between  U8| 


*  Dr.  VVillianiStanU'y,  (Iran  of  .St.  Paul's. 
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ezalU  his  throat  to  bo  high  a  key,  that  the  most 
noisy  of  our  order  is  utterly  unheard.  If  you 
please  to  observe  upon  this,  you  will  ever 
oblige,  &c' 

There  have  been  communicated  to  me  some 
other  ill  consequences  from  the  same  cause; 
as,  the  overturning  of  coaches  by  sudden  starts 
of  the  horses  as  wey  passed  that  way,  women 
pregnant  frightened,  and  heirs  to  families  lost ; 
which  are  public  disasters,  though  arising  from 
a  good  intention :  but  it  is  hoped,  afler  this 
admonition,  that  Stentor  will  avoid  an  act  of 
80  great  supererogation,  as  singing  without  a 
▼oice. 

But  I  am  diverted  from  prosecuting  Stentor^s 
reformation,  by  an  account,  that  the  two  faithful 
lovers,  Lisander  and  Ck>riana,  are  dead ;  ibr,  no 
longer  ago  than  tho  first  day  of  the  last  month, 
they  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  to 
love  until  death.  Ever  since  that  time  Lisander 
has  been  twice  a  day  at  the  chocolate-hoase, 
Tisits  in  every  circle,  is  missing  four  hours  in 
fbur-and-twenty,  and  will  give  no  account  of 
himself.  These  are  undoubted  prooftof  the  de- 
parture of  a  lover ;  and  consequently  Coriana 
IS  also  dead  as  a  mistress.  I  have  written  to 
Stentor,  to  give  this  couple  three  calls  at  the 
church-door,  which  they  must  hear  if  they  are 
living  within  the  bills  of  mortality;  and  if  they 
do  not  answer  at  that  time,  they  are  from  that 
moment  added  to  the  number  of  my  defunct 
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— —  Paulo  msjora  canamus.        Virg.  Ed.  iv.  1. 
Begin  a  loftier  strain.  ^^. 

'     VHiits^s  ChoeolateJunue^  August  15. 

WfliLX  others  are  busied  in  relations  which 
ooncem  the  interest  of  princes,  the  peace  of 
nations,  and  revolutions  of  empire;^  I  think, 
though  these  are  very  great  subjects,  my  theme 
of  discourse  is  sometimes  to  be  of  matters  of  a 
yet  higher  consideration.  The  slow  steps  of 
providence  and  nature,  and  strange  events  which 
are  brought  about  in  an  instant,  are  what,  as 
they  come  within  our  view  and  observation, 
shall  be  given  to  the  public.  Such  things  are 
not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  and  there. 
fore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive 
part  of  mankind ;  but  are  very  proper  at  once 
to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  our  imagina- 
lions,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not 
therefore,  be  unuseful  to  relate  many  circum- 
stances, which  were  observable  upon  a  iSte  cure 
done  upon  a  young  gentleman  who  was  born 
blind,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  last  re- 
ceived  his  sight,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  by 
the  operation  of  an  oculist  This  happened  no 
farther  off  than  Newington,  and  the  work  was 
prepared  for  in  the  following  maimer. 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed 
the  eyes  of  his  patient,  and  convinced    his 

*  The  name  of  the  youns  man,  who  is  the  principal 
subject  of  this  paper,  was  William  Jones  of  Newington 
Btttts,  who,  it  is  said,  was  bom  blind,  and  brought  to 
hit  sight  at  tha  age  of  twenty. 


friends  and  relations,  among  others  the  reverend 
Mr.  Caswell,  minister  of  tlie  place,  that  it  waa 
highly  probable  that  he  ^ould  remove  the  ob- 
stacle which  prevented  the  use  of  his  sight; 
all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  for 
the  young  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  present  when 
one  of  fiSl  age  and  understanding  received  a 
new  sense,  assembled  themselves  on  this  occa- 
sion.   Mr.  Caswell,  being  a  gentleman  parti- 
cularly curious,  desired  the  whole  company,  in 
case  the  blindness  should  be  cured,  to  keep  ei- 
lence ;  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser. 
vations,  without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he 
had  received  by  his  other  senses,  or  the  advan- 
tage of  discovering  his  friends  bv  their  voices. 
Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren, 
sisters,  and  a  young  gentlewoman,  for  whom  he 
had  a  passion,  were  present    The  work  was 
performed  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When 
the  patient  first  received  the  dawn  of  light,  there 
appeared  such  an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he 
seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in  the  surprise  of 
joy  and   wonder.    The  surgeon  stood  before 
him  with  his  instruments  in  his  hands.    The 
young  man  observed  him  from  head  to  foot; 
afler  which  he  surveyed  himself  as  carefully, 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and, 
observing  both  their  hands,  seemed  to  think 
they  were  exactly  alike,  except  the  instruments, 
which  he  took  for  parts  of  bis  hands.    When 
he  had  continued  in  this  amazement  some  time, 
his  mother  could  not  longer  bear  the  agitations 
of  so  many  passions,  as  thronged  upon  her ;  but 
fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out, .  *  My  son  !  my 
son !'    The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could 
speak  no  more  than  '  Oh  me !  are  you  my  mo- 
ther V  and  fkinted.    The  whole  room,  you  will 
easily  conceive,  wore  very  affectionately  em- 
ployed in  recovering  him;  but,  above  all,  the 
young  gentlewoman  who  loved  him,  and  whom 
he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.   That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  effect  upon  him 
as  he  recovered,  and  he  showed  a  double  curi- 
osity in  observing  her  as  she  spoke  and  called 
to  him,  until  at  hst  Kc  broke  out,  *  What  has 
been  done  to  me  7    Whither  am  I  carried  ?    Is 
all  this  about  me  the  thing  I  have  heard  so 
oflen  of  7    Is  Uiis  the  light  7    Is  this  seeing  T 
Were  you  always  thus  happy,  when  yon  said 
you  were  glad  to  see  each  other  ?  Where  is  Tom, 
who  used  to  lead  me  7    But  I  could  now,  me- 
thinks,  go  any  where  without  him.*    He  o^red 
to  move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  every   thing 
around  him.  When  they  saw  his  difiiculty,  they 
told  him,  until  he  became  befter  acquainted  with 
his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
him.     The  boy  was  called  .for,  and  presented 
to  him.    Mr.  Caswell  asked  him,  *  what  sort  of 
thing  he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he  had  seen 
him  7*    He  answered,  *  he  belieeved  there  was 
not  so  much  of  him  as  of  himself;  but  he  fancied 
him  the  same  sort  of  creature.*    The  noise  of 
this  sudden  change  made  all  the  neighbourhood 
throng  to  tlie  place  where  he  was.    As  he  saw 
the  crowd  thickening  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell  to 
tell  him  how  many  there  were  in  all  to  be  seen. 
The  gentleman,  siniling,  answered  him,  that  *  it 
would  be  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his 
late  condition,  and  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  covered, 
until  they  had  received  strength :  for  he  might 
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temember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees  he  had 
from  little  and  little  come  to  the  strength  he 
had  at  present  in  his  ability  of  walking  and 
moving ;  and  that  it  was  the  same  thing  with 
liis  eyes,  which,'  he  said,  *  would  lose  the  power 
of  continalng  to  him  that  wonderful  transport 
he  was  now  in,  except  he  would  be  contented 
to  lay  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they  were 
ttrong  enough  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much 
feeUng  as  he  knew  he  underwent  at  present* 
With  much  reluctance  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  have  his  eyes  bound  ;  in  which  condition  they 
kept  him  in  a  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to 
let  the  organ  receive  its  objects  without  further 

Cecantion.  During  the  time  of  this  darkness, 
!  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distressed  man- 
ner;  and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining 
that  *eome  incantation  had  been  wrought  upon 
him,  and  some  strange  magic  used  to  deceive 
him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what 
tbej  called  sight*  He  added,  *that  the  im- 
preesions  then  let  in  upon  his  soul  would  cer- 
tainly distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that 
present.  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to 
name  the  persons  he  had  seen  among  the  crowd 
sflar  he  was  couched,  and  would  pretend  to 
qieak,  in  perplexed  terms  of  his  own  making, 
<^  what  he  in  that  short  time  observed.  But, 
on  the  sixth  instant,  it  was  thought  fit  to  un. 
bind  hie  head,  and  the  young  woman  whom  he 
loved  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes  accord- 
inglj :  as  well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such 
a  ciremnstance,  as  to  moderate  his  ecstasies 
bj  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so  much 
power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had.  When  this 
beloved  young  woman  began  to  take  off  the 
binding  of  his  ejeB^  she  talked  to  him  as  fol- 
lows. 

*  Mr.  William,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding 
qS,  thoogh,  when  I  consider  what  I  am  doing, 
I  trembfo  with  the  apprehension,  that  though  I 
have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark 
as  you  were,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so 
strong  a  love  for  me,  you  will  find  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  beauty,  whifih  may  ensnare  you  into 
a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now  in- 
noeent,  and  take  you  from  me  for  ever.  But, 
before  I  pat  myself  to  the  hazard,  tell  me  in 
what  manner  that  love,  you  always  professed 
to  me,  entered  into  your  heart;  for  its  usual 
admission  is  at  the  eyes.* 

The  young  man  answered,  *  Dear  Lidia,  if 
I  am  to  lose  by  sight  the  soft  pantings  which 
I  have  always  felt  when  I  heard  your  voice ;  if 
I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I 
love  when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change 
that  sweet  and  frequent  pleasure  for  such  an 
amaiement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
saw;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides, 
which  may  take  from  me  the  sense  I  have  of 
what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that  time, 
wiiich  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  pull  put 
these  eyes,  before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrate- 
fol  to  yoo,  or  undo  myself^  I  wished  for  them 
bat  to  see  you ;  pull  them  out,  if  they  aro  to 
make  me  forget  you.* 

Lidia  was  extremely  satisfied  with  these  as- 
surances ;  and  pleased  herself  with  playing  with 
his  perplexities.  In  all  his  talk  to  her,  he 
showed  but  yery  faint  ideas  of  any  thing  which 


had  not  been  received  at  the  ears ;  and  closed 
his  protestation  to  her,  by  saying,  that  if  he 
were  to  see  Valentia  and  Barcelona,  whom  he 
supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  all  women,  by 
the  quarrel  there  was  about  them,  he  would 
never  like  any  but  Lidia. 

St,  Jam€8*9  Coffee-house,  August  15. 

We  have  repeated  advices  of  the  entire  de- 
feat of  the  Swedish  army  near  Pultowa,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  O.  S. ;  and  letters  from 
Berlin  give  the  following  account  of  the  remains 
of  the  Swedish  army  since  the  battle :  Prince 
Menzikoff,  being  ordered  to  pursue  the  victory, 
came  up  with  the  Swedish  army,  which  was 
left  JU>  the  command  of  general  Lewenhaupt,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  O.  S.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boristhenes ;  whereupon  he  sent  general  Lew- 
enhaupt a  summons  to  submit  himself  to  his 
present  fortune :  Lewenhaupt  immediately  de- 
spatched three  general  officers  to  that  prince,  to 
treat  about  a  capitulation;  but  the  Swedes, 
though  they  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
were  in  so  great  want  of  provision  and  ammu- 
nition, that   they  were  obliged  to  surrender 
themselves  at  discretion.    His  czarish  majesty 
despatched  an  express  to  general  Goltz,  with 
an  account  of  these  particulars,  and  also  with 
instructions  to  send  out  detachments  of  his 
cavalry,  to  prevent  the  king  of  Sweden's  join- 
ing his  army  in  Poland.    That  prince  made  his 
escape  with  a  small  party  by  swimming  over 
the   Boristhenes;  and   it  was  thought  he   de- 
signed to  retire  into  Poland   by  the  way  of 
Volhinia.    Advices  from  Bern  of  the  eleventh 
instant  say,  that  the  general  diet  of  the  Hel- 
vetic body  held  at  &den,  concluded  on  the 
sixth ;  but  the  deputies  of  the  six  cantons,  who 
are  deputed  to  determine  the  affair  of  Tocken- 
burg,  continue  their  application  to  that  business, 
notwithstanding  some  new  difficulties  started 
by  the  abbot  of  St  Gall.    Letters  from  Geneva 
of  the  ninth,  say,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
cavalry  had  joined  count  Thaun,  as  had  aJso 
two  imperial  regiments  of  hussars ;  and  that  his 
royal  highnesses  army  was  disposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  count  Thaun  are  extended  from  Constans  to 
St  Peter  D*Albigni.    Small  parties  are  left  in 
several  posts  firom  thence  to  Little  St  Bernard, 
to  preserve  the  communication  with  Piedmont 
by  the  valley  of  Aosta.    Some  forces  are  also 
posted  at  Taloir,  and  in  the  castle  of  Doin,  on 
each  side  of  the  lake  of  Anneci.    General  Rhe- 
binder  is  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Oulx  with 
ten  thousand  foot,  and  some  dfetachments  of 
horse ;  his  troops  are  extended  from  Exilles  to 
Mount  Genevre,  so  that  he  may  easily  penetrate 
into  Dauphiud  on  the  least  motion  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  duke  of  Berwick  takes  all  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  such  an  enterprise.  That 
generaPs  head  quarters  aro  at  Francin ;  and  lie 
nath  disposed  ma  army  in  several  pwftfos,  to 
preserve  a  communication  with  the  Maurienne 
and  Briancon.    He  hath  no  provisions  for  lus 
army   but  from   Savoy;  Provence   and    Dau- 
phin^ being  unable  to  supply  him  with  necss* 
saries.    He  led  two  regiments  of  dragoons  at 
Annsn,  who  suffered  very  muob  in  the  late 
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actioD  at  Temone,  where  they  lost  fifteen  hun- 
dred  who  were  killed  on  the  spot,  four  etandards, 
and  three  hundred  prisoners,  amon^  whom  were 
fbrij  officers.  The  last  letters  from  the  duke 
of  Marlborough's  camp  at  Orchies  of  the  nine, 
teenth  instant,  advise,  that  monsieur  Ravignon 
being  returned  |fom  the  French  court  with  an 
account  that  the  king  of  France  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
citadel  of  Tournay,  the  approaches  have  been 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  success :  our 
miners  have  discovered  several  of  the  enemy's 
mines,  who  have  sprung  divers  others,  which 
did  little  execution ;  but  for  the  better  security 
of  the  troops,  both  assaults  are  carried  on  by  the 
cautious  way  of  sapping.  On  the  eighteenth, 
the  confederate  army  made  a  general  forage 
without  any  loss.  Marshal  Villars  continues  in 
his  former  camp,  and  applies  himself  with  great 
diligence  in  casting  up  new  lines  behind  the 
old  on  the  Scarp,  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene  designed  to  beg^n  a  genend 
review  of  the  army  on  the  twentieth. 
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Qttioquid  ainint  homines 

nostri  est  farrago  libelli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whatever  jfood  is  done,  tehaterer  ill 

By  human  kind,  shall  this  collection  fill.* 

WhiU*9  ChocalateJumse,  August  17. 

There  is  a  young  foreigner  committed  to  my 
care,  who  puzzles  me  extremely  in  the  questions 
he  asks  about  the  persons  of  figure  we  meet  in 
public  places.  He  has  but  very  little  of  our 
langnage,  and  therefore  I  am  mightily  at  a  loss 
to  express  to  him  things  for  which  they  have  no 
word  in  that  tongue  to  which  he  was  born.  It 
has  been  oflen  my  answer,  upon  his  asking  who 
such  a  fine  gentlemen  is  ?  That  he  is  what  we 
call  a  sharper;  and  he  wants  my  explication. 
I  thought  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  tell  him, 
he  is  the  same  the  French  call  Coquin;  the 
Latins,  Nthulo ;  or  the  Greeks,  r»T*»K  .-f  for,  as 
custom  is  the 'most  powerful  of  all  laws,  and 
that  the  order  of  men  we  call  sharpers  are  re- 
ceived amongst  us,  not  only  with  permission, 
but  faTour,  I  thought  it  unjust  to  use  them  like 
persons  upon  no  establishment ;  besides  that  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  dishonour  to  our 
country  to  let  him  leave  us  with  an  opinion, 
that  our  nobility  and  gentry  keep  company  with 
oommoB  thieves  and  cheats :  I  told  him,  *  they 
were  a  wrt  of  tame  hussars,  that  were  allovred 
in  our  cities,  like  the  wild  ones  in  our  camp  ; 
who  had  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  us,  but 
at  the  same  time,  were  not  tied  to  our  discipline 
or  laws.*  Aletheus,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  too 
moch  virtue  for  the  age  he  lives  in,  would  not 
let  this  matter  be  thus  palliated ;  but  told  my 
pnpil,  *  that  he  was  to  understand  that  distinc 

'^Thia  is  the  first  of  some  patriotic  and  excellent  pa- 
|Mtt,  in  which  Steele  laudably  employed  his  wit,  in  ex- 
posing the  gamesters,  sharpnrs,  and  swindlers,  of  his 
time,  with  a  view  to  guard  his  unwary  countrymen  from 
their  snares  '^and,  *  to  banish  fraud  and  cozenage  from 
thejpresenoe  and  conversation  of  gentlemen.' 

t  The  word  *  rtcal^  printed  in  Greek  characters. 


Uon,  quality,  merit,  and  industry,  were  laid 
aside  among  us  by  the  incursions  of  these 
civil  hussars;  who  had  got  so  much  counte- 
nance,  that  the  breeding  and  fashion  of  the  age 
turned  their  way  to  the  ruin  of  order  and 
economy  in  all  places  where  they  are  admitted.* 
But  Sophronius,  who  never  falls  into  heat  upon 
any  subject,  but  applies  proper  language,  tcmy 
per,  and  skill,  with  which  the  thing  in  debate 
is  to  be  treated,  told  the  youth,  *  tliat  gentleman 
had  spoken  nothing  but  what  was  literally  true , 
but  fell  upon  it  with  too  much  earnestness  to 
give  a  true  idea  of  that  sort  of  people  he  was  de. 
claiming  against,  or  to  remedy  the  evil  which  he 
bewailed :  for  the  acceptance  of  these  men  being 
an  ill  which  had  crept  into  the  conversation-part 
of  our  lives,  and  not  into  our  constitution  itself, 
it  must  be  corrected  where  it  began ;  and,  con- 
sequently, is  to  be  amended  only  by  bringing 
raillery  and  derision  upon  the  persons  who  are 

Suilty,  or  those  who  converse  with  them.    For 
le  sharpers,*  continued  he,  *  at  present,  are  not 
as  formerly,  under  the  acceptation  of  pick 
pockets :  but  are  by  custom  erected  into  a  real 
and  venerable  body  of  men,  and  have  subdued 
us  to  so  very  particular  a  deference  to  them, 
that  though  they  were  known  to  be  men  with 
out  honour  or  conscience,  no  demand  is  called 
a  debt  of  honour  so  indisputably  as  theirs.  You 
may  lose  your  honour  to  them,  but  they  lay 
none  against  you :  as  the  priesthood  in  Koman 
Catholic  countries  can  purchase  what  they  please 
for  the  church ;  but  tliey  can  alienate  nothing  from 
it    It  is  from  this  toleration,  tliat  sharpers  are 
to  be  found  among  all  sorts  of  assemblies  and 
companies ;  and  every  talent  among  men  is 
made  use  of  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  society, 
for  the  good  of  their  common  cause:  so  that  an 
unexperienced  yoimg  gentleman  is  as  often  en- 
snared  by  his  understanding  as  his  folly;  for 
who  could  be  unmoved,  to  hear  the  eloquent 
Dromio  explain  the  constitution,  talk  in  the  key 
of  Cato,  with  the  severity  of  one  of  the  ancient 
sages,  and  debate  the  greatest  question  of  state 
in  a  common  chocolate  or  coffee-house?  who 
could,  I  say,  hear  this  generous  declamator, 
without  being  fired  at  his  noble  zeal,  and  be- 
coming his  professed  follower,  if  he  might  be 
admitted?    Monoculus*s  gravity  would  be  no 
less  inviting  to  a  beginner  in  conversation ;  and 
the  snare  of  his  eloquence  would  equally  catch 
one  who  had  never  seen  an  old  gentleman  so 
▼ery  wise,  and  yet  so  little  severe.    Many  other 
instances  of  extraordinary  men  among  tne  bro- 
therhood might  be  produced ;  but  every  man, 
who  knows  Die  town,  can  supply  himself  with 
such  examples  without  their  being  named.   Will 
Vafer,  who  is  skilful  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous 
side  of  a  thing,  and  placing  it  in  a  new  and  pro- 
per light,  though  he  very  seldom  talks,  thought 
fit  to  enter  into  tliis  subject.     He  has  lately  h>st 
certain  loose  sums,  which  half  the  income  of 
his  estate  will  bring  in  within  seven  years :  be- 
sides which,  he  proposes  to  marry,  to  set  all 
right    He  was,  therefore,  indolent  enough  to 
speak  of  this  matter  with  ^reat  impartiality. 
*  When  I  look  around  me,*  said  this  easy  gentle- 
man, *  and  consider  in  a  just  balance  us  bub- 
bles, elder  brothers  whose  support  our  dull  fa- 
thers contrived  to  depend  upon  certain  acres. 
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with  ^  rooks,  whose  ancestors  left  them  the 
wide^orld ;  I  cannot  but  admire  their  fraternitj, 
and  G<Hitemn  my  own.  Is  not  Jack  Heyday 
mach  to  be  preferred  to  the  knight  he  has  buh- 
Ued  7  Jack  has  his  equipage,  his  wenches,  and 
his  Ibllowers  :  the  knight,  so  far  from  a  retinue, 
that  he  is  almost  one  of  Jack's.  However,  he 
is  ray,  you  see,  still;  a  florid  ontside — ^His 
habit  speaks  the  man — And  since  he  must  un. 
batton,  he  would  not  be  reduced  outwardly,  but 
is  stripped  to  his  upper  coat.  But  though  I 
have  great  temptation  to  it,  I  will  not  at  this 
lime  give  the  history  of  the  losing  side;  but 
speak  the  effects  of  my  thoughts,  since  the  loss 
of  my  money,  upon  the  gaining  people.  This 
in  fortune  makes  most  men  contemplative  and 
giTen  to  reading ;  at  least  it  has  happened  so  to 
me;  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  Sharp- 
in  all  affes  has  been  my  contemplation.* 
I  find,  all  times  have  had  of  this  people :  Ho- 
er,  in  his  excellent  hcFoic  poem,  calls  them 
Myrmidons,  who  were  a  body  that -kept  among 
themselves,  and  had  nothing  to  lose ;  therefore 
never  spared  either  Greek  or  Trojan,  when  they 
fell  in  their  way,  upon  a  party.  But  there  is  a 
Hiemorable  verse,  which  gives  us  an  account  of 
what  broke  that  whole  body,  and  made  both 
•Greeks  and  Trojans  masters  of  the  secret  of 
their  warfare  and  plunder.    There  is  nothing 


dom.  How,  therefore,  pimps,  fbotoicn,  fiddlers, 
and  lackeys,  are  elevated  into  companions  in 
this  present  age,  shall  be  accounted  for  from  tlie 
influence  of  the  planet  Mercury  on  this  island ; 
the  ascendency  of  which  Sharper  over  Sol,  who 
is  a  patron  of  the  muses  and  all  honest  profes- 
sions,  had  been  noted  by  the  ^rned  Job  Gad- 
bury,*  to  be  the  cause,  that  *  cunning  and  trick 
are  more  esteemed  than  art  and  science.*  It 
must  be  allowed  also,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Partridge,  late  of  Cecil-street  in  the  Strand,  that 
in  his  answer  to  an  horary  question,  at  what 
hour  of  the  night  to  set  a  fox-trap  in  June  1 705  7 
he  has  largly  discussed,  under  the  character  of 
Reynard,  the  manner  of  surprising  all  Sharpers 
as  well  as  him.  But  of  these  great  points,  afler 
more  mature  deUberation. 

St.  James's  Coffee-house,  August  17. 
'  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire, 

*  Sir, — ^We  have  nothing  at  present  new,  but 
that  we  understand  by  some  Owlcrs,t  old  people 
die  in  France.  Letters  from  Paris  of  the  tenth 
instant,  N.  S.  say,  that  monsieur  d' Andre, 
marquis  d'Oraison,  died  at  eighty-five:  mon- 
sieur Brumars,  at  one  hundred  and  two  years, 
died  fi>r  love  of  his  wife,  who  was  ninety-two 


^•o  pedantic  as  many  quotations;  therefore,   I]  at  her  death,  afler  seventy  years  cohabitation, 
shall  inform  you  only,  that  in   tliis  battalion'  Nicholas    do    Boutheillcr,    parish-preacher    at 


m 
there  were  two  officers  called  Thersites  and 
Pandarns :  they  were  both  less  renowned  for 
their  beauty  than  their  wit ;  but  each  had  this 
particular  happiness,  that  they  were  plunged 
ofer  head  and  ears  in  the  same  water  which 
made  Achilles  invulnerable ;  and  had  ever  after, 
certain  gifts  which  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
never  to  enjoy.  Among  others,  they  were  never 
to  know  they  were  the  most  dreadfhl  to  the  sight 
of  all  mortals,  never  to  be  diffident  of  their  own 
abilities,  never  to  blush,  or  ever  to  be  wounded 
but  by  each  other.  Though  some  historians  say, 
raming  began  among  the  Lydians  to  divert 
mmger,  I  could  cite  many  authorities  to  prove 
it  had  its  rise  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  that 
Ulysses  won  the  sevenfcud  shield  at  hazard. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  ruin  of  the  corps  of 
Myrmidons  proceeded  from  a  breach  hereon 
Tnernte«  and  Pandarus.  The  first  of  these  was 
leader  of  a  squadron,  wherein  the  latter  was  but 
a  private  man ;  but  having  all  the  good  qualities 
necesary  for  a  partisan,  he  was  the  favourite  of 
his  officer.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  several 
changes  in  the  order  of  Sharpers,  from  those 
Myrtaidons  to  .our  modern  men  of  address  and 
plmider,  will  require  that  we  consult  some  an- 
cient manascripts.  As  we  make  these  inquiries, 
we  shall  dinmally  communicate  them  to  the 
poblic,  that  the  Knights  of  the  Industry  may  be 
better  miderstood  by  the  good  people  of  England. 
These  sort  of  men,  in  some  ages,  were  syco- 
phants and  flatterers  only,  and  were  endued 
with  arts  of  life  to  capacitate  them  for  the  con- 
venation  of  the  rich  and  great ;  but  now  the 
babUe  courts  the  impostor,  and  pretends  at  the 
Qtmost  to  be  but  his  equal.  To  clear  up  the 
leaMns  and  causes  in  such  revolutions,  and  the 
difierent  conduct  between  fools  and  cheats,  shall 


Sasseville,  being  a  bachelor,  held  out  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen.  Dame  Claude  dc  Massy, 
relict  of  monsieur  Peter  de  Monceaux,  grand 
audiencer  of  France,  died  on  the  seventeenth, 
aged  one  hundred  and  seven.  Letters  of  the 
seventeenth  say,  monsieur  Cbrestien  de  La* 
moignon  died  on  the  seventh  instanli,  a  per- 
son of  ffreat  piety  and  virtue ;  but  having  died 
young,  his  age  is  concealed  for  reasons  of  state. 
On  the  fifteenth,  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
attended  by  the  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  duke  and  dutchess  of  Berry,  assisted  at  the 
procession  which  he  yearly  performs  in  memory 
of  a  vow  made  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  in  1638. 
For  which  act  of  piety,  his  majesty  received 
absolution  of  his  confessor,  for  the  breach  of  all 
inconvenient  vows  made  by  himself.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant. 

'HUMPHREY  KIDNEY.' 

Fiwn  my  oton  Apartment,  August  17. 

I  am  to  acknowledge  several  letters  which  I 
have  lately  received ;  among  others,  one  sub- 
scribed  Philanthropos,  another  Emilia,  both 
which  shall  be  honoured.  I  have  a  third  from 
an  officer  in  the  army,  wherein  he  desires  I 
would  do  justice  to  the  many  gallant  actions 
which  have  been  done  by  men  of  private  cha- 
racters, or  officers  of  lower  stations,  during  this 
long  war;  that  their  families  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  we  lived  in  an  age,  wherein  men 
of  all  orders  had  their  proper  share  in  fame  and 
glory.    There  is  nothing  I  should  undertake 


*  Gadbary  was  an  almanack-maker  and  aa trotoger. 

t  Owler  Btgnifies  one  who  carriea  contraband  goods ; 
^^  tbe  word  ia  perhaps  derived  from  the  neoeaaity  of  car- 

be  one  of  our  labours  for  the  good  of  this  king- 1  rying  on  qa  illicit  trade  by  night. 
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greater  pleuare  than  matters  of  this  kind; 
refbre,  they  who  are  acquainted  with  such 
eould  please  to  communicate  them  by  let- 
irectod  to  me  at  Mr.  Morphew*B,  no*  pains 
*be  spared  to  put  them  in  a  proper  and 
ruishing  light 

8  is  to  atoonish  Stentor,  that  it  was  not 
Ltion  of  his  voice,  but  my  publication  of 
ich  has  Ujitely  increased  the  number  of  his 
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Saturday,  August  6, 1709. 


icquid  agunt  homines——— 

-  nofltri  est  farrago  libelli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  65, 86. 

latever  good  is  done,  whatever  ill 

human  kind,  shall  thia  collection  fill. 

WilVa  CqffeeJunue,  August  19. 

VB  this  evening  representine  a  complaint 
le  out  of  the  country  from  Emilia.  She 
ler  neighbours  there  have  so  little  sense 
t  a  refined  lady  of  the  town  is,  that  she, 
as  a  celebrated  wit  in  London,  is  in  that 
irt  of  the  world  in  so  little  esteem,  that 
ill  her  in  their  base  style  a  Tongue-Pad. 
rue  Penny  bid  me  advise  her  to  keep  her 
til  she  comes  to  town  again,  and  admonish 
at  both  wit  and  breeding  are  local ;  for  a 
nut-lady  is  as  awkward  among  country 
rives,  as  one  of  them  would  appear  in  a 
ig-room.  It  is  therefore  the  most  useful 
)dge  one  can  attain  at,  to  understand 

what  sort  of  men  we  make  the  best 
;  for  if  there  be  a  place  where  the  beau- 
ind  accomplished  Emilia  is  unacceptable, 
rtainly  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt  pleas- 
all  conversations.  Here  is  Will  Ubi,  who 
lirsty  afler  the  reputation  of  a  companion, 
is  company  is  for  any  body  that  will  ac- 
r  it ;  and  for  want  of  knowing  whom  to 

ibr  himself  is  never  chosen  by  others., 
is  a  certain  chastity  of  behaviour  which' 
a  man  desirable;  and  which  if  he  trans* 
I,  his  wit  will  have  the  same  fiite  with 
I  beauty,  which  no  one  regards,  because 
>w  it  is  within  their  power.  The  best 
Emilia  can  take  is,  to  have  less  humility; 
he  could  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  her- 
r  having  every  quality,  as  some  of  her 
ours  have  of  themselves  with  one,  she 
inspire  even  them  with  a  sense  of  her 
and  make  that  carriage,  which  is  now 
»ject  of  their  derision,  the  sole  object  of 
nitation.  Until  she  has  arrived  at  this 
if  herself,  she  must  be  contented  with  the 
that  uncommon  creature,  a  woman  too 
u 

Vhite^s  Chocolate-house^  August  19. 

B  my  last,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
'rump,  to  desire  that  I  would  do  the  fra. 
of  gamesters  the  justice  to  own,  that 
ire  notorious  Sharpers,  who  are  not  of 
lass.  Among  others,  he  presented  me 
le  picture  of  Harry  Ck)pper8mith,  in  little, 
;  says,  is  at  tliis  day  worth  half  aplomb,* 

i  Plumb  it  a  term  in  the  city/or  XIOO^OOO. 


by  means  much  more  indirect  than  by  false  dice. 
I  must  confess  there  appeared  some  reason  in 
what  he  asserted ;  and  he  met  me  since,  and  ac- 
costed me  in  the  following  manner:  '  It  is  won- 
derful to  me,  Mr.  BickerstafT,  that  you  can  pre- 
tend to  be  a  man  of  penetration,  and  fall  upon 
us  Knights  of  the  Industry  as  the  wickedest  of 
mortals,  when  there  are  so  many  who  live  in  the 
constant  practice  of  baser  methods,  unobserved. 
You  cannot,  though  you  know  the  story  of  my- 
self and  the  North  6riton,  but  allow  I  am  an 
honester  man  than  Will  Coppersmith,  for  all  his 
great  credit  among  the  Lombards.  I  get  m  j 
money  by  men's  fculies,  and  he  gets  his  by  their 
distresses.  The  declining  merchant  communi- 
cates his  griefs  to  him,  and  he  augments  them 
by  extortion.  If,  therefore,  re^rd  is  to  be  had 
to  the  merit  of  the  persons  we  injure,  who  is  the 
more  blameable,  he  that  oppresses  an  unhappy 
man,  or  he  that  cheats  a  foolish  one  ?  All  man- 
kind are  indifferently  liable  to  adverse  strokes 
of  fortune ;  and  he  who  adds  to  them,  when  he 
might  relieve  them,  is  certainly  a  worse  subject, 
than  he  who  unburdens  a  man  whose  prosperity 
is  unwieldy  to  him.  Besides  all  which,  he  that 
borrows  of'^Coppersmith  does  it  out  of  necessity ; 
he  that  plays  with  me  does  it  out  of  choice.* 

I  allowed  Trump  there  are  men  as  bad  as  him- 
self, which  is  the  height  of  his  pretensions;  and 
must  confess,  that  Coppersmith  is  the  most 
wicked  and  impudent  of  all  Sharpers ;  a  crea- 
ture that  cheats  with  credit,  and  is  a  robber  in 
the  habit  of  a  friend.  The  contemplation  of  this 
worthy  person  made  me  reflect  on  the  wonder- 
full  successes  I  have  observed  men  of  the  mean- 
est capacities  meet  with  in  the  world,  and  recol- 
lect an  observation  I  once  heard  a  sage  man 
make ;  which  was,  *  That  he  had  observed,  that 
in  some  professions,  the  lower  the  tmderstand- 
ing,  the  greater  the  capacity.*  I  remember,  he 
instanced  that  of  a  banker,  and  said,  that  *  the 
fewer  appetites,  passions,  and  ideas  a  man  had, 
he  was  the  better  for  his  business.* 

There  is  little  sir  Tristram,  without  connex- 
ion in  his  speech,  or  so  much  as  common  sense, 
has  arrived  by  his  own  natural  parts  at  one  of 
the  greatest  estates  amongst  us.  But  honest  sir 
IVistram  knows  himself  to  be  but  a  repository 
for  cash :  he  is  just  such  a  utensil  as  his  iron 
chest,  and  may  rather  be  said  to  hold  money, 
than  possess  it  There  is  nothing  so  pleasant 
as  to  be  in  the  conversation  of  uiese  wealthy 
proficients.  I  had  lately  the  honour  to  drink 
half-a-pint  with  sir  Tristram,  Harry  Copper- 
smith, and  Giles  Twoshoes.  These  wags  gave 
one  another  credit  in  discourse,  according  to 
their  purses ;  they  jest  bv  the  pound,  and  make 
answers  as  they  honour  biUs.  Without  vanity, 
I  thought  myself  the  prettiest  fellow  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  I  had  no  manner  of  power  over  one 
muscle  in  their  faces,  though  they  smirked  at 
every  word  spoken  by  each  other.  Sir  Tristram 
called  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  and  telling  us  *  to- 
bacco was  a  pot-herb,*  bid  the  drawer  bring  him 
the  other  half-pint  Twoshoes  laughed  at  the 
knight's  wit  without  moderation;  I  took  the 
liberty  to  say  *  it  was  but  a  pun.*  *  A  pun  !* 
said  Coppersmith ;  *  you  would  be  a  better  man 
by  ten  thousand  pounds  if  you  could  pun  like  sir 
Tristram.*    With  that  they  all  burst  out  to- 
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gether.  The  queer  curs  maintained  this  style 
of  dialogue  outil  we  had  drunk  our  quart  a-piece, 
hy  half-pints.  AU  I  could  brin|r  away  with  me 
is,  that  Twoshoes  is  not  worth  twenty  thousamd 
pounds :  for  his  mirth,  though  he  was  as  in- 
sipid as  either  of  the  others,  had  no  more  ef- 
fect upon  the  company  than  if  he  had  been  a 
bankrupt 

F/xnn  my  oion  Apartmenty  August  19. 

I  have  heard  it  has  been  advised  by  a  diocesan 
to  his  inferior  clergy,  that  instead  of  broaching 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  uttering  doctrines 
which  may  lead  themselves  and  hearers  into 
error,  they  would  read  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated .^lermons,  printed  by  others  for  the  in- 
atruction  of  their  congregations.  In  imitation 
of  such  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe from  Bruyere  one  of  the  most  elegant 
pieces  of  raillery  and  satire  which  I  have  ever 
read.  He  describes  the  French  as  if  speaking 
of  a  people  not  yet  discovered,  in  the  air  and 
style  of  a  traveller. 

'  I  have  heard  talk  of  a  country,  where  the 
old  men  are  gallant,  polite,  and  civil :  the  young 
men,  on  the  contrary,  stubborn,  wild,  without 
either  manners  or  civility.  They  are  free  from 
passion  for  women,  at  the  age  when  in  other 
eoontries  they  be^in  to  feel  it;  and  prefer  beasts, 
▼ictualfl,  and  ridiculous  amours  before  them. 
Amongst  these  people,  he  is  sober  who  is  never 
drank  with  any  thing  but  wine;  the  too  fre- 
qoent  use  of  it  Iftiving  rendered  it  flat  and  in- 
sipid to  them.  They  endeavoured  by  brandy, 
ind  oUier  strong  liquors,  to  quicken  their  taste, 
already  extinguished,  and  want  nothing  to  com- 
^ete  Uieir  debauches,  but  to  drink  aquafortis. 
The  womton  of  that  country  hasten  the  decay  of 
their  beauty,  by  their  artifices  to  preserve  it : 
tbey  pmint  their  cheeks,  eye-brows,  and  shoul- 
der*^ which  they  lay  open,  together  with  their 
breasts,  arms,  and  ears,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
to  hide  those  places  which  they  think  will  please, 
and  never  think  they  show  enough  of  them. 
Hie  physiognomies  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try are  not  at  all  neat,  but  confused  and  embar- 
rassed with  a  bundle  of  strange  hair,  which 
they  prefer  before  their  natural :  with  this  they 
weave  something  to  cover  tbeir  heads,  which  de- 
seends  down  hiSf  way  their  bodies,  hides  their 
features,  and  hinders  you  from  knowing  men 
by  thair  feces.  This  nation  has,  besides  this, 
tbeir  God  and  their  king.  The  grandees  go 
every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  to  a  temple  they 
can  a  church :  at  the  upper  end  of  that  temple 
there  stands  an  altar  consecrated  to  their  Grod, 
where  the  priest  celebrates  some  mysteries 
which  they  call  holy,  sacred,  and  tremendous. 
The  great  men  make  a  vast  circle  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  priest 
and  the  holv  mysteries,  and  their  feces  erected 
towards  their  ki^g,  who  is  seen  on  his  knees 
■poo  a  throue,  and  to  whom  they  seem  to  direct 
the  desires  of  their  hearts,  and  all  their  devotion. 
However,  in  this  custom,  there  is  to  be  remarked 
a  sort  of  subordination ;  for  the  people  appear 
adoring  their  prince,  and  their  prince  adoring 
God.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  call  it  — .— . 
It  a  firom  forty^ight  degrees  of  latitude,  and 


more  than  eleven  hundred  leagues  by  sea,  from 
the  Iroquois  and  Hurons.* 

Letters  from  Hampstead  say,  there  is  a  cox- 
comb arrived  there,  of  a  kind  which  is  utterly 
new.  The  fellow  has  courage,  which  he  takes 
himself  to  be  obliged  to  give  proofs  of  every 
hour  he  lives.  He  is  ever  fighting  with  the< 
men,  and  contradicting  the  women.  A  lady, 
who  sent  to  me,  superscribed  him  with  this  de- 
scription out  of  Suckling : 

*  I  am  a  man  of  war  and  migbt. 
And  know  thus  much  that  I  can  fight 
Whether  I  am  i'th*  wrong  or  right, 

Devoutly. 

No  woman  under  heaven  I  fear. 
New  oaths  I  can  exactly  swear : 
And  forty  healths  my  brain  will  bean 

Most  stoutly. 


No.  sai 


Tuesday,  August  23, 1709. 
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White's  Choeolate-house,  August  23. 

Poor  Cynthio,  who  does  me  the  honour  to 
talk  to  me  now  and  then  very  freely  of  his  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  tells  me  his  most  private 
frailties,  owned  to  me,  that  though  he  is  in  his 
very  prime  of  lifo,  love  had  killed  all  his  desires, 
and  he  was  now  as  much  to  be  trusted  with  a 
fine  lady  as  if  he  were  eighty.  *■  That  one  pas- 
sion  for  Clarissa  has  taken  up,*  said  he,  *  my 
whole  soul ;  and  all  my  idle  flames  are  extin- 
guished, as  you  may  observe  ordinary  fires  are 
often  put  out  by  the  sunshine.* 

This  was  a  declaration  not  to  be  made  but 
upon  the  highest  opinion  of  a  man*s  sincerity ; 
yet  as  much  a  subject  of  raillery  as  such  a 
speech  would  be,  it  is  certain,  that  chastity  is  a 
nobler  quality,  and  as  much  tabe  valued  in  men 
as  in  women.  The  mighty  Scipio,  'who,'  as 
Bluffe  says  in  the  comedy,  *  was  a  pretty  fellow 
in  his  time,*  was  of  this  mind,  and  is  celebrated 
for  it  by  an  author  of  good  sense.  When  he 
lived,  wit,  and  himiour,  and  raillery,  and  public 
success,  were  at  as  high  a  pitch  at  Rome,  as  at 
present  in  England ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  was 
no  man  in  those  days  thought  that  general  at 
all  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour  in  the  following 
account  of  him. 

'Scipio,  at  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  had 
obtained  a  great  victory;  and  a  multitude  of 
prisoners,  of  each  sex  and  all  conditions,  fell  into 
his  possession :  among  others,  an  agreeable 
virgin  in  her  early  bloom  and  beauty.  He  had 
too  sensible  a  spirit  to  see  the  most  lovely  of  all 
objects  without  being  moved  with  passion :  be- 
sides which,  there  was  no  obligation  of  honour 
or  virtue  to  restrain  his  desires  towards  one  who 
was  his  by  the  fortune  of  war.  But  a  noble  in- 
dignation, and  a  sudden  sorrow  which  appeared 
in  her  countenance,  when  tlie  conqueror  cast 
his  eyes  upon  her,  raised  his  curiosity  to  know 
her  story.  He  was  informed,  that  she  was  a 
lady  «f  the  highest  condition  in  that  country, 
and  contracted  to  Indibilis,  a  man  of  merit  and 
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quality.  ^b0  gvnerous  Roman  Boon  placed  him- 
self in  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  ipan,  who 
waa  to  lose  so  charmiog  a  bride ;  and,  though 
«  youth,  a  bachelor,  a  lover,  and  a  conqueror, 
immediately  resolved  to  resign  all  the  invita- 
tions of  his  passion,  and  the  rights  of  his  p<f(ver, 
to  restore  her  to  her  destined. husband.  With 
'this  purpose  he  commanded  her  parents  and 
relations,  as  well  as  her  husband,  to  attend  him 
at  an  appointed  time.  When  they  met,  and 
were  waiting  fos  the  general,  my  author  frames 
iff  himseM*  tlie  difForeut  concern  of  an  unhappy 
father,  a  despairing  lover,  and  a  tender  mother, 
in  the  several  persons  wlio  were  so  related  to 
the  captive.  But,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  deli- 
cate circumstances  with  an  old  translation,  I 
shall  proceed  to  tell  you,  tliat  Scipio  appears  to 
tkcm,  and  leads  in  his  prisoner  into  their  pre- 
sence. The  Romans,  as  noble  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  allow  themselves  a  little  too  mucli 
triumph  over  the,  conquered;  tiiere&re,  as 
Scipio  approached,  they  ail  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  except  the  lover  of  the  lady :  but 
Scipio  observing  in  him  a  manly  sullenness,  was 
tlie  more  inclined  to  favour  him,  and  spolie  to 
him  in  theso  words : 

*  It  u  not  the  manner  -of  the  Romans  to  use 
all  the  power  tliey  justly  may  :  we  fight  not  to 
ravage  countries,  or  break  through  the  ties  of 
humanity.  I  am  acquainted  with  your  worth, 
and  your  interest  in.  this  lady  :  fortune  hoi^ 
made  me  your  master ;  but  I  desire  to  bo  your 
friend.  This  is  your  ^^•ite ;  take  her,  and  may 
the  gods  bless  you  with  her !  But  far  be  it  from 
Scipio  to  pUrcliaso  a  loossn  and  momentary 
pleasure  at  the  rate  of  making  an  honest  man 
unhappy.* 

Indibilis*s  heart  was  too  full  to  make  him 
any  answer ;  but  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  general,  and  wept  aloud.  The  captive 
lady  fell  into  the  same  posture,  and  they  both 
remained  so,  until  the  father  burst  into  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  *•  O  divine  Scipio !  the  gods  have 
given  you  more  than  human  virtue.  O  glorious 
leader !  O  wondrous  youth !  does  not  that 
obliged  virgin  give  you,  while  she  prays  to  tlie 
gods  for  your  prosperity,  and  thinks  you  sent 
down  from  them,  raptures,  above  all  the  trans- 
ports which  you  could  have  reaped  from  the 
possession  of  her  injured  person  ?*  The  tem- 
perate  Scipio  answered  him  without  much  emo- 
tion, and  saying,  *■  Fatlier,  be  a  friend  to  Rome,* 
retired.  An  immense  sum  was  offered  as  her 
ransom ;  but  ho  sent  it  to  her  husband,  and, 
smiling,  said,  *■  This  is  a  trifle  afler  what  I  have 
given  him  already  ;  but  let  Indibilis  know,  that 
chastity  at  my  age  is  a  much  more  difficult  virtue 
to  practise  than  generosity.* 

I  observed  Cynthio  was  very  much  taken  witli 
mjr narrative  ;  but  told  mo,  *  this  was  a  virtue 
that  would  bear  but«  very  inconsiderable  figure 
in  our  days.'  However  I  took  the  liberty  to 
say,  that  '  we  ought  not  to  lose  our  ideas  of 
things,  though  we  had  debauclicd  our  true 
relish  in  our  practice ;  for,  after  \f^  have  done 
laughinsf,  solid  virtue  will  keep  ils  place  in 
men's  opinions ;  and  though  custeta  made  it 
not  so  scandalous  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  ensnare 
innocent  women,  and  triumph  hi  the  falsehood  ; 
such  actions,  as  wo  have  here  related,  must  be 


accounted  true  gallantry,  and  ris^  the  bigher  in 
our  esteem,  the  &rther  they  are  niaoved  from 

our  imitation. 

• 

WilVs  Cqffee^ous9,  August  32. 

A  man  would  be  apt  to  think,  in  this  laugh- 
ing town,  that  it  were  impossible  a  tiling  ao 
exploded  as  speaking  hard  words  should  be 
practised  by  any  one  thal'iwd  evci^  seen  good 
company ;  but,  as  if  there  were  a  standard  in 
our* minds  as  well  as  our  bodies,  you  see  very 
many  just  where  they  were  twenty  years  ago, 
Snd  more  they  cannot,  will  not  arrive  at.  Were 
it  not  thus,  tlie  noble  Martins  would  not  be  the 
only  man  in  England  whom  nobody  can  un- 
derstand, though  he  talks  more  than  f^y  man 
else. 

Will  Dactyle  the  epigrammatist.  Jack  Comma 
the  grammarian,  Nick  Crosse-grain  who  writes 
anagrams,  and  myself^  made  a  ]>rctty  company 
at  a  corner  of  this   room ;  and  entered  very 
peaceably  upon   a  subject  fit  enough  for  us, 
which  was,  the  examination  of  the  force  of  tlie 
particle  For,  when  Martius  joined  us.    He,  be- 
ing well  known  to  us  all,  aaked  ^  what  we  were 
upon?  for  he  had  a  mind  to  consummate  the 
happiness  of  the  day,  whioli  had  been  spent 
among  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  amongr 
the  men  of  letters;  and,  therefore,  to  put  a 
period  to  it  as  he  had  commenced  it,  he  should 
be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  participate  of  the  plea- 
sure of  our  society.*     I  told  him  the  subject. 
*  Faith,  gentlemen,*  said  Martflis,  *  your  subject 
is  hiyiibic ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
elevate  the  conversation,  I  should  humbly  offer, 
tliat   you  would  enlarge  your  inquiries  to  the 
word  For-as-much ;  for  though  I  take  it,'  said 
he,  *  to  be  but  one  word,  yet  the  particle  Much 
implying  quantity,  the  particle  As  similitude, 
it  will  be  greater,  and  more  like  ourselves,  to 
treat  of  For-as-much.*    Jack  Comma  is  always 
serious,  and  answered :  *■  Martins,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  you  have  fallen  into  all 
this  error  and  profuse  manner  of  speech  by  a 
certain  hurry  in  your  imagination,  for  want  of 
being  more  exact  in  the  knowlodge  of  the  parts 
of  speech ;  and  it  is  so  with  all  men  who  have 
not  well  studied  the  particle  For.     You   havd 
spoken  For  without  making  inference,  which  is 
the  great  use  of  that  particle.  There  is  no  man- 
ner of  force  in  your  observation  of  quantity  and  * 
similitude  in  the  syllables  As  and  Much.*   But 
it  is  ever  the  fault  of  men  of  great  wit  to  be  in- 
correct ;  which  evil  they  run  into  by  an  indis- 
creet use  of  the  word  For.    Consider  all  the* 
books  of  controversy  wiiich  have  been  written, 
and  I  will  engajs:e  you  will  observe,  that  all  the 
debate  lies  in  this  point.  Whether  they  brought 
in  For  in  a  just  manner ;  or  forced  it  in  for 
their  own  use,  rather  than   as   understaqding 
the  use  of  the  word  itself?    There  is  nothing 
like  familiar  instances :   you  Jiavo   heard  tlio 
story  of  the  Irishman  who  riding,  Money  for 
live  hair^  took  a  Iodising,  and  expected  to  be 
paid  for  living  at  that  house.     If  this  man  had 
known.  For  was  in  that  place  of  a  qQita.diiror- 
ent  signification  from  the  particle  To,  he  could 
nof  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  taking  Live  iur 
what  the  Latins  call  Vtvere,  or  rather  uMiare^ 
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^  Martiiu  weiq^  at  a  Iom  ;  and,  admiriii|(  his 
prafemid  learnqqr^  wished  he  had  been  bred  a 
scholar,  ft>r  he  £<l  not  take  the  scope  c^  his  dis- 
course. This  wise  debate,  of  which  we  *had 
much  more,  made  me  reflect  upon  the  difference 
of  their  capacities,  and  wonder  that  there  could 
be,  as  it  were,  a  divjg^ity  in  men's  genius  for 
Bonsense;  that  one  slttiiuld  bluster,  whUe  another 
crept,  in  absurdities.  Martins  moTOs  like  a 
Mind  maB|  lifting*  his  legs  higher  than  the  or- 
dinary  way  of  stepping ;  and  Comma,  like  one 
who  is  only  short-sighted,  picking  his  way  when 
oe  should  be  marching  on.  Want  of  leamiQ|r 
makes  Martins  a  brisk  entertaininsf  fool,  and 
rives  hixn  a  full  scope ;  but  that  which  Comma 
BMM  and  calls  learning,  makes  him  diffident,  and 
curbs  ^^  natural  misunderstanding,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  men  of  raillery.  This  convtfr- 
sation  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  learn- 
mg  osoally  does  but  improve  in  us  what  nature 
(endowed  us  with.  He  that  wants  gtod  sense  is 
onhmppy  in  having  leamiiMk  for  he  hai^therei 
only  more  ways  of  expomg  himself;  and 
/•  that  has  sense  knows  that  learning  is  not  kno 
\   fedge,  but  rather  the  art  of  using  it 

'  St.  Jamet^s  Coffet'hoMe,  August  2SL 

We  have  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  that  prince,  who  for 
some  years  had  hovered  like  an  approaching 
tempest,  and  was  looked  up  at  by  all  the  nations 
«f  Europe,  which  seemed  to  expect  their  fate 
leoordizig  to  the  course  he  shdUld  take,  is  now, 
in  aU  probability,  an  unhappy  exile,  without  (he 
eommon  necessaries  of  life.  His  czarish  ma- 
jesty treats  his  prisoners  with  great  gallantry 
and  distinction.  Count  Rhensfeildt  has  had 
particular  marks  of  his  majesty's  esteem,  for 
his  merit  and  service  to  hia  master  ;  but  count 
Piper,  whom  his  majesty  believes  author  of  the 
most  violent  counsels  into  which  his  prince  en- 
tered, is  disarmed,  and  entertained  accordingly. 
That  decisive  battle  was  ended  at  nine  in  the 
morning;  and  all  the  Swedish  generals  dined 
with  the  czar  that  very  day,  and  received  assu- 
rances, that  thc^  should  find  Muscovy  was  not 
unaoquainteji  with  the  laws  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity. 
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wale's  ChjoedUtte-house,  August  24. 

JEaar  has  gained  to  himself  an  immortal  re- 
Bown  fi>r  figunng  the  manners,  desires,  passions, 
and  interests  of  men,  by  fables  of  beasts  and 
birds.  I  shall  in  my  future  accounts  of  our 
modem  heroes  and  wits,  vulgarly  called  Sharp- 
ers, imitate  the  method  of  that  delightful  moral- 
iat ;  adi  think  I  cannot  represent  those  worthies 
more  naturally  than  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack 
ef  dogs ;  tor  this  set  of  men  are  like  them,  made 
ap  of  Finders,  Lurchers,  and  Setters.    Some 
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search  for  prey,  others  pursue,  oihcrs  take  it ; 
and  if  it  be.wortli  it,  Uiey  all  come  in  at  tbo 
death,  and  worry  the  carcass.  It  would  require 
a  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  field  and  the 
harbours  where  the  deer  lie,  to  recount  all  the 
revolutions  in  the  chase. 

But  I  am  diverted  from  the  train  of  my  dix« 
course  of  the  fraternity  about  this  town,  by  let- 
ters from  Hampstead,  which  give  me  an  account, 
there  is  a  late  institution  there,  under  the  name 
of  a  RafHing-shop ;  which  is,  it  seems,  secretly 
supported  by  a  person  who  is  a  deep  practi- 
tioner in  the  law,  and  out  of  tenderness  of  con- 
science has,  under  the  name  of  his  maid  Sisly, 
set  up  this  easier  way  of  c^nvejrancing  and 
alienating  estates  from  one  family  to  another. 
He  is  so  far  from  having  an  intelligence  with 
the  rest  of  the  fraternity,  that  all  the  humbler 
cheats,  who  appear  there,  are  outfaced  bv  the 
partners  in  the  bank,  and  driven  off  by  the  re- 
flection of  superior  brass.  This  notice  is  given 
to  all  the  silly  faces  that  pass  that  way,  that 
they  mav  not  be  decoyed  in  by  the  sofl  ailure- 
ment  of  a  fine  lady,  who  is  the  sign  to  the 
pageantry.  At  the  same  time,  signior  Hawk- 
sly,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  household,  is  desir- 
ed to  leave  off  this  interloping  trade,  or  admit, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  the  Knights  of  the  Industry 
to  their  share  in  the  spoil.  But  this  little  mat- 
ter is  only  by  way  of  digression.  Therefore,  to 
return  to  our  worthies. 

The  present  race  of  terriers  and  hounds 
would  starve,  were  it  not  for  the  enchanted 
ActiBon,  who  has  kept  the  whole  pack  for  many 
successions  of  hunting  seasons.  Actson  has 
long  tracts  of  rich  soil ;  but  had  the  misfortune 
in  his  youth  to  fall  under  the  power  of  sorcery, 
and  has  been  ever  since,  some  part  of  the  year, 
a  deer,  and  in  some  parts  a  man.  While  he  is 
a  man,  such  is  the  force  of  magic,  he  no  sooner 
grows  to  such  a  bulk  and  fatness,  but  he  is 
again  turned  into  a  deer,  and  hunted  until  he  is 
lean;  upon  which  he  returns  to  his  human 
shape.  Many  arts  have  been  tried,  and  many 
resolutions  taken  by  Acteon  himself,  to  follow 
such  methods  as  would  break  the  enchantment ; 
but  ail  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual.  I  have 
therefore,  by  midnight  watchings,  and  much 
care,  found  out,  that  there  is  no  way  to  save 
him  from  the  jaws  of  his  hounds,  but  to  destroy 
the  pack,  which,  by  astrological  prescience,  I 
find  I  am  destined  to  perform.  For  which  end, 
I  have  sent  out  my  familiar,  to  bring  me  a  list 

fall  the  places  where  they  are  harboured,  that 
may  know  where  to  sound  my  horn,  and 
bring  them  together,  and  take  an  account  of 
their  haunts  and  their  marks,  against  another 
opportunity. 

WiWs  Cqffee^house,  August  24. 

The  author  of  the  ensuing  letter,  by  his 
name,  and  the  quotations  he  makes  from  the 
aneiants,  seems  a  sort  of  spy  from  the  old  world, 
whom  we  tnodems  ought  to  be  careful  of  o^ 
fonding ;  therefore,  I  must  be  free,  and  own  it 
a  fair  hit  where  he  takes  me,  rather  than  dis- 
oblige  him* 

« SiR.^-Having  a  peculiar  humour  of  desiring 
to  be  somewhat  the  better  or  wiser  for  what  I 
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read,  I  am  always  uneasy  when,  in  any  pro. 
found  writer,  for  I  read  no  others,  I  happen  to 
meet  with  what  I  cannot  understand.    When 
this  falls  out,  it  is  a  great  grievance  to  roe  that 
I  am  not  able  to  consult  the  author  hiiliflelf 
about  his  meaning,  for  commentators  are  a  sect 
that  has  little  share  in  my  esteem :  your  elabo- 
rate writings  have,  among  many  others,  this 
advantage ;  that  their  author  b  still  alive,  and 
ready,  as  his  extensive  charity  makep  us  expect, 
to  explain  whatever  may  be  found  in  them  too 
sublime  for  vulgar  understandings.    This,  sir, 
makes  me  presume  to  ask  you,  how  the  Hamp. 
stead  hero's  character  could  be  perfectly  new 
when  the  last  letters  came  away,  and  yet  sir 
John  Suckling  so  well  acquainted  with  it  sixty 
y^aars  ago?  J  hope;. ifl?^  you  will  not  take  this 
amiss':  I  can  asBure  you,  I  have  a  profound 
respect  fbr  you,  which  makes  me  write  this 
wim  the  same  disposition  with  which  Longinns 
bids  us  read  Homer  and  Plato.    When  in  read- 
ing,  says  he,  any  of  those  celebrated  authors, 
we  meet  with  a  passage  to  which  we  cannot 
well  reconcile  our  reasons,  we  ought  firmly  to 
believe,  that  were  those  great  wits  present  to 
answer  ibr  themselves,  we  should,  to  our  won- 
der, be  convinced,  that  we  only  are  guilty  of 
the  mistakes  that  we  before  attributed  to  them* 
If  you  think  fit  to  remove  the  scruple  that  now 
torments  me,  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
me   to  settle  a  fVequent  correspondence  with 
you ;  several  things  falling-  in  my  way,  which 
would  not,  perhaps,   be  altogether  foreign  to 
your  purpose,  and  whereon  your  thoughts  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  your  most  humble  servant, 
*  OBADIAH  GREENHAT.» 


I  own  this  is  clean,  and  Mr.  Greenhat  has 
convinced  me  that  I  have  writ  nonsense,  yet  am 
I  not  at  all  offended  at  him. 

Bcimos,  et  banc  veniam  petimueque  damufique 
vicifflim.  Hor.  An  Poet.  ver.  xi. 

I  own  th*  indulgence— Such  I  give  and  take. 

Frand*. 

This  is  the  true  art  of  raillery,  when  a  man 
turns  another  into  ridicule,  and  shows  at  the 
same  time  he  is  in  good  humour,  and  not  urged 
on  by  malice  agamst  the  person  he  rallies. 
'  Obadiah  Greenhat  has  hit  this  very  well :  fbr 
to  make  an  apology  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  an  un- 
known  student  and  horary  historian,  as  well  as 
astrologer,  and  with  a  grave  face  to  say,  he 
speaks  of  him  by  the  same  rules  with  which  he 
would  treat  Homer  or  Plato,  is  to  place  him  i^ 
company  where  he  cannot  expect  to  make  a 
figure ;  and  make  him  flatter  himself,  that  it  ns 
only  being  named  with  them  which  renders  him 
most  ridiculous. 

I  have  not  known,  and  I  am  now  past  my 
grand  climacteric,  being  sixty-fbur  years  of  age, 
according  to  my  way  of  life  ;  or,  rather,  if  you 
will  allow  punning  in  an  old  gentleman,  ac 
cording  to  my  way  of  pastime  ;  I  say,  as  old  as 
I  am,  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  Greenhats.  There  is  indeed  one  Zedekiah 
Greenhat,  who  is  lucky  also  in  his  way.  He 
has  a  very  agreeable  manner ;  for  when  he  has 
a  mind  thoroughly  to  correct  a  man,  he  never 
takes  from  him  any  thing,  but  he  allows  him 
■omethmg  ibr  it ;  or  else  he  hlamei  him  for 


things  wherein  he  is  not  defective,  aa  well  as  for 
matters  wherein  be  is.  This  makes  a  weak 
man  believe  he  is  in  jest  in  the  whole.  The 
other  day  he  told  Beau  Prim,  who  is  thought 
impotent,  *that  his  mistress  had  declared  she 
would  not  have  him,  because  he  was  a  sloven, 
and  had  committed  a  ra^.*  The  beau  bit  at 
the  banter,  and  said  very^avely,  *■  he  thought 
to  be  clean  was  as  much  as  was  necessary ;  and 
that  as  to  the  rape,  he  wondered  by  what  witch- 
craft that  should  come  to  her  ears ;  but  it  had 
indeed  cost  him  a  hundred  pounds  to  hush  the 
affair.' 

The  Greenhats  are  a  family  with  small  voices 
and  short  arms,  therefore  they  have  power  with 
none  but  their  friends:  thev  never  call  after 
those  who  run  away  from  them,  or  pr§i|snd  to 
take  hold  of  you  if  you  resist.     But  it  has  been 
remarkable,  that  all  who  have  shunned  their 
company,  or  not  listened  to  them,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  such  as  havd  knocked  out 
their  biUns,  or  broken  their  bones.    I  have 
looked  over  our  peAgree  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  epistle,  and  find  toe  Gr^nhats  are  a-kin  to 
the  ^Staffs.    They  descend  from  Maudlin,  the 
lefl-handed  wife  of  Nehemiah  Bickerstaff,  in 
the  reign  of  Harry  the  second.    And  it  is  re. 
markable,  that  they  are  all  left-handed,   and 
have  always  been  very  expert  at  single  rapier. 
A  man  must  be  very  much  used  to  their  play  to 
know  how  to  defend  himself;  for  tlieir  posture 
is  so  difiisrent  from  that  of  the  right-handed, 
that  you  run  upon  their  swords  if  you  push  for- 
ward :  and  they  are  in  with  ydti,  if  you  oflkx  to 
fall  back  without  keeping  your  guard. 

There  have  been,  also,  letters  lately  sent  to 
me,  which  relate  to  other  people :  among  the 
rest,  some  whom  I  have  heretofore  declared  to 
be  so,  are  deceased.  I  must  not,  Cherefore, 
break  through  rules  so  far  as  to  speak  ill  of  the 
dead.  This  maxim  extends  to  all  but  the  late 
Partridge,  who  still  denies  his  death.  I  am  in- 
formed, indeed,  by  several,  (hat  he  walks ;  but  I 
shall  with  all  convenient  speed  lay  him. 

iS'^  Jameses  Coffee-hmtBt^  August  24. 


We  hear  ftom  Toumay,  that  on  the  night  be* 
tween  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third,  they 
went  on  with  their  works  in  the  enemy*8  mines, 
and  levelled  the  earth  which  was  taken  out  of 
them.  The  next  day,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
when  the  French  observed  we  were  relieving 
our  trenches,  they  sprung  a  larger  mine  than 
any  they  had  fired  during  the  siege,  which 
killed  only  fovar  private  centinels.  The  ensuing 
night,  we  had  three  men  and  two  oflicers  killed, 
as  also,  -ceven  men  wounded.  Between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth,  we  repaired 
some  works  which  the  enemy  had  ruined.  On 
the  next  day,  some  of  the  enemy*s  magazines 
blew  up ;  and  it  is  thought  they  were  destroyed 
on  purpose  by  some  of  their  men,  who  are  im- 
patient of  the  hardships  of  the  present  service. 
There  happened  nothing  remarkable  fbr  two  cn- 
three  days  following.  A  deserter  who  came 
out  of  the  citadel  on  tlie  twenty-seventh,  says 
the  garrison  is  brought  to^e  utmost  necessity ; 
that  their  bread  and  water  are  both  very  bad : 
and  that  they  were  reduced  to  eat  horse-flesh. 
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The  manner  of  fighting  in  this  siege  has  dis- 
oovered  a  gallantry  in  onr  men  unknown  to 
former  ages ;  their  meeting  with  adverse  par- 
ties nnder  ground,  where  every  step  is  taken 
with  apprehensions  of  bein?  blown  op  with 
mines  below  them,  or  crushea  by  the  fiiU  of  the 
earth  above  them,  and  all  this  acted  in  dark- 
nesB,  has  something  in  it  more  terrible  than 
'  ever  is  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  a  soldier's 
duty.  However,  this  is  performed  with  great 
cheerfulness.  In  other  parts  of  the  war  we 
have  also  good  prospects;  count  Thaun  has 
taken  Annecy,  and  the  count  de  Merci  march- 
ed into  Franche  Compte,  while  his  electoral 
highness  is  much  superior  in  number  to  mon- 
neur  d'Hareourt ;  so  that  both  on  the  side  of 
Savfty  and  Grermany,  we  have  reason  to  expect, 
very  suddenly,  some  great  event. 
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Oaicqaid  agnnt  homines 


Bostri  est  forrsgo  libeUi.     J*v.  Sat.  i.  85, 88. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  Bay,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

White's  Ckocaiate-house,  August  26. 

To  proceed  regularly  in  the  history  of  my 
Worthies,  I  ought  to  give  an  account  of  what 
has  passed  from  day  to  day  in  this  place ;  but  a 
young  (ellow  of  my  acquaintance  has  «o  lately 
been  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Industry,  that  I  rather  choose  to  relate  the 
manner  of  his  escape  from  them,  and  the  un- 
common  way  which  was  used  to  reclaim  him, 
than  to  go  on  in  my  intended  diary. 

Yon  are  to  know  then,  that  Tom  Wildair  is 
a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  has  spent 
has  tame,  since  he  lefl  the  university  for  that 
place,  in  the  common  diversions  of  men  of 
lashion ;  that  is  to  sav,  in  whorin?,  drinking,  and 
Itaming.  The  two  former  vices  he  had  from  his 
ftther ;  but  was  led  into  the  last  by  the  conver- 
satioo  of  a  parttzan  of  the  Myrmidons  who  had 
charabers  near  him.  His  allowance  from  his 
father  was  a  very  plentiful  one  for  a  man  of 
aense,  but  as  scanty  for  a  modern  fine  gentle- 
man.  His  frequent  losses'  had  reduced  him  to 
ao  necessitous  a  condition,  that  his  lodgings  were 
always  haunted  by  impatient  creditors ;  and  all 
hia  thoaghts  employed  in  contriving  low  me- 
thods to  sDpport  himself  in  a  way  of  life  from 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  retreat,  and  in  which 
be  wanted  means  to  proceed.  There  is  never 
wanting  some  goodnatured  person  to  send  a  man 
an  aeooont  of  what  he  has  no  mincf  to  hear ; 
therefore  many  epistles  were  conveyed  to  the  fa- 
thar  of  this  extravagant,  to  inform  him  of  the 
eompany,  the  pleasures,  the  distresses,  and  en- 
tertainments, in  which  his  son  passed  his  time. 
The  eld  fellow  received  these  advices  with  all  the 
pain  of  a  parent,  but  frequently  consulted  his 
|Mt]ow,  to  know  how  to  behave  himself  on  such 
important  occasions  as  the  welfare  of  his  son, 
and  the  safety  of  his  fortune.  Aflor  many  agi. 
tations  of  mind,  he  reflected,  that  necessity  was 
the  Qsaal  snare  which  made  men  fall  into  mean- 
I,  and  (ImI  •wcriJ  fortune  generally  made 


a  liberal  and  honest  mind;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore,  to  save  him  from  his  ruin,  by  giving  him 
opportunities  of  tasting  what  it  is  to  be  at  ease, 
and  inclosed  to  him  the  following  order  upon  sir 
Triartram  Cash. 

'Sir,— Pray  pay  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wildair,  or 
order,  the  sum  of  one  Uiousand  pounds,  and 
place  it  to  the  account  of  yours^ 

*  HuuPHRT  Wildair.* 

Tom  was  so  astonished  with  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  that  though  he  knew  it  to  be  his  fa- 
therms  hand,  and  that  he  had  always  large  sums 
at  sir  Tristram's ;  yet  a  thousand  pounds" was  a 
trust  of  which  his  conduct  had  always  made  him 
appear  so  little  capable,  that  he  kept  his  note  by 
him,  until  he  writ  to  his  father  the  following 
letter : 

*  HoiioimsD  Father^ — I  have  received  an  order 
under  your  hand  for  a  thousand  pounds,  in  words 
at  length  ;  and  I  think  I  could  swear  it  is  your 
own  hand.  I  have  looked  it  over  twenty  thou- 
sand times.  There  is  in  plain  letters,  T,A,o,tt,- 
«,a,n,tf ;  and  afler  it,  the  letters  PfOjU,n%d^,  1 
have  it  still  by  me,  and  shall,  I  believe,  continue 
reading  it  until  I  hear  from  you.* 

The  old  gentleman  took  no  manner  of  notice 
of  the  receipt  of  his  letter ;  but  sent  him  another 
order  for  three  thousand  pounds  more.    Hia 
amazement  on  this  second  letter  was  unspeak- 
able.    He  immediately  double-locked  his  door, 
and  sat  down  carefully  to  reading  and  compar- 
ing both  his  orders.    Afler  he  had  fead  them 
until  he  was  half  mad,  he  walked  six  or  seven 
turns  in  his  chamber,  then  opens  his  door,  then 
locks  it  again ;  and  to  examine  thoroughly  this 
matter,  he  locks  his  door  again,  puts  his  table 
and  chairs  against  it ;  then  eoes  into  his  closet, 
and  locking  himself  in,  read  his  notes  over  again 
about  nineteen  times,  which  did  but  increase 
his  astonishment    Soon  after,  he  began  to  re- 
collect many  stories  he  had  formerly  heard  of 
persons,  who  had  been  possessed  with  imagina. 
tions  and  appearances  which  had  no  foundation 
in  nature,  but  had  been  taken  with  sudden  mad- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming  clear  and  untaint* 
ed  reason.    This  made  him  very  gravely  con- 
clude he  was  out  of  his  wits ;  and,  with  a  design 
to  compose  himself,  he  immediately  betakes 
him  to  his  night-cap,  with  a  resolution  to  sleep 
himself  into  his  former  poverty  and   senses. 
To  bed  therefore  he  goes  at  noon-day ;  but  sooii 
rose  again,  and  resolved  to  visit  sir  Tristram 
upon  this  occasion.    He  did  so,  and  dined  with 
the  knight,  expecting  he  would  mention  some 
advice  from  his  father  about  paying  him  money ; 
but  no  such  thing  being  said,  *  Look  you,  sir 
Tristram,*  said  he,  *  you  are  to  know,  that  an 
affair  has  happened,  which — *  '  Look  you,*  says 
Tristram,  *'  I  know  Mr.  Wildair,  you  ariB  going 
to  desire  me  to  advance ;  but  the  late  call  of  the 
bank,  where  I  have  not  yet  made  my  last  pay. 
ment,  has  obliged  me — *  Tom  interrupted  him, 
by  showing  him  the  bill  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
When  he  had  looked  at  it  for  a  convenient  time, 
and  as  oflen  surveyed  Tom*8  looks  and  counto. 
nance ;  *  Look  you,  Mr.  Wildair,  a  thousand 
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pwinda — '  Before  he  could  proceed,  he  shows 
him  the  order  fbr  three  thousand  more.  Sir 
Tristram  examined  the  orders  at  the  light,  and 
finding  at  the  writing  the  name,  tliere  was  a  cer- 
tain stroke  in  one  letter,  which  the  father  and 
he  had  agreed  should  be  to  such  directions  as 
he  desired  might  be  more  immediately  hononr* 
ed,  he  forthwith  pays  the  money.  Tlic  posses- 
sion of  four  thousand  pounds  gave  my  young 
gentleman  a  new  train  of  thoughts :  he  began 
to  reflect  upon  his  birth,  the  great  expectations 
he  was  bom  to,  vid  the  unsuitable  ways  he  had 
long  pursued.  Instead  of  that  unthinking  crea- 
ture he  was  before,  he  is  now  provident,  gene-( 
roos,  and  discreet.  The  father  and  sou  have  an 
exact  and  regular  correspondence,  with  mutual 
and  unreserved  confidence  in  each  other*  The 
■on  looks  upon  his  father  as  the  best  tenant  he 
could  have  in  the  country,  and  the  father  finds 
the  son  the  most  safe  banker  he  could  have  in 
the  city. 

WilVs  Coffee.hou9e,  August  26. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  nature  so  extrava- 
gant,  but  that  you  will  find  one  man  or  other 
uiat  shall  practise  or  maintain  it;  otherwise 
Harry  Spondee  could  not  have  made  so  long  an 
harangue  as  he  did  here  this  evening,  concern- 
ing the  force  and  eflicacy  of  well-applied  non- 
sense. Among  ladies,  he  positively  averred,  it 
was  the  most  prevailing  part  of  eloquence ;  and 
had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  *  a  woman 
is  never  taken  by  her  reason,  but  always  by  her 
passion**  He  proceeded  to  assert,  *  the  way  to. 
move  that,  was  only  to  astonish  her.  I  know,* 
continued  he,  *  a  very  late  instance  of  this ;  for 
being  by  accident  in  the  room  next  to  Strephon,  I 
could  not  help  over-hearing  him,  as  he  made  love 
to  a  certain  great  !ady*s  woman.  The  true  me- 
thod in  your  application  to  one  of  this  second 
rank  of  understanding,  is  not  to  elevate  and 
surprise,  but  rather  to  elevate  and  amaze.  Stre- 
phon is  a  perfect  master  in  this  kind  of  persua- 
sion :  his  way  is,  to  run  over  with  a  soft  air  a 
multitude  of  words,  without  meaning  or  con- 
nexion ;  but  such  as  do  each  of  them  apart  give 
a  pleasing  idea,  though  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other  as  he  assembles  them.  After 
the  common  phrases  of  salutation,  and  making 
his  entry  into  the  room,  I  perceived  he  had  taken 
the  fair  nymph's  hand,  and  kissing  it  said, 
** Witness  to  my  happiness,  ye  groves!  be  still, 
ye  rivulets !  Oh  I  woods,  caves,  fountains,  dales, 
monntains,  hills,  and  streams !  oh !  fairest !  could 
you  love  me  7*'  To  which  I  overheard  her  an- 
swer, with  a  very  pretty  lisp,  **  Oh  !  Strephon, 
you  are  a  dangerous  creature  :  why  do  you  talk 
these  tender  things  to  me?  but  you  men  of  wit — ** 
**  Is  it  then  possible,**  said  the  enamoured  Stre- 
phon, ^  that  she  regards  my  sorrows !  Oh !  pity, 
thou  balmy  cure  to  a  heart  over-loaded !  If  rap- 
ture, solicitation,  sofl  desire,  and  pleasing  anx- 
iety— But  still  I  live  in  the  most  afflicting  of  all 
circumstances,  doubt — Cannot  my  charmer 
name  the  place  and  moment  7 

"  There  all  tliose  joyi  iasatlably  to  firove,   - 
With  which  rich  beauty  feeds  the  glutton  love.** 

**  Forgive  me,  madam ;  it  is  not  that  my  heart  is 
weary  of  its  chains,  but — **    This  incoherent 


stuff  was  answered  by  a  tender  sigh,  "  Why  do 
you  put  your  wit  to  a  weak  woman  7"  Stre^on 
saw  he  had  made  some  progress  in  her  heart, 
and  pursued  it,  by  saying  that  "  He  would  cer- 
tainly wait  upon  her  at  such  an  hour  near  Ro- 
samond's pond ;  and  then — ^the  sylvan  deities, 
and  rural  powers  of  the  place,  sacred  and  invio- 
lable to  love ;  love,  the  mover  of  all  noble  hearts^ 
should  hear  his  vows  repeated  by  the  stream^ 
and  eehoes.**  The  assignation  was  accordingly 
made.  This  style  he  calls  the  unintelligibto 
method  of  speaking  his  mind ;  and  I  will  engage,  -^ 
had  this  gallant  spoken  plain  English,  she  had 
never  understood  him  half  so  readily  :  for  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  will  be  esteem- 
^  as  a  very  cmd  lover,  who  discovers  to  his 
distress  that  he  is  in  his  senses.  t 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  August  26. 

The  following  letter  came  to  my  hand,  with 
a  request  to  have  the  subject  recommended  to 
our  readers,  particularly  the  Smart  Fellows; 
who  are  desired  to  repair  to  major  Touch-hole, 
who  can  help  them  to  firelocks  that  are  only  fi( 
for  exercise. 

Just  ready  for  the  press, 

*Mars  Triumphant;  or  London's  Glory:— 
Being  the  whole  art  of  encampment,  with  the 
method  of  embattling  armies,  marching  them  off, 
posting  the  officers,  forming  hollow  squares,  and 
the  vatfous  ways  of  paying  the  salute  with  the 
half-pike ;  as  it  was  performed  by  the  trained- 
bands  of  London  this  year,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nine,  in  that  nursery  of  BeOona, 
the  Artillery  Ground.  Wherein  you  have  a  new 
method  how  to  form  a  strong  line  of  fix>t,  with 
large  intervals  between  each  platoon,  very  use- 
ful to  prevent  the  breaking  in  of  horse.  A  civil 
way  of  performing  the  military  ceremony; 
wherein  the  major  alights  from  his  horse,  and, 
at  the  head  of  his  company,  salutes  the  lieute- 
nant-colonel ;  and  the  lieutenant-colonel,  to  re- 
turn the  compliment,  courteotisly  dismounts, 
and  afler  the  same  manner  salutes  his  major : 
exactly  as  it  was  performed,  with  abundance  of 
applause,  on  the  fifth  of  July  last  Likewise  an 
account  of  a  new  invention,  made  use  of  in  the 
red  regiment,  to  quell  mutineering  captains; 
with  several  other  things  alike  useful  for  the 
public.  To  which  is  added,  an  appendix  b^ 
major  Touch-hole ;  proving  the  method  of  disci- 
pline now  used  in  our  armies  to  be  very  de- 
fective ;  with  an  essay  towards  an  amendment 
Dedicated  to  the  lieutenant-colonel  of -the  first 
regiment' 

Mr.  BickerstafT  has  now  in  the  press,  *  A  de- 
fence of  Awkward  Fellows  against  thf  class  of 
the  Smarts :  with  a  dissertation  upon  the  gravi- 
ty which  becomes  weighty  persons.  Illustrated 
by  way  of  fable,  and  a  discourse  on  the  nature  of 
tlie  elephant,  the  cow,  the  dray-horse,  and  the 
dromedary,  which  have  motions  equally  steady 
and  grave.  To  this  is  added  a  treatise  written 
by  an  elephant,  according  to  Pliny,  against  re- 
ceiving foreigners  into  the  fi)re8t  Adapted  to 
some  present  circumstanoss.  Together  with  al* 
lusions  to  such  beasts  as  declare  against  the  poor 
Palatines.* 
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Tuetday,  Augtut  30, 1709* 


C^iequid  afunt  bominea 


\J 


nostri  est  fkrrago  libelli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 8& 

Wtaate'er  men  do,  or  say.  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tbeme.  P. 

WkUe^s  ChocoUite-house,  Augtut  29. 

Among  many  phrases  which  have  crefd  into 
omyersation,  especially  of  sach  company  as 
frequent  this  place,  there  is  not  one  which  mis- 
leads  me  more,  than  that  of  a  *  Fellow  of  a  great 
deal  of  fire.*  Thia  metaphorical  term.  Fire,  has 
done  much  good  in  keeping  coxcombs  in  awe 
of  one  another ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
mai^  them  troublesome  to  every  body  else.  You 
see  m  the  very  air  of  a  *  Fellow  of  Fire,*  some- 
thing so  expressive  of  what  he  would  be  at,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  self-preservation,  a  man  would 
laugh  out. 

I  had  last  night  the  fate  to  drink  a  bottle 
with  two  of  these  Firemea,  who  are  indeed  dis- 
persed like  the  myrmidons  in  all  quarters,  and 
to  be  met  with  among  those  of  the  most  differ- 
tat  education.  One  of  my  companions  was  a 
scholar  with  Fire  ;and  the  other  a  soldier  of  the 
same  complexion.  My  learned  man  would  fall 
into  disputes,  and  argue  without  any  manner  of 
provocation  or  contradiction  :  the  other  was  de- 
cisive without  words,  and  would  give  a  shrug 
or  an  oath  to  express  hi.v  opinion.  My  learned 
man  was  a  mere  scholar,  and  my  man  of  war 
as  mere  a  soldier.  The  particularity  of  the  first 
was  ridiculous,  that  of  the  second,  terrible. 
They  were  relations  by  blood,  which  in  some 
measure  moderated  their  extravagances  toward 
each  other  :  I  gave  myself  up  merely  as  a  per- 
son of  no  note  in  the  company  ;  but  as  if  brought 
to  be  convinced  that  I  was  an  inconsiderable 
thing,  any  otherwise  than  that  they  would  show 
each  other  to  me,  and  make  me  spectator  of  the 
triumph  they  alternately  enjoyed.  The  scholar 
has  bilbn  very  conversant  with  books,  and  the 
other  with  men  only ;  which  makes  them  both 
superficial :  for  tiio  taste  of  books  is  necessary 
to  our  behaviour  in  the  best  company,  and  the 
knowledge  of  men  is  required  for  a  trae  relish 
of  books :  but  they  have  both  Fire,  which  makes 
one  pass  for  a  man  of  sense  the  other  fi>r  a  fine 
gentleman.  I  found  I  could  easily  enough  pass 
my  time  with  the  scholar  :  for,  if  I  seemed  not 
to  do  justice  to  his  parts  and  sentiments,  he 
pitied  me,  and  let  me  alone.  But  the  warrior 
could  not  let  it  rest  there ;  I  must  know  all  that 
happened  within  his  shallow  observations  of  the 
nature  of  the  war :  to  all  which  he  added  an  air 
of  laziness,  and  contempt  of  those  of  his  com- 
panions  who  were  eminent  for  delightingin  the 
exercise  and  knowledge  of  their  duty.  Thus  it 
is  that  all  the  young  fellows  of  much  animal  lifb, 
and  little  understanding,  who  repair  to  our 
armies,  usurp  upon  the  conversation  of  reasooa- 
Ue  men,  under  the  notion  of  having  Fire. 

The  word  has  not  been  of  greater  use  to 
shallow  lovers,  to  supply  them  with  chat  to 
their  mistresses,  than  it  has  been  to  pretended 
men  of  pleasure,  to  support  them  in  being  pert 
and  dull,  and  saying  of  every  fool  of  their  order, 
*  Such  a  one  has  Flee.*    There  is  colonel  Trun- 


cheon,  who  marches  with  divisions  ready  on  all 
occasions ;  a  hero  who  never  doubted  in  his  life, 
but  is  ever  positively  fixed  in  the  wrong,  not 
out  of  obstinate  opmion,  but  invincible  sta- 
pidity. 

It  is  very  unhappy  for  this  latitude  of  London, 
that  it  is  possible  for  such  as  can  learn  only 
fashion,  habit,  and  a  set  of  common  phrases  of 
salutation,  to  pass  with  no  other  accomplish- 
ments, in  this  nation  of  freedom,  fbr  men  ef 
conversation  and  sense.  All  these  ought  to 
pretend  to  is,  not  to  offend ;  ^t  they  carry  it 
so  far,  as  to  be  negligent  whether  they  ofllend 
or  not ;  *  for  they  have  Fire.*  But  their  force 
differs  from  true  spirit,  as  much  as  a  vicious 
from  a  mettiesome  horse.  A  man  of  Fire  is  a 
general  enemy  to  all  the  waiters  where  you 
drink ;  is  the  only  man  afironted  at  the  com- 
pany's being  neglected ;  and  makes  the  drawers 
abroad,  his  valet  de  chambre  and  footman  at 
home,  know  he  is  not  to  be  provoked  without 
danger. 

'Hiia  is  not  the  Fire  that  animates  the  noble 
Marinus,  a  youth  of  good  nature,  a&bility,  and 
moderation.  He  commands  his  ship  as  an  in- 
telligence  moves  its  orb  :  he  is  the  vital  life,  and 
his  ofiicers  the  limbs  of  the  machine.  His 
vivacity  is  seen  in  doing  all  the  offices  of  lifo 
with  readiness  of  spirit,  and  propriety  in  the 
manner  of  doing  them.  To  be  ever  active  in 
laudable  pursuits,  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  merit;  while  the  common  beha- 
viour of  every  gay  coxcomb  of  Fire  is,  to  be 
confidentiy  in  Uie  wrong,  and  dare  to  persist 
in  it    . 

WilPa  CoffeeJumse,  August  29. 
• 

It  is  a  common  objection  aninst  wffitings  of 
a  satirical  mixture,  tnat  they  nurt  men  in  fheir 
reputations,  and  consequently  in  their  fortunes 
and  possessions  :  but  a  gentieman  who  frequents 
this  room  declared  he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to 
be  so,  provided  such  perfbrmarces  had  their 
proper  restrictions.  The  greatest  evils  in  hu- 
man society  are  such  as  no  law  can  come  at; 
as  in  the  case  of  ingratitude,  where  the  manner 
of  obliging  very  ofien  leaves  the  benefactor 
without  means  of  demanding  justice,  though 
that  very  circumstance  should  be  the  more 
binding  to  the  person  who  has  received  the 
benefit.  On  such  an  occasion,  shall  it  be  possi- 
ble for  the  malefactor  to  escape  ?  and  is  it  not 
lawful  to  set  marks  upon  persons  who  live  with- 
in the  law,  and  do  base  things  7  shall  not  we  use 
the  protection  of  those  laws  to  punish  them* 
which-  they  have  to  defend  themselves  ?  We 
shall  therefore  take  it  for  a  very  moral  action  to 
find  a  good  application  for  offBuders,  and  to  turn 
them  into  ridicule  under  feigned  names. 

I  am  advertised  by  a  letter  of  August  25, 
that  the  name  of  Coppersmith  has  very  much 
wanted  an  explanation  in  the  city,  and  by  that 
means  is  unjustly  given,  by  those  who  are  con- 
scious they  deserve  it  tiiemselves,  to  an  honest 
and  worthy  citizen  belonging  to  the  Copper- 
office ;  but  that  word  is  framed  out  of  a  moral 
consideration  of  wealth  amon^  men,  whereby  he 
that  has  sotten  any  part  of  it  by  injustice  and 
extortion,  is  to  be  thought,  in  the  eye  of  virtuous 
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men,  bo  much  the  fBorer  for  such  gain.  Thus, 
all  the  ^old  which  is  torn  from  our  neighboun, 
by  making  advantage  of  their  wants,  is  Copper; 
and  I  authorise  the  Lombards  to  distinguish 
themselves  accordingly.  All  the  honest,  who 
make  a  reasonable  profit  both  for  the  advantage 
o^  themselves  and  those  they  deal  with,  are 
Goldsmiths ;  but  those  who  tear  unjustly  all  they 
fsan,  Ovppersmiths.  At  the  same  time,  I  desire 
him  who  'is  most  guilty,  to  sit  down  satisfied 
with  riches  and  contempt,  and  be  known  by  the 
title  of  *■  The  Goppersmitli  ;*  as  being  the  chief 
of  that  respected,  contemptible  fraternity. 

This  is  the  case  of  all  others  mentioned  in 
our  lucubrations ;  particularly  of  Stentor,  who 
goes  on  in  his  vociferations  at  St.  PauPs  with 
8o  much  obstinacy,  that  he  has  received  admoni- 
tion from  St.  Peter's  for  it,  ^m  a  person  of 
eminent  wit  and  piety ;  but  who  is  by  old  age 
reduced  to  the  infirmity  of  sleeping  at  a  service 
to  which  he  had  been  nfly  years  attentive ;  and 
whose  death,  whenever  it  hapens,  may,  with 
that  of  the  saints,  well  be  called  *■  Falling  asleep  :* 
for  the  innocence  of  his  life  makes  him  expect 
it  as  indifferently  as  he  does  his  ordinary  rest. 
This  gives  him  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  to  rally 
on  his  own  weakness,  and  hath  made  him  write 
to  Stentor  to  hearken  to  my  admonitions.  *  Bro- 
ther ^tentor,*  said  he,  *for  the  repose  of  the 
church,  hearken  to  BickerstafT;  and  consider, 
that,  while  yon  are  so  devout  at  Saint  Paul's, 
we  cannot  sleep  frr  you  at  St  Peter's.' 

From  my  oum  Apartment^  Augutt  29. 

There  has  been  lately  sent  me  a  much  harder* 
question  than  was  ever  yet  put  to  me,  since  I 
professed  astrology ;  to  wit,  how  far,  and  to 
what  a§|«  women  ought  to  make  their  beauty 
their  chief  concern  7  The  regard  and  care  of 
their  faces  and  persons  are  as  variously  to  be 
considered,  as  their  complexions  themselves 
^ffer ;  but  if  one  may  transgress  against  the 
careful  practice  of  the  fair  sex  so  much  aa  to 
ffive  an  opinion  against  it,  I  humbly  presume, 
viat  less  care,  better  applied,  would  increase 
their  empire,  and  make  it  last  as  long  as  life. 
Whereas  now,  from  their  own  example,  we 
take  our  esteem  of  their  merit  from  it ;  for  it  is 
very  just  that  she  who  values  herself  only  on 
iier  beauty,  should  be  regarded  by  others  on 
no  othet  consideration. 

There  is  certainly  a  liberal  and  a  pedantic 
education  among  women,  as  .well  as  men ;  and 
the  merit  lasts  accordingly.  She,  therefore, 
that  is  bred  with  freedom,  and  in  ^ood  comany, 
considen  men  according  to  their  respective 
characters  and  distinctions ;  while  she  that  is 
locked  up  from  such  observations,  will  consider 
her  fiither's  butler,  not  as  a  butler,  but  as  a  man. 
In  Hke  manner,  When  men  converse  with  wo- 
men, the  wellp>bred  and  intelligent  are  looked 
upon  with  an  observation  suitable  to  their  difl 
ferent  taletits  and  accomplishments,  without  re- 
apcct  to  their  sex ;  while  a  mere  woman  can  be 
observed  under  no  consideration  but  that  of  a  wo- 
man ;  and  there  can  be  but  one  reason  for  plac 
ing  any  value  upon  her,  or  losing  time  in  her 
company.  Wherefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
rule  for  pleasing  long  is,  to  obtain  such  qualiii- 


cations  as  would  make  them  so  wero  they  not 
women. 

Let  the  beauteous  Cleomira  then  show  us  her 
real  face,  and  know  that  every  stage  of  life  has 
its  peculiar  charms,  and  that  there  is  no  neces* 
sity  for  fifly  to  be  fifleen.  That.cliildish  colour- 
ing of  her  cheeks  is  now  as  ungraceful,  as  that 
shape  would  have  been  when  her  fiice  wore  its 
real  coimtenance.  She  has  sense,  and  ought  Unf 
know  &at  if  she  will  not  follow  nature,  nature 
will  follow  her.  Time,  then,  has  made  that 
person  which  had,  when  I  visited  her  grandfa- 
ther, an  agreeable  bloom,  sprightly  air,  and  soft 
utterance,  now  no  less  graceml  in  a  lovely  as- 
pect, an  awful  manner,  and  maternal  wisdom. 
But  her  heart  was  so  set  upon  her  first  charac- 
ter,  that  she  neglects  and  repines  at  her  pr^nt ; 
not  that  she  is  against  a  more  stayed  coirauct 
in  others,  for  she  recommends  gravity,  circum- 
spection, and  severity  of  countenance  to  her 
daughter.  Thus,  against  all  chronc^c^y,  the 
girl  is  the  sage,  the  mother  the  fine  lady. 

But  these  great  evils  proceed  from  an  unac- 
countable wild  method  in  the  education  of  the 
better  half  of  the  world,  the  women.  We  have 
no  such  thing  as  a. standard  for  good  breeding. 
I  was  the  other  day  at  my  lady  Wealthy's  and 
asked  one  of  her  daughters  how  she  did  7  She 
answered,  *She  never  conversed  with  men.* 
The  same  day  I  visited  at  lady  Plantwell's  and 
asked  her  daughter  the  same  question.  She  an- 
swers, *  What  IS  that  to  you,  you  old  thief?'  and 
gives  me  a  slap  on  the  shoulders. 

I  defy  any  man  in  England  except  he  knows 
the  family  before  he  enters,  to  be  able  to  judee 
whether  be  shall  be  agreeable  or  not  when  he 
comes  into  it.  You  £jid  either  some  odd  old 
woman  who  is  permitted  to  rule  as  long  as  she 
lives,  in  hopes  of  her  death,  and  to  interrupt 
all  things ;  or  some  impertinent  young  woman 
who  will  talk  sillily  upon  the  strength  of  looking 
beautifully.  I  will  not  answer  for  it,  but  it  may 
be,  that  I  (like  all  other  old  fellows)  have  a  fond- 
ness for  the  fashions  and  manners  whioh  pre- 
vailed when  I  was  young  and  in  fashion  myself. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  tJie  taste  of  grace  and 
beauty  is  very  much  lowered.  The  &te  women 
they  show  me  now-a-days  are  at  best  but  pretty 
girls  to  me,  who  have  seen  Saoharissa,  when  au 
the  world  repeated  the  poems  she  inspired ;  and 
Villaria,*  when  a  youthful  king  was  her  subject. 
The  Things  you  follow,  and  make  songs  on 
now,  should  be  sent  to  knit  or  sit  down  to  bob- 
bins  or  bonelace :  they  are  indeed  neat,  and  so 
are  their  sempstresses ;  they  are  pretty,  and  so 
are  their  hand-maids.  But  that  gracefiil  motion, 
that  awful  mien,  and  that  winning  attraction, 
which  grew  upon  them  from  the  thoughts  and 
conversations  they  met  with  in  my  time,  are 
now  no  more  seen.  They  tell  me  I  am  old  :  I 
sm  glad  I  am  so ;  for  I  do  not  like  your  present 
young  ladies. 

Those  among  «s  who  set  up  for  any  thing  of 
deeoram,  do  so  mistake  the  matter,  that  they  ofl 
fend  on  the  other  side.  Five  young  ladies,  who 
are  of  no  small  fame  for  tlieir  great  severity  of 
manners,  and  exemplary  behaviour,  would  lately 
go  no  where  with  their  lovers  but  to  aft  organ- 

*  Tlie  do  tclieas  of  Cleveland. 
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loft  in  a  church ;  where  they  had  a  cold  treat, 
and  some  few  opera  songs,  to  their  great  re- 
freshment and  edification.  Whether  these  pru- 
dent persons  had  not  been  as  much  so  if  this 
had  twen  done  at  a  tavern,  is  not  very  hard  to 
determine.  It  is  such  silly  starts  and  indbhey 
I  rences  as  these,  which  undervalue  the  beauteous  j 
■ex,  and  puzzle  us  in  our  choice  of  sweetness  ^f/ 
temper  and  simpliciliy  of  manners,  wh^  ard 
the  <mly  lasting  charms  of  woman.  BulVmusi 
leave  thia  important  subject,  at  present,  for  some 
matters  which  press  for  publication ;  as  you  will 
observe  in  the  following  letter  : 


skin,  to  follow  this  trade,  ttn  the  beat  of  drum. 
Their  residence  is  very  convenient  for  the  dogs 
to  whelp  in,  and  bring  up  aright  breed  to  follow 
the  scent.  The  most  eminent  of  the  kennel  are 
,blood-hottnds,  which  lead  the  van,  and  arft  aa 
follow : 


'  London,  Artillery  Ground,  August  96. 
*  DBARSm, — ^It  is  natural  for  distant  relations 
to  olaim  kindred  with  a  rising  family ;  though 
at  Inis  time  zeal  to  my  country,  not  interest, 
ealls  me  out.  The  city  forces  being  shortly  to 
take  the  field,  all  good  protestants  would  be 
pleased  that  their  arms  and  valour  should  shine 
with  equal  lustre.  A  council  of  war  vfras  lately 
held,  the  honourable  colonel  Mortar  being  presi. 
dent.  After  many  debates,  it  was  unanimously 
leeotved.  That  major  Blunder,  a  most  expert 
cffioer,  should  be  detached  for  Birmingham,  to 
hay  arms,  and  to  prove  his  firelocks  on  the  spot, 
as  well'  to  prevent  expense,  as  disappointment  in 
the  day  of  battle.  The  major,  being  a  person 
of  eoDsummate  experience,  was  invested  with  a 
discretionary  power.  He  knew  from  ancient 
story,  that  securing  the  rear,  and  making  a  glo- 
rious retreat,  was  the  meet  celebrated  piece  of 
ooodact.  Accordingly  such  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  surprise  in  the  rear  of  his  arms, 
that  even  Pallas  herself,  in  the  shape  of  rust, 
ooold  not  invade  them.  They  were  drawn  inW 
ehsse  order,  firmly  embodied,  and  arrived  se. 
cnrely  without  touch-holes.  Great  and  national 
actions  deserve  popular  applause ;  and  as  praise 
is  BD  expense  to  the  public,*therefbre  dearest 
kinsman,  I  communicate  this  to  you,  as  well  to 
oUi^  this  nursery  of  heroes,  as  to  do  justice  to 
my  native  country.  I  am  your  most  affection- 
■to  kinsman,  OFFSPRING  TWIG.* 

'  A  war-horse,  belonging  to  one  of  the  colonels 
of  the  artillery,  to  be  let  or  sold.    He  may  be 
adorned  with  ribbands,  and  set  forth  to  the 
advantage,  the  next  training  day.* 
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CinJeqaid  agant  faomines- 


Bostri  est  fkrrago  libelli.  Jw.  Sat.  1. 85, 86. 

Whatever  good  is  done,  lekatecer  iU— 
Bf  human  kind,  iball  this  oollection  flU. 


WkUe'B  Choeciate-houte,  August  31. ' 

Ten  pUee  being  frequented  by  persons  of 
eoodition,  I  am  desired  to  reeommend  a  dog. 
fcennel  to  any  who  ahall  want  a  pack.  It  lies 
Bot  &r  fi«n  SalflUcstreet,  and  fs  kept  by  two 
vbo  were  formerly  dragoons  In  the  TVench  ser- 
vice ;  bat  laSji  'pondering  for  the  more  orderly 
BA  of  kttfjfttlif-dtigB :  besides  that,  according  to 
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their  ezpectatwn,  they  find  it  more  profitable, ^  , ,  . 

9m  well  as  more  oooducing  to  the  safbty  of  their  |  tko  houses  where  they  are  harboured ;  and  I  do 


Jowler,  of  a  right  Irish  breedj  call^^d  Captain. 

Hockwood,  of  French  race,  with  long  hair,  by 
the  courtesy  of  England,  called  also  Captain. 

Pompey,  a  tall  hound,  kennelled  in  a  convent 
in  France,  and  knows  a  rich  soil. 

These  two  last  hunt  in  couple,  and  are  fi>llow- 
ed  by 

Ringwood,  a  French  black  whelp  of  the  same 
breed,  a  fine  open-mouthed  dog ;  and  an  qld  sick 
hound,  always  in  kennel,  but  of  the  true  bloody 
with  a  good  nose,  French  breed. 

There  is  also  an  Italian  grey-hound,  with 
good  legs,  and  knows  perfectly  the  ground  from 
Ghent  to  Paris. 

Ten  setting-dogs,  right  English. 

Four  mongrels  of  the  same  nation. 

And  twenty  whelps,  fit  for  any  game. 

These  curs  are  so  extremely  hungry,  that  they 
are  too  keen  at  the  sport,  and  worry  their  game 
before  the  keepers  can  come  in.  The  other  day 
a  wild  boar  from  the  north  rushed  into  the  ken- 
nel,  and  at  first,  indeed,  defended  himself  against 
the  whole  pack;  but  they  proved  at  last  too 
many  for  him,  and  tore  twenty-five  pounds  of 
flesh  from  oflT  his  back,  with  which  they  filled 
their  bellies,  and  made  so  great  a  noise  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  keepers  are  obliged  to 
hasten  the  sale.  That  quarter  of  the  town  where 
they  are  kennelled  is  generally  inhabited  by 
strangers,  whose  blood  the  hounds  have  often 
sucked  in  such  a  manner,  that  many  a  German 
count,  and  other  virtuosi,  who  came  from  the 
continent,  hanre  lost  the  intention  of  their  travels, 
and  been  unable  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 

If  these  hounds  are  not  very  soon  disposed  of 
to  some  good  purchaser,  as  also  thoso  at  the 
kennels  near  St.  James*8,  it  is  humbly  proposed, 
that  they  may  be  altogether  transported  to  Ame- 
rica, where  the  dogs  are  few,  and  the  wild  boasts 
many:  or  that,  during  their  stay  in  these  parts, 
some  eminent  justice  of  the  peace  may  have  it 
in  particular  direction  to  visit  their  narbours ; 
and  that  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  may  allow  him 
the  assistance  of  the  common  hangman  tocut  off 
their  ears,  or  part  of  them,  for  distinction-sake, 
that  we  may  know  the  blood-hounds  from  the 
mongrels  and  setters.  Until  these  things  are 
regmated,  you  may  inquire  at  a  house  belonging 
to  Paris,  at  the  upper  end  of  Suffolk-street,  or  « 
house  belouffing  to  Ghent,  opposite  to  the  lower 
end  of  Pall  Slafl,  and  know  further. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  these  curs  were  dis- 
posed o€i  for  it  is  a  very  great  nuisance  to  have 
them  tolerated  in  cities.  That  of  London  takes 
care,  tliat  the  *  Cmnmon  Hunt,*  assisted  by  the 
Serjeants  and  baillfl%|  expel  tbem  whenever  they 
are  found  within  the  walls ;  though  it  is  said, 
some  private  families  keep  them,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  neighbours ;  but  it  is  desired,  that 
ail  who  know  of  any  of  these  curs,  or  have  been 
bit  by  them,  would  send  me  their  marks,  and 
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not  doubt  bat  I  thtM  alarm  the  pei^le  so  well, 
aa  to  have  them  used  like  mad  dos^a  wherever 
they  appear.  In  the  mean  time,  I  advise  all 
such  as  entertain  this  kind  of  vermin,  that  if  they 
give  me  timely  notice  that  their  dogfs  are  dis- 
miflsed,  I  shKll  let  them  go  unregarded ;  other- 
wise  am  obliged  to  admonish  my  fellow-subjects 
in  this  behalP,  and  instruct  tliem  how  to  avoid 
baing  worried,  when  they  are  going  about  their 
lawful  professions  and  callings.  There  was 
lately  a  young  gentleman  bit  to  the  bone ;  who 
has  now  indeed  recovered  his  health,  but  is  as 
lean  as  a  skeleton.  It  grieved  my  heart  to  see 
a  gentleman's  son  run  among  the  hounds ;  but 
he  is,  they  tell  me,  as  fleet  and  as  dangerous  as 
the  best  of  the  pack.  '^ 

WUPa  CcffeeJumse,  August  31. 

This  evening  was  spent  at  our  table  in  dis- 
oonrse  of  propriety  of  words  and  thoughts,  which 
is  Mr.  Dryden*s  definition  of  wit ;  but  a  very 
odd  fellow,  who  would  intrude  upon  us,  and  has 
a  bibkness  of  imagination  more  like  madness 
than  regular  thoughts,  said,  that  *  Harry  Jacks 
was  the  first  who  told  him  of  the  taking  of  the 
citadel  of  Tournay ;  and,*  says  he,  *•  Harry  de- 
serves  a  statue  more  than  the  boy  who  ran  to 
the  senate  with  a  thorn  in  his  foot,  to  tell  of  a 
victory.*  We  were  astonished  at  the  assertion ; 
and  Spondee  asked  him  *•  What  affinity  is  there 
between  that  boy  and  Harry,  that  you  say  their 
merit  has  so  near  a  resemblanoe  as  you  just  now 
told  us  7'  *  Why,*  says  he,  *  Harry,  you  know, 
is  in  the  French  interest ;  and  it  was  more  pain 
to  him  to  tell  the  story  of  Tournay,  than  to  the 
boy  to  run  upon  a  thorn  to  relate  the  victory 
which  he  was  glad  of.*  The  gentleman,  who 
was  in  the  chair  upon  the  subject  of  propriety 
of  words  and  thoughts,  would  by  no  means  al. 
low,  ihat  there  was  wit  in  this  comflariaon  ;  and 
urged,  that  *  to  have  any  thing  gracefully  said, 
it  must  be  natural ;  but  that  whatsoever  was  in- 
troduced in  common  discourse  with  so  much 
premeditation,  was  insufferable.*  That  critic 
went  on :  *  Had  Mr.  Jacks,*  said  he,  *told  him 
the  citadel  was  taken,  and  another  had  answer- 
ed, "  he  deserves  a  statue  as  well  as  the  Roman 
boy,  for  he  told  it  with  as  much  pain,**  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  sprightly  expression  ;  but  there 
is  a  wit  ibr  discourse,  and  a  wit  for  writing. 
The  easiness  and  femiliarity  of  the  first  is  not 
to  savour  in  the  least  of  study ;  but  the  exactness 
of  the  other  is  to  admit  of  something  like  the 
freedom  of  discourse,  especially  in  treatises  of 
humanity,  and  what  regards  the  belles  lettres. 
I  do  not  in  this  allow,  that  Bickerstaff  *s  Tatlers, 
or  discourses  of  wit  by  •retail,  and  for  the  penny, 
•boold  come  within  the  description  of  writing.* 
I  bowed  at  his  compliment,  and — But  he  would 
not  let  me  proceed.  * 

Yo\i  see  in  no  place  of  conversation  the  per- 
fection of  speech  so  much  as  in  an  accomplished 
woman.  Whether  it  be,  that  there  is  a  partiality 
irresistible  when  we  judge  of  that  sex,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  you  may  observe  a  wonderful  freedom 
in  their  utterance,  and  an  easy  flow  of  words, 
without  being  distracted  (as  we  oflen  are  who 
read  much)  in  the  cfhoice  of  dictions  and  phrases. 
My  lady  Courtly  is  an  instance  of  this.  She  was 


talking  the  other  day  of  drees,  and  did  it  with 
BO  excellent  an  air  and  gesture,  that  you  would 
have  sworn  she  had  learned  her  action  from  our 
Demosthenes.  Besides  which,  her  words  were 
so  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  matter  she 
talked  of,  that  though  dress  was  a  new  thing  to 
us*men,  she  avoided  the  terms  of  art  in  it,  and 
described  an  unaffected  garb  and  manner  in  bo 
proper  terms,  that  she  came  up  to  that  of  Ho- 
race's ^simplex  munditiia^*  which  whoever  can 
translate  in  two  words,  has  as  much  eloquence 
as  lady  Courtly.  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her, 
that  ^  ail  she  had  said  with  so  much  good  grace, 
was  spoken  in  two  words  in  Horace,  but  would 
not  undertake  to  translate  them  ;*  upon  which 
she  smiled,  and  told  me,  *■  she  believed  me  a  very 
great  scholar  ;*  and  I  took  my  leave.  ^ 

From  my  oton  Aparimeni,  August  31. 

I  have  been  just  now  reading  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  Catiline  by  Sallust,  an  au. 
thor  who  is  very  much  in  my  favour:  bat 
when  I  reflect  upon  his  professing  himself 
wholly  disinterested,  and,  at  the  same  time,  see 
how  industriously  he  has  avoided  saying  any 
thing  to  the  praise  of  Cicero,  to  whose  vigilance 
the  commonwealth  owed  its  safety,  it  very 
much  lessens  my  esteem  (or  that  writer ;  and  is 
one  arguBient,  among  others,  fer  laughing  at  all 
who  pretend  to  be  out  of  the  interests  of  the 
world,  and  profess  purely  to  act  fer  the  service 
of  mankind,  without  tiie  least  regard  to  them- 
selves. I  do  not  deny  but  that  tlie  rewards  are 
different ;  some  aim  at  riches,  others  at  hononr, 
by  their  public  services.  However,  they  are  all 
pursuing  some  end  to  themselves,  though  in- 
deed those  ends  difier  an  much  as  right  and 
wrong.  The  most  grateful  way  then,  I  should 
think,  would  be  to  acknowledge,  that  you  aim 
at  serving  yourselves ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
make  it  appear,  it  is  for  the  service  of  others 
that  you  have  these  opportunities. 

Of  all  the  disinterested  professors  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  I  take  the  boatswain  of  Dampier*s  ship 
to  be  the  most  impudent,  but  the  most  excus. 
able.  You  are  to  know  that,  in  the  wild  searches 
that  navigator  was  making,  they  happened  to 
be  out  at  sea,  far  distant  from  any  shore,  in 
want  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life:  insoroach 
that  they  began  to  look,  not  without  hunger,  on 
each  other.  The  boatswain  was  a  fat,  healthy, 
fresh  fellow,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
crew.  In  such  an  extreme  necessity,  all  ferms 
of  superiority  were  laid  aside :  the  captain  and 
lieutenant  were  safe  only  by  being  earrion,  and 
the  unhappy  boatswain  in  danger  only  by  be- 
ing worth  eating.  To  be  short,  tJie  company 
were  unanimous,  and  the  boatswain  must  be 
cut  up.  lie  saw  their  intention,  and  desired 
he  naght  speak  a  few  words  before  they  pro- 
ceeded; which  being  permitted,  he  delivered 
himself  as  follows :' 

*  Obntlkmen  bailors, — Far  be  it  that  I  should 
speak  it  fer  any  private  interest  of  my  own ; 
but  I  take  it  that  I  should  not  die  with  a  good 
conscience,  if  I  did  not  confess  to  yon,  that  t" 
am  not  sound.  I  say,  gentlemen,  justice  and 
tiie  testimony  of  a  good  coiiscie;.5e,  aa  well  as 
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bve  of  my  ooontry,  to  which  I  hope  yea  will  all 
return,  obli^  me  to  own,  that  black  Kate  at 
Dejytfbrd  has  made  me-verj  unsafe  to  eat ;  and, 
I  tpeak  it  with  shame,  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen, 
I  sooold  poison  you.' 

This  speech  had  a  good  effect  in  the  boat- 
twaln*s  favour;  but  tn<»  surgeon  of  the  ship 
protested  he  had  cured  Bm  very  well,  and  offer- 
•d  to  eat  the  first  steak  of  him  himself. ' 

The  boatswain  replied,  like  an  orator,  with  a 
true  notion  of  the  people,  and  in  hopes  to  gain 
time,  that  *  he  was  heartily  glad  if  he  could  be 
(6t  their  service  ;*  and  thanked  the  surgeon  for 
his  information.  *  However,*  said  he,  *  I  must 
inform  yon  for  your  own  good,  that  I  have, 
evoi  since  my  cure,  been  vcr^  thirsty  and  drop- 
sical ;  therefore,  1  presume,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  tap  me,  and  drink  me  off,  than  eat  me 
at  once,  and  have  no  man  in  the  ship  fit  to  be 
drunk.*  As  he  was  going  on  with  his  harangue, 
a  fresh  gale  arose,  and  gave  the  crew  hopes  of  a 
better  repast  at  the  nearest  shore,  to  which  they 
arrived  next  morning. 

Most  of  the  self-denials  we  meet  with  are  of 
this  sort ;  therefore  I  think  he  acts  fairest  who 
owns,  he  hopes  at  least  to  have  brother*s  fare, 
without  professing  that  he  gives  himself  up  with 
nleasiixe  to  be  devoured  for  the  preservation  of 
liis  follows. 

SL  Jame$U  CqjfetJimut^  August  31. 

Letters  fnm  the  Hague  of  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
Ismbar,  N.  S.  say,  that  the  governor  of  the  cita- 
del of  Tonmay  having  offered  their  highnesses 
the  dnke  of  Marlborough  and  the  prince  of 
Savoy  tQ  surrender  that  place  on  the  thirty-first 
of  the  last  month,  on  terms  which  were  not 
aUowed  them  by  those  princes,  hostilities  were 
tberenpon  renewed ;  but  that  on  the  third  the 
place  was  surrendered,  with  a  seeming  con- 
ditioo  granted  to  the  besieged,  above  that  of  be- 
ing prisoners  of  war :  for  they  were  forthwitli 
to  be  conducted  to  Conde,  but  were  to  be  ex- 
cbansed  for  prisoners  of  the  allies,  apd  parti- 
eolarly  those  of  Wameton  were  mentioned  in 
the  demand.  Both  armies  having  stretched 
towards  Mons  wkh  (he  utmost  diligence,  that 
of  the  allies,  though  they  passed  the  much 
more  difficult  road,  arrived  first  before  that 
town,  which  they  have  now  actually  invested ; 
end  the  quarter-master-general  was,  at  the 
time  of  despatching  these  letters,  marking  the 
g^roand  for  the  encampment  of  the  covering 
mrtny, 

?b  the  %ook»eller$t  or  olhen  whom  thU 
advertisement  may  concern, 

Mr.  Omicron,'  the  unborn  poet,  gtves  notice, 
that  he  writes  iJI  trAiUses,  as  well  in  verse  as 
proee,  being  a  ninth  son,  and  translates  out  of 
all  languages,  without  learning  or  study. 

If  any  bookseller  will  treat  for  his  pastoral 
OQ  the  siege  and  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Toamay,  be  roust  se^  in  his  proposals  before 
news  of  a  capitulation  for  any  other  towi^ 


*  Mr.  OMnriid^^as  bere  ridieutod  under  tbe  title  of 
Mi.  OioieroD. 

S 


Tbe  undertaker  for  either  play-house  may 
have  an  opera  written  by  him ;  or,  if  it  shall 
suit  their  design,  a  satire  upon  operas;  both 
ready  for  next  winter. 
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White'^s  ChocolateJumot,  SepteMher  2. 

OF  THE  ENJOYUENT  OF  LIFE  WITH  EfiQAED  TO 

OTIlEaS. 

I  HAVE  ever  thought  it  the  greatest  diminu- 
tion  to  the  Roman  glory  imaginable,  that  in 
their  institution  of  public  triumphs,  they  fed 
their  enemies  in  chains  when  they  were  prison- 
ers.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  domg  all  honour 
to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  ot, 
mankind,  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  a  nation;  but  what  shocks  the 
imagination  to  reflect  upon  is,  that  a  polite  peo- 
ple should  think  it  reasonable,  that  an  unhappy 
man,  who  was  no  way  inforior  to  tbe  victoi^  but 
by  the  chance  of  war,  should  be  led  like  a  slave  < 
at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  Indeed,  these 
other  circumstances  of  a  triumph,  that  it  was 
not  allowed  in  a  civil  war,  lest  one  part  should 
be  in  tsars,  while  the  other  was  making  accla* 
mations ;  that  it  should  xiot  be  granted,  except 
such  a  number  were  slain  in  oattle :  that  the 
general  shonld  be  disgraced  who  made  a  fidse 
muster  of  his  dead ;  these,  I  say,  had  great  and 
politic  ends  in  their  being  established,  and  tend- 
ed to  the  apparent  benefit  of  the  common- 
wealth.  But  this  behaviour  to  the  conquered 
had  no  foundation  in  nature  or  policy,  only  to 
gratify  the  insolence  of  a  haughty  people,  who 
triumphed  over  barbarous  nations,  by  acting 
what  was  fit  only  for  those  very  barbarians  to 
practice.  It  seems  wonderful,  that  they  who 
were  so  refined  as  to  take  care,  that  to  com- 
plete  the  honour  done  to  the  victorious  loffieer; 
no  power  should  be  known  above  him  in  the  em- 
pire on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  but  that  the 
consuls  themselves  should  be  but  guests  at  his 
table  that  evening,  ooald  not  take  it  into 
thom^t  to  make  tJie  man  of  chief  note  am9iig 
his  prisoners  one  of  the  company,  lliis  would 
have  improved  the  gladness  of  the  occasion ; 
and  the  victor  had  made  a  much  neater  figure, 
in  that  no  other  man  appeared  unhappy  on 
his  day,  than  because  no  other  man  appeared 
great 

But  we  will  wave  at  present  stich  important 
incidents,  and  turn  our  thoughts  rather  to  tiie 
familiar  part  of  human  life,  and  we  nhall  find, 
that  th^  great  business  we  contend  for  is  in  a 
less  degree  what  those  Romans  did  on  more 
solemn  occasions,  to  triumph  over  our  follow- 
creatures;  and  there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be 
found,  who  would  not  rather  be  in  pain  to  ap- 
pear happy,  tfian  be  really  happy  and  thought 
miserable.  This  men  attempt  by  sumptuous 
equipages,  splendid  houses,  numerous  s4rvantS| 
and  all  the  cares  and  pursuits  of  ah  ambitious 
or  fiishionable  life. 

Bromeo  and  Tabio  are  particularly  ill-wishers 
to  each  other,  and  rivals  in  happiness.  There 
ia  no  way  in  nature  so  good  to  procure  thd 
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esteem  cMie  one,  m  ic»  give  iftin  little  notices  of 
certain  secret  points,  wherein  the  other  is  un- 
easy. Goatho.  has  the  skili  of  doing  this,  and 
never  applauds  the  improvements  Bromeo  has 
beeft  many  years  making,  and  ever  will  be 
making}  but  he  adds,  *  Now  .this  very  thin^  was 
my  thoi^t  when  Tabio  was  palling  up  his  un- 
derwood, yet  he  never  would  hear  of  it ;  but 
now  your  gardens  are  in  this  posture,  he  is 
ready  to  hang  himself.  Well,  to  be  sincere, 
that  situation  of  his  can  never  make  an  agree- 
able  seat ;  he  may  make  his  house  and  appur- 
tenances what  he  pleases,  but  be  cannot  remove 
them  to  the  same  ground  where  Bromeo*s 
stands ;  and  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  a  man 
that  is  happy  at  second-band  is  the  most  mon- 
strous.* *  It  is  a  very  strange  madness,'  an- 
swers  Bromeo,  *  if  a  man  on  these  occasions  can 
think  of  any  end  but  pleasing  himself.  As  for 
my  part,  if  things  are  convenient,  I  hate  all 
ostentation.  There  is  no  end  of  the  folly 
adapting  our  affairs  to  the  imagination 
others.*  Upon  which,  the  next  thing  he  doei 
is  I*  enlarge  whatever  he  hears  his  rival  has  at- 
tempted to  imitate  him  in;  but  their  misfor- 
tune is,  that  they  are  in  their  time  of  life,  in 
their  estates,  and  in  their  understandings,  equal ; 
go  that  the  emulation  may  continue  to  the  last 
^y  of  their  lives.  As  it  stands  now,  Tabio  has 
heard,  that  Bromeo  has  lately  purchased  two 
hundred  a  year  in  the  annuities  since  ho  last 
settled  the  account  of  their  happiness,  in  which 
he  thought  himself  to  have  the  balance.  This 
may  seem  a  very  fantastical  way  of  thinking  in 
tliese  men ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  common,  as 
a  man*s  endeavouring  rather  to  go  jfarther  than 
some  other  person  towards  an  easy  fortune, 
than  to  form  any  certain  standard  that  would 
make  himself  happy. 

WilVs  Coffee  Jtoiue^  Septemher  2. 


Mr.  Dactyle  has  been  this  evening  very  pro- 
fbse  of  his  eloquence  upon  tlie  talent  of  turn- 
ing things  into  ridicule;  and  seemed  to  sa^ 
very  justly,  that  *  there  was  generally  in  it 
Bometning  too  disingenuous  lor  the  society  of 
liberal  men,  except  it  were  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  persons,  time,  and  place.  This 
talent,*  continued  he,  *  is  to  be  used  as  a  man 
does  his  sword,  not  to  be  drawn  but  in  his  own 
dpfcnce,  or  to  briag  pretenders  and  impostors  in 
i^iety  to  a  true  light  But  we  have  seen  this 
,  faeultv  so  mistaken,  that  the  burlesque  of  Virgil 
himself  has  passed,  among  men  of  little  taste, 
for  wit  ;*  and  the  noblest  thoughts  that  can  en- 
ter into  the  heart  of  man  levelled  with  ribaldry 
and  baseness:  though  by  the  rules  of  justice, 
'  no  man  ought  to  be  ridiculed  for  any  imperfec- 
\  tion,  who  docs  not  set  up  for  eminent  sufficiency 
in  that  way  wherein  he  is  defective.  Thus 
cowards,  who  would  hide  themselves  by  an  af- 
fected terror  in  their  mien  and  ^ess ;  and  pe- 
dants, who  would  show  the  depth  of  their  know- 
ledge by  a  supercilious  gravity,  are  equally  the 
objects  of  hiughter.  Not  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves ridiculous,  for  their  want  of  courage,  or 
weakness  of  understanding ;  but  that  tliey  seem 
insensible  of  their  own  place  in  life,  and  unhap- 
pi^  rank  themselves  with  those  whose  abilities, 


compared  to  their  defects,  make  them  contemp- 
tible. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that,  risibility  being  the  effect  of  reason,  a  man 
ought  to  be  expelled  from  sober  company  who 
kughs  without  it.'  *  Ha !  ha !'  says  Will  Truby, 
who  sat  by, '  will  any  jnan  pretend  to  give  me 
laws  when  I  should  laugh,  or  tell  me  what  I 
should  laugh  at  ?'  *■  Look  ye,*  answered  Hum- 
phry Slyboots,  *  you  arc  mightily  mistaken ;  you 
may,  if  you  please,  make  what  noise  you  will, 
and  nobody  can  hinder  an  English  gentleman 
from  putting  his  face  into  what  posture  he 
thinks  fit ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  that  motion 
which  you  now  make  with  your  mouth  open, 
and  the  agitation  of  your  stomach,  which  you 
relieve  by  holding  your  sides,  is  not  laughter : 
laughter  is  a  more  weighty  thing  than  you 
imagine ;  and  I  will  tell  you  a  secret — ^you  never 
did  laugh  in  your  life :  and  truly  I  am  afraid 
you  never  will,  except  you  take  great  care  to  be 
cured  of  those  convulsive  fits.'  Truby  lefl  us, 
and  when  he  had  got  two  yards  from  us,  *  Well,* 
said  he,  *  you  are  strange  fellows  !*  and  was  im- 
mediatdy  taken  with  another  fit 

The  Ttubles  are  a  well-natured  family,  whose 
particular  make  is  such,  that  they  have  the 
same  pleasure  out  of  good-will,  which  other 
people  have  in  that  scorn  which  i$  tlie  cause 
of  laughter :  therefore  tlicir  bursting 'into  the 
figures  of  men,  when  laughing,  proceeds  only 
from  a  general  benevolence  tlicy  arc  born  witli ; 
as  the  Slyboots  smile  only  on  the  greatest  oc- 
casion of  mirth ;  which  diflerence  is  caused 
rather  from  a  different  structure  of  tlicir  organs, 
than  that  one  is  less  moved  than  the  other.  I 
know  Sourly  frets  inwardly,  when  Will  Truby 
laughs  at  him ;  but  when  I  meet  him,  and  he 
bursts  out,  I  know  it  is  out  of  his  abundant  joy 
to  see  me,  which  he  expresses  by  that  vocifera- 
tion which  is  in  others  laughter.  But  I  shall 
defer  considering  this  subject  at  large,  until  I 
come  to  my  treatise  of  oscitation,  laughter,  and 
ridicule. 

JFVofR  my  own  Apartment,  Septemher  2. 

The  following  letter  being  a  panegyric  npon 
me  for  a  quality  which  every  mftn  may  attain, 
an  acknowle.igment  of  his  fkults ;  I  thought  it 
for  the  good  of  my  fellow-writers  to  publiw  it 

*  Sir, — It  must  be  allowed,  that  esquire  Bick- 
erstaff  is  of  all  authors  the  most  ingenuous. 
There  are  few,  very  few,  that  will  own  them- 
selves in  a  mistake,  though  all  the  world  see 
them  to  be  in  downright  nonsense.  You  will 
be  pleased,  sir,  to  pardon  tliis  expression,  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  you  once  desired  us  to 
excuse  you,  when  you  seemed  any  thing  dull. 
Most  writers,  like  the  generality  of  Paul*  Lor- 
raine's saints,  seem  to  pUce  a  peculiar  vanity 
in  dying  hard.  But  you,  sir,  to  show  a  good 
example  to  your  brethren,  have  not  only  con- 
fessed, but  of  your  own  accord  mended  the  in- 
dictment Nay,  you  haveM>ecn  so  good-natured 
as  to  discover  beauties  in  it,  which,  I  will  as. 
sure  you,  he  that  dre\Mt  never  dreamed  ofl 


*  Mr.  Paul  Lorraine  was  at  this  time  the  ordinary  of 
Newgate. 
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And,  to  make  your  civility  the  more  accom- 
plished, YOU  have  honoured  him  with  tlie'  title 
of  ybur  kinsman,  which,  tliough  derived  by  the 
leluiand,  he  is  not  a  little  proud  of.  My  brother, 
ibr  such  Obadiah  is,  being  at  present  very  busy 
about  nothing,  has  ordered  me  to  return  you 
his  sincere  thanks  ibr  all  these  favours;  and,  as  a 
small  token  of  his  gratitude,  to  communicate 
to  yon  the  following  piece  of  intelligence,  which 
he  thinks,  belongs  more  properly  to  you  tlian  to 
any  others  of  our  modern  historians. 

*  Madonella,  who,  as  it  was  thought,  had 
long  since  taken  her  flight  towards  the  ethereal 
mansions,  still  walks,  it  seems,  in  the  regions 
of  mortality,  where  she  has  found,  by  deep  re- 
flections on  tlie  revolution  mentioned  in  yours 
of  Jona  the  twenty-third,  that  where  early  in- 
Btmctions  have  been  wanting  to  imprint  true 
ideas  of  things  on  the  tender  souls  of  those  of 
her  sex,  they  are  never  afler  able  to  arrive  at 
BQch  a  pitch  of  perfection,  as  to  be  above  the  laws 
of  matter  and  motion  ;  laws  which  are  considera- 
bly enforced  by  the  principles  usually  imbibed 
in  nurseries  and  boarding  schools.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  she  has  laid  the  scheme  of  a  college  for 
young  damsels  ;  where  (instead  of  scissars,  nee- 
dles, aod  samplers)  pens,  compasses,  quadrants, 
books,  manuscripts,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
are  to  take  up  their  whole  time.  Only  on  holi- 
days tho  students  will,  for  moderate  exercise,  be 
allowed  to  divert  themselves  with  the  use  of 
some  of  the  lightest  and  most  valuble  weapons  ; 
and  proper  care  will  be  taken  to  give  them  at 
least  a  superficial  tincture  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  Amazonian  tactics.  Of  these  military 
performances,  the  direction  is  undertaken  by 
Epicene,*  the  writer  of  *  Memoirs  from  the 
Mediterranean,*  who,  by  the  help  of  some  artifi- 
ciaJ  poison  conveved  by  smells,  has  within  these 
lew  weeks  brought  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
to  an  mitimely  mte ;  and,  what  is  more  surpris- 
ing, has,  contrary  to  her  profession,  with  the 
same  odours,  revived  others  who  hod  long  since 
been  drowned  in  the  whirlpools  of  Lethe.  Ano- 
ther of  the  professors  is  to  be  a  certain  lady, 
vbo  is  sow  publishing  two  of  the  choicest  Saxon 
novelsyt  whic^  are  said  to  have  been  in  as  great 
repate  with  the  ladies  of  queen  £mma*s  court, 
as  the  '  Memoirs  from  the  New  Atalantis*  are 
with  those  of  ours.  1  shall  make  it  my  business 
to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  this  learned  in- 
stitution, and  give  you  the  first  notice  of  their 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  Searches  afler 
Natnre.*    Yours,  Slc. 

•  TOBIAH  GREENHAT.' 

St,  Jame$*9  Coffee-house^  September  3. 

This  day  we  have  received  advices  by  the  way 
of  Ostcnd,  which  give  an  account  of  an  engage- 
mcnt4>ctween  the  French  and  tlie  allies,  on  the 
eleventh  instant,  N.  S.  Marshal  Iloufllcrs  ar- 
riTod  in  the  enemy^s  eamp  on  the  ffflh,  and  ac- 
«iaaintcd  marshal  Villars,  that  he  did  not  come 
in  any  character,  but  to  receive  his  commands 

—  ^  

*  Epiera«r  nn^ans  Mre.  D.  Mauloy. 

t  Mr*.  Eltzaboth  CIstoh,  tlic  lady  liern  incntinnrHl,  in 
a  Arikinf  instaiieK  llmt  no  aooomplifthmontfl,  nntiiral 
or  ■cquircd,  rouM  protect  their  posw^r,  of  wlinlcvcr 
rii  or  sex,  from  the  Insvlts  of  tliin  Iib«rtinc  wit. 


fm-  the  king*s  servTce,  and  eoramvinicdte  to  him 
his  orders  upon  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
On  the  ninth,  both  armies  adva^iscd  towards 
each  other,  and  cannonaded*  all  the  ciisttiiig  day, 
until  the  close  of  the  evening,  and  stood  on  thcir- 
arms  all  that  night  On  the  day  of  bat6e  tho 
cannonading  was  renewed  about  seven :  tho 
duke  of  Argyle  had  orders  to  attack  the  wood 
Sart  on  the  right,  which  he  executed  so  success- 
fully, that  he  pierced  through  it,  and  won  a  con- 
siderable  post  The  prince  of  Orange  had  the 
same  good  fortune  in  a  wood  on  the  Tefl :  afler 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  confederates,  joined 
by  the  forces  from  the  siege,  marched  up  and 
engaged  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  at  some 
distance  from  these  woods.  The  dispute  was 
very  warm  for  some  time ;  but  towards  noon, 
the  French  began  to  give  ground  from  (me  wing 
to  the  other ;  which  advantage  being  observed  . 
by  our  generals,  the  whole  army  was  urged  on 
with  fresh  vigour,  and  in  a  few  hours  tlie  day 
ended  with  the  entire  defeat  of  the  enemy* 


No.  64.]  Tuesday^  September  6, 1709. 

QuKcaret  ora  cniore  nostro?       Hn'.  1  Od.  ii.  36. 

Wlial  coast,  encircled  by  tlic  briny  flood, 
Boasts  not  the  glorious  tribute  of  our  blood. 

From,  my  own  Apartment^  September  5. 

When  I  lately  spoke  of  triumphs,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Romans  on  those  occasions,  I 
knew,  by  my  skill  In  astrology,  that  there  was 
a  great  event  approaching  to  our  advantage ;  but, 
not  having  vet  taken  upon  me  to  tell  fortunes, 
I  thought  fit  to  defer  the  mention  of  the  battle 
near  Alons  until  it  happened ;  which  moderation 
was  no  small  pain  to  me ;  but  I  shobld  wrong 
my  art,  if  I  concealed  that  some  of  my  aerial 
intolligencers  had  signified  to  me  the  nt^s  of 
it  own  from  Paris,  l^fbre  the  arrival  of  lieutflv 
ant-colonel  Graham  in  England.*  All  nations, 
as  tiQll  as  persons,  have  their  good  and  evil 

fenius  attending'  tliem ;  but  the  kingdom  of 
'ranee  has  three,  the  last  of  which  is  neither 
for  it  nor  against  it  in  reality ;  but  has  for  some 
months  past  acted  an  ambiguous  part»  and  at- 
tempted to  save  its  ward  from  the  incursion  of 
its  powerful  enemies,  by  lit#B  subterfuges  and 
tricks,  which  a  nation  is  more  than  undone 
when  it  is  reduced  to  practise.  Thus,  instead 
of  giving  exact  accounts  and  representations  of 
things,  Siey  tell  what  is  indeed  true,  but  at  tfa# 
same  time  a  falsehood,  when  all  the  circumstan- 
ces comd  to  be  related.  Paeolet  was  at  the  court 
of  France  on  Friday  night  last,  when  this  geni- 
us  of  that  kingdom  came  thither  in  the  mmpe 
of  a  postboy,  and  cried  out,  that  Mens  was  re* 
licvcd,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  marched* 
Paeolet  was  much  astonished  at  this  account, 
and  immediately  changed  his  form,  end  flew  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,  from  whence  he 
fbimd  the  allies  had  really  marched ;  and  began  to 


*  Lient.  Col.  Ornhnm  cnmo  pxprrw  with  on  nrcount 
•Ttlio  battle  of  Mnlpiaqnct,  in  a  ir^ttpr  from  tlic  duke  of 
narlborough  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bo>ic. 
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inquire  Ihto  the  teaitms  of  fWia  sudden  change, 
and  half  feared  be  had  heard  a  truth  of  the  pos. 
ture  of  the  French  affairs,  even  in  their  own 
country.  But,  upon  diligent  inquiry  among  the 
aerials  who  attended  tl^ae  regions,  and  con- 
sultation with  the  neighbour iag  peasants,  he  wafi 
able  to  tiring  me  the  following  account  of  the 
motions  of  the  arfllies  since  they  retired  from 
about  that  place,  and  the  action  which  followed 
thereupon. 

On  Saturday  the  seventh  of  September,  N.  S. 
the  confederate  army  was  alarmed  in  their  camp 
at  Havre,  by  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  were 
marching  to  attack  the  prince  of  Hesse.    Upon 
this  advice,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  com- 
manded   that  the  troops  should   immediately 
move ;  which  was  accordingly  performed,  and 
they  were  all  joined  on  Saturday  the  eighth  at 
noon.    On  that  day,  in  the  mornmg,  it  appeared 
that,  instead  of  being  attacked,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  detachment,  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  had  dispersed  and  taken  prison- 
ers  a  pwty  of  the  enemy's  horse,  which  was 
Moi  out  to  observe  the  march  of  the  confeder- 
ates.   The  French  moved  from  Quiverain  on 
Sunday  in  the  morning,  and  inclined  to  the 
right  from  thence  all  that  day.    The  ninth, 
ti»    Monday   following,  they   continued  their 
lAarch,  Until  on  Tuesday,  the  tenth,  they  pos- 
sessed  themselves  of  the  woods  of  Dour  and 
Blaugies.    As    soon  as  they  came  into  that 
ground,  they  threw  up  intrenchments  with  all 
expedition.  The  allies  arrived  within  few  hours 
afler  the  enemy  was  posted ;  but  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  thought  fit  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcement  which  he  expected  from 
the  siege  of  Tournay.    Upon  notice  that  these 
troope  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  depended 
on  for  an  action  tlie  next  day,  it  was  accord- 
^S^y  resolved  to  engage  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  understanding  the 
greatness  of  the  action,  and  the  several  motions 
made  in  the  time  of  the  engagement,  that  you 
have  in  your  mind,  an  idea  of^tho  place.  The 
two  armies,  on  the  eleventh  instant,  were  both 
drawn  up  before  the  woods  of  Dou/,  Blamries, 
Sort,  and  Jansart ;  the  army  <#the  prince  of  Sa- 
voy on  the  right  before  that  of  Blaugies ;  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  in  the  centre  on  his  left ; 
those  of  the  hi^h  allies,  with  the  wood  Sart,  as 
well  as  a  large  mtervai  of  plain  ground,  and  Jan- 
Bart  on  the  left  of  the  whole.  The  enemy  were 
intrenched  in  the  paths  of  the  woods,  and  drawn 
up  behind  two  intrenchments  over-against  them, 
opposite  to  the  armiesof  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene.  There  were  also  two  lines 
Intrenched  in  Uie  plains  over-against  the  army 
of  the  States.  This  was  the  posture  of  the 
French  and  confoderato  forces  when  the  signal 
was  given*  and  the  whole  line  moved  on  to  the 
charge. 

The  Dutch  army,  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  attacked  with  the  most  undaunted  bra- 
very; and,  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance, 
forced  the  first  intrenchment  of  the  enemy  in  the 
plain  between  Sart  and  Jansart ;  but  were  re- 
pulsed in  their  attack  on  the  second,  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  while  this  was  transacting  on  the  left,  had 
with  very  much  difficulty  marcfa»d  through  Sart» 


afli  beaten  the  enemy  from  the  several  intrench- 
fllHents  they  had  thrown  up  in  it.     As  soon  as  th« 
duke  had  marched  into  the  plain,  he  obaerved 
the  main  body  of  the^-cDcmy  drafvn  up  and  in- 
trenched in  the  front  of  his  army.    This  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  enemy,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  war, 
is  usually  thought  an  advtittfet^  hardly  to.k» 
surmounted ;  and  might  appear  impracticable  to 
any  but  that  army  which  had  just  overcome 
greater  difficulties.    The  duke  commanded  the 
troops  to  form,  but  to  forbear  charging  until  Air- 
ther  order.   In  the  mean  time  he  visited  the  left 
of  our  line,  where  the  troops  of  the  States  had 
been  engaged.    The  slaughter  on  this  side  had 
been  veir  great,  and  the  Dutch,  incapable  of 
making  nirther  progress,  except  tiiey  were  sud- 
denly reinforced.    The  right  of  our  line  was 
attacked  soon  after  their  coming  upon  the  plain ; 
but  tliey  drove  back  the  enemy  with  such  bra- 
very,  that  the  victory  began  to  incline  to  the  al- 
lies by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  French  to 
their  works,  fh>m  whence  they  were  immediately 
beaten.    The  duke,  upon  observing  this  advan- 
tage  on  the  right,  commanded  the  earl  of  Orkmif 
to  march  wilh  a  sufficient  number  of  battalions, 
to  force  the  •nemy  from  thei»4ntrenchments  on 
the  plain  between  the  woods  of  Sart  and  Jan- 
sart ;  which  being  performed,  the  horee  of  the 
allies  marched  into  the  plains,  covered  bv  their 
own  foot,  and  forming  themselves  in  good  order ; 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  attempted  no  more  but 
to  cover  the  foot  in  their  retreat    The  allies 
made  so  good  use  of  tlie  beginning  of  the  victory, 
that  all  their  troops  moved  on  witn  fresh  resolu- 
tion, until  they  saw  the  enemy  fly  before  them 
towards  Conde  and  Maubeuge ;  afler  whom« 
proper  detachments  were  sent,  who  made  a  ter- 
rible slaughter  in  the  pursuit. 

In  this  action,  it  is  said,  prince  Eugene  wae 
wounded,  as  also  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  and 
lieutenant-general  Webb.  The  count  of  Oxen- 
stem,  colonel  Lalo,  and  sir  Thomas  Fendergpracs 
were  killed. 

This  wonderfbl  success,  obtained  under  all 
the  difficulties  that  could  be  opposed  in  the  way 
of  an  army,  must  be  acknowledged  as  owing  to 
the  genius,  courage,  and  conduct  o£  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  a  consummate  hero ;  who  haa 
lived  not  only  beyond  the  time  in  which  Ccear 
said  he  was  arrived  at  a  satiety  of  life  and  glory ; 
but  also  been  so  long  the  subject  of  paneigfync, 
Uiat  it  is  as  hard  to  say  any  thmg  new  u  his 
praise,  as  to  add  to  the  merit  which  requires  such 
eulogiums. 

Wiir$  CoffteJunue^  September  5. 

The  following  letter  being  very  explanatory 
of  the  true  design  of  our  lucubrationa,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  model  for  performing  it, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  bettor  under- 
standing our  works,  to  publish  it. 

*  To  Isaac  Biekerstaff,  Esquire. 

*  Sir, — ^Though  1  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
of  the  family  of  the  Staffs,  nor  related  to  any 
branch  of  it,  yet  I  applaud  your  wholesome  pro* 
jecf  of  making  wit  usefuL 

'  This  is  what  has  been,  or  sly>uld  have  been, 
intended  by  the  best  comedies.    But  nobody,  I 
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think,  before  joo,  tbonght  of  a  way  tol>ring  the 
•lage,  M  it  were,  into  tbe  coffee-house,  and  theim 
ttttaQk  thoee  grentlemen  who  thought  themselvefl 
oot  of  the  reach  of  raillery^  by  prudently  avoid- 
ing  ita  chief  walks  and  districts.  I  smile  when 
I  see  a  sohd  citizen  of  threescore  read  the  article 
ftOfei  Wiirs  ooffeeJtouse,  and  seem  to  be  just 
beginning  to  learn  bis  alphabet  of  wit  in  specta- 
cles; and  to  hear  the  attentive  table  sometimes 
ItDp  him-  with  pertinent  queries,  which  he  is 
posried  to  answer,  and  then  join  in  commend- 
ing it  die  sincerest  way,  by  freely  owning  he 
does  not  understand  it 

*  In  pursuing  this  design,  you  will  always  have 
a  lu'ge  aoene  before  you,  and  can  never  be  at  a 
'  loBs  mr  characters  to  entertain  a  town  so  plenti- 
Mly  stocked  with  them.  The  follies  of  the  finest 
naindSf  which  a  philosophic  surgeon  knows  how 
to  dissect,  will  best  employ  your  skill ;  and  of 
this  sort,  1  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing sketch. 

'  Cleontes  is  a  man  of  good  family,  good  learn- 
Ir^  entertaining  conversation,  and  acute  wit. 
Ha  talks  well,  is  master  of  style,  and  writes  not 
coQtemptibiy  in  verse.  Yet  all  thh  serves  bat 
to  make  him  politely  ridiculous ;  and  he  is  above 
the  rank  of  common  characters,  only  to  have  the 
privilege  of  being  laughed  at  by  the  best.  His 
&mi]y  makes  him  proud  and  scornful ;  his  learn. 
log,  assuming  and  absurd ;  and  his  wit,  arrogant 
and  satirical.  He  mixes  some  of  the  best  quali- 
ties  of  the  head  with  the  worst  of  the  heart. 
Every  body  is  entertained  by  him,  while  nobody 
esteems  him. — I  am,  sir,  Your  most  affectionate 
DKmitor,  JOSIAH  COUPLET.' 

Lost,  from  the  Cocoa-tree,  in  Pail-Mall,  two 
Irish  dogs,  belonging  to  the  pack  of  London; 
one  a  tall  white  wolf-dog ;  the  other  a  black  nim- 
ble greyhound,  not  very  sound,  and  supposed  to 
be  gone  to  the  Bath,  by  instinct,  ibr  cure.  The 
man  of  the  inn  from  whence  they  ran,  being 
now  there,  is  desired,  if  he  meets  either  of  them, 
to  tie  them  up.  Several  others  are  lost  about 
Tonbridge  and  Epsom;  which  whoever  will 

WMintMin  may  kcep. 
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Sfant  homines- 


Bortri  est  farrago  libeUi.    Jtn.  Sau  i.  6S,  86. 

Wbstever  lood  is  done,  vkaUvtr  Ul 

9f  tnunanKiad,  shaJl  this  collection  fill. 

WiWt  Coffee-houstj  SepUniber  7. 

I  CAKE  hither  this  evening,  and  expected  no- 
thing else  but  mutual  congratulations  in  the 
company,  on  the  late  victory ;  but  found  our 
room,  which  one  would  have  hoped  to  have  seen 
fidlof  good  humour  and  alacrity  upon  so  glorious 
«n  occasion,  full  of  sour  animals,  inquinilg  faito 
the  action,  in  doubt  of  what  had  happened,  and 
''  7  ftarfol  of  the  success  of  their  countrymen.    It 
(  ie  natoral  to  believe  easily  what  we  wish  hearti- 
^  ly ;  and  a  certain  rale,  that  they  are  not  friends 
to  a  glad  occasion  who  speak  all  they  can  against 
the  truth  of  it ;  who  end  their  argument  against 
4>or  btppinesa,  that  they  wish  it    otherwise. 
When  I  came  into  the  room,  a  gentleman  was 


declaiming:  *  I^*  mj^  he,  *  we  have  so  tfleat  and 
complete  a  victory,  why  have  we  no4  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  ?  Why  ie  not  an  exact  relation 
of  the  conduct  of  our  generals  laid  before  the 
world  7  Why  do  we  not  know  where  ttid  whom 
to  applaud  7  If  we  are  victorioue,  why  4p  we 
not  give  an  account  of  our  captives  and  fltar  slain  ? 
But  we  are  to  be  satisfied  wift  general  noticetf 
we  are  conquerors,  and  to  believe  it  fo.  '  fNne 
this  is  approvinfir  the  despotic  way  of  treating 
the  world,  which  we  pretend  to  fight  against,  if 
we  sit  down  satisfied  with  such  contradictory 
accounts,  which  have  the  words  of  triumph,  but 
do  not  bear  the  spirit  of  it.^  I  whispered  Mr. 
Greenhat,  *  Pray,  what  can  that  dissatisfied  man 
be  7*  *  He  is,*  answered  he,  '  a  character  you 
have  not  yet  perhaps  observed.  You  have  heard 
of  battle-painters,  have  mentioned  a  battle-poet ; 
but  this  is  a  battle-critic.  He  is  a  fellow  tliat 
lives  in  a  government  so  gentle,  that,  though  it 
sees  him  an  enemy,  suffers  his  malice,  because 
they  know  his  impotence.  He  is  to  examine 
the  weight  of  an  advantage  before  the  company 
will  allow  it*  Greenhat  was  going  on  in  his  ax* 
planation,  when  sir  George  England  thought  fit 
to  take  up  the  discourse  in  the  following  manner. 
*  Gentlemen,  The  action  you  are  in  so  great 
doubt  to  approve  of^  is  greater  than  ever  has  been 
performed  m  any  age;  and  the  value  of  it  I  ob- 
serve from  your  dissatisfaction :  for  battlc-critics 
are  like  all  others ;  you  are  the  more  offended,  the 
more  you  ought  to  be,  and  are  convinced  you 
ought  to  be,  pleased.  Had  this  engagement 
happened  in  the  time  of  the  old  Romans,  and  such 
things  been  acted  in  their  service,  there  would 
not  be  a  foot  of  the  wood  which  was  pierced  but 
had  been  consecrated  to  some  deity,  or  made 
memorable  by  the  death  of  him  who  expired  in 
it  for  the  sake  of  his  country.  It  had  been  said 
on  some  monument  at  the  entrance :  Here  the 
duke  of  Argyle  drew  his  sword,  and  said  *March.' 
Here  Webb,  afler  having  an  accomplished  fame 
for  gallantry,  exposed  mmself  like  a  common 
soldier.  Here  Rivett,  who  was  wounded  at  th^ 
beginning  of  the  day,  and  carried  off  as  dead, 
returned  to  the  field,  and  received  his  death. 
Medals  had  been  itruck  for  our  general*s  beha- 
viour when  he  first  came  into  the  plain.  Here 
was  the  fury  of  the  action,  and  here  the  hero 
stood  as  fearless  as  if  invulnerable.  Such  cer- 
tainly had  been  the  cares  of  that  state  for  their 
own  honour,  and  in  gratitude  to  their  heroic 
subjects.  But  the  wrod  intrenched,  the  plain 
made  more  impassable  than  the  wood,  and  all 
the  difficulties  opposed  to  the  most  gallant  army 
and  the  most  intrepid  leaders  that  ever  the  aun 
shone  upon,  are  treated  by  the  talk  of  some  in 
this  room  as  objections  to  the  merit  of  our  gene* 
ral  and  our  army :  but,'  continued  ho,  *  I  leave 
all  the  examination  of  this  matter,  and  a  proper 
discourse  on  our  sense  of  public  actions,  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Bickerstaff ;  who  may  let  beaux  and 
gamesters  rest,  until  he  has  examined  into  the 
reasons  of  men's  being  malecontents,  in  the  only 
nation  that  suffers  professed  enemies  to  breathe 
in  open  air.' 

From  my  awn  Apartment^  September  7. 

The  fbllowing  letters  are  sent  to  me  from  re- 
lations ;  and  though  1  do  not  know  who  and  who 
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wre  intended,  I  publish  tli#m*  I  have  only  writ 
nonaensOt  ^^  there  is  noUiing  in  them ;  and  done 
a  good  action,  if  they  alarm  any  heedless  men 
against  the  fraternity  of  the  Knights,  whom  the 
(S'eeks  call  t»Tx»\s. 

Bath,  Aug.  30. 

*  Mr.  Bicrerstapf, — It  is  taken  very  ill  by 
sevGral  gentlemen  here,  that  yon  are  so  little  vi- 
gilant, as  to  let  the  dogs  run  from  their  kennels 
to  this  place.  Had  you  done  your  duty,  we 
should  have  had  notice  of  their  arrival ;  but  the 
sharpers  are  now  become  so  formidable  here, 
that  they  have  divided  themselves  into  nobles 
and  commons ;  beau  Bogg,  beau  Pert,  Rake,  and 
Tallboy,  are  of  their  upper  house ;  broken  cap- 
tains, Ignorant  attornies,  and  sach  other  bank- 
rupts from  indi^trtous  professions,  compose  their 
lower  order.  Among  these  two  sets  of  men, 
there  happened  here  lately  some  unhappy  dif- 
ferences. Esquire  Humphry  came  down  among 
us  with  four  hundred  guineas :  his  raw  appear- 
ance, and  certain  signals  in  the  good-natured 
muselei  of  Humphry's  countenance,  alarmed  the 
societies ;  for  sharpers  are  as  skilful  as  berrgrars 
in  physiognomy,  and  know  as  well  wJi£re  to 
hope  for  plunder,  as  the  others  to  ask  for  alms. 
Pert  was  the  man  exactly  fitted  for  taking  with 
Humph|;y,  as  a  fine  gentleman ;  for  a  raw  fool 
is  ever  enamoured  with  his  contrary,  a  coxcomb ; 
and  a  coxcomb  is  what  the  booby,  who  wants 
experience,  and  is  unused  to  company,  regards 
as  the  first  of  men.  He  ever  looks  at  him  with 
envy,  and  would  certainly  be  such,  if  lie  were 
not  oppressed  by  his  rusticity  or  bashfulncss. 
There  arose  an  entire  friendship  by  this  sympa- 
thy between  Pert  and  Humphrey,  which  ^nded 
in  stripping  the  latter.  Wo  now  could  see  tliis 
forlorn  youth  for  some  days  moneyless,  without 
sword,  and  one  day  without  his  hat,  and  with 
secret  melancholy  pining  for  his  snuff-box  ;  the 
jest  of  the  whole  town,  but  most  of  those  who 
robbed  him. 

•  At  last  fresh  bills  came  down,  when  imme- 
diately  their  countenances  cleared  up,  ancient 
kindnesses  and  familiarity  renewed,  and  to  din- 
ner he  was  invited  by  the  fraternity.  You  are  to 
know,  that  while  he  was  in  his  days  of  solitude, 
a  commoncrg  who  was  excluded  from  his  share 
of  the  pl^y,  nad  whispered  the  esquire,  that  he 
was  bit,  and  cautioned  him  of  venturing  again. 
However,  hopes  of  recovering  his  snuflPbox, 
which  was  given  him  by  his  aunt,  made  him 
fall  to  play  afler  dinner ;  yet,  mindful  of  what 
he  was  told,  he  saw  sometljing  that  provoked 
him  to  tell  them,  they  were  a  company  of  sharp- 
ers. Presently  Tallboy  fell  on  him,  and,  being 
too  hard  at  fisty -cuffs,  drove  him  out  of  doors. 
The  valiant  Pert  followed,  and  kicked  him  in 
his  turn ;  which  the  esquire  resented,  as  being 
nearer  his  match  ;  so  challenged  him :  but  dif 
fering  about  time  und  place,  friends  interposed, 
for  he  had  stilt  money  lcf\,  and  persuaded  him 
to  ask  pardon  for  provoking  them  to  beat  him, 
and  they  asked  his  for  doing  it  The  house, 
consulting  whence  Humphry  could  have  his  in- 
formation,  concluded  it  must  be  from  some  ma- 
licious comiponer ;  and,  to  be  revenged,  beau 
Bogg  Watched  their  haunts,  and  in  a  shop  where 
some  of  them  wore  at  play  with  ladies,  showed 
dice  which  he  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  upon 


tbmm;  and^  declaring  how  false  they  were, 
warned  the  company  *to  take  care  #no  they 
played  with.  By  his  seeming  candour,  he  Seat- 
ed his  reputation,  at  iSast  to  fodb  and  some  silly 
women ;  but  it  was  still  Uasted  by  the  esquire*B 
story  with  thinking  men :  however,  he  gained  a 
great  point  by  it ;  for  the  next  day  he  got  the 
company  shut  up  with  himself  and  fbllow-mem- 
bers,  and  robbed  them  at  discretion. 

*■  I  cannot  express  to  you  with  whift  indign»k 
tion  I  behold  the  noble  spirit  of  gentlemen  de- 
generated to  that  of  private  cut-purses.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  a  remedy,  while  so  many  of  the 
fraternity  get  and  enjoy  estates  of  twenty,  thirty; 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  witli  imponity,  creep 
into  the  best  conversations,  and  spread  the  In- 
fectious villany  through  the  nation,  while  ihm 
lesser  rogues,  that  rob  for  hunger  or  nakedness, 
are  sacrificed  by  the  blind,  and,  in  tliis  respect, 
partial  and  defective  law.  Could  you  open  men's 
eyes  against  the  occasion  of  ail  Uiis,  the  great 
corrupter  of  our  manners  and  morality,  the  au- 
thor of  more  bankrupts  than  the  war,  and  stfre 
bene  of  all  industry,  frugality  and  good  natore  ; 
in  a  wcrd,  of  all  virtues ;  I  mean,  public  or  pri- 
vate play  at  cards  or  dice ;  how  willingly  would 
I  contribute  my  utmost,  and  possibly  send  you 
some  memoirs  of  the  lives  and  politics  of  somo 
of  the  fraternity  of  great  figure,  that  might  be 
of  use  to  you  in  setting  this  in  a  clear  light 
against  next  session ;  that  all  who  care  for  their 
country  or  posterity,  and  see  the  pernicious  efl 
fccts  of  such  a  public  vice,  may  endeavour  its 
destruction  by  seme  effectual  laws.  In  concur, 
rence  of  this  good  design,  I  remain  your  hum- 
ble servant,  &c.* 

Friday,  Sept.  2. 

•  Mr.  BiCKERSTAFP, — I  hcaxtily  join  with  yoa 
in  your  laudable  design  against  the  Myrmidons, 
as  well  as  your  late  insinuations  against  Cox- 
combs of  Fire  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  labours, 
which  I  observed  yesterday  in  one  of  the  hottest 
fire-men  in  town;  who  not  only  affects  a  soft 
smilo,  but  was  seen  to  be  thrice  contradicted 
without  showing  any  signs  of  impatience. 
These,  I  say,  so  happy  beginnings,  promise  fair, 
and  on  this  account  I  rejoice  you  have  under- 
taken to  unkennel  the  curs ;  a  work  of  such  use, 
that  I  admire  it  so  long  escaped  your  vigilance ; 
and  exhort  you,  by  the  concern  you  have  for  the 
good  people  of  England,  to  pursue  your  design ; 
and,  that  these  vermin  may  not  flatter  themselves 
that  they  pass  undiscovered,  I  desire  you  would 
acquaint  Jack  Haughty,  that  the  whole  secret 
of  his  bubbling  his  friend  witli  tho  Swiss  at  the 
Thatchcd-house  is  well  known,  as  also  his 
sweetening  the  knight ;  and  I  shall  acknowledge 
the  favour.    Your  most  humble  servant,  &cJ* 
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Quicqnid  osrunt  hnminefl 

noBtri  est  farrago  libelli.    Juv,  Sat.  i. 85, 66. 

WhateVr  men  do,  or  say.  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tlicme.  P. 

WilVs  Coffee-house,  September  9. 

The  subject  of  the  discourse  this  evening  was 
eloquence  and  graceful  action.    Lysander,  who 
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■omethin^  particalar  in  his  way  of  thinkbl^ 

petkingt  toldliq,  ^a  man  could  not  be  eW 

it  without  ac6e& ;  for  the  'deportment  of  the 

ly,  the  tum«f  the  eye^  and  an  apt  sound  to 

^trery  word  that  is  uttered,  must  all  conspire  to 

*^jiiake  an  accomplished  speaker.    Action  in  one 

fft  speaks   in   public,  is  the  same   thing  as 
j^ood    mien    in  ordinary    life.    Thus,  as  a 
^  '^  *  isrtain  insensibility  in  the  countenance  recom- 
H>    iteiids  a  ienteace  of  humour  and  jest,  so  it  must 
w     be  •  very  lively  consciousness  that  gives  grace 
*    to  grca4  sentiments.    The  jest  is  to  be  a  thing 
nncxpfeoted ;  therefore  your  undesigning  man- 
Iter  is  •  beauty  in  expressions  of  mirth ;  but 
wben  yam  are  to  talk  on  a  set  subject,  the  more 
It  rA  are  moved  yourself,  the  more  you  will  move 
ftkers. 

'  There  is,^  said  he, '  a  remarkable  example  of 
that  kind.    ^Gschines,  a  famous  orator  of  anti- 
quity, had  pleaded  at  Athens  in  a  great  cause 
'    against  Demosthenes ;  but  having  lost  it,  retired 
;  ,   to   Rhodes.*     Eloquence  was  then  the  quality 
'  '    mcil  admired  among  men ;  and  the  magistrates 
cCjfbat  place,  having  heard  he  had  a  oppy  of  Ihe 
^>ecch  of  Demosthenes,  desired  hioi  to  repeat 
both  their  pleadings.     Afler  his  own,  he  recited 
also  the  oration  of  Jhk  antagonist.    The  people 
expressed  their  admiration  of  both,  but  more  of 
that  of  Demosthenes.     "  If  you  are,"-  said  he, 
**thus   touched  with   hearing  only   what  that 
rreat  orator  said,  how  would  you  have  been  af- 
rected  had  you  seen  him  speak  ?    For  he  who 
bears  Demosthenes  only,  loses  much  the  better 
part  of  the  oration."     Ccrtaiit4t  is  that  they 
who  speak  gracefully  are  very  lamely  represents 
ed  in  having  their  speeches  read  or  repeated  by 
unskilful  people ;  for  there  is  sometliing  native 
to  each  man,  so  inherent  to  his  thoughts  and 
•eotiments,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  ano- 
ther to  give  a  true  idea  of.     You  may  observe 
in  common  talk,  when  a  sentence  of  any  man^s 
is  repeated,  an  acquaintance  of  his  shall  imme- 
diately observe,  *■  that  is  so  like  him,  mcthinks  I 
■ee  how  he  looked  whoa  he  said  it.* 

But  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  there  arc 
Dooe  who  puzzle  me  so  much  as  the  clergy  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  most  learn- 
ed body  of  men  now  in  the  world ;  and  yet  this 
art  of  speaking,  with  the  proper  ornaments  of 
Toice  and  gesture,  is  wholly  neglected  among 
them;  and  I  will  engage,  were  a  deaf  man  to 
behold  the  greater  part  of  them  preach,  he  would 
rather  think  they  were  reading  the  contents  on- 
ly of  some  discourse  they  intended  to  make,  than 
actually  in  the  body  of  an  oration,  even  when 
they  are  upon  matters  of  such  a  nature,  as  one 
would  believe  it  wore  impossible  to  think  of 
irithout  emotion. 

I  own  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  ob- 
aenration,  and  that  the  dean  we  heard  the  other 
<lay  together,  is  an  orator.*  He  has  so  much 
regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he  cominitB  to 
his  memory  what  he  has  to  sav  to  them ;  and 
has  so  sofl  and  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it 
most  attract  your  attention.  His  person,  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  is  no  small  recommendation; 
bat  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  losing 
tliat  advantage,  and  adding  to  the  propriety  of 

r  Dr.  Atterbory. 


speecbk  which  migl^t^pass  the  criticism  afLon* 
ginius,  an  action  wmch  would  ha|||'been  ap- 
proved  by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar 
force  in  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience* 
who  could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  dis- 
course, were  ther^not  explanation  as  vitell  as 
grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  his  is  used  with 
the  most  exact  and  honest, skill:  he  i|ever  at- 
tempts your  passions  until  he  has  convinced  yduc 
reason.  All  the  objections  which  he  can  wrmf- 
are  l^aid  open  and  dispersed  before  he  uses  tho 
least  vehemence  in  his  sermon ;  but  when  he. 
thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon  wins  youn 
heart ;  and  never  pretends  to  show  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  until  he  hath  convinced  you  of  the* 
truth  of  it. 

Would  every  one  of  our  clergymen  be  thus 
careful  to  recommend  truth  and  virtue  in  their 
proper  figures,  and  show  so  much  concern  for 
them  as  to  give  them  all  the  additional  force 
they  were  able,  li  is  not  possible  that  nonsense 
should  have  so  many  hearers  as  you  find  it  has 
in  dissenting  congregations,  for  no  reas^K  in  the 
world,  but  because  it  is  spoken  extempore :  for 
ordin^y  minds  are  wholly  governed  by  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  there  is  no  way  to  come  at 
their  hearts,  but  by  power  over  their  imagina- 
tions. ^ 

There  is  my  friend  and  merry  companion 
Daniel.f  He  knows  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
speaks,  and  can  form  a  proper  discourse  as  well 
as  any  orthodox  neighbour.  But  he  knows  very 
well,  that  to  bawl  out  *■  My  beloved  T  and  the 
words  *  grace  !*  *  regeneration  !*  *  sanctification  1' 

*  a  new  light  !*  *  the  day  !  tho  day  !  ay,  my  be- 
loved, the  day  !  or  rather  the  night,  the  night  is 
coming!*  and  *  judgment  will  come  when  we 
least  Uiink  of  it  !*  and  so  forth. — He  knows,  to  be 
vehement,  is  tho  only  way  to  come  at  his  au- 
dience. Daniel,  when  he  sees  my  friend  Green- 
hat  come  in,  can  give  a  good  hmt  and  cry  out, 

*  This  is  only  for  the  saints  !  the  regenerated  l' 
By  this  force  of  action,  though  mixed  with  all 
the  incoherence  and  ribaldry  imaginable,  Daniel 
can  laugh  at  his  diocesan,  and  grow  fat  by  vo- 
luntary subscription,  while  the  parson  of  the 
parish  goes  to  law  for  half  his 'dues.  Daniel  will 
tell  you,  *  it  is  not  the  shepherd,  but  the  sheep 
with  the  bell,  which  the  flock  follo\fs.*  ^ 

Another  thing,  very  wonderful  this  Teamed 
body  should  omit,  is,-  learning  to  read ;  which 
is  a  most  necessary  part  of  eloquence  in  one 
who  is  to  serve  at  the  altar :  for  there  is  no  man 
but  must  be  sensible,  that  the  lazy  tone,  and  in- 
articulate sound  of  our  common  readers,  depre- 
ciates the  most  proper  form  of  words  tliat  were 
ever  extant,  in  any  nation  or  language,  to  speak 
our  own  wants,  or  his  power  from  whom  we 
ask  relief. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  tho 
power  of  action,  than  in  little  parson  Dapper, 
who  is  the  common  relief  to  all  the  lazy  pul- 
pits in  town.  This  smart  youth  has  a  vc(y 
good  memory,  a  qiiAck  eye,  and  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief. Thus  equipped,  he  opens  his  text, 
■ -^ 

*  At  the  chapel  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  wheto  he  was 
tweniy  vears  ininiMter  and  proachor. 

t  Dr.  t>aniel  BurReHs,  who  preached  to  a  congropalion 
of  indcpBiidents  at  the  meeting-house  in  a  court  adjoin- 
log  to  Carey-street,  near  lancoln'a  Inn. 
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shuts  his  1>ook  fairly,  shq^rs  he  has  no  notes  in 
his  bible,  tyens  both  palms,  and  shows  all  is  fair 
there  too.  Thus,  with  a  decisive  air,  my  yomig 
man  ffoes  on  withoat  hesitation;  and  though 
from  Uie  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  pretty  dis- 
course, he  has  not  used  one  ^oper  gesture ;  yet, 
at  the  conclusion,  the  church-warden  pulls  his 
gloves  from  off  his  hands ;  *  Pray,  who  is  this 
extraordinary  young  man  V  Thus,  the  force  of 
action  is  such,  that  it  is  more  prevalent,  even 
when  improper,  than  all  the  reason  and  argu- 
ment in  the  world  without  it  This  gentleman 
concluded  his  discourse  by  saying,  *'  I  do  not 
doubt  but  if  our  preachers  would  learn  to  speak, 
and  our  readers  to  read,  within  six  month^s  time, 
we  should  not  have  a  dissenter  within  a  mile  of 
a  church  in  Great  Britain.* 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  9. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  young  fellow,  who 
oomplains  to  me  that  *  he  was  bred  a  mercer, 
and  is  now  just  out  of  his  time ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately (for  he  has  no  manner  of  education  suit- 
able  to  his  present  estate)  an  uncle  has  laft  him 
one  thousand  pounds  per  annum.*  The  young 
man  is  sensible,  that  he  is  so  spruce,  that  he 
ftars  he  shall  never  be  genteel  as  long  as  he 
lives ;  but  applies  himself  to  me,  to  know  what 
methods  to  take,  to  help  his  air,  and  be  a  fine 
gentleman. 

He  says,  *  that  several  of  those  ladies  who 
were  formerly  his  customers,  visit  his  mother 
on  purpose  to  fall  in  his  way,  and  fears  he  shall 
be  obligfltf  to  marry  against  his  will ;  for,*  says 
he,  *  if  any  of  them  should  ask  me,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  deny  her.  I  am,*  says  he  further, 
*  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  them ;  for 
tliough  I  was  the  most  pert  creature  in  the 
vrarld  when  I  was  foreman,  and  could  hand  a 
woman  of  the  first  quality  to  her  coach  as  well 
as  her  own  gentleman-usher,  I  am  now  quite 
out  of  my  way,  and  speechless  in  their  company. 
They  commend  my  modesty  to  my  face.  No 
one  scruples  to  sa^,  I  should  certainly  make 
the  best  husband,  m  the  world,  a  man  of  my 
sober  education.  Mrs.  Would-be  watches  all 
opportunities  to  be  alone  with  me;  therefore, 
good  Mr.  BickerstaflT,  here  are  my  writings  in- 
closed ;  if  you  can  find  any  fiaw  m  my  title,  so 
as  it  may  go  to  the  next  heir,  who  goes  to  St. 
Jarae8*s  cofiee-housc,  and  White's,  and  could 
enjoy  it,  I  should  be  extremely  well  pleased 
with  two  tliousand  pounds  to  set  up  my  trade, 
and  live  in  a  way  I  know  I  should  become, 
rather  than  be  laughed  at  all  my  life  among  too 
good  company.  If  you  could  send  for  my  cousin, 
and  persuade  him  to  take  the  estate  on  these 
terms,  and  let  nobody  know  it,  you  would  ex- 
tremely oblige  me.* 

Upon  first  sight,  I  thought  this  a  very  whim- 
sical proposal ;  nowever,  upon  more  mature  con- 
sideration, I  could  not  but  admire  the  young 
gentleman's  prudence  and  good  sense ;  for  there 
Ts  nothing  tj^  irksome  as  living  in  a  way  a  man 
knows  he  does  not  become.  I  consulted  Mr. 
Obadiah  Greenhat*  on  this  occasion,  and  he  is 
so  well  pleased  with  the  man,  that  he  has  half  a 

*  Mr.  Obadiah  Grsenbat  means  Addison. 


ttind  to  take  the  estate  himself;  but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  he  proposed  this  expoflient:' J 
should  be  very  wilbng^*  said  he,  *to  keep  the 
estate  where  it  is,  if  we  could  ftiak^  tlie  young 
man  any  way  easy ;  therefore,  I  humbly  pro- 
pose,  he  should  take  to  drinking  for  one  half- 
year,  and  make  a  sloven  of  him,  and  from  thence 
begin  his  education  a-new :  fbr  it  is  a  mapra, 
that  one  who  is  ill-taught  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  he  who  is  wholly  ignorant;  therefore  • 
spruce  mercer  is  farther  off  the  air  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  than  a  downright  clown.  IV)  make 
our  patient  any  thing  better,  we  must  nnmake 
him  what  he  is.*  I  indeed  proposed  to  flux  him*^ 
but  Greenhat  answered,  ^  that  if  be  recovered, 
he  would  be  as  prim  and  foat  as  ever  he  was.' ' 
Therefore  he  would  have  it  his  way,  and  our 
friend  is  to  drink  until  he  is  carbuncled  and 
tun-bellied ;  afler  which,  we  will  send  him  down 
to  smoke  and  be  buried  with  his  ancestors  in 
Derbyshire.  I  am,  indeed,  desirous  he  should  ^ 
have  his  life  in  the  estate,  because  ho  has  such 
a  just  sense  of  himself  and  his  abilities,  as  to 
know  that  it  is  an  unhappiness  to  him  to  be  a 
man  of  fertnne. 

This  youth  seems  to  understand,  that  a  gen. 
tleman's  lifo  is  that  of  all  others  the  hardest  to 
pass  through  with  propriety  of  behaviour ;  fbr 
though  he  has  a  support  without  art  or  labour, 
yet  his  manner  of  enjoying  that  circumstance, 
IS  a  thing  to  be  considered ;  and  you  see,  among 
men  who  are  honoured  with  the  common  appel- 
lation of  gentlemen,  so  many  contradictions  to 
that  character,  that  it  is  the  utmost  Ol-fortone 
to  bear  it :  fbr  which  reason,  I  am  obliged  to  , 
change  the  circumstances  of  several  about  this 
town.  Harry  Lacker  is  so  very  exact  in  bis 
dress,  that  I  shall  give  his  estate  to  his  younger 
brother,  and  make  him  a  dancing-master.  Nokes 
Lightfbot  is  so  nimble,  and  values  himself  so 
much  upon  it,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  making 
him  a  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  beagles,  and  giv- 
ing  his  land  to  somebody  that  will  stay  upon  iL 

Now  I  am  upon  the  topic  of  becoming  what 
we  enjoy,  I  forbid  all  persons  who  are  not  of 
the  first  quality,  or,  who  do  not  hear  some  im- 
portant office  that  requires  so  much  distinction,  to 
go  to  Hyde-Park  with  six  horses ;  for  I  cannot 
but  esteem  it  the  highest  insolence.  Therefore, 
hereafter  no  man  shall  do  it  merely  because  he  is 
able,  without  any  other  pretension.  But,  what 
may  serve  all  purposes  quite  as  well,  it  shall  be 
allowed  all  such  who  think  riches  the  chief  dis- 
tinction, to  appear  in  the  ring  with  two  horoea 
only,  and  a  rent-roll  hanging  out  of  each  side 
of  their  coach.  This  is  a  thought  of  Mr.  Green- 
hat*s,  who  designs  very  soon  to  publish  a  sump- 
tuary discourse  upon  the  subject  of  equipage, 
wherein  he  will  give  us  rules  on  that  subject, 
and  assign  the  proper  duties  and  qualifications 
of  masters  and  servants,  as  well  as  that  of  hus- 
bands and  wives ;  with  a  treatise  of  economy 
without  doors  or  a  complete  art  of  appearing  in 
the  world.  This  will  be  very  useful  to  ail  who 
are  suddenly  rich,  or  are  ashamed  of  being  poor. 

Sunt  cerla  piacula,  quiP  te 

.  Tei  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 

Hpr.  i.  Ep.  i.  36w 

And,  like  charm,  to  th'  upright  mind  and  pure, 
If  thrice  read  o'er,  will  yield  a  certain  cure. 
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I  hare  notice  of  a  new  pack  of  dogfs,  of  Qidte 
another  sort  thaa  Uljierto  mentioned.  I  have 
not  an  exact  account  of  their  way  of  huntingr, 
the  following  letter  giviay  only  a  bare  notice 
of  them.  « 

*  September  7. 
*  Sot — ^Tbere  are  another  pack  of  dogs  to  be 
disposed  of^  who  kennel  about  Charing.cross,  at 
the  Old  Fat  Dog's,  at  the  corner  of  Bucking. 
Iiatn-court,  near  Spring.garden :  two  of  them 
are  said  to  be  whelped  in  Alsatia,*  now  in  ruins; 
bot  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  pack,  are  as  per- 
nicious  as  if  the  old  kennel  had  never  been  bro- 
ken down.  The  ancients  distinguished  this  sort 
^  cars  lyy  the  name  of  Heredipetes,  the  roost 
pernicious  of  all  biters,  for  seizing  young  heirs, 
especially  when  their  estates  are  entailed; 
whom  they  reduced  by  one  good  bite  to  such  a 
condition,  that  they  cannot  ever  after  come  to 
the  use  of  their  teeth,  or  get  a  smelling  of  a 
crust.  You  are  deaired  to  dispose  of  these  as 
•oon  as  you  can,  that  the  breed  may  not  in- 
craase ;  and  your  care  in  tying  them  up  will  be 
acknowledged,  by,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

PHILANTHROPOS.' 

SU  Jam£$*8  Coffee-house^  September  9* 

We  have  received  letters  fhim  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  camp,  which  bring  us  furtljer 
particulars  of  the  great  and  glorious  victory  ob- 
tained  over  the  enemy  on  the  eleventh  instant, 
N.  Sw  The  number  of  the  wounded  and  pri. 
eoncrs  is  much  greater  than  was  expected  from 
oar  first  account  The  day  was  doubtful  until 
after  twelve  of  the  clock ;  but  the  enemy  made 
little  resistance  after  their  first  line  on  the  left 
began  to  give  way.  An  exact  narration  of  the 
whole  affair  is  expected  next  post  The  French 
have  had  two  days  allowed  them  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  carry  off  their  wounded  men,  upon 
parole.  Those  regiments  of  Great  Britain, 
which  suffered  most,  are  ordered  into  garrison, 
and  fresh  troops  commanded  to  march  into  the 
field.  The  states  have  also  directed  troops  to 
march  out  of  tlie  towns,  to  relieve  those  who 
lost  so  many  men  in  attacking  the  second  en. 
trenchmcnt  of  the  French,  in  the  plain  between 
Sari  and  Jansart 


Nob  67.]  Tuesday^  September  13, 1709. 


Quioquid  a^nt  homines- 


n<Mtriest(kiTagolibelU.   Jkv.  Sat  i.  85, 80. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  aay,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  12. 

No  man  can  conceive,  until  he  come  to  try 
it,  how  great  a  pain  it  is  to  be  a  publicapirited 
person.  I  am  sure  I  am  unable  to  express  to 
tbe  world  how  great  anxiety  I  have  suffered, 
to  meo  of  bow  little  benefit  my  lucubrations 
liaTO  been  to  my  fellow-subjects.  Men  will  go 
on  in  their  own  way,  in  spite  of  all  my  labour. 
I  K^Yc  Mr.  Pidapper  a  private  reprimand  for 

*  White  Friais. 
T 


wearing  red-heeled-ahoes,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  so  indulgent  as  to  connive  at  him  for  four, 
teen  days,  because  I  would  give  him  the  wear, 
ing  of  them  out ;  but,  afler  all  this^ •!  am  in- 
formed he  appeared  yesterday  with  a  new  pair 
of  the  same  sort  I  have  no  better  success  with 
Mr.  What>d*ye.call,  as  to  his  buttons ;  Stentor 
still  roars ;  and  box  and  dice  rattle  as  loud  as 
they  did  before  I  writ  against  them.  Partridge 
walks  about  at  noon  day,  and  .£sculapius  thinks 
of  adding  a  new  lace  to  his  livery.  However, 
I  must  still  go  on  in  laying  these  enormities 
before  men^s  eyes,  and  let  them  answer  for  go> 
ing  on  in  their  practice. 

My  proxince  is  much  lai^er  than  at  first  sight 
men  would  imagine,  and  I  shall  lose  no  part  of 
my  jurisdiction,  which  extends  not  only  to  futu- 
rity,  but  also  is  a  retrospect  to  things  past ;  and 
the  behaviour  of  persons,  who  have  long  ago 
acted  their  parts,  is  as  much  liable  to  my  exami- 
nation, as  that  of  my  own  contemporaries. 

In  order  to  put  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
their  proper  distinctions,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion their  cohabitants  conceived  of  them,  I  have, 
with  yery  much  care  and  depth  of  meditation, 
thought  fit  to  erect  a  chamber  of  Fame,  and 
established  certain  rules,  which  are  to  be  ob. 
served  in  admitting  members  into  this  iUustrions 
society. 

In  this  chamber  of  Fame  there  are  to  be  three 
tables  but  of  different  lengths ;  the  first  is  to  con- 
tain exactly  twelve  persons ;  the  second,  twenty ; 
and  the  tlurd  a  hundred.  Thb  is  reckoned  to 
be  the  fhll  number  of  those  who  have  any  com. 
petent  share  of  fame.  At  tbe  first  jC-  these  ta- 
bles are  to  b^  placed,  in  their  order,  the  twelve 
most  famous  persons  in  the  world ;  not  with  re- 
gard to  the  things  they  are  famous  for,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  fame,  whether  in 
valour,  wit,  or  learning.  Thus,  if  a  scholar  be 
more  famous  than  a  soldier,  he  is  to  sit  above 
him.  Neither  dlust  any  preference  be  given  to 
virtue,  if  the  person  be  not  equally  famous. 

When  the  first  table  is  filled,  the  next  in  re- 
nown  must  be  seated  at  the  second,  and  so  on  in 
like  manner  to  the  number  of  twenty ;  as  also  in 
the  same  order  at  the  third,  which  is  to  hold  a 
hundred.  At  these  tables,  no  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  seniority:  for  if  Julius  Cecsar  shall  b«  judged 
more  famous  than  Romulus  and  Scipio,  he  must 
have  the  precedence.  No  person  who  has  not 
been  dead  a  hundred  years  must  be  offered  to  a 
place  at  any  of  these  tables ;  and  because  this  is 
altogether  a  lay -society,  and  that  sacred  persona 
move  upon  greater  motives  than  that  of  fame,  no 
persons  celebrated  in  holy  writ,  or  any  ecclesi- 
astical  men  whatsoever,  are  to  be  introduced 
here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side, 
table  for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  ex- 
istence; such  as  I&rcules,  Theseus,  ^Bneas, 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.  But  because  it  is 
apprehended,  that  there  may  be  great  contention 
about  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly  desires 
the  opinion  of  the  learned,  towards  Mil  assistance 
in  placing  every  person  according  to  his  rank, 
that  none  may  have  just  occasion  of  offence. 

The  merits  of  the  cause  shall  be  judged  by 
plurality  of  voices. 

For  the  more  impartial  execution  of  this  im- 
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portant  aJSkir,  it  is  desired  that  no  man  will  offer 
his  favourite  hero,  scholar,  or  poet ;  and  that  the 
.learned  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  at  Mr.  Morphew's  near  Stationer*B.hall, 
their  several  lists  for  the  first  table  only,  and  in 
the  order  they  would  have  them  placed ;  after 
which,  the  pfffpoaer  will  compare  the  several 
listsi  and  make  another  for  the  public,  wherein 
every  name  shall  be  ranked  according  to  the 
voices  it  has  bad.  Under  this  chamber  is  to  be 
a  dark  vault  for  the  same  number  of  persons  of 
evil  fame. 

It  is  humbly  submitted  to  consideration,  whe- 
ther the  project  would  not  be  better  if  the  per- 
sons of  true  fame  meet  in  a  middle /oom,  those 
of  dubious  existence  in  an  upper  room,  and  those 
of  evil  fame  in  a  lower  dark  room. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  no  historians  are  to  be 
admitted  at  any  of  these  tables ;  because  they 
are  appointed  to  conduct  the  several  persons  to 
their  seats,  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  ushers 
to  the  assemblies. 

I  call  upon  the  learned  world  to  send  me  their 
assistance  towards  this  design,  it  being  a  matter 
of  too  great  moment  for  any  one  person  to  de- 
termine. But  I  do  assure  them,  their  lists  shall 
be  examined  with  great  fidelity,  and  those  that 
are  exposed  to  the  public,  made  with  all  the 
caution  imaginable. 

In  the.  mean  time,  while  I  wait  for  these  lists, 
I  am  employed  in  keeping  people  in  a  right  way 
to  avoid  the  contrary  to  fame  and  applause ;  to 
wit,  blame,  and  derision.  For  this  end,  I  work 
upon  that  useful  project  of  the  penny-post,  by 
tlie  benefit  of  which  it  is  proposed,  that  a  chari- 
table society  be  established :  from  which  society 
there  shall  go  every  day,  circular  letters  to  all 
parts  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  tell  people 
of  their  faults  in  a  friendly  and  private  manner, 
whereby  the/  may  know  what  the  world  thinks 
of  them,  before  it  is  declared  to  the  world  that 
they  are  thus  faulty.  This  method  cannot  fail 
of  universal  good  consequences :  for,  it  is  further 
added,  that  they  who  will  not  be  reformed  by  it, 
must  be  contented  to  see  the  several  letters  print- 
ed, which  were  not  regarded  by  them,  that  when 
they  will  not«4ake  private  reprehension,  they 
may  be  tried  further  by  a  public  one.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  print  the  following 
epistles  of  that  kind,  to  some  persons,  and  the 
more  because  they  are  of  the  fair  sex. 

This  went  on  Friday  last  to  a  very  fine  lady : 

*  Madam, — I  am  highly  sensible  that  thore  is 
nothing  of  so  tender  a  nature  as  the  reputation 
and  conduct  of  ladies ;  and  tliat  when  there  is 
the  least  stain  got  into  their  fame,  it  is  hardly 
ever  to  be  washed  out.  When  I  have  said  this, 
you  will  believe  I  am  extremely  concerned  to 
near,  at  every  visit  I  make,  that  your  manner 
of  wearing  your  hair  is  a  mere  affectation  of 
beauty,  as  well  as  that  your  neglect  of  powder 
has  been  a  common  evil  to  your  sex.  It  is  to 
you  an  advantage  to  show  that  abundance  of  fine 
tresses:  but  I  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  tlie 
force  of  your  beauty,  and  the  imitation  of  you, 
costs  Eleonora  great  sums  of  money  to  her  tire- 
woman for  false  locks,  besides  what  is  allowed 
to  her  maid  for  keeping  the  secret,  that  she  is 
gray.    I  must  take  leave  to  add  to  this  admoni- 


tion,  that  you  are  not  to  reign  above  four  months 
and  odd  days  longer.  Therefore,  I  must  desire 
you  to  raise  and  friz  your  hair  a  little,  for  it  is 
downright  insolence  to  bo  thus  handsome  with- 
out art;  and  you  will  forgive  me  for  entreating 
you  to  do  now  out  of  compassion,  what  you  must 
soon  do  out  of  necessity. — I  am,  madam,  your 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant.* 

This  person  dresses  just  as  she  did  before  I 
writ ;  as  does  also  the  lady  to  whom  I  addressed 
the  following  billet  the  same  day : 

'  Madam, — Let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  off  Uie 
patches  at  the  lower  end  of  your  lefl  cheek,  and 
1  will  allow  two  more  under  your  lefl  eye,  which 
will  contribute  more  to  the  symmetry  of  your 
face ;  except  you  would  please  to  remqire  the  ten 
black  atoms  on  your  ladyship*s  chin  and  wear 
one  large  patch  instead  of  them.  If  so,  you 
may  properly  enough  retain  the  three  patcaee 
above  mentioned. — I  am,  &c.* 

This,  I  thought,  had  all  the  oivlHty  and  xea« 
son  in  the  world  in  it ;  but  whether  my  letters 
are  intercepted,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  lady  patches 
as  she  used  to  do.  It  is  to  be  observed  by  all 
the  charitable  society,  as  an  instruction  in  their 
epistles,  that  they  teU  people  of  nothing  but  what 
is  in  their  power  to  mend.  I  shall  giv^ftnother 
instance  of  this  way  of  writing :  two  siaters  in 
Essex-street  are  eternally  gaping  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  if  they  knew  not  the  value  of  time,  or 
would  call  in  companions.  Upon  which  I  writ 
the  following  line : 

*  Dear  Crbatureb, — On  the  receipt  of  this, 
shut  your  casemente.' 

But  I  went  by  yesterday,  and  found  them  still 
at  the  window.  What  can  a  man  do  in  this 
case,  but  go  on,  and  wrap  himself  up  in  his  own 
integrity,  with  satisfaction  only -in  this  melan- 
choly truth,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and 
that  if  no  one  is  the  better,  for  his  admonitions, 
yet  he  is  himself  the  more  virtuous  in  that  he 
gave  those  advices  7 

St.  James'*8  Coffee-house^  September  12. 

lietters  of  the  thirteenth  instant  from  the  duke 
of  Marlborough^s  camp  at  Havre,  advise,  that 
the  necessary  dispositions  were  made  for  open- 
ing- the  trenches  before  Mons.  The  direction 
of  the  siege  is  to  be  committed  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  designed  to  take  his  post  accord- 
ingly, with  thirty  battalions  and  thirty  squad- 
rons, on  the  day  following.  On  the  seventeenth 
lieutenant-general  Cadogan*  set  out  for  Brussels^ 
to  iiasten  the  ammunition  and  artillery  which  is 
to  be  employed  in  this  enterprise  ;  and  the  con- 
foderato  army  was  extended  from  the  Haisne  to 
the  Troulle,  m  order  to  cover  the  siege.  The 
loss  of  the  confodcrates  in  the  late  battle  is  not 
exactly  known ;  but  it  appears,  by  a  list  traas- 


♦  No  officer  was  so  much  relied  upon  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  had  the  care  of  making  oufalmo^t  every 
camp  during  the  war  in  the  Netlierlauds  and  Germany, 
which  be  ex<?cuted  so  skillfully,  that  it  is  observed,  the 
duke  was  never  surprised  m  attacked  in  camp,  during 
1  all  that  war. 
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mitted  to  the  states-gfeneral,  that  the  numher  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  their  service  amounts 
to  abore  eight  thousand.  It  is  computed,  that 
the  English  have  lost  fiflcao  hundred  men,  and 
the  rest  of  the  allies  above  five  thousand,  includ- 
ing the  wounded.  The  states-general  have  taken 
the  meet  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  rein- 
forcing  their  troops;  and  it  is  expected,  that  in 
eight  or  ten  days  the  army  will  be  as  numerous 
as  before  the  battle.  The  affairs  in  Italy  afford 
OS  nothing  remarkable ;  only  that  it  is  hoped, 
the  difference  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin  will  be  speedily  accommodated.  Letters 
from  Poland  present  us  with  a  near  prospect  of 
seeing  king  Augustus  re-established  on  the 
throne,  all  parties  bein^  very  industrious  to  re- 
eoncile  themselves  to  his  interests. 

WUPBCoffee-house,  September  12, 

Of  all  the  pretty  arts  in  which  our  modem 
writers  excel,  there  is  not  any  which  is  mpre  to 
be  recomsnended  bo  the  imitation  of  beginners, 
thaa  the  skill  of  transition  from  one  snBject  to 
another.  I  know  not  whether  I  make  myself 
well  understood;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  way  of 
stringing  a  discourse,  used  in  the  Mercure  Gal- 
lant,  the  Gentleman^s  Journal,*  and  other  baja. 
cd  writing;  not  to  mention  how  naturally, things 
present  Ibemselves  to  such  as  harangue  in  pul- 
pits, a<|d  other  occasions  which  occur  to  the 
learned,  are  methods  worthy  commendation.  I 
sihall  attempt  this  style  myself  in  a  few  lines. 
Suppose  I  was  discoursing  upon  the  king  of 
Sweden's  passing  the  Boristhenes.  The  Boris- 
thenes  is  a  great  river,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of 
thcf  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  The  Danube  I  can- 
not think  of,  without  reflecting  on  that  unhappy 
prince  who  had  such  fair  territories  on  the  banks 
of  it;  I  mean  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who,  by  our 
last  letters,  is  retired  from  Mons.  Mons  is  as 
strong  a  fortification  as  any  which  has  no  cita- 
del :  and  places  which  are  not  completely  forti- 
fied arc,  methinks,  lessons  to  princes  t*hat  they 
are  not  onnnipotent,  but  liable  to  the  strokes  of 
Jutone.  But  as  all  princes  are  subject  to  such 
eaiamities,  it  is  the  part  of  men  of  letters  to 
guard  them  from  the  observations  of  all  small 
writers ;  for  which  reason,  I  shall  conclude  my 
present  remarks,  by  publishing  the  following 
advertisement,  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  all  who 
dwell  in  the  suburbs  of  learning. 

*  Whereas  the  king  of  Sweden  has  been  so 
■nfiirtnnate  as  to  receive  a  wound  in  his  heel ; 
we  do  hereby  prohibit  all  epigrammatists  in 
•Hlier  language  and  both  universities,  as  well  as 
all  other  poets,  of  what  denomination  soever,  to 
■lake  any  mention  of  Achilles  having  received 
his  death's  wound  in  the  same  part. 

*We  do  likewise  forbid  all  comparisons  in 
eoffiae4iouses  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  said  king  of  Sweden,  and  from  making  any 
aarallcls  between  the  death  of  Patkul  and  Philo- 
mm ;  we  being  very  apprehensive  of  the  reflec- 
tions tMft.  several  politicians  have  ready  by  them 
to  produce  on  this  occasion,  and  being  willing, 
as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  free  the  town  from  ail 
impertinences  of  this  nature.' 


*  PaMisbed  about  ibe  beginning  or  the  lut  century, 
in  -fto. 
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duicquid  agunt  tiominea 

noslri  est  farrago  libelli.  Juv.  Sat-  i.  85, 86. 

Whatever  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream. 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

From  my  own  Afifiimentf  September  14* 

The  progress  of  onr  endeavours  will  of  neces- 
sity be  very  much  interrupted,  except  the  learn- 
ed  world  will  please  to  send  their  lists  to  the 
chamber  of  Fame  with  all  expedition.  There  is 
nothing  can  so  much  contribute  to  create  a  noble 
emulati6n  in  our  youth,  as  the  honourable  men- 
tion of  such,  whose  actions  have  outlived  the  in- 
juries  of  time,  and  recommended  themselves  so 
far  to  the  world,  that  it  is  become  learning  to 
know  the  least  circumstance  of  their  affairs.  It 
is  a  great  incentive  to  see,  that  some  men  have 
raised  themselves  so  highly  above  their  fellow- 
creatures,  that  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  are 
spent  in  inquiries  afler  the  particular  actions  of 
the  most  illustrious.  True  it  is,  that  without 
this  impulse  to  fame*  and  reputation,  our  indus- 
try would  stagnate,  and  that  livelj^  desire  of 
pleasing  each  other,  die  away.  This  opinion 
was  so  established  in  the  heathen  world,  that 
their  sense  of  living  appeared  insipid,  except 
their  being  was  enlivened  with  a  consciousness 
that  they  were  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
.  Upon  examining  the  proportion  of  men^s  fame 
for  my  table  of  twelve,  I  thought  it  no  ill  way 
(since  I  had  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  they 
were  to  be  ranked  simply  as  they  were  famous, 
without  regard  to  their  virtue,)  to  ask  my  sister 
Jenny's  advice ;  and  particularly  mentioned  to 
her  the  name  of  Aristotle.  She  immediately 
told  me,*  he  was  a  very  great  scholar,  and  that 
she  had  read  him  at  the  boarding-school.  She 
certainly  means  a  trifle,  sold  by  the  hawkers 
called  *  Aristotle's  Problems.'  But  this  raised  a 
great  scruple  in  me,  whether  a  fame  increased 
by  imposition  of  others  is  to  be  added  to  bis  ac- 
count, or  that  these  excrescences,  which  grow 
out  of  his  real  reputation,  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  pass  things  under  the  covert 
of  his  name,  should  be  considered  in  giving  him 
his  seat  in  the  chamber  ?  This  punctilio  is  re- 
ferred to  the  learned.  In  the  meantime,  so  ill- 
natured  are  mankind,  that  I  believe  I  have 
names  already  sent  me  sufficient  to  fill  up  my 
lists  for  the  dark  room,  and  every  one  is  apt 
enough  to  send  in  their  accounts  of  ill-deservera. 
This  malevolence  does  not  proceed  from  a  real 
dislike  of  virtue,  but  a  diabolical  prejudice 
against  it,  which  makes  men  willing  to  destroy 
what  they  care  not  to  imitate*  Thus  you  see 
the  greatest  characters  among  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  those  you  live  with,  are  traduced  by 
all  below  them  in  virtue,  who  never  mention 
them  but  with  an  exception.  However,  I  believe 
I  shall  not  give  the  world  much  trouble  about 
filling  my  tables  for  those  of  evil  fame ;  for  I 
have  some  thoughts  of  clapping  up  the  sharpers 
there,  as  fast  as  I  can  lay  hold  of  them. 

At  present,  I  am  employed  in  looking  over  the 
several  notices  which  I  have  received  of  their 
nfanner  of  dexterity,  and  the*  way  at  dice  of 
making  all  rugp,  as  the  cant  is.  The  whole  art 
of  securing  a  die  has  lately  been  sent  mo,  by  a 
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person  who  was  of  the  fraternity,  but  is  disabled 
bj  the  loss  of  a  finger ;  by  which  means  he  can« 
not  practise  that  trick  as  he  used  bo  do.  But  I 
am  Tory  much  at  a  loss  how  to  call  some  of  the 
ft.ir  sex,  who  are  accomplices  with  the  Knights 
of  Industry  ;*  for  my  metaphorical  dogs  are  easily 
enough  understood ;  but  the  feminine  gender  of 
dogs  has  so  harsh  a  sound,  that  we  know  not 
how  to  name  it  But  I  am  credibly  informed, 
that  there  are  female  dogs  as  voracious  as  the 
males,  and  make  advances  to  young  fellows, 
without  any  other  design  but  coming  to  a  fami- 
liarity  with  their  purses.  I  have  aim  bug  lists 
of  persons  of  condition,  who  are  certainly  of  the 
same  regimen  with  these  banditti,  and  instru- 
mental  to  their  cheats  upon  undiscerning  men 
of  their  own  rank.  These  add  their  gcwd  re- 
putation  to  carry  on  the  impostures  of  others, 
whose  very  names  would  else  be  defence  enouffh 
against  &lUng  into  their  hands.  But,  for  the 
honour  of  our  nation,  these  shall  be  unm^ntion- 
ed ;  provided  we  hear  no  more  of  such  practices, 
and  that  they  shall  not  from  henceforward  suffer 
the  society  of  such  as  they  know  to  be  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  order,  discipline  and  virtue.  If 
it  appear  that  they  go  on  in  encouraging  them, 
they  must  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
severest  rules  of  history,  where  all  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  world  with  impartiality,  and  without 
respect  to  persons, 

*  So  let  the  strkken  deer  go  weep.* 

WUVs  Coffee-house^  September  14 

I  find  left  here  for  me  the  following  epistle : 

'Sir, — Having  lately  read  your  discourse 
about  the  family  of  Trubies,*  wherein  you  ob. 
served,  that  there  are  some  who  fall  into  laugh' 
ter  out  of  a  certain  benevolence  in  their  temper, 
and  not  out  of  the  ordinary  motive,  viz.  contempt, 
and  triumph  over  the  imperfections  of  others  ; 
I  have  conceived  a  good  idea  of  your  knowledge 
of  mankind.  And,  as  you  have  a  tragi'^omic 
genius,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give  us  your 
thoughts  of  a  quite  different  effect,  which  also 
is  caused  by  other  motives  than  what  are  com- 
monly  taken  notice  of  What  I  would  have  you 
treat  of,  is  the  cause  of  shedding  tears.  I  desire 
you  wouM  discuss  it  a  little,  with  observations 
upon  the  various  occasions  which  provoke  us  to 
that  expression  of  our  concern,  &c 

To  obey  this  complaisant  gentleman,  I  know 
no  way  so  short  as  examining  the  various  touches 
of  my  own  bosom,  on  several  occurrences  in  a 
long  life,  to  the  evening  of  which  I  am  arrived, 
after  as  many  various  incidents  as  any  body  has 
met  with.  I  have  often  reflected,  that  there  is 
a  mat  similitude  in  the  motions  of  the  heart  in 
mirth  and  in  sorrow ;  and  I  think  the  usual  oc- 
casion of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
something  which  is  sudden  and  unexpected. 
The  mind  has  not  a  sufficient  time  to  recollect 
its  force,  and  immediately  gushes  into  tears  be- 
fore we  can  utter  ourselves  by  speech  or  com- 
plaint. The  most  notorious  causes  of  these 
drops  from  our  eyea  are  pity,  sorrow,  joy,  and 
reconciliation.    • 


*  Tatler,  No.  63.  I 


The  fair  sex,  who  are  made  of  man  and  not 
of  earth,  have  a  more  delioatc  humanity  than  we 
have ;  and  pity  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
their  tears :  for  as.  we  are  inwardly  composed  of 
an  aptitude  to  every  circumstance  of  life,  and 
every  thing  that  befalls  any  one  person  might 
have  happened  to  any  other  of  the  human  race ; 
self-love,  and  a  sense  of  the  pain  we  ourselves 
should  suffer  in  the  circumstances  of  any  whom 
we  pity,  is  the  cause  of  that  compassion.  Such 
a  reflection  in  the  breast  of  a  woman,  imme- 
diately inclines  her  to  tears ;  but  in  a  man,  it 
makes  him  think  how  such  a  one  ought  to  act 
on  that  occasion  suitably  to  the  dignity  of  hia 
nature.  Thus  a  woman  is  ever  moved  for  those 
whom  she  hears  lament,  and  a  man  for  those 
whom  he  observes  to  suffer  in  silence.  It  is  a 
man*s  own  behaviour  in  the  circumstances  he  is 
under,  which  procures  him  the  esteem  of  others, 
and  not  merely  the  affliction  itself  which  de- 
mands our  pity  ;  for  we  never  give  a  man  thai 
passion  which  he  falls  into  for  £mself.  He  that 
commends  himself  never  purchases  our  ap- 
plause ;  nor  he  who  bewails  himself,  our  pi^. 

Going  through  an  alley  the  other  day,  l  ob- 
served  a  noisy  impudent  ben^ar  bawl  out, '  that 
he  was  wounded  in  a  mercnant-man ;  that  he 
had  lost  his  poor  limbs ;  and  showed  a  leg  clout- 
ed up.  All  that  passed  by  made  what  haste  they 
could  out  of  his  sight  and  hearing;  but  a  poor 
follow  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  with  a  rusty 
coat,  a  melancholy  air,  and  sort  voice,  desired 
them  *  to  look  upon  -a  man  not  used  to  beg.* 
The  latter  received  the  charity  of  almost  every 
one  that  went  by.  The  strings  of  the  heart, 
which  are  to  be  touched  to  give  us  compassioo, 
are  not  so  played  on  but  by  the  finest  hand.  We 
see  in  tragical  representations,  it  is  not  the 
pomp  of  language,  nor  the  magnificence  of 
dress,  in  which  the  passion  is  wrought,  that 
touches  sensible  spirits;  but  something  of  a 
plain  and  simple  nature,  which  breaks  in  upon 
our  souls  by  that  sympathy  which  is  given  as 
for  our  mutual  good-will  and  service. 

In  the  tragedy  of  *  Macbeth,'  where  Wilka 
acts  the  part  of  a  man  whose  family  has  been 
murdered  in  his  absence,  tlie  wildness  of  hia 
passion,  which  is  run  over  in  a  torrent  of  (uda- 
mitous  circumstances,  does  but  raise  my  spirits, 
and  give  me  the  alarm :  but  when  he  skilfully 
seems  to  be  out  of  breath,  and  is  brought  too 
low  to  say  more ;  and  upon  a  second  reflecttioa 
cries  only,  wiping  his  eyes,  *  What,  both  chil- 
dren !  Both,  both  my  children  gone  !*  there  ia 
no  resisting  a  sorrow  which  seems  to  have  cast 
about  for  all  the  reasons  possible  for  its  consola- 
tion, but  has  no  resource.  *  There  is  not  one 
left ;  but  both,  both  are  murdered  V  such  snddea 
starts  from  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  a 
plain  sentiment  expressed  in  an  artless  way,  are 
the  irresistible  strokes  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
The  same  great  master,  Shakspeare,  can  afford 
us  instances  of  all  the  places  where  our  souls  are 
accessible ;  and  ever  commands  our  team  Bat 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ho  draws  them  from 
some  unexpected  source,  which  seems  not  wholly 
of  a  piece  with  the  discourse.  Thus,  whoa 
Brutus  and  Cassius  had  a  debate  in  the  tragedy 
of  *  Ccesar,*  and  rose  to  warm  lan^age  against 
«ach  other,  insomuch  that  it  had  uraort  come  to 
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ithiiig  that  might  be  iktal,  until  they^  recol- 
lected thoinaelTe8;.Bn]tcui  does  more  thim  make 
an  apology  for  the  heat  he  had  been  in,  by  say- 
ing, *  Portia  is  dead.*  Here  Cassius  is  all  ten- 
demees,  and  ready  to  dissolve,  when  he  consi- 
ders that  the  mind  of  his  friend  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  greatest  affliction  imaginable, 
when  he  had  been  adding  to  it  by  a  debate  on 
trifles ;  which  makes  him,  in  the  anguish  of  his 
heart,  cry  out,  *  How  scaped  I  killing,  when  I 
thos  provoked  you  V  This  is  an  incident  which 
mores  the  soul  in  all  its  sentiments  ;  and  Cas- 
sitts's  heart  was  at  once  touched  with  all  the 
soft  pangs  of  pity,  remorse,  and  reconciliation. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  by  Horace,  *  If  you  would  have 
me  weep,  you  must  first  weep  yourself.*  This 
is*not  literally  true ;  lor  it  would  have  been  as 
rightly  said,  if  we  observe  nature.  That  I  shall 
certainly  weep,  if  you  do  not :  but  what  is  in- 
tended by  that  expression  is,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  passion,  except  you  show  that  you 
suffer  yonrselfl  Therefore,  the  true  art  seems 
to  be,  that  when  you  would  have  the  person  you 
represent  pitied,  you  must  show  him  at  once  in 
the  highest  grief,  and  struggling  to  bear  it  with 
decency  and  patience.  In  Uiis  case,  we  sigh  for 
him,  and  give  him  every  groan  he  suppresses. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  young  enough  to 
feUow  the  spwts  of  the  field,  I  have  more  than 
oooe  rode  off  at  the  death  of  a  deer,  when  I 
have  seen  the  animal,  in  an  affliction  which  ap- 
peared human,  without  the  least  noise,  let  fall 
tears  when  he  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  and 
I  have  thought  of  the  sorrow  I  saw  him  in, 
when  his  haunch  came  to  the  table.  But  our 
tears  are  not  given  only  to  objects  of  pity,  but 
the  mind  has  recourse  to  that  relief  in  all  oc- 
essions  which  give  us  great  emotion.  Thus, 
to  be  apt  to  shed  tears  is  a  sign  of  a  great  as 
wvll  88  little  spirit  I  have  heard  say,  the  pre- 
sent  pope*  never  passes  through  the  people,  who 
always  kneel  in  crowds,  and  ask  his  benedic- 
tion, but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from  his 
crfes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination 
that  he  is  the  father  of  all  those  people ;  and 
that  he  is  touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevo- 
lence, that  it  breaks  out  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
Yoa  see  friends,  who  have  been  long  absent, 
transported  in  the  same  manner:  a  thousand 
little  imacres  crowd  upon  them  at  their  meet- 
ing,  as  all  the  joys  and  griefs  they  have  known 
daring  their  separation ;  and,  in  one  hurrv  of 
thought,  they  conceive  how  they  should  have 
participated  in  those  occasions ;  and  weep,  be- 
eaose  their  minds  are  too  fhll  to  wait  the  slow 
sxpression  of  words.  , 

Bis  14cnnnis  vitam  damui,  et  miaerewtmuB  nltro. 

Firff.  JEn.  ii.  145. 

With  tears  the  wretch  confirmed  his  tale  of  woe ; 
And  soft-ey'd  pity  pleaded  fbr  the  foe.    JL  Wfnne.   . 

There  is  lately  broke  loose  from  the  London 
pack,  a  very  tall  dangerous  biter.  He  is  now 
at  tba  Batn,  and  it  b  feared  will  make  a  dam- 
aafab  havoc  amongst  the  game.  His  manner 
cf  Uting  is  new,  and  he  is  called  the  Top.  He 
secures  one  die  betwixt  his  two  fingers:  the 
«lfaer  is  fixed,  by  the  help  of  a  fiimous  wax, 

*  Pope  Clensat  XL 


invented  by  an  apothecary,  since  a  gamester : 
a  little  of  which  he  puts  upon  his  fore-finger, 
and  that  holds  the  die  in  the  box  at  his  devo- 
tion. Great  sums  have  been  lately  won  by 
th^se  ways ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  tJus  hint  of 
his  manner  of  cheating  will  open  the  eyes  of 
many  who  are  every  day  imposed  upon. 

There  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  sud- 
denly  published,  a  book  entitled,  *An  Appen- 
dix to  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  ;**  wherein 
will  be  set  forth  at  large,  that  all  our  dissen- 
sions are  owing  to  the  laziness  of  persons  in  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  that  none  of  the  present 
schisms  could  have  crept  into  the  flock,  but  by 
the  negli^renoe  of  the  pastors.  There  is  a  di- 
gression m  this  treatise,  proving,  that  the  pre- 
tences made  by  the  priesthood,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  is  only  a 
trick  to  make  the  laity  passionate  for  that  of 
which  they  themselves  have  been  negligent. 
The  whole  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to 
the  clergr^,  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  and  prac- 
tice o£  piety,  as  the  only  method  to  support,  the 
highest  of  all  honours,  that  of  a  priest  who  lives 
and  acts  according  to  his  character. 
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Noe  fiwere,  a  vulgo  longe  lateque  remotes  ? 

Hot,  1  Sat.  v.  i.  17. 

Bat  how  shall  we,  who  diflfer  fhr  and  wide. 
From  the  mere  vulgar,  this  great  poiot  decide.  . 

Franeii, 

From  my  oum  Apartment,  September  16. 

It  is,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  present  being, 
the  great  end  of  education  to  raise  ourselves 
above  the  vulgar ;  but  what  is  intended  by  the 
vulgar,  is  no^  methinks,  enough  understood. 
In  me,  indeed,  that  word  raises  a  quite  different 
idea  ftom  what  it  usually  does  in  others ;  but 
perhaps  that  proceeds  flrom  my  being  old,  and 
beginning  to  want  the  relish  of  such  satisfac- 
tions as  are  the  ordinary  entertainment  of  men. 
However,  such  as  my  opinion  is  in  this  case,  I 
will  speak  it ;  bucause  it  is  possible  that  turn  of 
thought  may  b®  received  by  others,  who  may 
reap  as  much  satisfaction  from  it  as  I  do  myselfl 

It  is  to  me  a  very  groat  meanness,  and  some- 
thing much  below  a  philoeopher,  which  is  what 
I  mean  by  a  grentleman,  to  rank  a  man  among 
Uie  vulgar  fbr  the  condition  of  life  he  is  in,  ana 
not  according  to  his  behaviour,  his  thoughts, 
and  sentiments,  in  that  condition.  For  if  a 
man  be  loaded  with  riches  iud  honours,  and  in 
that  state  of  life  has  thoughts  and  inclinations 
below  the  meanest  artificer;  is  not  such  an  ar- 
tificer, who,  within  Jiis  power,  is  good  to  his 
fViends,  moderate  in  his  demands  fbr  his  labour, 
and  cheerful  in  his  occupation,  very  much 
superior  to  him  who  lives  for  no  other  end  but 
to  serve  himself,  and  assumes  a  preference  in 
all  his  words  and  acti<ms  to  those  who  act  their 
part  with  much   more   grace  than  himself? 


•  A  celebrated  book,  written  by  Dr.  John  Eachard. 
andpabUshedinlOUi. 
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EpictetOfl  has  made  ase  of  the  similitude  of  a 
sta^-play  to  human  life  with  much  spirit  *  It 
is  not,*  says  he,  *  to  bo  considered  among  the 
actors,  who  is  prince,  or  who  is  beg^r,  but  who 
acts  prince  or  beggar  best.'  The  circumstance 
of  life  should  not  be  that  which  gives  us  place, 
but  our  behaviour  in  that  circumstance  is  what 
should  be  our  solid  distinction.  Thus  a  wise 
man  should  think  no  man  above  him  or  below 
him,  any  further  than  it  regards  the  outward 
order  or  discipline  of  the  world :  for,  if  we  con- 
ceive too  great  an  idea  of  the  eminence  of  our 
superiors,  or  subordination  of  our  inferiors,  it 
will  have  an  ill  effect  upon  our  behaviour  to 
both.  He  who  thinks  no  man  above  him  but 
for  his  virtue,  none  below  him  but  for  his  vice, 
can  never  be  obsequious  or  assuming  in  a  wrong 
place ;  but  will  frequently  emulate  men  in  rank 
below  him,  and  pity  those  above  him. 

This  sense  of  mankind  is  'so  far  from  a  le- 
velling principle,  that  it  only  sets  us  upon  a 
true  basis  of  distinction,  and  doubles  the  merit 
of  such  as  become  their  condition.  A  man  in 
power,  who  can,  without  the  ordinary  prepos- 
•  sessions  which  stop  the  way  to  the  true  know- 
ledge and  service  of  mankind,  overlook  the  little 
distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 
discountenance  successful  indesert,  has,  in  the 
minds  of  knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel 
rather  than  a  man;  and  is  above  the  rest  of 
men  in  the  highest  character  he  can  be,  even 
that  of  their  bencfacter. 

^  Turning  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  taking  my 
pipe  this  evening,  after  this  manner,  it  was  no 
small  delight  to  me  to  receive  advice  from  Fe- 
licia, that  Eboracensis*  was  appointed  a  go- 
vernor of  one  of  their  plantations.  As  I  am  a 
great  lover  of  mankind,  I  took  part  in  the  hap. 
piness  of  that  people  who  were  to  be  governed 
by  one  of  so  great  humanity,  justice,  and  ho- 
'  nour.  Eboracensis  has  read  all  the  schemes 
which  writers  have  formed  of  government  and 
order,  and  has  been  long  conversant  with  men 
who  have  tiie  reins  in  their  hands ;  so  that  he 
can  very  well  distinguish  between  chimerical 
and  practical  politics.  It  is  a  great  blessing, 
when  men  have  to  deal  with  such  different 
characters  in  the  same  species  as  those  of  free- 
men  and  slaves,  that  they  who  command  have  a 
just  sense  of  human  nature  itself,  by  which  they 
can  temper  the  haughtiness  of  the  master,  and 
soflan  the  servitude  of  the  slave — *Hib  tibi 
erunt  artcs.'  This  is  the  notion  with  which 
those  of  the  plantation  receive^  Eboracensis: 
and  as  I  have  cast  his  nativity,  I  find  there 
will  be  a  record  made  of  tliis  person^s  adminis- 
tration; and  on  that  part  of  the  shore  from 
whence  he  embarks  to  return  from  his  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  a  monument,  with  these 
words :  *  Here  the  people  wept,  and  took  leave 
of  Eboracensis,  the  first  governor  our  mother 
Felicia  sent,  who,  during  his  command  hero,  be- 
lieved himself  her  subject.* 

Willie  Chocolate-house^  September  16. 

The  following  latter  wants  such  sudden  de- 
spatch,  that  all  things  else  must  wait  for  this 
time: 


*  Dr,  Sharp,  archbiiliop  of  York. 


Sept.  13,  eqnal  day  and  night. 
'  Sir,—- There  are  two  ladies,  who,  having  a 
good  opinion  of  your  taste  and  judgment,  desire 
you  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  following  par- 
ticular, which  perhaps  you  may  allow  very  ex« 
traordiuary.  The  two  ladies  before-mentioned 
have,  a  considerable  time  since,  contracted  a 
more  sincere  and  constant  friendship  than  their 
adversaries,  the  men,  will  allow  consistent  with 
the  frailty  of  female  nature ;  and  being,  from  a 
long  acquaintance,  convinced  of  Uie  perfect 
ugrecment  of  their  tempers,  have  thought  upon 
an  expedient  to  prevent  their  separation,  and 
cannot  think  any  so  effectual  (since  it  is  com- 
mon for  love  to  destroy  friendship)  as  to  give 
up  both  their  liberties  to  the  same  person  in 
marriage.  The  gentleman  they  have  pitched 
upon  is  neither  well  bred  nor  agreeable,  his  un- 
derstanding moderate,  and  his  person  never 
designed  to  charm  women  ;  but  having  so  much 
self-interest  in  his  nature,  as  to  be  satisfied  with 
making  double  contracts,  upon  condition  of  ro- 
rccciving  double  fortunes ;  and  most  men  being 
so  far  sensible  of  the  uneasiness  that  one  womaa 
occasions;  they  think  him,  for  these  reasons, 
the  most  likely  person  of  their  acquaintance  to 
receive  these  proposals.  Upon  all  other  ac- 
counts, he  is  the  last  man  either  of  them  would 
choose,  yet  for  this,  preferable  to  all  the  rest 
They  desire  to  know  your  opinion  the  next  post, 
resolving  to  defer  farther  proceeding,  until  they 
have  received  it. — I  am,  Sir,  your  unknown, 
unthought  of,  humble  servant, 

'BRIDGET  EITHERSIDE.' 

This  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  much  mi^ht 
be  objected  by  me,  who  am  something  of  a 
civilian,  bo  the  case  of  two  marrying  the  same 
man:  but  these  ladies  are,  I  perceive,  free- 
thinkers ;  and  therefore  I  shall  speak  only  to 
the  prudential  part  of  tliis  design,  merely  as 
a  philosopher,  without  entering  into  the  merit 
of  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil  law.  These 
constant  friends,  Piladea  and  Orestea,  are  itt 
a  loss  to  preserve  their  friendship  from  the  en- 
croachments of  love :  for  which  end  they  have 
resolved  upon  a  fellow  who  cannot  be  the  ob- 
ject of  affection  or  esteem  to  either,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  rob  one  of  the  place  each  has 
in  her  friend*s  heart.  But  in  all  my  reading 
(and  I  have  read  all  that  the  sages  of  love  have 
writ)  I  have  found  the  greatest  danger  in  jea- 
lousy. The  ladies,  indeed,  to  avoid  tliis  passion, 
choose  a  sad  fellow ;  but  if  they  would  be  ad- 
vised by  me,  they  had  better  have  each  her 
worthless  man ;  otherwise,  he  that  was  despi- 
cable, while  he*  was  indifferent  to  them,  will 
become  valuable  when  he  seems  to  prefer  one 
to  the  other. 

I  remember  In  the  history  of  Don  Quixote  of 
la  Mancha,  there  is  a  memorable  passage,  which 
opens  to  us  the  weakness  of  our  nature  in  such 
particulars.  The  Don  falls  into  dii^course  with 
a  gentleman,  whom  he  calls  *  the  Knight  of  the 
Green  Cassock,*  and  is  invited  to  his  house. 
When  he  comes  there,  he  runs  into  discourse 
and  panegyric  upon  tlie  economy,  the  govern- 
ment, and  order  of  his  family,  the  education  of  . 
his  children,  and,  lastly,  on  the  singular  wisdom 
of  him  who  disposed  tliiings  witli  that  exactness. 
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The  gentleman  makes  a  soliloquy  to  himself:  *  O 
irresistible  power  of  flattery !  Though  I  know" 
this  is  a  madman,  I  cannot  help  being  taken 
with  his  applause.*  The  ladies  will  fmd  this 
much  more  true  in  the  case  of  their  lover ;  and 
the  woman  he  most  likes  will  certainly  be  more 
pleased,  she  whom  he  alights  more  offended, 
than  she  can  imagine  before  she  was  tried. 
Now,  I  humbly  propose,  that  Uiey  both  marry 
coxcombs  whom  they  are  sure  they  cannot  like, 
and  then  tliey  may  bo  pretty  secure  against  the 
change  of  affection,  which  they  fear ;  and,  by 
that  means,  preserving  the  temperature  under 
which  they  now  write,  enjoy,  during  life,  *  Equal 
day  and  night* 

SU»  Jamet^s  CoffeeJtoust,  September  16. 

There  is  no  manner  of  news;  but  people 
now  spend  their  time  in  coSce-houses  in  reflec- 
tions upon  the  particulars  of  the  late  glorious 
day,  and  collecting  the  several  parts  of  the  ac- 
tion, OS  they  are  produced  in  letters  from  private 
hands,  or  notices  given  to  us  by  accounts  in 
public  papers.  A  pleasant  gentleman,  alluding 
to  tlie  great  fences  through  which  we  pierced, 
said  this  evening,  '  the  French  thought  them- 
selves on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge,  but  it  prov- 
ed otherwise.*  Mr.  Kidney,*  who  has  long 
conversed  with,  and  filled  tea  for,  the  most  con- 
summate politicians,  was  pleased  to  give  me  an 
account  of  this  piece  of  ribaldry  ;  and  desired  me, 
on  that  occasion,  to  write  a  whole  paper  on  the 
subject  of  valour,  and  explain  how  that  quality, 
which  must  be  possessed  by  whole  armies,  is  so 
highly  preferable  in  one  man  rather  than  ano- 
ther ;  and  how  the  same  actions  are  but  mere 
acts  of  duty  in  some,  and  instances  of  the  most 
heroic  virtue  in  others.  He  advises  me  not  to 
fiul,  in  this  discourse,  to  mention  the  gallantry 
of  the  prince  of  Nassau  in  this  last  engagement; 
who,  when  a  battalion  made  a  halt  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  snatched  the  colours  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ensign,  and  planted  them  just  be- 
fore the  line  of  the  enemy,  calling  to  that  batta- 
lion to  take  care  of  their  colours  if  they  had  no 
regard  to  him.  Mr.  Kidney  has  my  promise  to 
obey  him  in  this  particular,  on  the  first  occasion 
that  offers. 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  is  now  compiling  exact  ac- 
counts  of  the  pay  of  the  militia,  and  the  com- 
mission-officers under  the  respective  lieutenan- 
cies of  Groat  Britain;  in  the  first  place,  of  those 
of  Ixmdon  and  Westminster ;  and  in  regard  that 
there  are  no  common  soldiers,  but  all  house- 
keepers, or  representatives  of  house-keepers,  in 
these  bodies,  the  sums  raised  by  the  officers  shall 
be  looked  into ;  and  their  fellow-soldiers,  or  ra- 
ther fellow  travellers  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  the  other,  not  defrauded  of  the  ten  pounds 
allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops. 

Whereas,  not  very  long  since,  at  a  tevern  be- 
tween Fleet-bridge  and  Charing-cross,  some  cer- 
tain  pofito  gentlemen  thought  fit  to  perform  the 
bacchanalian  exercises  of  devotion,  by  dancing 
without  clothes  on,  aflcr  the  manner  of  the  Prie- 
Adamites ;  this  is  to  ^rtify  those  persons,  that 

•  A  waiter  at  tbe  St.  J^ipes's  Cof&e-boiue. 


there  Is  no  manner  of  wit  or  humour  in  the  said 
practice ;  and  that  the  beadles  of  the  parish  are 
to  be  at  their  next  meeting,  where  it  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, whether  they  are  arrived  at  want  of 
feeling,  as  well  as  want  of  shame  7 

Whereas  a  chapel  clerk  was  lately  taken  in  a 
garret  on  a  flock-bed,  with  two  of  the  fi^ir  sex, 
who  are  usually  employed  in  sifling  cinders: 
this  is  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  persiste  in  be- 
ing a  scandal  both  to  laity  and  clergy,  as  being, 
as  it  were,  both  and  neither,  the  names  of  the 
nymphs  who  were  with  him  shall  be  printed ; 
therefore,  he  is  desired,  as  he  tenders  the  repu- 
tation of  his  ladies,  to  repent 

Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  information,  that 
an  eminent  and  noble  preacher  in  the  chief  con- 
gregation of  Great  Britein,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  guilty  of  presbyterian  fervency  and  ex- 
temporary prayer,  lately  read  his,  before  ser- 
mon ;  but  the  same  advices  acknowledging  that 
he  made  the  congregation  large  amends  by  the 
shortness  of  his  discourse,  it  is  thought  fit  to 
make  no  further  observation  upon  it. 
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duicquid  agnnt  homines 

nostri  est  fiirrago  libelli.    Jvm.  Sat.  1. 85, 86» 

Whatever  good  is  done,  tohaiever  ill — 
By  human  kind,  shall  this  collection  fill. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  19. 

The  following  letter,  in  prosecution  of  what  I 
have  lately  asserted,  has  urged  that  matter  so 
much  bettor  than  I  had,  that  I  insert  it  as  I  re- 
ceived it.  These  testimonials  are  customary  with 
us  learned  men,  and  sometimes  are  suspected  to 
be  written  by  the  author ;  but  I  fear  no  one  will 
suspect  me  of  this. 

London,  Sept.  15, 1709. 

*  Sir, — ^Having  read  your  lucubrations  of  the 
tenth  instant,  I  cannot  but  entirely  agree  with 
you  in  your  notion  of  the  scarcity  of  men  who 
can  either  read  or  speak.  For  my  part,  I  have 
lived  these  thirty  years  in  the  world,  and  yet 
have  observed  but  very  few  who  could  do  either 
in  any  tolerable  manner ;  among  which  few,  you 
must  understand  that  I  reckon  myself.  How  fiir 
eloquence,  set  off  with  the  proper  ornamente  of 
voice  and  gesture,  will  prevail  over  the  passions, 
and  how  cold  and  unaffecting  the  best  oration 
in  the  world  would  be  without  them,  there  are 
two  remarkable  instances  in  the  case  of  Liga- 
rius,  and  that  of  Milo.  CiBsar  had  condemned 
Ligarius.  Ho  came  indeed  to  hear  what  might 
be  said  ;  but,  thinking  himself  his  own  master, 
resolved  not  to  bo  biassed  by  any  thing  Cicero 
could  say  in  his  behalf:  but  m  this  he  was  mis- 
teken ;  for  when  the  orator  began  to  speak,  the 
hero  is  moved,  he  is  vanquished,  and  at  length 
the  criminal  absolved.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
this  famous  orator  was  less  renowned  for  his 
courage  than  his  eloquence ;  for  though  he  came, 
at  another  time,  prepared  to  defend  Milo  with 
one  of  the  best  orations  that  antiquity  has  pro- 
duced ;  yet,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  by 
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seeing  some  armiBd  men-Bunoand  the  Forum,  he 
faltered  in  his  speech,  and  became  miable  to  ex- 
ert that  irresistible  fbrce  and  beauty  of  action 
which  would  have  saved  his  client,  and  for  warit 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  banishment.  As 
the  success  the  former  of  these  orations  met  with 
appears  chiefly  owing  to  the  life  and  graceful 
manner  with  which  it  was  recited  (for  some 
there  are  who  think  it  may  be  read  without 
transport)  so  tlie  latter  seems  to  have  failed  of 
success  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  ora- 
tor was  not  in  a  condition  to  set  it  off  with  those 
ornaments.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  artful 
sound  will,  with  the  crowd,  prevail  even  more 
than  sense  ;  but  those ^ho  are  masters  of  both, 
will  ever  gain  the  admiration  of  all  their  hearers ; 
and  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  natural  account  to 
be  given  of  this  matter;  fbr  the  sensation  of  the 
head  and  heart  are  caused  in  each  of  these  parts 
by  the  outward  organs  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  that, 
therefore^  which  is  conveyed  to  the  understand- 
ing and  passions  by  only  one  of  these  organs, 
will  not  affect  us  so  much  as  that  which  is 
transmitted  through  both.  I  cannot  but  think 
Tour  charge  is  just  against  a  great  part  of  the 
learned  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  who  deliver  the 
most  excellent  discourses  with  such  coldness 
and  indifference,  that  it  is  no  great  wonder 
the  unintelligent  many  of  their  congregations 
fall  asleep.  Thus  it  happens  that  their  orations 
meet  with  quite  a  contrary  fate  to  that  of  De- 
mosthenes you  mentioned ;  fbr  as  that  lost  much 
of  its  beauty  and  force  by  being  repeated  to  the 
magistrates  of  Rhodes  without  the  winning  ac- 
tion of  that  great  orator ;  so  the  performances  of 
these  gentleman  never  appear  with  so  little 
grace,  and  to  so  much  disadvantage,  as  when 
delivered  by  themselves  from  the  pulpit.  Hip- 
pocrates, being  sent  for  to  a  patient  in  this  city, 
and,  having  felt  his  pulse,  inquired  into  the 
symptoms  of  his  distemper;  and  finding  that  it 
proceeded  in  great  measure  from  want  of  sleep, 
advises  his  patient  with  an  air  of  gravity,  to  be 
carried  to  church  to  bear  a  sermon,  not  doubting 
but  that  it  would  dispose  him  for  the  rest  he 
wanted.  If  some  of  the  rules  Horace  gives  for 
the  theatre  were  (not  improperly)  applied  to  our 
pulpits,  we  should  not  hear  a  sermon  prescribed 
as  a  good  opiate. 

Si  vis  me  Here,  dolendam  est 
Primum  ipde  tibi Hor.  An  Poet.  v.  108. 

If  you  would  bavs  mo  weep,  begin  the  strain. 

Praneii. 

'  A  man  must  himself  express  some  concern 
and  affection  in  delivering  bis  discourse,  if  he 
expects  his  auditory  should  interest  themselves 
in  what  he  proposes.  For,  otherwise,  notwith- 
standing the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject he  treats  of;  notwithstanding  the  weight 
and  argument  of  the  discourse  itself;  yet  too 
many  will  say, 

-Male  n  mandata  loqueris, 


Aut  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo 


Bor,  An  Poet.  ver.  114. 

*  But  if,  unmov'd,  you  act  not  what  you  say, 
ru  sleep,  or  laugh  the  lifeless  theme  away.' 

*  If  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  speaker,  there 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid* ' 


to  the.  thing  spoken ;  but  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you 
know,  that  as  too  little  action  is  cold,  so  too  much 
is  fulsome.  Some,  indeed,  may  think  themselves 
accomplished  speakers  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  can  be  loud  and  noby ;  for  surely 
Stentor  must  have  some  design  in  his  vocifera- 
tions. But,  dear  Mr.  BickersUiff,  convince  them, 
that  as  harsh  and  irregular  sound  is  not  harmo- 
ny ;  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion,  oratory ; 
and,  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain 
divine  of  the  first  order,  whom  I  allow  otherwise 
to  be  a  great  man,  would  do  well  to  leave  this 
off;  for  I  think  his  sermons  would  be  more  per- 
suasive, if  he  gave  his  auditory  less  disturbance. 
Though  I  cannot  say  that  this  action  would  be 
wholly  improper  to  profane  oration ;  yet,  I  think, 
in  a  religious  assembly,  it  gives  a  man  too  war- 
like,  or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure,  to  be 
suitable  to  a  christian  congregation.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  himible  servant,*  &c. 

The  most  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Rose- 
hat  is  also  pleased  to  write  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

*  Sir, — I  read  with  great  pleasure  in  the  Tal- 
ler of  Saturday  last  the  conversation  upon  elo- 
quence :  permit  me  to  hint  to  you  one  thing  the 
great  Roman  orator  observes  upon  this  subject ; 
Caput  enim  arbitrabatur  oratoris,  (he  quotes 
Menedemus,  an  Athenian,)  tit  ipsis  apud  quoa 
ageret  talis  qualem  ipse  optaret  videretur;  id 
fieri  vittB  dignitate,    (TuU.  de  Orat)     It  is  the 

first  rule  in  oratory,  that  a  man  must  appear 
such  as  he  would  persuade  others  to  be;  and 
that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  force  of 
his  life.  I  believe  it  might  be  of  great  servioe 
to  let  our  public  orators  know,  that  an  unnatu- 
ral gravity  or  an  unbecoming  levity  in  their  be- 
haviour  out  of  the  pulpit,  will  take  very  much 
from  the  force  of  their  eloquence  in  it.  Excuse 
another  scrap  of  Latin;  it  is  from  one  of  the  fa- 
thers :  I  think  it  will  appear  a  just  observation 
to  all,  and  it  may  have  authority  with  some : 
Qui  autem  docent  tantum^  neefacierU  ipsi  pr<B» 
ceptis  suis  detrahunt  pondus :  quis  enim  owent* 
peret^  cum  ipsi  praceptores  doceam  rum  obtem' 
perare?  Those  who  teach,  but  do  not  act 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  they  give  to  others, 
take  away  all  weight  from  their  doctrine :  for 
who  will  obey  the  precepts  they  inculcate,  if 
they  themselves  teach  us  by  their  practice  to 
disobey  them  ? — I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble 
servant, 

JONATHAN  ROSEHAT.» 

*  P.  S.  You  were  complaining  in  that  paper, 
that  the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet 
learned  to  speak ;  a  very  sfreat  defect  indeed : 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  tliink  myself  a  well-de- 
server  of  tlie  shurch,  in  recommending  all  the 
dumb  clergy  to  the  famous  speaking  doctor  at 
Kensington.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  out 
of  compassion  to  those  of  a  bad  utterance,  has 
placed  his  whole  study  in  the  new-mo^elling 
the  organs  of  voice;  which  art  he  has  so  far 
advanced,  as  to  be  able  even  to  make  a  good 
orator  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  He  lately  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  this  way,  of  which  I 
was  informed  by  the  worthy  gentlemen  then 
present;   who  were   at   once   delighted    and 
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amazed  to  hear  an  instrnmetit  of  so  simple  an 
organization  use  an  exact  articulatioh  of  words, 
a  lost  cadency  in  its  sentences,  and  a  wonder- 
ful pathos  in  its  pronunciation  :  not  that  he  de- 
signs to  expatiate  in  this  practice ;  because  he 
cannot,  as  ho  says,  apprehend  what  use  it  may 
may  be  of  to  mankind,  whose  benefit  he  aims 
at  in  a  more  particular  manner:  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  will  never  more  instract  the 
leathered  kind,  the  parrot  having^  been  his  last 
scholar  in  that  way.  He  has  a  wonderful  fa- 
culty  in  making  and  mending  echoes :  and  this 
he  will  perform  at  any  time  for  the  use  of  the 
solitary  in  the  country  ;  being  a  man  born  for 
QniTeisal  good,  and  for  that  reason  recommend- 
ed to  your  patronage  by.  Sir,  yours,  SlcJ* 

Another  learned  gentleman  gives  me  also 
this  encomium : 

*  September  16. 
*  Sia, —  You  are  now  got  intp  a  useful  and 
noble  subject;  take  care  to  handiest  with  judg- 
ment and  delicacy.  1  wish  every  young  divine 
would  give  yours  of  Saturday  last  a  serious 
perusal;  and  now  you  are  entered  upon  the 
action  of  an  orator,  if  you  would  proceed  to  fa- 
>oar  the  world  with  some  remarks  on  the  mysti- 
cal enchantments  of  pronunciation,  what  a  se- 
cret force  there  is  in  the  accents  of  a  tunable 
voice,  and  wherefore  the  works  of  two  very 
great  men  of  the  profession  could  never  please 
80  well  when  read  as  heard,  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  no  more  scribble.  You  are  now  in  the 
method  of  being  truly  profitable  and  delightful. 
If  yon  can  keep  up  to  such  great  and  sublime 
sabjects,  and  pursue  them  wiui  a  suitable  geni- 
ns,  go  on  and  prosper.    Farewell.* 

White's  ChocoUUe-house,  Sejptemher  19. 


This  was  lefl  for  me  here,  for  the  use  of  the 
company  of  the  house : 

*  7b  Jm^  Biekerstaff^  Esquire. 

September  15. 
'  Sir, — ^The  account  you  gave  lately  of  a  cer- 
tain dog-kennel  in  or  near  Suffolk-street,  was 
not  so  punctual,  as  to  the  list  of  the  dogs,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  person  of  Mr. 
BickerstafTs  intelligence ;  for,  if  you  will  des- 
patch  Pacolet  thither  some  evening,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  finds,  besides  those  you  mentioned, 

*  Towxer,  a  large  French  mongrel,  that  was 
not  long  ago  in  a  tattered  condition,  but  has 
now  got  new  hair ;  is  not  fleet,  but,  when  he 
grapples,  bites  even  to  the  marroW. 

'  Spring  a  little  French  greyhound,  that  lately 
made  a  fiSse  trip  to  Tunbrid^e. 

*81y,  an  old  battered  fox-hound,  that  began 
the  game  in  France. 

*  Lightfbot,  a  line  skinned  Flanders  dog,  that 
bekm^d  to  a  pack  at  Ghent;  but  having  lost 
flesh,  is  gone  to  Paris,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  air. 

*  Wtth  several  others,  that  in  time  may  be 
worth  notice. 

*  Your  fiuniliar  will  see  also,  how  anxious 
the  keepers  are  about  the  prey,  and,  indeed,  not 
without  very  good  reason,  for  they  have  their 
■hare  of  er^y  thing ;  iiay,  not  so  much  as  a 
poor  rabbit  can  be  run  dovn,  l|ut  these  cami- 

^^  U      « 


vorous  cars  swallow  a  quarter  of  it  Some  me- 
chanics  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  have  entered 
into  this  civil  society,  and  who  fiimish  part  of 
the  carrion  and  oatmeal  for  tbe  dogs,  have  the 
skin ;  and  tfie  bones  ore  picked  clean  by  a-  little 
French  shock  that  belongs  to  the  family^  dec. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  &&' 

*  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Ring, 
wood  bites  at  Ilampstead  with  false  teeth.^* 
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nostri  est  farrago  lUielli.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 88. 

Whatever  eood  is  done,  whatever  iU 

By  biuaan  kind,  shall  this  collection  fill. 

JFVom  my  own  Apartment,  September  2h 

I  HAVE  long  been,  against  my  inclination, 
employed  in  satire,  and  that  in  prosecution  of 
such  persons,  who  are  below  the  dignity  of  the 
true  spirit  of  it;  such  who,  I  fear,  are  not  to  be 
reclaimed  by  making  them  only  ridiculous. 
The  sharpers  shall,  therefore,  have  a  month's 
time  to  themselves,  free  from  the  observation 
of  this  paper;  but  I  must  not  make  a  truce 
without  letting  them  know,  that,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous  war,: 
for  a  friend  of  mine  has  promised  me  he  will 
employ  his  time  in  compiling  such  a  tract,  be- 
fore  the  session  of  the  ensuing  parliament,  as 
shall  lay  gaming  home  to  the  tosoms  of  all  who 
love  tk^ir  country  or  their  families;  and  he 
doubts  not  but  it  will  create  an  act,  that  shall 
make  those  rogues  as  scandalous  as  those  less 
mischievous  ones  on  the  high  road. 

I  have  received  private  intimations  to  take 
care  of  my  walks,  and  remember  there  are  r 
such  things  as  stabs  and  blows :  but  as  there 
never  was  any  thing  iit  this  design  which  ought 
to  displease  a  man  of  honour,  or  which  was  not 
designed  to  offend  the  rascals,  I  shall  give  my- 
self very  little  concern  for  finding  what  I  ex- 
pected, that  they  would  be  highly  provoked  at 
these  lucubrations.  But,  though  I  utterly  dc- 
spise  tbe  pack,  I  must  confess  I  am  at  a  stend 
at  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter,  which 
seems  to  be  written  by  a  man  of  sense  and 
worth,  who  has  mistaken  some  passage  that 
I  am  sure  was  not  levelled  at  him.  This  gen- 
tleman's complainte  give  me  compunction,  when 
I  neglect  the  threate  of  tiic  rascals.  I  cannot 
be  in  jest  with  the  revues  any  longer,  since  they 
protend  to  threaten.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  allow  them  the  favour  of  transportation. 

*  September  13. 
*Mk.  BiCKERSTAFF,— Observing  you  are  not 
content  with  lashing  the  many  vices  of  the  age 
without  illustrating  each  with  particular  char- 
acters, it  is  thought  nothing  would  more  con- 
tribute to  the  impression  you  design  by  such,  * 
than  always  having  regard  to  truth.  In  your 
Tatler  of  this  day,  I  observe  you  allow,  that  no- 
thing is  BO  tender  as  a  lady's  reputation ;  that  a 
stain  once  got  in  their  fame  is  hardly  ever  to 

I  Ml         ■■      |-       — 

*  Fklsedioe. 
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be  washed  out  This  you  gnni,  even  when 
you  givB  yourself  leave  to  trifle.  If  so,  what 
caution  is  necessary  in  handling  the  reputation 
of  a  man,  whose  well.bein|r  in  this  life  perhaps 
entiifely  depends  on  preserTing  it  from  any 
wound,  whichf  once  there  received,  too  often 
becomes  fatal  and  incurable?  Suppose  some 
villanous  hand  through  personal  prejudice^  trans- 
mits  materials  for  this  purpose,  wmch  you  pub- 
lish  to  the  world,  and  afterwards  become  fully 
convinced  you  were  imposed  on ;  as  by  this  time 
you  may  be  of  a  character  you  have  sent  into 
the  world;  I  say,  supposing  this,  I  would  be 
glad  to  know,  what  reparation  you  think  ought 
to  be  made  the  person  to  injured,  admitting  you 
stood  in  his  place.  It  has  always  been  held, 
that  a  generous  education  is  the  surest  mark 
of  a  generous  mind.  The  fbrmer  is,  indeed, 
perspicuous  in  all  your  papers ;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded,  though  you  affect  often  to  show  the 
latter,  yet  you  would  not  keep  any  measures, 
even  of  Christianity,  with  those  who  should 
handle  vou  in  the  manner  you  do  others.  The 
application  of  all  this  is  from  your  having  very 
lately  glanced  at  a  man  under  a  character, 
which,  were  he  conscious  to  deserve,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  rid  the  world  of  himself;  and 
would  be  more  justifiable  in  it  to  all  sorts  of 
men,  than  you  in  your  committing  such  a  vio- 
lence on  his  reputation,  which  perha|)B  you  may 
be  convinced  of  in  anoUier  manner  thsn  you  de- 
serve from  him. 

*  A  man  of  your  capacity,  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
should  have  more  noble  views,  and  pursue  the 
true  spirit  of  satire ;  but  I  will  conclu^,  lest  I 
grow  out  of  temper,  and  will  only  beg  you  for 
your  own  preservation,  to  remember  the  pro- 
verb of  the  pitcher. — I  am  yours,  A.  J.* 

The  proverb  of  the  pitcher  I  have  no  regard 
to ;  but  it  would  be  an  insensibility  not  to  be 
pardoned,  if  a  man  could  be  untouched  at  so 
warm  an  accusation,  and  that  laid  with  so  much 
seeminff  temper.  All  I  can  say  to  it  is,  that  if 
the  writer,  by  the  same  method  whereby  he 
conveyed  this  letter,  shall  give  me  an  instance 
wherein  I  have  injured  any  good  man,  or  point- 
ed at  any  thing  which  is  not  the  true  object  of 
raillery,  I  shall  acknowledge  the  offence  in  as 
open  a  manner  as  the  press  can  do  it,  and  lay 
down  this  paper  for  ever. 

There  is  something  very  terrible  in  unjustly 
attacking  men  in  a  w&y  that  may  prejudice 
their  honour  or  fortune ;  but  when  men  of  too 
modest  a  sense  of  themselves  will  think  they 
are  touched,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  ill  con- 
sequences from  the  most  innocent  and  general 
discourses.  Thifi  I  have  known  to  happen  in 
circumstances  the  most  foreign  to  theirs  who 
have  taken  oflfence  at  them.  An  advertisement 
lately  published,  relating  to  Omicron,  alarmed 
a  gentleman  of  good  sense,  integrity,  honour, 
and  industry,  who  is  in  every  particular,  dif- 
ibrent  from  the  trifling  pretenders  pointed  at  in 
that  advertisement  When  the  modesty  of  some 
is  as  excessive  as  the  vanity  of  others,  what  de- 
fence is  there  against  misinterpretation  7  How- 
ever,  giving  disturbance,  though  not  intended, 
to  men  of  virtuous  characters,  has  so  sincerely 
troubled  me  that  I  will  break  &om  this  satirical 


vein ;  and,  to  show  I  very  llUle  value  myself 
upon  it,  shall  fiur  this  month  ensuing  leave  the 
sharper,  the  fop,  the  pedant,  the  proud  man,  the 
insolent ;  in  a  word,  all  the  train  of  knaves  and 
fofAa^  to  their  own  devices,  and  touch  on  nothing 
but  panegyric.  This  way  is  suitable  to  the  tnie 
genius  of  the  Staffs,  who  are  much  more  in^ 
clined  to  reward  than  punish.  If,  therefore, 
the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  letter  doee 
not  command  mj  silence  whoUy,  as  he  shall,  if 
I  do  not  give  him  satisfaction,  I  shall,  fbr  the 
above-mentioned  space  turn  my  thoughts  to 
raising  merit  fVom  its  obscuritv,  celebrating 
virtue  in  its  distress,  and  attackmg  vice  by  no 
other  method,  but  setting  innocence  in  a  proper 
light 

WUTs  CoffeeJunue^  SepUmber  20. 

I  find  here  fbr  me  the  following  letter : 

*£sauniB  BicKERSTAn', — blinding  your  ad- 
vice and  censure  to  have  a  good  efi»ct,  I  desire 
your  admonition  to  our  vicar  and  schoolmaster, 
who,  in  his  preaching  to  his  auditors,  stretches 
his  jaws  so  wide,  tluit,  instead  of  instructing 
youth,  it. rather  frightens  them:  likewise,  in 
reading  prayers,  he  has  such  a  careless  loll,  that 
people  are  justly  offended  at  his  irreverent  pos- 
ture ;  besides  the  extraordinary  charge  they  are 
put  to  in  sending  their  children  to  dance,  to 
bring  them  off  those  ID  gestures.  Another  evil 
faculty  he  has,  in  makmg  the  bowling-green 
his  daily  residence,  insteadof  his  church,  where 
his  curate  reads  prayers  every  day.  If  the 
weather  is  fair,  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting; 
if  cold  or  wet,  in  bed,  or  at  least  at  home,  though 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  church.  These, 
out  of  many  such  irregular  practices,  I  write 
fbr  his  reclamation:  but  two  or  three  things 
more  before  I  conclude ;  to  wit,  that  generally 
when-  his  curate  preaches  in  the  afternoon,  he 
sleeps'  sotting  in  the  desk  on  a  hassock.  With 
all  this  he  is  so  extremely  proud  that  he  Will  go 
but  once  to  the  sick  except  th<93i.return  his  visit' 

I  was  going  on  in  reliding  my  letter,  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Greenhat,  who  has  been 
this  evening  at  the  play  of  Hamlet  *  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,*,  said  he,  *  had  you  been  to-night  at 
the  play-house,  you  had  seen  the  force  of  actioa 
in  perfection :  your  admired  Mr.  Bettorton  be- 
haved himself  so  well,  that  though  now  about 
seventy,  he  acted  youth ;  and  by  the  prevalent 
power  of  proper  manner,  gesture,  and  voice,  ap- 
peared through  the  whole  drama  a  young  man 
of  great  expectation,  vivacity,  and  enterprise. 
The  soliloquy,  where  he  began  the  celebrated 
sentence  of  ^  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?**  the  expostu- 
lation, where  he  explains  with  his  mother  m  her 
closet,  the  noble  ardour,  after  seeing  his  father's 
ghost ;  and  his  generous  distress  for  the  death 
of  Ophelia,  are  each  of  them  circumstandee 
which  dwell  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the 
audience,  and  would  certainly  affect  their  be- 
haviour on  any  parallel  occasions  in  their  own 
lives.  Pray,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  let  ns  have  virtue 
thus  represented  on  the  stage  with  its  proper 
ornaments,  or  let  these  omamente  be  added  to 
her  in  places  more  sacred.  As  for  my  part,* 
said  he,  *  I  carried  my  cousin  Jerry,  this  little 
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boy,  with  me ;  and  shill  alwftjs  love  the  chttd 
fir  hia  partiality  in  all  that  concerned  tlM  for- 
tene  of  Hamlet  This  is  entering  yoath  into 
the  afiections  and  paaaions  of  manhood  before. 
hand,  and,  as  it  were,  antedating  the  effects  we 
hope  from  a  lone  and  liberal  edacation.* 

I  cannot,  in  Qie  midst  of  many  other  things 
which  press,  hide  the  comfort  that  this  letter 
ftom  my  ingenions  kinsman  gives  me. 

*  Th  my  honoured  kinoman^  haac  Biekerstaff, 

Eo^ire, 

*  Ozfbrd,  fleptemoer  18. 
^  «  DcAi.  Cousnr, — ^I  am  sorry,  though  not  sur- 
prised,  to  find  that  yon  have  rallied  the  men  of 
dress  in  vain ;  that  the  amber-headed  eane  still 
w»»iitt«ina  its  Unstable  post;  that  pockets  are 
hot  a  few  inches  shortened;  and  a  beau  is  still 
a  beau,  from  the  crown  of  his  night-cap,  to  the 
heels  of  his  shoes.  For  your  comfort,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  that  your  endeavours  succeed  better 
in  this  &mous  seat  of  learning.  By  them  the 
manners  of  our  young  gentlemen  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  amendment,  and  their  very  language  is 
mightily  refined.  To  them  it  is  oiyin^,  that 
not  a  servitor  will  sing  a  catch,  mor  a  senior- 
feDow  make  a  pun,  nor  a  determining  bachelor 
drink  a  bumper;  and  I  believe  a  gentleman- 
oommoner  would  as  soon  have  the  Mels  of  his 
•hoes  red,  as  hie  stockings.  When  a  witling 
stands  at  a  coffee-house  door,  and  sneers  at 
those  who  pass  by,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
fcis«  hopeful  audience,  he  is  no  longer  snmamed 
*a  slicer,'  bat  *a  man  of  fire'  is  the  word.  A 
beauty,  whose  health  is  drunk  from  Heddington 
lo  Hmksey;  who  has  been  the  theme  of  the 
jnnaes,  her  cheelKs  painted  with  roses,  and  her 
bosom  planted  with  orange  boughs,  has  no  more 
the  title  of  *lady,'  but  reigns  an  undisputed 

*  toast.*  When  to  the  plain  garb  of  gown  and 
band  a  spark  adds  an  inconsistent  long  wig,  we 
do  m>t  say  now  *  he  boshes,*  but  *  there  goes  a 
smart  fellow.*  If  a  virgin  blushes,  we  no  longer 
cry,  *  she  blues.'  He  that  drinks  until  he  stares, 
is  no  more  *  tow-row,'  but  *  honest*  *A  young. 
atsr  in  a  scrape,*  is  a  word  out  of  date ;  and 
what  bright  man  says,  *  I  was  joabed  by  the 
dean  V  *  Bamboozling*  is  eiploded ;  *  a  shat'  is 
*a  tatler  ;*  and  if  the  muscular  motatm  of  a  man*s 
ftee  be  violent,  no  mortal  says,  *he  raises  a 
hone,*  hot  *  he  is  a  merry  fellow.' 

*  I  congratulate  you  my  dear  kinsman,  upon 
conquests ;  such  as  Roman  emperors  la- 

ted  they  could  not  gain ;  and  in  which  you 
rival  yoar  correspondent  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
his  dictating  academy. 

*  Be  yours  the  glory  to  perform,  mine  to  re- 
eord,  ae  Mr.  Dryden  nas  said  before  me  to  his 
kinsman ;  and  while  you  enter  triumphant  into 
the  temple  of  the  muses,  I,  as  my  office  requires, 
win  with  my  staff  on  my  shoulder,  attend  and 
esBdnct  JOG.  I  am,  dear  cousin,  your  most  af- 
feelioiiate  kinsman, 

•  BENJABON  BEADLESTAFF.' 

the  humble  application  of  certain 
have  made  heroic  figures  in  Mr. 
_  _*s  narrations,  notice  is  hereby  given, 
thai  DO  such  shall  ever  be  mentioned  fi>r  the  { 


future,  except  those  who  have  sent  meiiaocs, 
and  not  submitted  to  admonition. 
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Wbate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  thinik,  or  dream* 
Our  motley  paper  aeixes  for  its  theme.  P. 

WkUe'e  Chocolate-houoe,  September  S3, 

I  BAVX  taken  upon  me  no  very  easy  task  in 
turning  all  my  thought^  on  panegyric,  when 
most  of  the  advices  1  receive  tend  to  the  quite 
contrary  purpose ;  and  I  have  few  notices  but 
such  as  regard  follies  and  vices.  But  the  pro- 
perest  way  for  me  to  treat  is,  to  keep  in  genersl 
upon  the  passions  and  affections  of  men,  with 
as  little  regard  to  particulars  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit  However,  I  think  there 
is  something  so  passionate  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  lovers  mentioned  in  the  fiillowing  letter, 
that  I  am  willing  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  obey 
what  is  commanded  in  it; 

*London,  Sept.  17. 
^  Sir, — Your  design  of  entertaining  the  town 
with  the  characters  of  the  ancient  heroes,  as 
persons  shall  send  an  account  to  Mr.  Morphew's, 
encourages  me  and  others  to  beg  of  you,  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  if  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
method  you  have  proposed,  you  would  give  us 
one  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Pietus  and  his  wife,  when  Nero  sent  him  aa 
order  to  kill  himself:  his  wift,  setting  him  the 
example,  died  with  these  words :  ^  Petus,  it  is 
not  painful."  You  must  know  the  story,  and 
your  observations  upon  it  will  oblige,  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant' 

When  the  worst  man  that  ever  lived  in  the 
world  had  the  highest  station  in  it,  human  lift 
was  the  object  of  his  diversion ;  and  he  sent 
orders  firequenUy,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  to 
take  off  such  and  such,  without  so  much  as 
being  angry  with  them.  Nay,  frequently,  his 
tyranny  was  so  humorous,  that  he  put  men  to 
death  because  he  could  not  but  approve  of  them* 
It  came  one  day  to  his  ear,  that  a  certain  mar- 
ried couple,  PfBtus  and  Arria,  lived  in  a  more 
happy  tranquillity  and  mutual  love  than  any 
other  persons  who  were  then  in  being.  He  lis- 
tened  with  great  attention  to  the  acconnt  of 
their  manner  of  spending  their  time  together, 
of  the  constant  pleasure  Uiey  were  to  each  other^ 
in  all  their  words  and  actions ;  and  found  by 
exact  information,  that  they  were  so  treasonable 
as  to  be  much  more  happv  tftan  his  imperial 
majesty  himself.  Upon  which  he  writ  rstus 
the  following  billet ; 

Petus,  you  are  hereby  desired  to  despatch 
yourself!  I  have  heard  a  very  good  charactsr 
of  you;  and  therefore  leave  it  to  yourself, 
whether  you  will  die  by  dagger,  sword,  or 
poison.  If  you  outlive  this  order  above  an  hour, 
I  have  given  directions  to  put  you  to  death  by 
torture.  NERO.' 
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This  familtar  q>iBtle  was  deliversd  to  his  wife 
Arria,  who  opened  it. 

One  must  have  a  soul  very  well  turned  for 
loTO,  pity,  and  indignation,  to  comprehend  the 
tumult  this  unhappy  lady  was  thrown  into  upon 
this  occasion.  ,The  passion  of  love  is  no  more 
to  be  understood  by  some  tempers,  than  a  pro- 
blem in  a  science  by  an  ignorant  man :  but  he 
that  knows  what  affection  is,  will  have,  upon 
considering  the  condition  of  Arria;  ten  thousand 
thoughts  flowing  upon  him,  which  the  tongue 
was  not  formed  to  express ;  but  the  charming 
statue  is  now  before  my  eyes,  and  Arria  in  her 
unutterable  sorrow,  has  more  beauty  than  ever 
appeared  in  youth,  in  mirth,  or  in  triumph. 
These  are  the  great  and  noble  incidents  which 
speak  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  in  our  suffer- 
ings  and  distresses.  Behold,  her  tender  affection 
for  her  husband  sinks  her  feativres  into  a  coun- 
tenance which  appears  more  helpless  than  that 
of  an  infant :  but  again,  her  indignation  shows 
in  her  visage  and  her  bosom  a  resentment  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  bravest  man.  Long  she 
stood  in  this  agony  of  alternate  rage  and  love ; 
but  at  last  composed  herself  for  her  dissolution, 
rather  than  survive  her  beloved  Fetus.  When 
he  caine  into  her  presence,  he  found  her  with 
the  tyrant's  letter  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger  in 
the  other.  Upon  his  approach  to  her,  she  gave 
him  the  order  :  and  at  the  same  time  stabbing 
herself^  *  Pstus,'  says  she,  *  it  is  not  painful  ;* 
and  expired.  Psstus  immediately  followed  her 
example.  The  passion  of  these  memorable 
lovers  was  such,  that  it  illuded  the  rigour  of 
their  fortune,  and  baffled  the  force  of  a  blow, 
which  neither  felt,  because  each  received  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  other.  The  woman's  part  in 
this  story  is  much  the  more  heroic,  and  has 
occasioned  one  of  the  best  epigrams  transmitted 
io  us  from  antiquity.* 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  23. 

The  boy  says,  one  in  a  black  hat  lefl  the  fol* 
l<4wtng  letter « 

I9th  of  the  Seventh  month. 

*  Friend, — Being  of  that  part  of  Christians 
whom  men  call  Quakers,  and  being  a  seeker  of 
the  right  way^  I  was  persuaded  yesterday  to 
hear  one  of  your  most  noted  teachers ;  the  mat- 
ter he  treated  was  the  necessity  of  well  living, 
grounded  upon  a  future  state.  I  was  attentive ; 
but  the  man  did  not  appear  in  earnest.  He  read 
his  discourse,  notwithstanding  thy  rebukes,  so 
heavily,  and  with  so  little  air  of  being  convinced 
^imself^  that  I  thought  he  would  have  slept,  as 
I  observed  many  or  his  hearers  did.    I  came 


*  Casta  8U0  gladiumcum  tradcret  Arria' Psto, 
Q.uern  de  visceribus  traxerat  ipsa  auis ; 
8i  qua  fides,  vulniis  quod  feci,  non  dolet,  inquit 
(Bed  quod  lu  facies  hoc  mi  hi,  Psrte,  dolet! 

MarliaL  Epig.  i.  14. 

When  the  chaste  Arria  reached  the  reeking  nxvorA, 
Drawn  from  her  bowels,  to  her  honoured  lord, 
Trust  me,  she  said,  for  tkig  I  do  not  grieve, 
I  die  by  that  whicii  Pstus  must  receive. 

Arria  marito  et  tolatium  mortis  et  exemplum  Aiit. 

Pete  non  dolet.  PUn.  Epist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  18. 

Unde  coIHgitur, fhcta  dictaque  virorum  feminarumque 
illustrium,  alia  ciariora  enae,  alia  inajora. 


home  onedified,  and  troubled  in  mind.  I  dipt 
into  the  Lamentations,  and  from  thence  turning 
to  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Ezckiel,  I  fbcmd 
these  words :  *  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel, 
that  do  feed  themselves !  shoula  not  the  sllep- 
herds  feed  the  flock  ?  Ye  eat  the  fat,  and  ye 
clothe  you  with  the  wool :  ye  kill  them  that  are 
fed ;  but  ye  feed  nbt  the  flock.  The  diseased 
have  ye  not  strengthened ;  neither  have  ye  heal- 
ed  that  which  was  sick ;  neither  have  ye  bound 
up  that  which  was  broken;  neither  have  ye 
brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away; 
neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost ;  but 
with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  thera,* 
&c.  Now,  I  pray  thee,  friend,  as  thou  art  a 
man  skilled  in  many  things,  tell  me  who  is 
meant  by  the  diseased,»the  sick,  tlie  broken,  the 
driven  away,  and  the  lost?  and  whether  the 
prophecy  in  this  chapter  be  acconiplished,  or  yet 
to  come  to  pass  7  and  thou  wilt  oblige  thy  friend, 
though  unknown.* 

This  matter  is  too  sacred  for  this  paper ;  but 
I  cannot  see  what  injury  it  would  do  to  any 
clergyman  to  have  it  m  bis  eye,  and  believe  aU 
that  are  taken  from  him  by  his  want  of  industry 
are  to  be  demanded  of  him.  I  dare  say,  Favo- 
nius*  has  very  few  of  these  losses.  Favonius, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  impertinent  assail- 
ants of  the  divine  truths,  is  an  undisturbed  de- 
fender of  thenl.  He  protects  all  under  his  care,  * 
by  the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
example  «f  his  life ;  he  visits  dying  men  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  hopes.fbr  his  own  dissolo. 
tion,  and  enforces  in  others  a  contempt  of  this 
life,  by  his  own  expectation  of  the  next  His 
voice  and  behaviour  are  the  lively  images  of  a 
composed  and  well-governed  zeal.  None  can 
leave  him  for  the  frivolous  jargon  uttered  by  the 
ordinary  teachers  among  dissenters,  but  such 
who  cannot  distinguish  vociferation  from  elo-  ' 
quence,  and  argument  from  railing.  He  is  so 
great  a  judge  of  mankind,  and  touches  our 
passions  with  so  superior  a  command,  that  he 
who  deserts  his  congregation  must  be  a  stranger 
to  the  dictates  of  nature  as  well  as  to  those  of 
grace. 

But  I  must  prooeed  to  other  matters,  and  re- 
solve the  questions  of  oth^r  inquirers ;  as  in  the 
following : 

Heddington,  Sept.JO. 
•  Sir, — ^Upon  reading  that  part  of  the  Tatler, 
No.  69,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  certain 
chapel-clerk,  there  arose  a  dispute,  and  that 
produced  a  wager,  whether  by  the  words  chapel- 
clerk  was  meant  a  clergyman  or  layman  7  by  a 
clergyman  I  mean  one  in  holy  orders.  It  was 
not  that  any  body  in  the  company  pretended  to 
guess  who  the  person  was ;  but  some  asserted, 
that  by  Mr.  BickerstafTs  words  must  be  meant 
a  clergyman  only ;  others  said,  that  thoee  words 
might  have  been  said  of  any  clerk  of  the  parish ; 
and  some  of  them  more  properly  of  a  layman. 
The  wager  is  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine ;  in 
which,  if  you  please  to  determine  it,  ^RitrlieiUi, 
and  all  the  family  of  the  StaflTs,  shal  certainly 
be  drunk ;  and  ya#  will  singularly  oblige  another 

»  Dr.  Siaallridya 
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Tery  oonridenble  fiunily ;  I  mean  that  of  yonr 
ImmUa  servants, 

•  THE  TRENCHER  CAPS.» 

It  18  very  cnstomary  with  us  learned  men,  to 
find  perplexities  where  no  one  else  can  see  any. 
The  honest  gentlemen,  who  wrote  this,  are  much 
at  a  loes  to  understand  what  I  thought  very 
plain;  and,  in  return,  their. epistle  is  so  plain, 
that  I  cannot^understand  it.  This,  perhaps,  is 
at  first  a  little  like  nonsense,  hut  I  desire  all 
persons  to  examine  these  writings  with  an  eye 
to  my  being  far  gone  in  the  occult  sciences; 
and  remember,  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
learned  and  the  great  to  be  understood  when 
they  please :  for  as  a  man  of  much  business  may 
be  allowed  to  leave  company  when  he  pleases ; 
•o  one  of  high  learning  may  be  above  your  ca- 
pacity when  he  thinks  fit  But  without  further 
speeches  or  fooling,  I  must  inform  my  friends 
the  Trencher  Cape,  in  plain  words,  that  I  meant, 
in  the  place  they  speak  of^  a  drunken  clerk  of  a 
chorch :  and  I  will  return  their  civility  among 
my  relations,  and  drink  their  healths  as  they  do 
oars. 


No.  73.]         Tuesday,  September  27, 1709. 
Qoieqnid  ainint  homines 


1109th  Mt  farrago  libelli.    Juv.  Bat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whate'er  naen  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Oar  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  theme.  P. 

Whitens  Chocolate-house,  September  26. 

I  CANNOT  .express  the  confusion  the  following 
letter  gave  me,  which  I  received  by  Sir  Thomas* 
this  morning.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  sur- 
prise than  to  meet  with  sudden  enmity  in  the 
midst  of  a  familiar  and  friendly  correspondence; 
which  is  my  case  in  relaticn  to  tliis  Epistle :  and 
I  have  no  way  to  purge  myself  to  the  world,  but 
by  publishing  both  it  and  my  answer : 

*Mr.  Bicekrstaff, — You  are  a  very  impU' 
dent  fellow  to  put  me  into  the  Tatler.  Rot  you, 
fir,  I  have  more  wit  than  you ;  and  rot  me,  I 
have  more  money  than  mosi  fools  I  have  bub- 
bled. All  persons  of  quality  admire  me ;  though, 
rot  me  if  I  value  a  blue  garter  any  more  than  I 
doa  blue  apron.  Ever  v  body  knows  I  am  brave ; 
Iherefiffe  have  a  care  how  yon  provoke 

•  MONOCULUS.'t 

The  Answer. 

8», — ^Did  I  liot  very  well  know  your  hand,  as 
well  by  the  spelling  as  the  character,  I  should 
not  have  believed  yours  of  to-day  had  come  from 
Tou.  But  when  all  men  are  acquainted  that  I 
have  bad  all  my  intelligence  from  you,  relating 
to  yoar  fraternity,  let  them  pronounce  who  is  the 
more  impudent  I  confess,  I  have  had  a  peen- 
liar  tendemefli  for  you,  by  reason  of  that  luxu- 
rimt^hguettoe  of  which  yon  are  master,  and 
faRlj^flBkd  you  accordingly ;  for  which  yon 
faavsl^Bt  yonr  florid  violence  against  your 


*  The  waiter  at  Whitens  Chooolate*lioase. 
t  Or  Biunplirey  Moneoz. 


ancient  fViend  and  schooUfeUow.  You  know  in 
your  own  conscience  you  gave  me  leave  to  touch 
upon  yonr  vein  of  speaking,  provided  I  hid  your 
other  talents ;  in  which  I  believed  you  sincere, 
because,  like  the  ancient  Sinon,  you  have  before 
now  suffered  yourself  to  be  defiiced  to  carry  on 
a  {dot  Besides,  sir,  rot  me,  language'  for  a  per- 
son of  your  present  station!  Fy,  fy,  I  am  really 
ashamed  for  you,  and  shall  no  more  depend  upon 
your  intelligence.  Keep  your  temper,  wash 
your  face,  and  go  to  bed. 

•ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF.' 

For  aught  I  know,  this  fellow  may  have  con- 
fused the  description  of  the  pack,  on  purpose  to 
ensnare  the  game,  while  I  have  all  along  be- 
lieved he  was  destroying  them  aa  well  as  my* 
self;  but  because  they  pretend  to  bark  more 
than  ordinary,  I  shall  let  them  see  that  I  will 
not  throw  away  the  whip,  until  they  know  bet- 
ter how  to  behave  themselves.  But  I  must  not, 
at  flie  same  time,  omit  the  praises  of  their  eco- 
nomy, expressed  in  the  following  advice : 

Sept.  17. 
*Mr.  Bickkrstaff, — ^Tliough  your  thoughts 
are  at  present  employed  upon  the  tables  of  fame, 
and  marshalling  your  illustrious  dead,  it  is  hoped 
the  living  may  not  be  neglected,  nor  defrauded 
of  their  just  honours;  and  since  you  have  begun 
to  publish  to  the  world  the  great  sagacity  and 
vigilance  of  the  Knights  of  the  Industry,  it  will 
be  expected  you  shall  proceed  to  do  justice  to  all 
the  societies  of  them  you  can  be  informed  of; 
especially  since  their  own  great  industry  covers 
their  actions  as  much  as  possible  f^om  that  pub" 
lie  notice  which  is  their  due. 

Paulum  sepultffi  distat  incrtiie 

Celata  virtus.  Hor.  4.  Od.  ix.  S9. 

**  Hidden  vice  and  concealed  virtue  are  much  alike." 

•Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  let  the  following- 
memoirs  have  a  place  in  their  history. 

•  In  a  certain  part  of  the  town,  famous  for  the 
freshest  oysters,  and  the  plainest  English,  there 
is  a  bouse,  or  rather  a  college,  sacred  to  hospi- 
tality and  the  industrious  arts.  At  the  entrance 
is  hieroglyphically  drawn  a  cavalier  contending 
with  a  monster,  with  jaws  expanded  just  ready 
to  devour  him. 

•  Hither  the  brethren  of  the  Industry  resort ; 
l)ut,  to  avoid  ostentation,  they  wear  no  habits  of 
distinction,  jind  perform  their  exercises  with  as 
little  noise  and  show  as  possible.  Here  are  no 
under-graduates,  but  each  is  a  master  of  his  art 
They  are  distributed  according  to  their  various 
talents,  and  detached  abroad  in  parties,  to  divide 
the  labours  of  the  day.  They  have  dogs  as  well- . 
nosed  and  as  Gfiei  as  any ;  and  no  sportsmen 
show  greater  activity.  Some  beat  for  the  game, 
some  himt  it,  others  come  in  at  the  death ;  and 
my  honest  landlord  makes  very  good  venison 
sauce,  and  eats  his  share  of  the  dinner. 

•  I  would  fain  pursue  my  metaphors ;  but  a 
venerable  person  who  stands  by  me,  and  waits 
to  bring  you  this  letter,  and  whom,  by  a  certain 
benevolence  in  his  look,  I  suspect  to  be  Pacolet, 
reproves  me,  and  obliges  me  to  write  in  plainer 
terms,  that  the  society  had  fixed  their  eyes  on  a* 

,g^7  young  gentleman,  who  has  lately  succeeded 
to  a  title  and  an  estate ;  tho  kttor  of  which  they 
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iadg[ed  would  lid  very  oonyenlent  for  them. 
Therefore,  after  aeverai  attempts  to  get  iato  his 
acquaintance,  my  landlord  finds  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  court  to  a  friend  of  the  young  spark, 
in  the  {bllowing  manner : 

*  Sir,  as  I  take  you  to  be  a  lover  of  ingenuity 
and  plain  dealing,  I  shall  speak  very  freely  to 
you.  In  a  few  words,  tlien,  you  are  acquainted 
with  sir  Liberal  Brisk*  Providence  has,  for  our 
emolument,  sent  him  a  fiiir  estate ;  for  men  are 
not  born  for  themselves.  Therefore,  if  you  will 
bring  him  to  my  house,  we  will  take  care  of 
him,  and  yon  shall  have  half  the  profits.  There 
is  Ace  and  Gutter  will  do  his  business  to  a  hair. 
You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  he  is  your  friend :  I 
grant  it,  and  it  is  for  that  I  propose  it,  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  ill  hands. 

"  WeMI  carve  him  like  a  dish  fit  for  the  ffods. 
Not  hew  him  like  a  carcaM  fit  for  houods." 

*  In  short,  there  are,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
a  hundred  mouths  open  for  him.  Now,  if  .we 
can  secure  him  to  ourselves,  we  shall  disappoint 
all  those  rascals  that  do  not  deserve  him.  Nay, 
you  need  not  start  at  it  Sir,  it  is  for  your  own 
advantage.  Besides,  Partridge  has  cast  me  his 
nativity,  and  I  find  by  certain  destiny,  his  oaks 
must  be  felled. 

*The  gentleman,  to  whom  this  honest  pro. 
posal  was  made,  made  little  answer;  but  said  he 
would  consider  it,  and  immediately  took  coach 
to  find  out  the  young  baronet,  and  told  him  all 
that  had  passed,  together  with  the  new  salvo  to 
satisfy  a  man*8  conscience  in  saMificing  his 
friend.  Sir  Brisk  was  fired,  sworo  a  dozen 
oaths,  drew  his  sword,  put  it  up  again,  called 
for  his  man,  beat  him,  and  bid  him  fetch  a 
coach.  His  friend  asked  him,  what  he  dei|gned, 
and  whither  he  was  going  ?  He  answered,  to 
find  out  the  villains  and  fight  them.  To  which 
his  friend  agreed,  and  promised  to  be  his  second, 
on  condition  he  would  first  divide  his  estate  to 
them,  and  reserve  only  a  proportion  to  himself, 
that  so  he  might  have  the  justice  of  fighting  his 
qIImIs.  His  next  resolution  was  to  plaj  with 
th^m,  and  let  them  see  he  was  n4t  the  Dubble 
tliey  took  him  for.  But  he  soon  quitted  that, 
and  resolved  at  last  to  tell  Bickerstaff  of  them, 
and  get  them  enrolled  in  the  order  of  the  In- 
dustry ;  with  ^18  caution  to  all  young  landed 
knights  and  esquires,  that  whenever  they  are 
drawn  to  play,  they  would  consider  it  as  calling 
them  4own  to  a  sentence  already  ^pronounced 
upon  them,  and  think  of  the  sound  of  these 
words  9  His  oakt  mutt  be  felled, — I  am,  sir, 
your  &ithful  humble  servant 

•  WILL  TRUSTY.'* 

From  my  own  Ajpartment^  Skptember  26. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider  what  a  pitch  of 
confidence  this  world  is  arrived  at  Do  people 
believe  I  am  made  up  of  patience  7  I  have  long 
told  them,  that  I  will  suffer  no  enormity  to 
pass,  without  I  have  an  understanding  with  the 
offenders  by  way  of  hush-money  ;,and  yet  the 
candidates  at  Queen- Hithe  send  coals  to  all  the 
town  but  me.  All  the  public  papers  have  had 
this  advertisement: 

— i-  ■  ■       •  M ^^^^— ^w— -^TB— M ■ — ■ r      -  -      n —  n ■     m 

*  This  letter  was  wxtttsn  by  John  Hughes,  esq. 


*  London,  September  98, 1700. 

To  the  deeUn  of  an  alderman  for  tke  ward  of 

Queen-lftMe. 

'  Whereas  an  evil  aiid  pernicious  custom  has 
of  late  very  much  prevailed  at  the  'election  of 
aldermen  &r  this  city,  by  treating  at  taverns 
and  ale-houses,  thereby  engaging  many  unwarily 
to  give  their  vote  :  which  practice  appearing  to 
sir  Arthur  de  Bradly  to  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  freedom  of  elections,  he  hath 
avoided  the  excess  thereof.  Nevertheless,  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  to  this  ward  for  their 
intended  favour,  he  hath  deposited  in  the  hands 

of  Mr. ^  one  of  the  present  oommon-coan- 

cil,  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  dis- 
posed  of  as  follows,  provided  the  said  sir  Arthur 
de  Bradly  be  the  alderman,  viz. 

*A11  such  that  shall  poll  for  sir  Arthur  de 
Bradly  shaU  have  one  chaldron  of  good  coals 
gratis.         '  ^ 

*  And  half  a  chaldron  to  every  one  that  shall 
not  poll  against  him. 

*  And  the  remainder  to  be  laid  out  in  a  dock, 
dial,  or  otherwise,  as  the  common-oouncil-men 
of  the  said  ward  shall  think  fit 

*  And  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  take  the 
said  coals  to  himself,  he  may  assign  the  same 
to  any  poor  electors  in  the  ward. 

*  I  do  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  said 

four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for  the  pfor- 
pose  above-mentioned,  for  which   I  have 
given  a  receipt 
*  Witness,  J— s  H— r,  J — s  M— t. 

J — Y  G — ^H, 

*  N.  B.  Whereas  several  persons  have  already 
engaged  to  poll  for  sir  Humphry  Greenhat,  it  b 
hereby  further  declared,  that  every  such  person 
as  doth  poll  for  sir  Humphry  Greenhat,  and 
doth  idso  poll  for  sir  Arthur  de  Bradly,  shall 
each  of  them  receive  a  chaldron  of  coals  gratia, 
on  the  proviso  above-mentioned.* 

This  is  certainly  the  most  plain-dealing  that 
ever  was  used,  except  that  the  just  quantity 
which  an  elector  may  drink  without  excess,  and 
the  difference  between  an  acknowledgment  and 
a  bribe,  wants  explanation.  Another  difficult 
with  me  is,  how  a  man  who  is  bargained  with 
for  a  chaldron  of  coals  for  his  vote  shall  be  said 
to  have  that  chaldron  gratis  ?  If  m^  kinsfllsn 
Greenhat  had  given  me  the  least  intimation  of 
his  design,  I  should  have  prevented  his  publish- 
ing nonsense ;  nor  should  any  knight  in  England 
have  put  my  relation  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf 
as  a  postscript,  when,  after  all,  it  appears  Green- 
hat  has  been  the  more  popular  man.  There  is 
hero  such  open  contradiction,  and  clumsy  art  to 
palliate  the  matter,  and  prove  to  the  people,  that 
the  freedom  of  election  is  safer  when  laid  out  in 
coals  than  strong  drink,  that  I  can  turn  this 
onlv  to  a  religious  use,  and  admire  the  dispen- 
sation of  things ;  for  if  these  fej^ows  were  as 
wise  as  they  are  rich,  where  would  ba  our 
libertv  ?  This  reminds  me  of  a  unwftahie 
speech*  made  to  a  city  almost  in  the  samflT'lati- 
tude  with  Westminster:    'When  I  think  of 

*  A  speech  of  quoen  Elisabeth  to  the  citiaens  of  Londoa. 
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your  wisdoaif  I  tdmire  Toor  wealth ;  when  I 
think  of  your  wealth,  I  admire  your  idsdom.' 


No.  74.]        T^ftday,  September  29, 1709. 
UQioqnid  a^nt  homiiie*- 


noeiri  est  fkrra^  libeUi.  Jwo.  Bat.  i.  85, 86. 

Wbate'er  men  do,  or  eay,  or  think,  or  dreapi« 
Our  nioU«7  paper  eeiaea  for  its  ibeme.  P. 

Wkite'M  ChocoUtte-hoMej  September  3d. 

The  writer  of  the  foUowingr  letter  has  made 
ftoeeof  me,  which  I  did  not  foresee  I  should 
fall  into.  Bat  the  gentleman  having  assured 
me  that  he  has  a  most  tender  passion  for  the 
&ir  one,  and  speaking  his  intention  with  so 
mnch  sincerity,  I  am  willing  to  let  them  con- 
trive an  interview  by  my  means. 

*SiB, — ^I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  publish  the 
tneloeed ;  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  come  at 
her  or  return  to  myself.  A.  L. 

*  P.  S.  Me.  Bickkrstaff, — ^You  cannot  ima. 
pne  how  handsome  she  is :  the  superscription  of 
my  letter  will  make  her  recollect  the  man  that 
gued  at  her.    Pray  put  it  in.* 

I  can  assure  the  young  lady,  the  gentleman 
is  in  the  trammels  of  love :  how  else  would  he 
make  his  superscription  so  much  longer  than 
his  billet  7    He  superscribes ; 

*  To  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  in  mourn- 
ing  (who  sat  in  the  hindmost  seat  of  the  middle 
box  at  Mr.  Winstanley's  water^worksf  on  Tues- 
day was  fortnight,  and  had  with  them  a  brother, 
or  some  acquaintance  that  was  as  careless  of 
that  pretty  creature  as  a  brother ;  which  seem- 
ing brother  ushered  them  to  their  coach)  with 
great  respect    Present* 

'Madam, — ^I  have  a  very  good  estate,  and 
wish  myself  your  husband :  let  me  know  by  this 
way  where  you  live ;  for  I  shall  be  miserable 
ontil  we  live  together. 

•ALEXANDER  LANDLORD.' 

This  is  the  modem  way  of  bargain  and  sale ; 
a  certain  short-hand  writing,  in  which  laconic 
elder  brothers  are  very  successfij.  All  my  fear 
is,  that  the  nymph's  elder  sister  n  unmarried ; 
if  Ibe  is,  we.  are  undone ;  but  perhaps  the  care- 
leH  follow  wa«  her  husband,  and  then  she  will 
let  us  go  on« 

JVom  my  oion  Apartment^  September  28. 

tbtb  following  letter  has  given  me  a  new 
■enae  of  the  nature  of  my  writings.  I  have  the 
jleepeet  regard  to  conviction,  and  shall  never 
act  against  it  However,  I  do  not  yet  under- 
stand what  good  man  he  thinks  I  have  injvted  : 
but  his  epistle  has  such  weight  in  ^  that  I 
■haU  alwaya^have  respect  for  his  admonition, 
and  desire  ■•  continuance  of  it  I  am  not 
eeoAlIB  IIotI  have  spoke  any  faults  a  man 
mMj^pi.  nMai4if  he  pleases. 

*  WiiwuntayM||thematical  water  theatre  stood  at 
tte  lofwer  end  onHadUly,  diiUngiiisliaUe  by  a  wind- 
■iOa^opw 


Sept.  25. 

*  Mr.  BiCKxasTAFP, — When  I  read  your  paper 
of  Thursday,  I  was  surprised  to  find  mine  of 
the  thirteenth  inserted  at  large ;  I  never  in- 
tended myself  or  you  a  second  trouble  of  this 
kind,  believing  I  had  sufficiently  pointed  out 
the  man  you  had  injured,  and  that  by  this  time 
you  were  convinced  that  silence  would  be  the 
best  answer ;  but  finding  your  reflections  are 
such  as  naturally  call  for  a  reply,  I  take  this 
way  of  doinsf  it;* and,  in  the  first  place,  return 
you  thanks  for  the  compliment  made  me  of  my 
seeming  sense  and  worth.  I  do  assure  you,  I 
shall  always  endeavour  to  convince  mankmd  of 
the  latter,  though  I  hav&no  pretence  to  the  for. 
mer.  But  to  come  a  little  nearer,  I  observe  you 
put  yourself  under  a  very  severe  restriction, 
even  the  laying  down  the  Tatler  for  ever,  if  I 
can  five  you  an  instance,  wherein  you  have  in-  ^ 
jured  any  good  man,  or  pointed  out  any  thing 
which  is  not  the  true  object  of  raillery. 

*  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Bickerstaif,  if  the  mak- 
ing a  man  guilty  of  vices  that  would  shame  the 
gulows,  be  the  best  method  to  point  at  the  true 
object  of  raillery,  I  have,  until  this  time,  been 
very  ignorant ;  out  if  it  be  so,  I  will  venture  to 
assert  one  thing,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
even  to  the  St^an  race,  viz.  That  that  me- 
thod of  pointing  ought  no  more  to  be  pursued, 
than  those  people  ought  to  cut  your  throat  who 
suffer  by  it ;  because  I  take  both  to  be  murder, 
and  the  law  is  not  in  every  private  man's  hands 
to  exacnte :  but  indeed,  sir,  were  you  the  only 
person  wodd  suffer  by  the  Tatler'e  discontinu- 
ance, I  have  malice  enough  to  punish  you  in 
the  manner  you  prcscriM;  but  I  am  not  so 
great  an  enemy  to  the  town  or  my  own  pleasures 
as  to  Vish  i|;  nor  that  you  would  lay  aside  lash- 
ing the  reigning  vices,  so  long  as  you  keep  to  th^ 
true  spirit  of  satire  without,  descending  to  rake  . 
into  characters  below  its  dignity ;  for,  as  you 
well  observe,  there  is  something  very  terrible  in 
unjustly  attacking  men  in  a  way  that  may  pre- 
judice their  honour  or  fortune;  and,  indeed^ 
whew  crimes  are  enormous,  the  delinquent  de- 
serve! littlt  pity,  yet  the  reporter  may  deserva  * 
less:  and  here  I  am  naturaily  led  to  that  cele- 
brated author  of  "The  whole  Duty  of  Man,"*  ♦ 
who  hath  set  this  matter  in  a  true  iight  in  his 
treatise  **  Of  the  Government  of  the  Tongue  *^ 
where,  speaking  of  uncharitable  truths,  he  says, 

*'  a  discovery  of  this  kind  serves  not  to  reclaim, 
but  enrage  toe  oflRsnder,  and  precipitate  Mm  into 
further  degrees  of  ill.  Modesty  and  ftar  of 
shame  is  one  of  those  natural  restraintt.  which 
the  wisdom  of  heaven  has  put  upon  mankind ; 
and  he  that  once  stumbles,  may  yet,  by  a  chopk 
of  that  bridle,  recover  again :  but  when  by  a 
public  detectiofT  he  is  fallen  under  that  infamy 

*  Dr.  Nasb,  in  his  History  of  Woroeetenihire,*  vol.  i. 
p.  353,  has  taken  much  pains  to  dimcover  the  author  of 
this  celebrated  book ;  which  has  been  aecribed  to  no  lew 
than  eight  diflferent  writen ;  viz.  to  Abraham  Woodhead, 
Obadiah  Walker,  Bj^  Fell,  Bp.  Chappie,  Dr.  Allestree, 
Dr.  Henchman,  Mr.  Fulman,  and  lady  PakTnjton.  Dr. 
Nash  inclines  to  ascribe  the  book  to  lady  Pakinaton, 
thoufh  amply  and  materially  corrected  by  Bp.  Fell,  b(^ 
tween  whom  and  that  lady  there  subeisted  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  correspondence.  The  first  edition  of  it 
appeared  in  IQM.  It  has  been  sa^poMd,  that  the  grand* 
son  of  lady  Falriagton  was  theonginil  of  the  character 
of  air  Boger  de  Coverley,  in  the  Spectator. 
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he  feared,  he  will  then  be  apt  to  discard  all 
caution,  and  to  think  he  owes  himself  the  ut- 
most  pleasures  of  vice,  as  the  price  of  his  repu- 
tation. Nay,  perhaps  he  advances  farther,  and 
sets  up  for  a  reversed  sort  of  fame,  by  beingr 
eminently  wicked,  and  he  who  before  was  but 
a  clandestine  disciple  becomes  a  doctor  of  im- 
piety," &,c.  This  sort  of  reasoning,  sir,  most 
certainly  induced  our  wise  legislators  very  lately 
to  repeal  that  Isw  which  put  the  stamp  of  infamy 
in  the  face  of  felons :  therefore,  you  had  bettor 
give  an  act  of  oblivion  to  your  delinquents, 
at  least  for  transportation,  than  to  continue  to 
mark  tliem  in  so  notorious  a  manner.  I  can- 
not  but  applaud  your  designed  attempt  of  "rais. 
ing  merit  from  obscurity,  celebrating  virtue  in 
distress,  and  attacking  vic^  in  another  method, 
by  setting  innocence  in  a  proper  light'*  Vour 
pursuing  these  noble  themes  will  make  a  great- 
er advance  to  the  reformation  you  seem  to  aim 
at,  than  the  method  you  have  hitherto  taken,  by 
putting  mankind  beyond  the  power  of  retrieving 
themselves,  or,  indeed,  to  think  it  possible.  But 
if,  afler  all  your  endeavours  in  this  new  way, 
there  should  then  remain  any  hardened  impeni- 
tents,  you  must  even  give  them  up  to  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  as  delinquents  not  within  the  benefit 
of  their  clergy.  Pardon  me,  good  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  for  the  tediousncss  of  this  epistle,  and  be- 
lieve it  is  not  from  self-conviction  I  have  taken 
up  so  much  of  your  time,  or  my  own ;  but  sup- 
posing you  mean  all  your  lucubrations  should 
fend  to  the  good  of  mankind,  I  m^  the  easier 
hope  your  pardon,  being,  sir,  Your^,  &c.* 

€frecian  Coffee-house^  September  29. 

V 

This  evening  I  thought  fit  to  Aotify  to  the 
•literati  of  this  house,  and  by  that  means  to  all 
•  the  world,  that  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  Oc- 
tober next  ensuing,  I  design  to  fix  my  first  ta- 
ble of  fame ;  and  desire,  that  such  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  twelve  most 
famous  men  that  have  ever  appeared  in  tlie 
world,  would  send  in  their  lists,  or  name  any 
one  man  for  tliat  table,  assigning  also  his  place 
at  it  before  that  time,  upon  pain  of  having  such 
his  man  of  fame  po6tix)ned,  or  placed  too  high 
for  ever.  'I  shall  not,  upon  any  application 
whatever,  altor  the  place  which  upon  that  day 
I  shall  give  to  any  of  these  worthies.  But, 
whereas,  there  are  many  who  take  upon  them 
to  admire  this  hero,  or  that  author,  upon  second 
band,  I  expect  each  subscriber  should  under- 
IV rite  his  reason  for  the  place  he  allots  his  can- 
didate. 

fThe  thing  is  of  the  last  consequence ;  for  we 
are  about  settling  the  greatest  point  that  ever 
has  been  debated  in  any  age ;  and  I  shall  take 
precautions  accordingly.  Let  every  man  who 
votes,  consider,  that  he  is  now  gomg  to  give 
away  that,  for  which  the  soldier  gave  up  his 
rest,  his  pleasure,  and  his  life ;  the  scholar  re- 
ftigncd  his  whole  s^ies  of  thought,  his  midnight 
repose,  and  his  morning  slumbers.  In  a  word, 
he  is,  as  I  may  say,  to  be  judge  of  that  afler- 
iife,  which  noble  spirits  prefer  to  their  very  real 
beings.  I  hope  I  shall  bo  forgiven,  therefore. 
If  I  make  some  objections  against  tbcir  jury,  as 
they  shall  occur  to  me.    The  whola  of  tiie  num- 


ber by  whom  they  are  to  be  tried  are  to  be  scho- 
lars. I  am  persuaded  also,  that  Aristotle  will  be 
put  up  by  all  of  that  class  of  men.  However,  in 
behalf  of  others,  such  as  wear  the  livery  of 
Aristotle,  the  two  famous  universities  are  called 
upon,  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  except  the  men  of 
Queen's,  Exetor,  and  Jesus  Colleges,  in  Oxford, 
who  are  not  to  be  electors,  because  he  shall  not 
be  crowned  from  an  implicit  fiiith  in  his  writings, 
but  receive  his  honour  from  such  judges  as  sluill 
allow  him  to  be  censured.  Upon  this  election, 
as  I  was  juBt  now  going  to  say,  I  banish  all  who 
think  and  speak  alter  others  to  concern  them- 
selves in  it  For  which  reason,  all  illiterate 
distant  admirers  are  forbidden  to  corrupt  the 
voices,  by  sending,  according  to  the  new  mode, 
any  poor  student's  coals  and  candles  for  their 
votes  in  behalf  of  such  worthies  as  they  pretenif 
to  esteem.  All  news-writors  are  also  excluded, 
because  they  consider  fame  as  it  is  a  report 
which  ^ives  foundation  to  the  filling  up  their 
rhapsodies,  and  not  as  it  is  the  emanation  or 
consequence  of  good  and  evil  actions.  These  are 
excepted  against  as  justly  as  butchers  in  case 
of  life  and  dcatli :  their  familiarity  with  the 
greatest  names  takes  off  the  delicacy  of  their 
regard,  as  dealing  in  blood  makes  the  Lanii  less 
tender  of  spilling  it. 

St,  James**  Coffee-houee,  September  28. 

Letters  from  Lisbon  of  the  twenty-fifth  in- 
stant, N.  S.  speak  of  a  battle  which  has  been 
fought  near  the  river  Cinca,  in  which  general 
Staremberg  had  overthrown  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  The  persons  who  send  thli, 
excuse  their  not  giving  particulars,  because  they 
believed  an  account  must  have  arrived  here  be- 
fore we  could  hear  from  them.  They  had  ad- 
vices from  different  parts,  which  concurred  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  action ;  afler  which, 
the  army  of  his  catholic  majesty  advanced  as 
far  as  Iraga,  and  the  enemy  retired  to  Sarap 
gossa.  There  arp  reports,  that  the  duke  of  An- 
jou was  in  the  engagement ;  but  letters  of  good 
authority  say,  that  prince  was  on  the  road  to- 
wards the  camp  when  he  received  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  his  trooi>s.  We  promise  ourselves 
great  consequences  from  such  an  advantage  ob- 
tained by  so  aecomplish^d  a  general  as  Starfim- 
berg;  who,  among  the  men  of  this  present  ijge, 
is  esteemed  the  third  in  military  fame  and  te- 
putation. 
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dtticqutd  ai^int  homines , 

noatri  est  farrago  11  belli.    Jtm.  Sat  i.  85, 8o« 

Whate'er  men  do,  or  «iy,  or  think,  or  dream, 
Our  motley  paper  seizes  for  its  tbeme.  "' 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  S0» 

I  AM  called  off  from  public  disscrtationa  by  » 
domestic  affair  of  great  importance,  which  w  no 
less  than  the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  fbr  lire- 
The  girl  is  a  girl  of  great  merit,  and  pleasing 
conversation ;  but  I,  teing  bonm  of  my  fathcrTi 
first  wife,  and  she  of  lus  third,  she  conversei 
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with  me  rather  like  &  daughter  than  a  sister.  I 
have,  indeed,  told  her,  that  if  she  kept  her  ho- 
nour, and  behaved  herself  in  such  a  manner  as 
became  the .  BiekerstaiTs,  I  woald  get  her  an 
agreeable  nlan  for  her  husband ;  which  was  a 
promise  I  made  her  after  reading  a  passage  in 
rlioy^s  *  Epistles.'  That  polite  author  had  been 
employed  to  find  out  a  consort  for  his  ftiend^s 
daughter,  and  gives  the  following  character  of 
the  man  he  had  pitched  upon.  Aciliano  pluri- 
tnum  vigoris  et  industruB  quanquam  in  maxima 
vertcundia  :  est  illi  facies  liberalise  multo  san- 
guine^ muUo  rubore,  suffusa  :  est  ingenua  totius 
CQTporis  pulchritudo,  et  quidam  senatorius  decor^ 
qtuB  ego  nequaquam  arhitror  negligenda  :  debet 
enim  hoc  castitati  puellarum  quasi  pntmium 
dari.  *  Aciiianus  (for  that  was  the  gentleman's 
name)  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  in* 
dustry,  aiccompanied  with  the  greatest  modesty : 
he  has  very  much  of  the  gentleman,  with  a  lively 
ookrar,  and  flush  of  health  in  his  aspect  His 
whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him  a 
man  of  quality :  which  are  qualifications  that,  I 
think,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked ;  and 
should  be  bestowed  on  a  daughter  as  the  reward 
of  her  chastity.' 

A  woman  that  will  give  herself  liberties,  need 
not  put  her  parents  to  so  much  trouble ;  for  if 
she  does  not  possess  these  ornaments  in  a  hus- 
band, she  can  supply  herself  elsewhere.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  of  my  sister  Jenny,  who,  I  may 
say  without  vanity,  is  as  unspotted  a  spinster  as 
any  in  Great  Britain.  I  shall  take  this  occasion 
to  recommend  the  conduct  of  our  own  family  in 
this  particular. 

We  have,  in  the  genealogy  of  our  house,  the 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  our  ancestors  from 
the  time  of  king  Arthur ;  in  whose  days  there 
was  one  of  my  own  name,  a  knight  of  his  round 
table,  and  known  by  the  name  of  sir  Isaac  Bick- 
erstaff.  He  wzs  low  of  stature,  and  of  a  very 
swarthy  complexion,  not  unlike  a  Portuguese 
Jew.  But  he  was  more  prudent  than  men  of 
that  height  usually  are,  and  would  oflen  com- 
municate  to  his  friends  his  design  of  lengthening 
and  whitening  his  posterity.  His  eldest  son, 
Ralph,  for  that  was  his  name,  wss  for  this  rea. 
son  married  to  a  lady  who  h«d  little  else  to  re- 
commend her,  but  that  she  was  very  tall  and 
very  fair.  The  issue  of  this  match,  with  the 
help  of  high  shoes,  made  a  tolerable  figure  in 
the  next  age;  though  the  complexion  of  (he  fa- 
mily was  obscure  until  the  fourth  generation 
fr<Hn  tliat  marriage.  From  which  time  until 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  females 
of  our  house  were  famous  for  their  nccdle-work 
and  fine  skins.  In  the  male  line,  there  happen- 
ed  an  unlucky  accident  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  fa- 
mily, being  born  with  a  hump-back  and  very 
high  nose.  This  was  the  more  astonishing,  be- 
cause  none  of  his  forefathers  ever  had  such  a 
blemish ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  make,  except  the  butler,  who 
was  n<|led  for  round  shoulders,  and  a  Roman 
nose :  what  made  the  nose  the  less  excusable, 
was,  the  remarkable  smallness  of  .his  eyes. 

These  several  defects  were  mended  b^  suc- 
ceeding matches ;  the  nycs  were  open  in  the 
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next  generation,  and  the  hump  fell  in  a  eentury 
and  a  half:*  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was,  how 
to  reduce  the  nose ;  which  I  do  not  find  was  ac- 
complished until  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  or  rather  the  beginning  of  Hen- 
ry  VIII. 

But,  while  our  ancestors  were  thus  taken  up 
in  cultivating  the  eyes  and  nose,  the  face  of  the 
Bickerstaffs  fell  down  insensibly  into  chin ; 
which  was  not  taken  notice  of,  their  thoughts 
being  so  much  employed  upon  the  more  noble 
features,  until  it  became  almost  too  long  to  be 
remedied. 

But,  length  of  time,  and  successive  care  in 
our  alliances,  have  cured  this  also,  and  reduced 
our  faces  into  that  tolerable  oval,  which  we  en- 
joy at  present.  I  would  not  be  tedious  in  this 
discourse,  but  cannot  but  observe,  that  our  race 
suffered  very  much  about  three  hundred  years 
agp,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with 
an  eminent  courtier,  who  gave  us  spindleshanks, 
and  cramps  in  our  bones ;  insomuch,  that  we  did 
not  recover  our  hcaltli  and  legs  until  sir  Walter 
Bickerstaff  married  Maud  Uie  milk-maid,  of 
whom  the  then  garter  king-at-arms,  a  facetious 
person,  said  pleasantly  enough,  Uhat  she  had 
spoiled  our  blood,  but  mended  our  constitutions.' 

After  this  account  of  the  effect  our  prudent 
choice  of  matches  has  had  upon  our  persons  and 
features,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  there  are 
daily  instances  of  as  great  changes  made  by 
marriage  upon  men's  minds  and  humours. 

One  might  wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family 
by  culture,  as  skilful  gardeners  blot  a  colour  out 
of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beau^r.  One  might  pro- 
duce  an  affable  temper  out  of  a  shrew,  by  graft- 
ing tht  mild  upon  the  choleric ;  or  raise  a  jack- 
pudding  from  a  prude,  by  inoculating  mirth  and 
melancholy.  It  is  for  want  of  care  in  the  dis- 
posing our  children,  with  regard  to  our  bodies 
and  minds,  that  we  go  into  a  house  and  see  such 
different  complexions  and  humours  in  the  same 
race  and  family.  But  to  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff,  from  what  mix^vJ'e  it  is,  that  this 
daughter  silently  lours,  tl  ,.;  'ner  steals  a  kiAd 
look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved,  a 
fourth  a  splenetic,  and  tlie  fiflh  a  coquette. 

In  this  disposal  of  my  sister,  I  have  chosen, 
with  an  eye  to  her  being  a  wit,  and  provided  that 
the  bridegroom  be  a  man  of  a  soond  and  excel- 
lent judgment,  who  will  seldom  mind  what  she 
says  when  she  begins  to  harangue :  for  Jenny's 
only  imperfection  is  an  admiration  of  her  parts, 
which  inclines  her  to  be  a  little,  but  a  very  little, , 
sluttish ;  and  you  are  ever  to  remark,  that  we 
are  apt  to  cultivate  most,  and  bring  into  obser- 
vation, what  we  think  most  excellent  in  our- 
selves, or  most  capable  of  improvement.  Thus, 
my  sister,  instead  of  consulting  her  glass  and 
her  toilet  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  her  pri- 
vate devotions,  sits  with  her  nose  full  of  snuff, 
and  a  man's  night-cap  on  her  head,  reading 
plays  and  romances.    Her  wit  she  thinks  her 


•  Perhaps  it  is  pcnrcely  worth  while  to  mention,  that 
this  miitury  and  a  half  of  time,  is  all  a  fiction,  and  that 
the  wit  of  the  paper,  and  the  truth  of  the  history  are 
here  at  variance,  as  Henry  VII.  defeated  Rir hard  III.  in 
Boswortb  field ;  was  hu  immediate  saccesaor  in  1485, 
and  died  in  ISfJO. 
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distinction :  tlierefore  knows  nothingr  of  tlio  skill 
of  dress,  or  making  her  person  agreeable.  It 
would  make  jou  Uugh  to  see  me  often,  witli  my 
'  fipectacles  on,  lacing  her  stays ;  for  she  is  so 
very  a  wit,  that  she  miderstands  no  ordinary 
thing  in  the  world. 

For  this  reason  I  have  disposed  of  her  to  a 
man  of  business,  who  will  soon  let  her  see,  that 
to  be  well  dressed,  in  good  humour,  and  cheerful 
in  the  command  of  her  family,  are  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  female  life.  I  could  have  bestowed 
her  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  who  extremely  ad- 
mired her  wit,  and  would  have  given  her  a  coach 
and  six :  but  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
cross  the  strain  ;  for  had  they  met,  they  had  en- 
tirely been  rivals  in  discourse,  and  in  continual 
contention  for  the  superiority  of  understanding, 
and  brought  forth  critics,  pedants,  or  ^pretty  good 
poets.  As  it  is,  I  expect  an  offspring  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  tlie  city,  town,  or  country ;  crea- 
tures that  are  docile  and  tractable  in  whatever 
we  put  them  to. 

To  convince  men  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
this  method,  let  any  one,  even  below  the  skill 
of  an  astrologer,  behold  the  turn  of  faces  he 
meets  as  soon  as  he  passes  Cheapside  Conduit, 
and  you  see  a  deep  attention  and  a  certain  un- 
thinking sharpness  in  every  countenance.  They 
look  attentive,  but  their  thoughts  are  engaged 
on  mean  purposes.  To  me  it  is  very  apparent, 
when  I  see  a  citizen  pass  by,  whether  his  head 
is  upon  woollen,  silks,  iron,  sugar,  indigo,  or 
stocks*  Now,  this  trace  of  thought,  appears 
or  lies  hid  in  the  race  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. 

I  know  at  this  time,  a  person  of  a  vast  estate, 
who  is  the  immediate  descendant  of  a  fine  gen- 
tleman, but  the  great  grandson  of  a  broker,  in 
whom  his  ancestor  is  now  revived.  He  is  a  very 
honest  gentleman  in  his  principles,  but  cannot 
for  his  blood  talk  fairly :  he  is  heartily  sorry  for 
it;  but  he  cheats  by  constitution,  and  over- 
.  reaches  by  instinct 

The  happiness  of  the  man  who  marries  my 
shier  will  be,  that  he  has  no  faults  to  correct  in 
her  but  her  own,  a  little  bias  of  fancy,  or  parti- 
cularity of  manners,  which  grew  in  herself,  and 
can  be  amended  by  her.  From  such  an  untaint- 
ed couple,  we  can  hope  to  have  our  family  rise 
to  its  ancient  splendour  efface,  air,  countenance, 
manner  and  shape,  without  discovering  the  pro- 
duce of  ten  nations  in  one  house.  Obadiah 
Greenhat  says,  •  he  never  comes  into  any  com- 
.  pony  in  England,  but  he  distinguishes  tlie  dif- 
ferent nations  of  whicli  we  are  composed.* 
There  is  scarce  such  a  living  creature  as  a  true 
Briton.  We  sit  down,  indeed,  all  friends,  ac- 
quaintance, and  neighbours  ;  but  after  two  hot- 
ties,  you  see  a  Dane  start  up  and  swear,  *  Tlie 
kingdom  is  his  own.'  A  Saxon  drinks  up  the 
whole  quart,  and  swears  '  He  will  dispute  that 
with  him.'  A  Norman  tells  them  both,  'He 
will  assort  his  liberty  :'  and  a  Welchman  cries, 
'  They  are  all  foreigners  and  intruders  of  yes- 
terday,' and  beats  tiiem  out  of  the  room.  Such 
accidents  happen  frequently  among  neighbour's 
children,  and  cousins-german.  For  which  rea- 
son, I  say,  study  your  race ;  or  the  soil  of  your 
family  will  dwhidlo  into  cits  or  esquires,  or  run 
up  into  wits  or  madmen. 
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Quicquid  zgant  homines- 


nostri  est  farrago  libclli.  Juv.  Sat  L  85, 8S. 

Whatever  frood  is  done,  whatever  ill— 
By  human  kind,  shall  this  coUeclion  fill. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  October  3. 

It  is  a  thing  very  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
a  man  must  use  a  certain  cunning  to  caution 
people  against  what  it  is  their  interest  to  avoid. 
All  men  will  allow,  that  it  is  a  great  and  heroic 
work  to  correct  men's  errors,  and,  at  the  price 
of  being  colled  a  common  enemy,  to  go  on  in 
being  a  common  friend  to  my  fellow-subjecta 
and  citizens.  But  I  am  forced  in  this  work  to 
revolve  the  same  thing  in  ten  thousand  lights, 
and  cast  them  in  as  many  forms  to  come  at 
men's  minds  and  affections,  in  order  to  lead  tho 
innocent  in  safety,  as  well  as  disappoint  the  ar- 
tifices of  betrayers.  Since,  therefore  I  can 
make  no  impression  upon  the  offending  side,  I 
shall  turn  mj  observations  upon  tlie  offended ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  must  whip  my  children  for  going 
into  bad  company,  instead  of  railing  at  bad  com* 
pany  for  ensnaring  my  children. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fall  into,  ariss 
from  themselves ;  and  that  temper,  which  is  call- 
ed very  often,  tliough  with  great  injustice,  good 
nature,  is  the  source  of  a  numberless  train  of  evils. 
For  which  reason,  we  are  to  take  this  as  a  rule, 
that  no  action  is  commendable  which  is  not  vo- 
luntary; and  we  have  made  this  a  maxim: 
*That  a  man  who  is  commonly  called  good- 
natured,  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  any  thing 
he  docs,  because  half  that  is  acted  about  him  is 
done  rather  by  his  sufferance  than  approbation.' 
It  is  generally  laziness  of  disposition,  which 
chooses  rather  to  let  things  pass  the  worst  way, 
Uian  to  gotlirough  the  pain  of  examination.  It 
must  be  confessed,  such  a  one  has  so  great  a  be- 
nevolence in  him,  that  he  bears  a  thousand  ui- 
easinesses  rather  than  he  will  incommode  others: 
nay,  often  when  he  has  just  reason  to  be  offended, 
chooses  rather  to  sit  down  with  a  small  injury, 
than  bring  it  into  reprehension,  out  of  pure  com- 
passion tp  tho  offender.  Such  a  person  has  it 
usually  said  of  him,  *  He  is  no  man's  enemy  but 
his  own;'  which  is,  in  effect,  saying,  he  is  a 
friend  to  every  man  but  himself  and  his  friends : 
for,  by  a  natural  conKOquence  of  his  neglecting 
himself,  he  either  incapacitates  himself  to  be 
anotlier's  friend,  or  makes  others  cease  to  be 
his.  If  I  take  no  care  of  my  oxfH  afikirs,  no 
man  that  is  my  friend  can  take  it  ill  if  I  am  ne« 
gligent  also  of  his.  This  sofl  disposition,  if  it 
continues  uncorrected,  throws  men  into  a  sea  of 
difHcultics. 

Tlicre  is  Euphusius,  wjth  oil  the  good  quali- 
ties in  the  world,  deserves  well  of  nobody ;  that 
universal  good-will  which  is  so  strong  in  him, 
exposes  him  to  the  assault  of  every  invader  upon 
his  time,  his  conversation,  and  his  property* 
His  diet  is  butcher's-mcat,  his  wenches  are  m 
plain  pinners  and  Norwich  crapes,  his  dress  like 
other  people,  his  income  great ;  and  yet  has  he 
seldom  a  guinea  at  command.  From  these  easy 
gentlemen,  are  collected  estates  by  servonts  or 
gamesters ;  which  latter  fraternity  are  excusa- 
ble, when  we  think  of  this  clan,  who  seem  bom 
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to  be  their  prey.  All,  therefore,  of  the  family 
of  Actaeon,  are  to  take  notice,  that  they  are 
hereby  given  up  to  the  brethren  of  the  Industry, 
with  this  reserve  only,  that  they  are  to  be  mark- 
ed as  Btricken  deer,  not  for  their  own  aakes,  but 
to  preaerre  the  herd  from  following  them,  and 
coining  within  the  scent. 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  this  important  subject, 
withoat  telling  whoso  quarters  are  severed,  who 
has  the  humbks,  who  the  haunch,  and  who  Uie 
sides,  of  the  last  stag  that  was  pulled  down  ;  but 
this  is  only  deferred  in  hopes  my  deer  will  make 
their  escape  witliout  more  admonitions  or  ex- 
amples ;  of  which  they  have  had,  in  mine  and 
the  town's  opinion,  too  great  a  plenty.  I  must, 
I  say,  at  present  go  to  other  matters  of  moment 

WhiU'M  Chocolaie-house,  October  3. 

Ilie  lady  has  answered  tlic  letter  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Landlord,  which  was  published  on  Thurs- 
day last,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  I  do  not  think 
fit  to  proceed  in  tlie  affair;  for  she  has  plainly 
told  him,  that  love  is  her  design,  but  marriage 
her  aversion.  Bless  me  !  what  is  this  age  conic 
to^  that  people  can  think  to  make  a  pimp  of  an 
astronomer! 

I  shall  not  promote  such  designs,  but  sliall 
her  to  find  out  her  admirer,  while  I  speak 
to  another  case  sent  to  me  by  a  letter  of  Septem- 
ber the  thirtieth,  subscribed  LovewcU  Bare- 
bones,  where  the  author  desires  me  to  suspend 
ray  care  of  the  dead,  until  I  have  done  something 
Ibr  the  dying.  His  case  is,  that  tlie  lady  he 
loves  is  ever  accompanied  by  a  kinswoman,  one 
of  thoee  gar,  cunning  women,  who  prevent  all 
the  love  which  is  not  addressed  to  themselves. 
This  creature  takes  upon  her  in  his  mistresses 
presence  to  ask  him,  *  Whether  Mrs.  FlorimeP 
(that  is  the  cruel  one's  name)  *  is  not  very  hand- 
some ?*  upon  which  he  looks  silly ;  tlien  they 
both  laugh  out,  and  she  will  tell  him,  *  That 
Mrs.  Florimel  had  an  equal  passion  for  him,  but 
desired  him  not  to  expect  the  first  time  to  be 
admitted  in  private;  but  that  now  ho  was  at 
liberty  before  her  only,  who  was  her  friend,  to 
speak  his  mind,  and  that  his  mistress  expected 
iL*  Upon  which  Florimel  acts  a  virgin-confusion, 
and  with  some  disorder  waits  his  speech.  Here 
ever  fellows  a  deep  silence ;  afler  which  a  loud 
langb-  Mr.  Barolrones  applies  himself  to  me  on 
this  occasion. 

All  the  advice  I  can  give  him,  is,  to  £nd  a 
lover  for  the  confidant,  for  there  is  no  other 
bribe  will  prevail ;  and  I  see  by  her  carriage, 
that  it  is  no  hard  matter ;  for  she  is  too  gay  ta 
have  a  particular  passion,  or  to  want  a  general  one. 

Some  days  ago  the  town  had  a  full  charge 
laid  against  my  Essays,  and  printed  at  large. 
I  altered  not  one  word  of  what  he  of  the  con- 
trary  opinion  said,  but  have  blotted  out  some 
warm  things  said  for  me ;  therefore,  please  to 
hear  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  though  I 
■hall  be  so  no  otherwise  than  to  take  a  middle 
way,  and,  if  possiUe,  keep  commendations  from 
being  insipid  to  men's  taste,  or  raillery  perni- 
eioos  to  their  characters. 

Sopt,  30,  170). 
'  Mr.  BiCKERSTAfT,— As  I  always  looked  upon 
satire  as  the  best  friend  to  reformation,  whilst 


its  lashes  were  general ;  so  tliat  gentleman  must 
excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  see  the  inconvenience  of 
a  method  he  is  so  much  concerned  at  The  er- 
rors he  assigns  in  it,  I  think,  are  comprised  in 
"  the  desperation  men  arc  generally  driven  to,  • 
when  by  a  public  detection  they  fall  under  tho 
infamy  they  feared,  who  otherwise,  by  checking 
their  bridle,  might  have  recovered  their  stumble, 
and,  through  a  self-conviction,  become  their  own 
reformers :  so  he  that  was  before  but  a  clandes- 
tine  disciple,  (to  use  your  own  quotation)  is  now 
become  a  doctor  in  impietj."  The  little  success 
that  is  to  be  expected  by  these  methods  from  a 
hardened  offender,  is  too  evident  to  insist  on; 
yet,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  charity  in 
this  sortof  rea^soning,  whilst  the  cfTccts  of  these  « 
crimes  extend  not  beyond  themselves.  But 
what  relation  has  this  to  your  proceedings  ?  It 
is  not  a  circumstantial  guessing  will  serve  the 
turn,  for  there  are  more  than  one  to  pretend  to 
any  of  your  characters ;  but  there  must  at  least 
be  sometliing  that  must  amount  to  a  nominal 
description,  bicfore  even  common  fame  can  sepa- 
rate me  from  the  rest  of  mankind  to  dart  at 
A  general  representation  of  an  action,  cither 
ridiculous  or  enormous,  may  make  those  winch 
who  find  too  much  similitude  in  the  cliaracter 
witli  tliemselvcs  to  plead  not  guilty ;  but  none 
but  a  witness  to  the  crime  can  charge  them 
with  the  guilt,  whilst  the  indictment  is  general, 
and  the  offender  has  the  asylum  of  tho  whole 
world  to  protect  him.  Here  can  then  be  no  in- 
justice, where  no  one  is  injured  ;  for  it  is  them- 
selves must  appropriate  the  saddle  befolV  scan- 
dal can  ride  tiiem. 

*  Your  method,  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  no  way 
subject  to  the  charge  brought  against  it ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  this  advantage  is  too 
often  drawn  from  it,  that  whilst  we  laugh  at, 
or  detest,  the  uncertain  subject  of  the  satire, 
we  often  find  something  in  the  error  a  parallel 
to  ourselves ;  and  being  insensibly  drawn  to  the 
comparison  we  would  get  rid  of,  we  plunge 
deeper  into  the  mire,  and  shame  produces  that 
which  advice  has  been  too  weak  for ;  and  you, 
sir,  get  converts  you  never  thought  ofl 

*  As  for  descending  to  characters  below  fre 
dignity  of  satire ;  what  men  Uiink  are  not  be* 
neath  commission,  I  must  assure  him,  I  think 
are  not  beneath  reproof:  for,  as  there  is  as  much 
folly  in  a  ridiculous  deportment,  as  there  is 
enormity  in  a  criminal  one,  so  neither,  the  one 
nor  the  other  ought  to  plead  exemption.  The 
kennel  of  curs  are  as  much  enemies  to  tlie  state, 
as  Gregg*  for  his  confederacy ;  for,  as  this  be- 
trayed our  government,  so  the  other  does  our 
property ;  and  one  without  tlie  other  is  equally 
useless.  As  for  the  act  of  oblivion  he  so  strenu- 
ously insists  on,  Le  Boy  s^aviseraf  is  a  fashion- 
able answer ;  and  for  his  modus  of  panegyric, 
the  hint  was  unnecessary,  where  virtue  need 
never  ask  twice  for  her  laurel.  But  as  for  his 
reformation  by  opposites,  I  again  must  ask  his 
pardon,  if  I  think  tho  effects  of  these  sort  of 
reasonings,  by  the  paucity  of  converts,  are  too 

♦  William  Grope  was  an  iindpr-clerk  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Ilarlcy,  in  170t<,  and  was  detected  in  a  treasonable  corres- 
pondence. He  discovered  to  the  court  of  France,  the 
design  on  TouU)n,  and  was  executed  for  that  cfiiiie. 

t  j.  e.  The  king  will  consider  of  it. 
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great  an  argument,  lioth  of  their  imbecility 
and  unsuccesifulness,  to  believe  it  will  be  any 
better  than  misspending  of  time,  by  suspending 
a  method  that  will  turn  more  to  advantage,  and 
which  has  no  other  danger  of  losing  ground,  but 
by  discontinuance.  And  as  I  am  certain  of 
what  he  supposes,  that  your  lucubrations  are 
intended  for  the  public  benefit ;  so  I  hope  you 
will  not  ffive  them  so  great  an  interruption,  by 
laying  aside  Ae  only  method  that  can  render 
you  beneficial  to  mankind,  and,  among  others, 
agreeable  to,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  &c.* 

St,  Jame$*s  Coffee-Houst^  October  3. 

Letters  from  the  camp  at  Havre,  of  the  se- 
venth instant,  N.  S.  advise,  that  the  trenches 
were  opened  before  Mons  on  the  twenty-sevbnth 
of  the  last  month,  and  the  approaches  were  car- 
ried on  at  two  attacks  with  great  application 
and  success,  notwithstanding  the  rains  which 
had  fallen ;  that  the  besiegers  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  redoubts,  and  other 
out-works,  and  had  advanced  the  approaches 
within  ten  paces  of  the  counterscarps  of  the 
faornwork.  Lieutenant-general  Cadogan  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  in  the  neck  soon  afler 
opening  the  trenches. 

The  enemy  were  throwing  up  entrenchments 
i>etween  Quosnoy  and  Valenciennes,  and  the 
chevalier  de  Luxemburg  was  encamped  near 
Charleroy  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men. 
Advices  from  Catalonia  by  the  way  of  Genoa, 
import  that  count  Staremburg  having  passed 
the  Segra,  advanced  towards  Balaguier,  which 
place  he  took  afler  a  few  hours  resistance,  and 
made  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  Spanish 
battalions,  prisoners  of  war.  Letters  from  Bern 
flay,  that  the  army  under  the  command  of  count 
Thaun  had  begun  to  repass  the  mountains,  and 
would  shortly  evacuate  Savoy. 

•  Whereas,  Mr.  BickerstafF  has  received  in- 
telligence, that  a  young  gentleman,  who  has 
taken  my  discourses  upon  John  Partridge  and 
others  in  too  literal  a  sense,  and  is  suing  an 
elder  brother  to  an  ejectment;  the  aforesaid 
young  gentleman  is  hereby  advised  to  drop  his 
action,  no  man  being  esteemed  dead  in  law, 
who  eats  and  drinks,  and  receives  his  rents.* 


No.  77.] 


ThuTBday,  October  6, 1709. 


Quiequid  aipint  hominefi- 


nostri  est  farrago  libclli.       Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86. 

Whatever  good  is  done,  whatever  i//— 
By  human  kind,  «hall  this  collection  fill. 

From  my  oton  Apartment,  October  5. 

As  bad  as  the  worM  isi  I  find  by  very  strict 
observation  upon  virtue  and  vice,  that  if  men 
appeared  n^  worse  than  they  really  are,  I  should 
have  less  work  thah  at  present  I  am  obliged  to 
undertake  for  their  reformation.  They  have 
generally  taken  up  a  kind  of  inverted  ambition, 
and  afiect  even  faults  and  imperfections  of  which 
they  are  innocent.  The  otncr  day  in  a  coffee- 
house  I  stood  by  a  young  beir,  with  a  fresh, 
■anguine,  and  hoalthy  look,  who  entertained  us 


with  an  account  of  his  clape  and  diet-drink; 
though,  to  my  knowledge,  be  is  as  sound  as  any 
of  his  tenants. 

This  worthy  youth  put  me  into  reflectiona 
upon  that  subject;  and  I  observed  the  fafttasti- 
cal  humour  to  be  so  general,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  man  who  is  not  more  or  less  tainted  with  it. 
The  first  of  this  order  of  men  are  the  valetudi- 
narians,  who  are  never  in  health ;  but  complain 
of  want  of  stomach  or.  rest  every  day  until  noon, 
and  then  devour  all  which  comes  before  them. 
Lady  Dainty*  is  convinced,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  gentlewoman  to  be  out  of  order ;  and,  to 
preserve  that  character,  she  dines  every  day  in 
her  closet  at  twelve,  that  she  may  become  her 
table  at  two,  and  be  unable  to  eat  in  public 
About  five  years  ago,  I  remember,  it  was  tho 
fashion  to  be,  short-sighted.    A  man  would  not 
own  an  acquaintance  until  he  had  first  examined 
him  with  his  glass.    At  a  lady*s  entrance  into 
tlie  play-house,  you  might  see  tubes  immediately 
levelled  at  her  from  every  quarter  of  the  pit  and 
side-boxes.    However,  that  mode  of  infirmity  is 
out,  and  the  age  has  recovered  its  siffht:  but  the 
blind  seem  to  be  succeeded  by  the  kme,  and  a 
janty  limp  is  the  present  beauty.    I  think  I 
have  formerly  observed,  a  cane  is  part  of  the 
dress  of  a  prig,  and  always  worn  upon  a  buttoa 
for  fear  he  should  be  thought  to  have  an  occasion 
for  it,  or  be  esteemed  really,  and  not  genteelly  a 
cripple.    I  have  considered,  but  could  never  nnd 
out  the  bottom  of  this  vanity.    I  indeed  have 
heard  of  a  Gascon  general,  who,  by  the  lucky 
grazing  of  a  bullet  on  the  roll  of  his  stocking, 
took  occasion  to  halt  all  his  life  afler.    But  as 
for  our  peaceable  cripples,  I  know  no  foundation 
for  their  behaviour,  without  it  may  be  supposed 
that,  in  this  warlike  age,  some  think  a  cane  the 
next  honour  to  a  wooden  leg.  This  sort  of  affec- 
tation  I  have  known  run  from,  one  limb  or 
member  to  another.    Before  the  limpers  came  ' 
in,  I  remember  a  race  of  lispers,  fine  persons, 
who  took  an  aversion  to  particular  letters  in  our 
language.    Some  never  uttered  the  letter  H; 
and  others  had  as  mortal  an  aversion  to  8. 
Others  have  had  their  fiishionable  defect  in  their 
ears,  and  would  make  you  repeat  all  you  said 
twice  over.    I  know  an  ancient  friend  of  mine, 
whose  table  is  every  day  surrounded  with  flat, 
terers,  that  makes  use  of  this,  sometimes  as  a 
piece  of  grandeur,  and  at  others  as  an  art,  to 
make  them  repeat  their  commendations.    Such 
affectations  have  been  indeed  in  the  world  in 
ancient  times ;  but  they  fell  into  them  out  of 
politic  ends.    Alexander  the  Great  had  a  wry 
neck,  which  made  it  the  fashion  in  his  court  to 
carry  their  heads  on  one  side  when  they  came 
into  the  presence.    One  who  thought  to  oat- 
shine  the  whole  court,  carried  his  head  so  over 
complaisantly,  that  this  martial  prince  gave  him 
so  great  a  box  on  the  ear,  as  set  all  ue  heads 
of  the  court  upright 

This  humour  takes  place  in  our  minds  as 
well  as  bodies.  I  know  at  this  time  a  young 
gentleman,  who  talks  atheistically  all  day  in 
cofiee-houses,  and  in  his  degrees  of  understand- 


*  The  name  ^ven  to  an  affected  invalid  Imly  by  Col* 
ley  Cibher,  in  hia  play  of  *  Tbe  Doohle  Gallant,  or  Sick 
Ladjp'8  Cure.' 
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big  aete  ap  for  a  free-thinker ;  thoug^h  it  can  be 
proyed  upon  him,  he  eaye  liia  prayers  every 
momlag  and  evening.  But  this  class  of  modem 
wits  I  shall  reserve  for  a  chapter  by  itself; 

Of  the  like  turn  are  all  your  marriage-haters, 
who  rail  at  the  noose,  at  the  words,  *  for  ever 
and  aye,*  and  at  the  same  time  are  secretly 
pining  for  some  young  thing  or  other  that 
makes  their  hearts  ache  by  her  refusal.  The 
aext  to  these,  are  such  as  pretend  to  govern 
their  wives,  and  boast  how  ill  they  use  them, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  go  to  their  houses,  and 
yoa  shall  see  them  step  as  if  they  feared  making 
a  noise,  and  as  fond  as  an  alderman.*  I  do  not 
know  but  sometimes  these  pretences  may  arise 
from  a  desire  to  conceal  a  contrary  defect  than 
that  they  set  up  for.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
a  young  fellow,  we  had  a  companion  of  a  very 
foarful  complexion,  who,  when  we  sat  in  to  drink, 
woald  desire  us  to  take  his  sword  from  him 
when  he  became  fuddled,  for  it  was  his  misfor- 
tone  to  be  quarrelsome. 

There  are  many,  many  of  these  evils,  which 
demand  my  observation ;  but  because  I  have  of 
late  been  thought  somewhat  too  satirical,  I  shall 
give  them  warning,  and  declare  to  tlie  whole 
world,  that  they  are  not  true,  but  false  hypocrites ; 
and  make  it  out  that  they  are  good  men  in  their 
hearts.  The  motive  of  this  monstrous  affecta- 
tioDf  in  the  above-mentioned  and  the  like  parti- 
cnlars,  T  take  to  proceed  from  that  noble  thirst 
of  fame  and  reputation  which  is  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  As  this  produces  elegant 
writings  and  gallant  actions  in  men  of  great 
abilities,  it  also  brings  forth  spurious  productions 
m  men  who  are  not  capable  of  distinguishing 
themselves  by  things  which  are  really  praise- 
worthy.  As  the  desire  of  fame  in  men  of  true 
wit  and  gallantry  shows  itself  in  proper  in- 
stances, the  same  desire  in  men  who  have  the 
ambition  without  proper  faculties,  runs  wild,  and 
discovers  itself  in  a  thousand  extravagances,  by 
which  they  would  sig^nalize  themselves  from 
ethers,  and  gain  a  set  of  admirers.  When  I  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  there  were  many  societies 
of  ambitious  young  men  in  England,  who,  in 
their  pursuits  afier  fame,  were  every  night  em- 
ployed in  roasting  porters,  smoking  cobblers, 
knocking  dowa  watchmen,  overturning  consta- 
bles,  breaking  windows,  blackening  sign-posts, 
and  the  like  immortal  enterprises,  that  dispersed 
their  reputation  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
One  ooald  hardly  find  a  knocker  at  a  does,  in  a 
whole  street  after  a  midnight  expedition  of  these 
beanx  esprits.  I  was  lately  very  much  sur- 
prised by  an  account  of  my  maid,  who  entered 
my  bed-chamber  this  morning  in  a  very  great 
fright,  and  told  me,  she  was  afraid  my  parlour 
was  hannied;  for  that  she  had  found  several 
panes  of  my  windows  broken,  and  the  floor 
strewed  with  half-pence.t  I  have  not  yet  a  full 
light  into  this  new  way,  but  am  apt  to  think, 
that  it  is  a  generous  piece  of  wit  that  some  of 
my  contemporaries  make  use  of,  to  break  win- 
and  leave  money  to  pay  for  them. 


*  As  tewnins  aa  lap-rtogs. 

tOay**  Trivia  wat  publiihed  about  this  time,  and 
ftom  a  paaasfe  in  that  poem,  and  a  note  opon  it,  we 
Irani,  that  there  were  bueks  in  thom  days,  who  took  a 
Mixhi  in  breaking  windows  with  balfpeacc,  and  were 
iiitiBfiiMwl  by  the  aame  of  Nickers. 


St.  JameM^M  Coffee-houie^  October  5. 

I  have  no  manner  of  news  more  than  what  tlie 
whole  town  had  the  other  day ;  except  that  I 
have  the  original  letter  of  the  marshal  BoufRcrs 
to  the  French  king,  afler  the  late  battle  in  the 
woods,  which  I  translate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  reader : 

*  Sire, — ^This  is  (o  let  your  majesty  under- 
stand, that  to  your  immortal  honour,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  confederates,  your  troops  have 
lost  another  battle.  Artagnan  did  wonders, 
Rohan  performed  miracles,  Guiche  did  wonders, 
Gattion  performed  miracles,  the  whole  army 
distinguished  themselves,  and  every  hsdy  fm 
wonders.  And  to  conclude  the  wonders  of  the 
day,  I  can  assure  your  majesty,  that  though  you 
have  lost  the  field  of  battle,  you  have  not  lost  an 
inch  of  ground.  The  enemy  marched  behind 
us  with  respect,  and  we  ran  away  from  them  as 
bold  08  lions.* 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  BickerstafF,  re- 
lating to  the  present  state  of  the  town  of  Bath, 
wherein  the  people  of  that  place  have  desired 
him  to  call  home  the  physicians.  All  gentlemen, 
therefore,  of  that  profession  ore  hereby  directed 
to  return  forthwith  to  their  places  of  practice; 
and  the  stage-coaches  are  required  to  take  them 
in  before  other  passengers  imtil  there  shall  be  a 
certificate  signed  by  Uie  mayor,  or  Mr.  Powel, 
that  there  are  but  two  doctors  to  one  patient  left 
in  town. 
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Saturday,  October  8, 1709. 


Claicquid  afunt  homines         * 

nostri  est  farrago  libcUi.    Juv.  Sat.  i.  85, 86, 

Whatever  good  is  done,  whatever  ill 

By  human  kind,  shall  this  collection  flU. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  7. 

As  your  painters,  who  deal  in  history-pieces, 
oflen  entertain  themselves  upon  broken  sketches, 
and  smaller  flourishes  of  the  pencil ;  so  I  find 
some  relief  in  striking  out  miscellaneous  hints, 
and  sudden  starts  of  fancy,  without  any  order 
or  connexion,  afler  having  spent  myself  on  more 
regular  and  elaborate  dissertations.  I  am  at 
present  in  this  easy  state  of  mind  sat  down  to 
my  scrutoire ;  where,  for  the  better  disposition 
of  my  correspondence,  I  have  writ  upon  every 
drawer  the  proper  title  of  its  contents ;  as  hypo- 
crisy, dice,  patches,  politics,  love,  duels,  and  so 
fortn.  My  various  advices  are  ranged  under 
such  several  heads,  saving  only  that  I  have  a 
particular  box  for  Pacolet,  and  another  for  Mo- 
noculus.  I  cannot  but  observe  that  my  duel- 
box,  which  is  filled  by  the  lettered  men  of  ho- 
nour, is  BO  very  ill  spelt,  that  it  is  hard  to  decy- 
pher  their  writings.  My  love-box,  though  on  a 
quite  contrary  subject,  filled  with  the  works  of 
the  fairest  hands  in  Great  Britain,  is  almost  as 
unintelligible.  The  private  drawer,  which  is 
sacred  to  politics,  has  in  it  some  of  the  most  re- 
fined panegyrics  and  satires  that  any  age  has 
produced. 

I  have  now  before  me  aeyerid  reconimenda- 
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tions  for  places  at  my  Tablo  of  Fame.  Three 
of  them  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  in  wliich 
I  find  I  am  misunderstood,  and  shall,  therefore, 
beg  leave  to  produce  Uiem.  They  are  from  a 
quaker,  a  courtier,  and  a  citizen. 

'  Isaac, — Thy  lucubrations,  as  thou  loTest  to 
call  them,  have  been  perused  by  several  of  our 
friends,  who  have  taken  offence ;  forasmuch  as 
thou  excludestout  of  the  brotherhood  all  persons 
who  are  praise-worthy  for  religion,  we  arc  afraid 
that  thou  wilt  fill  thy  table  with  none  but  hea- 
thens, and  cannot  hope  to  spy  a  brother  there  ; 
for  there  are  none  of  us  who  can  be  placed 
among  murdering  heroes,  or  ungodly  wits;  since 
we  do  not  assail  our  enemies  with  the  arm  of 
flesh,  nor  our  gainsayers  with  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man wisdom.  If,  therefore,  tliou  wilt  demean 
thyself  on  this  occasion  with  a  right  judsrmcnt, 
according  to  the  gifts  that  are  in  thee,  we  desire 
thou  wilt  place  James  Nayler  at  the  uppt^r  end 
of  thy  table.         EZEKIEL  STIFFRUMIV 

In  answer  to  my  good  friend  Ezekicl,  I  must 
stand  to  it,  that  I  cannot  break  my  rule  ibr  the 
sake  of  James  Naylcr ;  not  knowing  whether 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  a  choleric  hero, 
would  not  resent  his  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table  with  his  hat  on. 

But  to  my  courtier. 

'  Sir, — ^I  am  surprised,  that  you  lose  your  time 
in  complimenting  the  dead,  when  you  may  make 
your  court  to  the  living.  Let  me  only  tell  you  in 
the  ear,  Alexander,  and  Ca}sar,  as  generous  as 
they  were  formerly,  have  not  now  a  groat  to 
dispose  of.  Fill  your  table  with  good  company  : 
I  know  a  person  of  quality  that  shall  give  you 
one  hundred  pounds  for  a  place  at  it  Be  se- 
cret, and  be  rich.-^ Yours, 

*  You  know  my  hand.* 

This  gentleman  seems  to  have  the  true  spirit, 
without  the  formality,  of  an  under-courlier ; 
therefore,  I  shall  be  plain  with  him,  and  let  him 
leave  the  name  of  his  courtier  and  one  hundred 
pounds  in  Morphew's  hands :  if  I  can  take  it,  I 
will. 

My  citizen  writes  the  following : 

-*  Mr,  Isaac  Bickerstaff^ 

*  Sir, — Your  Tatler,  of  tlie  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, I  am  now  reading,  and  in  your  list  of 
lamouB  men,  desire  you  not  to  forget  Alder- 
man Whittington,*  who  began  tlie  world  with 
A  cat,  and  died  worth  three  hundred  and  fifly 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  he  left  to  an 
only  daughter  three  years  aflcr  his  mayoralty. 
If  you  wont  any  further  particulars  of  dUto 
Alderman,  daughter,  or  cat,  let  me  know,  and  per 
first  will  advise  the  needful,  which  concludes, 
your  loving  friend,         LEMUEL  LEGER.' 

I  shall  have  all  due  regard  to  this  gentleman's 
recommendation ;  but  cannot  forbear  observing 
how  wonderfully  this  sort  of  style  is  adapted  for 
the  despatch  of  business,  by  leaving  out  iusigni- 


♦  Richard  T^^hktinirton  lived  in  tlio  end  of  tlie  14tli, 
and  llie  itcgiiminj?  of  the  15lh  century.  He  was  a  mer- 
cer; four  limes  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  lhn»<?  times 
buried  in  St.  MicliaeFs  church,  Taier  Nosier,  Vinlry- 
ward. 


ficant  particles ;  besides  that,  the  dropping  of  the 
first  person  is  an  artful  way  to  disengage  a  man 
from  tlie  guilt  of  rash  words  or  promises.  But  I 
am  to  consider,  tliat  a  citizcn^s  reputation  is 
credit,  not  fame ;  and  am  to  leave  tliese  lofly 
subjects  for  a  matter  of  private  concern  in  the 
next  letter  before  me. 

*  Sir, — I  am  just  recovering  out  of  a  languish- 
ing  sickness  by  the  care  of  Hippocrates,  who 
visited  me  throughout  my  whole  illnc^  and 
was  so  far  from  taking  any  fee,  that  he  inquired 
into  my  circumstances,  and  would  have  relieved 
ine  also  that  way,  but  I  did  not  want  iL  I  know 
no  method  of  thanking  him,  but  recommending 
it  to  you  to  celebrate  so  great  humanity  in  the 
manner  you  think  fit,  and  to  do  it  with  the  spi- 
rit  and  sentiments  of  a  man  just  relic vf^i  from 
grief,  misery,  and  pain,  to  joy,  satisfaction,  and 
case  :  in  which  you  will  represent  the  grateful 
sense  of  your  obedient  servant,  T.  B. 

I  think  tlic  writer  of  this  letter  has  put  tho 
matter  in  as  good  a  dress  as  I  can  for  him ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  add  my  applause  to  what  this  dia* 
tressed  man  has  said.  There  is  not  a  more  use- 
ful man  in  a  commonwealth  tlian  a  good  physi- 
cian :  and  by  consequence  no  worthier  a  perscm 
than  he  that  uses  his  skill  with  generosity  even 
to  persons  of  condition,  and  compassion  to  tiiosc 
who  are  in  want:  which  is  the  behaviour  of 
Hippocrates,  who  shows  as  much  liberality  in  his 
practice  as  he  does  wit  in  liis  conversation,  and 
skill  in  bis  profession.  A  wealthy  doctor,  who 
can  help  a  poor  man,  and  will  not  without  a  fee, 
has  less  sense  of  humanity  than  a  poor  ruffian, 
who  kills  a  rich  man  to  supply  his  necessities. 
It  is  something  monstrous  to  consider  a  man  of 
a  liberal  education  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  a 
poor  family,  by  taking  for  a  visit  what  would 
keep  them  a  week.  Hippocrates  needs  not 
the  comparison  of  such  extortion  to  set  off  his 
generosity ;  but  I  mention  his  generosity  to  add 
shame  to  such  extortion. 

This  is  to  give  notice  to  all  ingenious  gentle* 
men  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, who  have  a  mind  to  be  instructed  in  the 
noble  sciences  of  music,  poetry,  and  politics,  that 
they  repair  to  the  Smyrna  coffee-house  in  Pall- 
mall,  betwixt  tlie  hours  of  eight  and  ten  at 
night,  where  tliey  may  be  instructed  gratis, 
with  elaborate  essays  by  word  of  mouth  on  all 
or  any  of  the  above-mentioned 'arts.  The  disci. 
pics  aje  to  prepare  their  bodies  with  three  dishes 
of  Lohea,  and  purge  their  brains  with  two 
pinches  of  snuff.  If  any  young  student  giTea 
indication  of  parts,  by  listening  attentively,  or 
asking  a  pertinent  question,  one  of  the  profes- 
sors  shall  distinguish  him,  by  taking  snuff  out 
of  his  box  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  audience. 

N.  B.  The  seat  of  learning  is  now  removed 
from  the  corner  of  the  chimney  on  the  lefl  hand 
towards  tlie  window,  to  the  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  over  against  the  fire  ;  a  revo- 
lution much  lamented  by  the  porters  and  chair- 
men,  who  were  much  edified  through  a  pane 
of  glass  that  remained  broken  all  the  last  sum- 
mer. 

I  cannot  forbear  advertising  my  correspon- 
dents, that  I  think  myself  treated  by  some  of 
them  ailer  tso  familiar  a  manner,  and  in  phrases 
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that  neither  become  them  to  give  nor  me  to 
take.  I  shall,  therefore,  desire  for  the  future, 
that  if  any  one  returns  me  an  answer  to  a  letter, 
he  will  not  tell  me  he  has  received  the  favour 
of  m J  letter ;  but,  if  he  docs  not  think  fit  to  say 
he  has  received  the  honour  of  it,  that  he  tell 
mo  in  plain  English,  he  has  received  my  letter 
of  sach  a  date.  I  must  likewise  insist  that  he 
woold  conclude  with,  /  am  with  great  respect, 
or  plainly,  /  am,  without  farther  addition ;  and 
not  insult  me,  by  an  assurance  of  his  being 
vnth  great  truth  and  esteem  my  humble  servant. 
There  is  likewise  another  mark  of  superiority 
which  I  cannot  bear ;  and  therefore  must  inform 
my  correspondents,  that  I  discard  all  faithful 
humUe  servants,  and  am  resolved  to  read  no 
letters  that  are  not  subscribed,  your  most  obe- 
dient, or  most  humble  servant,  or  botli.  These 
may  appear  niceties  to  vulgar  minds,  but  they 
are  such  as  men  of  honour  and  distinction  must 
have  regard  to.  And  I  very  well  remember  a 
famoos  duel  in  France,  where  fi)ur  were  killed 
of  one  side,  and  three  of  the  other,  occasioned 
by  a  gentleman's  subscribing  himself  a  most 
affectionate  friend. 
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Felices  ter,  et  amplias, 

Q.UOS  irrupta  tenet  copula ;  nee  mails 
DivuJsis  querimoniis, 

Suprema  cilius  solvet  amor  die. 

Uor.  l.Od.  xiii.  J7. 

Thrice  happy  they,  in  pure  dcligbta 
Whom  love  in  mutual  bonds  unites, 
Unbroken  by  compiainta  or  strife 


Even  to  the  latest  hours  of  life. 


Francis. 


F^m  my  own  Apartment,  October  10. 

My  sister  Jenny's  lover,  the  honest  Tranquil- 
los,  tot  that  shall  be  his  name,  has  been  impa- 
tient  with  me  to  despatch  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  his  marriage  ;  that  while  I  am  taken 
np  with  imaginary  schemes,  as  he  calls  them, 
be  might  not  burn  with  real  desire,  and  the  tor- 
tare  of  expectation.  When  I  had  reprimanded 
him  for  the  ardour  wherein  he  expressed  him- 
aelf^  which  I  thought  had  not  enough  of  that 
veneration  with  wMch  the  marriage-bed  is  to 
be  ascended,  I  told  him,  *■  the  day  of  his  nup- 
tials should  be  on  the  Saturday  following,  which 
was  the  eighth  instant'  On  the  seventh  in  the 
evening,  poor  Jenny  came  into  my  cbumber, 
and,  having  her  heart  full  of  the  great  change 
of  life  from  a  yirgin  condition  to  that  of  a  wile, 
she  long  sat  silent.  I  saw  she  expected  me  to 
entertain  her  on  this  important  subject,  which 
Was  too  delicate  a  circumstance  for  herself  to 
toQch  npon ;  whereupon  I  relieved  her  modesty 
in  the  following  manner :  *  Sister,*  said  I,  *  you 
are  now  going  from  me :  and  be  contented,  that 
you  leave  the  company  of  a  talkative  old  man, 
for  that  of  a  sober  young  one :  but  take  this 
along  with  you,  that  there  is  no  mean  in  the 
state  you  are  entering  into ;  but  you  are  to  be 
exquisitely  happy  or  miserable;  and  your  fortune 
in  this  way  of  life  will  be  wholly  of  your  own 
making.  In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever  seen, 
moat  of  which  have  been  unhappy  ones,  the 
great  cause  of  evil  has  proceeded  m>m  slight  oc- 


casions ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  first  maxim  in 
a  married  condition,  that  you  are  to  be  above 
trifles.  When  two  persons  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  each  other  as  to  come  together  for 
life,  they  will  not  differ  in  matters  of  import- 
ance, because  they  tliink  of  each  other  with  re- 
spect ;  and  in  regard  to  all  things  of  considera- 
tion  that  may  aflcct  them,  Uiey  are  prepared  for 
mutual  assistance  and  relief  in  such  occurrences. 
For  less  occasions,  they  form  no  resolutions, 
but  leave  tlieir  minds  unprepared. 

*This,  dear  Jenny,  is  the  reason  that  the 
quarrel  between  sir  Harry  Willit  and  his  lady, 
which  began  about  her  squirrel,  is  irreconcila- 
ble.   Sir  Harry  was  reading  a  grave  author; 
she  runs  into  his  study,  and  in  a  playing  hu- 
mour, claps   the  squirrel  upon  the   folio;  he 
threw  the  animal  in  a  rage  on  the  floor ;  she 
snatches  it  up  again,  calls  sir  Harry  a  sour 
pedant,  without  good  nature  or  good  manners. 
Tliis  cast  him  into  such  a  rage,  that  he  threw . 
down  the  table  before  him,  kicked  the  book 
round   the    room;    then    recollected    himself: 
**Lord,  madam,"  said  he,  ^*  why  did  you  rim  into 
such  expressions?  I  was,**  said  he,  **in  the  high, 
est  delight  with  that  author,  when  you  clapped 
your  squirrel  upon   my  book;'*  and,  smiling, 
added  upon  recollection,  **I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  your  favourite,  and  pray  let  us  all  be 
friends.**     My  lady  was  so  far  from  accepting 
tliis  apology,  that  she  immediately  conceived  a 
resolution  to  keep  him  under  for  ever;  and  with 
a  serious  air  replied,  **  There  is  no  regard  to 
be  had  to  what  a  man  says,  who  can  Kill  into 
so  indiscreet  a  rage,  and  such  an  abject  snb- 
mission,  in  the  same  moment,  for  which  I  abso- 
lutely despise  you.**    Upon  which  she  rushed 
out  of  the  rooih.    Sir  Harry  staid  some  minutes 
behind,  to  think  and  command  himself;  after 
which  he  followed  her  into  her  bed-chamber, 
whore  she  was  prostrate  upon  the  bed,  tearing 
her  hair,  and  naming  twenty  coxcombs  who 
would  have  used  her  otherwise.    This  provoked 
him  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  he  forbore  nothing 
but  beating  her ;  and  all  the  servants  in  the  fa- 
mily were  at  their  several  stations  listening, 
whilst  the  best  man  and  woman,  tlie  best  master 
and  mistress,  defamed  each  other  in  a  way  that 
is  not  to  be  repeated  even  at  Billingsgate.    You 
know  this  ended  in  an  immediate  separation  ; 
she  longs  to  return  home,  but  knows  not  how 
to  do  it :  he  invites  her  home  every  day,  and 
lies  with  every  woman  he  can  get.    Her  bus. 
band  requires  no  submission  of  her ;  but  she 
thinks  her  very  return  will  argue  she  is  to  blame^ 
which  she  is  resolved  to  be  for  ever,  rather  than 
acknowledge  it    Thus,  dear  Jenny,  my  great 
advice  to  you  is,  be  guarded  against  giving  or 
receiving  Uttle  provocations.    Great  matters  oF 
offence  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  either  from  you 
or  your  husband.* 

After  this,  we  turned  our  discourse  into  & 
more  gay  style,  and  parted ;  but  before  we  did 
so,  I  made  her  resign  her  snufl'-box  for  e^r,. 
and  half  drown  herself  with  washing  away  the 
stench  of  the  musty. 

But  the  wedding  morning  arrived,  and  our 
family  being  very  numerous,  there  was  no  abid- 
ing the  inconvenience  of  making  tlie  ceremony 
and  festival  more  public,  than  the  modern  way 
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of  celebrating  them  makes  me  approve  of.  The 
hride  next  morning  came  out  of  her  chamber, 
dressed  with  all  the  art  and  card  that  Mrs. 
Toilet,  the  tire-woman,  coald  bestow  on  her. 
She  was  on  her  wedding-daj  three>and-twenty ; 
her  person  is  far  from  what  we  call  a  regular 
beauty ;  but  a  certain  sweetness  in  her  counte- 
nance,  an  ease  in  her  shape  and  motion,  with 
an  unaffected  modesty  in  her  looks,  had  attrac- 
tions beyond  what  symmetry  and  exactness  can 
inspire,  without  the  addition  of  tliese  endow- 
ments.  When  her  lover  entered  the  room,  her 
features  flushed  with  shame  and  joy ;  and  the 
ingenuous  manner,  so  full  of  passion  and  of  awe, 
with  which  Tranquillus  approached  to  salute 
her,  gave  me  good  omens  of  his  future  behaviour 
« towards  her.  The  wedding  was  wholly  under 
my  care.  After  the  ceremony  at  church,  I 
was  resolved  to  entertain  the  company  with  a 
dinner  suitable  lo  the  occasion,  and  pitched  upon 
the  Apollo,*  at  the  Old-Devil  at  Temple-bar,  as 
a  place  sacred  to  mirth  tempered  with  discretion, 
where  Ben  Jonson  and  his  sons  used  to  make 
their  liberal  meetings.  Here  the  chief  of  the 
Staffian  race  appeared  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany were  come  into  that  ample  room,  Lepidus 
Wagstaff  began  to  make  me  compliments  for 
choosing  that  place,  and  fell  into  a  discourse 
upon  the  subject  of  pleasure  and  entertainment, 
drawn  from  the  rules  of  Bcn*s  club,  which  are 
in  gold  letters  over  the  chimney.  Lepidus  has 
a  way  very  uncommon,  and  speaks  on  subjects 
on  which  any  man  else  would  certainly  offend, 
with  great  dexterity.  He  gave  us  a  largre  ac- 
count of  the  public  meetings  of  all  the  well- 
turned  minds  who  had  passed  through  this  life 
in  ages  past,  and  closed  his  pleasing  narrative 
with  a  discourse  on  marriage,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  following  verses  out  of  Milton.t 

'  Hail,  wedded  love!  mysterious  law  I  true  source 

Of  human  offspring,  roIc  propriety 

In  paradise,  or  all  things  common  else. 

By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee, 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  flr«t  were  known. 

Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets. 

Whose  bed  is  undcfiled  and  chaste  pronounced, 

Present  or  past,  as  saints  or  patriarchs  used. 

Here  Love  his  golden  shafls  employs :  here  lights 

His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings ; 

Rr;igiis  here,  and  revels  not  in  the  bought  smile 

Of  liarlou,  lovcl(*sa,  jnyless,  iinendcared, 

Casual  fruition  ;  nor  in  court  amours. 

Mixed  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 

Or  serenade,  which  the  slarve<l  lover  sings 

To  Ilia  proud  fkir,  best  quitted  with  disdain.* 

In  these  verses,  all  the  images  that  can  come 
into  a  young  woman's  head  on  such  an  occa- 
sion are  raised ;  but  that  in  so  chaste  and  ele- 
gant a  manner,  that  the  bride  thanked  him  for 
his  agreeaji»le  talk,  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  company,  tlicre  was 
got  in  a  fellow  you  call  a  Wag.  This  ingenious 
person  is  the  usual  life  of  all  feasts  and  merri- 
mepts,  by  speaking  absurdities,  and  putting 
every  body  of  breeding  and  modesty  out  of 

r   ■  ■ 

•  A  larffc  room  at  the  Devil  Tavern  still  bears  this 
name,  and  tlie  rules  of  Ben's  club  are  still  in  gold  letters 
ftvnr  the  chimney. 

t  Buradi^  Lost,  iv.  750. 


countenance.  As  soon  as  we  tat  down,  ho 
drank  to  the  bride's  diversion  that  night ;  and 
then  made  twenty  double  meanings  on  the 
word  thing.  We  are  the  best  bred  family,  fiv 
one  so  numerous,  in  this  kingdom ;  and  indeed 
we  should  all  of  us  have  been  as  much  out  of 
countenance  as  the  bride,  but  that  we  were  re- 
lieved by  an  honest  rough  relation  of  ours  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  who  is  a  lieutenant  of 
marines.  The  soldier  and  sailor  had  good  plain 
sense,  and  saw  what  was  wrong  as  well  as  ano- 
ther ;  he  had  a  way  of  looking  at  his  plate  and 
speaking  aloud  in  an  inward  manner;  and  when- 
ever the  wag  mentioned  the  word  tJting  or  the 
words  that  same,  the  lieutenant  in  that  voice 
cried,  *  Knock  him  down.'  The  merry  man, 
wondering,  angry,  and  looking  roimd,  was  the 
diversion  of  the  table.  When  he  offered  to  re- 
cover, and  say,  ^To  the  bride's  best  thoughts,' 
*•  Knock  him  down,'  says  the  lieutenanty  and  so 
on.  This  silly  hiunour  diverted,  and  saved  us 
from  the  fulsome  entertainment  of  an  ill-bred 
coxcomb ;  and  the  bride  drank  the  lieutenant's 
health.  We  returned  to  my  lodging,  and  Tran- 
quillus led  his  wife  to  her  apartment,  without 
the  ceremony  of  throwing  the  stocking. 

One  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  1709. 

I  was  this  ni^ht  looking  on  the  moon,  and 
find  by  certain  signs  in  that  luminary,  that  a 
certain  person  under  her  dominion,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  distempered,  will,  within 
a  few  hours,  publish  a  pamphlet,  wherein  he 
will  pretend  to  give  my  lucubrations  to  a  wrong 
person ;  and  I  require  all  sober  disposed  persons 
to  avoid  meeting  the  said  lunatic,  or  giving  him 
any  credence  anv  farther  than  pity  demands; 
and  to  lock  up  the  said  person  wherever  they 
find  him,  keeping  him  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
And  I  hereby  prohibit  any  person  to  take  upon 
him  my  writings,  on  pain  of  being  sent  by  me 
into  Lethe  wiUi  the  said  lunatic  and  all  his 
works. 
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Qnicquid  agunt  homines 


nostri  est  farrago  libelli.       Jam.  Sat.  i.  85,86. 

Whatever  good  is  done,  whatever  Ul 

By  human  kind,  shall  this  collection  fill. 

_  Grecian  Coffee-house,  October  12. 

Tms  learned  board  has  complained  to  me  of 
the  exorbitant  price  of  late  ^cars  put  upon  books, 
and  consequently  on  learnmg,  which  has  raised 
the  reward  demanded  by  learned  men  for  their 
advice  and  labour.  In  order  to  regulate  and  fix 
a  standard  in  those  matters ;  divines,  physicians, 
and  lawyers,  have  sent  in  large  proposals,  which 
are  of  great  light  and  instruction.  From  the 
perusal  of  these  memorials,!  am  come  to  this 
immediate  resolution,  until  I  have  leisure  to  treat 
the  matter  at  large,  viz.  In  divinity,  fktbers 
shall  be  valued  according  to  their  antiquity; 
schoolmen  by  tlio  pound  weight;  and  sermons 
by  their  goodness.  In  my  own  profession,  which 
is  mostly  physic,  authors  shall  bo  rated  according 
to  their  language.    The  Greek  is  so  rarely  un- 
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deratood,  and  the  English  bo  wcU,  I  judge  them 
of  no  value ;  so  that  only  Latin  shaJl  bear  a  price, 
and  that  too  according  to  its  purity,  and  as  it 
Kfves  best  for  prescription.  In  law,  the  value 
must  be  set  according  to  the  intricacy  and  ob- 
scurity of  tlie  author,  and  blackness  of  the  let- 
ter; provided  always,  that  the  binding  be  of 
calf-skin.  This  method  I* shall  settle  also  witli 
relation  to  all  other  writings;  insomuch  that 
even  these  our  lucubrations,  though  hereafter 
printed  by  Aldus,  Elzevir,  or  Stephens,  shall 
not  advance  above  one  single  penny.* 

White's  Choeolate-houBe^  October  12. 

It  win  be  allowed  me,  that  I  have  all  along 
showed  great  respect  in  matters  which  concern 
the  fair  sex ;  but  the  inhumanity  with  which  the 
author  of  the  following  letter  has  been  used  is  not 
to  be  suffered. 

October  9. 
^SiR^ — Yesterday,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  drop 
in  at  my  lady  Haughty^s  upon  her  visiting-day. 
When  I  entered  the  room  where  she  receives 
company,  they  all  stood  up  indeed;  but  tliey 
stood  as  if  they  were  to  stare  at,  rather  than  to 
receive  me.  After  a  long  pause,  a  servant 
brought  a  round  stool,  on  which  I  sat  down  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  in  the  presence  of 
no  less  than  twelve  persons,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  lolling  in  elbow-chairs.  And,  to  com- 
plete my  disgrace,  my  mistress  was  of  the  so- 
ciety. 1  tried  to  compose  myself  in  vain,  not 
knowing  how  to  disimse  of  cither  my  legs  or  arms, 
nor  how  to  shape  my  countenance  ;  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  room  Iwing  still  upon  me  in  a  pro- 
found silence.  My  confusion  at  last  was  so 
freat,  that,  without  spcakinpf  or  being  spoken  to, 
fled  for  it,  and  left  the  assembly  to  treat  me  at 
their  discretion.  A  lecture  from  you  upon  these 
inhuman  distinctions  in  a  fre^s  nation,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  prevent  the  like  evil  for  the  future,  and 
make  it,  as  we  say,  as  cheap  sitting  as  standing. 
I  am  with  the  greatest  respect.  Sir,  your  most 
humble,  and  most  obedient  servant,        J.  R.' 

'  P.  S.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  inform  you  that 
a  fair  young  lady  sat  in  an  armless  chair  upon 
my  right  hand,  with  manifest  discontent  in  her 
looks.* 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  I  heard 
a  very  gentle  knock  at  my  door :  my  maid  went 
down,  and  brought  up  word,  *  that  a  tall,  lean, 
black  man,  well  drcsKod,  wlio  said  ho  had  not 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted  witli  nic,  desired 
to  be  admitted.*  I  bid  her  show  Iiim  up,  met 
him  at  my  cimmber-door,  and  then  iell  back  a 
iew  paces.  lie  approached  me  with  great  re- 
spect, and  told  me,  with  a  low  voice,  *  he  was 
the  gentleman  tliat  had  been  sealed  upon  the 
nmnd  stool.'  I  immediately  recollected  that 
there  wu  a  joint  stool  in  my  chamber,  which  I 
was  afraid  he  might  take  for  an  instrument  of 
distinction,  and  therefore  winked  at  my  boy  to 
carry  it  into  my  closet.    I  then  took  him  by  the 

•  Tb«»  advanrr  of  on**  p^nnv  on  onrh  numN'r  of  tlw 
]iiri|hrAtinf»«.  whirh  »«»»-niH  In  Uf  in"aiit  Iwrr,  j«i»l  double 
tiic  virzioal  prict:  of  the  \fn\v*i. 
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hand,  and  led  him  to  the  upper  end  of  my  room, 
where  I  placed  him  in  my  great  elbow-chair ; 
at  the  same  time  drawing  another  without  anna 
to  it,  for  myself  to  sit  by  him.  I  then  asked 
him,  *at  what  time  this  misfortune  befell  him?' 
He  answered,  *  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening.  I  further  demanded  of 
him,  what  he  had  ate  or  drunk  that  day  7  he 
replied,  *  nothing  but  a  dish  of  water-gruel  with 
a  few  plumbs  in  it'  In  the  next  place,  I  felt 
his  pulse,  which  was  very  low  and  languishing. 
These  circumstances  confirmed  rnc  in  an 
opinion,  which  I  had  entertained  upon  the  first 
reading  of  his  letter,  that  the  gentleman  was  far 
gone  in  tlie  spleen.  I  therefore  advised  him  to 
rise  the  next  morning,  and  plunge  into  a  cold- 
bath,  there  to  remain  under  water  until  he  was 
almost  drowned.  This  I  ordered  him  to  repeat 
six  days  successively ;  and  on  the  seventh  to  re- 
pair at  the  wonted  hour  to  my  lady  Ilaughty's 
and  to  acquaint  me  aflerwards  with  what  he 
shall  meet  with  Uiere,  and  particularly  to  tell 
me,  whether  he  shall  think  they  stared  upon 
him  so  much  as  the  time  before.  The  gentle- 
man  smiled  ;  and  by  his  way  of  talking  to  me, 
showed  himself  a  man  of  excellent  sense  in  all 
particulars,  unless  when  a  cane-choir,  a  round 
or  a  joint  stool  were  spoken  of.  He  opened  his 
heart  to  me  at  the  same  time  concerning  several 
other  grievances ;  such  as,  being  overlooked  in 
public  assemblies,  having  his  bows  unanswered, 
being  helped  last  at  (able,  and  placed  at  tlie 
back  part  of  a  coach ;  with  many  other  dis- 
tresses,  which  have  withered  his  countenance, 
and  worn  him  to  a  skeleton.  Finding  him  a 
man  of  reason  I  entered  into  the  bottom  of  his 
distemper.  *Sir,'  said  I,  *  there  are  more  of 
your  constitution  in  this  island  of  (ireat  Britain 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  I  beg 
the  favour  of  you  to  tell  me,  whether  you  do  not 
observe,  that  you  meet  with  most  alironts  in  rainy 
days  ?'  Ho  answered  candidly,  *  that  he  had 
long  observed,  tliat  people  were  less  saucy  in 
sunshine  than  in  cloudy  weather.'  Upon  which 
I  told  him  plainly,  *his  distemper  was  the 
spleen ;  and  tliat  though  the  world  was  very  ill- 
natured,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  he  believed  it.' 
I  further  assured  him.that  his  use  of  the  cold- 
bath,  with  a  course  to  Strel  which  I  should  pre- 
scribe him,  would  certainly  cure  most  of  his 
acquaintances  of  their  rudeness,  ill-behaviour, 
and  impertinence.'  My  patient  smiled,  and 
promised  to  observe  my  preseriptions,  not  for- 
getting to  give  me  an  account  of  their  operation. 
This  distemper  being  pr<'tty  epidemical,  I  shall 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  give  tlie  public  an 
account  of  the  progress  I  make  in  ihe  cure  of  it. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  12. 

The  author  of  the  following  letter  behaves 
himself  so  ingenuously,  that  1  cannot  defer  an- 
swering him  any  longer. 

October  6. 
*HoNO«jRKoSiR, — I  have  lately  contracted  a 
very  honest  and  imdissemblcd  claudication  in 
my  lefl  fool,  which  will  be  a  double  affliction  to 
me,  if,  according  to  your  Tatler  of  this  day,  it 
must  pass  iifion  the  world  for  a  piece  of  singu- 
larity and  atVectation.     I  muat,  thercrore,  hum- 
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bly  beg  leave  to  limp  alon^  the  streets  eiler  my 
own  way,  or  I  shall  be  mevitably  ruined  in 
coach  hire.  As  soon  as  I  am  tolerably  recover, 
ed,  I  promise  to  walk  as  upright  as  a  ghost  in 
a  tragedy,  being  not  of  a  stature  to  spare  an 
inch  of  height  that  I  can  any  way  pretend  to. 
I  honour  your  lucubrations,  and  am,  with  the 
most  profound  submission,  honoured  Sir,  your 
most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  servant,  &.C.* 

Not  doubting  but  the  case  is  as  the  gentleman 
represents,  I  do  hereby  order  Mr.  Morphew  to 
deliver  him  out  a  licence,  upon  paying  his  fees, 
which  shall  empower  him  to  wear  a  cane  until 
the  thirteenth  of  March  next ;  five  months  be- 
ing the  most  I  can  allow  for  a  sprain. 

St.  Jameses  Coffee-housej  October  13. 

We  received  this  morning  a  mail  from  Hol- 
land, which  brings  advice  that  the  siege  of 
Mons  is  carried  on  with  so  great  vigour  and 
bravery,  that  we  hope  very  suddenly  to  be 
masters  of  the  place;  all  things  necessary  being 
prepared  for  making  the  assault  on  the  horn- 
work  and  ravelin  of  the  attack  of  Bertamont, 
the  charge  began  with  the  fire  of  bombs  and 
grenadoes,  which  was  so  hot,  that  the  enemy 
quitted  their  post,  and  we  lodged  ourselves  on 
those  works  without  opposition.  Durin^r  this 
storm,  one  of  our  bombs  fell  into  a  magazine  of 
the  enemy,  and  blew  it  up.  There  are  advices, 
which  say  the  court  of  France  had  made  new 
offers  of  peace  to  the  confederates ;  but  this  in- 
telligence wants  confirmation. 
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Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pngnando  valnera  pasai,— — 
Quique  pii  vales,  at  Pbcebo  digna  locuti ; 
Inventaa  aut  qui  vitam  excolucre  per  artes, 
flu*!'""  Bui  memorea  alios  feccre  mcrendn. 

Firg.  i£n.  vi.  660. 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country^s  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood; 
Here  poets  worthy  their  inspiring  god. 
And  of  unblemished  life,  make  their  abode : 
And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  graced  their  age  with  new-invented  arts ; 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend ; 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

From  my  awn  Ajpartmentt  October  14. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  immortality;  that 
which  the  soul  really  enjoys  afler  this  life,  and 
that  imaginary  existence  by  which  men  live  in 
their  fame  and  reputation.  The  best  and  great- 
est actions  have  proceeded  from  the  prospect  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  but  my  design  is 
to  treat  only  "of  those  who  have  chiefly  proposed 
to  themselves  the  latter,  as  the  principal  reward 
of  their  labours.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
excluded  from  my  Tables  of  Fame  all  the  great 
founders  and  votaries  of  religion ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  also,  that  I  am  more  than  ordinary 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  of  whom  I 
am  now  going  to  speak ;  for,  since  fame  was  the 
only  end  of  all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a 
man  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  allotting  them 
their  due  proportion  of  it    It  was  this  con- 


sideration which  made  me  call  the  whole  body 
of  the  learned  to  my  assistance ;  to  many  of 
whom  I  must  own  my  obligations  for  the  cata- 
logues of  illustrious  persons,  which  they  have 
sent  me  in  upon  this  occasion.  I  yesterday  em- 
ployed the  whole  afternoon  in  comparing  them 
with  each  other ;  which  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  my  imagination,  that  they  broke 
my  sleep  for  the  first  part  of  the  following  night, 
and  at  length  threw  me  into  a  very  agreeable 
vision,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  describe  in 
all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  &  wide 
and  boundless  plain,  that  was  covered  with  pro- 
digious multitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could 
number.  In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a  moun- 
tain, with  its  head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides 
were  extremely  steep,  and  of  such  a  particular 
structure,  that  no  creature  which  was  not  made 
in  a  human  figure  could  possibly  ascend  IL  On 
a  sudden  there  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet ;  but  so  exceeding 
sweet  and  harmonious,  that  it  filled  the  hearts 
of  those  who  heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  such 
high  and  delightful  sensations,  as  seemed  to  ani- 
mate and  raise  human  nature  above  itsel£  This 
made  me  very  much  amazed  to  find  so  very  few 
in  that  innumerable  multitude,  who  had  ears  fine 
enough  to  hear,  or  relish  this  music  with  plea- 
sure :  but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  look- 
ing round  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to 
three  syrens,  cloatbed  like  goddesses,  and  distin- 
guished  by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and 
Pleasure.  They  were  seated  on  three  rocksi, 
amidst  a  beautiful  variety  of  groves,  meadows, 
and  rivulets,  that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  moun- 
tain. While  the  base  and  grovelling  multitude 
of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  ages  were  lis- 
tening to  these  delusive  deities,  those  of  a  more 
erect  aspect,  and  exalted  spirit,  separated  them- 
selves from  the  rest,  and  marched  in  great  bo- 
dies toward  the  mountain  from  whence  they 
heard  the  sound,  which  still  grew  sweeter,  the 
more  they  listened  to  it.- 

On  a  sudden,  methought  this  select  band 
sprang  forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the 
ascent,  and  follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  mu- 
sic. Every  one  took  something  with  him  that 
he  thought  might  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his 
march.  Several  had  their  swords  drawn,  some 
carried  rolls  of  paper  in  their  hands,  some  had 
compasses,  otliers  quadrants,  others  telescopes, 
and  others  pencils.  Some  had  laurels  on  their 
heads,  and  others  buskins  on  their  legs;  in 
short,  there  was  scarce  any  instrimient  of  a  me- 
chanic art,  or  liberal  science,  which  was  not 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion.  My  good  demon, 
who  stood  at  my  right  hand  during  the  course 
of  this  whole  vision,  observing  in  me  a  burning 
desire  to  join  that  glorious  company,  told  me, 
*  he  highly  approved  that  generous  ardour  with 
which  I  seemed  transported ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  advised  me  to  cover  my  face  with  a  mask 
all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on  the  ascent*  I 
took  his  counsel,  without  inquiring  into  his  rea- 
sons. The  whole  body  now  broke  into  dififerent 
parties,  and  began  to  climb  the  precipice  by  ten 
thousand  different  paths.  Several  got  into  little 
alleys,  which  did  not  reach  far  up  the  hill,  be- 
fore they  ended,  and  led  no  &rther ;  and  I  ob- 
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Mrred,  that  most  of  the  artizana,  which  consi- 
derably diminished  oar  number,  fell  into  these 
paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adven- 
torers  behind  us,  who  thought  they  hod  disco- 
▼erad  by-ways  up  the  hil^  which  proved  so  very 
intricate  and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  ad- 
vanced in  them  a  little,  they  were  quite  lost 
amccnf  the  several  turns  and  windings;  and 
thoagh  they  were  as  active  as  any  in  their  mo- 
tions, they  made  but  little  progress  in  the  ascent 
These,  as  my  guide  informed  me,  were  men  of 
■abtle  tempers,  and  puzzled  politics,  who  would 
supply  the  place  of  real  wisdom  with  cunning 
^nd  artifice.  Among  those  who  were  far  ad- 
ranced  in  their  way,  there  were  some,  that  by 
one  false  step,  fell  backward,  and  lost  more 
groond  in  a  moment  than  they  had  gained  for 
many  hours,  or  could  be  ever  able  to  recover.  We 
were  now  advanced  very  high,  and  observed 
that  all  the  different  paths  which  ran  about  the 
■ides  of  the  mountain  began  to  meet  in  two 
great  roads;  which  insensibly  gathered  the 
whole  multitude  of  travellers  into  two  great  bo- 
dies. At  a  little  distance  from  the  entrance  of 
each  road  there  stood  a  hideous  phantom  that 
c^iposed  our  further  passage.  One  of  these  ap- 
paritioos  had  his  right  hand  filled  with  darts, 
which  he  brandished  in  the  face  of  all  who  came 
up  that  way.  Crowds  ran  back  at  the  appear- 
ance of  it,  and  cried  out,  Death.  The  spectre 
that  guarded  the  other  road  was  Envy.  She 
was  not  armed  with  weapons  of  destruction,  like 
the  fiirmer ;  but  by  dreadful  hissings,  noises  of 
reproach,  and  a  horrid  distracted  Uughter,  she 
appeared  more  frightful  than  Death  itself,  inso- 
much,  that  abundance  of  our  company  were  dis- 
ooaraged  from  passing  any  farther,  and  some 
appeared  ashamed  of  having  come  so  far.  As 
for  myseli^  I  must  confess;  my  heart  shrunk 
within  me  at  the  sight  of  these  ghastly  appear- 
ances ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  voice  of  the  trum- 
pet came  more  full  upon  us,  so  that  we  felt  a^ 
new  resolution  reviving  in  us ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors  be&re  us 
seemed  to  vanish.  Most  of  the  company,  who 
had  swords  in  their  hands,  marched  on  with 
great  spirit,  and  an  air  of  defiance,  up  the  road 
tiiat  was  commanded  by  Death ;  while  others, 
who  had  thought  and  contemplation  in  their 
looks,  went  forward  in  a  more  composed  manner 
Qp  the  road  possessed  by  Envy.  The  way  above 
these  apparitions  grew  smooth  and  uniform,  and 
was  so  delightful,  that  the  travellers  went  on 
with  pleasure,  and  in  a  little  time  arrived  at  the 
top  of^the  mountain.  They  here  began  to  breathe 
a  delicious  kind  of  lether,  and  saw  all  the  fields 
about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light, 
that  made  them  reflect  with  satisfaction  on  their 
past  toils ;  and  diffused  a  secret  joy  through  the 
whole  assembly,  which  showed  itself  in  every 
k»k  and  feature.  In  the  midst  of  these  happy 
fields  there  stood  a  palace  of  a  very  glorious 
structure.  It  had  four  great  folding-doors,  that 
iaeed  the  four  several  quarters  of  the  world.  On 
the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  goddess  of  the 
mountain,  who  smiled  upf^  her  votaries,  and 
sounded  the  silver  trumpet  which  had  ca^*  -^ 
them  up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passa  to 
her  pdioe.    They  had  now  formed  themselves 


into  several  divisions ;  a  band  of  historians  taking 
their  stations  at  each  door,  according  to  the  per- 
sons whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  sudden,  the  trumpet,  which  had  hitherto 
sounded  only  a  march,  or  a  point  of  war,  now 
swelled  ail  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultation. 
The  whole  fabric  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open. 
The  first  who  stepped  forward  was  a  l)eautifu! 
and  blooming  hero,  and,  as  I  heard  by  the  mur* 
murs  round  me,  Alexander  the  Great  He  was 
conducted  by  a  crowd  of  historians.  •  The  per- 
son who  immediately  walked  before  him,  was 
remarkable  for  an  embroidered  garment,  who, 
not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was 
conducting  him  to  an  apartment  appointed  for 
the  reception  of  fabulous  heroes.  The  name  of 
this  false  guide  was  Quintus  Curtius.  But  Ar- 
rian  and  Plutarch,  who  knew  better  the  avenues 
of  this  palace,  conducted  him  into  the  great  hall, 
and  placed  him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
table.  My  good  diemon,  that  I  might  see  the 
whole  ceremony,  conveyed  me  to  a  corner  of 
this  room,  where  I  might  perceive  all  that  pass- 
ed, without  being  seen  mjself.  The  next  who 
entered  was  a  charming  virgin,  leading  in  a  ve- 
nerable old  man  that  was  blind.  Under  her  left 
arm  she  bore  a  harp,  and  on  her  head  a  garland. 
Alexander,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
Homer,  stood  up  at  his  entrance,  and  placed  him 
on  his  right  hand.  The  virgin,  who  it  seems 
was  one  of  the  nine  sisters  that  attended  on  the 
goddess  of  fame,  smiled  with  an  ineffable  grace 
at  their  meeting,  and  retired. 

Julius  Ceesar  was  now  coming  forward ;  and, 
though  most  of  the  historians  offered  their  ser- 
vice to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the  door, 
and  would  have  no  conductor  but  himselfl 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  men  of  a 
homely  but  cheerful  aspect,  and  attended  by 
persons  of  greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared 
on  this  occasion,  rlato  was  on  his  right  hand, 
and  Xenophon  on  his  left  He  bowed  to  Homer, 
and  sat  down  by  him.  It  was  expected  that 
Plato  would  himself  have  taken  a  place  next  to 
his  master,  Socrates ;  but  on  a  sudden  there  was 
heard  a  great  clamour  of  disputants  at  the  door, 
who  appeared  with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  them. 
That  philosopher,  with  some  rudeness,  but  great 
strength  of  reason,  convinced  the  whole  table, 
that  a  title  to  the  fiflh  place  was  his  due,  and 
took  it  accordingly. 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  same 
beautiful  virgin  that  had  introduced  Homer, 
brought  in  another,  who  hung  back  at  the  en- 
trance, and  would  have  excused  himself,  had  not 
his  modesty  been  overcome  by  the  invitation  of 
all  who  sat  at  the  table.  His  guide  and  be- 
haviour  made  me  easily  conclude  it  was  Virgil. 
Cicero  next  appeared  and  took  his  place.  He 
had  inquired  at  the  door  for  one  Lucceius  to  in- 
troduce him ;  but,  not  finding  him  there,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  attendance  of  many  other 
writers,  who  all,  except  Sallust,  appeared  highly 
pleased  with  the  office. 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the 
next  worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue 
of  historians  whose  names  I  could  not  learn, 
most  of  them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The 
person  thus  conducted,  who  wai  Hannibal, 
seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  fbrbour 
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complaining  to  the  board,  of  the  affronts  he  had 
met  with  among  the  Roman  historians,  *wlio 
attempted,*  says  he,  *  to  carry  me  into  the  sub- 
terraneous apartment ;  and,  perhaps,  would  have 
done  it,  liad  it  not  been  for  the  impartiality  of 
this  gentleman,*  pointing  to  Polybius,  ^  who 
was  the  only  person,  except  my  own  country- 
men, that  was  willing  to  conduct  me  hither.* 

The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat,  and  Pompey 
entered  with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person, 
and  preceded  by  several  historians.  Lucan  the 
poet  was  at  the  head  of  them,  who,  observing 
Homer  and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going  to  sit 
down  himself!  had  not  the  latter  whispered  him, 
that  whatever  pretence  he  might  otherwise  have 
had,  he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coming  in  as 
one  of  the  historians.  Lucan  was  so  exasperated 
with  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something 
to  himself;  and  was  heard  to  say,  *  that  since  ho 
could  not  have  a  scat  among  them  himself,  he 
would  bring  in  one  who  alone  had  more  merit 
than  their  whole  assembly:*  upon  which  he 
went  to  the  door,  and  brought  in  Cato  of  Utidu 
That  great  man  approached  the  company  with  I 
such  an  air,  that  showed  he  contemned  the  ho- 
nour which  he  laid  a  claim  to.  Observing  the 
seat  opposite  to  Cccsar  was  vacant,  he  took  pos- 
session  of  it,  and  spoke  two  or  three  smart  sen- 
tences upon  the  nature  of  precedency,  which, 
according  to  him,  consisted  not  in  place,  but  in 
intrinsic  merit :  to  which  he  added,  *  that  the 
inost  virtuous  man,  wherever  he  was  seated,  was 
always  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tabic*  Socrates, 
wxio  had  a  great  spirit  of  raillery  with  his  wis- 
d»m,  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  a  virtue  which 
took  so  little  pains  to  make  itself  agreeable. 
Cicero  took  the  occasion  to  make  a  long  dis- 
course in  praise  of  Cato,  which  ho  uttered  with 
much  vehemence.  CsBsar  answered  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  seeming  temper ;  but,  as  I  stood  at 
a  great  distance  from  tliem,  I  was  not  able  to 
hear  one  word  of  what  they  said.  But  I  could 
not  ioriiear  taking  notice,  that,  in  all  the  dis- 
course  which  passed  at  Uie  table,  a  word  or  nod 
«  from  Homer  decided  the  controversy. 

After  a  short  pause,  Augustus  appeared,  look- 
ing rounA  him  with  a  serene  and  affable  coun- 
tenance upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  who 
strove  among  themselves  which  of  them  should 
show  him  the  greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and 
respect.  Virgil  rose  from  the  table  to  meet  him ; 
and  though  he  was  an  acceptable  guest  to  all,  he 
appeared  more  such  to  the  learned  than  the  mi- 
litary worthies. 

The  next  man  astonished  the  whole  table  with 
his  appearance.  He  was  slow,  solemn,  and  si- 
lent in  his  behaviour,  and  wore  a  raiment  cu- 
riously wrought  with  hieroglyphics.  As  he 
came  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw  back 
the  skirt  of  it,  and  discovered  a  golden  thigh. 
Socrates,  at  Hie  sight  of  it,  declared  against 
keeping  company  with  .any  who  were  not  made 
of  flesh  and  blood;  «id,  therefore,  desired  Dio- 
genes the  Laertian  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment 
allotted  for  fabulous  heroes,  and  worthies  of  du- 
bious existence.  At  his  going  out,  he  told  them, 
*  that  they  did  not  know  wliom  they  dismissed ; 
that  he  was  now  Pythagoras,  the  first  of  philo- 
sophers, and  that  formerly  he  had  been  a  very 
brave  man  at  the  siege  of  Troy.' — *  That  may  be 


very  true,*  said  Socrates ;  *  but  you  forget  that 
you  have  likewise  been  a  very  great  harlot  in 
your  time.*  Tliis  exclusion  made  way  for  Ar- 
chimedes, who  came  forward  with  a  scheme  of 
mathematical  figures  in  his  hand;  among  which 
I  observed  a  cone  and  a  cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  fuH,  I  desired  my  guide,  for 
variety,  to  lead  me  to  the  fabulous  apartment,  the 
roof  of  which  was  painted  with  Grorgons,  Chi- 
meras, and  Centaurs,  with  many  other  em- 
blematical figures,  which  I  wanted  both  time 
and  skill  to  unriddle.  The  first  table  was  al- 
most full :  at  the  upper  end  sat  Hercules,  lean- 
ing  an  arm  upon  his  club ;  on  bis  right  hand 
were  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  and  between  them 
^neas ;  on  his  left  were  Hector,  Theseus,  and 
Jason :  the  lower  end  had  Orpheus,  iEsop,  Pha- 
laris,  and  Musceus.  The  ushers  seemed  at  a 
loss  for  a  twelflh  man,  when,  methought,  to  my 
great  joy  and  surprise,  I  heard  some  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  mention  Isaac  BickerstafT;  but 
those  of  the  upper  end  received  it  with  disdain ; 
and  said,  *■  if  they  must  have  a  British  worthy, 
they  wqpld  have  Robin  Hood.*  While  I  was 
transported  with  the  honour  that  was  done  roe, 
and  burning  with  envy  against  mv  competitor, 
I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  tlie  cannon 
which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of  Mons. 
I  should  have  been  very  much  troubled  at  being 
thrown  out  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any  other 
occasion ;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable  change, 
to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  nova  the  greatest 
among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the  must 
famous  among  the  real  and  the  living. 
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Ubi  idem  et  maximas  et  bonestissimus  amor  est,  ali- 
quando  pnestat  morte  Jungi,  quam  vitii  diatrahi. — Fa/. 
Max. 

Where  there  is  the  ffreatetit  and  most  honourable  love, 
it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  joined  in  death,  than  sepa- 
rated in  life. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  October  17. 

After  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  con- 
templations suitable  to  its  greatness,  it  is  unna^ 
tural  to  run  into  sudden  mirth  or  levity ;  but  we 
must  let  the  soul  subside,  as  it  rose,  by  proper 
degrees.  My  late  considerations  of  the  ancient 
heroes  impressed  a  certain  gravity^  upon  my 
mind,  which  is  much  above  the  little  gratifica- 
tion received  from  starts  of  humour  and  fancy, 
and  threw  me  into  a  pleasing  sadness.  In  this 
state  of  thought  I  have  been  looking  at  tlie  fire, 
and  in  a  pensive  manner  reflecting  upon  the 
great  misfortunes  and  calamities  incident  to  hu- 
man life;  among  which  there  are  none  that 
toiich  so  sensibly  as  tliose  which  befall  persons 
who  eminently  love,  and  meet  with  fatal  interrup- 
tions of  their  happiness  when  they  least  expect 
it.  The  piety  of  children  to  parents,  and  the  afl 
fection  of  parents  to  their  children,  are  the  effects 
of  instinct;  but  the  affection  between  lovers  and 
friends  is  founded  on  reason  and  choice,  which 
has  always  made  me  think  the  sorrows  of  the 
Uitter  much  more  to  oe  pitied  than  tliose  of  the 
former.  The  contemplation  of  distresses  of  this 
sort  softens  the  mind  of  man,  and  makes  tha 
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heart  better.  It  extin^whea  the  seeda  of  envy 
and  Ul-will  towards  mankind,  corrects  ^e  pride 
of  prosperity,  and  beats  down  all  that  fierceness 
and  insolence  which  are  apt  to  get  into  the 
minds  of  the  daring  and  fortunate. 

For  this  reason  Uie  wise  Athenians,  in  their 
theatrical  pcrfbrmances,  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  greatest  afflictions  which  could 
hehh.  human  li!e,  and  insensibly  polished  their 
tempers  by  such  representations.  Among  the 
modems,  mdeed,  there  has  arisen  a  chimerical 
method  of  disposing  the  fortune  of  the  persons 
represented,  according  to  what  they  call  poetical 
justice ;  and  letting  none  be  unhappy  but  those 
who  deserve  it.  In  such  cases  an  intelligent 
spectator,  if  he  is  concerned,  knows  he  ought  not 
to  be  so ;  and  can  learn  nothing  from  such  a  ten- 
deme^,  but  that  ho  is  a  weak  creature,  whose 
passions  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing. It  is  very  natural,  when  one  is  got 
into  such  a  way  of  thinking,  to  recollect  those 
examples  of  sorrow  which  have  made  the  strong- 
est impression  upon  our  imaginations.  An  in- 
stance or  two  of  such  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
communicate. 

A  young  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and 
honourable  houses  in  Cornwall  had,  from  their 
childhood,  entertained  for  each  other  a  generous 
and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long  opposed 
by  their  friends,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of* 
their  fortunes ;  but  their  constancy  to  each  other, 
and  obedience  to  those  on  whom  they  depended, 
wrought  so  much  upon  their  relations,  that  these 
celebrated  lovers  were  at  length  joined  in  mar- 
riage. Soon  ailer  their  nuptials,  the  bridegroom 
was  obliged  to  go  into  a  foreign  country,  to  take 
care  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  lefl 
him  by  a  relation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to 
improve  their  moderate  circumstances.  They 
received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  country 
on  this  occasion ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  com- 
mon sentence  in  every  one^s  mouth,  *  You  see 
how  faithful  love  is  rewarded.** 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent  home 
every  post  fresh  accomits  of  his  success  in  his 
a£Eairs  abroad ;  but  at  last,  though  he  designed 
to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented, 
in  his  letters,  that  *  business  would  detain  him 
■ome  time  longer  from  home,'  because  he 
would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  unexpect- 
ed arrival. 

The  young  lady,  afler  the  heat  of  the  day, 
walked  every  evening  on  the  sea-shore,  near 
which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend,  her  hus- 
band's kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with 
what  objects  they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses 
of  the  fiituro  methods  of  life,  in  the  happy 
change  of  their  circumstances.  They  stood  one 
evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tran- 
quillity, observing  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  silent  heaving  of 

*■  TbiB  melancholy  relation  concerning  them  Cornish 
lovers  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a  real  story,  not 
very  remote  from  the  orij^inal  date  of  the  paper.  The 
writer,  whoever  he  was.  afTinns  that  he  remembered  '  a 
eommon  eeatcnce  in  every  one's  mouth'  on  the  occasion 
of  the  gentleman's  succession  to  an  unexpected  fortune. 
The  reader  may  compare  this  with  Gay's  much  admired 
relation  of  John  Hewitt  and  Sarah  Drew;  *  Pope's 
Works,*  voL  iv.  p.  9..Lond.  £d.  1770. 


the  waves,  which  gently  rolled  towards  them, 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her 
kinswoman  saw  something  float  on  the  waters, 
which  she  fancied  was  a  chest ;  and  with  a  smile 
told  her,  *  she  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  ashore 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it.*  They  both 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  entertained  them- 
selves  with  the  subject  of  the  wreck,  the  cousin 
still  asserting  her  right ;  but  promising,  *  if  it 
was  a  prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  the 
child  of  which  she  was  then  big,  provided  she 
might  be  god-mother.*  Their  mirth  soon  abated, 
when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach, 
that  it  was  a  human  body.  The  young  lady,  who 
had  a  heart  naturally  filled  witli  pity  and  com- 
passion,  made  many  melancholy  reflections  on 
the  occasion.  *•  Who  knows,'  said  she,  *  but  this 
man  may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy 
house ;  the  darling  of  indulgent  parents,  who 
are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and  pleasing 
themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  offering  him  a 
bride  they  have  got  ready  for  him  7  or,  may  he 
not  be  the  master  of  a  family  that  wholly  depend- 
ed  upon  his  life  ?  There  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a 
tender  wife,  now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death. 
What  pleasure  might  he  have  promised  himself 
in  the  diflbrent  welcome  he  was  to  have  from 
her  and  them  !  But  let  us  go  away ;  it  is  a  dread- 
ful  sight  t  The  best  ofilce  we  can  do,  is  to  take 
care  that  the  poor  man,  whoever  he  is,  may  be 
decently  buried.'  She  turned  away,  when  a 
wave  threw  the  carcass  on  the  shore.  The 
kinswoman  immediately  shrieked  out,  *  Oh  my 
cousin !'  and  fell  upon  the  ground.  The  -inhappy 
wife  went  to  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  her 
own  husband  at  her  feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon 
upon  the  body.  An  old  woman,  who  had  been 
the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out  about  this  time 
to  call  the  ladies  in  to  supper^  and  found  her 
child,  as  she  always  called  him,  dead  on  the 
shore,  her  mistress  and  kinswoman  both  lying 
dead  by  him.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  call- 
ing her  young  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  tho 
friend  from  her  trance  ;  but  the  wife  was  gone 
for  ever. 

When  the  family  and  neighbourhood  got  to^ 
gether  round  the  bodies,  no  one  asked  any 
question ;  but  the  objects  before  them  told  the 
story 

Incidents  of  this  nature  are  the  more  moving 
when  they  are  drawn  by  persons  concerned  in 
the  catastrophe,  notwithstanding  they  are  oflen 
oppressed  beyond  the  power  of  giving  them  in 
a  distinct  light,  except  we  gather  their  sorrow 
from  their  inability  to  speak  it. 

I  have  two  orijB^inal  letters,  written  both  on 
the  same  day,  which  are  to  me  exquisite  in  their 
different  kinds.  Tho  occasion  was  this : — A 
gentleman  who  had  courted  a  most  agreeable 
young  woman,  and  won  her  heart,  obtained  also 
the  consent  of  her  father,  to  whom  she  was  an 
only  child.  The  old  man  had  a  fancy  that  they 
should  be  married  in  the  same  church  where  he 
himself  was,  in  a  village  in  Westmoreland,  and 
made  them  set  out  while  he  was  laid  up  with 
the  gout  at  London.  The  bridegroom  took  only 
his  man,  the  bride  her  maid  :  they  had  the  most 
agreeable  journey  imaginable  to  the  place  of 
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marriage;  from  whence  the  bridegfroom  writ  the 
foUowing  letter  to  his  wife's  father. 

March  18, 1673. 

*  SiE,— -After  a  very  pleasant  journey  hither, 
we  are  preparing  for  the  happy  hoar  in  which 
I  am  to  be  your  son.  I  assure  you  the  bride 
carries  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  vicar  who  married 
you,  much  beyond  her  mother ;  though  he  says, 
your  open  sleeves,  pantaloons,  and  shoulder- 
Knot,  made  a  much  better  show  than  the  finical 
dress  J  am  in.  However,  I  am  contented  to  be 
the  second  fine  man  this  village  ever  saw,  and 
shall  make  it  very  merry  before  night,  because 
I  shall  write  myself  from  thence,  your  most 
dutiful  son,  T.  D.* 

*  The  bride  gives  her  duty,  and  is  as  hand- 

some  as  an  angeL 1  am  the  happiest  man 

breathing.' 

The  villagers  were  assembling  about  the 
church,  and  the  happy  couple  took  a  walk  in  a 
private  garden.  The  bridegroom's  man  knew 
his  master  would  leave  the  place  on  a  sudden 
afler  the  wedding,  and,  seeing  him  draw  his 
pistols  the  night  before,  took  this  opportunity 
to  ^  into  his  chamber  and  charge  tliem.  Upon 
their  return  from  the  garden,  they  went  into 
that  room ;  and,  afler  a  little  fond  raillery  on 
the  subject  of  their  courtship,  the  lover  took  up 
a  pistol,  which  he  knew  ho  had  unloaded  the 
night  before,  and  presenting  it  to  her,  said,  with 
tii0  most  graceful  air,  whikt  she  looked  pleased 
at  his  agreeable  flattery ;  *  Now,  madam,  repent 
of  all  those  cruelties  you  have  been  guilty  of  to 
mo;  consider,  before  you  die,  how  oflen  you 
have  made  a  poor  wretch  freeze  under  your 
casei^nt;  you  shall  die,  you  tyrant,  you  shall 
die,  with  ^1  those  instruments  of  death  and 
destruc^D.  ab^ut  you,  with  that  enchanting 
smiloy  thoia  killing  ringlets  of  your  hair' — 
*  Give  fire  !'  said  she,  laughing.  He  did  so :  and 
^  shot  her  dead.  Who  can  speak  his  condition  7 
but  hfi  bore  it  so  patiently  as  to  call  up  his  man. 
The  poor  wretch  entercdj  and  his  master  locked 
the  door  upon  him.  '  Will,'  said  he,  '  did  you 
charge  these  pistols?'  He  answered,  *Yes.' 
Upon,  whidi  he  shot  him  dead  with  that  re- 
maininff.  After  this,  amidst  a  thousand  broken 
flobsi  piercing  groans,  and  distracted  motions, 
he  writ  the  S>llowing  letter  to  the  father  of  his 
dead  mistress. 

*  Sir, — I,  who  two  hours  ago  told  you  truly  I 
was.  the  happiest  man  alive,  am  now  the  most 
miserable.  Your  daughter  lies  dead  at  my  feet, 
killed  by  m^  hand,  through  a  mistake  of  my 
man's  charging  my  pistols  unknown  to  me. 
Him  have  I  murdered  for  it  Such  is  my  wed- 
ding day. ^I  will  immediately  follow  my  wife 

to  her  grove;  but  before  I  throw  myself  upon 
ray  sword,  I  command  my  distraction  so  far  as 
to  explain  my  story  to  you.  I  fear  my  heart 
will  not  keep  together  until  I  have  stabbed  it. 

Poor,  goed  old   man! Remember,  he  that 

killed  your  daughter  died  for  it  In  the  article 
of  death  I  give  you  my  thanks,  and  pray  for 
you,  though  I  daro  not  for  mysolfl  If  it  be 
possible,  do  not  curse  mc.' 


No.  83.]  Thursday,  October  20, 1709. 

Senilis  stultitia  quae  deliratio  appellari  solet,  senum 
levium  est,  non  omnium.  JU.  T.  Cie. 

That  which  is  usually  called  detail,  is  not  the  foible 
of  all  old  men,  but  only  of  such  as  are  remarkable  for 
their  levity  and  inconstancy. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  19. 

It  is  my  frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of 
resort  in  this  town  where  I  am  least  known,  to 
observe  what  reception  my  works  meet  with  in 
the  world,  and  what  good  effects  I  may  promise 
myself  from  my  labours;  and  it  being  a  privilege 
asserted  by  monsieur  Montaigne,  and  others 
of  vain-glorious  memory,  tliat  we  writers  of 
essays  may  talk  of  ourselves;  I  take  the  liberty 
to  give  an  account  of  the  remarks  which  I  find 
are  made  by  some  of  my  gentle  readers  upon 
these  my  dissertations. 

I  happened  this  evening  to  fall  into  a  coffee, 
house  near  the  Exchange,  where  two  persons 
were  reading  my  accountof  the  *  Table  of  Fame.' 

The  one  of  tliese  was  commenting  as  he  read, 
and  explaining  who  was  meant  by  this  and  the 
otlier  worthy  as  ho  passed  on.  I  observed  the 
person  over  against  him  wonderfully  intent  and 
satisfied  with  his  explanation.  When  he  came 
to  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  refused  any 
conductor  to  the  table  ;  *  No,  no,'  said  he,  *  he  is 
in  the  right  of  it ;  he  has  money  enough  to  be 
welcome  wherever  he  comes ;'  and  tlicn  whis- 
pered, he  means  a  certain  colonel  of  the  train- 
bands.' Upon  reading  that  Aristotle  made  his 
claim  witli  some  rudeness,  but  great  strength 
of  reason  ;  *  Who  can  that  be,  so  rough  and  so 
reasonable  ?  It  must  be  some  whig,  I  warrant 
you.  There  is  nothing  but  party  in  these  public 
papers.'  Where  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  a 
golden  thigh,*  *  Ay,  ay,'  said  he,  *  he  has  money 
enough  in  his  breeches;  that  is  the  alderman 
of  our  ward,*  you  must  know.  Whatever  he 
read,  I  found  he  interpreted  from  his  own  wij^ 
of  life  and  acquaintance.  I  am  glad  my  readera 
can  construe  for  themselves  these  difficult  point?; 
but,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  I  design,  wbeu 
I  come  to  write  my  last  paper  of  this  kind,  to 
make  it  an  explanation  of  all  my  former.  In 
that  piece  you  shall  have  all  I  have  commended, 
with  their  proper  names.  The  faulty  characters 
must  be  lefl  as  they  are,  because  we  live  in  an 
age  wherein  vice  is  very  general,  and  virtue 
very  particular ;  for  which  reason  the  latter  only 
wants  explanation. 

But  I  must  turn  my  present  discourse  to  what 
is  of  yet  greater  regard  to  me  than  the  care  of 
m V  writings ;  that  is  to  say,  the  preservation  of 
a  lady's  heart  Little  did  I  think  I  should  ever 
have  business  of  this  kind  on  my  hands  more ; 
but,  OS  little  as  any  one  who  knows  me  would 
believe  it,  there  is  a  lady  at  this  time  who  pro. 
fesses  love  to  me.  Her  passion  and  good  hu- 
mour you  shall  have  in  her  own  words. 

*Mr.  Bickkrstaff, — I  had  formerly  a  very 
good  opinion  of  myself;  but  it  is  now  withdrawn, 
and  I  have  placed  it  upon  you,  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
for  whom  I  am  not  ashamed  to  declare  I  have 
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a  Tery  great  passioa  and  tenderness.  It  is  not 
tar  your  fhce,  for  that  I  never  saw :  your  shape 
and  height  I  am  eqaally  a  stranger  to ;  but  your 
understanding  charms  me,  and  I  am  lost  if  you 
do  not  dissemble  a  little  love  for  me.  I  am  not 
without  hopes;  because  I  am  not  like  the  tawdry 
gay  things  that  are  fit  only  to  make  bone  lace. 
I  am  neither  childish-young,  nor  beldam-old, 
but,  the  world  says,  a  good  agreeable  woman. 

'Speak  peace  to  a  troubled  heart,  troubled 
only  for  you ;  and  in  your  next  paper  let  me 
find  your  thoughts  of  me. 

*■  Do  not  til  ink  of  finding  out  who  I  am ;  for, 
notwithstanding  your  interest  in  diemons,  they 
cannot  help  you  either  to  my  name,  or  a  sieht 
of  my  face ;  therefore,  do  not  let  them  deceive 
you. 

*  I  can  bear  no  discourse,  if  you  are  not  the 
subject ;  and,  believe  me,  I  know  more  of  love 
than  you  do  of  astronomy. 

'Pray,  say  some  civil  things  in  return  t6  my 
generosity,  and  you  shall  have  my  very  best  pen 
employed  to  thank  you,  and  I  will  confirm  it 
I  am  your  admirer,  MARIA.* 

There  is  something  wonderfully  pleasing  in 
the  favour  of  women :  and  this  letter  has  put 
me  in  so  good' a  humour,  that  nothing  could 
displease  me  since  I  received  it  My  boy  breaks 
glasses  and  pipes ;  and  instead  of  giving  him  a 
knock  on  the  pate,  as  my  way  is,  for  I  hate 
scolding  at  servants,  I  only  say,  'Ah,  Jack! 
thou  hast  a  head,  and  so  has  a  pin,*  or  some 
such  merry  expression.  But,  alas !  how  am  I 
mortified  when  he  is  putting  on  my  fourth  pair 
of  stockings  on  these  poor  spindles  of  mine  ? 
'The  fiiir  one  understands  love  better  than  I 
astronomy  7*  I  am  sure,  without  the  help  of 
that  art,  this  poor  meagre  trunk  of  mine  is  a 
very  ill  habitation  for  love.  She  is  pleased  to 
speak  civilly  of  mf  sense,  but  Ingenium  male 
kabUat  is  an  invincible  difficulty  in  cases  of 
this  nature.  I  had  always,  indeed,  from  a  pas- 
sion  to  please  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  a  great  plea- 
sure in  dress.  Add  to  this,  that  I  have  writ 
songs  since  I  was  sixty,  and  have  lived  with  all 
the  circumspection  of  an  old  beau,  as  I  am. 
But  my  friend  Horace  has  very  well  said, '  Every 
year  takes  something  from  us ;  and  instructed 
me  to  form  my  pursuits  and  desires  according 
to  the  staee  of  my  life :  therefore,  I  have  no 
more  to  value  myself  upon,  than  that  I  can  con. 
verse  with  young  people  without  peevishness, 
or  wishing  myself  a  moment  younger.  For 
which  reason,  when  I  am  amongst  them,  I 
rather  moderate  than  interrupt  their  diversions. 
But  though  I  have  this  complacency,  I  must 
not  pretend  to  write  to  a  lady  civil  things,  as 
Maria  desires.  Time  was,  when  I  could  have 
told  her,  *  I  had  received  a  letter  from  her  fair 
hands ;  and,  that  if  this  paper  trembled 'as  she 
read  it,  it  then  best  expressed  its  author,  or 
some  other  gay  conceit.  Thoagh  I  never  saw 
her,  I  could  have  told  her, '  that  good  sense  and 
good  humour  smiled  in  her  eyes :  that  constancy 
and  jrood-nalure  dwelt  in  her  heart :  that  beauty 
and^ood  breeding  appeared  in  all  her  actions.* 
Wlien  I  was  fivo-iuid-twenty,  upon  sight  of  one 
syllable,  even  wrong  spelt,  by  a  lady  I  never 
saw  I  could  tell  her,  *  that  her  height  was  that 


which  was  fit  for  inviting  our  approach,  and 
commanding  our  respect ;  that  a  smile  sat  on 
her  lips,  which  prefaced  her  expressions  before 
she  uttered  them,  and  her  aspect  prevented  her 
speech.  All  she  could  say,  though  she  had  an 
infinite  deal  of  wit,  was  but  a  repetition  of  what 
was  expressed  by  her  form ;  her  form !  which 
struck  her  beholdira  with  ideas  more  moving 
and  forcible  than  «ver  were  inspired  by  musio, 
painting,  or  eloquence.*  At  this  rate  I  panted 
in  those  days ;  but,  ah !  sixtyrthree !  I  am  very 
sorry  I  can  only  return  the  agreeable  Maria  a 
passion  expressed  rather  from  the  head  than  the 
heart 

Dear  Madam, — You  have  already  seen  the 
best  of  me,  and  I  so  passionately  love  you,  that  * 
I  desire  we  may  never  meet.  If  you  will  ex- 
amine your  heart,  you  will  find  that  you  j(Hn  the 
man  with  the  philosopher :  and  if  you  have  that 
kind  opinion  of  my  sense  as  you  pretend,  I 
question  not  you  add  to  it  complexion,  air,  and 
shape  :  but,  dear  Molly,  a  man  in  his  grand  cli- 
macteric is  of  no  sex.  Be  a  good  girl ;  and  con- 
duct  yourself  with  honour  and  virtue,  when  yoa 
love  one  younger  than  myself.  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  your  innocent  lover. 

LB. 

WiWa  Coffee.hou0e,  October  19. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  the 
weakness  mentioned  in  the  following  epistle ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  hardly  a^  man  living  who  has 
not  been  more  or  less  injured  by  it 

*  Land*8£nd,  Oct^r  13. 

*  Sir,— I  have  lefl  the  town  some  time ;  and 
much  tiie  sooner,  for  not  having  had  the  advan- 
tage, when  I  lived  there,  of  so  good  a  pilot  as  yon 
are  to  the  present  age.  Year  cautions  to  the 
young  men  against  the  vices  of  the  town  are 
very  well :  but  there  is  one  not  less  needful, 
which  I  think  you  have  omitted.  I  had  from 
the  Rough  Diamond  (a  gentleman  so  caUod  from 
an  honest  blunt  wit  he  had)  not  long  since  dead, 
this  obseravtion.  That  a  young  man  must  be  at 
least  three  or  fdur  years  in  London  before  he 
dares  say,  No, 

*  Y«u  will  easily  see  the  truth  flnd  foroe  of 
this  observation ;  for,  I  believe  more  people  are 
drawn  away  against  their  inclinations,  thi^  with 
them.  A  young  man  is  afraid  to  deny  any  body 
going  to  a  tavern  to  dinner;  or,  after  being 
gorged  tliere,  to  repeat  the  same  with  another 
company  at  supper,  or  to  drink  excessively,  if 
desired,  or  go  to  any  other  place,  or  commit  any 
other  extravagancy  proposed.  The  fear  of  being 
thought  covetous,  to  have  no  money,  or  to  be 
under  the  dominion  or  fear  of  his  parents  and 
friends,  hinder  him  from  the  free  exercise  of  his 
understanding,  and  afiirming  boldly  the  true 
reason,  which  is,  his  real  dislike  of  what  is  de- 
sired. If  you  could  cure  this  slavish  facility,  it 
would  save  abundance  at  their  first  entrance 
into  the  world. — I  am,  sir,  yours, 

'SOLOMON  AFTERWIT.' 

Tliis  epistle  has  given  an  occasion  to  a  trea- 
tise on  this  subject,  wherein  I  shall  lay  down 
rules  when  a  young  stripling  is  to  say,  No  ;  and 
a  young  virgin,  Yes. 
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N.  B.  For  the  publication  of  this  discourse,  I 
wait  only  for  subscriptions  from  the  under  gra- 
duates of  each  university,  and  the  young  ladies 
in  the  boarding-schools  of  Hackney  and  Chelsea. 

St,  JameB's  Coffee-house^  October  19. 

Letters  from  the  Hague,  of  the  twenty.fifUi 
of  October,  N.  S.  advise,  that  tlie  garrison'  of 
Mens  marched  out  on  the  twenty-third  instant, 
and  a  garrison  of  the  allies  marched  into  the 
town.  All  the  forces  in  the  field,  both  of  the 
enemy  and  the  confederates,  are  preparing  to 
withdraw  into  winter-quarters. 


No.  84.] 


Saturday^  October  22, 1709. 


Frtmt  my  own  Apartment,  October  21. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  subscribed  A.  B. 
wherein  it  has  been  represented  to  me  as  an 
enormity,  that  there  are  more  than  ordinary 
crowds  of  women  at  the  Old  Baily  when  a  rape 
is  to  be  tried.  But  by  Mr.  A.  B.'s  favour,  I  can- 
not tell  who  arc  so  much  concerned  in  that  part 
of  the  law  as  the  sex  he  mentions,  they  being 
the  only  persons  liable  to  such  insults.  Nor, 
indeed,  do  I  think  it  more  unreasonable  that 
they  should  be  inquisitive  on  such  occasions  tlian 
men  of  honour,  when  one  is  tried  for  killing  ano- 
ther in  a  duel.  It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how 
the  fatal  pass  was  made,  that  we  may  the  better 
defend  ourselves  when  we  come  to  bo  attacked. 
Several  eminent  ladies  appeared  lately  at  the 
court  of  justice  on  such  an  occasion,  and,  with 
great  patience  and  attention,  staid  the  whole 
trials  of  two  persons  for  the  above-said  crime. 
The  law  to  me,  indeed,  seems  a  little  defective 
in  this  point ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  hardship, 
that  this  crime,  which  is  committed  by  men 
only,  should  Iiavc  men  only  on  their  jury.  I 
humbly,  therefore,  propose,  that  on  future  trials 
of  this  sort,  half  of  the  twelve  may  be  women  ; 
and  those  such  whoso  faces  are  well  known  to 
have  taken  notes,  or  may  be  supposed  to  remem- 
ber what  happened  in  former  trials  in  the  same 
place.  There  is  the  learned  Androgyne,  that 
would  make  a  good  fore-woman  of  the  pannel, 
who,  by  long  attendance,  understands  as  much 
law  and  anatomy  as  is  necessary  in  this  case. 
ITiiiil  this  is  taken  care  of,  I  am  humbly  of  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  much  more  expedient  that  the 
fair  were  wholly  absent ;  for  to  what  end  can  it 
be  that  they  should  be  present  at  such  exiunina- 
tions,  when  they  can  only  be  perplexed  with  a 
fellow-feeling  for  the  injured,  without  any  power 
to  avenge  their  suflferinga  ?  It  is  an  unnecessary 
pain  which  the  fair  ones  give  themselves  an 
these  occasions.  I  have  known  a  young  wo- 
man shriek  out  at  some  parts  of  the  evidence ; 
and  have  frequently  observed,  that  when  the 
proof  grew  particular  and  strong,  there  has  been 
such  a  universal  flutter  of  fans,  that  one  would 
think  the  whole  female  audience  were  falling 
into  fits.  Nor,  iudoed,  can  I  see  how  men  them- 
selves can  be  wholly  unmoved  at  such  tragical 
relations. 

In  short,  I  must  tell  my  female  readers,  and 
they  may  take  an  old  man*s  word  for  it,  that 


there  is  nothing  in  woman  so  graceful  and  be- 
coming as  modesty.  It  adds  charms  to  their' 
beauty,  and  gives  a  new  softness  to  their  sex. 
Without  it,  simplicity  and  innocence  appear 
rude  ;  reading  and  good  sense,  masculine ;  wit 
and  humour,  lascivious.  This  is  so  necessary  a 
qualification  for  pleasing,  that  the  loose  part  of 
womankind,  whose  study  it  is  to  ensnare  mcn*B 
hearts,  never  fail  to  support  the  appearance  of 
what  they  know  is  so  essential  to  that  end ;  and 
I  have  heard  it  reported  by  the  young  fellows 
in  my  time  as  a  maxim  of  the  celebrated  madam 
Bennet,*  that  a  young  wench,  though  never  so 
beautiful,  was  not  worth  her  board  when  she 
was  past  her  blushing.  This  discourse  natu- 
i>ally  brings  into  my  thoughts  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virtuous  lady  Whittlestick,  on 
tlie  subject  of  Lucre  tia. 

From  my  tea-table,  Oet.  17. 

*  Cousin  Isaac, — I  read  your  Tatler  of  Satur- 
day last,  and  was  surprised  to  see  you  so  partial 
to  your  own  sex,  as  to  think  none  of  ours  worthy 
to  sit  at  your  first  table  ;  for  sure  you  cannot  but 
own  Lucretia  as  famous  as  any  you  have  placed 
there,  who  first  parted  with  her  virtue,  and  af- 
terwards with  her  life,  to  prese;(ve  her  fame* 

Mrs.  Biddy  Twig  has  written  me  a  letter  to 
tlie  same  purpose ;  but,  in  answer  to  both  my 
pretty  correspondents  and  kinswomen,  I  must 
tell  tliem,  that  although  I  know  Lucretia  would 
have  made  a  very  graceful  figure  at  tlie  upper 
end  of  the  table,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  place 
her  there  because  I  knew  sho  would  not  care  for 
being  in  the  company  of  so  many  men  witbont 
her  husband.  At  the  same  time,'  I  must  own, 
that  Tarquin  himself  was  not  a  greater  lover  and 
admirer  of  Lucretia  than  I  myself  am  in  an 
honest  way.  When  my  sistor  Jenny  was  in  her 
sampler,  I  made  her  get  thd  whole  story  without 
book,  and  tell  it  me  in  needle-work.  This  illus- 
trious lady  stands  up  in  history  as  the  glory  of 
her  own  sex,  and  the  reproach  of  ours;  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  fell  were  so  very 
particular,  that  they  seem  to  make  adultery  and 
murder  meritorious.  She  was  a  woman  ot  such 
transcendant  virtue,  that  her  beauty,  which  was 
tho  greatest  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
sho  lived,  and  is  generally  celebrated  as  the 
highest  of  praiso  in  other  women,  is  never  men* 
tioncd  as  a  part  of  her  character.  But  it  would 
be  declaiming  to  dwell  upon  so  celebrated  a 
story,  which  I  mentioned  only  in  respect  to  my 
kinswoman ;  and  to  make  reparation  for  the 
omission  they  complain  of,  do  further  promise 
them,  that  if  they  can  furnish  me  with  instances 
to  fill  it,  tliere  shall  be  a  small  tea-table  set  ai)art 
in  my  Palace  of  Fame  for  the  reception  of  all  of 
her  character. 

Grecian  Coffee-kouie^  October  21. 

I  was  this  evening  communicating  my  design 
of  producing  obscure  merit  into  public  view; 
and  proposed  te  the  learned,  that  they  would 
please  to  assist  me  in  the  work.  For  the  #ame 
end  I  publish  my  intention  to  the  world  tJiat  all 


♦  A  nolorioii«  bawd  in  Xhc  rfi^n  of  Charles  II.  called 
MislrcoSy  and  Madam  and  Mother  Bennet. 
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<^  liberal  tbou^to  may  know  they  have  an 
opportanity  of  doing  justice  to  such  worthy  per- 
sons  as  have  come  within  their  respective  ob- 
servation, and  who,  by  misfortune,  modesty,  or 
want  of  proper   writers  to  recommend  them, 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Jf^  therefore,  any  one  can  bring  any  tale  or  ti- 
dings  of  illustrious  persons,  or  glorious  actions, 
that  are  not  commonly  known,  ne  is  desired  to 
send  an  account  thereof  to  me,  at  J.  Morphew*s, 
and  they  shall  have  justice  done  them.    At  the 
same  time  that  I  have  this  concern  for  men  and 
things  that  deserve  reputation,  and  have  it  not, 
I  am  resolved  to  examine  into  the  claims  of 
such  ancients  and  moderns  as  are  in  possession 
of  it,  with  a  design  to  displace  them,  in  case  I 
find  their  titles  defective.    The  first  whose  me- 
rits I  shall  inquire  into,  are  some  merry  gentle- 
-men  of  the  French  nation,  who  have  written 
very  advantageous  histories  of  their  exploits  in 
war,  love,  and  politics,  under  the  title  of  Me- 
moirs.    I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  several  of  these 
gentlemen  tardy,  because  I  hear  of  them  ui  no 
writings  but  their  own.  To  read  the  narrative  of 
one  of  these  authors,  you  would  fimcy  that  there 
was  not  an  action  in  a  whole  campaign  which 
he  did  not  contrive  or  execute ;  yet,  ifyou  con- 
suit  the  history  or  gazettes  of  those  times,  you 
do  not  find  him  so  much  as  at  the  head  of  a  party 
from  one  end  of  the  summer  to  the  other.    But 
it  is  the  way  of  these  great  men,  when  they  lie 
behind  their  lines,  and  are  in  a  time  of  inaction, 
as  they  call  it,  to  pass  away  their  time  in  writing 
their  exploits.    By  this  means,  several  who  are 
either  unknown  or  despised  in  the  present  age, 
will  be  famous  in  the  next,  unless  a  sudden  stop 
be  put  to  such  pernicious  practices.     There  are 
others  of  that  gay  people,  who,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, will  live  half  a  year  together  in  a  garret,  and 
write  a  history  of  their  intrigues  in  the  court  of 
France.    As  for  politicians,  they  do  not  abound 
with  that  species  of  men  so  much  as  we  ;  but  as 
oars  are  not  so  famous  for  writing,  as  for  ex- 
temporary  dissertations  in  coffee-nouses,  they 
are  more  annoyed  with  memoirs  of  this  nature 
alio  than  we  are.     The  most  immediate  remedy 
that  I  can  apply  to  prevent  this  growing  evil,  is, 
That  I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  booksellers 
and  translators  whatsoever,  that  the  wovd  Me- 
moir is  French  for  a  novel ;  and  to  requira^  of 
them  that  they  sell  and  translate  it  accordingly. 

WiWs  CoffeeJttmae,  October  21. 

Coming  into  this  place  to  night,  I  met  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who,  a  little  afUr  the  restoration, 
writ  an  epigram  with  some  applause,  which  he 
has  lived  upon  ever  since ;  and  by  virtue  of  it, 
has  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  this  cofiee- 
honse  for  forty  years.  He  took  me  aside,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  friendship  told  me  he  was 
glad  to  see  me  alive,  *  for,*  said  he,  *  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  I  am  sorry  to  find  yoo.  have  raised  many 
enemies  by  your  lucubrations.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some,'  says  he,  *whose^  enmity  is  the 
greatest  honour  they  can  show  a  'man ;  but  have 
you  lived  to  these  years,  and  do  not  know  that 
the  ready  way  to  disoblige  is  to  give  advice  ? 
you  niay  endeavour  to  guard  your  children,  as 
you  call  them ;  but — '    He  was  going  on ;  but 
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I  found  the  disagreeableness  of  ((ivin^  advice 
without  being  asked,  by  my  own  impatience  of 
what  he  was  about  to  say :  in  a  word,  I  begged 
him  to  give  me  the  hearing  of  a  short  fable.* 

*A  gentleman,*  says  I,  *who  was  one  day 
aljUnbering  in  an  arbour,  was  on  a  sudden 
awakened  by  the  gentle  biting  of  a  lizard,  a  little 
animal  remarkable  for  its  love  to  mankind.  He 
threw  it  from  his  hand  with  some  indignation, 
and  was  rising  up  to  kill  it,  when  he  saw  a  huge 
venomous  serpent  sliding  towards  him  on  the 
other  side,  which  he  soon  destroyed ;  reflecting 
afterwards  with  ^rratitude  upon  his  friend  that 
saved  him,  and  witli  anger  against  hinMelfj  that 
had  shown  so  little  sense  of  a  good  office.* 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  October  24. 

Mr  brother  Tranquillus,  who  is  a  man  of 
business,  came  to  me  this  morning  into  my 
study,  and  after  very  many  civil  expressions  in 
return  for  what  good  offices  I  had  done  him, 
told  me,  *■  he  desired  to  carry  his  wife,  my  sister, 
that  very  morning  to  his  own  house.*    I  readily 
told  him,  *  I  would  wait  upon  him,*  without  ask- 
ing why  he  was  so  impatient  to  rob  us  of  his  good 
company.    He  went  out  of  my  chamber,  and  I 
thought  seemed  to  have  a  little  heaviness  upon 
him,  which  gave  me  some  disquiet.    Soon  after, 
ray  sister  came  to  me,  with  a  very  ^matron-like 
air,  and  most  sedate  satisfaction  in  her  looks, 
which  spoke  her  very  much  at  ease;  but  the 
traces  of  her  countenance  seemed  to  discover 
that  she  had  been  lately  in  a  passion,  and  that 
air  of  content  to  flow  from  a  certain  triumph 
upon  some  advantage  obtained.    She  no  sooner 
sat  down  by  roe,  but  I  perceived  she  was  one  of 
those  ladies  who  begin  to  be  managvs  wtiUn 
the  time  of  their  being  brides.    Without  letting 
her  speak,  wiiich  I  saw  she  had  a  miglUy  ioeli- 
nation  to  do,  I  said,  *  Here  has  been  your  hus* 
band,  who  tells  me  he  has  a  mind  fb  go  home 
this  very  morning,  and  I  have  consented  to  iU* 
*It  is  well,*  said  she,  *for  you  must  know — -* 
•  Nay,  Jenny,'  said  J.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  (or  it  is 
you  must  know — You  are  to  understand,  that 
now  is  the  time  to  fix  or  alienate  your  husband's 
heart  for  ever ;  and  I  fear  you  have  been  a  little 
indiscreet  in  your  expressions  or  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  even  here  in  my  house.'    *  There 
has,'  says  she,  *  been  some  words :  but  I  will  be 
iudged  by  you  if  he  waa  Hot  in  the  wrong:  nay, 
I  need  not  t^e  judged  by  any  body,  for  he  gave 
it  up  liiftsoll^  ^nd  said  not  a  word  when  he  saw 
me  grow  padsionate,  but,  "  Madam,  you  are 
perfectly   in  the    right  of  it:"  as  you  shall 
judge — '    *  fijay,  madam,'  said  I,  '  1  am  jnd^ 
already,  a«d  tell  you,  that  you  are  perfectly  m 
the  wrong  of  it;    for  if  it  was   a  matter  of 
importance,  I  know  he  has  better  sense  than 
you ;  if  a  trifle,  you  know  what  I  told  you  on 
your  wedding-day,  that  you  were  to  be  above 
little  provocations.'    She  knows  very  well  I  can 
be  sour  upon  occasion,  therefore  gave  me  leave 
to  go  on. 

*  Sister,'  said  I,  *  I  will  not  enter  into  the  dis- 
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pate  between  7011,  which  I  find  his  prudence 
put  an  end  to  before  it  came  to  extremity  ;  but 
charge  you  tp  have  a  care  of  the  first  quarrel, 
as  you  tender  your  happiness ;  for  then  it  is  that 
the  mind  will  reflect  harshly  upon  every  circum- 
stance  that  has  ever  passed  between  you.  If 
such  an  accident  is  ever  to  happen,  which  I 
hope  never  will,  be  sure  to  keep  to  the  ciroitni. 
stance  before  you ;  maiie  no  allusions  to  what  is 
passed,  or  conclusions  referring  to  what  is  to 
come :  do  not  show  a  hoard  of  matter  for  dissen- 
sion in  \gour  breast ;  bat,  if  it  is  necessary,  lay 
beibre  him  the  thing  as  you  understand  it,  can- 
didly, without  being  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
an  error,  or  proad  of  being  in  the  right.  If  a 
young  couple  be  not  careuil  in  this  point,  they 
will  get  into  a  habit  of  wrangling ;  and  when  to 
displease  is  thought  of  no  consequence,  to  please 
is  always  of  as  little  moment  There  is  a  play, 
Jenny,  I  have  formerly  been  at  when  I  was  a 
'student :  we  got  into  a  dark  corner  with  a  por- 
ringer of  brandy,  and  threw  raisins  into  it, 
then  set  it  on  fire.  My  chamber-fellow  and  I 
diverted  ourselves  with  the  sport  of  venturing 
our  fingers  for  the  raisins ;  and  the  wantonness 
of  the  thing  was,  to  see  each  other  look  like  a 
dasmon,  as  we  burnt  ourselves,  and  snatched 
out  the  fruit.  This  fantastical  mirth  was  called 
snapdragon.  You  may  go  into  many  a  family, 
where  you  see  the  man  and  wife  at  this  sport : 
•very  word  at  their  table  alludes  to  some  pas- 
sage between  themselves ;  and  you  see  by  the 
paleness  and  emotion  in  their  countenances, 
that  it  is  for  your  sake,  and  not  their  own,  that 
they  forbear  |)laying  out  fhe  whole  game  in 
burning  each  other's  fingers.  In  this  case,  the 
whole  purpose  of  life  is  mverted,  and  the  ambi- 
tion turns  upon  a  certain  contention,  who  shall 
contradict  best,  and  not  upon  an  inclination  to 
excel  in  kindness  and  good  offices.  Therefore, 
dear  Jenny,  remember  me,  and  avoid  snap- 
dragon.* 

*  I  thank  you  brother,*  said  she,  *but  you  do 
not  know  how  ho  loves  me ;  I  find  I  can  do  any 
tiling  witli  him.' — *If  ^ou  can  so,  why  should 
you  desire  to  do  any  thmg  but  please  him  ?  but 
I  have  a  word  or  two  more  before  you  go  out 
of  the  room ;  for  I  see  you  do  not  like  the  sab- 
ject  I  am  upon  :  let  nothing  provoke  you  to  fall 
upon  an  imperfiwtion  he  cannot  help ;  for,  if  he 
has  a  resenting  spirit,  he  will  think  your  aver- 
sion as  immoveable  as  the  imperfection  witli 
which  you  upbraid  him.  But  above  all,  dear 
Jenny,  be  careful  of  one  thing  and  you  will  be 
something  more  than  woman ;  that  is,  a  levity 
you  are  almost  all  guilty  of,  which  is,  to  t^ke  a 
pleasure  in  yoar  power  to  give  pain.  It  is  even 
ID  a  mistress  an  argument  of  meanness  of  spirit, 
but  in  a  wife  it  is  injustice  and  ingratitude. 
When  a  sensible  man  once  observes  this  in  a 
woman,  he  must  have  a  very  great  or  very  little 
spirit  to  overlook  it.  A  woman  ought,  therefore, 
to  consider  very  oflen,  how  few  men  there  are 
who  will  regard  a  meditated  oflTence  as  a  weak- 
ness of  temper.' 

I  was  going  on  in  my  confiibulation,  when 
TranquilluB  entered.  She  cast  all  her  eyes 
f^wn  faim  with  much  shame  and  confusion, 
mixed  with  great  complacency  and  love,  and 
went  up  to  him.    He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 


looked  so  many  soft  things  at  one  glance,  thit 
I  could  see  he  was  glad  I  had  been  talking  to 
her,  sorry  she  had  been  troubled,  and  angry  at 
himself  that  he  could  not  disguise  the  concern 
he  was  in  an  hour  before.  Afler  which,  he  says 
to  me,  with  an  air  awkward  enough,  but  me- 
thought  not  unbecoming  *I  have  altered  my 
mind,  brother ;  we  will  live  upon  you  a  day  or 
two  longer.*  I  replied,  *  That  is  what  I  have 
been  persuading  Jenny  to  ask  of  you,  but  she 
is  resolved  never  to  contradict  your  inclinatioo, 
and  refused  me.* 

We  were  going  on  in  that  way  which  one 
hardly  knows  how  to  express;  as  when  two 
people  mean  the  same  thing  in  a  nice  case,  bat 
come  at  it  by  talking  as  distantly  from  it  as  they 
can ;  when  very  opportunely  came'  in  upon  as 
an  honest  inconsiderable  fellow.  Tim  Dapper,* 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  us  both.  Tim  is 
one  of  those  who  are  very  necessary,  by  being  * 
very  inconsiderable.  Tim  dropped  in  at  an  inci- 
dent, when  we  knew  not  how  to  fall  into  either 
a  grave  or  a  merry  way.  My  sister  took  this 
occasion  to  make  ofi^,  and  Dapper  gave  as  an 
account  of  all  the  company  he  had.bcen  in  to> 
day,  who  was,  and  who  was  not  at  home,  where 
he  visited.  This  Tim  is  the  h^d  of  a  species: 
he  is  a  little  out  of  his  element  in  this  town ; 
but  he  is  a  relation  of  Tranquillus,  and  his 
neighbour  in  the  country,  which  is  the  true 
place  of  residence  for  this  species.  The  habit 
of  a  Dapper,  when  he  is  at  home,  is  a  light 
broad  cloth,  with  calamanco  or  red  waistcoat 
and  breeches ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  their 
wigs  seldom  hide  the  collar  of  their  coats.  They 
have  always  a  pccalfar  spring  in  their  arms,  a 
wriggle  in  their  bodies,  and  a  trip  in  their  gait 
All  which  motions  they  express  at  once  in  Uieir 
drinking,  bowing,  or  saluting  ladies ;  for  a  dis- 
tant imitation  of  a  forward  fop,  and  a  resolation 
to  overtop  him  in  his  way,  are  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  a  Dapper.  These  under-charac- 
ters  of  men,  are  parts  of  the  sociable  world  by 
no  means  to  bo  neglected :  they  are  like  pegs 
in  a  building ;  they  make  no  figure  in  it,  but 
hold  the  structure  together,  and  are  as  absolutely 
necessary  as  the  pillars  and  columns.  I  am  sure 
we  found  it  so  this  morning;  for  Tranquillus 
and  I  should,  perhaps,  have  looked  cold  at  each 
otker  the  whole  day,  but  Dapper  fell  in  with  his 
brisk  way,  shook  us  both  by* the  hand,  rallied 
the  bride,  mistook  the  acceptance  he  met  with 
amongst  us  for  extraordinary  perfection  in  him- 
self, and  heartily  please'd,  and  was  pleased,  all  * 
the  while  he  sta^d.  His  company  lefl  us  all  in 
good  humour,  and  we  were  not  such  fools  as  to 
let  it  sink,  before  we  confirmed  it  by  great 
cheerfulness  and  openness  in  our  carriage  the 
whole  evening. 

WkiU^B  ChoeoUfte-hottse,  Octdber  34. 

I  have  been  this  evening  to  visit  a  lady  who 
is  a  relation  of  the  enamoured  Cynthio,  and 
there  heard  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death. 
I  was  in  hopes,  that  fox-hunting  and  Octobsr 


•  Tbe  foUowing  aceount  of  Tim  Dapper  seems  to  be 
given  as  a  true  picture  of  the  character  and  dress  of  a 
country  beau  or  smart  in  1709.  ' 
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would  have  reooveted  him  from  his  unhappy 
paision.    He  went  into  the  country  with  a  de- 
ngn  to  leave  behind  him  all  thoughts  of  Clarissa ; 
but  he  found  that  place  only  more  convenient 
to   think  of  her   without    mterruption.   -The 
country  gentlemen   were  very  much   puzzled* 
upon  his  case,  and  never  finding  him  merry  or 
loud  in  their  company,  took  him  for  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  immediately  upon  his  death  seized 
his  French  valet-de-chambre  fyr  a  priest ;  and 
h  is  generally  thought  in  the  country,  it  will 
go  hard  with  him  next  session.     Poor  Cynthio 
never  held  up  his  head  after  having  received  a 
letter  of  Clarissa's   marriage.     The  lady  who 
gave  me  this  account,  being  far  gone  in  poetry 
and  romance,  told  me,  *  if  I  would  give  her  an 
epitaph,  she  would  take  care  to  have  it  placed 
on  his  tomb ;  which  she  herself  had  devised  in 
the  following  manner.     It  is  to  be  made  of  black 
marble,  and  every  corner  to  be  crowned  with 
weeptug  cupids.    Their  quivers  are  to  be  hung 
op  upon  two  tall  cypress-trees  which  are  to 
grow  on  each  side  on  the  monument,  and  their 
arrowB  to  be  laid  in  a  great  heap,  afler  the  man- 
ner of  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  is  to  lie  the 
body  of  the  deceased.     On  the  top  of  each 
cypress  is  to  stand  the  figure  of  a  moaning 
turtledove.     On  the   uppermost  part  of  the 
monument,  the  goddess,  to  whom  these  birds 
are  sacred,  is  to  sit  in  a  dejected  posture,  as 
weeping  for  the  death  of  her  votary.'    I  need 
not  tell  you  this  lady's  bead  is  a  little  turned : 
howerer,  to  be  rid  of  importunities,  I  promised 
Imf  an  epitaph,  and  told  her  I  would  take  for 
my  pattern  that  of  Don  Alonzo,  who  was  no 
ftmouf  ip  his  age  than  Cynthio  is  in  ours. 

The  Epitapk,* 

Here  lies  Don  Alonzo, 

Slain  by  a  wound  received  under 

his  lefl  pap ; 

the  orifice  of  which  was  so 

small,  no  surgeon  could 

discover  it. 

Reader; 

if  thou  wouldst  avoid  so  strange 

a  death, 

look  not  upon  Lucinda's  eyes. 


Nc  8e.]  Thursday,  October  27, 1709. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  October  25. 


I  came  home  last  night,  my  servant 
delivered  me  the  folbwing  letter : 

•  October  24. 

*  Sntf — ^I  have  orders  from  sir  Harry  Quick- 
set,  of  Staffordshire,  baronet,  to  acquaint  you, 
that  his  honour  sir  Harry  himself,  sir  Giles 
Wheelbarrow,  knight,  Thomas  Rentfree,  es- 
quire,  justice  of  the  quorum,  Andrew  Windmill, 
esquire,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  sir  Harry*B  grandson,  will  wait  upon 
r- : 

*  This  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Sack- 
lii^   See  liis  Work*,  vol.  1.  p.  143.  edit.  Davies. 


you  at  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morning, 
being  Tuesday  the  twenty -fifth  of  October,  upon 
business  which  sir  Harry  will  impart  to  you  by 
word  of  mouth.  I  thought  it  propbr  to  acquaint 
you  before-hand  so  many  persons  of  quality 
came,  that  you  might  not  be  surprised  therewith. 
Whiph  concludes,  though  by  many  years*  ab- 
sence since  I  saw  you  at  Stafford,  unknown, 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'JOHN  THRIFTY.* 

I  received  this  message  with  less  surprij^ 
than  I  believe  Mr.  Thrifty  imagined ;  for '  I 
knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  ibel  any 
palpitations  at  their  approach ;  but  I  was  in  very 
great  concern  how  I  should  adjust  the  ceremo- 
nial, and  demean  myself  to  all  these  great  men, 
who  perhaps  had  not  seen  any  thmg  above 
themselves  for  these  twenty  years  last  past  I 
am  sure  that  is  the  case  of  sir  Harry.  Besides 
which,  I  was  sensible  that  there  was  a  great 
point  in  adjusting  my  behaviour  to  the  simple 
squire,  so  as  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  not 
disoblige  the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

The  hour  of  nine  was  oonie  this  morning, 
and  I  had  no  sooner  set  chairs,  by  the  steward's 
letter,  and  fixed  my  tea-equipage,  but  I  heard 
a  knock  at  my  door,  which  was  opened,  but  no 
one  entered ;  after  which  followed  a  long  silence, 
which  was  broke  at  last  by,  '  Sir,  I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  think  I  know  better:'  and  anotfaei:-^ 
voice,  *  nay,  good  sir  Giles — *    I  looked  out  from  ' 
my  window,  and  saw  the  good  company  aQ 
with  their  hats  ofi^  and  arms  spread,  ofl(erin^ 
the  door  to  each  other.    Afler  many  ofiers, 
they  entered  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  order 
Mr.  Thrifty  was  so  kind  as  to  name  them  to  me. 
But  they  are  now  got  to  my  chamber  door,  and 
I  saw  my  old  friend  sir  Harry  enter.    I  met 
him  with  all  the  respect  due  to  so  reverend  a 
vegetable ;  for,  you  are  to  know,  that  is  my 
sense  of  a  person  who  remains  idle  in  the  same 
place  for  half  a  century.    I  got^him  with  gteat 
success  into  his  chair  by  the  fire'  without  throw- 
ing down  any  of  my  cups.  The  knight-bachelor 
told  me  '  he  had  a  great  respect  for  my  whole 
fiimily,  and  would,  with  my  leqpre,  place  himself 
next  to  sir  Harry,  at  whose  right  hand  he  had 
sat  at  every  quarter  sessions  these  thirty  years, 
unless  he  was  sick.*    The  st»ward  in  the  rear 
whispered  the  young  Templar,  *That  is  true,  to 
my  knowledge.*    1  had  the  misfortune,  as  the^ 
stood  cheek-by-jowl,  to  desire  the  squire  to  sit 
down  before  the  justice  of  the  quorum,  to  the  no 
small  satisfaction  of  the  former,  and  resentment 
of  the  latter*    But  I  saw  my  error  too  Jate,  and 
got  them  as  soon  icS  1  could  into  their  seats. 
*  Well,*  said  I,  *  gentlemen,  after  I  have  told  you 
how  glad  I  am  of  this  great  honour,  I  am  to 
desire  you  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea.*  Thev  answered 
one  and  all,  *that  tbey  never  dranK  tea  in  a 
morning.* — ^*Not  in  a  morning  !*  said  I,  staring 
round  me.    Upon  which  tlie  pert  jackanapes, 
Nic  Doubt,  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  put  out  his 
tongue  at  his  grandfather.    Here  followed  a 
profound  silence,  when  the  steward  in  his  boots 
and  whip  proposed,  *  Uiat  we  should  adjourp  to 
some  pobliC'houee,  where  every  body  might 
call  for  what  they  pleased,  and  enter  upon  tUt 
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business.*  We  all  stood  ap  in  on  instant,  and 
sir  Ilarry  filed  ofF  from  the  left,  very  discreetly, 
oountermarching  behind  the  chairs  towards  the 
door.  After  him,  sir  Giles  in  the  same  manner. 
The  simple  sqnire  made  a  sadden  start  to  follow : 
but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  between 
upon  the  stand  of  the  stairs.  A  maid,  goinj^ 
up  with  coals,  made  us  halt,  and  put  us  into 
such  confusion,  that  we  stood  all  in  a  heap, 
without  any  visible  possibility  of  recovering  our 
order ;  for  the  young  jackanapes  seemed  to  make 
a^est.  of  this  matter,  and  had  so  contrived,  by 
pressing  amongst  us,  under  pretence  of  making 
way,  that  his  grandfather  was  got  into  the 
middle,  and  he  knew  nobody  was  of  quality  to 
stir  a  step,  until  sir  Harry  moved  first  We  were 
fixed  in  this  perplexity  for  some  time,  until  We 
heard  a  very  loud  noise  in  the  street ;  and  sir 
Hayy  asking  what  it  was,  I,  to  make  them 
move,  said,  *it  was  fire.*  Upon  this,  all  ran 
down  as  fkst  as  they  could,  without  order  or 
ceremony,  until  we  got  into  the  street,  where 
we  drew  up  in  very  good  order,  and  filed  off 
down  Sheer.Iane ;  the  impertinent  templar  driv. 
ing  us  before  him,  as  in  a  string,  and  pointing 
to  his  acquaintance  who  passed  by. 

I  must  confess,  I  love  to  use  people  according 
to  their  own  sense  of  good  breeding,  and  there- 
f^mB  whipped  in  between  the  justice  and  the 
flimple  squire.  Ho  coffd  not  properly  take  this 
ill ;  but  I  overheard  liim  whisper  the  steward, 
*  that  he  thought  it  hard,  that  a  common  con- 
jurer should  iSke  place  of  him,  though  an  elder 
squire.*  In  this  order  wa  marched  down  Sheer- 
lane,  at  the  upper  end  (tf  which  I  lodge.  When 
we  came  to  Temple-bar,  sir  Harry  and  sir  Giles 
got  over ;  but  a  run  of  the  coaches  kept  the  rest 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  street ;  however,  we  all 
tX  last  landed,  and  drew  up  in  very  good  order 
before  Ben  Tooke*8  shop,  who  favoured  our 
rallying  with  great  humanity ;  from  whence 
we  proceeded  again,  until  we  came  to  Dick*s 
cofiRse-house,  where  I  designed  to  carry  them. 
Here  we  were  at  our  old  difficulty,  and  took  up 
the  street  upon  the  same  ceremony.  We  pro- 
ceeded through  the  entry,  and  were  so  neces- 
sarily kept  in  order  by  the  situation,  that  we 
were  now  got  into  the  coffee-house  itself^  where, 
as  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  repeated  our  civilities 
to  each  other;  after  which  we  marched  up  to 
the  high  table,  which  has  an  ascent  to  it  in- 
closed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  whole 
house  was  alarmed  at  this  entry,  made  up  of 
persons  of  so  much  state  and  rusticity.  Sir 
Harry  called  for  a  mug  of  ale  and  Dyer*s  Letter. 
The  boy  brought  the  alo  in  an  instant;  but 
said,  *  they  did  not  take  in  the  Letter.*  *No,'  says 
sir  Harry,  '•  then  take  back  your  mug ;  we  are 
like  indeed  to  have  good  liquor  at  this  house  !* 
Here^  the  templar  tipped  me  a  second  wink, 
and,  if  I  had  not  looked  very  grave  upon  him, 
I  found  he  was  disposed  to  be  very  fomiliar 
with  me.  In  short,  I  observed,  after  a  long  pause, 
that  the  gentlemen  did  not  care  to  enter  upon 
business  until  after  their  morning  draught,  for 
which  reason  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  mum ;  and 
finding  that  had  no  effect  upon  them,  I  ordered 
a  second,  and  a  third,  after  which  sir  Harry 
reached  over  to  me,  and  told  me  in  a  low  voice« 


*■  that  the  place  was  too  public  for  business;  bat 
he  would  call  upon  me  again  to  morrow  morning 
at  my  own  lodgings,  uid  bring  some  friends 
with  him.* 

WiU't  Coffee-hmue,  October  26. 

Though  this  place  is  frequented  by  a  more 
mixed  company  than  it  used  to  be  formerly; 
yet  you  meet  very  often  some  whom  one  can- 
not leave  witJiout  being  tlie  better  for  their  con- 
versation. A  gentleman  this  evening,  in  a 
dicteting  manner,  talked,  I  thought,  very  pleas- 
ingly  in  praise  of  modesty,  in  the  midst  of  ten 
or  twelve  libertines,  upon  whom  it  seemed  to 
have  had  a  good  efiect  He  represented  it  as 
the  certein  indication  of  a  great  and  noble 
spirit  *  Modesty,*  said  he,  *  is  the  virtue  which 
makes  men  prefor  the  public  to  their  private 
interest,  the  guide  of  every  honest  undertaking, 
and  the  ^Tt9X  guardian  of  innocence.  It  makes 
men  amiable  to  their  friends,  and  respected  by 
their  very  enemies.  In  all  places,  and  on  all 
occasions,  it  attracte  benevolence,  and  demands 
approbation.* 

One  might  give  instences,  out  of  antiquity, 
of  the  irresistible  force  of  this  quality  in  great 
minds ;  Cicereius,  and  Cneius  Scipio,  the  son  of 
the  great  Africanus,  were  competitors  for  the 
office  of  prsBtor.  The  crowd  followed  Cicereius, 
and  left  Scipio  unattended.  Cicereius  saw  this 
with  much  concern ;  and  desiring. an  audience 
of  the  people,  he  descended  from  the  place  where 
the  candidates  were  to  sit,'  in  the  eye  of  the 
multitude ;  pleaded  for  his  adversary ;  and,  with 
an  ingenuous  modesty,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
feign,  represented  to  them,  *  how  much  it  was 
to  their  dishonour,  that  a  virtuous  son  cf  Afri- 
canus should  not  be  preferred  to  him,  or  any 
other  man  whatsoever.*  This  immediately 
gained  the  election  for  Scipio ;  but  all  the  com- 
plimente  and  congratulations  upon  it  were  made 
to  Cicereius.  It  is  easier  in  this  case  to  say 
who  had  the  office,  than  the  honour.  There  is 
no  occurrence  in  Ufo  where  this  quality  is  not 
more  ornamental  than  any  other.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  marching  towards 
Larissus,  the  whole  people  of  that  place  came 
out  in  procession  to  do  him  honour.  He  thanked 
the  magistrates  for  their  respect  to  him;  but 
desired  them  *  to  perform  these  ceremonies  to 
the  conqueror.*  This  gallant  submission  to  his 
fortune,  and  disdain  of  making  any  appearance 
but  like  Pompey,  was  owing  to  his  modesty, 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  be  so  disingenu- 
ous, as  to  give  himself  the  air  of  prosperity, 
when  he  was  in  the  contrary  condition. 

This  I  say  of^modesty,  as  it  is  the  virtue 
which  preserves  a  decorum  in  the  general 
course  of  our  life ;  but,  considering  it  also  as  it 
regards  our  mere  bodies,  it  is  the  certain  cha^ 
racter  of  a  great  mind.  It  is  memorable  of  the 
mighty  Caesar,  that  when  he  was  murdered  in 
the  capitol,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
expired  he  gathered  his  robe  about  him,  that 
he  might  fall  in  a  decent  posture.  In  this 
manner,  says  my  author,  he  went  off,  not  like 
a  man  that  departed  out  of  life,  but  a  deitj  thai 
retorned  to  his  abode. 
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Saturday,  October  29, 1709. 


WiWs  Coffee-house,  October  28, 

Tims  is  nothing  which  I  contemplate  with 
greater  pleasure  than  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, which  on»n  shows  itself  in  all  conditions 
of  life.  For,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy 
and  meanness  that  is  crept  into  it,  there  are  a 
thousand  occasions  in  which  it  breaks  through 
its  original  corruption,  and  shows  what  it  once 
was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  I  consider 
jUi«  soai  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
building ;  where,  amidst  great  heaps  of  rubbish, 
yoa  meet  with  noble  fragments  of  sculpture, 
broken  pillars  and  obelisks,  and  a  magnificence 
in  confusion.  Virtue  and  wisdom  are  continu- 
ally employed  in  clearing  the  rains,  removing 
these  disorderly  heaps,  recovering  the  noble 
pieces  that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjusting 
them  as  well  as  possible  according  to  their  an- 
cient symmetry  and  beauty.  A  happy  educa- 
tion, conversation  with  the  finest  spirits,  looking 
abroad  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  observa- 
tions  upon  mankind,  are  the  great  assistances 
to  this  necessary  and  glorious  work.  But  even 
among  those  who  have  never  had  the  hap- 
piness of  any  of  these  advantages,  there  are 
sometimes  such  exertions  of  the  greatness  that 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  show  capaci- 
ties and  abilities,  which  only  want  these  acci. 
dental  helps  to  fetch  them  out,  and  show  them 
in  a  proper  light.  A  plebeian  soul  is  still  the 
min  of  this  glorious  edifice,  though  encumbered 
with  aU  its  rubbish.  This  reflection  rose  in  me 
from  a  letter  which  my  servant  dropped  as  he 
was  dressing  me,  and  which  he  told  me  was 
eommunicated  to  him,  as  he  is  an  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  it.  The 
epistle  is  from  one  serjeant  Hall  of  the  foot- 
gfiurds.  It  is  directed ;  *  To  serjeant  Cabe,  ui 
the  Coldstream  regiment  of  fbot>guards,  at  the 
Red-lettice,  in  the  Butcher-row,  near  Temple- 
bar.' 

I  was  so  pleased  with  several  touches  in  it, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  showing  it  to  a  cluster 
of  critics,  who,  instead  of  considering  it  in  the 
hgfat  I  have  done,  examined  it  by  the  rules  of 
epistolary  writing.  For  as  these  gentlemen  are 
■ddom  men  of  any  great  genius,  they  work  alto- 
gether  by  mechanical  rules,  and  are  able  to  dis- 
cover no  beauties  that  are  not  pointed  out  by 
Boahours  and  Rapin.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

From  the  camp  before  Mens,  September  96. 

*CoMRADK, — I  received  yours,  and  am  glad 
yourself  and  your  wife  are  in  ?pod  health,  with 
all  the  rest  of  my  friends.  Our  battalion  suffer- 
ed more  than  I  could  wish  in  the  action.  But 
who  can  withstand  fate  7  Poor  Richard  Steven- 
son had  his  fate  with  a  great  many  more.  He 
vas  killed  dead  before  we  entered  the  trenches. 
We  had  above  two  hundred  of  our  battalion  kill- 
ed  and  wounded.  We  lost  ten  Serjeants,  six  are 
ai  followeth:  Jennings,  Castles,  Roach,  Sher- 
nng,  Meyrick,  and  my  son  Smith.  The  rest 
vs  not  your  acquaintance.  I  have  received  a 
^ry  bad  shot  in  tny  head  myself,  but  am  in 
iMipes,  and  please  God,  I  shall  recover.  I  conti- 
nue in  the  field,  and  lie  at  my  coloners  quarters. 


Arthur  is  very  well ;  but  I  can  give  you  no  ac- 
count of  Elms ;  he  was  in  the  hospital  before  I 
came  into  the  field.  I  will  not  pretend  to  give 
you  an  account  of  the  battle,  knowing  you  have 
a  better  in  the  prints.  Pray  give  my  service  to 
Mrs.  Cook  and  her  daughter,  to  Mr.  StojSet  and 
his  wife,  and  to  Mr.  Lyver,  and  Thomas  Hogs- 
don,  and  to  Mr.  Ragdell,  and  to  all  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  in  general  who  do  ask  afler 
me.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Stevenson.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  sending  such  ill  news.  Her  husband 
was  gathering  a  little  money  together  to  send 
to  his  wife,  and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  haV^ 
seven  shillings  and  three  pence,  which  I  sliall 
take  care  to  send  her.  Wishing  your  wife  a 
safe  delivery,  and  both  of  you  all  happiness, 
rest  your  assured  friend  and  comrade, 

*  JOHN  HALL. 

*  We  had  but  an  indifferent  breakfast ;  but  the 
mounseers  never  had  such  a  dinner  in  all  their 
lives. 

*  My  kind  love  to  my  comrade  Hinton,  and 
Mrs.  Morgan,  and  to  John  Brown  and  his  wife. 
I  sent  two  shillings,  and  Stevenson  sixpence,  to 
drink  with  you  at  Mr.  Cook^s ;  but  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him.     It  was  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

*  Corporal  Hartwell  desires  to  be  remembered 
to  you,  and  desires  you  to  inquire  of  Edgar, 
what  is  become  of  his  wife  Pcgg ;  and  when  yta 
write,  to  send  word  in  your  letter  what  trade  she 
drives. 

*We  have  here  very  bad  weather,  which  I 
doubt  will  be  a  hindrance  to  the  siege ;  but  I 
am  in  hopes  we  shall  be  masters  of  the  town  in 
a  little  time,  and  tiken,  I  believe,  we  shall  go  to 
garrison.* 

I  saw  the  critics  prepared  to  nibble  at  my  let- 
ter ;  therefore  examined  itniyself,  partly  in  their . 
way,  and  partly  my  own.  This  is,  said  I,  truly 
a  letter,  and  an  honest  representation  of  that 
cheerful  heart  which  accompanies  the  poor  sol- 
dier in  his  warfare.  Is  not  there  in  this  ail  the 
topic  of  submitting  to  our  destiny  as  well  dis- 
cussed as  if  a  greater  man  had  been  placed,  like 
Brutus,  in  his  tent  at  midnight,  reflecting  on  all 
the  occurrences  of  past  li&,  and  saying  fine 
things  on  Being  itself?  What  serjeant  Hall 
knows  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  wishes  there  had 
not  been  so  many  killed ;  and  he  had  himself  a 
very  bad  shot  in  the  head,  and  should  recover  if 
it  pleased  God.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  he  takes 
care,  like  a  man  of  honour,  as  he  certainly  is,  to 
let  the  widow  Stevenson  know,  that  he  had  seven 
and  threepence  for  her,  and  that,  if  he  lives,  he 
is  sure  he  shall  go  into  garrison  at  last.  I  doubt 
not  but  all  the  good  company  at  the  Red-lettioe 
drank  his  health  with  as  much  real  esteem  as 
we  do  of  any  of  our  friends.  All  that  I  am  con- 
cerned for  is,  that  Mrs.  Peggy  Hartwell  may  be 
offended  at  showing  this  letter,  because  her  con- 
duct in -Mr.  HartwcU's  absence  is  a  little  in- 
qiitrcd  intOk  But  I  could  not  sink  that  circum- 
stance, because  you  critica  would  have  lost  one 
of  the  parts  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  much 
to  say  upon,  whether  the  fiimiliar  way  is  well 
hit  in  this  style  or  not?  As  for  myself,  I  take 
a  very  particular  satisfaction  in  seeing  any  let- 
ter that  is  fit  only  for  those  to  read  who  are  con» 
cerned  in  it,  but  especially  ob  eooh  a  subject 
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If  we  consider  the  heap  of  an  army,  atterly 
out  of  all  prospect  of  rising  and  preferment,  as 
they  certainly  are,  and  such  grreat  things  exe- 
cuted by  them,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  tiie  mo- 
tive of  their  gallantry.  Bat  to  me,  who  was  a 
cadet  at  the  battle  of  Coldstream  in  Scotland, 
when  Monk  charged  at  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
now  called  Coldstream,  from  the  victory  of  that 
day  ;  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, I  stood  on  the  led  of  old  West,  who  I  be- 
lieve  is  now  at  Chelsea ;  I  say,  to  me,  who  know 
very  well  this  part  of  mankind,  I  take  the  gal- 
lantry of  private  soldiers  to  proceed  from  the 
tame,  if  not  from  a  nobler  impulse  than  tiiat  of 
gentlemen  and  officers.  They  have  the  same 
taste  of  being  acceptable  to  their  friends,  and  go 
through  the  difficulties  of  that  profession  by  the 
same  irresistible  charm  of  fellowship,  and  the 
communication  of  joys  and  sorrows,  which 
quickens  the  relish  of  pleasure,  and  abates  the 
anguish  of  pain.  Add  to  this,  that  they  have 
the  same  regard  to  fame,  though  they  do  not 
expect  so  great  a  share  as  men  above  them  hope 
for ;  but  I  will  engage  scrjcai^t  Hall  would  die 
ten  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  a  word  should 
be  spoken  at  the  Jlcd-lettice,  or  any  part  of  the 
Butcher-row,  in  prejudice  to  his  courage  or  ho- 
nesty. If  you  will  have  my  opinion,  then,  of  the 
BQrjeanrs  letter,  I  pronounce  the  style  to  be 
mixed,  but  truly  epistolary  ;  the  sentiment  relat- 
ing to  his  own  wound  is  in  the  sublime ;  the 
postscript  of  Pegg  Hartwell,  in  the  gay ;  and  the 
whole,  the  picture  of  the  bravest  sort  of  men, 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  small 
hopes. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  23. 

When  I  came  home  this  evening,  I  found, 
«Aer  many  attempts  to  vary  my  thoughts,  that 
my  head  still  ran  upon  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course  to-night  at  Will's.  I  fell,  therefore,  into 
the  amuioment  of  proportioning  the  glory  of  a 
battle  among  the  whole  army,  and  dividing  it 
into  shares,  according  to  the  method  of  the  mil- 
lion lottery.  In  this  bank  of  fame,  by  an  exact 
calculation,  and  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic, 
I  have  allotted  ten  hundred  thousand  shares ; 
five  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  the  due  of  the 
general,  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to  tlie 
general  officers,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
more  to  all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  co- 
lonels to  ensigns ;  the  remaining  hundred  thou- 
■and  must  be  distributed  among  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  private  men :  according 
to  which  computation,  I  find  serjoant  Hall  is  to 
have  one  share  and  a  fraction  of  two-fiflhs. 
When  I  was  a  boy  at  Oxford,  there  was,  among 
the  antiquities  near  the  theatre,  a  great  stone, 
on  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  all  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  generous 
and  knowing  people  of  Athens  understood  the 
force  of  the  desire  of  glory,  and  would  not  let 
the  meanest  soldier  perish  in  oblivion.  Were 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  British  nation  ani- 
mated with  such  monuments,  what  man  would 
be  so  mean,  as  not  to  hazard  his  life  for  his  ten 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  honour  in  such 
a  day  as  that  of  Bleidieim  or  Blaregnies  7 
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White'e  ChocolaU-houee,  October  31. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  the  country,  wherein  he  acquaints  me,  *  that 
two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  among 
them,  and  have  brought  down  particular  words 
and  phrases,  which  were  never  before  in  those 
parts.*  He  mentions  in  particular  the  words 
Gunner  and  Gunster^  which  my  correspondent 
observes,  they  make  use  of,  when  any  thing  has 
been  related  that  is  strange  and  surprising ;  and, 
therefore,  desires  I  would  explain  those  terms, 
as  I  have  many  others,  for  the  information  of 
such  as  live  at  a  distance  from  this  town  and 
court,  which  he  calls  the  great  mints  of  lan- 
guage. His  letter  is  dated  from  York  :  and,  if 
he  tells  me  truth,  a  word  in  its  ordinary  circula- 
tion does  not  reach  that  city  within  tlie  space  of 
five  years  afler  it  is  first  stamped.  I  cannot  say 
how  long  these  words  have  been  current  in  town, 
but  I  shall  now  take  care  to  send  them  down  by 
the  next  post 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  the 
words  Gunner  and  Gunster*  ore  not  to  be  used 
promiscuously;  for  a  Gunner,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  Gunster ;  nor  is  a  Gunster,  rice 
versa,  a  Gunner.  They  both,  indeed,  are  derived 
from  the  word  gun^  and  so  far  they  agree.  But 
as  a  gun  is  remarkable  for  its  destroying  at  a 
distance,  or  for  the  report  it  makes,  which  is  apt 
to  startle  all  its  hearers,  those  who  recount 
strange  accidents  and  circumstances,  which 
have  no  manner  of  foundation  in  truth,  when 
they  design  to  do  mischief,  are  comprehended, 
under  the  appellation  of  Gunners;  but  when 
they  endeavour  only  to  surprise  and  entertain, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gun- 
sters.  Gunners,  therefore,  are  the  pest  of  so- 
ciety, but  the  Gunsters  oflen  the  diversion.  The 
Gunner  is  destructive,  and  hated ;  the  Gunster 
innocent,  and  laughed  at  The  first  is  prejudi- 
cial to  others,  the  other  only  to  himself. 

This  being  premised,  I  must,  in  the  next 
place,  subdivide  the  Gunner  into  several  branch- 
es :  all,  or  the  chief  of  which  are,  I  think,  as 
follows : 

First,  the  Bombadier. 

Secondly,  the  Miner. 

Thirdly,  the  Squib. 

Fourthly,  the  Serpent 
And,  First,  of  the  first  The  Bombadier 
tosses  his  balls  sometimes  into  the  midst  of  a 
city,  with  a  design  to  fill  all  around  him  with 
terror  and  combustion.  He  has  been  sometimes 
known  to  drop  a  bomb  in  a  senate-house,  and  to 
scatter  a  panic  over  a  nation.  But  his  chief  aim 
is  at  several  eminent  stations,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  the  fairest  marks,  and  uses  all  his  skill 
to  do  execution  upon  those  who  possess  them. 
Every  man  so  situated,  let  his  merit  be  never  so 
^reat,  is  sure  to  undergo  a  bombardment  It  is 
further  observed,  that  the  only  way  to  be  out  of 


*  A  writer  in  the  Examiner,  having,  about  three  jrears 
after  this,  used  the  expression ^fGunsteca,  adds  Uk  fol- 
lowing marginal  note, 

*  A  whiggista  cant  word  for'liara.' 
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danger  from  the  banting  of  a  bomb,  is  to  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground ;  a  posture  too  abject  for 
generous  spirits. 

Secondly,  the  Miner. 

As  the  bombadier  levels  his  mischief  at  na- 
tions and  cities,  the  Miner  busies  himself  in 
ruining  and  overturning  private  houses  and  par- 
ticular persons.  He  often  acts  as  a  spy,  in  dis- 
covering the  secret  avenues  and  unguarded 
accesses  of  families,  where,  aflcr  he  has  made  his 
proper  discoveries  and  dispositions,  he  sets  sud- 
den fire  to  his  train,  that  blows  up  families,  scat- 
tors  friends,  separates  lovers,  disperses  kindred, 
and  shakes  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  several  females  are  great 
proficients  in  this  way  of  engineering.  The 
marks  by  which  they  are  to  be  known,  are,  a 
wonderful  solicitude  for  the  reputation  of  their 
fiiends,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  concern  for 
the  good  of  their  neighbours.  There  is  also  in 
them  something  so  very  like  religion,  as  may 
deceive  the  vulgar ;  but  if  you  look  upon  it  more 
nearly,  you  see  on  it  such  a  cast  of  censorious- 
ness,  as  discovers  it  to  be  nothing  but  hypocrisy. 
Cleomilla  is  a  great  instance  of  a  female  Miner; 
but,  as  my  design  is  to  expose  only  the  incorrigi- 
ble, let  her  be  silent  for  the  future,  and  I  shall 
be  so  too. 

Thirdly,  the  Squib. 

The  Squibs  are  those  who,  in  the  common 
phrase  of  the  word,  are  called  libellers,  lampoon- 
ertf  and  pamphleteers.  Their  fire-works  are 
made  up  in  paper  ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  they 
mix  abundance  of  charcoal  in  their  powder,  that 
they  may  be  sure  to  blacken  where  they  cannot 
singe.  These  are  observed  to  give  a  consterna- 
tion and  disturbance  only  to  weak  minds ;  which, 
according  to  the  proverb,  are  always  'more 
afraid  than  hurt.* 

Fourthly,  Serpents. 

The  serpents  are  a  petty  kind  of  Gunners, 
more  pernicious  than  any  of  the  rest  They 
make  use  of  a  sort  of  white  powder,  that  goes  off 
without  any  violent  crack,,  but  gives  a  gentle 
sound  much  like  that  of  a  whisper ;  and  is  more 
destructive  in  all  parts  of  Jile,  than  any  of  the 
materials  made  use  of  by  any  of  the  fraternity. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Gunsters. 

This  race  of  engineers  deals  altogether  in 
wind-guns,  which,  by  recoiling,  oflen  knock 
down  those  who  discnarge  them,  wiUiout  hurt- 
ing any  body  else ;  and,  according  to  the  various 
compressions  of  the  air,  make  such  strange 
■qofsaks,  cracks,  pops,  and  bounces,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  hear  without  laughing.  It  is  ob- 
■errable,  however,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in 
a  Gunster  to  become  a  Gunner ;  and  though 
their  proper  instruments  are  only  loaded  with 
wind,  they  often,  out  of  wantonness,  fire  a  bomb, 
or  spring  a  mine,  out  of  their  natural  inclination 
to  engineering ;  by  which  means  they  do  mis- 
chief when  they  do  not  design  it,  and  have  their 
bones  broken  when  they  do  not  deserve  it 

This  sort  of  engineers  are  the  most  unac- 
eoontable  race  of  men  in  the  world.  Some  of 
them  have  received  above  a  hundred  wounds, 
and  yet  have  not  a  scar  in  their  bodies ;  some 
have  debauched  multitudes  of  women,  who  have 
died  maids.  You  may  be  with  them  from  morn- 
tng  u>til  night,  and  the  next  day  they  shall  teU 


you  a  thousand  adventures  that  happened  when 
you  were  with  them,  which  you  know  nothing 
of.  They  have  a  quality  of  having  been  present 
at  every  thing  they  hear  related;  and  never 
heard  a  man  commended,  who  was  not  their  in- 
timate acquaintance,  if  not  tlieir  kinsman. 

I  hope  these  notes  may  serve  as  a  rough 
draught  for  a  new  establishment  of  engineers, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  fill  up  with  proper  per- 
sons, according  to  my  own  observations  on  their 
conduct,  having  already  had  one  recommended 
to  me  for  the  general  of  my  artillery.  But  that, 
and  all  the  other  posts,  I  intend  to  keep  open 
until  I  can  inform  myself  of  the  candidates ; 
having  resolved  in  this  case  to  depend  no  more 
upon  Uieir  friends'  word,  than  I  would  upon  their 
own. 

From  my  oton  Apartment^  October  31. 

*  I  was  this  morning  awakened  by  a  sudden 
shake  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  a 
little  out  of  my  consternation,  I  felt  another, 
which  was  followed  by  two  or  three  repetitions 
of  the  same  convulsion.  I  got  up  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, girt  on  my  rapier,  and  sq^tched  up  my  hat, 
when  my  landlady  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me, 
'  that  the  gentlewoman  of  the  next  house  begged 
me  to  step  thither,  for  that  a  lodger  she  had 
taken  in  was  run  mad  ;  and  she  desired  my  ad- 
vice,'  as  indeed  every  body  in  the  whole  lane 
does  upon  important  occasions.  I  am  not,  like 
some  artists,  saucy  because  I  can  be  beneficial, 
but  went  immediately*  Our  neighbour  told  us, 
*  she  had  the  day  before  let  her  second  floor  to  a 
very  genteel  youngi^  man,  who  told  her  he 
kept  extraordinary  good  hours,  and  was  gene- 
rally at  home  most  part  of  the  morning  and 
evening  at  study;  but  that  this  morning  he  bad 
for  an  hour  together  made  tliia  extravagant  nol«e 
which  we  then  heard.*  I  went  up  stairs  with 
my  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  my  rapier,  and  ap- 
proached this  new  lodger's  door.  I  looked  in  at 
the  key -hole,  and  there  I  saw  a  well-made  man 
look  with  great  attention  on  a  book,  and,  on  a 
sudden,  jump  into  the  air  so  high,  that  his  head 
almost  touched  the  ceiling.  He  came  down  safe 
on  his  right  foot,  and  again  flew  up,  alighting  on 
his  lefl;  then  looked  again  at  his  book,  and, 
holding  out  his  right  leg,  put  it  into  such  a  qui* 
vering  motion,  that  I  thought  he  would  have 
shaken  it  off.  He  used  tlie  lefl  after  the  same 
manner,  when,  on  a  sudden,  to  my  great  surprise, 
he  stooped  himself  incredibly  low,  and  turned 
gently  on  his  toes.  Aflor  this  circular  motion, 
he  continued  bent  in  that  humble  posture  for 
some  time,  looking  on  his  book.  After  this  he 
recovered  himself  with  a  sudden  spring,  and  flew 
round  the  room  in  all  the  violence  and  disorder 
imaginable,  until  he  made  a  full  pause  for  want 
of  breatli.  In  this  interim  my  woman  asked, 
*■  what  I  thought.*  I  whispered,  *  that  I  thought 
this  learned  person  an  eathusiast,  who  possibly 
J^d  his  first  education  in  the  Peripatetic  wa^, 
which  wae  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  always 
studied  when  walking.'  But,  observing  him 
much  out  of  breath,  I  thought ;  the  best  time 
to  master  him  if  he  were  disord      d,  and  knock* 


*  Tbe  remainder  of  Uiis  paper  was  written  by  Addison. 
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ed  at  his  door.  I  was  sarprised  to  find  him  open 
it,  and  say  with  great  civility  and  good  mieut 
*  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  disturbed  us.*  I  be- 
lieved him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  *  he 
would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book.*  He  did  so, 
smiling.  I  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it,  and, 
therefore,  asked  *■  in  what  language  it  was  writ.* 
He  said,  *•  it  was  one  he  studied  with  great  ap- 
plication ;  but  it  was  his  profession  to  teach  it, 
and  could  not  communicate  his  knowledge  with- 
out  a  consideration.*  I  answered  *  that  I  hoped 
he  would  hereafter  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
for  his  meditation  this  morning  had  cost  me 
three  coffee-dishos,  and  a  clean  pipe.*  He  seemed 
concerned  at  that,  and  told  me  *  he  was  a  dancing, 
master,  and  had  been  reading  a  dance  or  two 
before  he  went  out,  which  had  been  written  by 
one  who  taught  at  an  academy  in  France.**  He 
observed  me  at  a  stand,  and  went  on  to  inform 
me,  *that  now  articulate  motions,  as  woH  as 
sounds,  were  expressed  by  proper  characters ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  so  common,  as  to  com- 
municate a  dance  by  a  letter.*'  I  besought  him 
hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground-room,  for  that 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  artist  of 
any  other  kind  to  live  near  him ;  and  that  I 
was  sure  several  of  his  thoughts,  this  morning, 
would  have  shaken  my  spectacles  off  my  nose, 
had  I  been  myself  at  study. 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  this  virtuoso,  and  re- 
turned  to  my  chamber,  meditating  on  the  va- 
rious  occupations  of  rational  creatures. 

No.  89.]  Thursday,  Noiiemher  3, 1709. 

Rara  mihi  placeant,  riguiqiic  in  vallibus  amnes, 

Flumina  amem  sylvasque  iiiglorius 

Firg.  Georg.  li.  465. 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inslorioiiB  life : 

A  country  cottage  near  a  crystal  flood, 

A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood.        Dryden, 

Grecian  Coffee-house^  November  2, 

I  HAVE  received  this  short  epistle  from  an  un- 
known hand. 

*  Sir, — I  have  no  more  to  trouble  you  with, 
than  to  desire  you  would  in  your  next  help  me 
to  some  answer  to  the  enclosed  concerning 
yourself.  In  the  mean  time  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  increase  of  your  fame,  which  you  see 
has  extended  itself  beyond  the  bilb  of  mortality. 

•Sir, — Tliat  tho  country  is  barren  of  news  has 
been  the  excuse,  time  out  of  mind,  for  dropping 
a  correspondence  with  our  friends  in  London  ;  as 
if  it  were  impossible,  out  of  a  coffee-house,  to 
write  an  agreeable  letter.  I  am  too  ingenuous 
to  endeavour  at  the  covering  of  my  negligence 
with  so  common  an  excuse.  Doubtless,  amongst 
friends,  bred,  as  we  have  been,  to  the  knowledge 
of  books  as  well  as  men,  a  letter  dated  from^,  a 
garden,  a  grotto,  a  fountain,  a  wood,  a  meadow, 
or  the  banks  of  a  river,  may  be  more  cntcrtain- 


*  Thoinet  Arbean,  a  dancinfr-master  at  Paris,  is  here 
Jttstly  celebrated,  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing dances  in  characters,  termed  orthesographyy  fVoni 
two  Greek  words,  ofxi)o-((,  a  dance,  and  ^p^fw,  I  write. 


ing  than  one  from  Tom^s,  WilVs,  White's,  or  St 
James*s.  I  promise,  therefore,  to  be  frequent 
for  the  future  in  my  rural  dates  to  you.  Btit, 
for  fear  you  should,  from  what  I  have  said,  be 
induced  to  believe  I  shun  the  commerce  of  men, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  there  is  a  fresh  topic  of 
discourse  lately  arisen  amongst  the  ingenious  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  and  is  become  the  more 
fashionable  for  the  ladies  giving  into  it  This 
we  owe  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  who  is  -very  much 
censured  by  some,  and  as  much  justified  by 
others.  Some  criticise  his  style,  his  humour, 
and  his  matter ;  others  admire  the  whole  man. 
Some  pretend,  fVom  the  informations  of  their 
friends  in  town,  to  decypher  the  author ;  and 
others  confess  they  are  lost  in  their  guesses. 
For  my  part  I  must  own  myself  a  professed  ad- 
mirer  of  the  paper,  and  desire  you  to  send  me  a 
complete  set,  together  with  your  thoughts  of  the 
squire  and  his  lucubrations.* 

There  is  no  pleasure  like  that  of  receiving 
praise  from  the  praise-worthy  ;  and  I  own  it  a 
very  solid  happiness,  that  these  my  lucubrations 
are  approved  of  by  a  person  of  so  fine  a  tasto  as 
the  author  of  this  letter,  who  is  capable  of  en- 
joying  the  world  in  the  simplicity  of  its  natural 
beauties.  This  pastoral  letter,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  must  be  written  by  a  man  who  carries  his 
entertainment  wherever  he  goes,  and  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  those  happy  men  who  appear 
far  otherwise  to  tlie  vulgar.  I  dare  say  ho  is 
not  envied  by  the  vicious,  the  vain,  the  frolic, 
and  the  loud ;  but  is  continually  blessed  with 
that  strong  and  serious  delight,  which  flows 
from  a  well-taught  and  liberal  mind.  With 
great  respect  to  country  sports,  I  may  say,  this 
gentleman  could  pass  his  time  agreeably,  if 
there  were  not  a  hare  or  a  fox  in  his  cotmty. 
That  calm  and  elegant  satisfaction  which  the 
vulgar  call  melancholy,  is  the  true  and  proper 
delight  of  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  What 
we  take  for  diversion,  which  is  a  kind  of  for- 
getting ourselves,  is  but  a  mean  way  of  enter- 
tainment, in  comparison  of  that  which  is  con- 
sidering, knowing,  and  enjoying  oiurselvcs.  The 
pleasures  of  ordinary  people  are  in  their  pas- 
sions ;  but  the  seat  of  tliis  delight  is  in  the  rea- 
son and  understanding.  Such  a  frame  of  mind 
raises  that  sweet  enthusiasm,  which  warms  the 
imagination  at  the  sight  of  every  work  of  na- 
ture,  and  turns  all  round  you  into  picture  and 
landscape.  I  shall  be  ever  proud  of  advices  from 
this  gentleman  ;  for  I  profess  writing  news  from 
the  learned,  as  well  as  the  busy  world. 

As  for  my  labours,  which  he  is  pleased  to 
inquire  afler,  if  they  can  but  wear  one  imper 
tincnce  out  of  human  life,  destroy  a  single  vice, 
or  give  a  morning*s  cheerfulness  to  an  honest 
mind ;  in  short,  if  the  world  can  be  but  one 
virtue  the  better,  or  in  any  degree  less  vicious, 
or  receive  from  them  the  smallest  addition  to 
their  innocent  diversions,  I  shall  not  think  my 
pains,  or  indeed  my  life,  to  have  been  spent  in 


vain. 


Thus  far  as  to  my  studies.  It  will  be  ex- 
pected I  should,  in  the  next  place,  give  some 
account  of  my  life.  I  shall,  therefbre,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  present  age,  and  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  present  the  world  with  the  follow- 
ing abridgment  of  it 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  I  was  bred  by  handf 
md  ate  nothing  but  milk  until  I  was  a  twelve- 
moQtli  old ;  from  which  time,  to  the  eighth  year 
of  my  age,  I  was  observed  to  delight  in  pudding 
and  potatoes ;  and  indeed  I  retain  a  benevolence 
for  that  sort  of  Ibod  to  this  day.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  distinguished  myself  in  any 
thing  at  those  years,  but  by  my  great  skill  at 
taw,  for  which  I  was  so  barbarously  used,  that 
it  has  ever  since  given  me  an  aversion  to  gam- 
ing. In  my  twelfth  year,  I  suffered  very  much 
for  two  or  three  false  concords.*  At  fifteen  I 
was  sent  to  the  university,  and  staid  there  for 
some  time;  but  a  drum  passing  by,  being  a 
lover  of  music,  I  enlisted  myself  for  a  soldier. 
As  years  came  on,  I  began  to  examine  things, 
and  grew  discontented  at  the  times.  This  made 
me  quit  the  sword,  and  take  to  the  study  of  the 
occult  sciences,  in  which  I  was  so  wrapped  up, 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  buried  and 
taken  up  again,  five  years  before  I  heard  he 
was  deaid.  This  gave  me  first  the  reputation 
of  a  conjurer,  which  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  me  ever  since,  and  kept  me  out  of  all  public 
employments.  The  greater  part  of  my  latter 
years  has  been  divided  between  Dick's  coffee- 
house, the  Trumpet  in  Sheer-lane,  and  my  own 
lodgings. 

From  my  awn  Apartment,  November  3. 

The  evil  of  unseasonable  visits  has  been  com- 
plained *of  to  me  with  much  vehemence  by  per- 
sons of  both  sexes ;  and  I  am  desired  to  consider 
this  very  important  circumstance,  that  men  may 
know  how  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  an  affair 
which  concerns  no  less  than  life  itself.  For,  to 
a  rational  creature,  it  is  almost  the  same  cruelty 
to  attack  his  life  by  robbing  him  of  so  many 
BUHnenfs  of  his  time,  or  so  many  drops  of  his 
Uood.  The  author  of  the  following  letter  has  a 
jost  delicacy  in  this  point,  and  hath  put  it  into 
a  very  good  light: 

OctolHT  99. 

*Ma.  B1CKER8TATP, — I  am  very  much  afflicted 
with  the  gravel,  which  makes  me  sick  and 
peevish.  I  desire  to  know  of  you,  if  it  be  rea- 
sonable that  any  of  my  acquaintance  should 
take  advantage  over  me  at  Uiis  time,  and  aiiiict 
me  with  long  visits,  hecause  they  are  idle,  and 
I  am  confined.  Pray,  sir,  reform  the  town  in 
this  matter.  Men  never  consider  whether  the 
sick  person  be  disposed  for  company,  but  make 
their  visits  to  humour  themselves.  You  may 
talk  upon  this  topic,  so  as  to  oblige  all  persons 
afflicted  with  chronical  distempers,  among 
which  I  reckon  visits.  Do  not  think  me  a  sour 
man,  for  I  love  conversation  and  my  friends; 
but  I  think  one*s  most  intimate  friend  may  be 

*  U^tic  Bickerataff,  Em\.  declares,  that  he  was  63  in 
17Q0,  be  was  born,  therefore,  in  1646 ;  he  could  only  be 
15  in  1661,  when  the  body  of  Cromwell  was  expraed. 
Tet  be  was  sent  to  the  nniversity  at  15 : — then  he  was 
a  soldier,  a  cadet  at  the  battle  of  Coldstream ;  after- 
wards he  took  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences,  and 
dM  act  hear  of  Cromwell's  fate  till  Ave  years  after  it 
haiipened.  Kept  oat  of  all  public  employments,  the 
mater  part  of  his  latter  years  was  divided  between 
Dick's  coff;,'e-hou9r>,  a  tavern,  or  alr-houae,  and  his  own 
obscure  lodpciijes  in  Sheer- la n«»-  How  was  such  a  man 
qualified  to  dccido  on  all  suhiecls  private  and  public  7 
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too  familiar,  and  that  there  are  such  things  a» 
unseasonable  wit,  and  painfiil  mirth.* 

It  is  with  some  so  hard  a  thing  to  employ 
their  time,  that  it  is  a  great  good  fortune  when 
they  have  a  friend  indiaposed,  that  they  may  be 
punctual  in  perplexing  him,  when  he  is  re- 
covered enough  to  be  in  that  state  which  cannot 
be  called  sicKness  or  health ;  when  he  is  too 
well  to  deny  company,  and  too  ill  to  receive 
them.  It  is  no  uncommon  case,  if  a  man  is  of 
any  figure  or  power  in  the  world,  to  be  coii- 
gratu&tcd  into  a  relapse. 

WiWt  Coffee-house,  November,^. 

1  was  very  well  pleased  this  evening,  to  hear 
a  gentleman  express  a  very  becoming  indigna- 
tion against  a  practice,  which  I  myself  have 
been  very  much  offended  at.  *  There  is  no- 
thing,* said  he,  *more  ridiculous,  than  for  an 
actor  to  insert  words  of  his  own  in  the  part  he 
is  to  act,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  poet 
for  the  player.  You  will  have  Penkethman 
and  Bullock  helping  out  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
It  puts  me  in  mind,*  continued  he,  *  of  a  collec 
tion  of  antique  statues  which  I  once  saw  in  a 
gcnUeman*s  possession,  who  employed  a  neigh- 
bouring  stone>cutter  to  add  noses,  ears,  arms, 
or  lefTBf  to  the  maimed  works  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles.  You  may  be  sure,  this  addition  dis- 
figured the  statues  much  more  than  time  had. 
I  remember  Venus,  that,  by  the  nose  he  had 
given  her,  looked  like  mother  Shipton  {  and  a 
Mercury,  with  a  pair  of  legs  that  seemed  very 
much  swelled  with  the  dropsy.' 

I  thought  the  gentleman *s  observations  very 
proper,  and  he  told  me  I  had  improved  his 
thought,  in  mentioning  on  this  occasion  those 
wise  commentators  who  had  filled  up  the  he- 
mistichs  of  Virgil;*  particularly  that  notable 
poet,  who,  to  make  the  £neid  more  perfect, 
carried  on  the  story  to  Lavinia*s  wedding.t 
If  the  proper  officer  will  not  condescend  to  tute 
notice  of  these  absurdities,  I  shall  myself^  as  a 
censor  of  the  people,  animadvert  upon  such 
proceedings. 


No.  90.]  Saturday,  November  5, 1709. 


—  Amoto  qusramus  aeria  ludo. 

Hor.  I.  Sat. 


1.97. 


Let  us  now- 


IVith  f  raver  air  our  aerioua  theme  pursue. 
And  yet  preserve  our  moral  fiill  in  view. 

FrtMCH. 

WtWe  Coffee-hou$e,  November  4. 

The  passion  of  love  happened  to  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  discourse  between  two  or  three  of  us  at. 
the  table  of  the  poets  this  evening;  and,  among 


*  A  {gentleman  of  distinction  in  AqnUain,  called  by- 
the  writer  on  whose  authority  this  note  is  ffiven,  Joan- 
nes de  Peyrarede.  filled  up  the  hemislidM^or  half  verses, 
in  the  iGneid  of  Virgil. 

t  Mapheus  Vegius,  a  native  of  I^i,  who  died  is 
1458,  added  a  X tilth  book  to  the  iEnm,  which  sivc*  an 
account  in  Latin  of  the  burial  of  Turnus,  ano  of  the 
carriage  of  iEneas  to  Lavinia. 
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other  observations,  it  was  remarked,  *  that  the 
same  sentiments  on  this  {Niasion  had  riyi  thronph 
all  languages  and  nations/  Memmius,  who 
,  has  a  very  good  taste,  fell  into  a  little  sort  of 
dissertation  on  this  occasion.  *■  It  is,*  said  he, 
*  remarkable,  that  no  passion  has  been  treated, 
by  all  who  have  touched  upon  it,  with  the  same 
bent  of  design  but  thi^.  The  poets,  the  mo- 
ralists, the  painters,  in  all  their  descriptions, 
allegories,  and  pictures,  have  represented  it  as 
a  sofl  torment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain, 
or  an  agreeable  distress ;  and  have  only  ex. 
pressed  tlie  same  thought  in  a  diflferent  manner.* 
The  joining  of  pleasure  and  pain  together  in 
rach  devices,  seems  to  mo  the  only  pointed 
thought  I  ever  read  which  is  natural,  and  it 
must  have  proceeded  from  its  being  the  uni- 
versal sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  that 
they  have  all  spoken  of  it  in  the  same  manner. 
I  have,  in  ray  own  reading,  remarked  a  hun- 
dred  and  three  epigrams,  fifty  odes,  and  ninety, 
one  sentences,  tending  to  this  sole  purpose. 

It  is  certain,'  there  is  no  other  passion  which 
does  produce  such  contrary  effects  in  so  great 
a  degree.  But  this  may  be  said  for  love,  that 
if  you  strike  it  out  of  the  soul,  life  would  be  in- 
Bipid,  and  our  being  but  half-animated.  IIu- 
man  nature  would  sink  into  deadness  and  le- 
thargy, if  not  quickened  with  some  active 
principle ;  and,  as  for  all  others,  whether  am- 
bition, envy,  or  avarice,  which  are  apt  to  pos- 
sess Uie  mind  in  the  absence  of  this  passion,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  have  greater  pains, 
without  the  compensation  of  such  exquisite 
pleasures  as  those  we  find  in  love.  The  great 
skin  is  to  heighten  the  satisfactions,  and  deaden 
the  sorrows  of  it ;  which  has  been  the  end  of 
many  of  my  labours,*  and  shall  continue  to  be 
BO,  NT  the  service  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
in  particular  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are  always 
the  best  or  the  worst  part  of  it  It  is  pity  that 
a  passion,  which  has  in  it  a  capacity  of  making 
life  happy,  should  not  be  cultivated  to  the  ut- 
most aiidvantage.  Reason,  prudence,  and  good- 
nature, rightly  applied,  can  thoroughly  accom- 
plish this  great  end,  provided  they  have  always 
a  real  and  constant  love  io  work  upon.  But 
this  subject  I  shall  treat  more  at  large  in  the 
history  of  my  married  sister,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  shall  conclude  my  reflection  on  the  pains 
and  pleasures  which  attend  this  passion,  with 
one  of  the  finest  allegories  which  I  think  I  have 
^ver  read.  It  is  invented  by  the  divine  Plato, 
and,  to  show  the  opinion  he  himself  had  of  it, 
ascribed  by  him  to  h3s  admired  Socrates,  whom 
he  represents  as  discoursing  with  his  friends, 
and  giving  the  histoy  of  Love  in  the  following 
manner.* 

•  At  the  birth  of  Beauty,'  gays  he,  •  there  was 
»  great  feast  made,  and  many  guests  invited. 
jLmong  the  rest,  was  the  god  Plenty,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  goddess  Prudence,  and  inherited 
many  of  his  mother's  virtues.  After  a  full  en. 
tertainment,  he  retired  into  the  garden  of  Jupi. 
ter,  which  was  hung  with  a  great  variety  of 
ambrosial  fruits,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
{iroper  retreat  for  such  a  guest.  In  the  mean 
time,  an  unhappy  female  called  Poverty,  having 


I)^ard  of  this'great  feast,  repaired  to  it  in  hopes 
of  finding  relief.  The  first  place  she  lights  upon, 
was  Jupiter's  gardeft,  which  generally  stands 
open  to  people  of  all  conditions.  Poverty  enters, 
and  by  chance  finds  the  god  Plenty  asleep  in  it. 
She  was  immediately  fired  with  his  charms, 
laid  herself  down  by  his  side,  and  managed 
matters  so  well,  that  she  conceived  a  child  by 
him.  The  world  was  very  much  in  suspense 
upon  the  occasion,  and  could  not  imagine  to 
themselves  what  would  be  the  nature  of  an  in- 
fant  that  was  to  have  its  original  from  two  such 
parents.  At  tlie  last,  the  child  appears;  and 
who  should  it  be  but  Love.  This  infant  grew 
up,  and  proved  in  all  his  behaviour,  what  ho 
really  was,  a  compound  of  opposite  beings.  As 
he  is  the  son  of  Plenty,  who  was  the  ofiTspring 
of  Prudence,  he  is  subtile,  intriguing,  full  of 
stratagems  and  devices  ;  as  the  son  of  Poverty, 
he  is  fawning,  begging,  serenading,  delighting 
to  lie  at  a  threshold,  or  beneath  a  window.  By 
the  fatiier,  he  is  audacious,  full  of  hopes,  con. 
scious  of  merit,  and  therefore  quick  of  resent- 
ment By  the  mother,  he  is  doubtful,  timorousi, 
mean-spiritcd,  fearful  of  offending,  and  abject 
in  submissions.  In  the  same  hour  you  may 
see  him  transported  with  raptures,  talking  of 
immortal  pleasures,  and  appearing  satisfied  as 
a  god  ;  and  immediately  afler,  as  the  mortal  mo- 
ther prevails  in  his  composition,  you  behold  him 
pining,  languishing,  despairing,  dying.' 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted  with 
fables,  allegories,  and  the  like  inventions,  which 
the  politest  and  the  best  instructors  of  man- 
kind  have  always  made  use  of.  They  take  off 
from  the  severity  of  instruction,  and  enforce  it 
at  the  same  time  that  they  conceal  it  The 
supposing  Love  to  be  conceived  immediately' 
afler  the  birth  of  Beauty ;  the  parentage  of 
Plenty ;  and  the  inconsistency  of  this  passion 
with  itself  so  naturally  derived  to  it,  are  great 
master-strokes  in  this  fable  ;  and  if  they  fell  into 
good  hands,  might  furnish  out  a  more  plesBiogr 
canto  than  any  in  Spencer. 

From  my  own  Aftartmenit  November  4. 


*  Flatonis<^a  BasUeac,  1556.  p.  187.  folio. 


I  came  home  tliis  evening  in  a  very  pensive 
mood ;  and,  to  divert  me,  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye 
upon  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third, 
which  filled  my  mind  with  a  very  agreeable 
horror.     It  was  the  scene  in  which  that  bold 
but  wicked  prince  is  represented  as^leeping  in 
his  tent,  the  night  before  the  battle  .in  which  he 
fell.    The  poet  takes  that  occasion  to  set  before 
him,  in  a  vision,  a  terrible  assembly  of  appari- 
tions, tlie  ghosts  of  all  those  innocent  persons 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  murdered.    Prince 
Edward,  Henry  VI.,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Ri- 
vers, Gray,  and  Vaughan;  lord  Hastings,  the 
two  young  princes,  sons  to  Eldward  IV.  his  own 
wife,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  rise  up  in 
their  blood  before  him,  beginning  their  speeches 
with  that  dreadful  salutation,  *  I^t  me  sit  heavy 
on  thy  soul  to-morrow;'  and  concluding  with 
that  dismal  sentence,  *  Despair  and  die.'    This 
inspires  the  tyrant  with  a  dream  of  hie  past 
guilt,  and  of  the  approaching  vengeance..   He 
anticipates  the  fatal  day  of  Bosworth,  fancies 
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biimelf  dwmounted,  weltering  in  his  own  blood ; 
and  in  the  a^nies  of  despair,  before  he  is 
thoroaghly  awake,  starts  up  with  the  following 
speech: 

*  Give  me  another  home — ^Bind  ap  my  wounds ! 
Have  mercy,  Jesu— Soft !  I  did  but  dream. 
Oh !  coward  conacience !  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  ? 
The  lights  burn  blue !  is  it  not  dead  midnight  ? 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh : 
What  do  I  fear  ?  myselfl'  Sec, 

A  scene  written  with  so  preat  strength  of 
imagination  indisposed  me  from  further  read- 
ing, and  tlirew  me  into  a  deep  contemplation. 
1  began  to  reflect  upon  the  different  ends  of 
good  and  bad  kings ;  and  as  this  was  the  birth- 
day  of  our  late  renowned  monarch,*  I  could  not 
fi>d>ear  thinking  on  the  departure  of  that  excel- 
lent prince,  whose  life  was  crowned  with  glory, 
and  his  death  with  peace.  I  let  my  mind  go 
'  ao  far  into  this  thought,  as  to  imagine  to  my- 
self what  might  have  been  the  vision  of  his  dc- 
parting  slumbers.  He  migiit  have  seen  con- 
federate kings  applauding  him  in  different  lan- 
guages; slaves  tliat  had  been  bound  in  fetters 
EfUng  up  their  hands,  and  blessing  him ;  and 
the  persecuted  in  their  several  forms  of  worship 
imploring  comfort  on  his  last  moments.  The 
reflection  upon  this  excellent  prince's  mortality 
had  been  a  very  melancholy  entertainment  to 
me,  had  I  not  been  relieved  by  the  consideration 
of  the  glorious  reign  which  succeeds  it 

We  now  see  as  great  a  virtue  as  ever  was  on 
the  British  throne,  surrounded  with  all  the 
beauty  of  success.  Our  nation  may  not  only 
boast  of  a  long  series  of  great,  regular,  and 
well-laid  designs,  but  also  of  triumphs  and  vic- 
tories ;  while  we  have  the  happiness  to  see  our 
sovereign  exercise  that  true  policy  which  tends 
to  make  a  kingdom  great  and  happy,  and  at  the 
saflM  time  enjoy  the  good  and  glorious  efiect 
of  it 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  November  7. 

I  WAS  very  much  surprised  this  evening  with 
a  visit  from  one  of  the  top  Toasts  of  the  town, 
who  came  privately  in  a  chair,  and  bolted  into 
my  rqpm,  while  I  was  reading  a  chapter  of 
Agrippa  upon  the  occult  sciences;  but,  as  she 
entered  with  all  the  air  and  bloom  that  nature 
ever  bestowed  on  woman,  I  threw  down  the 
eOnjurer,  and  met  the  charmer.  I  had  no 
•ooner  placed  her  at  my  right  hand  by  the  fire, 
bat  she  opened  to  me  the  reason  of  her  visit 
*  Mr.  BickerstafF,*  said  the  fine  creature,  *  I  have 
been  your  correspondent  some  time,  though  I 
never  saw  you  before ;  I  have  writ  by  the  name 
of  Maria.  Yon  have  told  me,  you  were  too  far 
gone  in  life  to  think  of  love.  Therefore,  I  am 
answered  as  to  the  passion  I  spoke  of;  and,' 
continued  sha^  smiling,  *  I  will  not  stay  until 
yoa  grow  young  again,  as  you  men  never  fail 
to  do  in  your  dotage ;  but  am  come  to  consult 
yoo  about  disposing  of  myself  to  another.  My 
persoo  yoa  see ;  my  fortune  is  very  considerable ; 

•  King  WiUiam  lU. 


but  I  am  at  present  under  much  perplexity  how 
to  act  in  a  great  conjuncture.  I  have  two  lov- 
ers, Crassus  and  Lorio :  Crassus  is  prodigiously 
rich,  but  has  no  one  distinguishing  quality; 
though  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  remarkable 
on  ti)e  defective  side.  Lorio  has  travelled,  is 
well  bred,  pleasant  in  discourse,  discreet  in  his 
conduct,  agreeable  in  his  person ;  and  with  all 
this,  he  has  a  competency  of  fortune  without 
superfluity.  When  I  consider  Lorio,  my  mind 
is  filled  with  ah  idea  of  the  great  satisfactions 
of  a  pleasant  conversation.  When  I  think  t>f 
Crassus,  my  equipage,  numerous  servants,  gay 
liveries,  and  various  dresses,  are  opposed  to  the 
charms  of  his  rival.  In  a  word,  when  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  Lorio,  I  forget  and  despise  for. 
tune ;  when  I  behold  Crassus,  I  think  only  of 
pleasing  my  vanity,  and  enjoying  an  uncon- 
trolled exponce  in  all  the  pleasures  of  life  except 
love.'    She  paused  here. 

*  Madam,'  said  I,  *  I  am  confident  you  have 
not  stated  your  case  with  sincerity,  and  that 
there  is  some  secret  pang  which  you  have  con- 
cealed from  me :  for  I  see  by  your  aspect  the 
generosity  of  your  mind ;  and  that  open  ingenu- 
ous air  lets  me  know,  that  you  have  too  great  a 
sense  of  the  generous  passion  of  love,  to  prefer 
the  ostentation  of  life  in  the  arms  of  Crassus,  to 
the  entertainments  and  conveniences  of  it  in 
the  company  of  your  beloved  Lorio ;  for  so  he  is 
indeed,  madam ;  you  speak  his  name  with  a  di^ 
fercnt  accent  from  the  re;^t  of  your  discourse* 
The  idea  his  image  raises  in  you  gives  new  lifb 
to  your  features,  and  new  grace  to  your  speech. 
Nay,  blush  not,  madam ;  uiere  is  no  dishonour 
in  loving  a  man  of  merit ;  I  assure  you  I  am 
grieved  at  this  dallying  with  yourself,  when  you 
put  another  in  competition  with  him,  for  no 
other  reason  but  superior  wealth.' — ^^To  tell  you, 
then,*  said  she,  *the  bottom  of  my  heart, Thwe 
is  Clotilda  lies  by,  and  plants  herself  in  the  way 
of  Crassus,  and  I  am  confident  will  snap  him  if 
I  refuse  him.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  she 
will  shine  above  me.  When  our  coaches  meet, 
to  see  her  chariot  hung  behind  with/otir/oot> 
meri,  and  mine  with  but  two :  her's  powdered^ 
gay,  and  saucf^  kept  only  for  show;  mine,  a 
couple  of  careful  rogues  that  are  good  for  some- 
thing ;  I  own,  I  cannot  bear  that  Clotilda  should 
be  in  all  the  pride  and  wantonness  of  wealth,  and 
I  only  in  the  ease  and  affluence  of  it. 

Here  I  interrupted :  *  Well,  madam,  now  I 
see  your  whole  aflliction ;  you  could  be  happy 
but  that  you  fear  another  would  be  happier. 
Or  rather,  you  could  be  solidly  happy,  but  that 
another  is  to  be  happy  in  iippearance.  This  is 
an  evil  which  you  must  get  over,  or  never  know 
happiness.  We  will  put  the  case,  madam,  that 
you  married  Crassus,  and  she  Lorio.'  She  aa* 
swered,  *  Speak  not  of  it  I  could  tear  her  eyes 
out  at  the  mention  of  it' — •  Well,  then  I  pro* 
nocmce  Lorio  to  be  the  man ;  but  I  must  tell  yc% 
tliat  what  we  call  settling  in  the  world,  is,  m  a 
kind,  leaving  it ;  and  you  must  at  once  resolva 
to  keep  your  thoughts  of  happiness  within  the 
reach  of  your  fortune,  and  not  tneasure  it  by 
comparison  with  others. — But  indeed,  madam, 
when  I  behold  that  beauteous  form  of  yours,  and  i 
consider  the  generality  of  your  sex,  as  to  their 
disposal  of  themselves  in  marriage,  or  their      4 
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paMnts  doing*  it  for  them  without  their  own  ap- 
pi^bation,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  all  such 
matches  as  the  most  impudent  proBtitutions. 
Do  bat  observe,  when  jou  are  at  a  play,  the 
famUiar  wenches  that  sit  laughing  among  the 
men.  These  appear  detestable  to  you  in  the 
boxes.  Each  of  them  would  give  up  her  person 
ibr  a  guinea ;  and  some  of  you  would  take  the 
worst  there  ^r  life  for  twenty  thousand.  If  so, 
how  do  you  differ  but  in  price  ?  As  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  marriage,  I  take  that  to  be  hardly 
an  alteration  of  the  case  ;  for  wedlock  is  but  a 
more  solemn  prostitution,  where  there  is  not  a 
onJDn  of  minds.  You  would  harldy  believe  It, 
but  there  have  been  designs  even  upon  me. 

*  A  neighbour  in  this  very  lane,  who  knows 
I  have,  by  leading  a  very  wary  life,  laid  up  a 
little  money,  had  a  great  mind  to  marry  me  to 
his  daughter.  I  was  frequently  invited  to  their 
table :  Uie  girl  was  always  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  Afler  dinner,  miss  Molly  would  be 
sure  to  fill  my  pipe  for  me,  and  put  more  sugar 
than  ordinary  into  my  coffee  ;  for  she  was  sure 
I  was  good-natured.  If  I  chanced  to  hem,  the 
mother  would  applaud  my  vigour ;  and  has  often 
■aid  on  that  occasion,  "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  you  do  not  marry ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  children.**  Things  went  so  far,  that  my 
mistress  presented  me  with  a  wrought  night-cap 
and  a  laced  hand  of  her  own  working.  I  began 
to  think  of  it  in  earnest ;  but  one  day,  having 
an  occasion  to  ride  to  Islington,  as  two  or  three 
people  were  liAincf  me  upon  my  pad,  I  spied  her 
at  a  convenient  distance  laughing  at  her  lover, 
with  a  parcel  of  romps  of  her  acquaintance. 
One  of  them,  who  I  suppose  had  the  same  de- 
sign upon  me,  told  me  she  said,  *  Do  you  see 
how  briskly  my  old  gentleman  mounts?*  This 
made  me  cut  off  my  amour,  and  to  reflect  with 
myflelf^  that  no  married  life  could  be  so  unhappy, 
as  where  the  wife  proposes  no  other  advantage 
from  her  husband,  than  that  of  making  herself 
fine,  and  keeping  her  out  of  the  dirt.* 

My  fair  client  burst  out  a-laughing  at  the  ac- 
count I  gave  her  of  my  escape,  and  went  away 
seemingly  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of 
my  discourse  to  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  my  mud  brought 
up  the  following  efHstle,  which,  by  the  style, 
and  the  description  she  gave  of  the  person,  I 
suppose  was  lefl  by  Nick  Doubt  *  Hark  you,* 
said  he,  *  girl,  tell  old  Basket-hilt,  I  would  have 
him  answer  it  by  the  first  opportimity.*  What 
he  says  is  this. 

*  Isaac — Yoa'fieem  a  very  honest  fellow; 
therefore,  pray  tell  me,  did  not  you  write  that 
letter  in  praise  of  the  squire  and  his  lucubra- 
tions yourself,*  &c. 

The  greatest  plague  of  coxcombs  is,  that 
^ey  oflen  break  upon  you  with  an  impertinent 
piece  of  good  sense,  as  this  jackanapes  has  hit 
me  in  a  right  i:ilace  enough.  I  must  confess,  I 
am  as  likelly  to  play  such  a  trick  as  another ; 
but  that  letter  he  speaks  of  was  really  genuine. 
When  I  first  set  up,  I  thought  it  fair  enough  to 
let  myself  know  from  all  parts,  that  my  works 
were  wonderfully  inquired  for,  and  were  be- 
come the  diversion  as  well  as  instruction,  of  all 
choice  spirits  in  every  county  of  Great  Britain. . 


I  do  not  dq^bt  but  the  more  intelligent  of  my 
readers  found  it,  before  tliis  jackanapes,  I  can 
call  him  no  better,  took  upon  him  to  observe 
upon  my  style  and  my  basket-hilt.  A  yery 
pleasant  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  told 
me  one  &.j  a  story  of  this  kind  of  falsehood 
and  vanity  in  an  author. 

Mevius  showed  him  a  paper  of  verses,  which 
he  said  he  had  received  that  morning  by  the 
penny-post  from  an  unknown  hand.  My  friend 
admired  them  extremely.  *Sir,*  said  he,  *this 
must  come  from  a  man  that  is  eminent:  you 
see  fire,  life,  and  spirit,  run  through  the  whole, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  correctness,  which  shows 
he  is  used  to  writing.  Pray,  sir,  read  them  over 
again.'  He  begins  again,  title  and  all;  *To 
Mmvius,  on  his  incom[>arabIe  poems.*  The  se. 
cond  reading  was  performed  with  much  mor^ 
vehemence  and  action  than  the  former;  after 
which,  my  friend  fell  into  downright  raptures — 
.  *  Why,  they  are  truly  sublime  !  there  is  energy 
in  this  line !  description  in  that !  Why !  it  is 
the  thing  itself!  this  is  perfect  picture  V  Mie- 
vius  comd  bear  no  more ;  but,  *  Faith,'  says  he, 
*Ned,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  writ  them 
myself.* 

There  goes  just  such  another  story  of  the 
same  paternal  tenderness  in  Bavius,  an  ingeni- 
ous contemporary  of  mine,  who  had  writ  several 
comedies,  whichlwere  rejected  by  the  players. 
This,  my  friend  Bavius  took  for  envy,  and 
therefore  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman  to  go  with 
him  to  the  play-house,  and  gave  him  a  new  play 
of  his,  desiring  he  would  personate  the  author, 
and  read  it,  to  baffle  the  spite  of  the  actors.  The 
friend  consented,  and  to  reading  they  went. 
They  had  not  gone  over  three  similes,  before 
Roscius  tlie  player  made  the  acting  author  stop, 
and  desired  to  know,  *what  he  meant  by  such  a 
rapture  ?  and  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  this 
condition  of  the  lover,  instead  of  acting  accord, 
ing  to  his  circumstances,  he  spent  his  time  ia 
considering  what  his  state  was  like?' — ^*That 
is  very  true,*  says  the  mock  author ;  '  I  believe 
we  had  as  good  strike  these  lines  ouL' — *  By 
your  leave,*  says  Bavius,  *■  you  shall  not  spoil 
your  play,  you  are  too  modest ;  those  very  lines, 
for  aught  1  know,  are  as  good  as  any  in  your 
play,  and  they  shall  stand.*  Well,  they  go  on, 
and  the  particle  *  and*  stood  unfortunately  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  and  was  made  to  rhyme  to  the 
word  'stand.'  This,  Roscius  excepted  against. 
The  new  poet  gave  up  that  too,  and  said,  *  he 
would  not  dispute  for  a  monosyllable.* — *  For  a 
monosyllable,'  says  the  real  author,  *  I  can  as- 
sure you,  a  monosyllable  may  be  of  as  great 
force  as  a  word  often  syllables.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
^  and"  is  the  connection  of  the  matter  in  that 
place ;  without  that  word,  you  may  put  all  that 
follows  into  any  other  play  as  well  as  this.  Be- 
sides,  if  you  leave  it  out,  it  will  look  as  if  yoa 
had  put  it  in  only  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.* 
Roscius  persisted,  assuring  the  gentleman,  *  that 
it  was  impossible  to  speak  it,  but  the  '*and'* 
must  be  lost,  so  it  might  as  well  be  blotted  ouL* 
Bavius  snatohed  his  play  out  of  their  hands, 
said,  *  they  were  both  blockheads,'  and  went  off; 
repeating  a  couplet,  because  he  would  not  make 
his  exit  irregularly.  A  witty  man  of  these 
days  compared  this  true  and  feigned  poet  to  Urn 
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ooQtending^  mothers  before  Solomon;  the  teae 
one  was  easily  discovered  from  the  pretenoer, 
by  rofosing  to  see  his  offspring  dissected. 


No.  92.]  Tuesday^  November  10, 1709. 

Fttlans  honor  jiivat,  et  mendax  infkraia  terrct 

duem  nUi  mendosum  et  inendacem  ? 

Hor.  i.  Ep.  rvi. 

False  praine  can  please,  and  calumny  affright, 
None  bat  the  vicious  and  the  hypocrite. 

R.  TVjfnne. 

While's  Chocolate-house,  November  9. 

I  KNOW  no  manner  of  speak ing* 'so  offensive 
as  tiiat  of  giving  praise,  and  closing  it  with  an 
exception ;  which  proceeds  (where  men  do  not 
do  it  to  introduce  malice,  and  make  calamny 
more  effectual)  from  the  common  error  of  con- 
sidering man  as  a  perfect  creature.  But,  if  we 
rightly  examine  things,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  economy  in  providenc,  that  one  shall 
excel  where  another  is  defective,  in  order  to 
make  men  more  useful  to  each  other,  and,  mix 
them  in  society.  This  man  having  this  talent, 
and  that  man  another,  is  as  necessary  in  con- 
versation, as  one  professing  one  trade,  and  ano- 
ther another,  is  beneficial  in  commerce.  The 
happiest  climate  does  not  produce  all  things ; 
and  it  was  so  ordered,  that  one*  part  of  the  earth 
should  want  the  product  of  another,  for  uniting 
mankind  in  a  general  correspondence  and  good 
nndcrstanding.  It  is,  therefore,  want  of  jgfood 
sense  as  well  as  good  nature,  to  say  Simplieius 
has  a  better  judgment,  but  not  so  much  wit  as 
Latius ;  for  that  these  have  not  each  other^s  ca- 
pacities is  no  more  a  diminution  to  either  than 
if  yon  should  say,  Simplieius  is  not  Latius,  or 
Latins  not  Simplieius.  The  heathen  world  had 
so  little  notion  that  perfection  was  to  be  expected 
amongst  men,  that  among  them  any  one  qual- 
ity or  endowment  in  an  heroic  degree  made  a 
god.  Hercules  had  strength ;  but  it  was  never 
objected  to  him  that  he  wanted  wit.  Apollo 
presided  over  wit,  and  it  was  never  asked 
whether  he  had  strength.  We  hear  no  excep- 
tions against  the  beauty  of  Minerva,  or  the  wis. 
dom  or  Venus.  These  wise  heathens  were  glad 
to  immortalize  any  one  serviceable  gifl,  and 
overlook  all  imperfections  in  the  person  who 
had  iL  But  with  us  it  is  far  otherwise,  for  we 
reject  many  eminent  virtues,  if  they  are  ac- 
companied with  one  apparent  weakness.  The 
reflecting  afler  this  ipanner  made  me  account 
fi>r  tfae  strange  delight  men  take  in  reading 
lampoons  and  scandal,  with  which  the  age 
abounds,  and  of  which  I  receive  frequent  com. 
plaints.  Upon  mature  consideration,  I  find  it  is 
principally  for  this  reason,  that  the  worst  of 
mankind,  the  libellers,  receive  so  much  en- 
couragement in  the  world.  The  low  race  of  men 
take  a  secret  pleasure  in  finding  an  eminent 
character  levelled  to  their  condition  by  a  report 
of  its  defects  ;  and  keep  themselves  in  connte* 
nance,  though  they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand 
virtues,  if  they  believe  they  have  in  common 
fvith  a  great  person  any  one  fault  The  libeller 
frUs  ia  with  this  humouri  and  gratifies  this  base- 


ness of  temper,  which  is  naturally  an  enem^  to 
extraordinary  merit  It  is  from  this,  that  li^el 
and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined  together  in 
the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  though  the  satirist  and 
libeller  differ  as  much  as  the  magistrate  and 
the  murderer.  In  the  consideration  of  human 
life,  the  satirist  never  falls  upon  persons  who 
are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none 
but  who  are  conspicuously  commendable.  Were 
I  to  expose  any  vice  in  a  good  or  great  man,  it 
should  certainly  be  by  correcting  it  in  some 
one  where  that  crime  was  the  most  distinguish. 
Ung  part  of  the  character  ;  as  pages  are  chastised 
for  the  admonition  of  princes.*  When  it  is  per- 
formed otherwise,  the  vicious  are  kept  in  cr^it, 
by  placing  men  of  merit  in  the  ^ame  accusation. 
But  all  me  pasquils,  lampoons,  and  libels  we 
meet  with  now-a-days  are  a  sort  of  playing  with 
the  four-and-twenty  letters,  and  throwing  them 
into  names  and  characters,  without  sense,  truth, 
or  wit  In  this  case,  I  am  in  great  perplexity 
to  know  whom  they  mean,  and  should  be  in  dis. 
tress  for  those  they  abuse,  if  I  did  not  see  their 
judgment  and  ingenuity  in  those  they  commend. 
This  is  the  true  way  of  examining  a  libel ;  and 
when  men  consider,  that  no  one  man  living 
thinks  the  better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for 
the  panegyric  given  them,  none  can  think  them- 
selves lessened  by  their  invective.  The  hero  or 
patron  in  a  libel  is  but  a  scavenger  to  carry  off 
the  dirt,  and  by  that  very  employment  is  the 
filthiest  creature  in  the  street  Dedications 
and  panegyrics  are  frequently  ridiculous^  let 
them  be  addressed  where  they  will ;  but  at  the 
front,  or  in  the  body  of  a  libel,  to  commend  a 
man,  is  saying  to  the  persons  applauded,  *"  My 
Lord,  or  Sir,  I  have  pulled  down  all  men  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  think  great  and  honourable, 
and  here  is  a  clear  stage ;  you  may,  as  you 
please  be  valiant  or  wise ;  you  may  choose  tp 
be  on  the  military  or  civil  list ;  for  there  is  no 
one  brave  who  commands,  or  just  who  has  power. 
You  may  rule  the  world  now  it  is  empty,  which 
exploded  you  when  it  was  full :  I  have  knocked 
out  the  brains  of  all  whom  mankind  thought 
good  for  any  thing ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  regard  that  invention,  which  found  out 
the  only  expedient  to  make  your  lordship,  or 
your  worship,  o5any  consideration.' 

Had  I  the  honour  to  be  in  a  libel,  and  had  es- 
caped  the  approbation  of  the  author,  I  should 
look  upon  It  exactly  in  this  manner.  But 
though  it  is  a  thing  thus  perfectly  indifferent 
who  IS  exalted  or  debased  in  such  performances, 
yet  it  is  not  so  with  relation  to  the  authors  of 
them ;  therefore,  I  shall,  fljjt  Ihe  good  of  my 
country,  hereafler,  take  upon  roe  to  punish 
these  wretches.  What  is  already  passed  may 
die  away  according  to  its  nature,  and  continue 
in  its  present  oblivion;  but,  for  the  future,  I 
shall  take  notie^  of  such  enemies  to  honour  and 
virtue,  and  preserve  them  to  immortal  infamy. 
Their  names  shall  give  fresh  offence  many 
ages  hence,  and  be  detested  a  thousand  years 
aner  the  commission  of  their  crime.    It  shall 


*  Thif  alludos  to  a  practice,  lonff  prevalent  in  England, 
of  whipping  the  royal  children  by  proxy.  The  curions 
may  And  an  account  of  Ibis  cuBtom,  in  sir  John  llaw' 
kia'iiHiiSt.  of  Music 
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not  avail,  that  these  children  of  infamy  publish 
their  works  under  feigned  names;  or  under 
none  at  all ;  for  I  am  so  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  styles  of  all  my  contemporaries,  that  I 
■hall  not  fail  of  doing  them  justice,  with  their 
proper  names,  and  at  their  full  length.  Let 
those  miscreants,  therefore,  enjoy  their  present 
act  of  oblivion,  and  take  care  how  they  offend 
hereafler. 

But,  to  avert  our  eyesTrom  such  objects,  it  is, 
methinks,  but  requisite  to  settle  our  opinion  in 
the  case  of  praise  and  blame.  I  believe,  the  only 
true  way  .to  cure  that  sensibility  of  reproach, 
which  is  a  common  weakness  with  the  most 
virtuous  men,  is  to  fix  their  regard  firmly  upon 
only  what  is  striptly  true,  in  relation  to  their 
advantage,  as  weil  as  diminution.  For,  if  I  am 
pleased  with  commendation  which  I  do  not  de- 
serve, I  shall,  from  the  same  temper,  be  concerned 
at  scandal  I  do  not  deserve.  But  he  that  can 
think  of  false  applause  with  as  much  contempt, 
as  false  detraction,  will  certainly  bo  prepared 
for  all  adventures,  and  will  become  all  occasions. 
*  Undeserved  praise  can  please  only  those  who 
want  merit,  and  undeseivcd  reproack  frighten 
only  those  who  want  sincerity.**  I  have  thought 
of  this  with  so  much  attention,  that  I  fancy 
there  can  be  no  other  method  in  nature  found 
for  the  cure  of  that  delicacy  which  gives  good 
men  pain  under  calumny,  but  placing  satisfac 
tion  na  where  but  in  a  just  sense  of  their  own 
integrity,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others. 
If  we  have  not  such  a  foundation  as  this,  there 
is  no  help  against  scandal  but  being  in  obscurity, 
which  to  noble  minds  is  not  being  at  all.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  this  love  of  praise  dwells  most  in 
great  and  heroic  spirits ;  and  those  who  best  de- 
serve  it  have  generally  the  most  exquisite  relish 
of  it.  Methinks  I  see  the  renowned  Alexander, 
after  ^  painful  and  laborious  march  amidst  the 
heats  of  a  parched  soil  and  a  burning  climate, 
sitting  over  the  head  of  a  fountain,  and,  afler  a 
draught  of  water,  pronounce  that  memorable 
flaying,  *  Oh  !  Athenians !  How  much  do  I  sufier 
that  you  may  speak  well  of  me  V  The  Atheni- 
ans were  at  that  time  tlie  learned  of  the  world, 
and  their  libels  against  Alexander  were  written, 
as  he  was  a  professed  enemy  of  their  state.  But 
how  monstrous  would  such  invectives  have  ap- 
peared in  Macedonians ! 

As>  love  of  reputation  is  a  darlin?  passion  in 
^reat  men,  so  the  defence  of  them  m  this  par. 
ticular  is  the  business  of  every  man  of  honour 
4ind  honesty.  We  should  run  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, as  if  a  public  Imilding  was  on  fire,  to  their 
relief;  and  all  who  spread  or  publish  such  de- 
testable pieces  as  traduce  their  merit,  should  be 
used  like  incendiaries.  It  is  the  common  cause 
of  our  oountrj^  to  support  the  reputation  of  those 
who  preserve  it  against  invaders ;  and  every  man 
is  attacked  in  the  person  of  that  neighbour  who 
deserves  well  of  him. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  9. 

The  chat  I  had  to-day  at  White*s  about  fame 
and  scandal,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  person  who 
has  oflen  writ  to  me  unregarded,  and  has  a 

*  A  translation  of  tbe  motto  prefixed  to  the  paper. 


vepr  moderate  ambition  in  this  particular.  His 
name,  it  seems,  is  Charles  Lillie,  and  he  reoom* 
mends  himself  to  my  observation  as  one  that 
sold  snuff,  next  door  to  the  Fountain  tavern,  in 
the  Strand,  and  was  burnt  out  when  he  began  to 
have  a  reputation  in  his  way. 

^Mr.  Bickerstaff, — I  suppose,  through  a 
hurry  of  business,  you  have  either  forgot  me,  or 
lost  my  last  of  this  nature,  which  was  to  beg 
the  favour  of  being  advantageously  exposed  in 
your  paper,  chiefiy  for  the  reputation  of  snuff. 
Be  pleased  to  pardon  this  trouble  from,  Sir,  your 
very  humble  servant,  *  C.  L. 

*  I  am  a  perfumer,  at  the  comer  of  Beaufort- 
buildings,  in  the  Strand.* 

This  same  Charles  loaves  it  to  me  to  say  what 
I  will  of  him ;  and  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  with 
the  ingenious  manner  of  his  address.  Taking 
snuff  is  what  I  have  declared  against ;  but,  as 
his  holiness  the  pope  allows  whoring  for  the 
taxes  raised  by  the  ladies  of  pleasure ;  so  I,  to 
repair  the  loss  of  an  unhappy  trader,  indulge  all 
persons  in  that  custom  who  buy  of  Charles^ 
There  is  something  so  particular  m  the  request 
of  the  man,  that  I  shall  send  for  him  before  me, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  find  ho  has  a  genius  for 
bawbles.  If  so,  I  shall,  for  aught  I  know,  at 
his  shop,  give  licensed  canes  to  those  who  are 
really  lame,  and  tubes  to  those  who  are  mifeign| 
ediy  short-sighted ;  and  forbid  all  others  to  vena 
the  same. 
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WtWs  Coffee-house,  November  II.  . 

Tm  French  humour  of  writing  epistles,  and 
publishing  their  fulsome  compliments  to  each 
other,  is  a  thing  I  frequently  complain  of  in  this 
place.  It  is,  methinks,  from  the  prevalence  of 
this  silly  custom,  that  there  is  so  little  instruc- 
tion in  the  conversation  of  our  distant  friends. 
For  which  reason,  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  I  have  desired  my  acquaintance,  when 
they  write  to  me,  rather  to  say  something  which 
should  make  me  wish  myself  with  them,  than 
make  me  compliments  that  tliey  wished  them- 
selves with  me.  By  tliis  means,  I  have  by  me 
a  collection  of  letters  from  roost  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  as  naturally  of  the  growth  of 
the  place,  as  any  herb,  tree,  or  plant,  of  the  soiL 
This  I  take  to  be  the  proper  use  of  an  epistolary 
commerce.  To  desire  to  know  how  Damon 
goes  on  with  his  courtship  to  Sylvia,  or  how  the 
wine  tastes  at  the  Old  Devil,  are  thread-bare 
subjects,  and  cold  treats,  which  our  absent 
friends  might  have  given  us  without  going  out 
of  town  for  them.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  went 
to  travel,  used  me  far  otherwise ;  |br  he  gave  me 
a  prospect  of  the  place,  or  an  account  of  the 
people,  from  every  country  through  which  he 
passed.  Among  others  which  I  was  looking 
over  this  evening,  I  am  not  a  little  delighted 
witli  this  which  follows : 

*  Dkar  Sir, — I  believe  this  is  tliB  first  letter 
that  was  ever  sent  you  f^om  the  middle  region, 
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where  I  am  at  this  present  writing.  Not  to  keep 
joa  in  mupenae,  it  comes  to  you  from  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountain  in  Switzerland,  where 
I  am  now  shivering  among  the  eternal  frosts 
and  snows.  I  can  scarce  forbear  dating  it  in 
December,  though  they  call  it  the  first  of  August 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  I  assure  you  I 
can  hardly  keep  my  ink  from  freezing  in  the 
middle  of  the  dog-days.  I  am  here  entertained 
with  the  prettiest  variety  of  snow.prospccts  that 
you  can  imagine ;  and  have  several  pits  of  it 
before  me,  that  are  very  near  as  old  as  the 
mountain  itself;  for  in  this  country,  it  is  as  last- 
ing as  marble.  I  am  now  upon  a  spot  of  it, 
which  they  tell  me  fell  about  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne, or  king  Pepin.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  are  as  great  curiosities  as  the  coun- 
try itself.  They  generally  hire  themselves  out 
in  their  youth,  and  if  they  are  musket-proof 
ontil  about  fifly,  they  bring  home  the  money  they 
have  got,  and  the  limbs  they  have  lefl,  to  pass 
the  rest  of  their  time  among  their  native  moun- 
tains. One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  place,  who 
is  come  off  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  only,  told  me, 
by  way  of  boast,  that  there  were  now  seven 
wooden  legs  in  his  family ;  and  that,  for  these 
ibar  generations,  there  hiul  not  been  one  in  his 
line  Uiat  carried  a  whole  body  with  him  to\he 
rrave>  I  believe  you  will  think  the  style  of  this 
ktter  a  little  extraordinary  :  but  the  Rehearsal* 
wOl  tell  you,  that  people  in  clouds  must  not  be 
eonfined  to  speak  sense ;  and  I  hope  we  that 
are  above  th^m  may  claim  the  same  privilege. 
Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  always  be.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient,  most  humble  servant* 

I  think  they  ought,  in  those  parts  where  the 
materials  are  so  easy  to  Work,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  durable,  when  any  of  their  heroes  come 
home  from  the  wars,  to  erect  his  statue  in  snow 
upon  the  mountains,  there  to  remain  from 
generation  to  generation. 

A  gentleman  who  is  apt  to  expatiate  upon 
any  hint,  took  this  occasion  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ion  upon  our  ordinary  method  of  sending  young 
gentlemen  to  travel  for  their  education.  *  It  is 
certain,'  said  he,  *  if  gentlemen  travel  at  an  age 
proper  for  them,  during  the  course  of  their 
voyages,  their  accounts  to  their  friends,  and, 
after  their  return,  their  discourse  and  conversa- 
tions  will  have  in  them  something- above  what 
we  can  meet  with,  from  those  who  have  not  hod 
those  advantages.'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  every  temper  and  genius  is  not 
qualified  for  this  way  of  improvement.  Men 
may  change  their  cHmate,  but  they  cannot  their 
nataiib  A  man  that  goes  out  a  fool,  cannot  ride 
or  sail  himself  into  common  sense.  Therefore, 
let  me  but  walk  over  London-bridge  with  a 
young  maUf  and  I  will  tell  you  infallibly  whether 
going  over  the  Rialto  at  Venice  will  moke  him 


It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  many  I  have 
saved  in  my  time  from  banishment,  by  letting 
their  parents  know  they  were  good  for  nothing. 
But  this  is  to  be  done  with  much  tenderness. 
There  is  my  cousin  Harry  has  a  son,  who  is  tlie 
dullest  mortal  that  ever  was  bom  tnto  our  house ; 

t     ■ ■ — 

*  A  comedy  written  bf  the  duke  of  Baddngham. 


he  had  got  his  trunk  and  his  books  all  packed 
up  to  be  transported  into  foreign  parts,  for  no 
reason  but  because  the  boy  never  talked  ;  and 
his  father  said,  he  wanted  to  know  tlie  world. 
I  could  not  say  to  a  fond  parent  that  the  boy 
was  dull ;  but  looked  grave,  and  told  him,  *  tlie 
youth  was  very  thoughtful,  and  I  feared  he 
might  have  some  doubts  about  religion,  with 
which  it  was  not  proper  to  go  into  Roman 
catholic  countries.'  Ho  is  accordingly  kept 
here  until  he  declares  himself  upon  some  points, 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  never  think  of.  By 
this  means  I  have  prevented  the  dishonour  of 
having  a  fool  of  our  house  laughed  at  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  is  now  with  his  father 
upon  his  own  estate,  and  he  has  sent  to  me  to 
get  him  a  wife,  which  I  shall  do  with  all  con- 
venient speed  ;  but  it  shall  be  such%  one  whose 
good-nature  shall  hide  his  faults,  and  good  sense 
supply  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  race  is  of 
the  truA  British  kind.  They  sre  of  our  country 
only ;  it  hurts  them  to  transplant  them,  and  they 
are  destroyed  if  you  pretend  to  improve  them. 
Men  of  this  solid  make  are  not  to  be  hurried  up 
and  down  the  world,  for,  if  I  may  so  speak,  they 
are  naturally  at  their  wit's  end;  and  it  is  an 
impertinent  part  to  diilurb  their  repose,  that 
they  may  give  you  only  a  history  of  their  bodily 
occurrences,  which  is  all  they  are  capable  of 
observing.  Harry  4ad  an  elder  brother,  who 
was  tried  in  this  way ;  I  remember  all  he  could 
talk  of  at  his  return  was^  *•  That  he  had  like  to 
have  been  drowned  at  such  a  place  ;  he  fell  out 
of  a  chaise  at  another ;  he  had  a  better  stomach 
when  he  moved  northward  than  when  he  turned 
his  course  to  the  parts  in  the  south,  and  so  forth. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be  considered, 
what  sense  a  person  has  of  things  when  he  is 
setting  out ;  and,  if  he  then  knows  fTone  of  hi* 
friends  and  acquaintance  but  by  their  clothes 
and  faces,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  he  stay 
at  home.  His  parents  should  take  care  to  marry 
him,  and  see  what  they  can  get  out  of  him  that 
way ;  for  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  men,  who  are 
no  otherwise  to  be  regarded  but  as  they  descend 
from  men  of  consequence,  and  may  beget  valua- 
ble  successors ;  and,  if  we  consider  that  men 
are  to  be  esteemed  oaJy  as  they  are  useful,  while 
^tupid  wretch  is  at  the  head  of  a  git,at  family, 
we  may  say,  the  race  is  suspended,  as  properly 
as  when  it  is  all  gone,  we  say  it  is  extinct* 

Fnmi  my  oum  Apartment^  November  11. 

I  had  several  hints  and  advertisements  from 
unknown  hands,  that  some,  who  are  enemies  to 
my  labours,  design  to  demand  the  fashionable 
way  of  satisfaction  for  the  disturbance  my  lucu- 
brations have  given  them.  I  confess,  as  things 
now  stand,  I  do  not  know  how  to  deny  such  in- 
viters,  and  am  preparing  myself  accordingly. 
I  have  bought  pumps  and  files,  and  am  every 
morning  practising  in  my  chamber.  My  neigh- 
bour the  dancing-master,  has  demanded  of  me, 
*  why  I  take  this  liberty,  since  I  would  not  allow 
it  him  7*  but  I  answered,  *  his  was  an  act  of  an 
indi^rent  nature,  and  mine  of  necessity.'  My 
late  treatises  against  duels  have  so  far  disobliged 
the  fraternity  of  the  noble  science  of  defence, 
that  I  can  get  none  of  them  to  show  me  so 
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much  as  one  pass.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to 
learn  my  book ;  and  have,  accordingly,  several 
volumes,  wherein  all  the  postures  arc  exactly 
delineated.  I  must  confess,  I  am  shy  of  letting 
people  see  me  at  this  exercise,  because  of  my 
flannel  waistcoat,  and  my  spectacles,  which  I 
am  forced  to  fix  on,  the  better  to  observe  the 
posture  of  the  enemy. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber  walls  drawn  at  full 
length  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight 
feet  to  three  feet  two  inches.  Within  this  height, 
I  take  it,  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.  But,  as  I  push,  I 
make  allowances  for  my  being  of  a  lank  and 
spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in  every  figure 
my  own  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any 
man  of  his  life  by  taking  advantage  of  IKs 
breadth  :  tii^efore,  I  press  purely  in  a  line  down 


from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to  as. 
sault  than  he  has  of  me :  for,  to  speak  impar- 
tially, if  a  lean  fellow  wounds  a  fat  one^n  any 
part  to  the  right  or  lefl,  whether  it  be  in  earte 
or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said 
lean  fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder, 
and  such  a  murder  as  is  below  a  gentlenam  to 
commit     As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also  very  tall, 
and  behave  myself  witll  relation  to  that  advan- 
tage with  t^e  same  punctilio ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  stoop  or  stand,  according  to  the  stature  of  my 
advcrsarv«    I  myst  confeirf',  I  have  had  great 
success  ibis  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure 
roimd  the  room  in  a  mortal  part,  without  re- 
eivving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little  scratch  by 
falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one  at  the 
lower  end  of  my  chamber ;  but  I  recovered  so 
quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly  into  my  guard, 
that  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt 
me.    It  is  confessed  I  have  written  against  duels 
with  some  warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I 
have  Qfit  ever  said  that  I  knew  how  a  gentleman 
coujd  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  provoked  to  it ; 
And,  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I 
know  nothing  but  the  legislative  power,  with 
new  animadversions  upon  it,  can  put  us  in  a 
capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  were 
afterwards  hanged  for  it.    But  no  more  of  this 
at  present.    As  things  stand,  I  sliall  put  up  no 
more  affronts ;  and  I  shall  be  so  far  from  taking 
ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.    I,  thcr^ 
fore,  warn  all  hot  young  fellows  not  to  look 
hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neighbours ;  for, 
if  th^  stare  at  me  with  their  liats  cocked  higher 
than  other  people,  I  #ill  not  bear  it    Nay,  I 
give  warning  to  all  people  in  geheral  to  look 
kindly  at  me,  for  I  v^lll  bear  no  frowns,  cv^n 
from  ladies ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look 
scornfully  at  me,  I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  masculine  gender. 


No.  94.]  Tuesday,  November  15, 1709. 

Si  BOB  errasset,  feoerrat  ille  miaue.     Mart.  i.  23. 
Had  iie  not  erred,  his  glory  had  been  kss. 

WilVs  Coffee-h  '  -oe,  Novemker  14. 

That  which  we  call  gallantry  to  women,  seems 
to  be  the  heroic  virtue  of  private  persons;  and 


there  never  breathed  one  man,  who  did  not,  in 
that  part  of  his  days  wherein  he  was  recom- 
mending himself  to  his  mistress,  do  aometlung 
beyond  his  ordinary  course  of  life.  As  this  has 
a  very  great  effect  even  upon  the  most  slow  and 
common  men ;  so,  upon  such  as  it  finds  qualified 
with  virtue  and  merit,  it  shines  out  in  propor- 
tionable degrees  of  excellence.  It  gives  new 
grace  to  the  most  eminent  accomplishments; 
and  he,  who  of  himself  has  either  wi^  wisdom, 
or  valour,  exerts  each  of  these  noble  endowments, 
when  he  becomes  a  lover,  with  a  certain  beaaty 
of  action  above  what  was  ever  observed  in  him 
before ;  and  all  who  are  without  any  one  of  theae 
qualities  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rabble  of 
mankind. 

I  was  talking  aflcr  this  manner  in  a  comer 
of  tliis  place  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  *•  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
your  discourse  recalls  to  my  mind  a  story,  which 
I  have  longed  to  tell  you  ever  since  I  read  that 
article  wherein  you  desire  your  friends  to  give 
you  accounts  of  obscure  merit*  The  story  I 
had  of  him  is  literally  true,  and  well  known  to 
be  so  in  the  country  wherein  the  circumstances 
were  transacted.  He  acquainted  me  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  concerned,  which  I  shall 
change  into  feigned  ones ;  there  being  a  respect 
due  to  their  families  that  are  still  in  being,  as 
well  as  that  the  names  themselves  would  not  be 
so  familiar  to  an  English  ear.  The  adventure 
really  happened  in  Denmark  ^  and  if  I  can  re- 
member all  the  passages,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will 
be  as  moving  to  my  readers  as  it  Was^  me. 

darinda  and  Chloe,  two  very  fine  women, 
were  bred  up  sisters  in  the  family  of  Romeo, 
who  was  the  fatlier  of  Chloe,  and  tlie  guardian 
of  Clarinda.  Philandir,  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  good  person,  and  charming  conversation,  be- 
ing a  frien4of  old  Romea^  frequented  his  house, 
and  by  that  means  was  much  in  conversation 
with  the  young  ladies,  though  still  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  father  and  the  guardian.  The 
ladies  both  entertained  a  secret  passion  for^kim, 
and  could  see  well  enough,  notwithstanding 
the  delight  which  he  really  took  in  Romeo^i 
conversation,  that  there  was  something  more  in 
his  heart,  which  made  him  so  assiduous  a  visit- 
ant Each  of  them  thought  herself  the  happy 
woman:  but  the  person  beloved  wiu  Chloe. ^  It 
happened  that  both  of  them  were  at  a  play  in  a 
carnival  evening,  when  it  is  tlie  fashion  there, 
as  well  lb  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  both  for 
men  and  women  to  appear  in  masks  and  dis- 
guises. It  was  on  that  memorable  night,  in  the 
year  1679,  when  the  play-house  -by  some  un- 
happy accident  was  set  on  fire.  Philadj^,  in 
the  first  hurry  of  the  disaster  immediately  ran 
^ere  his  treasure  Vas ;  burst  open  the  door  of 
the  box,  snatched  the  lady  up  in  his  arms,  and, 
with  unspeakable  resolution  and  good  fortune, 
carried  her  off  safe.  He  was  no  sooner  out  of 
the  crowd,  but  he  set  her  down ;  and,  grasping 
her  in  his  arms,  with  all  the  raptures  of  a  de- 
serving lover,  •  How  happy  am  I,  saysT  lie,  *  in 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you  I  Ipve  you  more  than 
all  thingp,  and  of  showiug  you  the  sincerity  of  ^ 
my  passion  at  the  very  first  declaf%tion  of  it  I' 
'  My  dear,  dear  Philander^^  says  th^iady,  pulling  ^ 
off  her  mask,  'this  in  i^t  a  tim^r  art;  you 
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ire  orach  dearer  to  me  than  the  life  you  hare 
preterred ;  and  the  joj  of  my  present  deuverance 
does  not  transport  me  so  mach  as  the  paaaion 
which  occasioned  it*    Who  can  teU  the  grief, 
tbe  astonishment,  the  terror,  that  appeared  in 
the  iaoo  of  Philander,  when  he  saw  the  peraon 
he  spoke  to  was  Clorinda !     Afler  a  short  pause, 
*  Madam,*  sajs  he,  with  the  looks  of  a  dead 
man,  *we  are  both  mistaken  ;*  and  immediately 
flew  away,  without  hearing  the  distressed  Cla- 
rinda,  who  ,had  just  strength  enough  to  cry  out, 
|Cnie!  Phihinder !  why  did  yon  not  leave  me 
in  the  theatre  ?*    Crowds  of  people  immediately 
pthered  about  her,  and,  after  having  brought 
her  to  herself,  conveyed  her  to  the  house  of  the 
good  old  unhappy  Romeo.    Philander  was  now 
pressing  against  the  whole  tide  of  people  at  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  and  striving  to  enter  with 
more  earnestness  than  any  there  endeavoured 
to  get  ouL     He  did  it  at  last,  and  with  much 
dilficalty  fi)rccd  his  way  to  the  box  where  his 
beloved  Chloe  stood,  expecting  her  fate  amidst 
this- scene  of  terror  and  distraction.    She  re- 
vived at  the  sight  of  Philander,  who  fell  about 
her  neck  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed ; 
and,  amidst  a  thousand  sobs  and  sighs,  told  her 
his  love,  and  his  dreadful  mistake.    The  stuge 
was  now  in  flames,  and  the  whole  house  full  of 
fmoke :  the  entrance  was  quite  barred  up  with 
heaps  of  people,  who  had  fallen  upon  one  another 
as  they  endeavoured  to  get  out.    Swords  were 
drawn,  shrieks  heard  on  all  sides ;  and,  in  short, 
no  possibility  of  an  escape  for  Philander  him- 
kU|  bad  he  been  capable  of  making  it  without 
his  Ciiloe.    But  his  mind  was  above  such  a 
thoQght,  and  wholly  employed  in  weeping,  con- 
doling, and  comforting.    He  catches  her  in  his 
vm&  The  fire  surrounded  them,  while — I  can- 
not go  on — 

Were  I  an  infidel,  misfortunes  like  this  would 
convmce  me  that  there  must  be  a  hereafter :  for 
who  can  believe  tJiat  so  much  virtue  could  meet 
with  so  great  d^tress  without  a  following  re- 
ward ?  As  for  my  part,  I  am  so  old-fashioned, 
as  firmly  to  believe,  that  all  who  perish  in  such 
pmeroos  enterprises  are  relieved  from  the  fur- 
ther exercise  of  life ;  and  Providence,  which 
Mes  their  virtue  consummate  and  manifest, 
takes  them  to  an  immediate  reward,  in  a  being 
more  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their  spirits. 
What  else  can  wipe  away  our  tears,  when  we 
contemplate  snch  undeserved,  such  irreparable 
distresses  ?  It  was  a  sublime  thought  in  some 
of  the  heathens  of  old ; 


•4Xm  {gratia  earmm 


^j»«««»*  ^1  i&%««ft  v«aB  ■  ussi 

Aimommque  fuit  vivis,  qiiv  cura  nitcntni 

Pfeacere  equo«,eadem  eequitur  tellure  repostos.  Virf, 

That  is,  in  other  words,  *  The  same  employ- 
ments and  inclinations  which  were  the  enter- 
tainment of  virtuous  men  upon  earth,  make  up 
their  happiness  in  Elysium.* 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  14. 

When  I  came  home  this  evening,  I  found  a 
praaent  from  Mr.  Charles  Lillie,  the  perfumer, 
<U  the  comer  of  Beauibrt-buildincs,  with  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  the  mention  I  made  of  him.  He 
tdls  me,  *  several  of  ny  gentle  readers  have 
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obliged  me  in  bnying  at  his  shop  upon  my  're- 
commendation.*   I  have  inquired  into  the  man*8 
capacity,  and  find  him  an  adept  in  bis  way. 
He  has  several  helps  to  discourse  besides  snufi^ 
which  is  the  best  Barcelona,  and  sells  an  orange- 
flower  water,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  in  it 
the  right  spirit  of  brains ;  and  I  am  informed, 
be  extracts  it  according  to  the  manner  used  in 
Gresham-College.*      I   recommend   it  to  the 
handkerchiefs  of  all  young  pleaders.    It  cures 
or  supplies  all  pauses  and  nesitations  in  speech, 
and  creates  a  general  alacrity  of  the  spirit  When 
it  is  used  as  a  gargle,  it  gives  volubility, to  the 
tongue,  and  never  fiiils  of  that  necessary  step 
towards  pleasinr  others,  making  a  main  pleased 
with  himself.    I  have  taken  security  of  him, 
that  he  shall  not  raise  the  price  of  any  of  bis 
commodities  for  these  or  any  other  occtut  quali. 
ties  in  them ;  but  he  is  to  sell  them  at  the  sam« 
price  which  you  give  at  the  common  perfumers. 
Mr.  LilTie  has  brought  further  security^  that  he 
will  not  sell  the  boxes  made  for  politicians  to 
lovers ;  nor,  on  the.  contrary,  those  proper  for 
lovers  to  men  of  speculation ;  *  At  this  time,  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  best  orangerie  for  beaux, 
and  right  musty  for  politicitns.' 

O*  My  almanack  is  to  be  published  on  the 
twenty -second,  and,  from  that  instant,  all  lovers, 
in  raptures  or  epistles,  are  to  forbear  the  com- 
parison of  their  mistresses*  eyes  to  stars;  I  hav- 
ing made  use  of  that  simile  in  my  dedication 
for  the  last  time  it  shall  ever  pass,  and  on  the 
properest  occasion  that  it  was  ever  employed. 
All  ladies  are  hereby  desired  to  take  notice,  that 
they  never  receive  that  simile  in  payment  fiw 
any  similes  they  shall  bestow  lor  the  future. 

On  Saturday  night  last  a  gentlewoman's 
husband  strayed  from  the  play-house  in  the 
Hay-markeL  If  tbe  lady  who  was  seen  to  take 
him  up  will  restore  him,  she  shall  be  asked  no 
questions,  he  being  of  no  use  but  to  the  owner. 


No.  95.]        Tkur9day,  Novemhtr  17, 1709. 

Interea  dalces  pendent  dreum  oscula  nati, 

Casta  pudicitiam  bervat  domus 

Virf.Gearg.  ii.  523. 

His  cares  are  eased  ^ith  intervals  of  bliss ; 
His  little  children,  elimblng  far  a  kiM, 
Welcome  their  father's  late  return  at  night ; 
His  fhitbful  bed  is  crownsd  with  chaste  delight. 

Difdeu. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  16. 


Trxrx  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  posses- 
sion, which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  kind  and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with 
their  own  happiness,  and  turn  their  attention 
to  such  instances  of  their  good  fortune  as  they 
are  apt  to  overlook.  Persons  in  the  married 
state  often  want  such  a  monitor ;  and  pine  away 
their  days,  by  looking  upon  the  same  condition 
in  anguish  and  murmur,  which  carries  with  it, 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  a  complication  of  aU 
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the  pleaBores  of  life,  and  a  retreat  from  ito  in- 
quietades. 

I  am  led  into  thia  thought  by  a  visit  I  made 
an  old  friend,  who  was  formerly  my  school-fel- 
low.  He  came  to  town  last  week  with  his  family 
for  the  winter,  and  yesterday  morning  sent  me 
word  his  wifo  expected  me  to  dinner.  I  am,  as 
it  were  at  home  at  that  house,  and  every  mem- 
ber  of  it  knows  me  for  their  well-wisher.  I 
cannot  indeed  express  the  pleasure  it  is,  to  be 
met  by  the  children  with  so  much  joy  as  I  am 
when  I  go  thither.  The  boys  and  girls  strive 
who  shall  come  first,  when  they  think  it  is  I 
that  am  knocking  at  the  door ;  and  that  child 
which  loses  the  race  to  me  runs  back  again  to 
tell  the  father  it  is  Mr.  Bickerstaff.  This  day  I 
was  led  in  by  a  pretty  girl,  that  we  all  thought 
must  have  forgot  me  ;  for  the  family  has  fa^en 
out  of  town  these  two  years.  Her  knowing  me 
again  was  a  mighty  subject  with  us,  and  took 
np  our  discourse  at  the  first  entrance.  Afler 
which,  they  began  to  rally  me  upon  a  thousand 
little  stories  they  heard  in  the  country,  about 
my  marriage  to  one  of  my  neighbour's  daugh- 
ters.  Upon  which  the  gentleman,  my  friend, 
■aid,  *  Nay,  if  Mr.  Bickerstaff  marries  a  child 
of  any  of  his  old  companions,  I  hope  mine  shall 
have  the  preference ;  there  is  Mrs.  Mary  is  note 
swfeen,  and  would  make  him  as  fine  a  widow 
as  the  best  of  them.  But  I  know  him  too  well ; 
he  is  so  enamoured  with  the  very  memory  of 
those  who  flourished  in  our  youth,  that  he  will 
not  so  muQb  as  look  opoh  the  modern  beauties. 
I  remember,  old  gentleman,  how  often  you  went 
home  in  a  day  to  refresh  your  countenance  and 
dress  when  Teraminta  reigned  in  your  heart 
As  we  came  up  in  the  coach,  I  repeated  to  my 
wife  some  of  your  verses  on  her.*  With  such 
reflections  on  little  passages  which  happened 
^ong  ago,  we  passed  our  time,  during  a  cheerful 
ana  elegant  meal.  Afler  dinner,  his  lady  left 
the  room,  as  did  also  the  children.  As  soon  as 
we  were  alone,  he  took  me  by  the  hand ;  *  Well, 
my  good  friend,*  says  he,  *  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  thee ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  never  have 
■een  all  the  company  that  dined  with  you  to-day 
again.  Do  nqt  you  think  the  good  woman  of 
the  house  a  little  altered  since  you  followed  her 
from  the  play-house,  to,  find  out  who  she  was, 
for  me  ?'  I  perceived  a  tear  fall  down  his  cheek 
as  he  spoke,  which  moved  me  not  a  little.  But, 
to  turn  t^e  discourse,  I  said,  *  She  is,  not  indeed 
quite  that  creature  she  was,  when  she  returned 
me  the  letter  I  carried  from  you ;  and  told  me, 
**  she  hoped,  as  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  would  be 
employed  no  more  to  trouble  her,  who  had  never 
offended  me ;  but  would  be  so  much  the  gentle- 
man*s  friend,  as  to  dissuade  him  from  a  pursuit, 
which  he  could  never  succeed  in.*'  You  may 
remember,  I  thought  her  in  earnest;  and  you 
were  forced  to  employ  your  cousin  Will,  who 
made  his  sister  get  acquainted  with  her,  for  you. 
You  cannot  expect  her  to  be  for  ever  fifteen.* 
•  Kfleen  !*  replied  my  good  friend  :  *  Ah !  you 
little  understand,  you  that  have  lived  a  bachelor, 
how  great,  how  exquisite  a  pleasure  there  is,  in 
being  really  beloved !  It  is  impossible,  that  the 
ftiost  beauteous  face  in  nature  should  raise  in 
me  such  pleasing  ideas,  as  when  I  look  upon 


that  excellent  woman.  That  fading  in  her  ooun- 
tenance  is  chiefly  caused  by  her  watching  with 
me,  in  my  fover.  Thia  was  followed  bj  a  fit 
of  sickness,  which  had  like  to  have  earned  her 
off  last  winter.  I  tell  you  sincerely,  I  have  so 
many  obli]gations  to  her,  that  I  cannot,  with  any 
sort  of  mc^eration,  think  of  her  present  state  of 
health.  But  as  t'>  what  you  say  of  fifteen,  she 
gives  me  every  day  pleasures  beyond  what  I 
ever  knew  in  the  possession  of  her  beauty,  when 
I  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth.  Every  moment 
of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  instances  of  her  com- 
placency to  my  inclinations,  and  her  pradenoe 
m  regard  to  my  fortune.  Her  face  is  to  me 
much  more  beautiful  tlian  when  I  first  saw  it; 
there  is  no  decay  in  any  feature,  which  I  can- 
not trace,  from  the  very  instant  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  some  anxious  concern  for  my  welfare 
and  interests.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  methinki, 
the  love  I  conceived  towards  her  for  what  she 
was,  is  heightened  by  my  gratitude  for  what  the 
is.  ilie  love  of  a  wife  is  as  much  above  the  idle 
passion  commonly  called  by  that  name,  as  the 
loud  laughter  of  buffoons  is  inferior  to  the  ele- 
gant miilh  of  gentlemen.  Oh  !  she  is  an  inesti- 
mable jewel.  In  her  examination  of  her  house- 
hold affairs,  she  shows  a  certain  fearfolnen  to 
find  a  fault,  which  makes  her  servants  obey  ber 
like  children ;  and  the  meanest  we  have  has  an 
ingenuous  shame  for  an  offence,  not  always  to 
be  seen  in  children  in  other  families.  I  speak 
freely  to  you,  my  old  friend ;  ever  since  her 
sickness,  Uiings  that  gave  me  the  quickest  joy 
before,  turn  now  to  a  certain  anxiety.  As  the 
children  play  in  the  next  room,  I  know  the 
poor  things  by  their  steps,  and  am  considering 
what  they  must  do,  should  they  lose  their  mother 
in  their  tender  yearsi  The  pleasure  I  used  to 
take  in  telling  my  boy  stories  of  battles,  and 
asking  my  girl  questions  about  the  disposal  of 
her  baby,  and  the  gossiping  of  it,  is  turned  into 
inward  reflection  and  melancholv.* 

He  would  have  gone  on  in  this  tender  way, 
when  the  good  lady  entered,  and  with  an  inex- 
pressible sweetness  in  her  countenance  told  ni, 
*she  had  been  searching  her  closet  for  some- 
thing very  good,  to  treat  such  an  old  (Viend  as 
I  was.*  Her  husband's  eyes  sparkled  with  plea- 
sure at  the  cheerfulness  of  her  countenance; 
and  I  saw  all  his  fears  vanish  in  an  instant  The 
lady  observing  something  in  pur  looks  which 
showed  we  had  been  more  serious  than  ordinary, 
and  seeing  her  husband  receive  her  with  great 
concern  under  a  forced  cheerfiilness,  immedi- 
ately guessed  at  what  we  had  been  talking  of; 
and  applying  herself  to  me,  said,  with  a  smile, 
*  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what 
he  tells  you ;  I  shall  still  live  to  have  you  for  my 
second,  as  I  have  often  promised  you,  unless  be 
takes  more  care  of  himself  than  he  has  done 
since  his  coming  to  town.  You  must  know,  he 
tells  me  that  he  finds  London  is  a  much  more 
healthy  place  than  the  coimtry ;  for  he  sees  seve- 
ral of  his  old  acquaintance  and  school-fellows 
are  here  young  feUotos  toith  fair  fitU-heUomtd 
periioigs,  I  could  scarce  keep  him  this  morn- 
ing from  going  out  opeti-hreasted,^  My  fi'iend, 
who  is  always  extremely  delighted  witii  ber 
agreeable  humour,  made  her  sit  down  with  ut* 
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She  did  it  with  that  easiness  which  is  peculiar 
to  women  of  sense ;  and  to  Keep  up  the  good 
hnmoar  she  had  brought  in  with  her,  turned 
ber  raillery  upon  me.  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  you  re. 
member  you  followed  me  one  night  from  the 
play-house ;  suppose  you  should  carry  me  thither 
to-morrow  night,  and  lead  me  into  the  front 
box.*  This  put  us  into  a  long  field  of  disoonrse 
about  the  beauties,  who  were  mothers  to  the 
present,  and  shined  in  the  boxes  twenty  years 
ago.  I  told  her,  *  I  was  glad  she  had  transferred 
so  many  of  her  charms,  and  I  did  not  question 
but  her  eldest  daughter  was  within  half-a-year 
of  being  a  toast* 

We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  this  fantas- 
tieal  preferment  of  the  young  lady,  when  on  a 
sudden  we  were  alarmed  with  the  noise  of  a 
drum,  and  immediately  entered  my  little  godson 
to  give  roe  a  point  of  war.  His  mother,  between 
laughing  and  chiding,  would  have  put  him  out 
of  the  room ;  but  I  would  not  part  with  him  so. 
I  found  upon  conversation  with  him,  though  he 
was  a  little  noisy  in  his  mirth,  that  the  child 
had  excellent  parts,  and  was  a  great  master  of 
all  the  learning  on  the  other  side  eight  years 
old.  I  perceived  him  a  very  great  historian  in 
.£sop*s  Fables :  but  he  frankly  declared  to  me 
his  mind,  *  that  he  did  not  delight  in  that  learn, 
ing,  because  he  did  not  believe  they  were  true ; 
for  which  reason  I  found  he  had  very  much 
Cumed  his  studies,  for  about  a  twelvemonth  past, 
mto  the  lives  and  adventures  of  Don  Bellianis 
of  Greece,  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  Seven  Cham- 
pJODS,  and  other  historians  of  that  age.  I  could 
HOC  but  observe  the  satisfaction  the  father  took 
in  the  forwardness  of  his  son ;  and  that  these  di. 
versions  might  turn  to  some  profit,  I  found  the 
boy  had  made  remarks,  which  might  be  of 
service  to  him  during  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
He  would  tell  von  the  mismanagements  of  John 
Hickerthrifl,  find  fault  with  the  passionate  tem- 
per  in  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and  loved  Saint 
George  for  being  the  champion  of  England  ;* 
and  by  this  means  had  his  thoughts  insensibly 
mould^  into  the  notions  of  discretion,  virtue, 
and  hcmour.  I  was  extolling  his  accomplish, 
ments,  when  the  mother  told  me,  *  that  the  litUe 
girl  who  led  me  in  this  morning,  was,  in  her  way, 
a  better  scholar  than  he.  ^  Betty,*  said  she, 
*  deals  chiefly  in  fairies  and  sprights ;  and  some- 
times in  a  winter-night  will  terrify  the  maids 
with  her  accounts,  until  they  are  afraid  to  go 
up  to  bed.* 

I  sat  with  them  until  it  was  very  late,  some, 
times  in  merry,  sometimes  in  serious  discourse, 
with  this  particular  pleasure,  which  gives  the 
only  true  relish  to  all  conversation,  a  sense  that 
efery  one  of  us  liked  each  other.  I  went  home, 
eeosidering  the  different  condiUons  of  a  mar- 
ried  life  and  that  of  a  bachelor ;  and  I  must  con. 
lesa  it  struck  me  with  a  secret  concern,  to  re- 
fleet  that  whenever  I  go  off  I  shall  leave  no 
traces  behind  me.  In  this  pensive  mood  I  re- 
torn  to  my  family ;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  maid, 
ny  dog,  and  my  cat,  who  only  can  be  the  bet. 
ter  or  worse  for  what  happens  to  me. 


*Tlii«  ira  snl^jeet  wUcli  bss  oecarioned  a  very  learned 
sMcfeatton  kstweeo  some  of  our  most  tDinent  anti- 
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Ismihi  dearam  vivereet  frui  anima  videtur.qtti  atiqno 
negotio  intentuB,  pneclari  facinoris  aut  artls  bone  fkiiAm 
querit.    Sail,  Bel.  Cat. 

In  my  opinion,  he  only  may  be  tmly  faid  to  live, 
and  enjoy  his  being,  who  is  engaged  in  some  laudable 
pursuit,  and  acquires  a  name  by  some  illustrioua  action, 
or  uaeful  art. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  17. 

It  has  cost  me  very  much  care  and  thought 
to  marshal  and  fix  the  people  under  their  pro- 
per denominations,  and  to  range  •  them  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  characters.  These  my 
endeavours,  have  been  received  with  unexpected 
success  in  one  kind,  but  neglected  in  another : 
for,  though  I  have  many  readers,  I  have  but  few 
converts.  This  must  certainly  proceed  from  a 
false  opinion,  that  what  1  write  is  designed  ra- 
ther to  amuse  and  entertain,  than  convince  and 
instrucL  I  entered  upon  my  Elssays  with  a 
declaration  that  I  should  consider  mankind  in 
quite  another  manner  than  they  had  hitherto' 
been  represented  to  the  ordinary  world;  and  as. 
sorted,  that  none  but  a  useful  life  should  be, 
with  me,  any  life  at  all.  But,  lest  this  doctrine 
should  have  made  this  small  progress  towards 
the  conviction  of  mankind,  because  it  may  have 
appeared  to  the  unlearned  light  and  whimsical, 
I  must  take  leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and 
antiquity  of  my  first  proposition  in  these  my 
Essays,  to  wit,  that  '  every  worthless  man  is  a 
dead  man.*  This  notion  is  as  old  as  Pythagoras, 
in  whose  school  it  was  a  point  of  discipline,  that 
if  among  the  *A»«rr(x«f,  or  probationers,  there 
were  any  who  grew  weary  of  studying  to  be 
useful,  and  returned  to  an  idle  life,  they  were  to 
regard  them  as  dead ;  and,  upon  their  departing, 
to  perform  their  obsequies,  and  raise  them  tombs, 
with  inscriptions  to  warn  others  of  the  like 
mortality,  and  quicken  them  to  resolutions  of 
refining  their  souls  above  that  wretehed  state* 
It  is  upon  a  like  isupposition,  that  young  ladies, 
at  this  very  time,  in  Roman  catholic  countries, 
are  received  into  some  nunneries  with  their  cot- 
fins,  and  with  the  pomp  of  a  formal  funeral,  to 
signify,  that  henceforth  they  are  to  be  of  no 
further  use,  and  consequently  dead.  Nor  was 
Pythagoras  himself  the  first  author  of  this  sym- 
bol, with  whom,  and  with  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
generally  received.  Much  more  might  be  of- 
fered in  illustration  of  this  doctrine  from  sacred 
authoritv,  which  I  recommend  to  ip?  reader** 
own  reflection,  who  will  easily  recollect,  fh>m 
places  which  I  do  not  think  fit  to  quote  here, 
the  forcible  manner  of  ^ipplying  the  words  dead 
and  living,  to  men  as  tney  are  good  or  bad*  ^ 

I  have,  therefore,  composed  the  following 
scheme  of  existence  for  the  benefit  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  though  chiefly  for  the  lat- 
ter, whom  I  must  desire  to  read  it  with%all  pes- 
sible  attention.  In  the  number  of  the  dead  I 
comprehend  all  persons,  of  what  title  or  dignity 
soever,  who  bestow  most  of  their  time  in  eating 
and  drinking,  to  support  that  imaginary  exist* 
ence  of  theirs,  which  they  call  lifo ;  or  in  dress- 
ing and  adorning  those  shadows  and  apparitions, 
which  are  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  real 
men  and  women.    In  short,  whoever  resides  ia 
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tht  worid  without  having  any  boaineM  in  it, 
and  paaaes  away  an  ^ge  without  ever  thinking 
on  the  errand  for  which  he  was  sent  hither,  is 
to  me  a  dead  man  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; 
tad  I  desire  that  he  may  be  so  reputed.  The 
living  are  only  those  that  are  some  way  or  other 
laudably  employed  in  the  improvement  of  their 
own  minds,  or  lot  the  advantage  of  others ;  and 
even  amongst  these,  I  shall  only  reckon  into 
their  lives  that  part  of  their  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 
By  these  means,  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  find  the 
longest  lives  not  to  consist  of  many  months,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  earth  to  be  quite  onpeo- 
pled.  According  to  this  system,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  some  men  are  born  at  tw.enty  years 
of  age,  some  at  thirty,  some  at  threescore,  and 
some  not  above  an  hour  before  they  die :  nay, 
we  may  observe  multitudes  that  die  without 
ever  being  bom,  as  well  as  many  dead  persons 
that  fill  up  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  make,  a 
better  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  than 
those  who  are  alive,  and  in  their  proper  and  full 
state  of  health.  However,  since  there  may  be 
many  good  subjects  that  pay  their  taxes,  and 
live  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  who  are  not 
yet  born,  or  have  departed  this  life  several  years 
flinoe,  my  design  is,  to  encourage  both  to  join 
themselves  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  number  of 
t^e  living.  For  as  I  invite  the  former  to  break 
fbrth  into  being,  and  become  good  for  some- 
thing ;  so  I  allow  the  latter  a  state  of  resuscita- 
tion ;  which  I  chiefly  mention  for  the  sake  of  a 
person  who  has  lately  published  an  advertise- 
ment,  with  several  scurrilous  terms  in  it,  that 
do  by  no  means  become  a  dead  qian  to  give ;  it 
is  my  departed  friend  John  Partridge,  who  con- 
eludes  the  advertisement  of  his  next  year*s 
almanack  with  the  following  note : 

Whereas  it  has  been  industriously  given  out 
by  Isaac  Bickerstaff^  esquire,  and  others,  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  this  year's  almanack,  that  John 
Partridge  is  dead :  this  may  inform  all  his  lov- 
ing  countrymen,  that  he  is  still  living  in  health, 
9iid  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it  otherwise. 

•J.  P.' 

Prom  my  own  Apartment,  Novemher  18. 

When  an  engineer  finds  his  guns  have  not 
had  their  intended  effect,  he  changes  his  bat- 
teries. I  am  foreed  at  present  to  take  this  me- 
thod ;  and  instead  of  continuing  to  write  against 
the  sinpiiarity  some  ar6  guilty  of  in  their  habit 
and  behaviour,  I  shall  henceforward  desire  them 
to  persevere  in  it;  and  not  only  so,  but  shall 
take  it  as  a  favour  of  all  the  coxcombs  in  the 
town,  if  they  will  set  marks  upon  themselves, 
and  by  some  particular  in  their  dress  show  to 
what  class  thev  belong.  It  would  be  very  oblig. 
ing  in  all  such  persons,  who  feel  in  themselves 
that  they  are  not  of  sound  understanding,  to 
give  the  world  notice  of  it  and  spare  manund 
the  pains  of  finding  them  out  A  cane  upon 
the  fifth  button  sh^  from  heneeforth  be  the 
type  of  a  Dapper ;  ted-heeled  shoes,  and  a  hat 
hung  upon  one  side  of  the  head,  shall  signify  a 
Smart;  a  rood  peritoig  made  into  a  twiat^  with 
ahriek  eeeJr,  shaJl  spei^  a  Mettled  Fellow;  and 
an  upper  lip  covered  with  wof^  denota  a  CbfTee- 1 


hooae  Statesman.  But  as  it  is  required  that  all 
coxcombs  hang  out  their  signs,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  expected  that  men  of  real  merit  sboold 
avQid  any  thing  particular  in  their  dress,  gait, 
or  behaviour.  For,  as  we  old  men  delight  in 
proverbs,  I  cannot  forbear  bringing  out  one  on 
this  occasion.  *  That  good  wine  needs  no  bush.*^ 
I  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  reflecting 
on  several  persons  I  have  lately  met  with,  who 
at  a  distance  seem  very  terrible;  but  upon  a 
stricter  inquiry  into  their  looks  and  features, 
appear  as  meek  and  harmless  as  any  of  my  own 
neighbours.  These  are  country  gentlemen,  who 
of  late  years  have  taken  up  a  humour  of  coming 
to  town  in  red  coats,  whom  an  arch  wag  of  mv 
acquaintance  used  to  describe  very  well,  by  oalI> 
ing  them  *  sheep  in  wolves*  clothing.'  I  have 
of&n  wondered,  that  honest  gentlemen,  who  are 
good  neighbours,  and  live  quietly  in  their  own 
possessions,  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to 
frighten  the  town  after  this  unreasonable  man- 
ner. I  shall  think  myself  obliged,  if  they  per- 
sist in  so  unnatural  a  dress,  notwithstanding 
any  posts  they  may  have  in  the  militia,  to 
give  away  their  red  coats  to  any  of  the  soldiery 
who  shafl  think  fit  to  strip  them,  provided  the 
said  soldiers  can  make  it  appear  that  they  be- 
long  to  a  regiment  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  Sie  clothing. 

About,  two  days  ago  I  was  walking  in  the 
Park,  and  accidentiQly  met  a  rural  'squire 
clothed  in  all  the  types  above-mentioned,  with 
a  carriage  and  behaviour  made  entirely  out  of 
his  own  head.  He  was  of  a  bulk  and  stature, 
larver  than  ordinary,  had  a  red  coat  flung  open 
to  show  a  gay  calamanco  waistcoat.  His  periwif 
fell  in  a  very  considerable  bush  upon  eaca 
shoulder.  His  arms  naturally  swang  at  an  un- 
reasonable distance  from  his  sides ;  whibh,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  cane  that  he  brandished 
in  a  great  variety  of  irregular  motions,  made  it 
unsafo  for  any  one  to  walk  within  several  yards 
of  him.  In  this  manner  he  took  up  the  whole 
Msll,  his  spectators  moving  on  each  side  of  it, 
whilst  he  cocked  up  his  hat,  and  marched  di- 
reotlv  for  Westminster.  I  cannot  tell  who  this 
gentleman  is,  but,  for  my  comfort,  may  say 
with  the  lover  in  Terence,  who  lost  sight  of  a 
fine  young  lady,  *  Wherever  thou  art,  thou  canst 
not  be  long  concealed.* 

"  8L  Jameses  d^eeJumae^  No9enU>er  18. 

By  letters  from  Paris  of  the  sixteenth  we  are 
informed  that  the  French  king,  the  princess  of 
the  blood,  and  the  elector  of  raivaria,  had  lately 
killed  fifly-five  pheasants. 

*«*  Whereas,  several  have  industriously 
spread  abroad,  that  I  am  in  partnership  with 

*  A  huak,  as  may  be  inferred  from  thit  proverb,  was 
anciently  the  sign  of  a  tavern.  This  sign  was  tuceeeded 
by  a  thing  intended  to  resemble  a  bush,  oonsistinf  of 
three  or  four  tier  of  hoops  fastened  one  above  another; 
with  rine  leaves  and  grapes  riclUy  carved  and  gilt  and 
a  Baoehns  bestriding  a  tun  at  top.  The  owner  of  a  tavern 
or  alehouse  in  Alderqgate-streot,  at  the  time  when  king 
C!har1es  I.  was  beheaded,  was  so  affected  upon  that 
event,  that  he  put  his  bush  in  mourning  by  painting  it 
black.  The  house  was  long  after  known  by  the  name 
of  the '  Mourning  Bush  at  Aldersgats.*  Sir  John  Haw- 
idn's' Hist,  of  Music* 
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Cbarltt  Lillie,  the  peHkmdr,  at  the  corner  of 
Beaufiyrt  fioildiiiffB ;  I  ma9t  aaj  with  my  friend 
Partridge,  that  vmj  are  knaves  who  reported 
iL  However,  since  the  said  Charles  has  pro- 
mised that  all  his  customers  shall  be  mine,  I 
mtMtt  desire  all  mine  to  be  his ;  and  dare  answer 
for  him,  that  if  you  ask  in  my  name  for  snuiF, 
Hnngary  or  orange  water,  yon  shall  have  the 
best  the  town  affords,  at  the  cheapest  rate. 


No.  97.]         Tuuday,  Novmber  22. 1709. 

Iliad  maxime  raram  genus  e«t  eorum,  qui  aut  excel- 
lente  infenai  magnitudine,  aut  preclara  eruditione 
atqoe  doctrina,  aut  utraqua  re  ornati,  spatium  delibe- 
randi habuerunt,  quern  potissimuni  vile  cursum  Kqui 
vellent.  TuU.  omc. 


Hiere  are  very  few  persons  of  extraordinary  genius, 
er  emiaent  for  (earning  and  other  noble  endowments, 
wIm  have  bad  suflicient  time  to  consider  wliat  particular 
course  of  life  tbey  ought  to  pursue. 

Frmn  my  own  Apartment,  November  21. 

Having  swept  away  prodigious  multitudes  in 
my  last  paper,  and  brought  a  great  destruction 
apon  my  own  species,  I  must  endeavour  in  this 
to  raise  fresh  recruits,  and,  if  possible,  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  unborn  and  the  deceased.  It 
is  said  of  Xerxes,  that  when  he  stood  upon  a 
hill,  and  saw  the  whole  country  round  him 
eovered  witli  his  army,  he  burst  out  into  tears, 
to  think  that  not  one  of  that  multitude  would 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  afler.  For  my  part, 
whon  I  take  a  survey  of  this  populous  city,  I 
can  scarce  forbear  weeping,  to  see  how  few  of 
its  inhabitants  are  now  living.  It  was  with  this 
tfaoDght  that  I  drew  up  my  last  bill  of  mortality, 
and  endeavoured  to  set  out  in  it  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  perished  by  a  distem- 
per, commonly  known  by  the  name  of  idleness, 
which  has  long  raged  in  the  world,  and  destroys 
more  in  every  great  town  than  the  plague  has 
done  at  Dantzick.*  To  repair  tlie  mischief  it 
has  done,  and  stock  the  world  with  a  better  race 
of  mortals,  I  have  more  hopes  of  bringing  to 
life  those  that  are  young,  than  of  reviving  those 
that  are  old.  For  which  reason,  I  shall  here 
set  down  that  noble  allegory  which  was  written 
by  an  old  author  called  Frodicus,  but  recom- 
mende<i  and  embellished  by  Socrates.  It  is  the 
description  of  Virtue  and  Pleasure  making  their 
court  to  Hercules,  under  the  appearance  of  two 
beautiful  women. 

When  Hercules,  says  the  divine  moralist, 
was  in  that  part  of  his  youth,  in  which  it  was 
natoral  for  him  to  consider  what  course  of  life 
be  ought  to  pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a 
desert,  where  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the 
place  very  much  favoured  his  meditations.  As 
ke  was  musing  on  his  present  condition,  and 
very  much  perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of 
life  he  should  choose,  he  saw  two  women  of  a 
larger  stature  than  ordinary  approaching  to- 
wards him.  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  air, 
and  graceful  deportment ;  her  beauty  was  natu- 
ral and  easy,  her  person  clean  and  unspotted, 


*  In  1*309  thov  were  severely  visited  by  the  plague, 
wkiib  swept  off  above  40,000  of  iu  iahabitants. 


her  eyes  cast  towards  the  ground  with  an 
agreeable  reserve,  her  motion  and  behaviour 
full  of  modesty,  and  her  raiment  as  white  as 
snow.  The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health 
and  floridness  in  her  countenance,  which  she 
had  helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red ; 
and  endeavoured  to  appear  more  graceful  tlian 
ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a  mixture  of  affecta- 
tion in  all  her  gestures.  She  had  a  wonderful 
confidence  and  assurance  in  her  looks,  and  all 
the  variety  of  colours  in  her  dress  that  sbo 
thought  were  most  proper  to  show  her  com- 
plexion to  an  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes 
upon  herself,  then  turned  them  on  those  tJiat 
were  present,  to  see  how  tbey  liked  her,  and 
often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  in  her  own 
shadow.  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercu- 
les, she  stepped  before  the  oUier  lady,  who  came 
forward  with  a  regtil^  composed  carriage,  and 
running  up  to  him,  accosted  him  afler  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

'My  dear  Hercules,*  says  she,  *I  find  you  ^ 
are  very  much  divided  in  your  own  thoughts, 
upon  the  way  of  life  tliat  you  ought  to  choose. 
Be  my  friend,  and  follow  me ;  I  will  lead  you 
into  the  possession  of  pleasure,  and  out  of  tho 
reach  of  pain,  and  remove  you  from  all  the  noise 
and  disquietude  of  business.  The  affairs  of 
either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  power  to  dis- 
turb you.  Your  whole  employment  shall  be,  to 
make  your  life  easy,  and  to  entertain  every 
sense  with  its  proper  gratification.  Sumptuous 
tables,  beds  of  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  con- 
certs of  music,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in 
readiness  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with  me 
into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world  of  plea- 
sure, and  bid  fiirewell  for  ever  to  care,  to  pain, 
to  business.' 

Hercules,  hearing  the  lady  talk  afler  this 
manner,  desired  to  know  her  name ;  to  which 
she  answered,  *My  friends,  and  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me  Happiness; 
but  my  enemies,  and  those  who  would  injure 
my  reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of 
Pleasure.* 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come  op, 
who  addressed  herself  to  the  young  hero  in  a 
very  different  manner. 

*  Hercules,*  says  she,  *  I  ofifer  myself  to  you, 
because  I  know  you  are  descended  from  tho 
gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  descent  by  your 
love  to  virtue,  and  application  to  the  studies 
proper  for  your  age.  This  makes  me  hope  you 
will  gain,  both  for  yourself  and  me,  an  immortal 
reputation.  But,  before  I  invite  you  into  my 
society  and  friendship,  I  will  be  .open  and  sin- 
cere with  you,  and  must  lay  down  this  as  an 
established  truth.  That  there  is  nothing  truly 
valuable,  which  can  be  purchased  without  pains 
and  labour.  The  gods  have  set  a  price  upon 
every  real  and  noUe  pleasure.  If  you  would 
gain  the  favour  of  the  deity,  you  must  be  at  tho 
pains  of  worshipping  him ;  if  the  friendship  of 
good  men,  you  must  study  to  oblige  them ;  if 
you  would  be  honoured  by  your  country,  you 
must  take  care  to  serve  it  In  short,  if  you 
would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  you  must 
become  master  of  all  the  qualifications  that  can 
make  you  so.  These  are  the  only  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  I  can  propose  happiness.* 
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The  goddess  of  pleasure  here  broke  in  upon  her 
discoarse.  '  Yoa  see,*  said  she,  ^  Hercules,  by 
her  own  confession,  the  way  to  her  pleasure  is 
long  and  difficult,  whereas  that  which  I  propose 
is  short  and  easy.* — *•  Alas  !l  said  the  other  lady, 
whose  visage  glowed  with  a  passion  made  up 
of  scorn  and  pity, '  what  are  the  pleasures  you 
propose  ?  To  eat  before  you  are  hungry,  drink 
before  you  are  a^thirst,  sleep  before  you  are 
a-tired,  to  gratify  appetites  before  they  are  raised, 
and  raise  such  appetites  a^  nature  never  planted. 
You  never  heard  the  most  delicious  music,  which 
is  the  praise  of  one^s  self;  nor  saw  the  most 
beautiful  object,  which  is  the  work  of  one's  own 
hands.  Your  votaries  pass  away  their  youth  in 
a  dream  of  mistaken  pleasures,  while  Ihey  are 
hoarding  up  anguish,  torment,  and  remorse  for 
old  age. 

*  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  the  gods  and 
of  good  men,  an  agreeable  companion  to  the 
artizan,  a  household  guardian  to  the  fathers  of 
families,  a  patron  and  protector  of  servants,  an 
associate  in  all  true  a^d  generous  friendships. 
The  banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never  costly, 
but  always  delicious ;  for  none  eat  or  drink  at 
them  who  are  not  invited  by  hunger  and  thirst. 
Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and  their  wakings 
cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in 
years  ^  and  those  who  are  in  years,  of  being 
honoured  by  those  who  are  young.  In  a  word,  my 
followers  are  favoured  by  the  gods,  beloved  by 
their  acquaintance,  cs^cmed  by  their  country, 
'  and,  afler  the  close  of  their  labours,  honoured 
by  posterity.' 

We  know  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero, 
to  which  of  these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his 
heart;  and,  I  believe,  every  one  who  reads  this 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve  his  choice. 

I  very  much  admire  the  speeches  of  these 
ladies  as  containing  in  them  the  chief  arguments 
for  a  life  of  virtue,  or  a  life  of  pleasure,  that 
could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  heathen ;  but 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  different  fig- 
ures he  gives  the  two  goddesses.  Our  modern 
authors  have  represented  pleasure  or  vice  with 
an  alluring  face,  but  ending  in  snakes  and 
monsters.  Here  she  appears  in  all  the  charms ' 
bf  beauty,  though  they  are  all  false  and  bor- 
rowed; and  by  that  means  composes  a  vision 
entirely  natural  and  pleasing. 

I  have  translated  this  allegory  for  the  benefit 
of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  particularly 
of  those  who  are  still  in  the  deplorable  state  of 
non-existence,  and  whom  I  must  earnestly  en- 
treat to  come  into  the  world.  Let  my  embryos 
show  the  least  inclination  to  any  single  virtue, 
and  I  shall  allow  it  to  be  a  struggling  towards 
birth,  I  do  not  expect  of  them  that,  like  the 
hero  in  the  foregoing  story,  they  should  go 
about  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  with  a  dob  in 
their  hands,  and  a  lion's  skin  on  their  shoulders, 
to  root  out  monsters,  and  destroy  tyrants ;  but, 
as  the  finest  author  of  all  antiquity  has  said 
upon  this  very  occasion,  thouoh  a  man  has  not 
the  abilities  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  most 
shining  parts  of  a  grcit  character,  he  has  cer- 
tainly the  capacity  of  bjing  just,  faithful,  modest, 
and  temperate. 


No.  98.]        Tkunday,  Notember  34, 1709. 
From  my  oton  Apartmentt  Nnember  23. 


I  READ  the  following  letter,  which  waa  Ml 
for  me  this  evening,  wiSi  very  much  concern  for 
the  lady's  condition  who  sent  it,  who  expresses 
the  state  of  her  mind  with  great  franknesSv  as 
all  people  ought  who  talk  to  Uieir  physiciana. 

*Ma.  BicKBRSTAFF, — ^Though  you  are  stricken 
in  years,  and  have  had  great  experience  in  the 
world,  I  believe  you  will  say,  there  are  not  fre- 
quently such  difncult  occasions  to  act  in  with 
decency,  as  those  wherein  I  am  entangled.  I 
am  a  woman  in  love,  and  that  yon  will  allow  to 
be  the  most  unhappy  of  all  circumstances  in 
human  life.  Nature  has  formed  us  with  a 
strong  reluctance  against  owning  such  a  pas- 
sion, and  custom  has  made  it  criminal  in  us  to 
make  advances.  A  gentleman,  whom  I  will 
call  Fabio,'  has  the  entire  possession  of*  my 
heart.  I  am  so  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
that  he  makes  no  scruple  of  communicating  to 
me  an  ardeqt  affection  he  has  for  Cleora,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  also  makes' me  her  confi. 
dant.  Most  part  of  my  life  I  am  in  company 
with  the  one  or  the  other,  and  am  always  enter- 
tained with  his  passion,  or  her  triumph.  Cleora 
is  one  of  those  ladies  who  think  they  are  .virtu- 
ous  if  they  are  not  guilty;  and,  without  any 
delicacy  of  choice,  resolves  to  take  the  best  ofier 
which  shall  be  made  to  her.  With  this  prospect 
she  puts  off  declaring  herself  in  favour  of  Fabio, 
until  she  sees  what  lovers  will  fall  into  her 
snares,  which  she  lays  in  all  public  places,  with 
all  the  art  of  gestures  and  glances.  This  re- 
solution  she  has  herself  told  me.  Though  I 
love  him  better  than  life,  I  would  not  gain  him 
by  betraying  Cleora;  or  committing  such  a 
trespass  against  modesty,  as  letting  him  know 
myself  that  I  love  him.  You  are  an  astrologer, 
what  shall  I  do  7 

'  DIANA  DOUBTFUL.^ 

This  lady  has  said  very  justly,  that  the  ood- 
dition  of  a  woman  in  love  is  of  all  others  the 
most  miserable.  Poor  Diana!  how  must  she 
be  racked  with  jealousy,  when  'Fabio  talks  of 
Cleora!  how  with  indignation,  when  Cleora 
makes  a  property  of  Fabio !  A  female  lover  s# 
tn  the  condition  of  a  ghosts  that  wanden  about 
its  heloDed  treasure,  without  power  to  tpeak^ 
until  it  is  spoken  to,  I  desire  Diana  to  oontiniiB 
in  ^is  circumstance :  for  I  aoe  on  eye  of  com- 
fort in  her  cose,  and  will  take  all  proper  mea- 
sures to  extricate  her  out  of  this  unhappy  game 
of  cross-purposes.  Since  Cleora  is  upon  the 
catch  with  her  charms,  and  has  no  particular 
regard  for  Fabio,  I  shall  place  a  couple  of  spe- 
cial fellows  in  her  way,  who  shall  both  address 
to  her,  and  have  each  a  better  estate  than  Fabio. 
They  are  both  already  taken  with  her,  «nd  are 
preparing  for  being  of  her  retinue  the  ensoiiij^ 
winter. 

To  women  of  this  worldly  turn,  as  I  apppre- 
hend  Cleora  to  be,  we  must  reckon  backward 
in  our  computation  of  merit ;  and  when  a  fkir 
lady  thinks  only  of  making  her  spouse  a  oon- 
venient  domestic,  the  notion  of  worth  tnd  ralue 
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is  altered,  and  the  lover  is  tlic  more  acceptable, 
the  less  he  is  considerable.  The  two  I  shall 
throw  into  the  way  of  Cleora  are,  Orson  Thicket 
and  Mr.  Walter  Wisdom.  Orson  is  a  hunts- 
man, whose  father^s  death,  and  some  difficulties 
about  legacies,  brought  oat  of  the  woods  to 
town  last  November.  He  was  at  that  time  one 
of  thoee  country  savages,  who  despise  the  sofU 
ness  they  meet  in  town  and  court ;  and  profess- 
edly  show  thei^  strength  and  roughness  in  every 
motion  and  gesture,  in  scorn  of  our  bowing  and 
criiiging.  He  was,  at  his  first  appearance,  very 
remarkable  for  that  piece  of  good  breeding 
peculiar  to  natural  Britons,  to  wit,  defiance ;  and 
showed  every  one  he  met  he  was  as  good  a  man 
as  he.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fierceness, 
he  WQuId. sometimes  attend  the  discourse  of  a 
roan  of  sttise,  and  look  at  the  charms  of  a  beauty, 
with  his  eyes  and  mouth  open.  He  was  in  this 
posture  when,  in  the  beginning  of  last  Decem- 
ber, he  was  shot  by  Cleora  from  a  side-box. 

From  that  moment  he  soflened  into  humanity, 
forgot  his  dogs  and  horses,  and  now  moves  and 
ap^iks  with  civility  and  address. 

Wat.  Wisdom,  by  the  death  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther, came  to  a  great  estate,  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded just  far  enough  in  his  studies  to  be  very 
impertinent,  and  at  the  years  when  the  law 
gives  him  possession  of  his  fortune,  and  his  own 
oonstitntion  is  too  warm  for  the  management 
of  iL  Orson  is  learning  to  fence  and  dance,  to 
please  and  fight  for  his  mistress ;  and  Walter 
preparing  fine  horses,  and  a  jingling  chariot, 
to  enchant  her.  All  persons  concerned  will 
appear  at  the  next  opera,  where  will  begin  the 
ivild-goose^chase;  and  I  doubt  Fabio  will  see 
himself  so  overlooked  for  Orson  or  Walter,  as 
to  turn  his  eyes  on  the  modest  passion  and  be- 
coming  languor  in  the  countenance  of  Diana ; 
It  being  my  design  to  supply  with  the  art  of 
love,  aU  those  who  preserve  the  sincere  passion 
of  it 

WiWa  Coffee-house^  November  23. 

An  ingenious  and  worthy  gentleman,  my 
ancient  friend,*  fell  into  discourse  with  me  this 
eveoingf  upon  the  force  and  efficacy  which  the 
writings  of  good  poets  have  on  the  minds  of 
their  intelligent  readers ;  and  recommended  to 
me  his  sense  of  the  matter,  thrown  together  in 
the  following  manner,  which  he  desired  me  to 
eommanicate  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  in 
my  Essays.    I  choose  to  do  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,*  says  he, 
'that  virtue  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart  of 
man,  when  it  comes  recommended  by  the 
powerful  charms  of  poetry.  The  most  active 
principle  in  our  mind  is  the  imagination :  to  it 
a  good  poet  makes  his  court  perpetually,  and 
by  this  {acuity  takes  care  to  gain  it  first  Our 
passions  and  inclinations  come  over  next ;  and 
our  reason  surrenders  itself  with  pleasure,  in 
the  «[Ht«  Thus,  the  whole  soul  is  insensibly 
faetrajftd  into  morality,  by  bribing  the  fancy 
with  beautiful  and  agreeable  images  of  those 

*  Probably  Dr.  llioinBS  Walker,  bead  ncboolmaster  at 
Iba  Ckartrenx,  wbere  Steel  and  Addison  were  his 
^^'^     or  peiiiapi  Dr.  Ellis,  tben  master  of  tbe  Cliar- 


very  things  that  in  the  books  of  the  philosophers 
appear-austere,  and  have  at  tlie  best  but  a  kind 
of  forbidding  aspect  In  a  word,  the  poets  do, 
as  it  were,  strew  the  rough  paths  of  virtue  so 
full  of  flowers,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  the 
uneasiness  of  them ;  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  pleasures,  and  the  most  bewitching  al- 
lurements,  at  the  time  we  are  making  progress 
in  the  severest  duties  of  life. 

*  All  men  agree,  that  licentious  poems  do,  of 
all  writings,  soonest  corrupt  tlie  heart  And 
why  should  we  not  be  universally  persuaded, 
that  the  grave  and  serious  perfrrmancesof  such 
as  write  in  the  most  engaging  manner,  hy  a 
kind  of  divine  impulse,  must  1^  the  most  effec- 
tual persuasives  to  goodness  1  If,  therefore,  I 
were  blessed  with  a  son,  in  order  to  the  forming 
of  his  manners,  which  is  making  him  truly  my 
son,  I  should  be  continually  putting  into  his 
hand  some  fine  poet  The  graceful  sentences, 
and  the  manly  sentiments,  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  every  great  and  sublime  writer, 
are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  ornamental  and 
valuable  furniture  that  can  be,  for  a  young  gentle- 
man's head  ;  methinks  they  show  like  so  much 
rich  embroidery  upon  the  brain.  Let  me  add 
to  this,  that  humanity  and  tenderness,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  true  greatness  in  the 
mind,  are  inspired  by  the  muses  in  such  patheti- 
cal  language,  that  all  we  find  in  prose-authors 
towards  the  raising  and  improving  of  these  pas- 
sions is,  in  comparison,  but  cold,  5r  lukewarm 
at  the  best  There  is,  besides,  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  a  sedate  magnanimity,  and  a  noble 
turn  of  virtue,  that  distinguishes  the  hero  from 
the  plain  honest  man,  to  which  verse  can  only 
raise  us.  The  bold  metaphors,  and  sounding 
numbers,  peculiar  to  the  poets,  rouse  up  all  our 
sleeping  faculties,  and  alarm  the  whole  powers 
of  the  soul,  much  like  that  excellent  trumpeter 
mentioned  by  Virgil  :* 

Quo  non  pnestantior  alter 

^re  ciere  vires,  Martemque  accendere  cantu. 

Firg.  JEn.  vi.  165. 


-None  so  renowned 


With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

I  fell  into  this  train. of  thinking  this  evening 
upon  reading  a  passage  in  a  masque  writ  by 
Milton,*  where  two  brothers  are  introduced 
seeking  their  sister,  whom  they  had  lost  in  a 
dark  night  and  thick  wood.  One  of  the  bro- 
thers is  apprehensive  lest  the  wandering  virgin 
should  be  overpowered  with  fears,  through  the 
darkness  and  loneliness  of  the  time  and  placed' 
This  gives  the  other  occasion  to  make  the  follow- 
ing reflections,  which,  as  I  read  them,  made  me 
forffct  my  age,  and  renewed  in  me  the  warm 
desires  oiler  virtue,  so  natural  to  uncorruptcd 
youth. 


*  Milton's  *  Comas'  was  founded  on  the  following  real 
story :  The  cart  of  Bridgewater  beini?  preaidenl  of  Wales, 
in  1634,  had  his  residence  at  Ludlow-Castle,  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  Lord  Bracly  and  Mr.  E^rton,  hi«  sons,  and  lady 
Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  pasRing  ihrotifh  a  place 
called  the  Hay-wood  Forest,  in  Herefordshire,  were  be- 
nighted, and  the  lady  was  for  some  short  time  lost.  This 
accident  being  related  to  their  father  upon  their  arrival 
at  his  castie,  furnished  a  subject  which  Milton  wrought 
into  one  of  tin  finest  poems  of  the  kind  in  any  languaife. 
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I  do  not  think  my  Bister  so  to  seek, 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book. 

And  the  svyeet  peace  that  eoodness  bosoms  ever, 

A»  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 

(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  tatr  dim  tiioughts. 

And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.    And  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude : 

Where,  with  her  bf>5t  nurse.  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings 

That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 

Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired : 

He  fhat  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 

May  sit  i'  th'  cenlire,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 


No.  99.]         Saturday^  November  36, 1709. 

Spiral  tragicum  satis  et  felictter  audet. 

Hot.  3.  £p^  i.  166. 

He,  fortunately  bold,  breathes  true  sublime. 
WUl*8.  Coffee-house^  November  25. 

I  HATE  been  this  evening  recollecting  what 
passages,  since  I  could  first  think,  have  Ief\  the 
strongest  impressions  upon  my  mind  ;  and,  afler 
strict  inquiry,  I  am  convinced  that  the  impulses 
I  have  received  from  theatrical  representations 
have  had  a  greater  effect  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  wrought  in  me  by  the  little  occur- 
rences  of  my  private  life!  My  old  friends. 
Hart*  and  Mohun,t  the  one  by  his  natural  and 
proper  force,  the  other  by  his  great  skill  and  art, 
never  failed  to  send  me  home  full  of  such  ideas 
as  affected  my  behaviour,  and  made  me  insensi. 
bly  more  courteous  and  humane  to  my  friends 
and  acquaintance.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a 
good  play  to  make  every  man  a  hero ;  but  it 
certainly  gives  him  a  livelier  sense  of  virtue  and 
merit,  than  he  had  when  he  entered  the  theatre. 

This  rational  pleasure,  as  I  always  call  it,  has 
lor  many  years  been  very  little  tasted :  but  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  true  spirit  of  it  is  reviving 
again  amongst  us,  by  a  due  regard  to  what  is 

£  resented,  and  by  supporting  only  one  play- 
ouse.  It  has  been  within  £e  observation  of 
the  youngest  amongst  us,  that  while  there  were 
two  houses,  they  did  not  outvie  each  other  by 
such  representations  as  tend  to  the  instruction 
and  ornament  of  life,  but  by  introducing  mimi- 
cal dances,  and  fulsome  buffooneries.  For  when 
an  excellent  tragedy  was  to  be  acted  in  one 
house,  the  iodder-dancer  carried  tiie  whole  town 
to  the  other.  Indeed  such  an  evil  as  this  must 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  two  theatres,  as 
certainly  as  that  there  are  more  who  can  see 
than  can  think.  Every  one  is  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  the  fellow  on  the  ladder,  and  can  see 
bis  activity  in  coming  down  safe  ;  but  very  few 
are  judges  of  the  distress  of  a  hero  in  a  play, 

t  Hart  was  boy  or  apprentice  to  Robinson,  at  the  play- 
house in  Black  Friars,  where  he  acted  women's  parts. 
When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and  the  stage  was  put 
down,  many,  indeed  most  of  the  players  went  into  the 
royal  army,  and  lost  or  exposed  their  lives  for  the  king. 

X  Mohun  was  likewise  bred  up  to  the  business  of  a 
player,  for  he  also  was  an  apprentice,  and  played  wo* 
men's  parts. 


or  of  his  manner  of  behaviour  in  thoee  circum- 
stances. Thus,  to  please  the  people,  two  bouses 
must  entertain  tliem  with  what  they  can  under- 
stand, and  not  with  things  which  are  designed 
to  improve  their  understanding :  and  the  readi- 
est way  to  gain  good  audiences  must  be,  to  offer 
such  tnings  as  are  most  relished  by  the  crowd ; 
that  is  to  say,  immodest  'action,  empty  show,  or 
impertinent  activity.  In  short,  two  houses  can- 
not  hope  to  subsist,  but  by  means  which  are 
contradictory  to  the  very  institution  of  a  theatre 
in  a  well-governed  kingdom.* 

I  have  ever  bad  this  sense  of  the  thing,  and 
for  that  reason  have  rejoiced  that  my  ancient 
coeval  friend  of  Drury-lane,  though  he  had  sold 
off  most  of  his  moveables,  still  kept  possession 
of  his  palace ;  and  trembled  for  him,  when  he 
had  lately  liked  to  have  been  taken  by  a  strata- 
gem.  There  hJtVe,  for  many  ages,  been  a  certain 
learned  sort  of  unlearned  men  in  this  nation, 
called  attornies,  who  have  taken  upon  them  to 
solve  all  difficulties  by  increasing  them,  and  are 
called  upon  to  the  assistance  of  alii  who  are  lazy, 
or  weak  of  understanding.  The  insolence  of  a 
ruler  of  this  palace  made  him  resign  the  posses- 
sion of  it  to  the  management  of  my  above-men- 
tioned  friend,  Divito.t  Divito  was  too  modest 
to  know  when  to  resign  it,  until  he  had  the 
opinion  and  sentence  of  the  law  for  his  removal. 
Both  these  in  length  of  time  were  obtained 
against  him ;  but  as  the  great  Archimedes  do- 
fended  Syrocu*  with  so  powerful  engines,  that 
if  he  threw  a  rope  or  piece  of  wood  over  the 
wall,  the  enemy  fled ;  so  Divito  had  wounded 
all  adversaries  with  so  much  skill,  that  men 
feared  even  to  be  in  the  right  against  him.  For 
this  reason,  the  lawful  ruler  sets  up  an  attorney 
to  expel  an  attorney,  and  choee  a  name  dreadfiil 
to  the  stage,  who  only  seemed  able  to  beat 
Divito  out  of  his  entrenchments. 

On  the  twenty-second  instant,  a  night  ef 
public  rejoicing,  the  enemies  of  Divito  made 
a  largess  to  the  po6ple  of  faggots,  tubs,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  which  was  erected 
mto  a  bonfire  before  the  palace.  Plentiful  cans 
were  at  the  same  time  distributed  among  the 
dependencies  of  that  principality ;  and  the  artnU 
rival  of  Divito,  observing  them  prepared  for 
enterprise,  presented  the  lawful  owner  of  the 
neighbouring  edifice,  and  showed  his  deputation 
under  him.  War  immediately  ensued  upon  the 
peaceful  empire  of  wit  and  the  muses;  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  sacking  Rome  did  na 
threaten  a  more  barbarous  devastation  of  w 
and  sciences.  But,  when  they  had  forced  th«r 
entrance,  the  experienced  Divito  had  detacheo 
all  his  subjecte,  and  evacuated  all  his  storw. 
The  neighbouring  inhabitonte  report,  that  the 
refuse  of  Divito»8  followers  marched  off  the 


♦  From  the  year  1570  to  the  year  1C29.  when  the  ptaJ 
house  in  White  Friars  was  finished,  no  less  than  mwc" 
teen  play-houwss  had  been  built.  ' . 

t  This  and  the  fbllowing  paragraph  Tteftrloi^ 
action  between  William  Collier,  Esq.  a»d  ^""527. 
Rich,  Esq.  two  lawyers,  of  which  there  is  heregi>e» 
very  ludicrous  account  ,_*-„ 

Rich  was  the  patentee  of  Drurylane  th««*rB.  ^V 
Collier,  having  first  obtained  a  licence  W/*J°  *  Yu,8 
pany  of  players,  procured  next  a  lease  o^^^^^^i- 
play-house,  fVom  the  landlords,of  it.  and  «"«[."?"  «. 
.  ihority,  by  the  help  of  a  hired  rabble,  hs  fi)rcit)Jy  «* 
I  pelled  Rich  and  got  possessioa 
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night  belbie,  disguised  in  magnificence ;  door- 
keepers came  out  clad  like  cardinals,  and  scene, 
drawers  like  iicathen  gods.  Divito  himself  was 
wrap|)ed  up  hi  one  of  his  black  clouds,  and  left 
to  Ihu  enemy  nothing  but^n  empty  stage,  full  of 
trap-doors,  known  only  to  hirusclf  and  liia  ad- 
herents. 

Friim  fny  own  Apartment^  Novemler  25. 

J  have  already  taken  great  pains  to  itaspire 
notions  of  houour  and  virtue  into  the  |x;oplo  of 
tliis  kingdom,  and  used  all  gentle  metliods  ima- 
l^inablc,  to  bring  those  who  are  dead  in  idleness, 
folly,  and  pleasure,  into  liib,  by  applying  thtnn- 
seivcs  to  learning,  wisdom,  and  industry.  But, 
Bince  fair  means  are  inrtfoctual,  I  must  proceed 
to  extremities,  and  shall  give  my  good  friends, 
the  company  of  upholders,  full  power  to  bury 
all  such  dead  as  they  meet  with,  who  are  with- 
in  my  ibrmer  descriptions  of  deceased  persons. 
In  the  nicai>  time  the  iollowing  remonstrance 
of  that  corporation  I  take  to  be  very  just. 


'  From  our  office  nrar  Tray-market,  November  23. 
•Worthy  Sir, — Ujwn  reading  your  Tatler  on 
Saturday  last,  by  which  we  received  the  agrcea- 
ble  news  of  so  many  deuths,  we  immediately 
ordered  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  blacks; 
and  our  servants  have  wrouglit  night  and  day 
ever  since,  to  furnish  out  the  necessaries   for 
tiiesc  deceased.     IJut  so  it  ia,  sir,  that  of  this 
vast  number  of  dead  bodies  that  go  putrifying 
up  and  down  the  streets,  not  one  of  them  has 
oomc  to  us  to  be  bi:rled.    Though  we  should  bo 
loath  to  be  any  hindrance  to  our  good  friends 
the  physicians,  yet  we  cannot  but  take  notice 
what  iufcction  her  majesty's  subjects  are  liable 
to  from  the  horrible  slL-nch  of  so  many  corsos. 
Sir,  we  will  not  detain  you ;  our  caso  in  short 
is  I'.is  ;  here  are  we  caiburkcd   in  this  under- 
takii»£r    for   the    public   good :   now»   if  people 
fthould  be  suD'ered  to  go  unburied  at  this  rate, 
there  is  an  end  of  tlie  useluHcst  manufactures 
and  handicrafts  of  the  kingdom ;  for  where  will 
be  your  sextons,  coftin-makers,  and  plumbers  ? 
what  will  become  of  yo"r  embalmcrs,  epitaph- 
mongers,  and  chief  mourners  ?     We  are  loath 
to  drive   this   matter  any  farther,  thousjh  we 
tremble  at  the  consequences  of  it;  for  if  it  shall 
be  left  lo  every  dead  man's  discretion  nut  to  be 
buried  until  he  sees  his  time,  no  mnn  can  say 
where  that  will  end;  but  thus  much  we  will 


riddance,  we  desire  a  further  power  from  your 
worship,  to  take  up  such  deceased  as  shall  not 
liave  complied  with  your  first  orders,  wherever 
we  meet  tliem ;  and  if  after  that  there  shall  be 
complaints  of  any  persons  so  oftending,  let  them 
lie  at  our  doors.  We  are,  your  worship's  until 
death, 

*  The  master  and  company  of  Upholders. 

•  P.  S.  We  are  ready  to  give  in  our  printed 

proposals  at  large ;  and  if  your  worship  approves 
of  our  undertaking,  we  desire  tlie  fblk>wing 
advertisement  may  be  inserted  in  your  next 
paper : 

*  Whereas  a  commission  of  interment  has 
been  awarded  against  doctor  John  Partridge, 
philomath^  profesHor  of  physic  and  astrology ; 
and  whereas  the  said  Partridge  hath  not  sur- 
rendered himself,  nor  sliown  cause  to  the  con- 
trary ;  these  are  to  certify,  that  the  company  of 
upholders  will  proceed  to  bury  him  from  Cord- 
waincrs-hall,  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-ninth  in- 
stant, where  any  six  of  his  surviving  friends, 
who  still  believe  him  to  be  alive,  are  desired  to 
come  prepared  to  hold  up  the  pall. 

*Note.  We  shall  light  away  at  six  in  the 
evening,  there  being  to  bo  a  sermon.' 
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Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  rcdeunt  Bntiimia  rc^na. 

rirg.  Eel.  iv.  ver.  6. 

Returning  justice  brings  a  golden  age.         A.  IV. 
Sheer-lane,  November  38. 


lake  upon  us  to  allirm,  that  sueh  a  toleration 
will  ho  inttilerable. 

*  What  would  niuko  us  easy  in  lliis  matter  is 

tto  more,  but  that  your  worship  would  be  jdeascd 

to  i^^<.Je  out  your  ortlers  to  ditto  Dead  to  repair 

ibr'hwith  to  our  oflieo,  in  order  lo  tlinir  inter- 

mci  t ;  where  const^mt  attendauco  shall  be  given 

to  treat  with   all   perKons   aerordi ng    to   their 

<{uality,  and  the  poor  to  be  buried  for  nothing; 

and  for  the  convenience  of  such  pnrsons  as  are 

willing  enough  to  be  dead,  hut  that  they  arc 

afraid  their  friends  and  relations  should  know 

it,  we  have  a  back  door  into  Warwick-street, 

from  whence  they  may  be  interred  with   all 

secrecy  imaginable,  and  without  loss  of  time, 

<kr  hindrance  of  business.     But  in  caso  of  obsti. 

oMy,  for  we  would  gladly  make  a  thorough 

2  C 


I  WAS  la.st  week  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
garden  of  Lincoln's-Inn  (a  favour  that  is  inr* 
dulled  mo. by  several  of  the  benchers,*  who 
are  my  intimate  friend.s,  and  grown  old  with  me 
in  this  neighboifrhood).when  according  to  tlio 
nature  of  men  in  years,  who  have  made  but  little 
proj,'ress  in  the  advancement  of  their  fortune  or 
their  fame,  I  was  repining  at  the  sudden  rise 
of  many  persons  who  are  my  juniors,  and  in- 
deed, at  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  hon* 
our,  and  all  other  blessings  of  life.     I  was  lost 
in  this  thought,  when  the  night  came  upon  me, 
and  drew  my  mind  into  a  tar  more  agreeable 
contemplation.    The  heaven  above  me  appeared 
in  all  its  glories,  and  presented  mc  with  such  a 
hemisphere  of  .Mari^  as  made  the  most  agreeable 
pros[)ect  imaginable  to  one  who  delights  in  the 
study  of  nature.     It  happened  to  be  a  freezing 
rii^lit,  wliieh  li;id  ].uril!rd  the  whoh^  body  of  air 
into  .such  a  hri;;lit  transparent  ffilhcr,  as  made 
every  constclhJion  visiblrj ;   and   at  tlie  same 
time,  n-ave  such  a  particular  irlo.ving  to  the  stars, 
that  1  thor.uht  it  the  riehest  sky  I  had  ever  scon. 
1  could  not  behold  a  scf  ne  so  vvoudertnlly  adorned 
and  lighted  up,  if  I  may  Ije  allo\\ed  that  expres. 
sion,  without  saitablc  mrdilationa  on  the  author 
of  such  illn.«;trious  and  amazing  objects :  for,  on 
these  occasions,  pliilospphy  suggests  motives  to 
religion,  and  reli'^'ion  adds  pleasure  to  philosophy. 

*  Prom  this  hein;;  mentioned  ni '  a  favour  (tola  the 
|}o,uchcr<;/  it  should  sfnn  that  the  littcrty  of  walking  in 
thrt  gardens  cit'  ih",  liinn  of  court  was  uol  generally  aU 
lowed,  as  it  has  l>een  of  late  yt-ars. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  usual  leihpcr 
and  serenity  of  soul,  I  retired  to  my  lodgings, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  hiving  passed  away  a 
few  hours  in  the  proper  employments  of  a  rea- 
sonable creature;  and  promising  myself  that  my 
slumbers  would  be  sweet,  I  no  sooner  fell  into 
them,  but  I  drenmed  a  dream,  or  saw  a  vision, 
for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it,  that  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  my  evening  meditation,  and  had 
something  in  it  so  solemn  and  serious,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  communicating  it;  though  I 
must  confess,  the  wildness  of  imagination, 
which,  in  a  dream  is  always  loose  and  irregular, 
discovers  itself  too  much  in  several  parts  of  it 

Metliouirht  I  saw  the  same  azure  sky  diver- 
flificd  with  the  same  glorious  luminaries  which 
had  entertained  me  a  little  before  I  fell  asleep. 
I  was  looking  very  attentively  on  that  sign  in 
the  heavens  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Balance,*  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  ap|)cared 
in  it  an  extraordinary  light,  as  if  the  sun  should 
rise  at  midnight.  By  its  increasing  in  breadth 
and  lustre,  I  soon  found  that  it  approached  to- 
wards the  earth;  and  at  length  could  discern 
SQmething  like  a  shadow  hovering  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  glory,  which,  in  a  little  time  after, 
I  distinctly  perceived  to  be  the  figure  of  a  Wo- 
man. I  fancied  at  first,  it  might  have  been  the 
angel,  or  intelligence  that  guided  the  constella. 
tion  from  whicli  it  descended ;  but,  upon  a  nearer 
Tiew,  I  saw  about  her,  all  the  emblems  with 
which  the  goddess  of  justice  is  usually  described. 
Her  countenance  was  unspeakably  awful  and 
majestic,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  to  those  whose 
eyes  were  strong  enough  to  behold  it;  her 
smiles  transported  with  rapture,  her  frowns 
terrified  to  despair.  She  held  in  her  hand  a 
mirror,  endowed  with  the  same  qualities  as  that 
Which  the  painters  put  into  the  hand  of  truth. 
^  There  streamed  from  it  a  light,* which  dis- 
tinguished itself  frona  all  the  splendours  that 
surrounded  her,  more  than  a  flash  of  lightning 
shines  in  the  midst  of  day-light.  As  she  moved 
it  in  her  hand,  it  brightened  the  heavens,  the 
air,  or  the  earth.  When  she  had  descended  so 
low  as  to  he  seen  and  heard  by  mortals,  to 
make  the  pomp  of  her  appearance  more  sup- 
portable, she  threw  darkness  and  clouds  «bout 
iier,  that  tempered  the  light  into  a  ^thousand 
beautiful  shades  and  colours,  and  multiplied 
that  lustre,  which  was  before  too  strong  and 
da2zling,  into  a  variety  qf  milder  glories. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  woi^ld  was  in  an  alarm, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  gathered  together 
upon  a  spacious  plain  ;  so  that  I  seemed  to  have 
tbe  whole  species  before  my  eyes.  A  voice  was 
heard  from  the  clouds,  declaring  the  intention 
of  this  visit,  which  was  to  restore  and  appro- 
priate to  every  one  living  what  was  his  due. 
The  fear  and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  which  ap- 
peared in  that  great  assembly,  after  this  solemn 
'  declaration,  are  not  to  be  expressed.  The  first 
edict  was  then  pronounced,  *  That  all  titles  and 
ckims  to  riches  and  estates,  or  to  any  part  of 
them,  should  be  immediately  vested  in  the 
fightful  owner.'    Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 


•  Libra,  or  the  Balance,  is  next  the  sign  Virjfo,  into 
whicli  ABtfBS,  the  foddew  of  Justice,  was  translated, 
wiKn  she  oottld  no  longer  stay  on  eartiL 


I  the  earth  held  up  tlie  instruments  of  their 
tenure,  whether  in  parchment,  papcf,  wax,  or 
any  otlier  form  of  conveyance ;  and  as  the  god- 
dess moved  the  mirror  of  truth  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  so  that  the  light  which  flowed  from 
it  fell  upon  the  multitude,  they  examined  the 
several  instruments  by  the  beams  of  it.  The 
rays  of  this  mirror  had  a  particular  quality  of 
setting  fire  to  all  forgery  and  fals^ood.  The 
blaze  of  papers,  the  melting  of  seals,  and  crack. 
Kng  of  parchments,  made  a  very  odd  scene.  The 
fire  very  often  ran  through  two  or  three  lines 
only,  and  then  stopped.  Though  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  the  flames  chiefly  broke  out 
among  the  interlineations  and  codicils  ;  the  light 
of  the  mirror,  as  it  was  turned  up  and  down, 
pierced  into  all  the  dark  corners  and  recesses 
of  the  univer.se,  and  by  that  means  detected  many 
writings  and  records  which  had  been  hidden  or 
buried  by  time,  chance,  or  design.  This  occa- 
sioned a  wonderful  revolution  among  the  people. 
At  tlie  same  time,  the  spoils  of  extortion,  fraud, 
and  robbery,  with  all  the  fruits  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  were  thrown  together  in  a  prodigious 
pile,  that  almost  reached  to  the  clouds,  and  was 
called,  *The  Mount  of  Restitution  ;'  to  which  all 
injured  persons  were  invited,  to  receive  what 
belonged  to  them. 

One  might  see  crowds  of  people  in  tattered 
garments  come  up,  and  change  clothes  with 
others  that  were  dressed  with  lace  and  em- 
broidery. Several  who  were  Plums^  or  very 
near  it,  became  men  of  moderate  fortunes  ;  and 
many  others,  who  were  overgrown  in  wealth 
and  possessions,  had  no  more  left  than  what 
they  usually  spent.  What  moved  my  concern 
roost  was,  to  see  a  certain  street  of  the  greatest 
credit  in  Europe,*  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
become  bankrupt. 

The  next  command  was,  for  the  whole  body 
of  mankind  to  separate  themselves  into  their 
proper  families  ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  bat 
an  edict  was  issued  out,  requiring  all  children 
*  to  repair  to  their  true  and  natural  fathers.' 
This  put  a  great  part  of  the  assembly  in  motion ; 
for,  as  the  mirror  was  moved  over  them,  it  in- 
spired every  one  with  such  a  natural  instinct, 
as  directed  them  to  their  real  parents.  It  was 
«a  very  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  the  fathers 
of  very  large  families  become  childless,  and 
bachelors  undone  by  a  charge  of  sons  and 
daughters.  You  might  see  a  presumptive-heir 
of  a  great  estate  ask  blessing  of  his  coachman, 
and  a  celebrated  toast  paying  her  duty  to  a  valet 
de  chamhre.  Many,  under  vows  of  celibacy, 
appeared  surrounded  with  a  numerous  issue. 
This  change  of  parentage  would  have  caused 
great  lamentation,  but  that  the  calamity  was 
pretty  common  ;  and  that  generally  those  who 
lost  their  children,  had  the  satisfliction  of  seeing 
them  put  into  the  hands  of  their  dearest  friends. 
Men  were  no  sooner  settled  in  their  right  to 
tlieir  possessions  and  their  progeny,  but  there 
was  a  third  order  proclaimed,  *That  all  the 
posts  of  dignity  and  honour  in  the  universe 
should  be  conferred  on  persons  of  the  greatest 


*AIIuding  without  doubt,  to  the  bankers  in  Lombatd- 
street .  The  prediction  of  Bickersiaff,  in  tins  particol v, 
was  ill-founded. 
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merit,  abilities,  and  perfection.*  The  handsome, 
(he  strong*,  and  the  wealthy,  immediately  preiSRcd 
forward ;  bat,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  s})Icn- 
dour  of  the  mirror,  which  played  upon  tlieir 
faces,  they  immediately  fell  back  amonor  the 
crowd  :  but  as  the  goddess  tried  the  multitude 
by  her  gloss,  as  the  eagle  does  its  young*  ones 
by  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  it  was  remarkable,  that 
erery  one  turned  away  his  face  from  it,  who 
had  not  distinguished  himself  either  by  virtue, 
knowledge,  or  capacity  in  business,  cither  mili- 
tary or  civil.  This  select  assembly  was  drawn 
up  in  the  centre  of  a  prodigous  multitude,  which 
was  diffused  on  all  sides,  and  stood  observing 
them,  as  idle  people  use  to  gather  about  a  regi- 
ment that  are  exercising  their  arms.  They 
were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies  :  in  the  first, 
were  the  men  of  virtue;  in  the  second,  men  of 
koowled<re;  and  in  the  third,  the  men  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  first  column 
without  a  sccrtt  veneration,  their  asj>ects  were 
80  sweetened  with  humanity,  raised  with  con- 
templation, emboldened  with  resolution,  and 
adorned  with  the  most  ajrrceable  airs,  which  are 
those  that  proceed  from  secret  habiU  of  virtue. 
I  CQuld  not  but  take  notice,  that  there  ^^ere 
many  faces  amonjr  ihcm  which  were  unknown, 
not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  even  to  several  of 
their  own  body. 

In  tlio  second  column,  consisting  of  the  men 
of  knowledge,  there  had  been  groat  disputes  be- 
fore they  fell  into  the  ranks,  which  they  did 
not  do  at  last  without  the  positive  command  of 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  the  assembly. 
She  had  so  ordered  it,  that  men  of  the  greatest 
genius  and  stroncjrst  sense  were  placed  at  the 
nead  of  the  column.  Behind  these  were  such 
as  had  formed  their  minds  very  much  on  the 
thoughts  aniwritin;:j"8  of  others.  In  the  rear 
of  tl»c  column  were  men  who  had  more  wit 
than  sense,  or  more  learning  than  understand- 
ing. All  living  authors  of  any  value  were  rnnged 
in  one  of  these  classes  ;  but,  I  mast  confess,  I 
was  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  great  body  of 
editors,  critics,  commentators,  and  grammarians, 
meet  with  so  very  ill  a  reception.  They  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and,  with  a  great 
deal  of  arrogance,  demanded  the  first  station  in 
the  column  of  knowledge ;  but  the  goddess,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request,  clapped 
them  all  into  liveries,  and  bid  them  know  them- 
•elves  for  no  other  but  lackeys  of  the  learned. 

The  third  column  were  men  of  business,  and 
oonsiJiting  of  persons  in  military  and  civil  ca- 
pacitios.  The  former  marched  out  from  the 
rest,  and  plar«»d  themselves  in  the  front;  at 
which  the  others  shook  their  heads  at  them, 
but  did  not  think  fit  to  dispute  the  post  with 
them.  I  could  not  but  make  several  observa- 
tions upon  this  last  column  of  people ;  but  I 
have  certain  private  reasons  why  I  do  not  think 
fit  to  communicate  them  to  the  public.  In  order 
to  fill  up  all  the  posts  of  honour,  dignity,  and 
profit,  there  was  a  draught  made  out  of  each 
column  of  men,  who  were  masters  of  all  three 
qualifications  in  some  degree,  and  were  prefer- 
nd  to  stations  of  the  first  rank.  The  second 
draught  was  made  out  of  such  as  were  possessed 
of  any  two  of  the  qoalifications,  who  were  dis- 
posed of  in  stations  of  a  second  dignity.    Those 


who  were  left,  and  were  endowed  only  with  one 
of  them,  had  their  suitable  posts.  When  this 
was  over,  there  remained  many  places  of  trust 
and  profit  unfilled,  for  which  there  were  fresh 
draughts  made  out  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude, who  had  any  appearance  of  these  excel- 
lences, or  were  'recommended  by  tiiose  who 
possessed  them  in  reality. 

All  were  surpris|||J6  see  so  many  new  faces 
in  the  roost  emincnit  dignities ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  was  very  well  plcaned  to  see  tliat  all  my 
friends  either  kept  their  present  posts,  or  were 
advanced  to  higher. 

Having  filled  my  paper  with  those  particulars 
of  my  vision  which  concern  the  male  part  of 
mankind,  I  must  reserve  for  another  occasion 
the  sequel  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  fair  sex. 
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— ;-PostqnaTn  frcgit  Rtiboellia  vcrsu, 
Esurii  iu lactam  Faridi  nisi  veniiit  A^aven. 

Jav.  Bat.  vii.  87. 

Rut  while  tho  common  suffrape  croTVTic^  his  cause. 
And  broke  ilic  iHMiches  with  their  lotid  applause  ; 
1118  riuiso  liad  starved,  had  not  a  piece  unread. 
And,  by  aiilajur  bought,  uuppliud  herbreaii, 

I  Dryden. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  30. 

Tire  progress  of  my  intended  account  of 
what  happened  when  justice  visited  mortals,  is 
at  present  interrupted  by  the  observation  and 
sense  of  an  injustice  against  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  even  in  a  kingdom  more  happy  in  the 
care  taken  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
subject,  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth. 
Tills  iniquity  is  committed  by  a  most  impreg- 
nable set  of  mortals,  men  who  are  rogues  within 
the  law ;  and,  in  the  very  commissiim  of  what 
they  are  guilty  df,  prolesscdiy  own  that  they 
forbear  no  injury,  but  from  the  terror  of  bcingf 
punished  for  it.  These  miscreants  are  a  set  of 
wretches  we  authors  call  pirates,  who  print  any 
book,  poem,  or  sermon,  as  soon  as  it  appears' in 
the  world,  in  a  smaller  volume  ;  and  sell  it,  as 
all  other  thieves  do  stolen  goods,  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  I  was  in  my  rage  cplling  them  rascals, 
plunderers,  robbers,  highwaymen.  But  they 
acknowledge  all  that,  and  arc  pleased  with  those, 
as  well  as  any  other  titles  ;  nay,  will  print  them 
themselves,  to  turn  the  penny.* 

I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  how  to  act  against 
such  open  enemies,  who  have  not  shame  enoug'h 
to  be  touched  with  our  reproaches,  and  are  as 
well  defended  against  what  we  can  say,  as  what 
we  can  do.  Railing,  therefore,  we  must  turn 
into  complaint,  which  I  cannot  forbear  making, 
when  I  consider  that  all  the  labours  of  my  long 
life  may  be  disappointed  by  the  first  man  that 
pleasps  to  rob  me.  I  had  flattered  myself  that 
my  stock  of  learning  was  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  which  would  very  hand- 
somely maintain  me  and  my  little  family,  who 
are  so  happy,  or  so  wise,  as  to  want  only  neces- 


•  Thia  paper  fpemii  to  have  been  occ'iFJoMed  by  a  pi 
rat'vl  edition  of  *  the  Lucubrations,'  which  came  ou^ 
jti.^t  at  this  lime. 
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ffiiries.  Before  men  had  corae  up  to  this  bare- 
faced impadonoe,  it  was  an  estate  to  have  a 
competency  of  rniderstanding. 

An  ingeniops  droll,  wiio  is  since  dead,  (and 
indeed  it  is  well  for  him  ho  is  so,  for  he  must 
have  starved  had  he  lived  to  this  day,)  used  to 
give  me  an  account  of  his  g^ood  husbandry  in 
the  management  of  his  learning.  He  was  a 
general  dealer,  and  had  }il|[|&mu8enients  as  well 
comical  as  serious.  The  merry  rogue  said, 
'  When  he  wanted  a  dinner,  he  writ  a  paragraph 
of  Table  Talk,  and  his  bookseller  upon  t«ight 
paid  the  reckoning.'  He  wasa  very  good  judge 
of  what  would  please  the  people,  and  could 
aptly  hit  both  the  genius  of  his  readers,  and 
the  season  of  the  year,  in  his  writings.  His 
brain,  which  was  his  estate,  had  as  regular  and 
dif&rent  produce  as  other  men's  land.  From 
the  beginning  of  November,  until  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  he  writ  pamphlets  and  letters 
to  members  of  parliament,  or  friends  in  the 
country.  But  sometimes  he  would  relieve  his 
ordinary  readers  with  a  murder,  and  lived  com- 
fortably a  week  or  two  upon  *  strange  and  la- 
mentable accidents.'  A  little  before  the  armiips 
took  the  field,  his  way  was  to  open  your  atten- 
tion  with  a  prodigy  ;  and  a  monster,  well  writ, 
vas  tw«  guineas  the  lowest  price.  I'his  prepa- 
red his  readers  for'  his  *  great  and  bloody  news' 
from  Flanders,  in  June  and  July.  Poor  Tom  ?* 
he  is*gone — But  I  observed,  he  always  looked 
veil  afler  a  battle,  and  was  apparently  fatter  in 
a  fighting  year.  Had  this  honest  careless  fel- 
low  lived  until  now,  famine  had  stared  him  in 
the  face,  and  interrupted  his  merriment ;  as  it 
must  be  a  solid  affliction  to  all  those  whoso  pen 
is  their  portion. 

As  for  my  part,  I  do  not  speak  wholly  for  my 
own  sake  in  this  point ;  for  palmistry  and  as- 
trology, will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than 
these  my  papers ;  so  that  I  am  only  in  the  con* 
dition  of  a  lawyer,  who  leaves  the  bar  for 
chamber-practice.  However,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  cause  of  learning  itself,  and  la- 
ment that  a  liberal  education  is  the  only  one 
vhich  a  polite  nation  makes  unprofitable.  All 
mechanical  artizaQS  are  allowed  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  invention  and  ingenuity  without  inva- 
sion ;  but  he  tliat  has  separated  himself  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  studied  the  wonders 
of  the  creation,  the  government  of  his  passions, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  has  an 
ambition  to  communicate  the  cfi'ect  of  half  his 
life  spent  in  such  noble  inquiries,  has  no  pro- 
perty in  what  he  is  willing  to  proiduce,  but  is 
exposed  to  robbery  and  want,  with  thw  melan- 
choly and  just  reflection,  that  he  is  the  only 
man  who  is  not  protected  by  his  country,  at  the 
earoe  time  that  he  bestdeserves  it  According  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  the  greater  the 
adventure  is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
fit of  those  who  succeed  m  it ;  and  by  this 
measure,  none  have  pretence  of  turning  their  la- 
boora  to  greater  advantage  than  persons  brought 

*  The  pcfMn  here  alluded  to,  was  prohnbly  ihn  hii- 
moroas  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  died  in  tlie  year  1T()4, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cloi^'lfr  of  Westminster  Aijbey. 
near  the  remain?  of  Mrs.  IVhn,  with  whom  lie  was  inti- 
mate in  his  life-time.  His  workfl  were  priiito<l  in  4  vols. 
ISino.  in  1707. 


up  to  letters.  A  learned  education,  passing 
through  great  schools  and  universities,  is  very 
exjiensive ;  and  consumes  a  moderate  fortune, 
before  it  is  gone  tlirough  in  its  proper  form^.. 
The  purchase  of  a  handsome  commission  or 
employment,  which  woukl  give  a  man  a  good 
figure  in  another  kind  of  lite,  is  to  be  made  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate.  Now,  if  we  consider  this 
expensive  voyage  which  is  imdertaken  in  the 
search  of  knowledge,  and  how  few  there  are 
who  take  in  any  considerable  merchandize,  how 
less  frequent  it  is,  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men 
have  gained  into  profit;  how  hard  is  it,  that  ihe 
very  small  number  who  are  distinguished  with 
abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  wares,  and 
have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  them  into  port, 
should  suffer  being  plundered  by  privateers  un- 
der tiie  very  cannon  that  should  protect  them  ! 
The  most  eminent  and  useful  author  of  the  ago 
we  live  in,  after  having  laid  out  a  princely  reve- 
nue in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  as 
became  tlie  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  character,  would  have  \ei\  the  person 
in  the  world  who  was  the  dearest  to  him  in  a 
narrow  condition,  had  not  the  sale  of  his  im- 
mortal writings  brought  her  in  a  very  consider- 
able dowry ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  be  equal  to  their  value.  Every  one  will  know, 
that  I  here  mean  the  works  of  the  late  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,*  the  copy  of  which  was 
sold  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

I  do  not  speak  with  relation  to  any  party; 
but  it  has  hap{)cned,  and  may  often  so  happen, 
that  men  of  great  learning  and  virtue  cannot 
qualify  themselves  for  being  employed  in  busi- 
ness, or  receiving  preferments.  In  this  case, 
you  cut  them  off  from  all  support,  if  you  take 
from  them  the  benefit  that  may  arise  from  their 
writings.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  broughi 
myself  to  consider  things  in  so  unprejtidiced  a 
manner,  that  I  esteem  more  a  man  who  can 
live  by  the  products  of  his  understanding,  than 
one  who  does  it  by  the  favour  of  great  men. 

The  zeal  of  an  author  has  transported  me 
thus  far,  though  I  think  myself  as  much  con- 
cerned in  the  capacity  of  a  reader.  If  this 
practice  goes  on,  we  must  never  expect  to  see 
again  a  beautiful  edition  of  a  book  in  Great 
Britain. 

We  have  already  seen  tlie  memoirs  of  sir 
William  Temple,  published  in  the  same  charac- 
ter and  volume  with  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb, 
and  the  works  of  our  greatest  |K)et8  shrimk  into 
penny  books  and  garlands.  For  my  own  part, 
I  expect  to  see  my  lucubrations  printed  on 
browner  paper  than  they  are  at  present,  and,  if 
the  liumour  continues,  must  be  forced  to  re- 
trench  my  expensive  way  of  li%'ing,  and  not 
smoke  above  two  pip>c8  a-day. 

Mr.  Charles  Lillic,  perfumer,  at  tlie  corner 
of  Beaufort-buildings,  has  informed  me,  that  f 
am  obliged  to  several  of  my  customers  for  com- 
ing to  his  shop  upon  my  recommendation,  and 
has  also  given  me  furtlicr  assurances  of  his  up^ 
right  dealings  with  all  who  shall  be  so  kind  as 
to  make  use  of  my  name  to  him.  I  acknow- 
ledge this  favour,  and  have,  for  tiie  service  of 


♦  Dr.  John  Tilloston. 
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my  friends  who  frequent  his  shop,  used  the 
Ibrce  of  m&gical  powers  to  add  value  to  his 
wares.  By  my  knowledgfe  in  the  secret  opera- 
tions of  nature,  I  have  made  his  powders,  per- 
fumed and  plain,  have  the  same  effect  as  love- 
powder,  to  all  who  are  too  much  enamoured  to 
do  more  than  dress  at  their  mistresses.  His 
amber,  orange-flower,  musk,  and  civct-violct, 
pat  only  into  a  handkerchief,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  towards  an  honourable  lover's 
wishes,  as  if  he  had  been  wrapped  in  his  mo- 
thcr*s  smock.  Wash-baHs  perfumed,  camphircd 
and  plain,  shall  restore  complexions  to  that  de- 
gree, that  a  country  fox-hunter,  who  uses  them, 
i^all,  in  a  week's  time,  look  with  a  courtly  and 
ai!able  paleness,  witJiout  using  the  bagnio  or 
cupping. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Lillie  has  snuffs,  Barcelona,  Seville, 
musty,  plain,  and  Spanish,  which  may  be  taken 
by  a  young  beginner  without  danger  of  sneezing. 

Phoer-lane,  November  30. 
Whereas  several  walking  dead  persons  ar- 
rived within  the  bills  of  mortality,  before  and 
since  the  fiAocnth  instant,  having  been  informed 
of  my  warrant  given  to  the  company  of  Up- 
holders and  being  terrified  thereat,  it  not  having 
been  advertised  that  privilege  or  protection  would 
be  allowed,  have  resolved  forthwith  to  retire  to 
their  several  respective  abodes  in  the  country, 
hoping  thereby  to  elude  any  commission  of  in- 
terment that  may  issue  out  acralnst  them  ;  and 
being  informed  of  such  their  fallacious  designs, 
I  do  hereby  give  notice,  as  well  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  as  for  the  great  veneration  I  have 
for  the  before  mentioned  useful  society,  that  a 
process  is  gone  out  against  them  ;  and  that,  in 
case  of  contempt,  they  may  be  found,  or  hoard 
oC,  at  most  coflfee-housea  in  and  about  West- 
minster. 

I 

I  must  desire  my  readers  to  help  mo  out 
from  time  to  time  in  the  correction  of  these  my 
Esiays;  for,  as  a  shaking  hand  does  not  always 
write  legibly,  the  press  sometimes  prints  one 
word  for  another ;  and  when  my  paper  is  to  be 
revised,  I  am  perhaps  so  busy  in  observing  the 
spots  of  the  moon,  that  I  have  not  time  to  find 
out  the  errata  that  are  crept  into  my  lucubra- 

tMOS. 
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Frvm  my  own  Apartment  December  2. 

A  CONTINUATION  OP  THE  VISION. 

The  male  world  were  dismissed  by  the  god. 
dess  of  justice,  and  disappeared;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  wo- 
mfTL  So  charming  a  multitude  filled  my  heart 
with  luispeakabic  pleasure ;  and  as  the  celestial 
Hlfbt  of  the  mirror  shone  upon  their  faces, 
several  of  them  seemed  rather  persons  that  de- 
scended in  the  train  of  the  goddess,  than  such 
who  were  brought  before  her  to  tlieir  trial.  The 
clack  of  tongues,  and  confusion  of  voices,  in  this 
assembly,  were  so  very  great,  that  the  god- 
was  forced  to  command  silence  several 
limeti  and  with  some  severity,  before  she  could 


make  them  attentive  to  her  edicts.  They  were 
all  sensible  that  the  most  important  affair  among 
womankind  was  then  to  be  settled,  which  every 
one  knows  to  bo  the  point  of  place.  This  bad 
raised  innumerable  disputes  among  thorn,  and 
put  the  'wholo  sex  into  a  tumult.  Every  one 
produced  her  claim,  and  pleaded  her  pretensions^ 
Birth,  beauty,  wit,  or  wealth,  were  words  that 
rung  in  my  ears  from  all  parts  of  the  plain. 
Some  boasted  of  the  merit  of  their  husbands ; 
others  of  their  own  power  in  governing  them. 
Some  pleaded  their  unspotted  virginity ;  others 
their  numerous  issue.  Some  valued  themselves 
as  they  were  the  mothers,  and  others  as  they  were 
the  daughters,  of  considerable  persons.  There 
was  not  a  f^ingle  accomplishment  unmentioned, 
or  unpractised.  The  whole  congregation  was 
full  of  singing,  dancing,  tossing,  ogling,  squeak- 
ing, smiling,  sighing,  fanning,  iVowning,  and 
all  those  irresistible  arts  which  women,  put  in 
practice,  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  reasonable 
creatures.  The  goddess,  to  end  this  dispute, 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  *that  every  one 
should  take  place  according  as  she  was  more  or 
less  heautilul.'  This  declaration  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  assembly,  which  im- 
mediately bridled  up,  and  appeared  in  ail  its 
beauties.  Such  as  believed  tliemselves  graceful 
in  their  motion  found  an  occcasion  of  falling 
back,  advancing  forward,  or  making  a  false  step, 
that  they  might  show  their  persons  in  the  most 
becoming  air.  Such  as  had  fine  necks  and 
l)osoms  were  wonderfully  curious  to  look  over 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  observe  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  assembly.  Several 
clapt  their  hands  on  their  foreheads,  as  helping 
their  sight  to  look  upon  the  glories  that  sur- 
rounded the  goddess,  but  in  reality  to  show  fine 
hands  and  arms.  The  ladies  were  yet  better 
pleased,  when  they  heard  *  that,  in  the  decision 
of  this  great  controversy,  each  of  them  should 
be  her  own  judge,  and  take  her  place  according 
to  her  own  opinion  of  herself,  when  she  con- 
sulted her  looking-glass.* 

The  goddess  then  let  down  the  mirror  of 
truth  in  a  golden  chain,  which  appeared  larger 
in  proportion  as  it  descended^  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  eyes  of  tho  beholders.  It  was  the 
particular  property  of  tliis  looking-glass,  to 
banish^  all  false  appearances,  and  show  people 
what  tliey  are.  The  wholo  woman  was  repre- 
sented, without  regard  to  the  usual  external 
features,  which  were  made  entirely  conformable 
to  their  real  characters.  In  short,  the  most  ac- 
complished, taking  in  the  whole  circle  of  female 
perfections,  were  the  most  beautiful;  and  the 
most  defective,  tho  most  deformed.  The  god- 
dess so  varied  the  motion  of  the  glass,  and  placed 
it  in  so  many  different  lights,  tliat  each  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  herself  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage,  the 
pleasure,  or  astonishment,  that  appeared  in  each 
face  upon  its  representation  in-  the  mirror; 
multitudes  startled  at  their  own  form,  and  would 
have  broke  the  glass  if  they  could  have  reached 
it.  Many  saw  their  blooming  features  wither 
as  they  looked  upon  them,  and  their  self-admira- 
tion turned  into  a  loathing  and  abhorrence.  The 
lady  who  was  thought  so  agreeable  in  her  anger. 
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jand  was  so  often  celebrated  for  a  woman  of  fire 
and  spirit,  was  frightened  at  her  own  imajre, 
and  fancied  she  saw  a  Fury  in  the  glass.  The 
\  interested  mistress  beheld  a  Uarpy,  and  the 
subtle  jilt  a'Sphinx.  I  was  very  much  troubled 
in  my  own  heart,  to  see  such  a  destruction  of 
fine  faces ;  but  at  the  same  time,  bach  the  plea- 
sure of  sceingr  several  improved,  which  I  had 
before  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  master-pieces 
of  nature.  I  observed,  that  some  lew  were  so 
humble  as  to  be  surprised  at  their  own  charms, 
and  that  man}'  a-one,  who  had  lived  in  the  re- 
tirement and  severity  of  a  vestal,  shincd  forth 
in  all  the  graces  and  attractions  of  a  siren. 
I  was  ravished  at  the  sight  of  a  particular  imajjo 
in  the  mirror,  which  I  tiiink  the  most  beautiful 
object  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  Therb  was 
sometliing  more  than  human  in  her  countenance ; 
her  eyes  were  so  full  of  light,  that  they  seemed 
to  beautify  ev^ery  ihiog  t^cy  looked  upon.  Her 
face  was  enlivened  with  such  a  florid  bloom,  as 
did  not  so  properly  seem  the  mark  of  health,  as 
of  immortality.  Her  shape,  her  stature,  and  her 
mien,  were  such  as  distinguished  her  even  there, 
wh«e  the  whole  fair  sex  was  assembled. 

I  was  impatient  to  see  the  lady  represented 
by  so  divine  an  image,  whom  I  found  to  be  the 
person  that  stood  at  my  right  hand,  and  in  tlie 
same  point  of  view  with  myself.  This  was  a 
little  old  woman,  who,  in  her  prime,  had  been 
about  five  feet  high,  though  at  present  shrunk  to 
about  three  quarters  of  that  measure.  Her  natu- 
ral aspect  was  puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and 
her  head  covered  with  gray  hairs.  I  had  ob- 
served all  along  an  innocent  cheerfulness  in  her 
face,  which  was  now  heightened  into  rapture, 
as  she  beheld  herself  in  the  glass.  It  was  an 
odd  circumstance  in  my  dream,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  relating  it,  I  conceived  so  great  an  in- 
clination towards  hor  that  I  had  thoughts  of  dis- 
coursing  her  upon  the  point  of  marriage,  wJicn 
on  a  sudden  she  was  carried  from  me ;  for  the 
word  was  now  given,  that  all  who  were  pleased 
with  their  own  images  should  separate,  and 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  sex. 

This  detachment  was  afterwards  divided  into 
three  bodies,  consisting  of  maids,  wives,  and 
widows ;  the  wives  being  placed  in  the  middle, 
with  the  maids  on  the  rijght,  and  widows  on  the 
left;  though  it  was  with  difficulty  that  these 
two  last  bodies  were  hindered  from  falling  into 
the  centre.  This  separation  of  those  who  liked 
their  real  selves  not  having  lessened  the  number 
^f  the  main  body  so  considerably  as  it  might 
have  been  wished,  the  goddess,  after  having 
^rawn  up  her  mirror,  thought  fit  to  make  new 
/distinctions  among  those  wlio  did  not  like  the 
figure  which  they  saw  in  it  She  made  several 
wholesome  edicts,  which  arc  slipped  out  of  my 
mind ;  but  there  were  two  which  dwelt  upon 
me,  as  being  very  extraordinary  in  their  kind, 
and  executed  with  great  severity.  Their  design 
was  to  make  an  example  of  two  extremes  in 
the  female  world  ;  of  those  who  are  very  sevei*e 
on  tlie  conduct  of  others,  and  of  tlioso  who  are 
very  regardless  of  their  own.  The  first  sentence, 
therefore,. the  goddess  pronounced  was,  that  all 
females  addicted  to  c^nsoriousness  and  distrac- 
tion should  lose  tho  use  of  speech ;  a  punish- 


ment which  would  be  the  most  grrierous  to  the 
offender,  and,  what  shonld  be  the  end  of  all 
punishments,  efiectual  for  rooting  out  the  crime. 
Upon  this  edict,  which  was  as  soon  executed  as 
published,  the  noise  of  the  assembly  very  con- 
siderably abated.  It  was  a  melancholy  specta- 
cle, to  see  so  many  who  had  the  reputation  of 
rigid  virtue  struck  dumb.  A  lady  who  stood  by 
me,  and  saw  my  concern,  told  me,  *  she  won- 
dered how  I  could  be  concerned  for  such  a  pack 

of .*     I  found,  by  the  shaking  of  her  head, 

she  was  going  to  give  me  their  characters ;  bat, 
by  her  saying  no  more,  I  perceived  she  had  lost 
the  com  maud  of  her  tongue.  This  calamity  fell 
very  heavy  upon  that  part  of  women  who  are 
i  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Prudes,  a  courtly 
word  for  female  hypocrites,  who  have  a  short 
way  to  being  virtuous,  by  showing  that  others 
are  vicious.  The  second  sentence  was  then  pro- 
nounced against  the  loose  part  of  the  sex,  that 
all  should  immediately  be  pregnant,  who,  in  any 
part  of  their  lives,  had  run  the  hazard  of  it 
This  produced  a  very  goodly  appearance,  and 
revealed  so  many  misconducts,  that  made  those 
who  were  lately  struck  dumb  repine  more  than 
ever  at  their  want  of  utterance  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  afflictions  seldom  come  single, 
many  of  the  mutes  were  also  seized  with  this 
new  calamity.  The  ladies  were  now  in  such  a 
condition,  that  they  would  have  wanted,  room, 
had  not  the  plain  bcei^  large  enough  to  let  them 
divide  their  ground,  and  extend  their  lines  on 
all  sides.  It  was  a  sensible  aJSliclion  to  me,  to 
see  such  a  multitude  of  fair  ones,  cither  dumb, 
or  big-bellied.  But  I  was  something  more  at 
ease,  when  I  found  that  they  agreed  upon 
several  regulations  to  cover  such  misfortunes. 
Among  others,  tliat  it  should  be  an  established 
maxim  in  all  nations,  that  a  wuman^s  first  child 
might  come  into  the  world  within  six  months 
after  her  acquaintance  with  her  husband ;  and 
that  grief  might  retard  the  birth  of  her  last  until 
fourteen  months  after  his  decease. 

This  .vision  lasted  until  my  usual  horn"  of 
"waking,  which  I  did  with  some  surprise,  to  find 
myself  alone,  after  having  been  engaged  almost 
a  whole  night  in  so  prodigious  a  multitude.  I 
coald  not  but  reflect  with  wonder  at  the  parti- 
ality  and  extravagance  of  tny  vision ;  which, 
according  to  my  uioughts,  has  not  done  justice 
to  the  sex.  If  virtue  in  men  is  more  venerable, 
it  is  in  women  more  lovely  ;  which  Milton  has 
very  finely  cgcpressed  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  where 
Adam,  speaking  of  Eve,  after  having  asserted 
his  own  pre-eminence,  as  being  first  in  creation 
and  internal  faculties,  breaks  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing rapture : 


• Yet  when  I  approach 

nprloi-eliness,  so  absolnieshe  seeraR, 
And  in  hergelfcomplcte,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  tlint  what  she  wills,  or  do,  or  say. 
Poems  wiwjst,  virtuousest,  diFcreclesl,  best. 
All  hipher  knowU;d«rp  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  :  wi*»dom  in  discourse  with  her 
Jjnu?s,  <ii(>cniintcnanc<>(l.  and  like  fully  shows. 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  f»r*it,  not  after  made 
Ocx:a.«ionaUy.    And,  to  consummate  all, 
Croatnfjjs  of  mind,  and  nohJenetif,  iboir  sftal 
Piiiid  in  her  loveliest,  and  cn^ate  an  awe 
Ahoul  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placeii.'     _ 
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No.  1034  Tuesday^  December  fi,  170D. 

—Hit  nu^  scria  ducunt 

In  mala,  derisutn  fiemol,  CTCfiptiimque  Rinirtre. 

Jlor.  Ars  Poei.  vuf.  452. 

These  toys  will  once  to  periotis  mischiefs  fall. 
When  be  is  laughed  at,  when  he's  jeered  by  all. 

Creeck. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  December  5. 

There  is  nothing  gives  a  man  a  greatqr  sa- 
tisftction,  than  the  sense  of  having  despatched 
agrealdealof  business,  especially  when  it  turns 
to  the  public  emolument.  I  have  much  plea- 
sure of  this  kind  upon  my  spirits  at  present^ 
occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of  alTairs  which  I  went 
through  last  Saturday.  It  is  some  time  since 
I  set  apart  that  day  for  examining  the  preton- 
siom  of  several  who  had  applied  to  me  for 
caiies,  perspective-glasses,  snuff-boxes,  orange- 
flower  waters,  and  the  like  ornaments  of  life. 
In  order  to  adjust  this  matter,  I  had  before  di- 
rected Charles  Lillie,  of  Beaufort-buildings,  to 
prepare  a  great  bundle  of  blank  licences  in  the 
following  words : 

*Yoa  are  hereby^  required  to  permit  the 
bearer  of  this  cane  to  pass  and  repass  through 
the  streets  and  suburbs  of  I^ndon,  or  any  place 
within  ten  miles  of  it,  with^t  let  or  molesta- 
tion, provided  that  he  does  not  walk  with  it 
luider  hii  arm,  brandish  it  in  the  air,  or  hang 
it  on  a  button:  in  which  case  it  shall  be  for-, 
ftited ;  and  I  hereby  declare  it  forfeited  to  any 
one  who  shall  think  it  safe  to  take  it  from  him. 
'ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF.' 

The  same  form,  differing  only  in  the  provisos, 
will  serve  for  a  perspective,  snuff-box,  or  per- 
finned  handkerchief.  I  had  placed  myself  in 
ny  elbow-chair  at  the  upper-end  of  my  great 
parlour,  having  ordered  Charles  Lillie  to  take 
his  pk(»  upon  a  joLnt-stooI,  with  a  writiilg-desk 
before  him.  John  Morphew  also  took  his  sta- 
tion at  the  door;  I  having,  for  his  good  and 
ftithful  serrices,  appointed  him  my  chamber- 
keeper  ap(m  court-days.  He  let  me  know,  that 
there  was  a  great  number  attending  without. 
Upon  which  1  ordered  him  to  give  notice,  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  sit  upon  snuff-boxes  that 
day ;  but  that  those  who  appeared  for  canes 
miifht  enter.  The  first  presented  me  with  the 
Mowing  petition,  which  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie 
to  read. 

*  7b   luue   Bickerstajfy    Esquire,    Cemqr   of 
Great  BrUain. 

*The  humble  petition  of  Simon  Trippit, 

*Showeth, 

*That  your  petitioner  having  been  bred  up 
to  a  cane  from  his  youth,  it  is  now  become  as 
necessary  to  him  as  any  other  of  his  limbs. 

*  That,  a  great  part  of  his  behaviour  depend- 
ing upon  it,  he  should  be  reduced  to  the  utmost 
necessities  if  he  should  lose  the  use  of  it.  . 

*  That  the  knocking  of  it  upon  his  shoe,  lean- 
ing one  leg  upon  it,  or  whistling  with  it  on  his 
month,  are  such  great  reliefs  to  him  in  coiv 
versation,  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  be  good 
Company  without  it 

*l*hat  he  is  at  preseat  engaged  in  &o  amour, 


and  must  despair  of  success  if  it  be  taken  from 
him. 

*  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hopes,  that  the 
premises  tenderly  considered,  your  worship  will 
not  deprive  him  of  so  useful  and  so  necessary 
a  support.    And  your  petitioner  shall  ever,  &,c.' 

Upon  tlio  hearing  of  his  case  I  was  touched 
witli  some  compassion,  and  the  more  so,  when, 
upon  observing  him  nearer,  I  found  he  was  a 
rrifr.  I  bid  him  produce  his  cane  in  court, 
which  he  had  left;  at  the  door.  lie  did  so,  and 
I  finding  it  to  be  very  curiously  clouded,  with 
a  transparent  amber  head,  and  a  blue  ribband 
to  hang  upon  his  wrist,  I  immediately  ordered 
my  clerk,  Lillie,  to  lay  it  op,  and  deliver  out  to 
him  a  plain  joint,  headed  with  walnut ;  and 
then,  in  order  to  wean  him  from  it  by  degrees, 
permitted  him  to  wear  it  three  days  m  a  week» 
and  to  abate  proportionably  until  he  found  him- 
self able  to  go  alone. 

The  second  who  appeared,  came  limping  into 
the  court :  and  setting  forth  in  his  petition 
many  pretences  for  the  use  of  a  cane,  I  caused 
them  to  be  examined  one  by  one ;  but  finding 
him  in  different  stories,  and  confronting  him 
with  several  witnesses  who  had  seen  him  walk 
upright,  I  ordered  Mr.  Lillie  to  take  in  his  cane, 
and  rejected  his  petition  as  frivolous. 

A  third  made  his  entry  with  great  difficulty, 
leaning  upon  a  slight  stick,  and  in  danger  of 
falling  every  step  he  took.  I  saw  the  weakness 
of  his  hams ;  and  hearing  that  he  had  married 
a  young  wife  about  a  fortnight  before,  I  bid  him 
leave  his  cane  and  gave  him  a  new  pai^of 
crutches,  with  which  he  went  off  in  great  vigour 
and  alacrity.  This  gentleman  was  succeeded 
by  another,  who  seemed  very  much  pleased 
while  his  petition  was  reading,  in  which  he  had 
represented.  That  he  was  extremely  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  and  set  his  foot  u^n  the  ground 
with  the  caution  and  dignity  which  accompany 
that  distemper.  I  suspected  him  for  an  impos- 
tor, and  having  ordered  him  to  be  searched,  I 
corAmitted  him  into  the  hands  of  doctor  Thomas 
Smith  in  King-street,  my  own  oorn-cutter,  who 
attended  in  an  outward  room,  and  wrought  so 
speedy  a  cure  upon  him,  that  I  thought  fit  to 
send  him  also  away  williout  his  cane.' 

While  I  was  thus  dispensing  justice,  I  heard 
a  noise  in  my  outward  room;  and  inquiring 
what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  my  door-keeper 
told  me,  that  they  had  taken  up  one  in  th^  very 
fact  as  he  was  passing  by  my  door.  They  im- 
mediately brought  in  a  lively  fresh-coloure<) 
young  man,  who  made  great  resistance  with 
hand  and  foot,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  uso  of 
his  cane  which  hung  upon  his  fifth  button.  UpoQ 
examination  I  found  him  to  be  an  Oxford  scholar^ 
who  was  just  entered  at  tho  Temple.  He  afc 
first  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  but 
being  driven  out  of  his  little  law  and  logic,  he 
told  me  very  pertly,  *  that  he  looked'  upon  such 
a  perpendicular  creature  as  man  to  make  a  very 
imperfect  figure  without  a  cane  in  his  hand.  It 
is  well  known,'  says  he,  •  we  ought,  according 
to  the  natural  situation  of  our  todies,  to  walk 
upo;i  our  hands  and  feet ;  and  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients  had  described  man  to  be  aa 
animal  of  four  legs  in  tho  morning^two  at  noon* 
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and  tliree  at  night ;  by  which  they  intinialcd, 
that  the  cane  mig-ht  very  properly  become  part 
of  us  in  some  period  of  life.'  Upon  which  I 
asked  him,  *  whether  he  wore  it  at  his  breast  to 
have  it  in  readiness  when  that  period  should 
arrive?  My  young  lawyer  immediately  told 
me,  he  had  a  properly  in  it,  and  a  right  to  hang 
it  where  he  pleased,  and  to  make  use  of  it  as  he 
thought  fit,  provided  that  he  did  not  break  the 
peace  with  it ;  and  further  said,  *  that  he  never 
^k  it  off  his  button,  unless  it  were  to  lifl  it  up 
at  a  coachman,  hold  it  over  the  head  of  a  drawer, 
point  out  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or  for 
other  services  of  the  like  nature,  that  are  ail 
within  the  laws  of  the  land.*  I  did  not  care  for 
discouraging  a  young  man,  who,  I  saw,  would 
come  to  good ;  and,  because  his  heart  was  set 
upon  his  new  purchase,  I  only  ordered  him  to 
wear  it  about  his  neck,  instead  of  hanging  it 
upon  his  button,  and  so  dismissed  him. 

There  were  several  appeared  in  court,  whose 
pretensions  1  found  to  be  very  good,  anrf,  there- 
fore, gave  them  their  licences  upon  paying"  their 
fees;  as  mtiny  others  had  their  licences  renewed, 
who  requiretl  more  time  for  recovery  of  their 
lameness  than  I  had  before  allowed  them. 

Having  despatched  this  set  of  my  petitioners, 
there  came  in  a  well-dressed  man,  with  a  oflass 
tube  in  one  hand,  and  his  petition  in  the  other. 
Upon  his  enfering  the  room,  he  threw  back  the 
right  aide  of  his  wirr^  put  forward  his  right  leg, 
and  advancing  the  glass  to  hia  right  eye,  aimed 
it  directly  at  me.  In  the  moan  while,  to  make 
my  observs^tions  also,  I  put  on  my  spectacles  ;  in 
which  posture  we  surveyed  each  other  for  some .. 
time.  Upon  the  removal  of  our  glasses,  I  de- 
sired him  to  read  his  petition,  which  he  did  very 
promptly  and  easily ;  though  at  the  same  time 
It  set  forth,  *  that  he  could  sec  nothing  distinctly, 
and  was  within  very  few  degrees  of  bSing  utterly 
blind ;  concluding  with  a  prayer,  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  strengthen  and  extend  his  sight 
by  a  glass.*  In  answer  to  this,  I  told  him,  *  he 
might  sometimes  extend  it  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion.  As  you  are  now,'  said  I,  *  you  are  out  of 
the  reach  6f  beauty  ;  the  shafts  of  the  finest  eyes 
lose  their  force  before  they  can  come  at  you ; 
you  cannot  distinguish  a  toast  from  an  orange- 
wench ;  you  can  see  a  whole  circle  of  beauty 
without  any  interruption  from  an  impertinent 
face  to  discomi)ose  you.  In  short,  what  are 
snares  for  otiiers — '  My  petitioner  would  hear 
no  more,  but  told  me  very  seriously,  *  Mr. 
BickerstalT,  you  quite  mistake  your  man ;  it  is 
the  joy,  the  pleasure,  the  employment  of  my 
life,  to  frequent  public  assemblies,  and  gaze 
upon  the  fair.*  In  a  word,  I  found  his  use  of  a 
glass  was  occasioned  by  no  other  infirmity  but 
his  vanity,  and  was  not  so  much  designed  to 
make  him  see,  as  to  make  him  be  seen  and  dis- 
tinguished by  others.  I,  therefore,  refused  him 
a  licence  for  a  perspective,  but  allowed  him  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  with  full  permission  to  use 
Ihem  in  any  public  assembly,  as  he  should  think 
fit.  He  was  followed  by  bo  very  few  of  this 
order  of  men,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  this 
Bort  of  cheats  is  almost  at  an  end. 

The  orange-fiower-nien  appeared  next  with 
petitions,  perfumed  so  strongly  with  musk  that 
I  was  almost  overcome  with  the  scent ;  and  for 


my  own  sake  was  obliged  forthwith  to  licence 
their  handkerchiefs,  especially  when  I  found 
they  had  sweetened  them  at  Charles  Li  llic*s, 
and  that  some  of  their  persons  would  not  be  al- 
together inoffensive  without  them.  John  Mor- 
phcw,  whom  I  have  made  the  general  of  my 
dead  men,  acquainted  me,  *  that  the  petitioners 
were  all  of  that  order,  and  could  produce  certifi- 
cates to  prove  it,  if  I  required  iU*  I  was  so  well 
pleased  with  this  way  of  their  embalming  them- 
selves, that  I  commanded  the  abovesaid  Mor- 
phew  to  give  it  in  orders  to  his  whole  army, 
that  every  one,  who  did  not  surrender  himself 
up  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  upholderf>,  should 
use  the  same  method  to  keep  himself  sweet 
during  his  present  state  of  putrefaction. 

I  finished  my  session  with  great  content  of 
mind,  reflecting  upon  the  good  I  had  done ;  for, 
however  slightly  men  may  regard  these  particu- 
lars, and  little  follies  in  dress  and  behaviour, 
they  lead  to  great  evils.  The  bearing  to  be 
laughed  at  for  such  singularities,  teaches  us 
insensibly  an  impertinent  fortitude,  and  enables 
us  to  bear  public  censure  for  things  which  more 
substantially  deserve  it.  By  this  means  they 
open  a  gate  to  folly,  and  oftentimes  render  a 
man  so  ridiculous,  as  to  discredit  his  virtues  and 
capacities,  and  unqualify  them  from  doing  any 
good  in  the  world.  Besides,  the  giving  into 
uncommon  habits  of  this  nature,  is  a  want  of 
that  humble  (Reference  which  is  due  to  mankind, 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  certain  indication 
of  some  secret  flaw  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
that  commits  tJiem.  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
I  remember  a  gentleman  of  groat  integrity  and 
worth  was  very  remarkable  for  wearing  a  broad 
belt  and  a  hanger,  instead  of  a  fashionable  sword, 
though  in  all  other  points  a  very  well-bred  man. 
I  suspected  him  at  first  sight  to  have  something 
wrong  in  him,  but  was  not  able  for  a  long  while 
to  discover  any  collateral  proofs  of  it.  I  watched 
him  narrowly  for  six-and-thirty  years,  when  at 
last,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body  but  myself 
who  had  long  expected  to  see  the  folly  break 
out,  he  married  his  own  cook-maid. 


>«- 
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He  tells  an  old  wife's  tale  very  pertinently. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  Decemher  5. 

My  brother  Tranquillns  being  gone  out  of 
town  for  some  days,  my  sister  Jenny  sent  me 
word  she  would  come  and  dine  with  me,  and 
therefore  desired  rnc  to  have  no  other  company. 
I  took  cdre  accordingly,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  see  her  enter  the  room  with  a  decent 
and  matron-like  behaviour,  which  I  thought 
very  much  became  her.  I  saw  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  me,  and  easily  discovered  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  air  of  her  countenance,  that  she 
had  abundance  of  satisfaction  in  her  heart, 
which  she  longed  to  communicate.  However, 
I  was  resolve4  to  let  her  break  into  her  dis- 
comse  bar  own  way,  and  reduced  her  to  a 
thousand  little  devices  and  intimations  to  brio|: 
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no  to  the  mention  of  lier  husband.  But  findingf 
I  wu  resolved  not  to  name  him,  she  began  of 
her  own  accord.  *  My  husband,*  said  she,  Ogives 
his  humble  service  to  you,*  to  which  I  only  an- 
swered, *  I  hope  he  is  well  ;*  and,  without  wait, 
ing  for  a  reply,  fell  into  other  subjects.  She  at 
last  was  oat  of  all  patience,  and  said,  with  a 
smile  and  manner  that  I  thought  had  more 
beauty  and  spirit  than  I  had  ever  observed  before 
in  her,  '  I  did  not  think,  brother,  you  had  been 
so  ill.natured.  You  have  seen,  ever  since  I  came 
in,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  talk  of  my  husband, 
and  you  will  not  bo  so  kind  as  to  give  me  an 
occasion.* — *I  did  not  know,*  said  I,  *but  it 
might  be  a  disagreeable  subject  to  you.  You 
do  not  take  me  &r  so  old-fashioned  a  fellow  as 
to  think  of  entertaining  |l  young  lady  with  the 
discourse  of  her  husband.  I  know,  nothing  is 
more  acceptable  than  to  speak  of  one  who  is  to 
be  so,  but  to  speak  of  one  who  is  so !  indeed, 
Jenny,  I  am  a  better  bred  man  than  you  think 
me.*  She  showed  a  little  dislike  at  my  raillery ; 
And,  by  her  bridling  up,  I  perceived  she  ex- 
pected to  be  treated  horeafler  not  as  Jenny  Dis- 
tafi^  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus.  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  this  change  in  her  humour ;  and, 
upon  talking  with  her  on  several  subjects,  I 
could  not  but  fancy  that  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
ber  husband*s  way  and  manner  in  her  remarks, 
her  phrases,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  very 
ur  of  her  countenance.  This  gave  me  tn  un- 
speakable satisfaction,  not  onfy  because  I  had 
found  her  a  husband,  from  whom  she  could  Icarn 
many  things  that  were  laudable,  but  also  be- 
cause  I  looked  upon  her  imitation  of  him  as  an 
infallible  sign  tliat  she  entirely  loved  him.  This 
is  an  observation  that  I  never  knew  fail,  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  other  has  made  it 
The  natural  shyness  of  her  sex  hindered  her 
from  telling  me  the  greatness  of  her  own  pas- 
sion ;  but  I  easily  collected  it  from  the  represen- 
tstion  she  gave  me  of  his.  *  I  have  every  thing,* 
ays  she,  *in  Tranquillus,  that  I  can  wish  for ; 
anil  enjoy  in  him,  what  indeed  you  have  told 
me  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  good  husband,  the 
fondness  of  a  lover,  tlie  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
and  the  intimacy  of  a  friend.*  It  transported 
me  to  see  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  aflfoc 
tion  when  she  spoke.  *  And  is  there  not,  dear 
sister,*  said  I,  *  more  pleasure  in  the  possession 
of  such  a  man,  than  in  all  the  little  impertinen- 
css  of  balls,  assemblies,  and  equipage,  which 
it  cost  me  so  much  pains  to  make  you  contemn?' 
She  answered,  smiling,  'Tranquillus  has  made 
me  a  sincere  convert  in  a  few  weeks,  though  I 
am  afraid  you  could  not  have  done  it  in  your 
whole  life.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  have  only  one 
fear  |iangtng  upon  me,  which  is  apt  to  give  me 
trouble  in  the  midut  of  all  my  witiRfartions :  I 
am  afraid,  you  must  know,  tliat  I  shall  not  al- 
ways make  tho  same  amiable  appearance  in  his 
eye  that  1  do  at  present  You  know,  brother 
Rickrrstaff',  tliat  you  have  the  reputation  of  a 
conjuror ;  and,  if  you  have  any  one  secret  in 
fsor  art  lo  make  your  sister  nlways  beautiful,  I 
riioald  be  happier  than  if  I  were  mistress  of  all 
the  worlds  yon  have  si)own  me  in  a  starry 

night *    'Jenny,*  said  I,  'without  having 

recoarse  to  magic,  I  shall  give  you  one  plain 
ntle,that  will  not  fail  of  making  you  always 
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amiable  to  a  man  who  has  sb  great  a  passion  - 
for  you,  and  is  of  so  equal  and  reasonable  a 
temper  as  Tranquillus.  Endeavour  to  please, 
and  you  must  please;  be  always  in  the  same, 
disposition  as  you  are  when  you  ask  for  this 
secret,  and  you  may  take  my  word,  you  will 
never  want  it.  An  inviolable  fidelity,  good  hu- 
mour, and  complacency  of  temper,  out-live  all 
the  charms  of  a  fine  face,  and  make  the  decays 
of  it  invisible.' 

We  discoursed  very  long  upon  this  head, 
which  was  equally  agreeable  to  us  both  ;  for,  I* 
must  confess,  as  I  tenderly  love  ber,  I  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  giving  her  instructions  for  her 
welfare,  as  she  herself  does  in  receiving  them. 
I  proceeded,  therefore,  to  inculcate  these  senti- 
ments, by  relating  a  very  particular  passage 
that  happened  within  ray  own  knowledge. 

There  were  several  of  us  making  merry  at  a 
friend's  house  in  a  country  villaire,  when  the 
sexton  of  the  parish  church  entered  the  room 
in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  told  us,  '  that  as  he 
was  digging  a  grave  in  the  chancel,  a  little  blow 
of  his  pick-axe  opened  a  decayed  coftin,  in  which 
there  were  several  written  papers.*  Our  curi- 
osity was  immediately  raised,  so  that  we  went 
to  the  place  where  the  sexton  had  been  at  work, 
and  found  a  great  concourse  of  people  about  the 
grave.  Among  the  rest  there  was  an  old  wo- 
man, who  told  us,  the  person  buried  there  was 
a  lady  whose  name  I  do  not  think  fit  to  mention, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  but  what 
tends  very  mnch^to  her  honour.*  This  lady 
lived  several  years  an  exemplary  pattern  of  con- 
jugal love,  and,  dying  soon  aAer  her  husband, 
who  every  way  answered  her  character  in  virtue 
and  affection,  made  it  her  dcath-bed  request, 
•that  all  the  letters  whicli  she  had  received  from 
him,  both  before  and  afler  her  marriage,  should 
be  buried  in  the  coffin  with  her.*  These,  I  found 
upon  examination,  were  the  papers  before  us. 
Several  of  them  had  suffered  so  much  by  time, 
that  I  could  only  pick  out  a  few  words :  as 
rny  sotU !  lilies  I  rosea  !  dearest  angel !  ana  tho 
like.  One  of  them,  which  wis  legible  through- 
out, ran  thus. 

*  Madam, — If  yon  would  know  the  greatness 
of  my  love,  consider  tliat  of  your  own  beauty. 
That  Mooming  countenance,  that  snowy  bosom, 
that  graceful  person,  return  every  moment  to 
my  imagination :  the  bri<;htncss  of  your  eyes 
hath  hindered  me  from  closing  mine  since  I  last 
saw  you.  Yon  may  still  ad<l  to  your  beauty  by 
a  smile.  A  frown  will  make  me  the'  most 
wretched  of  men,  as  I  am  the  mobt  passionate 
of  lovers.* 

It  filled  tho  whole  company  vvitli  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, to  compare  the  description  of  tiie  letter 
with  the  person  that  occasioned  it,  who  was 
now  reduced  to  a  few  crumbling  bones,  and  a 
little  mouldering  heap  uC  earth.  With  much 
ado  I  decyphercd  anotln^r  letter,  which  began 
with,  *  My  dear,  dear  wife'  This  gave  me  a 
curiosity  to  see  how  the  style  of  one  written  in 


♦  A  mn  of  Mf  ThomRR  Chicheley,  one  of  king  Wil- 
liam's admirals,  assured  the  very  ivspsciablfl  eonununi- 
cator  of  ihis  not«,  that  llv*  l.iHv  hpn>  aUiidpd  to  was  his 
mother,  aud  that  the  ItiHnn  won;  n.^nuiuo. 
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marriage  differed  f}-om  one  written  in  courtship. 
To  Diy  surprise,  I  found  the  fondness  rather 
augmented  than  lessened,  though  tlie  panegyric 
turned  upon  a  different  accomplishment.  The 
words  were  as  follow  : 

*•  Before  this  short  absence  from  you,  I  did 
not  know  that  I  loved  you  so  much  as  I  really 
do ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  thought  I  loved 
you  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  vnder  great 
apprehensions,  lest  you  should  have  any  un- 
easinesis  whilst  I  am  defrauded  of  my  share  in 
it,  and  cannot  think  of  tasting  any  pleasure  that 
you  do  not  partake  with  me.  Fray,  my  dear, 
be  careful  of  your  health,  if  for  no  ()tber  reason, 
bat  because  you  know  I  Could  not  outlive  you. 
It  is  natural  in  absence  to  make  professions  of 
an  inviolable  constancy ;  but  towards  so  much 
merit,  it  is  scarce  a  virtue,  especially  when  it  is 
but  a  bare  return  to  that  of  which  you  have 
given  me  such  continued  proofs  ever  since  our 
first  acquaintance.     I  am,  &.c.' 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  these  two 
excellent  persons  was  by  when  I  was  reading 
this  letter.  At  the  sight  of  the  coffin,  in  which 
was  the  body  of  her  mother,  near  that  of  her 
father,  she  melted  into  a  flood  tears.  As  I  had 
heard  a  great  character  of  her  virtue,  and  ob- 
served her  in  this  instance  of  filial  piety,  I  could 
not  resist  my  natural  inclination  of  giving  ad- 
vice to  young  people,  and  therefore  addressed 
myself  to  her.  *  Young  lady,*  said  I,  *  you  see 
how  short  is  the  possession  of  that  beauty,  in 
which  nature  has  been  so  liberal  to  you.  You 
find  the  melancholy  sight  before  you  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  first  letter  that  you  heard  on 
that  subject;  whereas,  you  may  observe,  the 
second  letter,  which  celebrates  your  mother's 
constancy,  is  itself,  being  found  in  this  place, 
an  argument  of  it  But,  madam,  I  ought  to 
caution  you,  not  to  think  the  bodies  that  lie 
before  you  your  father  and  your  mother.  Know, 
their  constancy  is  rewarded  by  a  nobler  union 
than  by  this  mingling  of  their  ashes,  in  a  state 
where  there  is  no  danger  or  possibility  of  a 
second  separation.* 
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As  soon  as  my  midnight  studies  are  finished, 
I  take  but  a  very  short  repose,  and  am  again 
up  at  an  exercise  of  another  kind ;  that  is  to 
soy,  my  fencing.  Thus  my  life  passes  away  in 
a  restless  pursuit  of  fame,  and  a  preparation  to 
defend  myself  against  such  as  attack  it  This 
anxiety,  in  the  point  of  reputation,  is  the  peculiar 
distress  of  fine  spirits,  and  makes  them  liable 
to  a  thousand  inquietudes,  from  which  men  of 
grosser  understandings  are  exempt;  so  that  no- 
thing is  more  common,  tlian  to  see  one  part  of 
mankind  live  at  perfect  ease  under  such  circum- 
stances  as  would  make  another  part  of  them 
entirely  miserable. 

This  may  serve  for  a  preface  to  the  history 
of  poor  Will  Rosin,  the  fiddler,  of  Wapping,  who 
is  a  man  as  much  made  for  happiness  and  a 
quiet  life,iu  any  one  breathing;  but  has  been 


lately  entangled  in  so  many  intricate  and  av 
reasonable  distresses,  as  would  have  made  him, 
had  be  been  a  man  of  too  nice  honour,  the 
most  wretched*  of  all  mortals.  I  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  affairs  by  mere  accident  So- 
vcral  of  the  narrow  end  of  our  lane  having 
made  un  appointment  to  visit  some  friends  be- 
yond Saint  Katharine's,  where  tliere  was  to  be 
a  merry-ibecting,  they  would  needs  take  with 
them  tlie  old  gentleman,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  me.  I,  who  value  my  company  by  their 
good-will,  which  naturally  has  the  same  effect 
as  good-breeding,  was  not  too  stately,  or  too 
wise,  to  accept  of  the  invitation.  Our  design 
was  to  be  spectators  of  a  sea-ball ;  to  which  I 
readily  consented,  provided  I  might  be  incognito^ 
being  naturally  pleased  with  the  survey  of  ha- 
man  life  in  all  its  degrees  and  circumstances. 
In  order  to  this  merriment.  Will  Rosin,  who  is 
the  Corelli  of  the  Wapping  side,  as  Tom  Scrape 
is  the  Bononcini,*  was  immediately  sent  for; 
but  to  our  utter  disappointment,  poor  Will  was 
under  an  arrest,  and  desired  the  assistance  of 
all  his  kind  masters  and  mistresses,  or  he  must 
go  to  jail.  The  whole  company  received  his 
message  with  great  humanity,  and  very  gene- 
rously threw  in  their  halfpence  a-piece  in  a  great 
dish,  which  purchased  his  redemption  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  bailiffs.  During  the  negotiation 
of  his  enlargement,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting myself  with  his  history. 

Mr.  William  Rosin,  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Katharine,  is  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  and 
married  to  a  young  widow,  who  has  very  much 
the  ascendant  over  him ;  this  degenerate  age 
being  so  perverted  in  all  things,  that,  even  In  the 
state  of  matrimony,  the  young  pretend  to  govern 
their  elders.  The  musician  is  extremely  fond 
of  her ;  but  is  often  obliged  to  lay  by  his  fiddle, 
to  hear  louder  notes  of  hers,  when  she  is  pleased 
to  be  angry  with  him :  for,  you  are  to  know. 
Will  is  not  of  consequence  enough  to  enjoy  her 
conversation  but  when  she  chides  him,  or  makee 
use  of  him  to  carry  on  her  amours  :  for  she  is  a 
woman  of  stratagem ;  and  even  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  where  one  would  expect  but  very 
little  gallantry,  by  the  force  df  natural  genius, 
she  can  be  sullen,  sick,  out  of  humour,  splenetic, 
want  new  clothes,  and  more  money,  as  well  ae 
if  she  had  been  bred  in  Cheapsidc,  or  CornhilL 
She  was  lately  under  a  secret  discontent,  upon 
account  of  a  lover  she  was  like  to  lose  by  his 
marriage  ;  for  her  gallant,  Mr.  Ezckiel  Boniface, 
had  been  twice  asked  in  the  church,  in  order  to 
bo  joined  in  matrimony  with  Mrs.  Winifred 
Dimple,  spinster,  of  the  same  parieh.  Here- 
upon Mrs.  Rosin  was  far  gone  in  that  distemper 
which  well-governed  husbands  know  by  the  de- 


•  That  Wapping  and  Redriffe  shonld  be  noted  as 
places  of  musical  entertaiment.  or  that  any  persons  in- 
habiting either  should  ha  celebrated  as  muMcal  per- 
former:;, may  at  this  day  seem  Btrange ;  but  tlie  reader  is 
to  know,  that  in  those  suburbs  there  were  ftirmerly 
places  of  public  resort,  called  music-houses :  one  in  par- 
ticular in  Wappimr,  of  which  and  others  of  them  sir 
John  Hawkins,  in  nia  '  History  of  Music,^  has  (riven  a 
curious  account.  There  was  anottaor  at  Shadwell,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  present  name  of  a  spot  llier», 
called  Music-house-court.  At  these  places  ws  nuai 
suppose  that  there  were  some  perfurmers  of  comparative 
excellence,  and  ibat  Will  Rosin,  whoever  he  was,  was 
eneoftbenL 
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seription  o^  '  I  am  I  know  not  how ;'  and  Will 
soon  onderstood,  that  it  was  tiis  part  to  inquiro 
Into  the  occasion  of  her  melancholy,  or  suffer 
MM  the  canse  of  it  himself.  Afler  much  importu- 
xiity,  all  he  could  get  out  of  her  wa%  *  that  she 
was  the  most  unhappy  and  the  most  wicked  of 
all  women,  and  had  no  friend  in  the  world  to 
tell  her  frnef  to.*  Upon  this.  Will  doubled  his 
importumtics ;  but  she  said,  *  that  she  should 
break  her  poor  heart,  if  he  did  not  take  a  solemn 
oath  open  a  book,  that  he  would  not  be  angry ; 
and  that  he  would  expose  the  person  who  had 
-wronged  her  to  all  the  world,  for  the  ease  of  her 
mind,  which  was  no  way  else  to  be  quieted.' 
The  fiddler  was  to  melted,  that  he  immediately 
kissed  her,  and  ailerwards  the  book.  When 
]us  oath  was  taken,  she  began  to  lament  herself, 
and  revealed  to  him,  *■  that  miserable  woman  as 
»he  waa,  she  had  been  false  to  his  bed.*  Will 
was  glad  to  hear  it  was  no  worse ;  but,  before 
lie  could  reply,  *nay,'  said  she,  *I  will  make 
yoa  all  the  atonement  I  can,  and  take  shame 
upon  me  by  proclaiming  it  to  all  the  world,  which 
k  the  only  thing  that  can  remove  my  present 
terrors  of  mind.'  This  was,  indeed,  too  true ; 
Ibr  her  design  was  to  prevent  Mr.  Boniface's 
marriage,  which  was  all  she  appreliended. 
Will  was  thoroughly  angry,  and  began  to  corse 
and  fwear,  the  ordinary  expressions  of  passion 
in  persons  of  his  condition.  Upon  which  his 
wife — ^*Ah,  William!  how  well  you  mind  the 
oath  you  have  taken,  and  the  distresses  of  your 

ror  wift,  who  can  keep  nothing  from  you! 
hope  yon  will  not  be  such  a  perjured  wretch 
as  to  forswear  yourself.*    The  fiddler  answered, 

*  that  his  oath  obliged  him  only  not  to  be  angry 
at  what  was  passed ;  but  I  find  you  intend  to 
make  me  laughed  at  all  over  Wapping.' 

•  No*  no,*  replied  Mrs.  Rosin,  *  I  see  well  enough 
what  yoa  would  be  at,  you  poor-spirited  cuckold ! 
Yoa  are  afiraid  to  expose  Boniface,  who  has 
abated  your  poor^ife,  and  would  fain  persuade 
me  still  to  suflfer  the  stings  of  conscience ;  but  I 
aaMre  you  sirrah,  I  will  not  go  to  the  devil  for 
jwu*  Poor  Will  was  not  made  for  contention, 
and,  beseeching  her  to  be  pacified,  desired  *  she 
woold  consult  the  good  of  her  soul  her  own 
way,  for  he  would  not  say  her  nay  in  any  thing.' 

Mrs.  Rosin  was  so  very  loud  and  pubUc  in  lier 
invectives  against  Boniface,  that  the  parents  of  his 
mistress  forbade  the  banns,  and  his  match  was 
pievented ;  which  was  the  whole  design  of  this 
deep  stratagem.  The  father  of  Boniface  brought 
his  action  of  defamation,  arrested  the  fiddler, 
mnd  reoovsred  damages.  This  was  the  distress 
Irem  which  he  was  reKoved  by  the  company ; 
and  the  good  husband's  air,  history,  and  jollity 
opoo  his  enlargement,  gave  occasion  to  very 
mndh  mirth ;  especially  when  Will,  finding  he 
y^ad  friends  to  stand  by  him,  proclaimed  himself 
a.  cnckold,  by  way  of  insult  over  the  family  of 
tbe  Bonifaceif*  ilcre  is  a  man  of  tranquillity 
witboat  reading  Seneca !  What  work  had  such 
an  incident  made  among  persons  of  distinction? 
^tha  brothers  and  kindred  of  each  side  must 
bftvB  been  drawn  out,  and  hereditary  hatred  en- 
tailed on  the  families  as  long  as  their  very 
names  remained  in  the  world.  Who  would  be- 
lieve  that  Herod,  Othelb,  and  Will  Rosin,  were 
oT  the  same  ipecies? 


There  are  quite  diflferent  sentiments  which 
reign  in  the  parlour  and  the  kitchen ;  and  it  is 
by  the  point  of  honour,  when  justly  regulated, 
and  inviolably  observed,  that  some  men  are 
superior  to  others,  as  much  as  mankind  in  ge- 
neral are  to  brutes.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
passage  in  the  admirable  poem  called  *The 
Dispensary,'  where  the  nature  of  true  honour  is 
artfully  described  in  an  ironical  dispraise  of  it : 

*  But  ere  we  once  enfrafre  in  honour's  cause,   ' 
First  know  wbat  honour  is  and  whence  it  was. 
Scornt'd  by  the  base,  'tis  courted  by  the  brave, 
The  hero's  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  slave. 
Born  in  the  noisy  camp,  it  lives  on  air; 
And  both  exists  by  hojie,  and  by  despair. 
Angry  whene'er  a  moment's  ease  we  gain, 
And  reconciled  at  our  returns  of  pain. 
It  lives  when  in  death's  anns  tlie  hero  lies. 
But  when  liis  safety  he  consults,  it  dies. 
Bigoted  to  this  idol,  we  disclaim 
Rest,  health,  and  ease,  for  nothing  but  a  name/* 

A  very  odd  fellow  visited  me  to-day  at  my 
lodgings,  and  desired  encouragement  and  re- 
commendation from  me  for  a  new  invention  of 
knockers  to  doors,  which  he  told  me  he  had 
made  and  professed  to  teach  rustic  servants  the 
use  of  them.  1  desired  him  to  show  me  an  ex- 
periment of  this  invention  ;  upon  which  he  fixed 
one  of  bis  knockers  to  my  parlour-door.  Ho 
then  gave  me  a  complete  set  of  knocks,  from 
the  solitary  rap  of  the  dun  and  beggar,  to  the 
thunderings  of  the  saucy  footman  of  quality 
with  several  flourislies  and  rattlings  never  yet 
performed.  He  likewise  played  over  some  private 
notes,  distinguishing  the  fadiliar  friend  or  re- 
lation from  the  most  modish  visitor ;  and  direct- 
ing when  the  reserve  candles  are  to  be  lighted. 
He  has  several  other  curiosities  in  this  art.  He 
waits  only  to  receive  my  approbation  of  the 
main  design.  He  is  now  ready  to  practise  to 
such  as  shall  apply  themselves  to  him ;  but  I 
have  pat  off  his  public  licence  until  next  court- 
day. 

N.  B.    He  teaches  under-ground. 


No.  106.]      Tuesday^  Decmher  13, 1709. 
— Invenies  di^ecti  rasmbra  poettt.^/for.  Sal.  iv.  68. 
You  will  And  the  limlw  of  a  dismembered  post. 

WilVs  Coffee-house,  December  12. 

I  WAS  this  evening  silting  at  the  side-table 
and  reading  one  of  my  own  papers  with  groat 
satisfaction,  not  knowing  that  I  was  observed 
by  any  in  the  room.  I  had  not  long  enjoyed 
this  secret  pleasure  of  an  author,  when  a  gen- 
tleman, some  of  whose  works  I  have  been  highly 
entertained  with,t  accosted  me  after  the  follow- 
ing manner.  »Mr.  Bickcrstaff,  you  know  I 
have  for  some  years  devoted  myself  wholly  to 
the  muses,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you. I  am  resolved  to  take  np,  and 


♦  Dr.  Garths  Dispensary.      ....._     _,      .„ 

t  Perhaps  the  person  hero  alluded  to  was  Peter  An- 
thony  Mottcux,  a  Fiisnchman,  who  translated  Doa 
Quixote,  and  was  a  writer  of  sonRS,  prologues,  emlojuen, 
&c.  who  about  this  lime  became  a  seller  of  clilna. 
fans,  &c. 
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apply  myself  to  businoss.  I  shall  therefore  bcgr 
you  will  stand  my  friend,  and  recommend  a 
customer  to  mc  for  'sevcrsil  goods  that  I  have 
now  upon  my  hands.*—*  I  desired  him  to  lei  me 
have  a  particular^  and  I  would  do  my  utmost  to 
aerre  him.* — *  I  have  first  of  all,'  says  he,  '  the 
prog-ress  of  an  amour,  dij^osted  into  sonnets,  be- 
ginning with  a  poem  to  the  unknown  fair,  and 
ending  with  an  epithalanium,  I  have  celebrated 
in  it  her  cruelty,  hor  pity,  her  face,  her  shape, 
her  wit,  her  good  humour,  her  dancing,  hor 
singing* — I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him  ; 

*  This  is  a  most  accomplished  lady,*   said   I ; 

*  but  has  she  really,  with  all  these  perfections,  a 
fine  voice  ?* — ^  Pugh,*  says  he,  •  you  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  such  a  person  in  nature.  This  was 
only  my  employment  in  solitude  last  summer, 
when  I  had  neither  friends  nor  books  to  divert 
me.* — *  I  was  going,'  said  I,  *  to  ask  her  name, 
but  I  find  it  is  only  an  imaginary  mistress.* — 

*  That's  true,'  replied  my  fi-iend,  *  but  her  name 
is  Flavia.  I  have,'  continued  he,  ^  in  the  second 
place,  a  collection  of  lampoons,  calculated  either 
fat  the  Bath,  Tnnbridge,  or  any  place  where  they 
drink  waters,  with  blank  spaces  for  the  names 
of  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  inserted  in 
ihem  on  occasion.  Thus  much  I  have  told  only  of 
what  I  have  by  me,  proceeding  from  \o'vq  and 
malice.  I  have  also  at  tiiis  time  the  sketch  of 
a  heroie  poem  upon  the  next  peace:  several, 
indeed,  of  the  verses  are  either  too  long  or  too 
short,  it  being  a  rough  draught  of  my  thoughts 
«ipon  that  subject*  1  thereupon  told  him, '  Ijiat, 
as  it  was,  it  might  probably  pass  for  a  very 
good  Pindaric,  and  I  believe  I  knew  one  who 
would  be  willing  to  deal  with  him  fbr  it  upon  that 
foot,**  *  I  must  tell  ypu  also,*  said  he,  *  I  have 
made  a  dedication  to  it,  which  is  about  four 
sides  close  written,  that  may  serve  any  one 
that  is  tall  and  understands  Latin.  I  have 
further  about  fifty  similes,  that  were  never  yet 
applied,  besides  three-and-twenty  descriptions 
of  the  mm  rising,  that  might  be  of  great  use  to 
sm  epic  poet  These  are  my  more  bulky  com- 
modities; besides  which,  I  have  several  small 
wares  that  I  would  part  with  at  easy  rates ;  as, 
observations  upon  life,  and  moral  sentences,  re- 
<lttced  into  several  couplets,  very  proper  to  close 
Up  acts  of  plajTS,  and  may  be  easily  introduced 
by  two  or  three  lines  of  prose,  either  in  tragedy 
or  comedy.  If  I  could  find  a  purchaser  curious 
in  Latin  poetry,  I  could  accommodate  him  with 
two  dozen  of  epigrams,  which,  by  reason  of  a 
few  false  quantities,  should  come  lor  little,  or 
nothing.' 

I  heard  the  gentleman  with  much  attention, 
and  asked  him,  *  Whether  he  would  break  bulk, 
and  sell  his  goods  by  retail,  or  designed  they 
should  all  go  in  a  lump  7*  He  told  me,  *That 
he  should  be  very  loatli  to  part  Uiem,  unless  it 
was  to  oblige  a  man  of  quality,  or  any  person 
fbr  whom  I  had  a  particular  friendship.* — *  My 
reason  for  asking,'  said  I,  *  is,  only  because  i 
know  a  young  gentleman  who  intends  to  appear 
next  spring  in  a  new  jingling  chariot,  with  the 


*  The  author  probably  ellndes  here  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Tickell,  who  wems  to  hav«'  been  the  peraon  mentioned 
under  tbs  naoie  of  Tom  Spindle,  in  Tatler,  No.  ST. 


figures  of  the  nine  muses  on  each  side  of  it; 
and,  I  believe,  would  be  glad  to  come  into  the 
world  in  verse.'  We  could  not  go  on  in  our 
treaty,  by  reason  of  two  or  three  critics  that 
joined  us.  They  had  been  talking,  it  seems, 
o£  the  two  letters  wliich  were  found  in  the  coffin, 
and  mentioned  in  one  of  my  late  lucubrations, 
and  came  with  a  request  to  me,  that  I  wooki 
communicate  any  others  of  them  that  were  legi- 
ble. One  of  the  gentlemen  was  pleased  to  say, 
*  that  it  was  a  very  proper  instance  of  a  widow's 
constancy;  and  said,  *hc  wished  I  had  sub- 
joined, as  a  fi)il  to  it,  the  following  passage  in 
Hamlet'  The  young  prince  was  not  yet  an^ 
quaintod  with  all  the  guilt  of  his  mother,  bat 
turns  his  thoughts  on  her  sudden  fbrgetfulness 
of  his  father,  and  the  indecency  of  ner  hasty 
marriage : 

—That  it  should  come  to  this ! 

But  two  months  dead !  nay,  not  so  mueh,  not  two ! 

So  excellent  a  kin^ !  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  sat^T :  so  loving  to  my  mother: 

That  be  might  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth ! 

Must  I  remember?    Why  she  would  hang  on  liijn. 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet.  within  a  month  I 

Let  me  not  think  on*t— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Wonaa! 

A  little  month !  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 

With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father**  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears,  why  she,  even  she— 

O  heaven  I  a  brute,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

Would  have  mourned  longer— married  with  mina 

uncle ! 
>f  y  fiiiher*s  brother  I  but  no  more  like  my  fltUier, 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month! 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  aauled  eyes. 
She  married— O  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  i 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
But,  break*  my  heart;  for  I  must  hoM  my  tongue ! 

The  several  emotions  of  mind,  and  bresLkn  of 
passion,  in  this  speech,  are  admiraUe.  He  has 
touched  every  circumstance  that  aggravated 
the  fact,  and  seemed  capable  of  hurrying  the 
thoughts  of  a  son  into  distraction.  His  fiither*s 
tenderness  for  his  mother,  expressed  in  so  deli- 
cate a  particular :  his  mother*s  fmidness  for  his 
father,  no  less  exquisitely  described  :  the  great 
and  amiable  figure  of  his  dead  parent  drawn  by 
a  true  filial  piet^  :  his  disdain  of  eo  unworthy 
a  successor  to  his  bed ;  but,  above  all,  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  between  his  father's  death  and 
his  mother's  second  marriage,  brought  together 
with  so  much  disorder,  make  up  as  noble  a  part 
as  any  in  that  celebrated  tragedy.  The  civ* 
cumstanee  of  time,  I  never  could  enough  ad> 
mire.  The  widowhood  had  lasted  two  montba. 
This  is  his  first  rcfiection ;  but,  as  bis  indigna- 
tion rises,  he  sinks  to  scarce  two  months :  aner- 
wards,  into  a  month ;  and  at  last  into  a  little 
month :  but  all  this  so  naturally,  that  the  reader 
accompanies  him  in  the  violence  of  his  passion, 
and  finds  the  time  lessen  insensibly,  aecordin^ 
to  the  different  workings  of  his  disdain.  I  have 
not  monlioned  the  incest  of  her  marriage,  which 
is  so  obvious  a  provocation ;  but  cannot  fbrbear 
taking  notice,  that  when  his  fury  is  at  its  height, 
he  cries,  *  Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman!*  nn 
railing  at  the  sex  in  general,  rather  than  giving* 
himself  leave  to  think  bis  mother  worse  .than 
others — Desideraatttr  multa* 
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Wliereas,  Mr.  Jefl^  Gnggnm  haa  Barren- 
dared  himMlf,  by  his  letter  l»aruig  date  De- 
cember 7th,  and  baa  sent  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  is  dead,  praying  an  order  to  the  com- 
pany of  apholders  for  interment  at  tach  a  rea- 
sonable rate  as  may  not  impoTerisk  his  heirs : 
the  said  Groggram  having  been  dead  ever  since 
he  was  born,  and  added  nothing  to  his  small 
patrimony ;  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  taken  the  pre- 
misM  into  consideration;  and,  being  sensible 
of  the  ingenoous  and  singular  bekavioor  of  this 
petituiner,  pronounces  the  said  Jeffery  Grog- 
gram  a  live  man,  and  will  not  suffer  that  he 
shoold  bury  bimselfout  of  modesty ;  but  requires 
him  to  remain  among  the  living,  9S  an  example 
to  those  obstinate  dead  men,  who  will  neither 
labour  for  life,  nor  go  to  their  grave. 

N.  R  Mr.  Groggram  is  the  first  person  that 
has  come  in  upon  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  dead  war- 
rant. 

Florinda  demands,  by  her  letter  of  this  day, 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  jfor  a  living  woman,  hav- 
ing  danced  the  Derbyshire  hornpipe  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  friends  on  Saturday  last. 

Granted ;  provided  she  can  bring  proof,  th&t 
she  can  make  a  pudding  on  the  twenty-fourth 
instant 


No.  107.]     ;  Thunday,  December  15, 1709. 

— Ahmiaer! 

Quanta  laborss  in  Charybdi, 

Difne  puer  meliore  flamma?  Bor.  i.  Od.  xivii.  90. 

UnJiapiif  yoath  1  doth  she  lurpriae  7 

And  hav«  ber  flaines  ponessed 

Tliy  burning  breast  7 
ThcKi  didst  deserve  a  dart  flrom  kinder  eyes. 


OweA. 


Skeer-lane^  December  14. 


Aiofrr  four  this  afternoon,  which  is  the  hour 
I  osually  put  myself  in  a  readiness  to  receive 
eompany,  there  entered  a  gentleman,  who  I  be- 
Veved  at  first  eame  upon  some  ordinary  ques- 
lion :  bat,  as  he  approached  nearer  to  me,  I  saw 
in  his  ooonlanance  a  deep  sorrow,  mixed  with 
a  certain  ingenuous  /complacency,  that  gave 
me  sudden  good-will  towards  him.    H0  stared, 
and  betrayed  an  absence  of  thoagfat,  as  he  was 
ysing  to  communicate  his  business  to  me.    But 
at  last,  recovering  himself^  he  said  with  an  air 
of  great  respect,  *  Sir,  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
your  knowledge  in  the  occalt  sciences,  to  tell 
joa  what  is  my  distress ;  I  dare  say  yon  read 
It  in  my  countenance;  1  therefore  beg  your 
advice  to  the  meet  unhappy  of  all  men.*    Much 
experience  hat  made  me  particularly  sagacious 
in  the  discovery  of  distempers,  and  I  soon  saw 
that  his  was  Im*  I  then'tumed  to  my  common- 
place-booky  and  found  his  case  under  the  word 
Coquette;  and  roadtag  over  the  catalo|^  which 
I  have  collected  out  of  this  great  city,  of  all 
voder  that  character,  I  saw,  at  the  name  of 
Cynthia,  his  fit  came  upon  him.    I  repeated 
Im  name  thrice  after  a  musing  manner,  and 
immediately  perceived  his  pulse  quicken  two 
thirds  ;  when  his  eyes,  instead  of  the  wildness 
wifli  niMck  they  i|>poarcd  at  his   ^trance, 


looked  with  all  the  gentleness  imaginable  up- 
on  me,  not  without  tears.    *  Oh  !  sir,*  said  he, 
*  you  know  not  the  unworthy  usage  I  have  met 
with  from  the  woman  my  soul  doats  on.    I 
could  gaze  at  her  to  the  end  of  my  being ;  yet 
when  I  have  done  so,  for  some  time  past,  I  have 
found  her  eyes  fixed  on  another.    She  is  now 
two-and-twenty,  in  the  full    tyranny  of  her 
charms,  which  she  once  acknowledged  she  re« 
joiced  in,  only  as  they  made  her  choice  of  me, 
out  of  a  crowd  of  admirers,  the  more  obligiiig. 
*But,  in  the  midst  of  this  happiness,  so  it  is, 
Mr.  BickerstaflT,  that  young  Quickset,  who  is 
just  come  to  town,  without  any  other  recom. 
mendation  than  that  of  being  tolerably  hand- 
some, and  excessively  rich,  has  won  her  heart 
in  so  shameless  a  manner,  that  alie  dies  for 
him.    In  a  word,  I  would  consult  you,  how  to 
cure  myself  of  tliis  passion  for  an  ungrateful 
woman,  who  triumphs  in  her  falsehood,  and 
can  make  no  man  happy,  because  her  own 
satisfaction  consists  chiefly  in  bein^  capable  of 
giving  distress.    I  know  Quickset  is  at  present 
considerable  with  her,  for  no  other  reason  but 
tliat  he  can  be  without  her,  and  feel  no  pa^ 
in  the  loss.    Let  me  therefore  desire  you,  sir, 
to  fortify  my  reason  against  the  levity  of  an 
inconstant,  who  ought  only  to  be  treated  with 
neglect* 

All  this  time  I  was  looking  over  my  receipts, 
and  asked  him,  *if  he  had  any  good  winter 
boots.' — *  Boots,  sir  !'  said  my  patient. — I  went 
on  ;  *  You  may  easily  reach  Harwich  in  a  day, 
so  as  to  be  there  when  the  packet  goes  off.' — 
*  Sir,*  said  the  lover,  *  I  find  you  design  me  for 
travelling ;  but,  alas !  I  have  no  languagt ;  it 
will  be  the  same  thing  to  me  as  solitude,  to  bo 
in  a  strange  country.    I  have,  continued  he, 
sighing,  been  many  years  in  love  with  this  crea- 
ture, and  have  almost  lost  even  my  English,  at 
least  to  speak  such  as  any  body  else  does.    I 
asked  a  tenant  of  ours,  who  came  up  to  town 
the  other  day  with  rent,  whether  the  flowery 
mead  near  my  father*s  house  in  the  country  had 
any  shephenl  in  it?  I  have  called  a  cave  a. 
grotto  these  three  years,  and  must  keep  ordina- 
ry company,  and  Sequent  busy  people  for  some 
time,  before  I  can  recover  my  common  words.* 
I  smiled  al  his  raillery  upon  himself,  though  I 
well  saw  it  came  from  a  heavy  heart.    *  You 
are,*  said  I,  *  acquainted,  to  be  sure,  with  some 
of  the  general  officers :  suppose  you  made  & 
campaign  V — *  If  I  did,*  said  he,  *  1  should  ven- 
ture more  than  any  man  there,  for  I  should  bo 
in  danger  of  starving ;  my  father  is  such  an 
untoward  old  gentleman,  that  he  would  tell  mo 
he  found  it  hard  enough  to  pay  bis  taxes  to- 
wards the  war,  without  making  it  more  ex- 
pensive by  an  allowance  to  me.    With  all  tliis, 
he  is  as  fond  as  he  is  rugged,  and  I  am  his 
only  son.* 

I  looked  upon  the  young  gentleman  with 
much  tenderness,  and  not  like  a  physician,  but 
a  friend ;  for,  I  talked  to  him  so  largelj^,  that  if 
I  had  parcelled  my  discourse  into  distinct  pre- 
scriptiona,  I  am  confident,  I  gave  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  worth  of  advice.  He  heard  me 
with  great  attention,  bowing,  smiling,  and 
shovving  all  other  instances  of  that  natural  good 
breeding  which  ingenuous  tempers  pay  to  those 
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who  ans  elder  and  wiser  tlian  themselves.  I 
entertained  him  to  the  follow ing^  purpose  :  *  I 
am  sorry,  sir,  that  your  passion  is  of  so  long  a 
date,  for  cviia  are  much  more  curable  in  their 
beginnings ;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  must  allow, 
that  you  arc  not  to  be  blamed,  since  your  youth 
and  merit  has  been  abused  by  one  of  the  moet 
charming,  but  the  most  unworthy  sort  of  wo- 
men^ the  Coquettes.  A  Coquette  is  a  chaste  jilt, 
and  differs  only  from  a  common  one,  as  a  soldier, 
who  is  perfect  in  exercise,  does  from  one  that 
is  actually  in  service.  This  grief,  like  all 
others,  is  to  be  cured  only  by  time ;  and  al- 
though you  are  convinced  this  moment,  as  much 
as  you  will  be  ten  years  hence,  that  she  ought 
to  be  scorned  and  neglected,  you  see  you  must 
not  expect  your  remedy  from  the  force  of  reason. 
The  cure,  then,  is  only  in  time,  and  the  hasten- 
ing of  the  ciire,  only  in  the  manner  of  employing 
that  time.  You  have  aniwercd  roe  as  to  travel 
and  a  campaign,  so  that  we  have  only  Great 
Britain  to  avoid  her  in.  Be  then  yourself,  and 
listen  to  the  following  rules,  which  only  can 
be  of  use  to  you  in  this  unaccot^table  distem- 
per, wherein  the  patient  is  often  averse  even  to 
nis  recovery.  It  has  been  of  benefit  to  some  to 
apply  themselves  to  business  ;  but  as  that  may 
not  lie  in  your  way,  go  down  to  your  estate, 
mind  your  fox-hounds,  and  venture  the  life  you 
are  weary  of,  over  every  hedge  and  ditch  in  the 
country.  These  arc  wholesome  remedies ;  but 
if  yon  can  have  resolution  enough,  rather  stay 
in  town,  and  recover  yourself  even  in  the  town 
where  she  inhabits.  Take  particular  care  to 
avoid  all  places  where'  you  may  possibly  meet 
her,  and  shun  the  sight  of  every  thing  which 
may  bring  her  to  your  remembrance;  there  is 
an  infection  in  all  that  relates  to  her  :  you  will 
find  her  house,  her  chariot,  h«r  domestics,  and 
her  very  lap-dog,  are  so  many  instruments  ttf 
torment  Tell  me,  seriously,  do  you  think  you 
could  bear  tlie  sight  of  her  fan  ?*  He  shook  his 
head  at  the  question,  and  said,  *  Ah  !  Mr.  Bick- 
«'8taff,  you  must  have  been  a  patient,  or  you 
could  not  have  been  so  good  a  physician.' — *  To 
tell  you  truly,'  said  I,  'about  tlie  thirtieth  year 
of  my  age,  I  received  a  wound  that  has  still  left 
a  scar  in  my  mind,  never  to  be  xjuite  worn  out 
by  time  or  philosophy. 

*■  The  means  which  I  found  most  effectual  for 
my  cure,  were,  reflections  upon  the  ill  usage  I 
had  received  from  the  woman  I  loved,  and  the 
pleasure  I  saw  her  take  in  my  suiferingt. 

*  I  considered  the  distress  she  brought  upon 
me  the  greatest  that  could  befall  a  human  crea- 
tare,  at  the  same  time  that  she  ^id  net  inflict 
this  upon  one  who  was  her  enemy,  one  that  had 
done  her  an  injury,  one  that  had  wished  her  ill ; 
but  on  the  man  who  loved  her  oiore  than  any 
else  loved  her,  and  more  than  it  was  possible  for 
Lim  to  love  any  other  person. 

'  In  the  next  place,  I  took  pains  to  consider 
her  in  all  her  imperfections ;  and,  that  I  might 
be  sure  to  hear  of  them  constantly,  kept  company 
with  those,  her  female  friends,  who  were  her 
dearest  and  most  intimate  acquaintance. 

'  Amongst  her  highest  imperfections,  I  still 
dwelt  upon  her  baseness  of  mind  and  ingrati- 
tude, that  made  her  triumph  in  tlie  pain  and 


anguish  of  the  man  who  loved  her,  and  of  one 
who,  in  those  days,  without  vanity  be  itspoken,^ 
was  thought  to  deserve  her  love. 

*To  shorten  my  story,  she  was  married  to 
another,  which  would  have  distracted  me,  htui 
he  proved  a  good  husband ;  but,  to  my  great 
pleasure,  he  used  her  at  first  with  coldness,  and 
aflerwards  with  contempt.  I  hear  ho  still  treats 
her  very  ill ;  and  am  informed,  that  she  «fien 
says  to  her  women,  this  is  a  just  revenge  for  my 
falsehood  to  my  first  love  :  what  a  wretch  am  I, 
that  might  have  been  married  to  the  famous 
Mr.  BickerstafF!' 

My  patient  looked  upon  me  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy  pleasure,  and  told  me,  *  He  did  not 
think  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  live  to  the  a^ 
I  am  now  of,  who,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  had  been 
tortured  with  tiiat  passion  in  its  violence.  For 
my  part,'  said  he,  *■  I  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
sleep  in  it ;  nor  keep  company  with  any  body 
but  two  or  three  friends  who  nite  in  the  same 
condition.' 

*  There,'  answered  I,  *  you  are  to  blame  ;  fat 
as  you  ought  to  avoid  nothing  more  than  keeping 
company  with  yourself,  so  you  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly  cautious  of  keeping  company  with  men 
like  yourself.  As  long  as  you  do  this,  you  do 
but  indulge  your  distemper. 

*  I  must  not  dismiss  you  without  further  in- 
structions.  If  possible,  transfer  your  passion 
from  the  woman  you  are  now  in  love  with  to 
another  ;  or,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  change  the 
passion  itself  into  some  other  passion,  that  is, 
to  speak  more  plainly,  find  out  some  other 
agreeable  woman:  or,  if  you  cannot  do  this, 
grow  covetous,  ambitious,  litigious ;  turn  yo«r 
love  of  women  into  that  of^profit,  preferment, 
reputation  ;  and  for  a  time  give  up  yourself  en- 
tirely  to  the  pursuit 

'This  is  a  method  we  sometimes  take  in 
physic,  when  we  turn  a  desperate  disease  into 
one  we  can  more  easily  cure.* 

He  made  little  answer  to  all  this,  but  cryuD|( 
out,  *Ah,  sir !'  for  his  passion  reduced  his  dis. 
course  to  interjections. 

'  Tlicre  is  one  thing,'  added  I,  *  which  is 
present  death  to  a  man  in  your  condition,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  aveided  with  the  greatest  care 
and  caution  :  that  is,  in  a  word,  to  think  of  yotur 
mistress  and  jival  together,  whether  walking, 
discoursing,  dallying' — *  The  devil  1'  he  cried 
out, '  who  can  bear  it  7'  To  compose  him,  for 
I  pitied  him  very  much  ; '  The  time  will  come,* 
said  I,  '  when  you  shall  not  only  bear  it,  but 
laugh  at  it  As  a  preparation  to  it,  ride  every 
morning,  an  hour  at  least,  with  the  wind  full 
in  your  face.  Upon  your  return,  recollect  the 
several  precepts  which  I  have  now  given  you, 
and  drink  upon  them  a  bottle  of  Spa-water. 
Repeat  this  every  day  for  a  month  successively, 
and  let  me  see  you  at  the  end  of  it'  He  was 
taking  his  leave,  with  many  tlianks,  and  some 
appearance  of  consolation  in  his  countenance, 
when  I  called  him  back  to  acquaint  him,  '  tliat 
I  had  private  information  of  a  design  of  the 
coquettes  to  buy  up  all  the  true  Spa-water  in 
town  :'  upon  which  he  took  his  leave  in  haste, 
with  a  resolution  to  get  all  things  ready  fix- 
entering  upon  his  regimen  the  next  morning. 
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Na  lOa]       Saturday,  December  17, 1709. 

Pronaque  cam  ipectent  animalit  cetera  terraoi. 

Qshoinini  wiblinsdedit :  Ccelumquc  tueri 

Junit Odd,  Met,  i.  85. 

Tbui,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  \)cnd 
Their  ti^ht,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  land, 
Man  looks  alot\,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.  Drgden. 

Sheer-lane,  Decemhsr  16. 


It  ii  not  to  be  imagined  how  great  an  efTect 
well-disposed  lights,  with  proper  forms  and 
•  orders  in  assemblies,  have  upon  some  tempers. 
\  I  am  tnro  I  feel  it  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
J  that  I  cannot  in  a  day  or  two  get  out  of  my  im- 
tfioation  an^  very  beautiful  or  disagreeable  im- 
pression which  I  receive  on  such  occasions. 
For  this  reason  I  frequently  look  in  at  the 
playhouse,  in  order  to  enlarge  my  thoughts,  and 
warm  my  mind  with  some  new  ideas,  that  may 
be  serviceable  to  me  in  my  lucubrations. 

In  this  disposition  I  entered  the  theatre  the 
other  day,  and  placed  myself  in  a  corner  of  it 
%  rtrj  convenient  for  seeing  without  being  my- 
■elf  observed.  I  found  the  audience  hushed  in  a 
wry  deep  attention,  and  did  not  question  but  some 
noble  tragedy  was  just  then  in  its  crisis,  or  that 
ao  incident  was  to  be  unravelled  which  would 
determine  the  fate  of  a  hero.  While  I  was  in 
this  suspense,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
my  old  friend  Mr.  Bctterton  appear  in  all  the 
majesty  of  distress,  to  my  unspeakable  amaze- 
ment there  came  up  a  monster  with  a  face  be- 
tween his  feet ;  and,  as  I  was  looking  on,  be 
raised  himself  on  one  leg  in  such  a  perpendicular 
posture,  that  the  other  grew  in  a  direct  line 
above  his  head.  It  afterwards  twisted  itself  into 
the  motions  and  wreath ings  of  several  different 
animals,  and,  afler  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
transformations,  went  off  the  stage  in  the  figure 
of  a  human  creature.  The  admiration,  the  aj^ 
plaose,  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  during 
this  strange  entertainment,  is  not  to  bo  ex- 
pressed. I  was  very  much  out  of  countenance 
ibr  my  dear  countrymen,  and  looked  about  with 
some  apprehension,  for  fear  any  foreigner  should 
be  present.  Is  it  possible,  thought  I,  Uiat  himian 
nature  can  rejoice  in  its  disgrace,  and  take 
pfeasore  in  seeing  its  own  figure  turned  to 
ridicule,  and  distorted  into  forms  that  raise 
horror  and  aversion  ?  There  is  something  dis- 
higenuous  and  immoral  in  tiie  being  able  to 
bear  such  a  sight.  Men  of  elegant  and  noble 
minds  are  shocked  at  seeing  the  characters  of 
persons  who  deserve  esteem  for  their  virtue, 
knowledge,  or  service^  to  their  country,  placed 
ui  wrong  lights,  and  by  misrepresentation  made 
the  subject  of  buffoonery.  Such  a  nice  abhor- 
reoce  is  not  indeed  to  be  found  among  the 
▼ulgar;  but,  methinks,  it  is  wonderful,  that 
those  who  have  nothing-  but  the  outward  figure 
to  distinguish  them  as  men,  should  delight 
in  seeing  humanity  abused,  vilified,  and  dis- 
graced. 

I  must  confess,  there  ie  nothing  that  niore 
pleases  me,  in  all  that  I  read  in  books,  or  see 
tmong  mankind,  than  such  passages  as  repre- 
sent human  nature  Ih  its  proper  dignity.  As 
nmo  i»a  creature  made  upof  diHereut  extremes, 


he  has  something  in  him  very  |>reat  and  very 
mean.  A  skilful  artist  may  draw  an  excellent 
picture  of  him  in  either  of  these  views.  The 
finest  authors  of  antiquity  have  taken  him  on 
the  more  advantageous  side.  They  cultivate 
tlie  nattiral  grandeur  of  the  soul,  raise  in  her  a 
generous  ambition,  feed  her  witli  hopes  of  im- 
mortality  and  perfection,  and  do  all  they  can  to 
widen  the  partition  between  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious,  by  making  the  dificrcnce  betwixt 
them  as  great  as  between  gods  and  brutes.  In 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  read  a  passage  ^n  Plato, 
Tully,  and  a  thousand  other  ancient  moralists, 
without  being  a  greater  and  a  better  man  for  it. 
On  the  contrary,  I  could  never  read  a<iy  of  our 
modish  French  authors,  or  those  of  our  own 
country,  who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers 
of  that  trifling  nation,  without  being  for  some 
time  out  of  humour  with  myself,  and  at  every 
thing  about  me.  Their  business  is,  to  depreciate 
human  nature,  and  consider  it  under  its  worst 
appearances.  Th^  give  mean  interpretations 
and  base  motives  to  the  worthiest  actions ;  they 
resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  constitution.  In 
short,  they  endeavour  to  make  no  distinction 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  the  species 
of  men  and  that  of  brutes.  As  an  instance  of 
this  kind  of  authors,  among  many  others,  Ifit 
any  one  examine  tiie  celebrated  RochefoucauH; 
who  is  the  great  philosopher  for  administering 
of  consolation  to  the  idlC)  tlie  envious,  and 
worthless  part  of  mankind. 

I  remember  a  young  gentleman  of  moderate 
understanding,  but  great  vivacity,  who,  by 
dipping  into  many  authors  of  this  nature,  had 
got  a  little  smattering  of  knowledge,  just  enough 
to  make  an  atlicist  or  a  free-tiiinker,  but  not  a 
philosopher  or  a  man  of  sense.  With  these  ac- 
complishmcnts,  Jic  vent  to  visit  his  father  in 
the  country,  wno  was  a  plain,  rough,  honest 
man,  and  wise,  though  not  learned.  The  son, 
who  took  all  opportunities  to  show  his  learning, 
began  to  establish  a  new  religion  in  the  family, 
and  to  enlarge  the  narpowness  of  their  country 
notions;  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
had  seduced  the  butler  by  his  table-talk,  and 
staggered  his  eldest  sister.  The  old  gentleman 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  schisms  that  arose 
among  hie  children,  but  did  not  yet  believe  his 
son^s  doctrine  to  be  so  pernicious  as  it  really  was, 
until  one  day  talking  of  his  setting  dog,  the  son 
said,  *  he  did  aot  question  but  Tray  was  as  im. 
mortaUas  any  one  of  Uie  family  ;*  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  argument  told  his  father,  *  that,  for 
his  6wn  part,  he  expected  to  die  like  a  dog.* 
Upon  which  the  old  man,  starling  up  in  a  very 
great  passion,  cried  out,  'Then,  sirrah,  you 
«ball  live  like  09^  ;*  and  taking  his  cane  in  his 
hand,  cudgelled  him  out  of  his  system.  This 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  took  up 
from  tha^  day,  fell  to  reading  good  books,  and  is 
now  a  bencher  in  the  Middle  Temple. 

I  do  not  mention  this  cudgelling  part  of  tlie 
story  with  a  design  to  engage  the  secular  arm 
in  matters  of  this  nature ;  but  certainly,  if  it 
ever  exerts  itself  in  affairs  of  opinion  and  spe. 
culation,  it  ought  to  do  it  on  such  shallow  and 
despicable  pretenders  to  knowledge,  who  endea- 
vour to  give  man  dark  and  uncomfortable  pros, 
pects  of  his  being,  and  destroy  tliose  princi. 
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pies  which  are  the  support,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  all  publio  societies,  as  well  as  private 
persons. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras*s  golden  say- 
in|r8,  '  That  a  man  should  take  care  above  all 
things  to  have  a  due  respect  for  himselH*  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  licentious  sort  of  authors, 
who  are  for  depreciating  mankind,  endeavour 
to  disappoint  and  undo  what  the  most  refined 
spirits  have  been  labouring  to  advance  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  The  very  design  of 
dress,  grod-breeding,  outward  ornaments,  and 
ceremony,  were  to  lif\  up  human  nature,  and 
set  it  oft  to  an  advantage.  Architecture,  paint, 
ing,  and  statuary,  were  invented  with  the  same 
design :  as,  indeed,  every  art  and  science  con- 
tributes to  the  embellishment  of  life,  and  to  the 
wearing  off  and  throwing  into  shades  the  mean 
and  low  ports  of  our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on 
this  great  end  more  than  all  the  r«t,  as  may  be 
■een  in  the  following  passage,  taken  out  of  sir 
Francis  Bacon's  *  Advancement  of  Learning,* 
which  gives  a  truer  and  better  account  of  this 
art  than  all  the  volumes  that  were  ever  written 
vpon  it. 

'Poetry,  especially  heroioal,  seems  to  be 
raised  aJtogether  from  a  noble  foundation, 
which  makes  much  for  the  dignity  of  man*s 
nature.  For  seeing  this  sensible  world  is  in 
dignity  inferior  to  the  soul  of  man,  poesy  seems 
to  endow  human  nature  with  that  which  history 
denies;  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  mind, 
with  at  least  the  shadow  of  tilings,  where  the 
substance  cannot  be  had.  For,  ifthe  matter  be 
thoroughly  considered,  a  strong  argument  may 
be  drawn  from  poesy,  that  a  more  stately  great- 
ness of  things,  a  more  perfect  order,  and  a  more 
beautiful  variety,  delights  the  soul  of  man,  than 
any  way  can  be  found  in  native  since  the  fall. 
Whereroro,  seeing  the  acts  and  eveots  which 
Are  the  subjects  of  true  history,  are  not  of  that 
amplitude  as  to  content  the  mind  of  man,  poesy 
is  ready  at  hand  to  feign  acts  more  hcroical. 
Because  true  history  reports  the  successes  of  bvsi. 
ncss  not  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  virtues 
and  yices,  poesy  corrects  it,  and  presents  events 
and  fortunes  according  to  desert,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  providence :  because  tme  history, 
through  the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of 
tilings,  works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the 
mind  of  man ;  poesy  cheereth  and  refresheth  the 
soul,  chaunting  things  rare  and  various,  and  full 
of  vicissitudes.  So  as  poesy  s^reth  and  con- 
ferreth  to  delectation,  magnanimity,  and  mo- 
rality ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  seem  deservedly 
to  have  some  participation  of  divineness,  be- 
eause  it  doth  raise  the  mind,  and  exalt  the  spirit 
with  high  raptures,  by  proportioning  the  showt 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind*  and  not 
submitting  the  mind  to  things,  as  reason  and 
history  do.  And  by  these  allurements  and  con- 
gruitics,  whereby  it  cherishcth  the  soul  of  man, 
joined  also  with  consort  of  music,  whereby  it 
may  more  sweetly  insinuate  itself,  it  hath  won 
such  access,  that  it  hath  been  in  estimation  even 
in  rudo  times  and  barbarous  nations,  when 
other  learning  stood  excluded.* 

But  there  is  nothing  which  fiivours  and  falls 
in  with  this  natural  greatness  and  dignity  of 
human  nature  so  muco  as  religion,  which  does 


not  only  promise  the  entire  refinement  of  the 
mind,  but  the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the 
immortality  of  both. 
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Perditur  liaec  inter  miseris  lux 


Bor.  S.  Sat.  vi.  S9. 


-In  this  giddy,  baty'iMxe, 


I  lose  Uie  sttn-shinc  of  my  days. 

Sheer-lane,  December  19. 


Therx  has  not  some  years  been  such  a  tnmalt 
in  our  neighbourhood  as  this  evening  about  six. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  lane  the  word  was  given, 
that  there  was  a  great  funeral  coming  by.  The 
next  moment  came  forward,  and  in  a  very  hasty, 
instead  of  solemn  manner,  a  long  train  of  lighte, 
when  at  last  a  footman,  in  very  high  youth  and 
health,  with  aU  his  fi>rce,  ran  through  the  whole 
art  of  beating  the  door  of  the  house  next  to  me, 
and  ended  his  rattle  with  the  true  finishing-  rap. 
This  did  not  only  bring  one  to  the  door  at  wlii<^ 
he  knocked,  but  to  that  of  every  one  in  the  lane 
in  an  instant  Among  the  rest,  my  country 
maid  took  the  alarm,  and  immediately  mnnin|r 
to  me,  told  me,  *  there  was  a  fine,  fine  lady,  who 
had  three  men  with  burial  torches  making  ^^T 
before  her,  carried  by  two  men  upon  poles,  with 
looking-glasses  on  each  side  of  her,  and  one 
glass  also  before,  she  herself  appearingr  the 
prettiest  that  ever  was.'  The  girl  was  goingr  oq 
in  her  story,  when  the  lady  was  come  to  mj 
door  in  her  chair,  having  mistaken  the  faoaaa. 
As  soon  as  she  entered  I  saw  she  was  Mr. 
Isaac's  scholar,  by  her  speaking  air,  and  the  be. 


stranger  to  you ;  besides  that  it  may  be  thoujght 
an  indecorum  tiiat  I  visit  a  man.*    She '  xziade 
here  a  pretty  hesitation,  and  held  her  fan  to  her 
face ;  then,  as  if  recovering  her  resolution,  she 
proceeded — *But  I  think  you  have  said,  that 
men  of  your  age  are  of  no  sex ;  therefore,  I  may 
be  as  free  with  you  as  one  of  my  own.*     The 
iady  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  on  some 
particular  matters,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  txy  re- 
port But,  before  she  took  her  leave,  she  prodoced 
a  long  list  of  names,  which  she  looked  upon,  to 
know  whither  she  was  to  ^  next.    I  mast  con- 
fess, I  could  hardly  forbear  di8Coverii;g  to  her, 
immediately,  that  I  secretly  laughed  at  the  fan- 
tastical regularity   she   observed  in  throwing- 
away  her  time ;  but  I  seemed  to  indulge  her  in  it» 
out  of  a  curiosity  to  hear  her  own  sense  of  Her 
way  of  life.     *  Mr.  BickerstafT,'  said  she,  *  you 
cannot  ima&fino  how  much  you  are  obliged  to 
me,  in  staying  thus  long  with  yon,  havinpr   ao 
many  visits  to  make ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  . 
hopes  that  a  third  part  of  those  I  am  going-  to 
will  be  abroad,  I  should  be  unable  to  despatch 
them   this  evening.* — *  Madam,'   said   I,   *  are 
you  in  all  this  haste  and  perplexity,  and  only 
going  to  such  as  you  have  not  a  mind  to  see  ?* — 
*■  Yes,  sir,'  said  she,  *■  I  have  several  now  \with. 
whom  I  keep  a  constant  correspondence,  and 
return  visit  for  visit  punctually  every  week,  nSkA 
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vet  we  have  not  seen  •each  other  since  last 
November  was  twelvemonth. , 

She  went  on  with  a  very  good  air,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  her  list,  told  me,  *  she  was  obliged 
to  ride  about  three  miles  and  a  half  beibrc  she 
arrived  at  her  own  bouse.*    I  asked  *  afler  what 
luaoner  this  list  was  taken  ;  whether  t^e  persons 
writ  their  names  to  her,  and  desired  that  favour, 
or  how  she  knew  she  was  not  cheated  in  her 
master  roll  ?' — *  The  method  we  take,*  says  she, 
'  is,  that  the  porter  or  servant  who  comes  to  the 
door,  writes  down  all  the  names  who  come  to 
see  as,  and  all  snch  arc  entitled  to  a  return  of 
their  yWiV — *  Bat,*  said  I,  *  madam«  I  presume 
those  who  are   searching  for  each  other,  and 
know  one  another  by  messages,  may  be  under- 
stood as  candidates  only  ibr  each  other*s  favour ; 
tnd  that,  afler  so  many  how-do-ye-does,  you 
proceed  to  visit  or  not,  as  you  like  the  run  of 
each  other's  reputation  or  fortune.* — '  You  un- 
derstand it  aright,*  said  she ;  *  and  we  become 
friends,  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  our 
dislike  to  each  other  may  be  of  any  consequence : 
for,  to  tell  you  truly,*  said  she,  *  for  it  is  in  vain 
to  hide  any  thing  from  a  man  of  your  ponctra- 
UoD,  general  visits  are  not  made  out  of  good-will, 
'  but  for  fear  of  ill-will.     Punctuality  in  this  case 
is, often  a  suspicious  circumstance;  and  there  is 
nothing  so  common  as  to  have  a  lady  sav,  **  I 
hope  she  has  heard  nothing  of  what  I  said  of 
her,  that  she  grows  so  groat  with  me  !*'  ^ut^  in- 
deed, my  porter  is  so  dull  and  negligent,  that  I 
fiar  he  has  not  put  down  half  the  people  I  owe 
visits  to.*—*  Madam,*  said  I,  'mcthinks  it  would 
be  very  proper   if  your   gentleman-usher,   or 
groom  of  the  chamber,  were  always  to  keep  an 
tccDunt,  by  way  of  debtor  and  creditor.  I  know 
a  city  ]ady  who  uses  that  method,  which  I  think 
very  laudable;  for  though  you  may  possibly,  at 
the  cxmtl  end  of  the  town,  receive  at  the  door, 
tod  light  up  t)ettcr  tiian  within  Temple-bar,  yet 
I  must  do  that  justice  to  my  friends,  the  ladies 
within  the  walls,  to  own,  that  they  are  much 
more  exact  in  their  correspondence.    The  lady 
I  was  going  to  mention  as  an  example,  has  al- 
ways the  second  apprentice  out  of  the  counting- 
hoase  for  her  own  use  on  her  visiting-day,  and 
be  sets  down  very  methodically  all  the  visits 
which  are  made  her.     I  remember  very  well, 
that  on  the  first  of  January  last,  when  she  made 
up  her  account  fbr  the  year  1708,  it  stood  thus : 


*MrB.  Coartwood — 
Debtor. 
To  seventeen  i 
huQdred  and  > 
four  visits  re-  ^    1704 
oeired. 


Per  Contra — Creditor. 

By  eleven  bun-  i 
dred  and  nine  >  1109 
paid.  \ 

Dae  to  balance        595 


1704 


*  This  gentlewoman  is  a  woman  of  great  eco- 
nomy, and  was  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  nor  affairs ;  and,  therefore,  ordered  her  ap- 
pentiee  to  |^ve  her  credit  for  my  lady  £asy*B 
impertinent  visits  upon  wrong  days,  and  deduct 
only  twelve  per  cent  He  had  orders  also  to 
subtract  one  and  a  half  from  the  whole  of  such 
as  she  had  denied  herself  to  before  she  kept  a 
day ;  and  after  taking  those  proper  articles  of 

2E 


credit  on  Iter  side,  she  was  in  arrear  but  five 
hundred.  She  ordered  her  husband  to  buy  in  a 
couple  of  fresh  coach-horses ;  and  with  no  other 
loas  than  the  death  of  two  footmen,  and  a  church' 
yard  cough  brought  upon  her  coachman,  she 
was  clear  in  the  vi  orld  on  the  tenth  of  February 
last,  end  keeps  so  beforehand,  tliat  she  pays 
every  body  their  own,  and  yet  makes  daily  new 
acquaintances.* 

I  know  not  whether  this  ajgrreeable  visitant 
was  fired  with  the  example  of  the  lady  I  told 
her  of,  hut  she  immediately  vanished  out  of  my 
sight,  it  being,  it  seems,  as  necessary  a  point  of 
good-brceding,  to  go  off  as  if  you  stole  something 
out  of'the  house,  as  it  is  to  enter  as  if  you  came 
to  fire  it  I  dp  not  know  one  thing  that  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  lessening  the  esteem  men 
of  sense  have  to  the  fair  sex,  as  this  article  of 
visits.  A  young  lady  cannot  be  married,  but  all 
impertincnts  in  town  inust  be  beating  the  tattoo 
from  one  quarter  of  the  town  to  tlie  otlier,  to 
show  they  know  what  passes.  If  a  man  of  ho- 
nour should  once  in  an  age  marry  a  woman  of 
merit  for  her  intrinsic  value,  the  envious  things 
are  all  in  motion  iivan  instant  to  make  it  known 
to  the  sisterhood  as  an  indiscretion,  and  publish 
to  the  town  how  many  pounds  he  might  have 
had  to  have  been  troubled  with  one  of  them. 
Afler  they  are  tired  with  that,  the  next  thing  is, 
to  make  their  compliments  to  the  married  cou- 
ple and  their  relations.  They  are  equally  busy 
at  a  funeral,  and  the  death  of  a  person  of  quality 
is  always  attended  with  the  murder  of  several 
sets  of  coacli-horses  and  chairmen.  In  both 
cases,  the  visitants  are  wholly  unaffected,  either 
with  joy  or  sorrow  ;  for  which  reason,  their  con- 
gratulations and  condolences  are  equally  words 
of  course ;  and  one  would  be  thought  wonder, 
fully  ill-bred,  that  should  build  upon  such  ex- 
pressions as  encouragements  to  expect  fVom  them 
any  instance  of  friendship. 

Thus  are  the  true  causes  of  living,  and  tlie 
solid  pleasures  in  life,  lost  in  show,  imposture, 
and  impertinence.  As  fbr  my  pari,  I  think 
most  of  the  misfortunes  in  families  arise  from 
the  trifling  way  the  women  have  in  spending 
their  time,  and  gratifying  only. their  eyes  and 
ears,  instead  of  their  reason  and  understanding. 

A  fine  young  woman,  bred  under  a  visiting 
mother,  knows  all  that  is  possible  for  her  to  be 
acquainted  with  by  report,  and  sees  the  virtuous 
and  the  vicious  used  so  indifferently,  that  the 
fears  she  is  born  with  are  abated,  and  desires 
indulged,  in  proportion  to  her  love  of  that  light 
and  tritling  conversation.  I  know  I  talk  like 
an  old  man ;  but  I  must  go  on  to  say,  that  I 
think  the  general  reception  of  mixed  company, 
and  the  pretty  follows  that  are  admitted  at  those 
assemblies,  give  a  young  woman  so  false  an  idea 
of  life,  that  she  is  generally  bred  up  with  a  scorn 
of  that  sort  of  merit  in  a  man,  which  only  can 
make  her  happy  in  marriage ;  and  the  wretch, 
to  whose  lot  she  falls,  very  often  receives  in  his 
arms  a  coquette,  with  the  refuse  of  a  heart  long 
before  given  away  to  a  coxcomb. 

Having  received  from  the  society  of  uphold- 
ers sundry  complaints  of  tlie  obstinate  and  re- 
factory  behaviour  of  several  dead  persons,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  very  great  outrages  and 
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disorders,  and  by  that  means  elapsed  tlio  proper 
time  of  their  interment;  and  having,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  many  appeals  I'rom  the 
aforesaid  dead  persons,  wherein  they  dosiro  to 
be  heard  before  such  their  interment ;  I  have 
Bet  apart  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first  instant, 
as  an  extraordinary  court-day  for  the  hearing 
of  both  parties.  If,  therefore,  any  one  can  al- 
ledge  why  they,  or  any  of  tbohr  acquaintance, 
should  or  sliould  not  be  buried,  I  desire  they 
may  be  ready  with  their  witnesses  at  tliat 
time,  or  that  they  will  for  ever  after  hold  their 
tongues. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  last  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject 


No.  110.  ]     Tkurs4ayy  December  92, 1709. 

'-Qum  lucis  miseria  tam  dira  cupido 

Firg.  JRn.vi.T2h 


Godfl !  can  the  wretches  long  for  life  again"? 


PUL 


•  SkeerAane,  Deeemher  21. 


As  soon  as  I  had  placed  myself  in  my  chair 
of  judicature,  I  ordered  my  clerk*  Mr.  LiUie, 
to  read  to  the  assembly,  who  were  gathered  to- 
gather  according  to  notice,  a  certain  declacation, 
by  way  of  charge,  to  open  the  purpose  of  my 
Bewion,  which  tended  only  to  this  explanation, 
that  OS  other  courts  were'  often  called  to  demand- 
the  execution  of  persons  dead  in  law ;  so  this 
was  held  to  give  the  last  orders  relating  to  those 
who  are  dead  in  reason.    The  solicitor  of  the 
new  company  of  upholders  near  the  Hay-market, 
appeared  in  behalf  of  that  useful  society,  and 
brought  in  an  accusation  of  a  young  woman, 
who  herself  stood  at  the  bar  before  me.  Mr.  LU- 
lie  read  her  indictment,  which  was  in  substance, 
*  That,  whereas,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Pindust,  of  the 
parish  of  Saint  Martin-in-the-Fields,  had,  by 
the  use  of  one  instrument  called  a  looking-glass, 
and  by  the  further  use  of  certain  attire,  made 
either  of  cambrick,  muslin,  or  other  linen  Wares, 
upon  her  head,  attained  to  such  an  evil  art  and 
magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes  and 
turn  of  her  countenance,  that  she,  the  said  Re. 
becca,  had  put  to  death  several  ^onng  men  of 
the  said  parish ;  and  that  the  said  young  men 
had  acknowledged  in  certain  papers,  commonly 
called    love-letters,  which  were    produced  in 
court,  gilded  on  the  edges,  and  sealed  with  a 
particular  vmx,  with  certain  amorous  and  en- 
chanting words  wrought  upon  the  said  seals, 
that    they  died   for  the   said   Rebecca:    and, 
whereas  the  said  Rebecca  persisted  in  the  said 
evil  practice ;  this  way  of  life  the  said  society 
construed  to  be,  according  to  fbnner  edicts,  a 
state  of  death,  and  demanded  an  order  for  the 
interment  of  the  said  Rebecca.' 

I  looked  upon  tlie  maid  with  great  humanity, 
and  desired  her  to  make  answer  to  what  was 
said  against  her.  She  said,  *  It  was  indeed  true, 
that  she  had  practised  all  the  arts  and  means 
she  could,  to  dispose  of  herself  happily  in  mar- 
riage, but  thought  she  did  not  come  under  the 
censure  expressed  in  my  writings  fotthe  some ; 


and  humbly  hoped  I  would  not  condemn  her  fiir 
the  ignorance  of  her  accusers,  who,  according 
to  their  own  words,  had  rather  represented  her 
killing,  than  dead.'  She  further  alleged,  *  That 
the  expressions  mentioned  in  the  papers  written 
to  her  were  become  mere  words,  and  that  she  bad 
been  always  ready  to  marry  any  of  those  who 
said  they  died  for  her;  but  that  Uiey  made  their 
escape  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  pitied 
or  believed.'  She  ended  her  discourse,  by  de- 
siring I  would  fer  the  future  settle  the  meanhi|r 
of  the  words  •  I  die,'  in  letters  of  love. 

^  Mrs.  Pindust  behaved  herself  with  such  an 
air  of  innocence,  that  she  easilv  gained  credit, 
and  was  acquitted.    Upon  which'  occasionf  I 
gave  it  as  a  standing  rule,  *  that  any  person, 
who,  in  any  letter,  billet,  or  discourse,  should 
tell  a  woman  he  died  for  heir,  should,  if  she 
pleased,  be  obliged  to  live  with  her,  or  be  im- 
mediately interred  upon  such  their  own  confbs- 
sion,  without  bail  or  mainprize.' 
">    It  happened,  that  the  very  next  who  was 
brought  before  mc  was  one  of  her  admirers,  who 
was  indicted  upon  that  very  head.    A  letter, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  his  own  hand, 
was  read,  in  which  were  the  following  words : 
*  Cruel  creature,  I  die  for  you.*    It  wad  observ- 
able  that  he  took  snuff  all  the  time  his  accosa^ 
tion  was  reading.    I  asked  him,  ^  how  he  came 
to  use  these  words,  if  he  were  not  a  dead  man  V 
He  told  me,  *  he  was  in  love  with  the  lady,  and 
did  not  know  any  other  way  of  telling  her  so; 
and  that  all  his  acquaintance  took  the  same 
inethod.'    Though  I  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion towards  him,  by  reason  of  the  weakness 
of  his  parts,  yet  for  example-sake  I  was  forced 
to  answer,  *  Your  sentence  shall  be  a  warning 
to  all  the  rest  of  ^our  companions,  not  to  teU 
lies  for  want  of  wit^    Upon  this,  he  began  to 
beat  his  snuff-box  with  a  very  saucy  air ;  and 
opening  it  again,  *  Faith,  Isaac,' 'said  be,  'tfaoa 
art  a  very  unaccountable  old  fellow.-^Pr'ythee, 
who  gavo  thee  power  of  life  and  death  ?    What 
a-pox  hast  thou  to  do  with  ladies  and  k>Ter8? 
I  suppose  thou  wouldst  have  a  man  be  in  com- 
pany  with  his  mistress,  and  say  nothing  to  her. 
Dost  thou  call  breaking  a  jest,  telling  a  liet 
Ha!  is  that  thy  wisdom,  old  stiffrump,  ha?* 
He  was  going  on  with  this  in^pid  common^place 
mirth,  sometimes  opening  his  box,  sometimes 
sliutting  it,  then  viewing  the  picture  on  the  hd, 
and  then  the  workmanship  of  the  hinge,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  his  eloquence,  I  ordered  his  box 
to  be  taken  from  him  ;  upon  which  he  was  im- 
mediately struck  speechless,  and  carried  off 
stone  dead. 

The  next  who  appeared  was  a  hale  old  fellow 
of  sixty.  He  was  brought  in  by  his  relations, 
who  desired  leave  to  bury  him.  Upon  requiring 
a  distinct  account  of  the  prisoner,  a  credible 
witness  deposed,  *  that  he  always  rose  at  ten  of 
the  clock,  played  witli  his  cat  until  twelve, 
smoked  tobacco  until  one,  was  at  dinner  until 
two,  then  took  anotlier  pipe,  played  at  back- 
gammon until  six,  talked  of  one  madam  Fran- 
ces, an  old  mistress  of  his,  until  eight,  repeated 
the  same  account  at  the  tavern  until  ten,  then 
returned  home,  took  the  other  pipe,  and  then  to 
bed.'    I  asked  him,  *what  he  had  to  say  for 
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himself  r—*  As  to  what,*  said  he,  *•  they  mco- 
tioQ  oonceming  Madam  Frances * 

I  did  not  care  for  hearing^  the  Canterbury 
tale,  and,  therefore,  thought  myself  seasonably 
interrupted  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  behalf  of  the  old  man,  and  prayed 
an  arrest  of  judgment ;  *  for  that  he^the  said  ^oun^ 
man,  held  certain  lands  by  his,  the  said  old 
man's,  life.'  Upon  this,  the  solicitor  of  the  up- 
Jiolders  took  an  occasion  to  demand  him  also, 
snd  therenpon  produced  several  evidences  that 
witnessed  to  his  life  and  conversation.  It  ap- 
peared, that  each  of  them  divided  their  hours  in 
matters  of  equal  moment  and  importance  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public*  Tliey  rose  at  the 
same  hoar :  while  the  old  man  was  playing  with 
his  cat,  the  young  one  was  looking  out  of  his 
window ;  while  the  old  man  was  smoking  his 
pipe,  the  young  man  was  rubbing  his  tcoth; 
while  one  was  at  dinner,  the  other  was  dressing; 
while  one  was  at  back-gammon,  the  other  was 
at  dinner ;  while  the  old  fellow  was  talking  of 
madam  FranceSythe  young  one  was  e^ilher  at 
play,  or  toasting  women  whom  he  never  con- 
'veraed  with.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the 
young  man  had  never  been  good  for  any  thing; 
the  M  man,  a  man  of  worth  bcfi>re  he  knew 
madam  Frances.  Upon  the  whole,  I  ordered 
them  to  be  both  interred  together,  with  inscrip. 
lions  proper  to  their  characters,  signifying,  that 
the  old  maa  died  in  the  year  1689,  and  was 
buried  in  the  year  1709 ;  and  over  the  young  one 
k  was  said,  that  he  departed  this  world  in  the 
twenty-fiflh  year  of  his  death. 

The  next  class  of  criminals  were  authors  in 
prose  and  verse.  Those  x>f  them  who  had  pro- 
duced any  still-born  work  were  immediately 
dismissed  to  their  burial,  and  were  followed  by 
Qlhers,  who,  notwithstanding  some  sprightly 
iastie  in  their^life-timo,  had  given  proofs  of  their 
death  by  some  posthumous  children  tliat  bore 
BO  resemblance  to  their  elder  brethren.  As  for 
tliosc  who  were  the  fathers  of  a  mixed  progeny, 
provided  always  they  could  prove  the  last  to  be 
a  live  child,  they  escaped  with  life,  but  not  with- 
oat  loss  of  limbs;  for,  in  this  case,  I  was  Batis^- 
fiad  with  amputation  of  the  parts  which  were 
mortified. 

These  were  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  sn- 
perannuated  benchers  of  the  inns  of  court, 
senior  fellows  of  colleges,  and. defunct  states- 
men ;  all  whom  I  ordered  to  be  decimated  in- 
diffisrBBtly,  allowing  the  rest  a  reprieve  for  one 
yeav,  wito  a  promise  of  a  free  pardon  in  case  oF 
CBsuscitation. 

There  were  still  great  multitudes  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  but,  finding  it  very  late,  I  adjourned 
the  coort,  not  without  the  secret  pleasure  that 
I  had  done  my  duty,  and  furnished  out  a  hond- 
■ome  execution. 

Going  out  of  the  court,  I  received  a  letter, 
iofbrming  me,  ^that,  in  pursuance  of  the  edict 
of  justice  in  one  of  my  late  visions,  all  those  of 
CIm  fklt  sex  began  to  appear  pregnant  who  had 
rvn  any  hazard  of  it ;  as  was  manifest  by  a  par- 
tseolar  swelling  in  the  petticoats  of  several  ladies 
in  and  about  this  great  city.'  1  must  confess, 
I  do  Bot  attribute  the  rising  of  tliis  part  of  the 
«lxeas  to  this  occasion,  yet  must  own,  that  I  am 
T«ry  moch  disposed  to  be  offended  witli  such  a 


new  and  unaccountable  fashion.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, pronounce  nothing  upon  it,  until  I  have 
'examined  all  that  can  he  said  for  and  against  it. 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  think  fit  to  give  this 
notice  to  the  fair  ladies  who  are  now  making  up 
their  winter  suits,  that  they  may  abstain  from 
all  dresses  of  that  kind,  until  tlicy  shall  find 
what  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  them ;  for  it 
would  very  much  trouble  me,  that  they  should 
put  themselves  to  ^m  unnecessary  expense  ;  and 
I  could  not  but  think  myself  to  blame,  if  1  should 
hereaflcr  forbid  them  the  wearing  of  such  gar- 
ments, when  \}^y  have  laid  out  money  upon 
tliem,  without  having  given  them  any  previous 
admonition. 

N.  B.  A  letter  of  the  sixteenth  instant  about 
one  of  the  'fiflh,  will  be  answered  according 
to  the  desire  of  the'  party,  which  he  will  see  in 
a  few  days. 


No.  111.]       Slaturday,  December  24, 1709.  . 

Procul,  O !  Procul,  este  {irofani ! 

Ilciioe,  ye  profane !  fl&r  hence  be  gone  I 

Sheer-lane,  December  23. 

Tmc  watchman,  who  does  me  particular  ho- 
nours, as  being  the  chisf  man  in  the  lane,  gave 
so  very  great  a  thump  at  my  door  last  night, 
tJiat  1  awakened  at  the  knock,  and  heard  my* 
self  complimented  with  tlie  vcanaX  salutation  of, 
*  Good-morrow,  Mr.  Bickerstaff;  good-morrow, 
my  masters  all.'  The  silence  and  darkness  of 
the  night  disposed  mc  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
serioQs ;  and,  as  my  attention  was  not  drawn 
out  among  exterior  objects  by  the  avocations  of 
sense,  my  thoughts  naturally  fell  upon  mysclfl 
I  was  considering,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  what  was  the  proper  employment  of  a 
thinking  being?  what  were  the  perfections  it 
should  propose  to  itself  7  and,  what  the  end  it 
riiould  aim  at  ?  My  mind  is  of  such^a  parti- 
cular cast,  that  the  fidling  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  the  whistling  of  wind,  at  such  a  time,  is  apt 
to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something,  awful  and 
solemn.  I  was  in  this  dibposition,  when  our 
bellman  began  his  midnight  homily,  which  he 
has  b^n  repeating  to  us  every  winter  niffht  for 
these  twenty  years,  with  the  usual  exordium ; 
Oh  1  mortal  man,  thoa  that  art  born  in  sin  P 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  which  are  in  them- 
selves just  and  reasonable,  however  debased  by 
the  circumstances  that  accompany  them,  do  not 
foil  to  produce^ their  natural  effect  in  a  mind 
tliat  is  not  perverted  and  depraved  by  wrong 
notions  of  gallantry,  politeness,  and  ridicule. 
The  temper  which  I  now  found  myself  in,  as 
well  as  tiie  time  of  the  year,  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  lines  in  Shakspearc,  wherein,  according 
to  his  agreeable  wildnens  of  imafrination,  h^has 
wronglit  a  country  tradition  into  a  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
where  the  ghost  vanishes  upon  the  cock's  crAw- 
in^,*  he  takes  occasinn  to  mention  its  crowing 

*  Thin  in  a  very  ancirnt  iiuper<tlition.  Philofitratnn, 
Rivini;  an  acroiinl  of  ihc  apparition  of  Arhill«'n'«<  !>haitc 
to  A|M)noniu9Tyannii8.  pnyw,  that  it  vaninlK-d  with  a 
litttf  gtiiniiicr  as  loon  as  the  cock  crowed. 
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all  hoars  of  the  night  about  Cfaristmaa  time, 
aqd  to  insinuate  a  kind  of  relig^ious  veneration 
for  tliat  season. 


•  It  fiided  on  the  crowiii|;  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  tliac  ever  'jrainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  ordawninf;  sinfreth  all  niphl  Iohr. 
And  then,  th«y  say,  ho  npirit  darefl  ptir  abroad  ; 
T^e  ntshts  are  wholpsonie ;  then  no  planeut  gtrikc, 
No  fairy  lakes ;  no  witch  hath  power  to  oliarm ; 
80  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  tjie  time.' 

This  admirable  author,  as  well  as  the  best 
and  g^reatest  men  of  all  agfes^  and  of  all  nations, 
seems  to  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly  seasoned 
with  religion,  as  is  evident  by  many  passages 
in  his  plays,  that  would  not  be  Buffered  by  a 
modem  audience;   and  jire,  therefore,  certain 
instances  that  the  age  he  lived  in  had  a  much 
greater  sense  of  virtue  than  the  present 
^  It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflection  to  con. 
aider,  that  the  British  nation,'which  is  now  at 
a  greater  height  of  glory  for  its  councils  and 
conqiicsts  tliaa  it  ever  was  before,  shou)^  dis. 
tlnguish  itself  by  a  certain  looseness  of  princi- 
pies,  and  a  falling-off  from  those  schemes  of 
thinking,  which  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
perfection  of  human  nature.    This  evil  comes 
upon  us  from  tlie  works  of  a  few  solemn  block- 
heads, that  meet  together,  with  the  zeal  and 
seriousness  of  apostles,  to  extirpate  cotnmpn 
sense,  and  propagate  infidelity.    These  are  the 
wretches,  who,  without  any  show  of  wit,  learn- 
ing, or  reason,  publish  their  crude  conceptions 
with  an  ambition  of  apiicaring  more  wise  than 
the  rest  of  mankind,  upon  no  other  pretence 
than  that  of  dissenting  from  them.    One  gets 
by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and  editions; 
and,  immediately  to  become  conspicuous,  de- 
clares that  he  is  an  unbeliever.    Another  knows 
how  to  write  a  receipt,  or  cut  up  a  dog,  and 
forthwith  argues  against  the  immortajity  of  the 
soul.     I  have  known  many  a  little  wit;  in  tlie 
ostentation  of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of  the 
scripture,  who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter 
in  it    These  poor  wretches  talk  blasphemy  for 
want  of  discourse,  and  are  rather  thcobjects  of 
scorn  or  pity,  than  of  our  indignation ;  but  the 
grave  disputant,*  that  reads  and  writes,  and 
spends  all  his  time  in  convincing  himself  and 
the  world  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  brute,  ought 
to  be  whipped  out  of  government,  as  a  blot  to 
civil  society,  and  a  dcfamer  of  mankind.     I  love 
to  consider  an  infidel,  whether  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  deist,  atheist,  or  free-thinker,  in  three 
different  lights,  in  his  solitudes,  his  afflictions, 
and  his  last  moments. 

A  wise  man  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  virtue,  if  one  considers  him  in  his 
solitude,  as  in  taking  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, observing  the  mutual  dependence  and 
harmony,  by  which  the  whole  frame  of  it  hangs 
together,  beating  down  his  passions,  or  swelling 
his  thoughts  witli  magnificent  ideas  of  Provi- 
dence, makes  a  nobler  figure  in  tlie  eye  of  an 
intelligent  being,  than  the  greatest  conqneror 
amidst  all  the  pomps  and  solemnities  of  a 
triumph.    On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more 


•  Perhaps  the  anthor  here  ahudes  to  Toland ;  for  we 
sre  told,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  •  Be  was  once 
Uioto»ofUicTaUer.' 


ridiculous  animal  than  an  atheist  in  his  retife- 
ment  His  mind  is  incapable  of  rapture  or 
elevation.  lie  can  only  consider  himself  as  an 
insignificant  figure  in  a  landscape,  and  wander, 
ing  lip  and  down  in  a  field  or  a  meadow,  under 
tlie  same  terras  as  the  meanest  animal  aboat 
him,  and  as  subject  to  as  total  a  mortal it^-^as 
they ;  witli  this  aggravation,  that  he  is  tlie  only 
one  amongst  them,  who  lies  under  tlie  appre. 
hcnsion  of  it. 

In  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the 
most  helplcsss  and  forlorn;  he  fbcls  the  whole 
pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  without  being 
relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  tiling  tliat  is 
past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  tiling  that  is  to 
come.  Annihilation  is  the  greatest  blessing 
that  he  proposes  to  himself,  and  a  halter  or  a 
pistol  the  only  refuge  he  can  fiy  to.  But  if  you 
would  behold  one  of  these  gloomy  miscreants 
in  his  poorest  figure,  you  must  consider  him 
under  the  terrors,  or  at  the  approach,  of  death. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  shipboard 
with  one  of  these  vermin,  when  there  arose  a 
brisk  gale,  which  could  frighten  nobody  but 
himself.  lJ{X)n  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  lie  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  confessed  to  the  chaplain, 

*  that  he  had  been  a  vile  atheist,  and  had  de- 
nied a  Supreme  Bemg  ever  since  he  came  to 
his  estate.*  The  good  man  was  astonished,  and 
a  report  immediately  ran  through  the  ship, 

*  that  there  was  an  atheist  upon  tlie  upper  deck.* 
Several  of  the  common  seamen,  who  had  never 
heard  the  word  before,  thought  it  had  been  some 
strange  fish ;  but  they  were  more  surprised  when 
they  saw  it  was  a  roan,  and  heard  out  of  liis 
own  mouth,  that  he  never  believed  until  that 
day  that  there  was  a  God.  As  he  lay  in  the 
agonies  of  confession,  one  of  the  honest  tars 
whispered  to  the  boatswain, '  that  it  would  be  a 
good  deed  to  heave  him  overboard.'  But  we 
were  now  within  sight  of  port,  when  of  a  sudden 
the  wind  fell,  and  the  penitent  relapsed,  begging 
all  of  us  that  were  present, '  as  we  were  gentle- 
men,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  what  had  passed.* 

He  had  not  been  ashore  above  two  days, 
when  one  of  the  company  began  to  rally  him 
upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which  the  other 
denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the 
lie  on  both  sides  and  ended  in  a  duel.  The 
atheist  was  run  through  the  body,  and  af\ar 
some  loss  of  blood,  became  as  gooa  a  Christian 
as  he  was  at  sea,  until  he  fbiud  that  his  woood 
was  not  mortal.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the 
free-thinkers  of  the  age,  and  now  writing  a 
pamphlet  against  several  received  opinions  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  fairies. 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the 
faults  of  the  age  and  Country  in  which  I  live, 
I  should  have  thotight  myself  inexcusable  to 
have  passed  over  this  crying  one,  which  is  the 
subject  of  my  present  discourse.  I  shall  ther^ 
fore,  from  time  to  time,  give  my  countrymen 
particular  cautions  against  this  distemper  of 
the  mind,  that  is  almost  become  fashionable, 
and  by  that  means  more  likely  to  spread.  I 
have  somewhere  either  read  or  heard  a  very 
memorable  sentence,  *•  that  a  man  would  be  a 
most  insupportable  monster,  should  he  have  the 
faults  that  arc  incident  to  his  years,  constitution, 
profession,  family,  religion,  age^  and  ooantrji* 
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and  yet  every  man  is  in  danger  of  Ihem  all. 
Fof  this  reasoh,  as  I  am  an  old  man,  I  take  par- 
ticular care  to  avoid  being  covetous,  and  tolling 
long  Btories.  As  I  am  choleric,  1  forbear  not 
only  swearing,  but  all  interjections  of  fretting, 
as  pugb !  or  pish  \  and  the  like.  As  I  am  a 
layman,  I  resolve  not  to  conceive  an  aversion 
for  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  because  his  coat  is 
of  a  different  colour  from  mine.  As  I  am  de- 
scended of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bickerstafiis, 
I  ne\*er  call  a  man  of  merit  an  upstart.  As  a 
protestant,  I  do  not  suffer  my  zeal  so  far  to 
transport  me,  as  to  name  the  pope  and  the  devil 
tc^othcr.  As  I  am  fallen  into  this  degenerate 
age,  I  guard  myself  particularly  against  the 
feily  I  have  been  now  speaking  of.  And,  as  I 
am  an  Englishman,  I  am  very  cautious  not  to 
hate  a  stranger,  or  despise  a  poor  Palatine. 


No.  112.]         Tuesday,  December  27, 1709, 

Accedat  siiavitas  quicdam  oportct  serraonum,  atqne 
■loriiia,  haiidquaqiiam  mediocre  condiraentiun  amicitiQL> : 
th5titia  autPin,  et  in  omiii  re  w Veritas  absil.  Hatvii  itia 
qiudein  {fravitatom,  sed  amicilia  reinisisinr  eitsc  debet,  ct 
Uberior.  et  duleior.et  ad  omnem  comitatem  Carilitatcm- 
que  prodivior.  Cite.  Dc  Amicitia. 

There  should  be  added  a  certain  flWeetnes?  of  dis- 
dmrm  and  mannerii.  which  is  no  incnnsidcrnble  sauce 
to  frienibifaip.  But  by  all  means  throw  out  sadness  and 
•everity  ia.everv  thin^.  There  is  something  of  gravity 
indei'ni  in  it ;  but  friendship  requires  a  jjrealer  remissness. 
freedom,  and  jpleasantncsa,  and  an  inclination  to  good 
temper  and  aOabinty. 

Sheer-lane^  December  26. 

As  I  was  looking  over  my  letters  this  morn- 
ing, I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  the  Ibllow- 
ing  one,  which  came  to  my  hands  about  two 
months  ago  from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who,  as 
I  have  since  learned,  writ  the  agreeable  epistle 
inserted  in  my  paper  of  the  third  of  the  last 
month.  It  is  of  the  same  turn  with  the  other, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  right 
ooantry  letters. 

*Sia,-^Thi8  sets  out  to  yon  from  my  snmmer- 
koQsa  upon  tlie  terrace,  where  I  am  enjoying  a 
ftw  hoars  aanshine,  the  scanty  sweet  remains 
of  a  fine  antumn.  The  year  is  almost  at  the 
losrest ;  so  that,  in  all  appearance,  the  rest  of 
Bay  letters  between  this  and  spring  will  be  dated 
irom  my  parlour  fire,  where  the  little  fond  prat- 
tle of  a  wife  and  children  will  so  often  break  in 
apoa  the  eonaexion  of  my  thoughts,  that  you 
will  easily  discover  it  in  my  style.  If  this  winter 
shoald  prove  as  severe  as  the  last,  I  can  tell  you 
befiirdiaA^,  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a  very  misera- 
ble man,  through  the  perverse  temper  of  my 
eldest  boy.  When  the  frost  was  in  its  extremity, 
yea  most  know  that  most  of  the  blackbirds, 
robins,  and  finches  of  the  parish,  whose  mtisic 
bad  entertamed  me  in  the  simimer,  took  refuge 
mder  my  roof*  Upon  this,  my  care  was,  to 
rise  every  morning  before  day,  to  set  open  my 
windows  for  the  reception  of  the  cold  and  the 
fcongry,  whom,  at  the  same  time,  I  relieved 
with  a  very  plentiful  alms,  by  strewing  corn 
■ad  seeds  upon  tlie  floor  and  shelves.  But 
Dicky,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  hos- 
jiiyity,  eonaidsred  the  casements  as  so  many 


traps,  and  used  every  bird  as  a  prisoner  at  dis. 
cretion.  Never  did  tyrant  exercise  more  various 
cruelties.  Some  of  the  poor  creatures  he  chased 
to  death  about  the  room ;  otliers  he  drove  into 
the  jaws  of  a  blood.tliirsty  cat ;  and  even  in  his 
greatest  acts  of  mercy,  either  clipped  the  wings, 
or  singed  the  tails,  of  his  innocent  captives. 
You  will  laugh,  when  I  tell  you  I  sympathized 
with  every  bird  in  its  misfortunes;  but  I  believe 
you  will  think  me  in  the  right  for  bewailing  the 
child's  unlucky  humour.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  his  younger 
brother  carry  a  imiversah  benevolence  towards 
every  thing  that  has  life.  When  he  was  be* 
tween  four  and  five  years  old,  I  caught  him 
weeping  over  a  beautiful  butterfly,  which  ho 
chanced  to  kill  as  he  was  playing  witli  it ;  and 
I  am  informed,  that  this  morning  he  has  given 
his  brother  tliree-halfpence,  which  was  his 
whole  estate,  to  spare  the'  life  of  a  torn-tit. 
These  axe  at  present  the  matters  of  greatest 
moment  within  my  observation,  and  I  know 
are  too  trifling  to  )>e  comratmicated  to  any  but 
BO  wise  a  man  as  yourself,  and  from  one  who 
has  the  happiness  to  be  your  most  faithful,  and 
most  obedient  servant' 


The  best  critic  that  ever  wrote,  speaking  of 
some  passages  in  Homer  which  appear  extra- 
vagant or  frivolous,  says,  indeed,  that  they  are 
dreams,  but  the  dreams  of  Jupiter.     My  friend^s 
letter  appears  to  me  in  the  same  light.    One 
sees  him  in  an  idle  hour ;  but  at  the  same  time 
in  the  idle  hour  of  a  wise  man.    A  great  mind 
has  something  in  it  too  severe  and  forbidding, 
that  is  not  capable  of  giving  itself  such  little 
relaxations,  and    of  condescending   to    these 
■agreeable  ways  of  trifling.    Tully,  when  he 
celebrates  the  iriei^dship  of  Scipio  and  LcbUus, 
who  were  the  greatsst  as  well  as  the  politest 
men  of  their  age,  represents  it  as  a  beautiful 
passage  in  their  retirement,  that  they  used  to 
gather  up  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  and  amuse 
Uiemselves  with  the  variety  of  shape  and  colour 
which  they  met  with  in  those  little  unregarded 
works  of  nature.    The  great  Agesilaus  could 
be  a  companion  to  his  own  children,  and  was 
surprised  by  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta,  as  he 
was  riding  among  them  upon  a  hobby-horse. 
Augustus,  indeed,  had  no  play-fellows  of  his 
own  begetting ;  but  is  said  to  have  passed  many 
of  his  hours  with  little  Moorish  boys  at  a  game 
of  marbles,  not  unlike  our  modern  taw.    There 
is,  methinks,  a  pleasure  in  seeing  great  men 
thus  fall  into  the  rank  of  mankind,  and  entertain 
themselves  with    diversions  and  amusements 
that  are  agreeable  te  the,  very  weakest  of  their 
species.    I  must  frankly  confess,  that  it  is  to 
me  a  beauty  in  Gate's  character,  that  he  would 
drink  a  cheerful  bottle  with  his  friend ;  and  I 
cannot  but  own,  that  I  have  seen  with  great 
delight,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
the  last  age  feeding  the  ducks  in  St.  James's 
Park.    By  instances  of  this  nature,  the  heroes, 
the  statesmen,  the  philosophers,  become  as  it 
were,  familiar  with  us,  and  grow  the  more  amis- 
ble,  the  less  they  endcavonr  to  appear  awfuL 
A  man  who  always  acts  in  the  severity  of  wis- 
dom, or  the  haughtmessofquality,  seems  to  move 
[  in  a  personated  part.    It  looks  too  constrained 
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and  theatrical,  for  a  man  to  be  always  in  that 
character  which  distinguishes  him  from  others ; 
besides  that  the  shickening  and  unbending  our 
minds  on  some  occasions,  makes  them  ozcrt 
themselves  with  greater  vigour  and  alacrity, 
when  they  return  to  their  proper  and  natural 
state. 

As  this  innocent  way  of  passing  a  leisure  hour 
is  not  only  consistent  witti  a  great  character, 
but  very  graceful  in  it ;  so  there  are  two  sorts 
of  people  to  wbom  I  would  most  earnestly  re- 
commend it.  The  first  are  those  who  are  un- 
easy out  of  want  of  thought;  the  second  are 
those  who  are  so  out  of  a  turbulence  of  spirit 
The  first  are  the  impertinent,  and  the  second 
the  dangerous  part  of  mankind. 

It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart,  when  I  see 
several  young  gentlemen,  descended  of  honest 
parents,  run  up  and  down,  hurrying  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  otlier,  callmg  in  at  every 
place  of  resort,  without  being  able  to  fix  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  any,  and  in  a  particular  haste 
without  knowing  for  what  It  would,  methinks, 
be  some  consolation,  if  I  could  persuade  these 
precipitate  young  gentlemen  to  compose  this 
restlessness  of  mmd,  and  apply  themselves  to 
any  amusement,  how  trivial  soever,  that  might 
give  them  employment,  and  keep  them  out  of 
narm^s  way.  Tlicy  cannot  imagine  how  great 
a  relief  it  would  be  to  ihera,  if  they  Could  grow 
sedate  enough  to  play  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
a  game  of  push-pin.  But  these  busy,  idle  ani- 
mils  are  only  their  own  tormentors.  The  tur- 
bulent  and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling  coun- 
cils, stirring  up  seditions,  and  subverting  con- 
stitutions,  out  of  a  mere  restlessness  of  temper 
and  an  insensibility  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
that  are  calm  and  innocent  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  so  much  employed  in  any  scene 
of  action,  as  to  have  great  and  good  affairs 
enough  to  fill  up  his  whole  time ;  there  will  still 
be  chasms  and  empty  spaces,  in  whicn  a  work- 
ing .mind  will  employ  itself  to  its  own  prejudice, 
or  that  of  others,  unless  it  can  be  at  ease  in  the 
exercise  of  such  actions  as  are  in  themselves 
indifferent  How  oflen  have  I  wished,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  that  several  famous  politi- 
cians could  take  any  pleasure  in  feeding  ducks  I 
I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business, 
like  a  huge  whale,  that  wiU  endeavour  to  over- 
turn the  ship,  unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to 
play  with. 

But  to  return  to  my  good  friend  and  corres- 
pondent :  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  be  laughed 
at,  when  I  confess,  that  we  have  oden  gone  out 
into  the  field  to  look  upon  a  bird's  nest ;  and 
have  more  than  once  laken  an  evening's  walk 
together  on  purpose  to  see  the  sun  set.  I  shall 
conclude  with  my  answer  to  his  foregoing 
letter : — 

*  Dear  sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  obliging 
letter,  and  your,  kindness  to  the  distressed,  who 
will  doubtless  express  their  gratitude  to  you 
themselves  the  next  spring.  As  for  Dick,  the 
tyrant,  I  must  desire  you  will  put  a  stop  to  his 
proceedings ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  care 
that  his  little  brother  be  no  loser  by  his  mercy 
to  the  tom-tit  For  my  own  part,  I  am  excluded 
■U  eonversation  wtth  animals  that  delight  only 


in  a  country  lifb,  and  am  therefbre  forced  to 
entertain  myself  as  well  as  I  can  with  my  little 
dog  and  cat  They  both  of  them  sit  by  my 
fire  every  night,  expecting  my  coming  bone 
with  impatience ;  and,  at  my  entrance,  never 
fail  of  running  up  to  me,  and  bidding  me  wel* 
come,  each  of  them  in  his  proper  language.  As 
they  have  been  bred  up  together  from  their 
infancy,  and  seen  no  other  company,  they  have 
learned  each  other's  manners^  so  that  the  dog 
oflen  gives  himself  the  airs  of  a  cat,  and  the  cat, 
in  several  of  her  mdtions  and  gestures,  afiects 
the  behaviour  of  the  little  dog.  When  they  are 
at  play,  I  often  make  one  with  tliem :  and  some- 
times please  myself  with  considering  how  much 
reason  and  instinct  are  capable  of  delightiog 
each  other.  Thus,  you  see,  I  haue  commumcated 
to  you,  the  material  occurrences  in  m;  family, 
with  the  same  freedom  that  you  use  to  mc,  as  I 
am,  with  the  same  sincerity  and  afiection,  your 
most  faithful  humble  servant, 

« ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF.' 
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Ecce  itenim  (Mspinufl  1 

Once  more  Criapinua  conies  upon  tbe  stage. 

Hay-marketf  December  33. 


Whereas,  the  gentleman  that  behaved  him- 
self in  a  very  disobedient  and  obstinate  manner 
at  his  late  trial  in  Sheer4ane,  on  the  twentieth 
instant,  and  was  carried  off  dead  upon  taking 
awajTof  his  snuff-box,  remains  still  unburied; 
the  company  of  upholders,  not  knowing  other- 
wise how  they  should  be  paid,  have  taken  his 
goods  in  exeoulion,  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
funeral.  His  said  e£fects  are  to  be  exposed  to 
sale  by  auction,  at  their  office  in  the  Hay-mar- 
ket, on  the  fourth  of  January  next,  and  are  as 
follows. 

A  very  rich  tweezer-caae,  containing  twelve 
instrunients  for  the  use  of  each  hour  in  the  daj. 

Four  pounds  of  scented  snuff,  with  three  gilt 
snuff-boxes;  one  of  them  with  an  invisible 
hinge,  and  a  looking  glass  in  the  lidw 

Two  more  of  ivory,  with  the  portraitures  on 
their  lids  of  two  ladies  of  the  town ;  the  originals 
to  be  seen  every  night  in  the  side-boxes  of  the 
playhouse. 

A  sword,  with  a  steel  diamond  hilt,  never 
drawn  but  once  at  May-fair. 

Six  clean  packs  of  cards,  a  quart  of  orange- 
flower-water,  a  pair  of  French  scissarfta  tooth- 
pick-case, and  an  eye-brow  brush. 

A  large  glass  case,  containing  the  linen  and 
clothes  of  the  deceased  ;  among  which  are,  two 
embroidered  suits,  a  pocket  perspective,  a  dozen 
pair  of  red-heeled  shoes,  three  pair  of  red  silk 
stockings,  and  an  amber-beaded  cane. 

The  strong  box  of  tlie  deceased,  wherein 
were  found,  five  billet-doux,  a  Batli  shilling,  a 
crooked  sixpence,  a  silk  garter,  a  lock  of  hair, 
and  three  broken  fans. 

A  press  for  books ;  containing,  on  the  upper 
shelf. 

Three  bottles  of  diet-drink. 
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Two  boxes  of  pilla. 

A  syringe,  and  other  mathematical  instru* 
ments. 

On  the  second  shelf  are  seTeral  misceUaneoos 
works;  as, 

Laqapoons* 

Plays. 

Tailors*  bills. 

And  an  almanack  for  the  year  seventeen  hnn- 
dred. 

On  the  third  shelf, 

A  bundle  of  letters  unopened,  endorsed  in  tlie 
hand  of  the  deceased,  *  Letters  from  the  old 
Gentleman.'* 

Lessons  for  the  6ute. 

Tobnd's  *  Christianity  not  mysterious  :*  and 
a  p^)er  filled  with  patterns  of  several  &8hiqn- 
aUe  stuffs. 

On  the  lower  shelf, 

One  shoe* 

A  pair  of  snuffers. 

A  French  grrammar. 

A  mourning  hatband ;  and  half  a  bottle  of 
osqaebaogh. 

There  will  be  added  to  these  goods,  to  make 
a  complete  auction,  a  collection  of  gold  snuff- 
boxes and  clouded  canes,  which  are  to  continue 
in  fashion  for  three  months  after  the  sale. 

The  whole  are  to  be  set  up  and  prized  by 
Charles  Bubbleboy,  w!  3  is  to  open  the  auction 
with  a  speech. 

• 

I  find  I  am  so  very  unhappy,  that,  while  I 
am  busy  in  correcting  the  folly  and  vice  of  one 
sex,  several  exorbitances  break  out  in  the  other. 
I  have  not  thoroughly  examined  their  new 
fishioned  petticoats,  but  shall  set  aside  one 
day  in  the  next  week  for  that  purpose.  The 
following  petition  on  this  subject  was  presented 
to  me  this  morning : 

•The  humble  petition  of  William'  Jingle, 
Coach-maker  and  Chair-maker,  of  the 
liberty  of  Westminster ; 

*To  IsMoe  Bicker ftafft  Esquire^  Censqr  of 
Great  Britain  ; 

*Showetb, — ^That  upon  the  late  invention  of 
Mn.  Catherine  Cross-stich,  mantua-maker,  the 
petticoats  of  ladies  were  too  wide  for  entering 
into  any  coach  or  ehair  which  was  in  use  before 
the  said  invention. 

*  That  for  the  service  of  the  said  ladies,  your 
petitioner  has  built  a-  round  chair,  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  six  yards  and  a  half  in  circum- 
iersnce,  with  a  stool  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the 
laid  vehicle  being  so  contrived;  as  to  receive 
the  passenger  by  .opening  in  two  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  closing  mathematically  when  she  is 
seated. 

*  That  your  petitioner  ba&  also  invented  a 
coach  for  the  reception  of  one  lady  only,  who 
is  to  be  let  in  at  the  top. 

*That  the  said  coach  has  been  tried  by  a 
lady's  woman  in  one  of  these  full  petticoats,  who 
was  let  down  from  a  balcony,  and  drawn  up 
again  by  pnllies,  to  the  gicat  satisfaction  of  her 
lady  and  all  who  beheld  her. 

•Your  petitioner,  therefore,  most  hUmbly 
prays,  that,  for  the  encouragement  of  ingenuity 


and  useful  inventions,  he  may  be  heard  before 
you  pass  sentence  upon  the  petticoats  aforesaid. 

'And  your  petitioner,  dec.** 

I  have  likewise  received  a  female  petition, 
signed  by  several  thousands,  praying  that  I 
would  not  any  longer  defer  giving  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  petticoat,  many  ot  them  having 
put  ofTtlie  making  new  clothes,  until  such  time 
as  they  know  what  verdict  will  pass  upon  it.  I 
do  therefore,  hereby  certify  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  I  do  desigh  to  set  apart  Tuesday 
next  for  the  final  determination  of  that  matter, 
having  already  ordered  a  jury  of  matrons  to  be 
impannelled,  for  the  clearing  up  of  any  difficult 
points  that  may  arise  in  the  trial. 

Being  informed  that  several  dead  men,  in 
and  about  this  city,  do  keep  out  of  the  way 
and  abscond,  for  fear  of  being  buried;  and, 
being  willing  to  respite  their  interment,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  families,  and  in  hopes  of 
their  amendment,  I  shall  allow  them  certain 
privileged  places,  where  they  may  appear  to 
one  another,  without  causing  any  let  or  moles- 
tation to  the  living,  or  receiving  any,  in  their 
own  persons,  from  the  company  of  upholders. 
Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  they  may  appear  in  safety  at  St. 
James's  coffee-house^  or  at  White's,  if  they  do 
not  keep- their  beds,  which  is  more  proper  for 
men  in  their  condition.  From  nine  to  eleven,  I 
allow  them  to  walk  from  Story's  to  Rosamond's 
pond*  in  the  Park,  or  in  any  other  public  walks 
which  are  not  frequented  by  the  living  at  that 
time.  Between  eleven  and  three,  they  are  to 
vanish  and  keep  out  of  sight  until  three  in  the 
aflernoon,  at  which  time  they  may  go.  to  tlio 
Exchange  until  five ;  and  then,  if  they  please, 
divert  themselves  at  the  Hay -market,  or  Drury- 
lane,  until  the  play  begins.  It  is  further  grant- 
ed in  fevour  of  these  persons,  that  they  may 
be  received  at  any  table  where  there  are  more 
present  than  seven  in  number:  provided  that 
they  do  not  take  upon  them  to  talk,  judge,  com- 
mend, or  find  fault  with  uny  speech,  action,  or 
behaviour  of  the  living.  In  which  case,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  seize  their  persons  at  any  place  or 
hour  whatsoever,  and  to  convey  their  bodies  to 
the  next  undertaker's ;  any  thing  in  tliis  adver- 
tisement to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


No.  114.]      Saturday,  Deeemher  31, 1709. 

Ut  in  vitft,  sic  in  rtudiis,  pulcherrimuni  et  hnmanisai- 
miim  exisijino,  severiiatem  comitatemque  niiscore,  ne 
ilia  in  tristitiam,  tisc  in  petulantiaiu  procodat. 

Plin.  EpiPt. 

As  in  a  man's  lifb.  so  in  his  studies,  I  think  it  the 
most  beautiful  and  humane  thing  in  the  world,  so  to 
mingle  gravity  with  pleasantry,  that  the  one  may  not 
sink  into  melancholy,  no?  the  oilier  rise  up  into  wan- 
tonness. 

Sheer-iane,  Deeemher,  30. 

I  WAS  walking  about  my  chamber  this  morn- 
ing in  a  very  gay  humour,  wlien  I  saw  a  coach 
stop  at  my  door,  Jlud  a  youth  about  fifteen 

*  Story's  Gate,  at  one  end  of  the  Birdcage  walk,  still 
rftainaits  name;  but  Rosamond's-pond,  at  the  other 
end,  has  Dcen  filled  up  within  these  few  years, 
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olightingr  oat  of  it,  whom  I  perooived  to  be  the 
eldest  Bon  of  my  bosom  friend  that  I  gave  some 
account  of  in  my  paper  of  the  seventeenth  of  the 
last  month.  I  felt  a  sensible  pleasure  rising  in 
ine  at  the  si^ht  of  him,  my  acquaintance  having 
bcgun'with  his  father  when  he  was  just  such  a 
stripling,  and  about  that  very  age.  When  he 
came  up  to  me,  he  took  me '  by  the  hand,  and 
burst  out  in  tears.  I  was  extremely  moved,  and 
immediately  said,  *  Child,  how  does  your  iather 

do  V    He  began  to  reply,  *  My  mother '  but 

could  not  go  on  for  weeping.  I  went  (iown 
with  him  into  the  coach,  and  gathered  out  of 
him,  *  that  his  mother  was  then  dying,  and  that, 
while  the  holy  man  was  doing  the  last  offices 
to  her,  he  had  taken  that  time  to  cpme  and  call 
me  to  his  father,  who,  he  said,  would  certainly 
break  his  heart,  if  I  did  not  go  and  comfort  him.* 
The  child^s  discretion  in  coming  to  me  of  his 
own  head,  and  the  tenderness  he  showed  for  his 

r rents,  would  have  quite  overpowered  me,  had 
not  resolved  to  fortify  myself  for  the  seasona- 
blc  performances  of  those  duties  which  I  owed 
to  my  friend.  As  we  were  going,  I  could  not 
but  reflect  upon  the  character  of  that  excellent 
woman,  and  the  greatness  of  his  grief  for  tlie 
loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  the  support  of 
him  under  all  other  afflictions.  How,  thought 
I,  will  he  be  able  to  bear  the  horror  of  her  death, 
that  could  not,  when  I  was  lately  with  him, 
speak  of  a  sickness,  which  was  then  past,  with- 
out  sorrow  I  We  were  now  got  pretty  far  into 
Westminster,  and  arrived  at  my  friend's  house. 
At  the  door  of  it  I  met  Favonius,  not  without  a 
secret  satisfaction  to  find  he  had  been  there.  I 
had  formerly  conversed  with  him  at  tins  house ; 
and  as  he  abounds  with  that  sort  of  virtue  and 
knowledge  which  makes  religipn  beautiful,  and 
never  leads  the  conversation  into  tbe  violence 
and  rage  of  party-disputcs,  I  listened  to  him 
with  great  pleasure.  Our  discourse  chanced  to 
be  upon  the  subject  of  death,  which  he  treated 
with  such  a  strength  of  reason,  and  greatness 
of  soul,  that,  instead  of  being  terrible,  it  ap- 
peared  to  a  mind  rightly  cultivated,  altogether 
to  bo  contemned,  or  rather  to  be  desired.  As 
I  met  him  at  the  door,  I  saw  in  his  face  a. cer- 
tain glowingof  grief  and  humanity,  heightened 
with  an  air  of  fortitude  and  resolution,  which, 
as  I  aflerwards  found,  had  buch  an  Irresistible 
force,  as  to  suspend  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and 
the  lamentation  of  the  nearest  friends  who  at- 
tended  her.  I  went  up  directly  to  the  room  where 
ehe  lay,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  by  my 
friend,  who,  notwithstanding  his  thoughts  had 
been  composed  a  Utile  before,  at  the  sight  of  me 
turned  away  his  face  and  w.ept.  The  little  family 
of  children  renewed  the  expressions  of  their  sor- 
row according  to  their  several  ages  and  ijegrees 
of  understanding.  The  oldest  daughter  was  in 
tears,  busied  in  attendance  upon  her  jnother ; 
others  were  kneeling  about  the  bed  side ;  and 
what  troubled  me  most  was,  to  see  a  little  boy, 
who  was  too  young  to  know  the  reason,  weep- 
ing only  because  his  sister  did.  The  only  one 
in  the  room  who  seemed  resigned  and  comforted 
was  tlie  dying  person.  At  my  approach  to  the 
bed  side,  she  told  me,  with  a  low  broken  voice, 
*This  is  kindly  done — ^Takc  careof  ydur  friend 
—do  not  go  from  him  V   She  had  before  taken 


leave  of  her  husband  and  children,  in  a  manner 
proper  for  so  solemn  a  parting,  and,  with  a 
gracefulness  peculiar  to  a  woman  of  her  cha- 
racter. My  heart  was  torn  iii  pieces,  to  see  tbo 
husband  on  one  side,  suppressing  and  keeping 
down  the  swellings  of  his  grief,,  for  fear  of  dis. 
turbing  her  in  her  last  moments ;  and  the  wife, 
even  at  that  time,  concealing  the  pains  she  en. 
dured,  for  fear  of  increasing  his  affliction.  She 
kept  her  eyes  upon  him  for  some  moments  afler 
she  grew  speechless,  and  soon  afler  closed  them 
for  ever.  In  the  moment  of  her  departure,  ray 
friend,  who  had  thus  far  commanded  himseli| 
gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a  swoon  by  her 
bed  side.  The  distraction  of  the  children,  who 
thought  they  saw  both  their  parents  expiring  to- 
gether, and  now  lying  dead  before  them,  would 
have  melted  the  hardest  heart;  but  they  soon 
perceived  their  father  recover,  whom  I  helped 
to  remove  into  another  room,  with  a  resolution 
to  accompany  him  until  the  first  pangs  of  his 
affliction  were  abated.  I  knew  consolation 
would  now  be  impertinent ;  and  therefore  con- 
tented myself  to  sit  by  him,  and  condole  ,uath 
him  in  silence.  For  I  shall  here  use  the  method 
of  an  ancient  author,  who,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
relating  the  virtues  and  death  of  Macrinus*s  wife, 
expresses  himself  thus :  *  I  shall  suspend  my 
advice  to  tliis  best  of  friends,  until  he  is  made 
capable  of  receiving  it  by  those  three  great  re- 
medics,  the  necessity  of  submission,  length  of 
time,  and  satiety  of  grief.' 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  consider, 
with  much  commiseration,  the  melancholy 
state  of  one  who  has  had  such  a  part  of  himself 
torn  from  him,  and  which  he  misses  in  every 
circumstance  of  life.  His  condition  is  like  that 
of  one  who  has  lately  lost  his  right  arm,  and  is 
every  moment  offering  to  help  himself  with  it 
He  docs  not  appear  to  himself  the  same  piorsoii 
in  his  house,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in  re- 
tirement ;  and  loses  the  relish  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  diversions  that  were  before  entertaining  to 
him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  most 
agreeable  objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with 
whom  he  used  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional 
satisfaction,  from  the  taste  of  pleasures  in  the 
society  of  one  we  love,  is  admirably  described 
by  Milton,  who  represents  Eve,  though  in  Para- 
dise itself,  no  further  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees  them  in 
company  with  Adam,  in  tliat  passage  so  inex- 
pressibly charming  :* 

*  With  tlwc  conversing,  I  forpet  all  time ; 
All  wasons,  nnd  thfir  chJinjje;  all  please  alike. 
Pwfet  19  the  hroalh  of  morn,  her  risine  ewwel 
With  rhnrin  of  earliest  iHnls ',  pleasant  tlie  sun. 
When  first  on  this  doliL'htfiil  land  ho  spreads 
His  orient  iit>an)s,  on  lirrb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
GliHtonine  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  boft  showeM ;  and  Bweet  the  cominf;  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mikl ;  the  wleni  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  the«e  the  nvma  of  heaven,  lier  sstairy  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  mom  when  she  assoeuds 
With  charm  of  earliest  birdii ;  nor  risinft  sun 
On  this  deliffhtfiU  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flo^ver. 
Glisierinjf  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  i^atcfiil  evening  mild ;  nor  8iif*nt  night, 
With  thiji  her  Rulemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  etar-light,  without  tbee  is  sweet.* 

*  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  rer.  630. 
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Tbo  variety  of  imtgec  ia  this  passage  is  infi- 
nitely pleasing,  and  the  recapitolatioa  of  each 
particalar  image,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  ex- 
pression, makes  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  which  I  rather  mention, 
because  Mr.  Drjden  has  said  in  his  preface  to 
Juvenal,  that  he  could  meet  with  no  turn  of 
words  in  Milton. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the 
sweetness  of  these  verses  has  something  in  it 
of  a  pastoral,  yet  it  excels  the  ordinary  kind, 
as  much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above  an  ordinary 
field  or  meadow.  1  might  here,  since  I  am  ac 
cidentally  led  into  this  ful^ect,  show  several 
passages  in  Milton  that  have  as  excellent  turns 
of  this  nature  as  any  of  our  English  poets 
whatsoever ;  but  shall  only  mention  that  which 
IbllowSf  in  which  he  describes  the  fallen  angels 
engaged  in  the  intricate  disputes  of  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  and  fore-knowledre ;  and,  to 
humour  the  perplexity,  makes  a  kind  of  laby- 
rinth in  the  very  words  that  describe  it 

*  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  hifh 
Of  providenoe,  rore>knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
And  IbuBd  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.** 


No.  115.]       Tuesday^  January  3, 1709-10. 

Novum  intervenit  vitiam  et  ealamitaa, 

Ut  neque  spectari,  neque  cognosci  potuerit ; 
Ita  populiM  studio  stupidus  in  funambulo 
Animum  oocuparat.  Ter.  Prol.  de  Hecyra. 

A  tnmalt  ao  uncommon  intervened. 

As  neither  could  be  seen,  nor  understood ; 

8o  taken  were  the  people,  so  engaged 

With  a  rope-dancer  I  Coleman. 

Sheer-lanfi,  January  3. 

I  WENT  on  Friday  last  to  the  opera,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  a  thin  house  at  so  noble  an 
entertainment,  until  I  beard  that  the  tumbler 
was  not  to  make  his  appearance  that  night. 
Yqt  my  own  part,  I  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
■i^bC  of  an  actor,  who,  by  the  grace  and  pro- 
priety of  his  action  and  gesture,  does  honour  to 
a  human  figure,  as  much  as  the  other  vilifies 
and  degrades  it.  Ever^  one  will  easily  imagine 
I  mean  signior  Nicolini,  who  sets  off  the  charac- 
ter he  bears  in  an  opera  by  his  action,  as  much 
as  he  does  the  words  of  it  by  his  voice.  Every 
limb,  and  every  finger,  contributes  to  the  part 
fie  acta,  insomuch  that  a  deaf  man  might  go 
along  with  him  in  the  sense  of  it.  There  is 
scarce  a  beautiful  posture  in  an  old  statue  which 
be  does  not  plant  himself  in,  as  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  story  give  occasion  for  it 
He  perfiirros  the  most  ordinary  action  in  a  man- 
ner auitable  to  the  greatness  of  his  character, 
and  shows  the  prince  even  in  the  giving  of  a 
letter,  or  despatching  of  a  message.  Our  best 
actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  support  them- 
■elves  with  proper  gesture,  as  they  move  from 
any  considerable  distance  to  the  front  of  the 
stage ;  but  I  have  seen  the  person  of  whom  I 
am  now  speaking,  enter  alone  at  the  remotest 

of  i^  and  advance  from  it,  with  such  great. 

of  air  and  mien,  as  seemed  to  fill  the  stage 

•  Paradise  Lost,  book  it.  ver.  55. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  audience  with  the  majesty  of  his  appear- 
ance. But,  notwithstanding  the  dignity  and  ele- 
gance of  this  entertainment,  I  mid  fbr  some 
nights  past,  that  Punchinello  has  robbed  this 
gentleman  of  the  greater  part  of  his  female 
spectators.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  find  it  so  very 
hard  a  task  to  keep  that  sex  under  any  manner 
of,  government,  that  I  have  often  resolved  to 
give  them  over  entirely,  and  leave  them  to  their 
own  inventions.  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had 
brought  them  to  some  order,  and  was  employ, 
ing  my  thoughts  on  the  reformation  of  their 
petticoats,  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  received  infor- 
mation from  all  parts,  that  they  run  gadding 
after  a  puppet-show.  I  know  very  well,  that 
what  I  here  say  will  be  thought  by  some  mali. 
cious  persons  to  flow  from  envy  to  Mr.  Powell ; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  set  the  late  dispute  be. 
tween  us  in  a  true  light.  Mr.  Powelland  I  had 
some  difierence  about  four  months  ago,  which 
we  managed  by  way  of  letter,  as  learned  men 
ought  to  do ;  and  I  was  very  well  contented  to 
bear  such  sarcasms  as  he  was  pleased  to  throw 
upon  me,  and  answered  them  with  the  same 
freedom.  In  the  midst  of  this  our  misunder. 
standing  and  correspondence,  I  happened  to 
give  the  world  an  account  of  the  order  of  Es- 
quires; upon  which  Mr.  Powell  was  so  dlsin. 
fenuous,  as  to  make  one  of  his  puppets,  I  wish 
knew  which  of  them  it  was,  declare,  by  way 
of  prologue,  *  that  one  Isaac  BickerstsiF,  a  pre- 
tended  esquire,  had  written  a  scurrilous  piece, 
to  the  dishonour  of  that  rank  of  men  ;*  and 
then,  with  more  art  than  honesty,  concluded, 
*■  that  all  the  esquires  in  the  pit  were  abused  by 
his  antagonist  as  much  as  he  was.*  This  publio 
accusation  made  all  the  esquires  of  that  county, 
and  several  of  other  parts,  my  professed  enemies. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  question  but  tiiat  he  will 
proceed  in  his  hostilities ;  and  I  am  informed, 
that  part  of  his  design  in  coming^  town,  was 
to  carry  the  war  into  my  own  quarters.  I  do 
therefore  solemnly  declare,  notwithstanding  that 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  if 
I  hear  he  opens  any  of  his  people*s  mouths 
against  me,  I  shall  not  fail  to  write  a  critique 
upon  his  whole  performance ;  for  I  must  confess, 
that  I  have  naturally  so  strong  a  desire  of  praise, 
that  I  cannot  bear  reproach,  though  from  a 
piece  of  timber.  As  for  Punch,  who  takes  all 
opportunities  of  bespattering  roe,  I  know  very 
well  his  original,  and  have  been  assured  by  the 
joiner  who  put  him  together,  ^that  he  was  in 
long  dispute  with  himself,  whether  he  should 
turn  him  into  several  pegs  and  utensils,  or  make 
him  the  man  he  is.*  The  same  person  confessed 
to  me,  *  that  he  had  once  actually  laid  aside  his 
head  Hat  a  nut-cracker.*  As  for  his  scolding 
wife,  however  she  may  value  herself  at  present, 
it  is  very  well  known,  that  she  is  but  a  piece  of 
craUtree.  This  artiScer  further  whispered  in 
my  ear,  *  that  all  his  courtiers  and  noblBt  were 
taken  out  of  a  quickset  hedge  not  fkr  ftom 
Islington ;  and  that  doctor  Faustus  himself,  wfaio 
is  now  so  jiffsat  a  conjurer,  is  supposed  to  have 
learned  his  whole  art  from  an  old  wonian  ia 
that  neighbotirhood,  whom  he  long  served  in  tUB 
figure  of  a  braem-staff.' 

But  perhaps  it  may  look  tririal  to  xAtiist  so 
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mach  upun  men*8  persons ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
turn  my  thoufrhts  rather  to  examine  their  be- 
havioor,  and  consider,  whether  the  several  parts 
are  written  up  to  that  character  which  Mr. 
Powell  piqaes  himself  upon,  of  an  able  and 
judicious  dramatist  I  have  for  this  purpose 
provided  myself  with  the  works  of  above  twenty 
French  critics,  and  shall  examine,  by  the  rules 
which  they  have  laid  down  upon  the  art  of  the 
Bta^,  whether  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and 
action,  be  rightly  observed  in  any  one  of  this 
<selebrated  author*s  productions ;  as  also,  whether 
in  the  parts  of  his  several  actors,  and  that  of 
Punch  m  particular,  there  is  not  sometimes  an 
impropriety  of  sentiments,  and  an  impurity  of 
diction. 

White's  Choeolait'houst,  January  2. 

I  came  in  here  to-day  at  an  hour,  when  only 
the  dead  appear  in  plants  of  resort  and  srallantry, 
and  saw  hung  up  the  escutcheon  of  sir  Hannibal, 
a  gentleman  who  used  to  frequent  this  place, 
and  was  taken  up  and  interred  by  the  company 
of  upholders,  as  having  been  seen  here  at  an 
unlicensed  hour.  The  Qoat  of  the  deceased  is, 
three  bowls  and  a  jack  in  a  green  field;  the 
erest,  a  dioe«box,  with  the  king  of  clubs  and 
pam  for  supporters.  Some  days  ago  the  body 
was  carried  out  of  town  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  in  order  to  be  buried  with  his  ances- 
tors at  the  Peak.  It  is  a  maxim  in  morality,  that 
we  are  to  speak  nothing  but  truth  of  the  living, 
nothing  but  good  of  the  dead.  As  I  have  care- 
fully observml  the  first  during  his  life»time,  I 
shall  acquit  myself  as  to  the  latter  now  he  is 
deceased. 

He  was  knighted  very  young,  not  in  the 
ordinary  form,  but  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind. 

He  was  in  his  person  between  round  and 
■quarc ;  in  the  motion  and  gesture  of  his  body 
he  was  unaffected  and  free,  as  not  having  too 
great  a  respect  for  superiors.  He  was  in  his 
discourse  bold  and  intrepid ;  and  as  every  one 
has  an  excellence,  as  well  as  a  failing,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  other  men,  eloquence 
was  his  predominant  quality,  which  he  had  to 

00  great  perfection,  that  it  was  easier  to  him  to 
•peak,  than  to  hold  his  tongue.  This  some- 
times  exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  men  who 
had  much  less  parts  than  himself;  and,  indeed, 
his  groat  volubility,  and  inimitable  manner  of 
speaking,  as  well  as  the  great  eourage  he 
showed  on  those  occasions,  did  sometimes  be- 
tray him  into  that  figure  of  speech  which  is 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gas- 
conade. To  mention  no  other,  he  professed  in 
this  very  place,  some  days  before  he  died,  *  that 
he  would  be  one  of  the  six  that  would  undertake 
to  assault  me;*  for  which  reason  I  have  had  his 
figure  upon  my  wall  until  the  hour  of  his  death ; 
and  am  resolved  for  the  future  to  bury  every  one 
ibrthwith  who  I  hear  has  an  intention  to  kill  me. 

Since  I  am  upon  ih\  subject  of  my  adver- 
saries, I  shall  here  publish  a  short  letter,  which 

1  have  received  from  a  well-wisher,  and  is  as 
ftUowi: 

'Sage  sir, — ^You  cannot  but  know,  there  ore 
many  soribblen,  and  others*  who  revils  you  and 


your  writings.  It  is  wondered  that  you  do  not 
exert  yourself,  and  crush  them  at  once.  I  am. 
Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most  humble  ad- 
mirer and  disciple.' 

In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  act  like  my  pre- 
decessor  .^Bsop,  and  give  him  a  fable  }n^i<^4 
of  a  reply. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  a  stout  and  honest 
mastiff,  that  guarded  the  village  where  he  lived 
against  thieves  and  robbers,  was  very  gravely 
walking,  with  one  of  his  puppies  by  his  side, 
all  the  little  dogs  in  the  street  gathered  about 
him  and  barked  at  him.  The  little  puppy  was 
so  offended  at  this  affront  done  to  his  sire,  that 
he  asked  him  why  he  would  not  fall  upon  them, 
and  tear  them  to  pieces?  To  which  the  sire 
answered,  with  great  composure  of  mind,  *■  If 
there  were  no  curs,  I  should  be  no  mastiff.' 


No.  1 16.]        Tuesday^  January  5, 1709-10. 

•——Pare  minima  est  ipsa  pucUa  sai.  OvH, 

Tbe  young  lady  is  tlie  least  part  of  herself. 

Sheer-lane^  January  4 

Thb  court  being  prepared  for  proceeding  oo 
the  cause  of  the  petticoat,  I  gave  orders  to  brin^ 
in  a  criminal,  who  was  taken  up  as  she  went 
out  of  the  puppet-show  about  three  nights  ago» 
and  was  now  standing  in  the  street,  with  a 
great  concourse  of  people  about  her.    Word 
was  brought  me,  that  she  had  endeavoured 
twice  or  thrice  to  come,  in,  but  could  not  do  it 
by  reason  of  her  petticoat,  which  was  too  large 
for  the  entrance  of  my  house,  though  I  had 
ordered  both  the  folding-doors  to  be   thrown 
open  for  its  reception.    Upon  this,  I  desired  the 
jury  of  matrons,  who  stood  at  my  right  hand, 
to  inform  themselves  of  her  condition,  and  know 
whether  there  were  any  private  reasons  why- 
she  might  not  make  her  appearance  separate 
from  her  petticoat.    This  was  mana^red  with     * 
great  discretion,  and  had  such  an  e£ct,  that 
upon  the  return  of  the  verdict  from  the  bench 
of  matrons,  I  issued  out  an  order  forthwith, 
*that  the  criminal  should  be  stripped  of  her 
incumbrances,  until  she  became  little  enough 
to  enter  my  house.'    I  had  before  given  direc- 
tions for  an  engine  of  several  legs,  that  could 
contract  or  open  itself  like  the  top  of  an  umbrella, 
in  order  to  place  tbe  petticoat  upon  it,  by  which 
means  I  might  leisurely  take  a  survey  of  it,  as  it 
should  appear  in  its  proper  dimensions.    This 
was  all  done  accordingly ;  and,  forthwith,  upon 
the  closing  of  the  engine,  the  petticoat  was 
brought  into  court    I  then  directed  tbe  machine 
to  be  set  upon  the  table,  and  dilated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  garment  in  its  utmost 
circumference ;  but  my  great  hall  was  too  nar. 
row  for  the  experiment ;  for  before  it  was  half 
unfolded,  it  described  so  immoderate  a  circle, 
that  the  lower  part  of  it  brushed  upon  my  face 
as  I  sat  in  my  chair  of  judicature.    I  then  in- 
quired  for  the  person  that  belonged  to  the  petli- 
coat ;  and  to  my  great  surprise  was  directed  tv 
a  very  beautiful  young  damsel,  with  sb  pretty  a 
fiice  and  shape,  that  I  bid  her  oome  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  seated  her  upon  a  little  crock  at  my 
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left  hand,  '  My  pretty  maid,'  said  I,  *  do  you 
own  yourself  to  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the 
garment  before  us?*  The  ^irl,  I  found,  had 
good  senate,  and  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that, 
*  notwithstanding  it  was  her  own  petticoat,  she 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  an  example  made  of 
it ;  and  that  she  wore  it  for  no  other  reason,  but 
that  she  had  a  mind  to  look  as  big  and  burly  as 
other  persons  of  her  quality ;  that  she  had  kept 
oat  of  it'  as  long  as  she  could,  and  until  slio  be- 
gan  to  appear  little  in  the  eyes  of  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  that,  if  she  laid  it  aside,  people  would 
think  she  was  not  made  like  other  women.*  I 
always  give  great  allowances  to  the  fair  sex 
npcm  account  of  the  fashion,  and,  therefore,  was 
not  displeased  with  the  defence  of  my  pretty 
criminal.  I  then  ordered  t!ie  vest  which  stood 
before  us  to  he  drawn  up  by  a  puUy  to  the  top 
of  my  great  hall,  and  afterwards  to  be  spread 
open  by  the  engine  it  was  placed  upon,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  formed  a  very  splendid  and 
ample  canopy  over  our  heads,  and  covered  the 
whole  court  of  judicature  with  a  kind  of  silken 
rotunda,  in  its  form  not  unlike  the  cupola  of 
Saint  Paul's.  I  entered  upon  the  whole  cause 
with  great  satisfaction,  as  I  sat  under  tfie 
shadow  of  it 

The  counsel  for  the  petticoat  were  now  called 
in,  and  ordered  to  produce  what  they  had  to  say 
against  the  popular  cry  which  was  raised  against 
it.  They  answered  the  objections  with  great 
strength  and  solidity  of  argument,  and  expati. 
ated  in  very  florid  harangues,  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  set  off  and  furbelow,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  metaphor,  with  many  periodical  sentences 
and  turns  of  oratory.  The  chief  arguments  for, 
their  client  were  taken,  first,  from  the  great 
benefit  that  might  arise  to  our  woollen  manufac- 
tory from  this  invention,  which  was  calculated 
as  follows.  The  common  petticoat  has  not  above 
four  yards  ii^the  circumference;  whereas  this 
over  our  heads  had  more  in  the  semi-diameter ; 
so  that,  by  allowing  it  twenty-four  yards  in  the 
circumference,  the  five  millions  of  woollen  petti- 
coats which,  according  to  sir  William  Petty, 
supposing  what  ought  to  be  supposed  in  a  well- 
governed  state,  that  all  petticoats  axe  made  of 
that  stuff,  would  amount  to  thirty  millions  of 
those  of  the  ancient  mode.  A  prodigious  im- 
provement of  the  woollen  trade  !  and  \^at  could 
not  &il  to  sink  the  power  of  France  in  a  few  years. 

To  introduce  the  second  argument,  they 
begged  leave  to  read  a  petition  of  the  rope- 
makers,  wherein  it  was  represented,  *that  the 
demand  for  cords,  and  the  price  of  them,  were 
much  risen  since  this  fashion  came  up.*  At 
this,  all  the  company  who  were  present  lifted  up 
their  eyes  into  the  vault ;  and,  I  must  confess, 
we  did  discover  many  traces  of  cordage,  which ' 
were  interwoven  in  the  stiffening  of  the  drapery. 

A  third  argument  was  founded  upon  a  pe- 
tition  of  the  CSreenland  trade,  which  likewise 
represented  the  great  consumption  of  whale- 
bone  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  present 
fashion,  and  the  benefit  which  would  thereby 
aecrue  to  that  branch  of  the  British  trade. 

To  conclude,  they  gently  touched  upon  the 
weight  and  unwieldmess  of  the  garment,  which, 
they  insinuated,  might  be  of  great  use  to  pre- 
serra  the  honour  of  flunilies. 


These  arguments  would  have  wrought  very 
much  upon  me,  as  I  then  told  the  company  in 
a  long  and  elaborate  discourse,  had  I  not  con- 
sidered the  great  and  additional  expence  which 
such  fashions  would  bring  upon  fathers  and 
husbands;  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be 
thought  of  until  some  years  after  a  peace.  I 
further  urged,-  that  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to 
the  ladies  themselves,  who  could  never  expect 
to  have  any  money  in  the  pocket,  if  they  laid 
out  so  much  on  the  petticoat.  To  this  I  added, 
the  great  temptation  it  might  give  to  virgins, 
of  acting  in  security  like  married  women,  and 
by  that  means  give  a  check  to  matrimony,  an 
institution  always  encouraged  by  wise  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  several 
petitions  produced  on  that  side,  I  showed  one 
subscribed  by  the  women  of  several  persons  of 
quality,  humbly  setting  forth,  •  that,  since  the 
introduction  of  this  mode,  their  respective  la- 
dies had,  instead  of  bellowing  on  them  their 
cast  gowns,  cat  them  into  shreds,  and  mixed 
them  with  the  cordage  and  buckram,  to  complete 
the  stiffening  of  their  under  petticoats.'  For 
which,  and  sundry  other  reasons,  I  pronounced 
the  petticoat  a  forfeiture :  but,  to  show  that  I  did 
not  make  that  judgment  for  the  sake  of  JUtku 
lucre f  I  ordered  it  to  be  folded  up,  and  sent  it 
as  a  present  to  a  widow-gentlewoman,  who  has 
five  daughters ;  desiring  she  would  make  each  of 
them  a  petticoat  out  of  it,  and  send  me  back  the 
remainder,  which  I  design  to  cut  into  stomachers, 
caps,  facings  of  my  waiscoat  sleeves,  and  other 
garnitures  suitable  to  my  age  and  quality. 

I  would  not  be  understood,  that,  while  I  dis- 
card this  monstrous  invention,  I  am  an  enemy 
to  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  fair  sex.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  hand  of  nature  has  poured 
on  them  such  a  profusion  of  charms  and  graces, 
and  sent  them  into  the  world  more  amiable  and 
finished  than  the  rest  of  her  works ;  so  I  would 
have  them  bestow  upon  themselves  all  the  ad- 
ditional beauties  that  art  can  supply  them  with, 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with,  disguise,  or 
pervert  those  of  nature. 

I  consider  woman  as  a  beautiful  romantic 
animal,  that  may  be  adorned  with  furs  and  fea- 
thers, pearls  and  diamonds,  ores  and  silks.  The 
lynx  shall  cast  its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her 
a  tippet ;  the  peacock,  parrot,  and  swan  shaU 
pay  contributions  to  her  muff;  the  sea  shall  be 
searched  for  shells,  and  the  rocks- for  gems ;  and 
every  part  of  nature  furnish  out  its  share  to- 
wards the  embellishment  of  a  creature  that  is 
the  most  consummate  work  of  it  All  this  I  shall 
indulge  them  in ;  but  as  ^r  the  petticoat  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  I  neither  can  nor  wiU  allow  it 


No.  117.]      Saturday,  January  7, 1709-10. 

Durate,  et  vosmet  rebas  servate  secundis. 

nrf.  iEn.  i.  911. 

Endure  the  hardehip  of  your  present  state. 

Live,  and  reserve  yourselves  tor  better  fate.   Dtyden. 

Sheer-lane,  January  6. 

WmN  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution 
of  my  own  mind,  thexe  is  no  part  of  it  which  I 
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Dbserve  with  gteatef  satiflftetion,  than  that  ten- 
tleraess  and  concern  which  it  bears  for  the  good 
and  happineu  of  mankind.  My  own  circam- 
atanoes  are  indeed  ao  narrow  and  scanty,  that  I 
shoald  taate  bat  Tery  little  pleaanre,  could  I  re- 
ceive it  onlj  from  tnoee  enjoyments  which  are 
in  my  own  possession ;  but  by  this  great  tincture 
of  humanity,  which  I  find  la  all  my  thoughts 
and  reflections,  I  am  happier  than  any  single 
person  can  be,  with  all  the  wealth,  strength, 
beauty,  and  success,  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
a  mortal,  if  he  only  relishes  such  a  proportion 
of  these  blessings  as  is  vested  in  himself,  and  in 
his  own  private  property.  By  this  means,  every 
man  that  does  himself  any  real  service  does  me  a 
kindness.  I  come  in  for  my  share  in  all  the 
good  that  happens  to  a  man  of  merit  and  virtue, 
and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  fortune  and  power 
that  I  was  never  bom  to.  There  is  nothing  in 
particular  in  which  I  so  much  rejoice  as  the  de- 
liverance  of  good  an^  generous  spirits  out  of 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses.  And  be- 
cause the  world  does  not  supply  instances  of  this 
kind  to  furnish  out  su^cient  entertainments  for 
such  a  humanity  and  benevolence  of  temper,  I 
have  ever  delighted  in  reading  the  history  of 
isges  past,  which  draws  together  into  a  narrow 
compass  the  great  occurrences  and  events  that 
are  but  thinly  sown  in  those  tracts  of  time, 
which  lie  within  our  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation. When  I  see  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
who  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  after  hav- 
ing struggled  through  all  the  oppositions  of 
prejudice  and  envy,  breaking  out  with  lustre, 
and  shining  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  success, 
I  clbse  my  book,  and  am  a  happy  man  for  a 
whole  evening. 

Bit,  «iQce,  in  history,  events  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  often  happen  alike  to  the  worthless 
and  the  deserving,  insomuch,  that  we  frequently 
see  a  virtuous  man  dying  in  the  midst  of  disap- 
pointments and  calamities,  and  the  vicious  end- 
ing their  days  in  prosperity  and  peace,  I  love 
to  amuse  myself  with  the  accounts  I  meet  with 
in  fobulous  histories  and  fictions;  for  in  this 
kind  of  writing  we  have  slways  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  vice  punished,  and  virtue  rewarded.  In- 
deed, were  we  able  to  view  a  man  in  the  whole 
circle  of  his  existence,  we  should  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  close  with  happiness  or  mi« 
sery,  according  to  his  proper  merit :  but  though 
our  view  of  him  is  interrupted  by  death  before 
the  finishing  of  his  adventures,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion  and 
catastrophe  is  altogether  suitable  to  his  beha- 
viour.    On  the  contrary,  -the  whole  being  of  a 
jnan,  considered  as  a  hero  or  a  knight-errant, 
is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  a  poem  or 
romance,  and,  therefore,  always  ends  to  our  sa- 
tisfaction.; so  that  inventions  of  this  kind  are 
like  food  and  exercise  to  a  good-natured  disposi- 
tion, which  they  please  and  gratify  at  the  same 
time  that  they  nourish  and  strengthen.    The 
greater  the  affliction  is  in  which  we  see  our  fa- 
vourites hi  these  relations  engaged,  this  greater 
IS  the  pleasure  we  take  in  seemp^  them  relieved. 

Among  the  many  foigned  histories  which  I 
have  mot  with  in  my  reading,  there  is  none  in 
which  the  hero's  perplexfty  is  greater,  and  the 
winding  out  of  it  more  difficult,  than  Uiat  in  a  J 


French  author  whavs  name  I  have  forgot  It  lo 
happens,  that  the  hero's  mistress  was  the  sigter 
of  his  most  intimate  fi-iend,  who,  for  oeriain 
reasons,  was  given  out  to  be  dead,  while  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  hiscountry  in  questof  adven* 
tures.  The  hero  having  heard  of  his  friend*! 
death,  immediately  repaired  to  his  mistress,  lo 
condole  with  her,  and  comfort  her.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  her  garden,  he  discovered  at  a  distance  a 
man  clasped  in  her  arms,  and  embraced  with  the 
most  endearing  tenderness.  What  shoald  he  do? 
It  did  not  consist  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
knight-errant  either  to  kill  his  mistress,  or  the 
man  whom  she  was  pleased  to  favour.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  have  spoiled  a  romance, 
should  he  have  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 
In  short,  he  immediately  entered  upon  his  ad- 
ventures; and,  afler  a  long  scries  of  exploits, 
found  out  by  degrees  that  Sie  person  he  saw  in 
his  mistress's  arms  was  her  own  brother,  taking 
leave  of  her  before  he  left  his  country,  and  the 
embrace  she  gave  him  nothing  else  hut  the  af- 
fectionate faerwell  of  a  sister :  so  that  he  had  at 
once  the  two  greatest  satisfactions  that  could  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man,  in  finding  his  friend  alive, 
whom  he  thought  dead ;  and  his  mistress  faith- 
ful, whom  he  had  believed  inconstant 

There  are  indeed  some  disasters  so  very  fatal, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  accidents  to  rectify 
them.  Of  this  kind  was  that  of  poor  Lucretia; 
and  jet  we  see  Ovid  has  found  an  expedient 
even  in  this  case.  He  describes  a  beautiful  and 
royal  virgin  walking  on  the  sea  shore,  where 
she  was  discovered  by  Neptune,  and  violated 
after  a  long  and  unsuccessful  importunity.  To 
mitigate  her  sorrow,  he  offers  her  whatever  she 
'could  wish  for.  Never  certainly  was  tlie  wit 
of  woman  more  puzzled  in  finding  out  a  strata- 
gem to  retrieve  her  honour.  Had  she  desired  to 
be  changed  into  a  stock  or  stone,  a  beast,  fish, 
or  fowl,  she  would  have  been  a  loser  by  it :  or, 
had  she  desired  to  have  been  made  a  sea  nymph, 
or  a  goddess,  her  immortality  would  but  have 
perpetuated  her  disgrace.  *  Give  me,  therefore,' 
said  she,  *  such  a  shape  as  may  make  me  inca- 
pable of  suffering  again  the  like  calamity,  or  of 
being  repi^ched  for  what  I  have  already  suffer- 
ed.' To  be  short,  she  was  turned  into  a  man, 
and,  by  that  only  means,  avoided  the  danger  and 
imputation  she  so  much  dreaded. 

1  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that 
are  unutterable,  and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of 
mind  that  I  thought'myself  even  out  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  receiving  comfort  The  occasion  was 
as  follows.  When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of 
the  army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I 
foil  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young  woman,  of 
a  0Sod  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received, 
which  occasioned  the  perplexity  I  am  going  to 
relate. 

We  were  in  a  calm  evening  diverting  our- 
selves, upon  the  top  of  the  cliffy  with  the  prospect 
of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in  such 
little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  peopls 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 
In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endear- 
ments, she  snatched  a  paper  of  verses  out  of  my 
hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was  follow- 
ing her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though 
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at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  sank  under  her,  and  threw  her  down 
from  BO  prodigioiu  a  height  upon  sach  a  range 
of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten 
thousand  pieces,  had  her  hody  been  made  of' 
adamant.  It  is  much  easier  far  my  reader  to 
imagfine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  my§eU\ 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  heaven  to  relieve  me  ! 
when  I  awaked,  equally  transported  and  aston- 
ished, to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction 
which  the  very  moment  before  appeared  to  me 
altc^ther  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so 
lively  on  this  occasion,  that  while  they  lasted 
they  made  me  more  miserable  than  I  was  at  the 
real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happen- 
ed a  few  months  aflep,  at  a  time  when  the  match 
between  us  was  concluded ;  inasmuch  as  the 
imaginary  death  was  untimely,  and  I  myself 
in  a  sort  an  accessary  ;  whereas  her  real  disease 
bad  at  least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural 
and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still 
dwells  to  strongly  upon  me,  that  I  can  never 
read  the  description  of  Dover-cliff  in  Shaks- 
peare*s  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  without  a  fresh 
sense  of  my  escape.  The  prospect  from  that 
place  is  drawn  with  such  proper  incidents,  that 
whocTer  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy, 
must  have  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one. 

Come  on,  sir,  here's  the  place ;  stand  still !  h6w  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  bo  low ! 
Ilie  crows  and  chaugha  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
BbofW  scarce  as  gross  as  bct^tles.    Plalf  way  down 
Han^s  one  that  gathers  samphire — Dreadful  trade  I 
Mcthinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice,  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  hoot ;  her  boat!  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  siuie, 
l^at  on  th*  ttnnumber«l  idl9  pebbles  beats. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.    TU  look  no  mors. 
Lest  my  brain  turn. 
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Lnsisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atqae  bibisti, 
Tempus  abire  *  Ibi Bor.  2.  Ep.  ii.  314. 

Already        .id  with  a  fkroe  of  age, 
Tis  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanton  stage. 

Franeit. 

From  my  ovm  Apartment,  January  8. 

I  rtioTJGm  to  have  ^iven  over  ^nj  prosecu- 
tk»  of  the  dead  for  this  season,  havmg  by  me 
many  other  projects  for  the  reformation  of 
mankind ;  but  I  have  received  so  many  com- 
plaints from  such  different  hands,  that  I  shill 
disoblige  multitudes  of  my  correspondents,  if 
I  do  not  take  notice  of  them.  Some  of  the 
deceased,  who,  I  thought,  had  been  laid  quietly 
in  their  graves,  are  such  hobgoblins  in  public 
assemblies,  that  I  must  be  forced  to  deal  with 
them  as  Evander  did  with  his  triple-lived  ad- 
versary ;  who,  according  to  Virgil,  was  forced 
to  kill  him  thrice  over,  ^fi>re  he  could  despatch 
lilm. 

Ter  lethD  stemendiis  erat— 

— — Tbriee  I  seat  him  to  the  8tygiaa  sbors. 


I  am  likewise  informed,  that  several  wives 
of  my  dead  men  have,  since  the  decease  of  their 
husbands,  been  seen  in  many  public  places, 
without  mourning  or  regard  to  common  decency. 

I  am  further  advised,  that  several  of  the  de- 
funct,  contrary  to  the  woollen  act,  presume  to 
dress  themselves  in  lace,  embroidery,  silks, 
muslins,  and  other  ornaments  forbidden  to  per- 
sons in  their  condition.  These  and  other  the 
like  informations  moving  me  thereunto,  I  must 
desire,  for  distinction  sake,  and  to  conclude  this 
subject  for  ever,  that  when  any  of  these  posthu- 
mous  persons  appear,  or  are  spoken  of,  that  their 
wives  may  be  called  widows ;  their  houses, 
sepulchres;  their  chariots,  hearses;  and  their 
garments,  flannel:  on  which  condition,  they 
shall  be  allowed  all  the  conveniences  that  dead 
men  can  in  reason  desire. 

As  I  was  writing  this  morning  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  received  the  following  letter : 

From  the  banks  of  Styx.  * 

*  Mr.  Bickkrstaff, — I  must  confess,  I  treated 
you  very  scurrilously  when  you  first  sent  me 
hither;  but  you  have  despatched  such  multi- 
tudes afler  me  to  keep  me  in  cotmtenance,  that  I 
am  very  well  reconciled  both  to  you  and  my 
condition.  We  live  very  lovingly  together ;  for, 
as  death  makes  us  all  equal,  it  makes  us  very 
much  delight  in  one  another*s  company.  Our 
time  passes  away  much  afler  the  same  manner 
as  it  did  when  we  were  among  you:  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  are  our  chief  diversions. 
Our  QuidnuTics  between  whiles  go  to  a  coffee- 
house,  where  they  have  several  warm  liquors 
made  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  with  very  good 
poppy-tea.  Y(o  that  are  the  sprightly  geniuses 
of  the  place  refresh  ourselves  frequently  with  a 
bottle  of  mom,  and  tell  stories  until  we  fall 
asleep.  You  would  do  well  to  send  among  us 
Mr.  Dodwell's  book  against  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  would  be.  of  great  consolation  to 
our  whole  fraternity,  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  find  that  they  are  dead  for  good  and  all,  and 
would,  in  particular,  make  me  rest  for  ever 
yours,  JOHN  PARTRIDGE. 

•  P.  S.  Sir  James  is  just  arrived  here  in  good 
health.' 

The  foregoing  letter  was  the  more  pleasing 
to  me,  because  I  perceived  some  little  symptoms 
in  it  of  a  resuscitation;  and  having  lately  seen 
the  predictions  of  this  author,  which  are  written 
in  a  true  protestant  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  a 
particular  zeal  against  the  French  king,  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  sending  for  him  from  the 
banks  of  Styx,  and  reinstating  him  in  his  own 
house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Globe  in  Salisbury- 
street.  For  tha  encouragement  of  him  and 
others,  I  shall  offer  to  their  consideration  a 
letter,  which  gives  me  an  account  of  the  revival 
of  one  of  their  brethren. 

Deoembei  31. 
•Sir — I  have  perused  your  Tatier  of  this  day, 
and  have  wept  over  it  with  great  pleasure ;  I 
wish  you  would  be  more  frequent  in  your 
fkmily-pieces.  For,  as  I  consider  you  under 
the  notion  of  a  great  designer,  I  think  these  are 
I  not  your  least  valuable  performances.    I  tun 
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^lad  to  find  yoa  have  given  over  your  Ikce-paint- 
ing  for  some  time,  l^cause  I  think  you  have 
employed  yourself  more  in  grotesque  figures 
than  in  beauties;  for  which  reason  I  would 
rather  see  you  work  upon  history-pieces,  than 
on  single  portraits.  Your  several  draughts  of 
dead  men  appear  to  me  as  pictures  of  stiU>life, 
and  have  done  great  good  in  the  place  where  I 
live.  The  esquire  of  a  neighbouring  village,  who 
had  been  a  long  time  in  the  number  of  non-en- 
tities, is  entirely  recovered  by  them.  For  these 
several  years  past,  there  was  not  a  hare  in  the 
county  that  could  be  at  rest  for  him;  and  I 
think,  the  greatest  exploit  he  ever  boasted  of 
was,  that  when  he  was  high-sheriff  of  the  county, 
he  hunted  a  fox  so  far,  that  he  could  not  follow 
him  any  farther  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  All 
the  hours  he  spent  at  home,  were  in  swelling* 
himself  with  October,  and  rehearsing  the  won- 
ders he  did  in  the  field.  Upon  reading  your 
papers,  he  has  sold  his  dogs,  shook  off  his  dead 
companions,  looked  into  his  estate,  got  the 
multiplication-table  by  heart,  paid  his  tithes, 
and  intends  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of 
church-warden  next  year.  I  wish  the  same 
success  with  your  other  patients,  and  am,  &c.* 

Ditto^  January  9. 

When  I  came  home  this  evening,  a  very 
tight  middle-aged  woman  presented  to  me  the 
following  petition : 

*  To  the  worshipful  Isaac  Bickerstaffj  Esquire, 
Censor  of  Great-Britain. 

'The  humble  petition  of  Penelope  Prim, 
widow ;  showeth, 

'That  your  petitioner  was  bred  a  clear- 
starcher  and  sempstress,  and  for  many  years 
worked  to  the  Exchange,  and  to  several  alder- 
nsen*s  wives,  lawyers*  clerks,  and  merchants* 
apprentices. 

*That  through  the  scarcity  caused  by  re- 
gniors  of  bread  corn,  of  which  starch  is  made, 
and  the  gentry's  immoderate  frequenting  the 
operas,  the  ladies,  to  save  charges,  have  their 
heads  washed  at  home,  and  the  beaux  put  out 
their  linen  to  common  laundresses.  So  that 
your  petitioner  has  little  or  no  work  at  her 
trade ;  for  want  of  which,  she  is  reduced  to  such 
necessity,  that  she  and  her  seven  fatherless 
children  must  inevitably  perish,  unless  relieved 
t>y  your  worship. 

*That  your  petitioner  is  informed,  that  in 
contempt  of  your  judgment  pronounced  on 
"Tuesday  the  third  instant  against  the  new- 
iashioned  petticoat,  or  old-fashioned  fardingal^ 
the  ladies  design  to  go  on  in  that  dress.  And 
;8ince  it  is  presumed  your  worship  will  not  sup- 
press them  by  force,  your  petitioner  humbly 
desires  you  would  order,  that  ruffs  may  be 
added  to  the  dress ;  and  that  she  may  be  heard 
l)y  her  counsel,  who  has  assured  your  petitioner, 
he  has  such  cogent  reasons  to  offer  to  your 
court,  that  ruffs  and  fardingals  are  inseparable, 
that  he  questions  not  but  two-thirds  of  the 
l^eatest  beauties  abouf  town  will  have  cambric 
collars  on  their  necks  before  the  end  of  Easter 
term  next.  He  further  says,  that  the  design 
of  our  great  grandmotliers  in  this  petticoat,  was 

*  a.  SwilUng. 


to  appear  much  bigger  than  the  life ;  for  which 
reason  they  had  false  shoulder  blades,  like 
wings,  and  the  ruff  above  mentioned,  to  make 
the  upper  and  lower  parte  of  their  bodies  appear 
proportionable ;  whereas  the  figure  of  a  woman 
in  the  present  dress  bears,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
figure  of  a  cone,  which,  as  he  advises,  is  the 
sane  with  that  of  an  extinguisher,  with  a  little 
kmA)  at  the  upper  end,  and  widening  downward, 
tmtil  it  ends  in  a  basis  of  a  most  enormous  cir- 
cumference. 

*Your  petitioner,  therefore,  meet  humbly 
prays,  that  you  would  restore  the  ruff  to  the 
fardingal,  which  in  their  nature  ought  to  be  as 
inseparable  as  the  two  Hungarian  twins.* 

*  And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.* 

I  have  examined  into  the  allegations  of  this 
petition,  and  find,  by  several  ancient  pictures 
of  my  own  predecessors,  particularly  that  of 
dame   Deborah  Bickcrstaff,   my  great  grand- 
mother, that  the  ruff  and  fardingal  are  made 
use  of  as  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
symmetry  of  the  figure;  and  Mrs.  Pyramid 
Bickcrstaff,  her  second  sister,  is  recorded  in 
our  family  book,  with  some  observations  to  her 
disadvantage,  as  the  first  female  of  our  house 
that  discovered,  to  any  besides  her  nurse  and 
her  husband,  an  inch  below  her  chin,  or  above 
her  instep.    This  convinces  me  of  the  reasona- 
bleness of  Mrs.  Frim*s  demand  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  not  allow  the  reviving  of  any  one  part  of 
that  ancient  mode,  except  the  whole  is  complied 
with.      Mrs.    Prim   is  therefore    hereby   em- 
powered to  carry  home  ruffs  to  such  as  she 
shall  see  in  the  above  mentioned  petticoats,  and 
require  payment  on  demand. 

*«*  Mr.  Bickersteff  has  under  consideration 
the  offer  from  the  corporation  of  Colchester  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  provided  that  all  his  dead  persons 
shall  be  obliged  to  wear  the  baize  of  that  place. 
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—  Firg.  GeoTg.  lib.  iv.  6. 

In  wisdom  bast  thou  made  than  all ! 

Psmlm  civ.  34. 

Sheer  Jane  J  January  11. 

I  HAVE  lately  applied  myself  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction to  tlie  curious  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  the  help  of  microscopes,  as  they 
are  related  by  authors  of  our  own  and  other  na« 
tions.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
prying  into  tliis  world  of  wonders,  which  nature 
has  laid  out  of  sight,  and  seems  industrious  to 
oooceal  from  us.  Philosophy  had  ranged  over 
all  the  visible  creation,  and  began  to  want  ob* 
jecte  for  her  inquiries,  when  the  present  aj^e^ 
by  the  invention  of  glasses,  opened  a  new  and  in- 
exhaustible magazine  of  parities,  more  wonder- 
ful and  amazing  than  any  of  those  which  aston- 


*  Helen  and  Judith,  two  united  twin-sistem,  were 
born  at  Tzoni,  in  Hungary,  Oct.  26,  1701 ;  lived  to  the 
age  uf  twenty-one,  and  died  in  a  convent  at  Petenbuw, 
Ff b.  23,  1723.  The  mother,  it  is  said,  survived  their 
birth,  bore  another  child  afterwards,  and  wa«  olive 
when  her  singular  twins  were  shown  here,  at  a  lioase 
in  the  Strand,  near Charingcroas, in  1706. 
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isbed  our  forefathers.  I  waa  yesterday  amus- 
iojr  myself  with  speculations  of  this  kind,  and 
reflecting  upon  myriads  of  animals  that  swim 
in  thfise  UrtUe  seas  of  juices  that  are  contained 
in  the  several  vessels  of  a  human  body.  While 
my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  that  secret  wonder 
and  delight,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself 
as  in  an  act  of  devotion,  and  am  \ery  well 
pleased  with  the  thought  of  the  great  heathea 
anatomist,*  who  calls  his  description  of  the 
parts  of  a  human  body,  *A  hymn  to  the 
Supreme  Being.*  The  reading  of  the  day  pro- 
duced in  my  imagination  an  agreeable  morn- 
ing's dream,  if  I  may  call  it  such ;  for  I  am  still 
in  doubt  whether  it  passed  in  my  sleeping  or 
waking  thoughts.  However  it  was,  I  fancied 
that  my  good  genius  stood  at  my  bed's  head, 
and  entertained  me  vfith  the  following  discourse ; 
ibr,  upon  my  rising,  it  dwelt  so  strongly  upon 
me,  that  I  writ  down  the  substance  of  it,  if  not 
the  very  words. 

*  If,*  said  he,  *  you  can  be  so  transported  with 
those  productions  of  natiik  which  are  discovered 
to  you  by  those  artificial  eyes  that  are  the  works 
of  human  invention,  how  great  win  your  sur- 
priso  be,  when  you  shall  have  it  in  your  power 
to  model  your  own  eye  as  you  please,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  bulk  of  objects  which,  with  all  these 
helps,  are  by  infinite  degrees  too  minute  for  your 
perception.    We  who  are  unbodied  spirits  can 
sharpen  our  sight  to  what  degree  we  think  fit, 
and  make  the  least  work  of  the  creation  distinct 
and  visible.    This  gives  us  such  ideas  as  can- 
not possibly  enter  into  your  present  conceptions. 
There  is  not  the  least  particle  of  matter  which 
may  not  furnish  one  of  us  suflicient  employment 
ibr  a  whole  eternity.    Wo  can  still  divide  it, 
and  still  open  it,  and  still  discover  new  wonders 
of  providence,  as  we  look  into  the  different  tex- 
ture of  its  parts,  and  meet  with  beds  of  vegcta- 
blesv  minerals,  and  metallic  mixtures,  and  several 
kinds  of  animals  that  lie  hid,  and,  as  it  were, 
lost  in  such  an  endless  fund  of  matter.    I  find 
yoa  are  surprised  at  this  discourse ;  but  as  your 
reascm  teUs  you  there  aro  infinite  parts  in  the 
smallest  portion  of  matter,  it  will  likewise  con- 
Yihoe  you  that  there  is  as  great  a  variety  of 
secrets,  and  as  much  room  for  discoveries,  in  a 
particle  no  bigger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  as  in 
the   globe  of  the  whole  earth.    Your  micro- 
scopes bring  to  sight  shoals  of  living  creatures  in 
a  spoonful  of  vinegar ;  but  we  who  can  distin- 
gmah  them  in  their  different  magnitudes,  see 
among  them  several  huge  leviathans  that  terrify 
the  little  fry  of  animals  about  theoi,  and  take 
their  pastime  as  in  an  ocean,  or  the  great  deep.* 
I  coald  no#but  smile  at  this  part  of  his  relation, 
and  told  him,  *  I  doubted  not  but  ho  could  ^1^ 
me  the  history  of  several  invisible  giants,  ac- 
companied wit|i  their  respective  dwarfs,  in  case 
that  any  of  these  little  lyings  are  of  a  human 
sbape.^    *  You  may  assure  yourself,*  said  he, 
*that  we  see  in  these  little  animals  difiercnt 
natarcs,  instincts,  and  modes  of  life,  which  cor- 
respond  to  what  you  observe  in  creatures  of  big- 
ger dimensions.    We  descry  millions  of  species 
sabsisting  on  a  green  leaf,  which  your  glasses 
represent  only  in  crowds  and  swarms.    What 

*  Galen,  do  U>a  Partium. 


appears  to  your  eye  but  as  h^..  i..di..g 

on  the  surface  of  it,  we  find  to  be  woo  ^  3  and 
forests,  inhabited  by  beasts  of  prey,  that  are  as 
dreadful  in  those  their  little  haunts,  as  lions  and 
tigers  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia.*  I  was  much 
delighted  with  his  discourse,  and  could  not  for- 
bear telling  him,  *■  that  I  should  be  wonderfully 
pleased  to  see  a  natural  history  of  impercepti- 
bles,  containing  a  true  account  of  such  vegeta- 
bles and  animals  as  grow  and  live  out  of  sight. 

*  Such  disquisitions,*  answered  he,  *  are  very 
suitable  to  reasonable  creatures ;  and,  you  may 
be  sure,  there  are  many  curious  spirits  among 
us  who  employ  themselves  in  such  amusements. 
For,  as  our  hands  and  all  our  senses  may  be 
formed  to  what  degree  of  strength  and  delicacy 
we  please,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  sight,  we 
can  mako  what  experiments  we  are  inclined  to» 
how  small  soever  the  matter  be  in  which  we 
mako  them.  I  have  been  present  at  the  dissec- 
tion of  a.  mite,  and  have  seen  the  skeleton  of  a 
flea.  I  have  been  shown  a  forest  of  numberless 
trees,  which  has  been  picked  out  of  an  acorn. 
Your  microscope  can  show  you  in  it  a  complete 
oak  in  miniature ;  and  could  you  suit  all  your 
organs  as  we  do,  you  might  pluck  an  acorn 
from  this  little  osJe,  which  contains  another 
tree ;  and  so  proceed  from  tree  to  tree,  as  lonfi^ 
as  you  would  think  fit  to  continue  your  disqui- 
sitions. It  is  almost  impossible,*  added  he,  *  to 
talk  of  things  so  remote  from  common  life,  and 
the  ordinary  notions  which  mankind  receive 
from  blunt  and  gross  organs  of  sense,  without 
appearing  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  You 
have  often  seen  a  dog  opened,  to  observe  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  make  any  otiier  use- 
ful enquiry ;  and  yet  would  be  tempted  to  laugh 
if  I  shoiild  tell  you,  that  a  circle  of  much  greater 
philosophers  than  any  of  the  Royal  Society,  were 
present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  those  little 
animals  which  we  find  in  the  blue  of  a  plum ; 
that  it  was  tied  down  alive  before  them ;  and 
that  they  bbsorved  the  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
the  course  of  the  blood,  the  working  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  convulsions  in  the  several 
limbs,  with  great  accuracy  and  improvement* 

*  I  must  confess,*  said  I,  *  for  my  own  part,  I 
go  along  with  you  in  all  your  discoveries  with 
great  pleasure :  but  it  is  certain,  they  are  too 
fine  for  the  gross  of  mankind,  who  are  more 
struck  with  the  description  of  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  bulky.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
best  judge  of  human  nature  setting  forth  his 
wisdom,  not  in  the  formation  of  these  minute 
animals,  though  indeed  no  less  wonderful  than 
the  other,  but  in  that  of  the  leviathan  and  be- 
hemoth,* the  horse,  and  the  crocodile.*  *  Your 
observation,*  said  he,  *  is  very  just ;  and  I  must 
acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  although 
it  is  with  much  delight  that  I  see  the  traces  of 
providence  in  these  instances,  I  still  take  greater 
pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  tlie  creatioa 
in  their  immensity,  tHtin  in  their  minuteness^ 
For  this  reason,  I  rejoice  when  I  strengthea 
my  sight  so  as  to  malsji  it  pierce  into  the  most 
remote  spaces,  and  take  a  view  of  tlioee  heavenly 
bodies  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
eyes,  though  assisted  by  telescopes.    What  yoa 

*  gee  Job,  chap-  xxxix.  xl.  xli. 
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look  upon  ae  one  confused  white  in  the  milky 
way,  appears  to  me  a  lon^  track  of  heavens, 
distinguished  by  stars  that  are  ranged  in  proper 
figures  and  constellations.  While  you  are  ad- 
miring the  sky  in  a  starry  night,  I  am  enter- 
tained with  a  variety  of  worlds  and  suns  placed 
one  above  another,  and  rising  up  to  such  an 
immense  distance,  that  no  created  eye  can  see 
an  end  of  them.* 

The  latter  part  of  his  discourse  flung  me  into 
such  an  astonishment,  that  he  had  been  silent 
for  some  time  before  I  took  notice  of  it ;  when  on 
a  sudden  I  started  up  and  drew  my  curtains,  to 
look  if  any  one  was  near  me,  but  saw  nobody, 
and  cannot  tell  to  this  moment  whether  it  was 
my  ^pod  genius  or  a  dream  that  left  me. 


No.  120.]    Saturday,  January  14,  1709-10. 

Velut  rilvis,  ubi  passim 

Palaate» error  certo  de  trainitc  pellit ;  ' 
Ule  siniBtrorsum  hie  dextrorsum  abit. 

Hbr.  ii.^at.  iii.  48. 

When,  in  a  wood,  we  leave  the  certain  way. 
One  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray, 
Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t*  other  side. 

Francis. 

Sheer-lane,  January  13. 

Instead  of  considering  any  particular  passion 
or  character  in  any  one  set  of  men,  my  thoughts 
were  last  night  employed  on  the  contemplation 
of  human  lite  in  general ;  and  truly  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  whole  species  are  hurried  on 
by  the  same  desires,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  according  to  the  different  stages  and 
divisions  of  life.  Youth  is  devoted  to  lust, 
middle  age  to  ambition,  old  nge  to  avarice. 
These  are  the  three  general  motives  and  prin- 
ciples  of  action  both  in  good  and  bad  men ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they 
change  their  names,  and  refine  their  natures, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  whom 
they  direct  and  animate.  For,  with  the  good, 
lust  becomes  virtuous  love ;  ambition,  true  ho- 
nour ;  and  avarice,  the  care  of  posterity.  This 
scheme  of  thought  amused  mc  very  agreeably 
until  I  retired  to  rest,  and  afterwards  formed 
itself  into  a  pleasing  and  regular  vision,  which 
I  shall  describe  in  sQl  its  circumstances,  as  the 
objects  presented  themselves,  whether  in  a  se- 
rious  or  ridiculous  manner. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood,  of  so  pro- 
digious an  extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety 
of  walks  and  alleys,  that  all  mankind  were  lost 
and  bewildered  in  it.  Afler  having  wandered 
up  and  down  some  time,  I  came  into  the  centre 
of  it,  which  opened  into  a  wide  plain  filled  with 
multitudes  of  both  sexes.  I  here  discovered 
three  great  roads,  very  wide  and  long,  that  led 
into  three  di^rent  parts  of  the  forest.  On  a 
sudden,  the  whole  multitude  broke  into  three 
parts,  according  to  their  different  ages,  and 
marched  in  their  respeoUve  bodies  into  the  three 
great  roads  that  lay  before  them.  As  I  had  a 
mind  to  know  bow  ettoh'  of  these  roads  termi- 
nated,  and  whither  they  Would  lead  those  who 
passed  through  theiQi  I  joined  myseVT  with  t^ 
assembly  that  were  in  the  flower  tad  vigoot 


of  their-age,  and  called  themselves  *  the  band  of 
lovers.*  I  found,  to  my  great.  surfMrise,  that  se- 
veral old  men  besides  myself  had  intruded  into 
this  agreeable  company ;  as  I  had  before  ok. 
served,  there  were  some  young  men  who  had 
united  themselves  to  *  the  band  of  misers,*  and 
were  walking  up  the  path  of  avarice;  though  both 
made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and  were  as  much 
laughed  at  by  those  they  joined,  as  by  those  they 
forsook.  The  walk  which  we  marched  up,  fiv 
thickness  of  shades,  embroidery  of  flowers,  and 
melody  of  birds,  with  the  distant  purling  of 
streams,  and  falls  of  water,  was  so  wonderfully 
delightful,  that  it  charmed  our  senses,  and  in- 
toxicated our  minds  witii  pleasure.  We  had  not 
been  long  here,  before  every  man  singled  oat 
some  woman,  to  whom  he  onered  his  addresaes^ 
and  professed  himself  d  lover ;  when,  on  a  sud> 
den,  we  perceived  this  delicious  walk  to  groir 
more  narrow  as  we  advanced  in  it,  until  it 
ended  in  many  intricate  thickets,  mazes,  and 
labyrinths,  tliat  were  so  mixed  with  roses  and 
brambles,  brakes  of  tiftrns  and  beds  of  flowera, 
rocky  path^  and  pleasing  grottos,  that  it  was 
hard  to  say,  whether  it  gave  greater  delight  or 
perplexity  to  those  who  travelled  in  it 

'  It  was  here  that  the  lovers  began  to  be  eager 
in  their  pursuits.  Some  of  their  mistxeaaef, 
who  only  seemed  to  retire  for  the  sake  of  form 
and  decency,  led  them  into  plantations  that 
were  disposed  into  regular  walks ;  where,  afler 
they  had  wheeled  about  in  some  turns  and  wind- 
ings, they  suffered  themselves  to  be  overtaken, 
and  gave  their  hands  to  those  who  pursued  them. 
Others  withdrew  from  their  followers  into  little 
wildernesses,  where  there  were  so  many  paths 
interwoven  with  each  other  in  so  much  con^sion 
and  irregularity,  that  several  of  the  lovers  quit- 
ted the  pursmt,  or  broke  their  hearts  in  the 
chase.  It  was  sometimes  very  odd  to  see  a  man 
pursuing  a  fine  woman  that  was  following  ano- 
ther, whose  eye  was  fixed  up<Mi  a  fourth,  that 
had  her  own  game  in  view  in  some  other  qaarter 
of  the  wilderness.  I  could  not  but  observe  two 
things  in  this  place  which  I  thought  very  par- 
ticular. That  several  persons,  who  stood  only 
at  the  end  of  the  avenues,  and  cast  a  careless 
eye  upon  the  nymphs  durifig  4s[ir  whole 
flight,  oflen  catcned  them ;  when  those  who 
pressed  them  the  most  warmly,  through  all  their 
turns  and  doubles,  were  wholly  unsucceisfnl; 
and  that  some  of  my  own  age,  who  were  at 
first  looked  upon  with  aversion  and  contempt, 
by  being  well  acquainted  with  the  wUdernea^ 
and  by  dodging  their  women  in  the  purticulBr 
corners  and  alleys  of  it,  catched  them  in  their 
arms,  and  took  them  from  those  #hom  tbe^ 
really  loved  and  admired.  There  was  a  parti- 
cular grove,  which  was  called  ^  the  labyrmth  of 
coquettes  i*  where  many  were  enticed  to  the 
chase,  but  few  returned  with  purchase.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  see  a  celebrated  beaoty,  by 
smiling  upon  one,  casting  a  glance  upon  another, 
beckoning  to  a  third,  and  adapting  her  charms 
and  graces  to  the  several  follies  of  those  that 
admired  her,  drawing  into  the  labyrinth  a  whole 
pack  of  lovers,  that  lost' themselves  in  the  matt, 
and  never  could  find  their  way  out  of  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  some  satisfaction  to  me,  to  see  many 
of  the  fair  ones,  who  had  thus  dieluded  their , 
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fbUowers,  and  \e(i  them  among  tlieintrieacies 
of  the  labyrinth,  obliged,  when  they  came  out 
of  it,  to  aurrender  to  we  first  partner  that  offer, 
ed   himself.    I  now  had  crossed  oTcr  all  the 
difficalt  and  perplexed  passages  that  seemed  to 
bound  our  walk,  when  on  the  other  side  of  them 
I  saw  the  same  great  road  running  on  a  little 
way  until  it  was  terminated  by  two  beautiful 
temples.    I  stood  here  for  some  time,  and  saw 
most  of  the  multitude,  who  had  been  dispersed 
amongst  tlie  thickets,  coming  out  two  by  two, 
and  marching  up  in  pairs  towards  the  temples 
that  stood  before  us.  The  structure  on  the  right 
hand  was,  as  I  ailerwards  found,  consecrated  to 
virtuous  love,  and  could  not  be  entered  but  by 
such  as  received  a  ring,  or  some  other  token, 
from  a  person  who  was  placed  as  a  guard  at  the 
gate  of  it  He  wore  a  garland  of  roses  and  myr- 
ties  on  his  head,  and  on  his  shoulders  a  robe  like 
an   imperial  mantle,  white  and  unspotted  all 
over,  excepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clasped 
at  his  breast,  there  were  two  golden  turtle-doves 
that  buttoned  it  by  tlieir  bills,  which  were 
wrought  in  rubies.    He  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Hymen,  and  was  seated  near  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  in  a  delicious  bower,  made  up  of 
eevoral  trees,  that  were  embraced  by  woodbmes, 
Jasamines,  and  amaranths,  which  were  as  so 
many  emblems  of  marriage,  and  ornaments  to 
the  trunks  that  supported  them.    As  I  was  sin- 
gle and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  temple,  and  for  that  reason  am  a 
•tranger  to  all  the  mysteries  that  were  perform- 
ed in  it    I  had,  however,  the  curiosity  to  ob- 
serve how  the  several  couples  that  entered  were 
disposed  of;   which  was  after  the  following 
manner.    There  were  two  great  rates  on  the 
backside  of  the 'edifice,  at  which  the  whole 
crowd  was  let  out    At  one  of  these  gates  were 
two  women,  extremely  beautiful,  though  in  a 
difierent  kind,  the  one  having  a  very  careful 
and  composed  air,  the  other  a  sort  of  smile  and 
ineffirble  sweetness  in  her  countenance.    The 
name  of  the  first  was  Discretion,  and  of  the 
eCher  Complacency.    All  who  came  out  of  this 
gate,  and  put  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
these  two  sisteiSj  were  immediately  conducted 
by  them  into  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows, 
which  abounded  in  delights,  and  were  furnished 
with  every  thing  that  could  make  them  tlio  pro- 
per seats  of  happiness.    The  second  gate  of 
this  temple  let  out  all  the  couples  that  were  un- 
happily married,  who  came  out  linked  together 
with  cnains,  which  each  of  them  strove  to  break, 
hot  could  not    Several  of  these  were  such  as 
had  never  been  acquainted  with  each  other  be- 
lore  they  Met  in  this  great  walk,  or  had  been  too 
wet]  acquainted  in  the  thicket    The  entranoe 
to  this  gate  was  possessed  by  three  sisters,  who 
joined  Uiemselves  with  these  wretches,  and  oc- 
casioned most  of  their  miseries.    The  youngest 
of  the  sisters  was  known  by  the  name  of  Levity, 
whoi,  with  the  innocence  of  a  virgin,  had  the 
dress  and  behaviour  of  a  harbt    The  name  of 
the  second  was  Contention,  who  bore  on  her 
ri^fat  arm  a  muff  made  of  the  skin  of  a  porcu' 
pane  i  and  on  her  left  carried  a  little  lap-dog, 
tfamt  barked  and  snapped  at  every  one  that  pass- 
ed  hy  her. 


The  eldest  of  the  sisters,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  haughty  and  imperious  air,  was  always  ac 
companied  with  a  tawny  cupid,  who  generally 
marched  before  her  with  a  little  mace  on  his 
shoulder,  the  end  of  which  was  fasliioned  into 
the  horns  of  a  stag.  Her  garments  were  yel- 
low, and  her  complexion  pale.  Iler  eyes  were 
piercing,  but  had  odd  casts  in  thcni,  and  that 
particular  distemper,  which  makes  persons  who 
are  troubled  with  it,  see  objects  double.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was 
Jealousy. 

Having  finished  my  observations  upon  this 
temple  and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to  that  which 
stood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was  called  *  the  tern- 
pie  of  lust'  The  front  of  it  was  raised  on  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  witli  all  the  meretricious  orna- 
ments that  accompanied  that  order ;  whereas 
that  of  the  other  was  composed  of  the  chaste 
and  matron-like  Ionic.  The  sides  of  it  were 
adorned  with  several  grotesque  figures  of  goats, 
sparrows,  heathen  g(Kis,  satyrs,  and  monsters 
made  up  of  half  men  half  beasts.  The^  gates 
were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all  that  had  a 
mind  to  enter.  Upon  my  going  in,  I  found  the 
windows  were  blinded,  and  let  in  only  a  kind 
of  twilight,  that  served  to  discover  a  prodigious 
number  of  dark  corners  and  apartments,  into 
which  the  whole  temple  was  divided.  I  was 
here  stunned  with  a  mixed  noise  of  clamour  and 
jollity.  Oh  one  side  of  me  I  heard  singing  and 
dancing ;  on  the  other,  brawls  and  clashing  of 
swords.  In  short  I  was  so  little  pleased  with 
the  place,  that  I  was  going  out  of  it ;  but  found 
I  could  not  return  by  the  gate  where  I  entered, 
which  was  barred  against  all  that  were  come  in, 
with  bolts  of  iron,  and  locks  of  adamant  There 
was  no  going  back  from  this  temple  through  tlie 
paths  of  pleasure  which  led  to  it.  All  who  pass- 
ed through  the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  went 
out  at  an  iron  wicket,  which  was  kept  bv  a 
dreadful  giant,  called  Remorse,  that  held  a 
scourge  of  scorpions  in  his  hand,  and  drove 
them  into  the  only  outlet  from  that  temple.  This 
was  a  passage  so  rugged,  so  uneven,  and  choked 
with  so  many  thorns  and  briers,  that  it  was  a 
melancholy  spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and 
difficulties  which  both  sexes  suffered  who  walk- 
ed through  it  The  men,  though  in  the  prime 
of  their  youth,  appeared  weak  and  enfeebled 
with  old  ogc.  The  women  wrung  their  hands 
and  tore  their  hair ;  and  several  lost  their  limbs 
before  they  could  extricate  themselves  out  of 
the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  remaining  part  of  this  vision, 
and  the  adventures  I  met  with  in  the  two  great 
roads  of  Ambition  and  Avarice,  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 

ADVERTlSKMtNT. 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  famous  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget 

*  Sir, — On  Monday  next  will  be  acted,  for  my 
benefit,  the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love.  If  yon 
will  do  me  tlie  honour  to  appear  there,  I  will 
publish  on  the  bills,  that  it  is  to  be  performed 
at  the  request  of  Isaac  Bideerstaff,  esquire,  and 
question  not  that  it  will  bring  me  as  freni  an 
a«dleiu9B,  m  ever  was  at  the  house,  since  the 
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Morocco  Ambassador  toas  there.*  I  am,  wHli  the 
greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  THOMAS  DOGGET.' 

Being  naturally  an  cncourager  of  wit,  as  well 
as  bound  to  it  in  the  quality  of  Censor,  I  return- 
ed the  following  answer : 

*  Mr.  Dogget, — I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
the  choice  you  have  made  of  so  excellent  a  play, 
and  have  always  looked  upon  you  as  the  best  of 
comedians ;  I  shall  therefore  come  in  between 
the  first  and  second  act,  and  remain  in  the  right 
hand  box  over  the  pit  until  the  end  of  the  fourth ; 
provided  you  take  care  that  every  thing  be 
rightly  prepared  for  my  reception.* 


No.  121.]  Tuesday,  January  17, 1709. 

8imili«tibi,  Cynthia,  vel  libi,  cnjus 
Turbavit  nitidoB  eztinctus  pasw-r  ocellos.. 

Jitv.  Sat.  vi.7. 

Like  Cynthia,  or  the  IiP9biafl  of  ou  r  years. 
Who  fur  a  sparrow's  death  dis  solve  in  tears. 

From  my  own  Apartmertt,  January  16. 

I  WAS  recollecting  the  remainder  of  my  vision, 
when  my  maid  came  to  me,  and  told  me, 
*  there  was  a  gentlewoman  below  who  seemed 
to  be  -in  great  trouble,  and  pressed  very  much 
to  see  me.'  When  it  lay  in  my  power  to  remove 
the  distress  of  an  unhappy  person,  I  thought  I 
should  very  ill  employ  my  time  in  alfending  to 
matters  of  speculation,  and  therefore  desired  the 
lady  would  walk  in.  When  she  entered,  I  saw 
her  eyes  full  of  tears.  However,  her  grief  was 
not  so  groat  as  to  make  her  omit  rules ;  lor  she 
was  very  long  and  exact  in  her  civilities,  which 
gave  me  time  to  view  and  consider  her.  Her 
clothes  were  very  rich,  but  tarnished  ;  and  her 
words  very  fine,  but  ill  applied.  These  distinc- 
tions  made  me,  without  hesitation,  though  I  had 
never  seen  her  before,  ask  her,  •  if  her  lady  had 
any  commands  for  me  7*  She  then  began  to 
weep  afresh,  and  with  many  broken  sighs  told 
me,  '  that  their  family  was  in  very  great  afflic- 
tion.* I  heseeched  her  *•  to  compose  herself,  for  that 
I  might  possibly  be  capable  of  assisting  them.* 
She  then  cast  her  eye  upon  my  little  dog,  and 
was  again  transported  with  too  much  passion  to 
proceed  ;  but,  with  much  ado,  she  at  last  gave 
me  to  understand, '  that  Cupid,  her  lady*s  lap- 
dog,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  in  so  bad  a  condi- 
tion, that  her  lady  neither  saw  company,  nor 
i  went  abroad,  for  which  reason  she  did  not  come 
herself  to  consult  me ;  that,  as  I  had  mentioned 
with  great  affection  my  own  dog,'  (here  she 
courtsied,  and  looking  first  at  the  cur  and  then 
on  me,  said,  *  indeed  I  had  reason,  for  he  was 
very  pretty)  her  lady  sent  to  mo  rather  than  to 
any  other  doctor,  and  hoped  I  would  not  laugh  at 
her  sorrow,  but  send  her  my  advice.'  I  must 
confess,  I  had  some  indignation  to  find  myself 
treated  like  something  below  ailirrier  ;t  yet,  well 

111.  -  ~. 

*  About  three  years  before  this  time,  in  1706,  towards 
the  end  of  April,  the  Morocco  ambassador  made  his 
public  entry  into  London,  and  was  admitted  to  his  au- 
dience. 

t  Yet  Winchester,  the  surgeon,  got  a  good  estate  close 
to  Barham,  for  setting  the  leg  of  a  gentlemau^fl  dfii 


knowing  that  the  best,  as  well  as  most  tender 
way,  of  dealing  with  a  woman,  is  to  fall  in  with 
her  humours,  and  by  that  means  to  let  her  see 
the  absurdity  of  them  ;  I  proceeded  accordingly. 
*•  Pray,  madam,'  said  I,  *•  can  you  give  me  any 
methodical  account  of  this  illness,  and  how  Co. 
pid  was  first  taken  ?'  '  Sir,'  said  she,  *  we  have 
a  little  ignorant  country  girl,  who  is  kept  to 
tend  him.;  she  was  recommended  to  our  family 
by  one  that  my  lady  never  saw  but  once,  at  a 
visit ;  and  you  know  persons  of  quality  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  strangers;  for  I  could  have 
helped  her  to  a  cousin  of  my  own,  but' — *  Good 
madam,'  said  I,  *  you  neglect  the  account  of  the 
sick   body  while  you  are  complaining  of  thu 
girl.'    *  No,  no,  sir,'  said  she,  '  begging  yoijr 
pardon :  but  it  is  the  general  fkult  of  the  physic 
cians,  they  are  so  in  haste  that  they  never  heir 
out  Uie  case.  I  say,  tliis  silly  girl,  afler  washing 
Cupidflet  him  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  window 
without  his  collar,  where  he  catched  cold,  and 
in  an  hour  afler,  began  to  bark  very  hoarse.  He 
had,  however,  a  pretty  good  night,  and  we  ho. 
ped  the  danger  was  over ;  but  ibr  these  two 
nights  last  past,  neither  ho  nor  my  lady  have 
slept  a  wink.*    '  Has  he,'  said  I,  *  taken  any 
tiling  7'  '  No,'  said  she ;  *•  but  my  lady  says  he 
shall  take  any  tiling  that  you  prescribe,  pro- 
vided  you  do  not  make  use  of  JesuiCs  powdtTf 
or  the  cold  bath,*    Poor  Cupid,*  continued  she, 
*has  always  been  phthisical;  and,  as  he  hes 
under  something  like  a  chin-cough, 'we  are 
afraid  it  will  end  in  a  consumption.'     I  then 
asked  her,  *■  if  she  had  brought  any  of  his  water 
to  show  me.'    Upon  this,  she  stared  me  in  the 
face,  and  said,  *•  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bickcrstaft^ 
you  are  not  serious ;  but,  if  you  have  any  re- 
ceipt .  that  is  proper  on  this  occasion,  pray  let 
us  have  it ;  for  my  mistress  is  not  to  be  com- 
forted*    Upon  this  I  paused   a  little,  without 
returning  any  answer,  and  afler  some  short 
silence,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 
*  I  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  distemper, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  and,  by  the 
best  observation  that  I  can  make  on  both,  I 
think  it  is  safest  to  put  him  into  a  course  of 
kitchen  physic.     In  the  mean  time,  to  remove 
his  hoarseness,  it  will  be  the  most  natural  wav 
to  make  Cupid  his  own  druggist;  for  which 
reason,  I  shall  prescribe  to  him,  three  morn- 
ings successively,  as  much  powder  as  will  lie 
on  a  groat,  of  that  noble  remedy  which  the 
apothecaries  call  Album  GroicumJ*    Upon  hear- 
ing this  advice,  the  young  woman  smiled,  as  if 
she  knew  how  ridiculous  an  errand  she  had 
been  employed  in  ;  and  indeed  I  found  by  the 
sequel  of  her  discourse,  that  she  was  an  arch 
baggage,  and  of  a  character  that  is  frequoit 
enough  in  persons  of  her  employment ;  who  are 
so  used  to  conform  themselves  in  every  thing  to 
the  humours  and  passions  of  their  mistreseefl* 
that    they  sacrifice    superiority   of  sense    to 
superiority  of  condition,  and  are  insensibly*  be- 
trayed into  tlie  passions  and  prejudices  of  those 
whom  they  serve,  without  givmg  tbeniselvefl 
leave  to  consider  that  they  are  extravagant  and 

♦  The  Peruvian  bark,  one  of  the  most  valuable  arU 
cles  in  the  tnateria  mediea,  bad  found  its  way  into 
rope,  above  half  a  century  before  this  time,  bat  it 
not  yet  overcome  i»c;iudices  and<HVOsitioa. 
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ridienloufl.  However,  I  thong^ht  it  very  natoral, 
when  her  eyes  were  tlius  open,  to  bcc  her  give 
a 'new  turn  to  her  discourse,  and,  from  synipa- 
thising  with  her  mistress  in  her  follies,  to  fall 
a-railing  at  her.  *  You  cannot  imagine,*  said 
she,  *  Mr.  Bickerstaflf,  what  a  life  she  makes  us 
lead,  for  the  sake  of  this  little  ugly  cur.  If  he 
di^  we  are  the  most  unhappy  family  in  town. 
She  chanced  to  lose  a  parrot  last  year,  which, 
to  tell  you  truly,  brought  me  into  her  service ; 
for  she  turned  off  her  woman  upon  it,  who  had 
Kred  with  her  ton  years,  because  she  neglected 
to  give  him  water,  though  every  one  of  the 
family  says  she  was  as  innocent  of  the  bird^s 
death,  as  the  babe  that  is  unborn  ;  nay,  she  told 
me  this  very  morning,  that  if  Cupid  should  die, 
'  she  would  send  the  poor  innocent  wench  I  was 
filing  you  of  to  Bridewell,  and  have  the  milk- 
woman  tried  for  her  life  at  the  Old- Bailey,  for 
Eiitting  water  into  his  milk,  in  short,  she  talks 
ke  any  distracted  creature.* 

*  Since  it  is  so,  young  woman,'  said  I,  *  I 
will  by  no  means  let  you  offend  her,  by  staying 
on  this  message  longer  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cetsary  ;*  and  so  forced  her  out. 

While  I  am  studying  to  cure  those  evils  and 
distresses  that  are  necessary  or  natural  to  hu- 
man life,  I  find  my  task  growing  upon  me; 
since,  by  these  accidental  cares,  and  acquired 
calamities,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  my  patients 
contract  distempers  to  which  their  constitution 
is  of  itself  a  stranger.  But  this  is  an  evil  I  have 
lor  many  years  remarked  in  the  fair  sex  ;  and 
as  they  are  by  nature  very  much  formed  for 
affection  and  dalliance,  I  have  observed,  that 
when  by  too  obstinate  a  craclty,  or  any  other 
means,  they  have  disappointed  themselves  of 
the  proper  objects  of  love,  as  husbands,  or  chil- 
dren, such  virgins  have,  exactly  at  such  a  year, 
grown  ^d  of  lap-dogs,  parrots,  or  other  ani- 
mals. I  know  at  this  time  a  celebrated  toast, 
whom  X  allow  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  her  sex,  that,  in  the  presence  of  her  admirers, 
will  give  a  torrent  of  kisses  to  her  cat,  any  one 
of  which  a  Christian  would  be  glad  of.  I  do 
not  at  the  same  time  deny,  but  there  are  as 
great  enormities  of  this  kind  committed  by  our 
sex  as  theirs.  A  Roman  emperor  had  so  very 
gretit  ail  esteem  for  a  horse  of  his,  that  he  had 
tfaoaghtfl  of  faiaking  him  a  consul  $  and  several 
modems  of  that  rank  of  men  whom  we  call 
eonntry  esquires,  would  nc^t  scruple  to  kiss  their 
boonds  before  all  the  world,  and  declare  in  the 
presence  of  their  wives,  that  they  had  rather 
salute  a  favourite  of  the  pack,  than  the  finest 
ftoman  in  England.  These  voluntary  friend- 
■hlpA,  between  animals  of  difiercnt  species,  seem 
to  arise  from  instinct;  for  which  reason,  I  have 
always  looked  upon  the  mutual  good-will  be- 
tween the  esquire  and  the  hound,  to  ha  of  tlie 
same  nature  with  that  between  the  lion  and  Uie 
jackall. 

The  only  extravagance  of  this  kind  which 
appears  to  me  excusable,  is  one  that  grew  out 
of  an  excess  of  gratitude,  wliich  T  have  some- 
where met  with  in  tlic  life  of  a  Turkish  cm- 
leror.     His  horse  had  brought  him  safe  out  of 

field  of  battle,  and  from  the  pursuit  of  a  vie 

rious  enemy.  As  a  reward  for  such  his  good 
&ithful  service,  his  master  built  him  a 


stable  of  marble,  shod  him  with  gold,  fed  him 
in  an  ivory  manger,  and  made  him  a  rack  of 
silver.  He  annexed  to  the  stable  several  fields 
and  meadows,  lakes  and  running  streams.  At 
the  same  time  he  provided  for  him  a  seraglio 
of  mares,  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  found 
in  tlie  whole  Ottoman  empire.  To  these  were 
added  a  suitable  train  of  domestics,  consisting 
of  grooms,  farriers,  rubbers,  &.c.  accommodated 
with  proper  liveries  and  pensions.  In  short, 
nothing  was  omitted  that  could  contribute  to 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  life,  who  had  pre- 
served' the  emperor*s.         n 

*«*  By  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  the 
changeabloness  of  the  weather,  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the 
fardingal,  until  the  twentieth  of  February  next 
ensuing. 


No.  122,  ]   Thursday,  January  19, 1709-10. 

Cor  in  tbeatnim,  Cato  severe,  venisli  7        Jltart, 

■\Vliy  to  the  theatre  did  Cato  come, 

Witli  all  his  boasted  gravity  ?  R.  Wynne, 

From  my  own  Apartment,  January  18. 

I  FTND  it  is  thought  necessary,  that  I,  who 
have  taken  upon  me  to  censure  the  irregular- 
ities of  the  age,  should  give  an  account  of  my 
own  actions,  when  they  appear  doubtful,  or 
subject  to  misconstruction.  My  appearing  at 
the  play  on  Monday*  last  is  looked  upon  as  a 
step  in  my  conduct,  which  I  ought  to  explain, 
that  others  may  not  be  misled  by  my  example. 
It  is  true,  in  matter  of  fact,  I  was  present  at 
the  ingenious  entertainment  of  that  day,  and 
placed  myself  m  a  box  which  was  prepared  for 
me  with  great  civility  and  distinction.  It  is 
said  of  Virgil,  when  he  entered  a  Roman  thea- 
tre, where  there  were  many  thousands  of  spec- 
tators present,  that  the  whole  assembly  rose  up 
to  do  him  honour ;  a  respect  which  was  never 
before  paid  to  any  but  the  emperor.  I  must 
.confess,  that  universal  clap,  and  other  testimo- 
nies of  applause,  with  which  I  was  received  at 
my  first  appearance  in  the  theatre  of  Great 
Britain,  gave  me  as  sensible  a  delight,  as  the 
above-mentioned  reception  could  give  to  that 
immortal  pocL  I  should  be  ungrateful,  at  the 
same  time,  if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  great  civilities  that  were 
shown  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget,  who  made 
his  compliments  to  me  bciweon  the  acts  afler  a 
most  ingenious  and  discreet  manner ;  and  at  the 
same  time  communicated  to  me  *  that  the  com- 
pany of  Upholders  desired  to  receive  me  at 
their  door  at  the  end  of  the  Hay-mnrket,  and  to 
light  me  home  to  my  lodgings.*  That  part  of 
the  ceremony  I  forbade,  and  took  particular  care 
!  during  the  wliole  play,  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  the  drama,  and  give  no  oflbnce  by  my  own 
behaviour.  Here  I  think  it  will  not  be  foreign 
to  ray  character,  to  lay  down  the  proper  duties 

*  A  pofvnn  dreftfied  fur  Tsaar  BiGkerstaffdid  appear  at 
ttie  p'ayimuse  on  this  occasion. 
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of*  an  audience,  and  wbai  is  incumbent  npon 
each  individual  spectator  in  public  divergiona 
of  this  nature*  Every  one  Bhould,«on  these 
occasions,  show  his  attention,  nndentandinjr, 
and  virtue.  I  would  undertake  to  find  out  all 
the  persons  of  sense  and  breeding-  by  tlie  effect 
of  a  single  sentence,  and  to  distinguish  a  gentle- 
man as  much  by  his  laugh,  as  his  brow.  When 
we  see  the  footman  and  his  lord  diverted  by  the 
same  jest,  it  very  much  turns  to  the  diminution 
of  the  one,  or  the  honour  of  the  other.  But 
though  a  man^s  quality  may  appear  in  his  un- 
derstanding and  taste,  the  regard  to  virtue 
ought  to  be  Uie  same  in  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men,  however  they  make  a  profession  of  it, 
under  the  name  of  honour,  reiigicm,  or  morality. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  any  thing  divert  an 
audience,  either  in  traffedy  or  comedy,  that 
Btrikea  at  the  duties  of  civil  life,  or  exposes 
what  the  best  men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon 
as  sacred  and  inviolable ;  it  is  the  certain  sign 
of  a  profligate  race  of  men,  who  are  fallen  from 
tlie  virtue  of  their  forefathers,  and  will  be  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  their  posterity.  For 
this  reason,  I  took  great  delight  in  seeing  the 
generous  and  disinterested  passion  of  the  lovers 
in  this  comedy,  which  stood  so  many  trials, 
and  was  proved  by  such  a  variety  of  diverting 
incidents,  received  with  a  universal  approbation. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  Cicero, 
which  I  could  never  read  without  bein?  in  love 
with  the  virtue  of  a  Roman  audience.  He  there 
describes  the  shouts  and  applauses  which  the 
people  gave  to  the  persons  who  acted  the  parts 
of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  in  the  noblest  occasion 
that  a  poet  could  invent  to  show  friendship  in 
perfection.  One  of  them  had  forfeited  his  life  by 
an  action  which  he  had  committed ;  and  as  they 
Btood  in  judgment  before  the  tyrant,  each  of 
them  strove  who  should  be  the  criminal,  that  he 
might  save  the  life  of  his  friend.  Amidst  the 
vehemence  of  each  asserting  himself  to  be  the 
offender,  the  Roman  audience  gave  a  thunder 
of  applause,  and  by  that  means,  as  the  author 
hints,  approved  in  others  what  they  would  have 
done  themselves  on  the  like  occasion.  Me- 
thinksi  a  people  of  so  much  virtue  were  de- 
servedly placed  at  the  head  of  mankind :  but, 
alas !  pleasures  of  this  nature  are  not  frequently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  English  stage. 

The  Athenians,  at  a  time  when. they  were 
the  most  polite,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
government  in  the  world,  made  the  care  of  the 
stage  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  administra. 
tion :  and  I  must  confess,  I  am  astonished  at 
the  spirit  of  virtue  which  appeared  in  that  peo- 
ple, upon  some  expressions  m  a  scene  of  a  ia^ 
mous  tragedy :  an  account  of  which  we  have  in 
one  of  Seneca's  Epistles.  A  covetous  person  is 
represented  speaking  the  common  sentiments 
of  all  who  are  possessed  with  that  vice,  in  the 
following  soliloquy,  which  I  have  translated 
literally : 

*  Let  me  be  called  a  base  man,  so  I  am  called 
a  rich  one.  If  a  man  is  rich,  who  asks  if  he  is 
good?  The  question  is,  how  much  we  have, 
not  fVom  whence,  or  by  what  means,  we  have 
it  Every  one  bos  so  much  merit  as  he  has 
wealth.    For  my  own  part,  let  me  be  rich,  O 


ye  gods!  or  let  me  die.  The  man  dies  happily 
who  dies  increasing  his  treasure.  There  is 
more  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  wealth,  thao 
in  that  of  parents,  children,  wife,  or  friends.* 

The  audience  were  very  much  provoked  by 
the  first  words  of  this  speech ;  but  when  the 
actor  came  to  the  close  of  it,  they  could  bear 
no  longer.  In  short,  the  whole  assembly  rose 
up  at  once  in  the  greatest  fury,  with  a  design 
to  pluck  him  off  the  stage,  and  brand  the  work 
itself  with  infamy.  In  Sie  midst  of  the  tumult, 
the  author  came  out  from  behind  the  scenes, 
begging  the  audience  to  be  composed  for  a  little 
while,  and  they  should  see  the  tragical  end 
which  this  wretch  shoiild  come  to  immediately. 
The  promise  of  punishment  appeased  Uie  people, 
who  sat  with  great  attention  and  pleasure  to 
see  an  example  made  of  so  odious  a  criminal.* 
It  is  with  shame  and  concern  that  I  speak  it ; 
but  I  very  much  question,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  speech  so  impious  as  to  raise  such  a 
a  laudable  horror  and  indignatiqn  in  a  modem 
audience.  It  is  very  natural  for  ap  author  to 
make  ostentation  of  his  reading,  as  it  is  for  an 
old  man  to  tell  stories ;  for  which  reason  I  must 
beg  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  if  I  for  once 
indulge  myself  in  both  these  inclinations.  Wo 
see  the  attention,  judgment,  and  virtue  of  a 
whole  audience,  in  the  foregoing  instances.  If 
we  would  imitate  the  behaviour  of  a  single 
spectator,  let  us  reflect  upon  that  of  Socrates  in 
a  particular  which  gives  me  as  great  an  idea  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  as  any  circumstance 
of  his  life,  or,  what  is  more,  of  his  death.  This 
venerable  person  often  frequented  the  theatre, 
which  brought  a  great  many  thither,  out  of  a 
desire  to  see  him;  On  which  occasion,  it  is 
recorded  of  him,  that  he  sometimes  stood,  to 
make  himself  the  more  conspicuous,  and  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  beholders.  He  waa 
one  day  present  at  the  first  representation  of  a 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  who  was  hia  intimate 
friend,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
several  of  his  plays.  In  the  midst  of  the  tragedy, 
which  had  met  with  very  great  success,  there 
chanced  to  be  a  line  that  seemed  to  encourage 
vice  and  immorality. 

This  was  no  sooner  spoken,  but  Socrates  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  without  any  regard  to  hie 
affection  for  his  friend,  or  to  the  success  of  the 
play,  showed  himself  displeased  at  what  was 
said,  and  walked  out  6f  the  assembly.  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  reader  will  be  curious  to  know, 
what  the  line  was  that  gave  this  divine  heathen 
so  much  offence.  If  my  memory  fiuls  me  notf 
it  was  in  the  part  of  Hippolitus,  who,  when  be 
he  is  pressed  by  an  oath,  which  he  had  taken  to 
keep  silence,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  had 
taken  the  oath  with  his  Umgue^  hu  not  triih  hw 
heart.  Had  a  person  of  a  vicious  character  made 
such  a  speech,  it  might  have  been  allowed  as  a 
proper  representation  of  the  baseness  of  his 
thoughts :  but  such  an  expression,  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  virtuous  Hipijpolitus,  was  giving  a 
sanction  to  falsehood,  and  establishing  perjury 
by  a  maxim. 

Having  got  over  all  interruptions,  I  have  set 
apart  to-morrow  for  the  closing  of  my  vaaton. 
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No.  123.]       Saturday^  January  21, 1709. 

Andire,  atqae  togfam  Jubeo  componere,  qnitsqais 
Ambitione  mala,  aut  argonti  pallet  amore. 

Hot.  2.  Sat.  iii.  77. 

Oxme  all,  whom  breaeta  with  bad  anlbition  rise, 

Or  the  pale  passion,  that  for  money  dies, 

CompOiC  your  robea Francis. 

Frmn  my  awn  Apartmenij  January  30.' 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VISION. 

Wnn  much  labour  and  difficulty  I  passed 
through  the  first  part  of  my  vision,  and  recover- 
ed the  centre  of  the  wood,  from  whence  I  had 
the  pr<»pect  of  the  three  great  roads.  I  here 
joined  myself  to  the  middle-aged  j)arty  of  man- 
iind,  who  marched  behind  the  standard  of  Am- 
bition. The  grea,t  road  lay  in  a  direct  line,  and 
was  terminated  by  the  ^  Temple  of  Virtue.*  It 
wu  pUnted  on  each  side  with  laurels,  which 
vere  intermixed  with  marble  trophies,  carved 
pillarf,  and  statues  of  law-givers,  heroes,  states- 
meo,  philosophers,  and  poets.  The  person^  who 
travslled  up  this  great  path  were  such  whose 
tbourht?  were  bent  upon  doing  eminent  services 
to  mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of  their 
OMiQtrv.  .  On  each  side  of  this  great  road  were 
ftveral  paths,  that  were  also  laid  out  in  straight 
hues,  and  ran  parallel  with  it  These  were 
nost  of  them  covered  walks,  and  received  into 
them  men  of  retired  virtue,  who  proposed  .to 
themselves  the  same  end  of  their  journey,  though 
they  chose  to  make  it  in  shade  and  obscurity. 
The  edifices  at  the  jeztremity  of  the  walk  were 
80  contrived,  that  we  could  not  see  the  *■  Temple 
of  Honour'  by  reason  of  the  '  T^mplo'of  Virtue,* 
which  stood  be&re  it  At  the  gates  of  this 
temple  we  were  met  by  the  goddess  of  it,  who 
condocted  us  into  that  of  Honour,  which  was 
joined  to  the  other  edifice  by  a  beautiful  tri- 
WPphal  arch,  and  had  no  other  entrance  into  it. 
When  the  deity  of  the  inner  structure  had  re- 
eoived  qs,  she  presented  us  in  a  body  to  a  figure 
that  was  placed  over  the  high-altar,  and  was 
the  emblem  of  Eternity.  She  sat  on  a  globe  in 
the  midst  of  a  golden  zodiac,  holding  the  figure 
of  a  tun  in  one  hand,  and  a  moon  in  the  other. 
Ha  head  was  veiled,  and  her  feet  covered.  Our 
hearts  glowed  within  us,  as  we  stood  amidst 
the  sphere  of  light  which  this  image  cast  on 
Wiry  side  of  it 

Havuig  teen  all  that  happened  to  this  bond 
of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to  another  pile  of 
boilding  that  stood  wiUiin  view  of  the  *  Temple 
of  Honour,*  and  was  raised  in  imitation  of 
it,  upon  the  very  same  model ;  but,  at  my  ap- 
pniach  to  it,  I  fbiud  that  the  stones  were  laid 
toj^ether  without  mortar,  and  that  the  whole 
fabric  stood  apon  so  weak  a  foundation,  that  it 
■hook  with  every  wind  that  blew.  This  was 
called  the  'Temple  of  Vanity.*  The  goddess 
of  it  Bat  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  tapers, 
that  burned  day  and  night,  and  made  her  ap- 
pear much  better  than  she  would  have  done  in 
open  day-light  Her  whole  art  was,  to  show 
liorself  more  beautiful  and  majestic  than  she 
Kally  was.  For  which  reason  she  had  painted 
her  &ce,  and  wore  a  cluster  of  false  jewels  upon 
her  breast;  bat  what  I  more  particularly  ob- 
served was,  the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which 
■ns  jnade  jlltegether  in  the  fashion  of  a  modern 


&rdingal.  This  place  was  filled  with  bjrpo- 
crites,  pedants,  free-thinkers,  and  prating  poli- 
ticians ;  with  a  rabble  of  those  who  have  only 
titles  to  make  them  great  men.  Female  vota. 
ries  crowded  the  temple,  choked  up  the  avenues 
of  it,  and  were  more  in  number  than  the  sand 
upon  the  sea  shore.  I  made  it  my  business,  in 
my  return  towards  that  part  of  the  wood  from 
whence  I  first  set  out,  to  observe  the  walk  which 
led  to  this  temple ;  for  I  met  in  it  several  who 
had  begun  their  journey  with  the  band  of  virtu- 
ous persons,  and  travelled  some  time  in  their 
company ;  but,  upon  examination,  I  found  that 
there  were  several  paths  whioh  led  out  of  the 
great  road  into  the  sides  of  tiie  wood,  and  ran 
into  so  many  crooked  turns  and  windings,  that 
tiiose  who  travelled  through  them,  often  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  *  Temple  of  Virtue  ;*  then 
crossed  the  straight  road,  and  sometimes  march- 
ed in  it  for  a  little  space,  until  tlie  crooked  path 
which  they  were  engaged  in,  again  led  them 
into  the  wood.  The  several  alleys  of  these 
wanderers  had  their  particular  ornaments.  One 
of  them  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of  in  the 
walk  of  the  mischievous  pretenders  to  politics, 
which  had  at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person, 
whom,  by  the  inscription,  I  found  to  be  Ma- 
chiavel^^  pointing  out  the  way  with  an  extended 
finger,  like  a  Mercury.  , 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  with  a  design  to  observe  carefully  every 
thing  that  passed  in  the  region  of  Avarice,  and 
the  occurrences  in  that  assembly,  which  was 
made,  up  of  persons  of  my  own  age.  This  body 
of  travellers  had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great 
road,  before  it  led  them  insensibly  into  a  deep 
valley,  in  which  \hej  journied  several  days  with 
great  toil  and  uneasiness,  and  without  the  ncces- 
sary  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  The  only 
relief  they  met  with,  was  in  a  river  that  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  on  a  bed  of 
golden  sand.  .  They  of^en  drank  of  thic  st|;^«m, 
which  had  such  a  particular  quality  Tn  liii^mt 
though  it  refreshed  tliem  for  a  time,  iMhtther 
inflamed  than  quhnched  their  thirst  On  each 
side  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  hills  full  of 
precious  ore ;  fi>Ci  where  the  rains  had  washed 
o^the  earth,  one  might  sec  in  several  p^rts  of 
them  long  veins  of  gold,  and  rocks  that  looked 
like  pure  silver.  We  were  told,  that  the  deity  of 
the  place  had  forbidden  any  of  his  votaries  to 
dig  into  the  bowels  of  these  hills,  or  convert  the 
treasures  they  contained  to  any  use,  under  pain 
of  starving.  At  the  end  of  the  valley  stood  the 
*  Temple  of  Avarice,*  made  afler  the  manner  of 
a  fortification,  and  surrounded  with  a  thousand 
triple-headed  dogs^  that  were  placed  there  to 
keep  off  beggars..  At  our  approach,  they  all 

*  Nicholas  Machiavel,  an  ingenious  man  and  an 
elegant  writer,  was  secretary,  and  afleniv'ards  historio- 
grapher to  the  reptiblic  of  Florence,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  Havine  discovered  in  his  conduct  a  great  deal 
of  republican  8inrit,and  bestowed  many  encomiums  on 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  both  in  his  conversation  and 
writings,  he  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
machinations  of  Sodcrini  against  the  houm  of  Medicis. 
He  suffered  the  torture  upon  this  suspicion,  and  had 
strength  enough  to  bear  the  torment  without  confessing 
any  thing.  Having  led  a  miserable  life  for  some  time, 
turning  every  thing  into  ridicule,  and  abandoning  him- 
self to  irreligion,  be  died,  in  1530,  of  a  remedy  which  be 
\odk.  by  way  of  precaution. 
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f<sll  ft-barking,  and  would  have  ^ery  much  fer- 
rified  ub,  had  not  an  old  woman  who  called  her. 
Bcif  by  the  forged  name  of  CompeteDcy,  offered 
herself  for  our  guide.  She  carried,  under  her 
garment,  a  ?olden  bough,  which  she  no  sooner 
held  up  in  her  hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down, 
and  the  gates  flew  open  for  our  reception.  We 
were  led  through  a  hundred  iron  doors  be- 
fore  we  entered  the  temple.  At  the  upper  end 
of  it  sat  the  god*  of  Avarice,  with  a  long  filthy 
beard,  and  a  meagre  Rtarvcd  countenance,  in- 
closed with  heaps  of  ingots,  and  pyramids  of 
money,  but  half  naked  and  shivering  with  cold. 
On  his  right  hahd  was  a  fiend  called  Rapine ; 
and,  on  his  lef^,  a  particular  favourite,  to  whom 
he  had  given  tlie  title  of  Parsimony.  The  first 
was  his  collector,  and  the  other  his  cashier. 

There  were  several  long  tables  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  temple,  with  respective  officers  at- 
tending  behind  them.  Some  of  these  I  inquired 
into.  At  the  first  table  was  kept  the  *Ofiice  of 
Corruption,'  Seeing  a  solicitor  extremely  busy, 
and  whispering  every  body  that  passed  by ;  I 
kept  my  eyes  upon  him  very  attentively,  and 
saw  him  oflen  going  up  to  a  person  that  had  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  multiplication  table 
and  an  almanick  before  him,  which,  as  I  after- 
wards beard,  was  all  the  learning  he  was  master 
of.  The  solicitor  would  often  apply  himself  to 
his  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  money  into 
his  hand,  for  which  the  other  would  give  him 
out  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  si^rned  and 
sealed  in  form.  The  name  of  this  dexterous 
and  successful  solicitor  was  Bribery.  At  the 
next  table  was  the  *  Office  of  Extortion.'  Behind 
it  sat  a  person  in  a  bob  wig,  counting  over  great 
sums  of  money.  He  gave  out  little  purses  to 
several ;  who,  after  a  short  lour,  brought  him,  in 
return,  sacks  full  of  the  same  kind  of  coin.  I 
saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  pereSon  called  Fraud, 
who  sat  behind  a  counter  with  false  scales,  licrht 
weights,  and  scanty  measures;  by  the  skilful 
application  of  which  instruments,  she  Iiad  got 
together  an  immense  heap  of  wealth.  It  would 
be  endless  to  name  the  several  officers,  or  de- 
scribe the  votaries  that  attended  in  this  temple. 
There  wer^  many  old  men,  panting  and  breath- 
less, reposing  their  heads  on  bags  of  money ; 
nay,  many  of  them  actually  dying,  whose  very 
pangs  and  convulsions,  which  rendered  their 
purses  useless  to  tliem,  only  made  them  grasp 
them  the  faster."  There  were  some  tearing 
with  one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments 
and  flesh  of  many  miserable  persons  who  stood 
before  them  ;  and,  with  the  other  hand,  Uirow- 
ing  away  what  they  had  seized,  to  harlots, 
flatterers,  and  panders,  that  stood  behind  them. 

On  a  sudden,  the  whole  assembly  fell  a  trem- 
bling ;  and  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  great 
room  we  were  in  was  haunted  with  a  spectre, 
that  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  and 
terrified  them  to  distraction. 

In  the  midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement, 
the  apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately 
knew  to  bo  Poverty.  Whether  it  were  by  my 
acquaintance  with  this  phantom,  which  had 
rendered  the  sight  of  her  more  familiar  to  mo, 
or  however  it  was,  she  did  not  make  so  indii^ent 
or  frightful  a  figure  in  my  eye,  as  thd  god  of 
Hub  loathsome  temple.    The  miserable  votaries 


of  this  place  were,  I  found,  of  another  mind. ' 
Every  one  fancied  hinisolf  threatened  by  the 
apparition  as  she  stalked  about  the  room,  and 
began  to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  bags 
with  the  utmost  fbar  and  trembling. 

I  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  which 
I  saw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  unaccountable  antipathies 
which  some  persons  are  born  with,  or  rather  as 
a  kind  of  phrenzy,  not  unlike  that  which  throws 
a  m^  into  terrors  and  agonies,  at  the  sight  of 
so  useful  and  innocent  a  thing  as  water.  The 
whole  assembly  was  surprized,  when,  instead  of 
paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom  they  all 
adored,  they  saw  me  address  myself  to  the 
phantom. 

*Oh  Poverty  I'  so  id  I,  *my  first  petiti(Hi  to 
thee  is,  that  thou  wouldest  never  appear  to  me 
hereafter ;  but,  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  tliis, 
that  then  thou 'wouldest  not  bear  a  form  more 
terrible  than  that  in  which  thou  appearest  to 
me  at  present.  Let  not  thy  threats  and  menaces 
betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is  ungrateful,  or 
'unjust.  Let  me  not  shut  my  ears  to  the  cries 
of  the  needy.  Let  me  not  forget  the  person 
that  has  deserved  well  of  me.  Let  me  not,  for 
any  fear  of  thee,  desert  my  friend,  my  principles, 
or  my  honor.  If  Wealth  is  to  visit  me,  and  to 
come  with  her  usual  attendants,  Vanity  and 
Avarice,  do  thon,  O  Poverty  I  hasten  to  my 
rescue  ;  but  bring  along  with  thee  the  two 
sisters,  in  whose  company  thou  art  always 
cheerful,  Liberty  and  Innocence.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  vision  must  be  deferred 
to  Another  opportunity. 


No.  124.]  Tuesday,  January  24, 1709. 

^— Ex  huraili  summa  ad  fasti^a  rerum 
ExtoUit,  quoties  voluit  Fortuna,  jocari. 

Juv.  Sat.  ui.  39. 

Fortane  can,  for  tier  pleasure,  fools  advance. 
And  toss  tlicm  on  the  wheels  of  Cbance.— J^^^m. 

From  my  oton  Apartment,  January  23. 

I  WENT  on  Saturday  last  to  make  a  visit  in 
the  city ;  and,  as  I  passed  through  Cheapside^ 
I  saw  crowds  of  people  turning  down  towards 
the  Bank,  and  struggling  who  should  first  get 
their  money  into  tiie  new-erected  lattery,*  It 
gave  me  a  great  notion  of  the  credit  of  our  pre- 
sent government  and  administration,  to  find 
people  press  as  eagerly  to  pay  money,  as  they 
would  to  receive  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
due  respect  for  that  body  of  men  who  have  found 
out  so  pleasing  an  expedient  for  carrying  on 
Uie  common  cause,'  that  they  have  turned  a 
tax  into  a  diversion.  The  cheerfulness  of  spirit, 
and  the  hopes  of  success,  which  this  project 
has  occasioned  in  this  great  city,  lightens  the 
burden  of  the  war,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of 
some  games,  which,  tliey  say,  were  invented  by 

*ThpearIiPst  lottRrv  that  is  rocollpcted  was  in  J.'569, 
consisting  of  40.0J)0  fois,  atlOti.each  lot.  Tlw  yrivM 
were  plate,  and  th«  profits  were  to  po  toward*  ippairing 
the  havens  of  the  kini;<lnni.  It  was  drawn  at  llw  west 
dj>or  of  St.  Paiirs  Cathedral  rand  the  drawin?  which 
bf^sran  Jan.  1!,  coiitinuM  ince«*«anily,  day  and  n^hl, 
till  M  »y  6.  There  ware  then  only  three  \Qlt£TyoiaeeB 
in  London.  The  carious  reader  will  find  more  on  this 
subject  iu  Gent.  Mag.  17TJ,  p.  470, 
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wise  men,  who  were  lovers  of  their  country,  to 
make  their  fellow-citizens  undergx)  tiie  tedious- 
ness  and  fatigues  of  a  long  siege.    I  think  tlicre 
is  a  kind  of  homage  due  to  fortune,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  and  that  I  should  be  wanting  to  my- 
aeir,  if  I  <lid  not  lay  in  my  pretences  to  her 
fafoar,  and  pay  ray  compliments  to  her  by  re- 
commending a  ticket  to  her  dis|)osal.     For  this 
reawn,  upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings,  I  sold 
off  a  couple  of  globes  and  a  telescope^  which, 
with  the  cash  I  had  by  mc,  raised  tiic  sum  that 
was  requisite  for  that  purpose.     I  find  by  my 
calculations,  that  it  is  but  a  hundred  and  fif'tij 
thoiuand  to  one,  against  my  being  worth  a  tiiou- 
cand  pounds  per  annum  for  thirty-two  years ; 
and  ii*  any  plurtib  in  the  city  will  lay  me  a  hun- 
dred and  filly  thousand  pounds  to  twenty  shil- 
lings, which  is  an  even  bet,  that  I  am  not  this 
fortunate  man,  I  will  take  the  wager,  and  shall 
look  upon  him  as. a  man  of  singular  courage 
and  fair  dealing ;  having  given  orders  to  Mr. 
Morphew  to  subscribe  such  a  policy  in  ray  be- 
hali^  if  any  person  accepts  of  the  offer.     I  must 
confess,  I  have   had   such   private  intimations 
&Din  the  twinkling  of  a  certain  star  ip  some  of 
my  astronomical  observations,  that  I  should  be 
nowilling  to  take  fifty  pounds  a  year  lor  my 
chance,  unless  it  were  to  oblige  a  particular 
friend.    My  chief  business  at  present  is,  to  pre- 
pare my  mind  for  this  change  of  fortune  :  for, 
as  Seneca,  ^v ho  was  a  greater  moralist,  and  a 
much  richer  raan  than  I  shall  be  with  this  ad- 
dition to  my  present  income,  says,  Muncrajsta 
Fortuna  putatis  7    InsidicR   sunt.     *  What  we 
look- upon   as   gifU   and    presents   of  fortune, 
are  traps  and  snares  which  she  lays  for  the  un- 
wary.'   I  am  arming  myself  against  her  favours 
with  all  my  philosophy ;  and,  that  I  raliy  not 
lose  myself  in  such  a  redundance  of  unnecessary 
and  superfluous  wealth,  I  have  determined  to 
jettle  an  annual  pension  out  of  it  upon  a  family 
•f  Palatines,  and  by  that  means  give  these  un- 
happy strangers  a  taste  of  British  property.   At 
the  same  time,  as  I  have  an  excellent  servant- 
maid,  whose  diligence  in  attending  me  has  in- 
creased, in  proportion  to  my  infirmities,  I  shall 
•cttlc  upon  her  tlie  revenue  arising  out  of  the 
ten  pounds,  and  amounting  to  fourteen  shil- 
h'sg«  per  annum  ;  with  which  she  may  retire 
into  Wales,  where  she  was  born  a  gentlewoman, 
and  pass  the  remaining  part  of  her  days  in  a 
condition  suitable  to  her  birth  and  quality.     It 
▼as  impossible  for  me  to  make  an  inspection 
into  ray  owu  fortune  on  this  occasion,  without 
■eeing,  at  the   same  time,  the   fate  of  others 
who  are  embarked  in  the  same  adventure.  And 
indeed  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  observe, 
that  the  war,   which   generally   impoverishes 
those  who  furnish  out  the  expense  of  it,  will, 
by  this  means,  give  estates  to  some,  without 
making  others  tlie  poorer  for  it.     I  have  lately 
•ecn  several  in  liveries,  who  will  give  as  good 
of  their  own  very  suddenly  ;  and  took  a  parti- 
cular satisfaction  in  the  sight  of  a  young  coun- 
try-wench, whom  I  this  morning  passed  by  as 
■he  was  whirling  her  mop,  with  her  petticoats 
tacked  up  very  agreeably,  who,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  my  art,  is  within  ten  months  of  being 
the  handsomest  great  fortune  in  town.    I  must 
confess,  I  was  bo  struck  with  the  foresight  of 


what  she  is  to  be,  that  I  treated  her  accord- 
ingly, and  said  to  her,  *  Pray,  young  lady,  per- 
mit me  to  pass  by.*  I  would  for  this  reason 
advise  all  masters  and  mistresses,  to  carry  it 
with  great  moderation  and  condescension  to- 
wards tlieir  servants  until  next  Michaelmas, 
lest  the  superiority  at  that  time  should  be  in- 
verted. I  must  likewise  admonish  all  my 
bretliren  and  fellow-adventurers,  to  fill  tlieir 
minds  with  proper  arguments  for  their  support 
and  cpnsolalion  in  case  of  ill  success.  It  so  hap- 
pens in  this  particular,  that  tliough  the  gainers 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice,  the  losers  will  have 
no  reason  to  complain.  I  remember  the  day 
atler  the  thousand  pound  prize  was  drawn  in  the 
penny-lottcr}',*  I  went  to  visit  a  splenetic  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  under  much  dejec- 
tion, and  seemed  to  me  to  have  suffered  some 
great  disappointment.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found 
he  had  put  two-pence  for  himself  and  his  son 
into  the  lottery,  and  that  neither  of  them  had 
drawn  the  thousand  pounds.  Hereupon  this 
unlucky  person  took  occasion  to  enumerate 
the  nysforlunes  of  his  life,  and  concluded  with 
telling  me,  *  that  he  never  was  successful  ia 
any  of  his  undertakings.*  I  was  forced  to 
comfort  him  with  the  common  refiection  upon 
such  occasions,  ^  that  men  of  the  greatest  merit 
are  not  always  men  of  the  greatest  success, 
and  that  persons  of  his  character,  must  not 
expect  to  be  as  happy  as  fools.'  I  shall  pro- 
ceed in  tho  like  juanner  with  my  rivals  and 
competitors  for  tlie  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
which  we  are  now  in  pursuit  of ;  and,  that  I 
may  give  general  content  to  the  whole  body  of 
candidates,  I  shall  allow  all  that  draw  prizes  to 
be  fortunate,  and  all  that  miss  them  to  be  wist, 
I  must  not  here  omit  to  acknowledge,  that 
I  have  received  several  letters  upon  this  subject, 
but  find  one  common  error  running  through 
them  all,  which  is,  that  the  writers  of  them 
believe  their  fate  in  these  cases  depends  upon 
the  astrologer,  and  not  upon  the  stars  ;  as  in 
the  following  letter  from  one,  who,  I  fear,  flat- 
ters  himself  with  hopes  of  success  which  are 
altogether  groundless,  since  he  does  not  seem 
to  mc  BO  great  a  fool  as  he  takes  himself  to  be. 

*  Sir, — Coming  to  town,  and  finding  my  friend 
Mr.  Partridge  dead  and  buried,  and  you  the 
only  conjuror  in  repute,  I  am  under  a  necessity 
of  applying  myself  to  you  for  a  favour,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  confess  it  would  better  become 
a  friend  to  ask,  than  one  who  is,  ae  I  am,  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  you  ;  but  poverty,  you 
know,  is  impudent ;  and  as  that  gives  mc  the 
occasion,  so  that  alone  could  give  me  the  con- 
fidence to  be  thus  importunate. 

*  I  am,  sir,  very  poor,  and  very  desirous  to  bo 
otherwise  :  I  have  got  ten  pounds,  which  I  de- 
sia:n  to  venture  in  the  lottery  now  on  foot 
What  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  by  your  art  yoa 
will  choose  such  a  ticket  for  mo  as  shall  arise 
a  benefit  sufficient  to  maintain  me.  I  must 
beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  am  good  for 
nothing,  and  must  therefore  insist  upon  a  larger 
lot  tlian  would  satisfy  those  who  are   capable. 


♦This  penny-lottery  seems  to  have  bef'n  a  private  un- 
dertaking, not  warranted  by  act  of  parliament,  or  in- 
tended to  raise  any  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
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by  their  own  abilities,  of  adding  something  to 
what  you  should  assign  thera  ;  whereas  I  must 
expect  an  al^olute  independent  maintenance, 
because,  as  I  said,  I  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
possible,  after  this  free,  confession  of  mine, 
you  may  think  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  rich ; 
but  I  hope  you  will  likewise  observe,  I  can  ill 
afford  to  be  poor.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  I 
am  well  qualified  for  an  estate,  and  have  a 
good  title  to  luck  in  a  lottery  ;  but  I  resign 
myself  wholly  to  your  mercy,  not  without  hopes 
that  you  will  consider,  the  less  I  deserve,  the 
greater  the  generosity  in  you.  If  you  reject 
me,  I  have  agreed  with  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  to  bury  me  for  my  ten  pounds.  I  once 
more  recommend  myself  to  your  favour,  and 
bid  you  adieu.* 

I  cannot  forbear  publishing  another  letter 
which  I  have  received,  because  it  redounds  to 
my  own  credit,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  very 
honest  footman. 

Jan.  33.  ITW-IO, 
*  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — ^I  am  bound  in  justice  to 
Bicquaint  you,  that  I  put  an  advertisement  into 
your  last  paper  about  a  watch  which  was  lost, 
and  was  brought  to  me  on  the  very  day  your 
paper  came  out,  by  a  footman ;  .who  told  me, 
that  he  would  not  have  brought  it,  if  he  had  not 
read  your  discourse  of  that  day  against  avarice  ; 
but  that  since  he  had  read  it  he  scorned  to  take 
a  reward  for  doing  what  in  justice  he  ought  to 
do. — I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•JOHN  HAMMONIX' 
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dnem  mala  stnltltia.  ct  qmecnnque  inKitia  ver 
Ctecum  ftgit,  inMnum  Chrysippi  porticus,  et  grex 
Auturaat ;  haec  poptila*),  hec  inagnos,  formula  reges, 
Exccpto  sapiente.  tenet.  Bor.  2.  Sat.  iii.  43. 

Whom  vicious  passions,  or  whom  falsehood,  blind, 
Are  by  the  Stoics  held  of  the  mad  kind. 
All  but  the  Wiiw  are  by  this  process  bound. 
The  subject  nations,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 

From  my  ojjon  Apartment,  January  25. 

TiiERK  is  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  who, 
I  think,  have  left  more  volumes  behind  them, 
and  those  better  written,  than  any  other  of  the 
fraternities  in  philosophy.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
this  sect,  that  all  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  reason  and  virtue  are  madmen. 
Every  one  who  governs  himself  by  these  rules, 
is  allowed  the  title  of  wise,  and  reputed  to  be  in 
his  senses  :  and-  every  one,  in  proportion  as  he 
deviates  from  them,  is  pronounced  frantic  and 
distracted.  Cicero  having  chosen  this  maxim 
for  his  theme,  takes  occasion  to  argue  from  it 
very  agreeably  with  Clodius,  his  implacable 
adversary,  who'  had  procured  his  banishment 
*  A  city,*  says  he,  *  is  an  assembly  distinguished 
into  bodies  of  men,  who  are  in  possession  of 
their  respective  rights  and  privileges,  cast  under 
proper  subordinations,  and  in  all  its  parts 
obedient  to  the  rules  of  law  and  equity.*  He 
then  represents  the  government  from  whence 
he  was  banished,  at  a  time  when  the  coaful, 
senate,  and  laws  had  lost  their  authority,  as  a 


commonwealth  of  lunatics.    For  this  reaion, 
he  regards  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  as  a  man 
would,  being  turned  out  of  Bedlam,  if  the  in. 
habitants  of  it  should  drive  him  out  of  their 
walls  as -a  person  unfit  for  their  commamty. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  look  upon  every  man's 
brain  to  be  touched,  however  he  may  appear  in 
the  general  conduct  of  his  life,  it  he  has  an  tin* 
justiflable  singularity  in  any  part  of  his  con- 
versation or  behaviour,  or  if  he  swerves  from 
right  reason,  however  common  his   kind  of 
madness  may  be,  we  shall  not  excuse  him  for 
its  being  epidemical ;  it  being  our  present  de- 
sign to  clap  up  all  such  as  have  the  marks  of 
madness  upon  them,  who  are  now  permitted  to 
go  about  the  streets  for  no  other  reason  but  be* 
cause  they  do  no  mischief  in  their  fits.    Abon* 
dance  of  imaginary  great  men  are  put  in  straw 
to  bring  them  to  a  right  sense  of  themseives. 
And  is  it  not  altogether  as  reasonable,  that  an 
insignificant    man,  who    has  an  Immoderats 
opinion  of  his  merits,  and  a  quite  different  notipn 
of  his  own  abilities  from  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  entertain,  should  have   the  same  care 
taken  of  him  as  a  beggar  who  fancies  himself 
a  duke  or  a  prince  7    Or  why  should  a  nan, 
who  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  be  trusted 
with  himself,  more  than  he  who  fancies  he  is 
an  emperor  in  the  midst  of  poverty  ?    I  have 
several  women  of  quality  in  my  thoughts,  who 
set  so  exorbitant  9.  value  upon  themselves,  that 
\  have  often  most  heartily  pitied  them,  and 
wiihed  them  for  their  recovery  under  the  same 
discipline  with  the  peiDterer''$  wife.    I  find,  bf 
several  hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  wh^n  the 
Romans  were  in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury, 
they  jLssigned  out  of  t^eir  vast  dominions  an 
island  called  Anticyra,  as  an  habitation  for 
madmen.    This  was  the  Bedlam  of  the  Roman 
empire,  whither  all  persons  who  had  lost  their 
wits  used  to  resort  from  all  parts  fil^  the  world 
in  quest  of  them.    Several  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors were  advised  to  repair  to  this  island ;  but 
moat  of  them,  instead  of  listening  to  such  sober 
counsels,  gave  way  to  their  distraction,  until 
the  people  knocked  them  on  the  head  as  de- 
spairing of  their  cure.    In  short,  it  was  as  usual 
for  men  of  distempered  brains  to  tf^ke  a  voyage 
to  Anticyra  in  those  days,  as  it  is  in  ours  ror 
persons  who  have  a  disorder  in  their  lungs  to 
go  to  Montpelier. 

The  prodigious  crops  of  hellebore  with  which 
this  whole  island  abounded,  did  not  only  fur- 
nish them  with  incomparable  tea,  snuff,  and 
Hungary.water ;  but  impregnated  the  air  of  the 
country  with  such  sober  and  salutiferous  streams 
as  very  much  comforted  the  heads,  and  re-^ 
freshed  the  senses  of  all  that  breathed  in  it.  A 
discarded  statesman, that,  at  his  first  landing  ap- 
peared stark-staring  mad,  would  become  calm 
in  a  week's  time ;  and,  upon  his  return  home, 
live  easy  and  satisfied  in  his  retirement.  A 
moping  lover  would  grow  a  pleasant  fellow  by 
that  time  he  had  rid  thrice  about  the  island ; 
and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a  short  stay  in 
the  country,  go  home  again  a  composed,  gra^e, 
worthy  gentleman. 

I  have  premised  these  particulars  befi>re  I 
enter  on  the  main  design  of  tins  paper,  beca-usa 
I  would  not  be  thought  altogether  notional  in 
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what  I  have  to  ny,  and  pass  only  for  a  pro- 
jector in  moralitj.  I  could  quote  Horace,  and 
Seneca,  and  some  other  ancient  writers  of  good 
repute,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  and  make  out 
by  their  testimony,  that  our  streets  are  filled 
with  distracted  persons;  that  our  shops  and 
taverns,  private  and  public  houses,  swarm  with 
them;  and  that  it  is  very  hard  to  make  up  a 
lolorable  assembly  without  a  majority  of  them. 
But  what  I  have  already  said  is,  I  hope,  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  ensubg  project,  which  I 
•hall  therefore  give  some  account  of  without 
any  further  preface. 

1.  It  is  humbly  proposed,  that  a  proper  re- 
ceptacle, or  habitation,  be  forthwith  erected  for 
ail  such  persons  as,  upon  due  trial  and  examina- 
tion, shall  appear  to  be  out  of  their  wits. 

2.  That,  to  serve  the  present  exigency,  the 
ooUege  in  Moor-fields  be  very  much  extended 
at  both  ends ;  and  that  it  be  converted  into  a 
•quare,  by  adding  three  other  sides  to  it 

3.  That  nobody  be  admitted  into  these  three 
aidditional  sides,  but  such  whose  frenzy  can  lay 
BO  claim  to  an  apartment  in  that  row  of  build- 
ing which  is  already  erected. 

•  4.  That  the  architect,  physician,  apothecary, 
aurgoon,  keepers,  nurses,  and  porters,  be  idl 
and  each  of  them  cracked ;  provided  that  their 
franzy  does  not  lie  in  the  profession  or  employ- 
meot  to  which  they  shall  severally  and  respect 
lively  be  assigned. 

N.  B.  It  is  thought  fit  to  give  the  foregoing 
notice,  that  none  may  present  himself  here  for 
«ny  poet  of  honour  or  profit,  who  is  not  duly 
qnalificd. 

5.  That  over  all  the  gates  of  the  additional 
bniklittgB,  there  be  figures  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  over  the  entrance  of  the  edifice  al- 
ready erected;*  provided  they  represent  such 
dastraetioos  only  aa  are  proper  for  those  addi- 
timal  buildings ;  as  of  an  envious  man  gnaw- 
ing hie  own  flesh ;  a  gamester  pulling  himself 
by  the  ears,  and  knocking  his  head  against  a 
Barbie  pillar,  a  covetous  roan  warming  himself 
ever  a  heap  of  gold ;  a  coward  flying  from  his 
evil  shadow,  anil  the  like. 

Hiving  laid  down  this  general  scheme  of  my 
design,  I  do  hereby  invite  all  persons  who  are 
willtng  to  encourage  so  publie-spirited  a  pro- 
ject, to  bring  in  their  contributions  aa  soon  as 
poesible;  and  to  apprehend  forthwith  any  po- 
litician  whom  they  shall  catch  raving  in  a  cq£- 
fte-bouae,  or  any  free-thinker  whom  they  shall 
find  pablishing  his  deliriums,  or  any  other 
pereon  who  shall  give  the  like  manifest  signs 
of  a  cnxy  imagination :  and  I  do  at  the  same 
time  give  this  public  notice  to  all  the  madmen 
aboat  this  great  city,  that  they  may  return  to 
their  senses  with  all  imaginable  expedition, 
Icat,  if  they  should  come  into  my  hands,  I 
should  put  them  into  a  regimen  which  they 
WDold  not  like-:  for  if  I  find  any  one  of  them 
persist  an  his  frantic  behaviour,  I  will  make 
lum  in  a  month^s  time  as  famous  as  ever  Oli- 
ver's porter  was. 

*  Tbe  beautiful  ■tatura  by  Gibber. 
3H 
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Ang^illam  cauda  tenes.  T-  Jy  Uffey. 

You  liave  got  aa  eel  by  the  tail. 

From  my  own  Aparlmmt,  January  27. 

There  is  no  sort  of  company  so  agreeable  aa 
that  of  women  who  have  good  sense  without 
affectation,  and  can  converse  with  men  without 
any  private  design  of  imposing  chains  and 
fetters.  Belvidera,  whom  I  visited  this  evening, 
is  one  of  these.  There  is  an  invincible  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  all  she  says,  firom  her  bcuig 
a  beautiful  woman ;  because  siie  does  not  con- 
sider herself  as  such  when  she  talks  to  you. 
This  amiable  temper  gives  a  certain  tincture 
to  all  her  discourse,  and  made  it  very  agreeable 
to  me  until  we  were  Interrupted  by  Lydia,  a 
creature  who  has  ail  the  charms  that  can  adorn 
a  woman.  Her  attractions  would  indeed  be 
irresistible,  but  that  she  thinks  them  so,  and 
is  always  employing  them  in  stratagems  and 
conquests.  When  I  turned  my  eye  upon  her 
as  she  sat  down,  I  saw  she  was  a  person  oS  that 
character,  which,  for  the  further  information 
of  my  oountry  correspondents,  I  had  long 
wanted  an  opportunity  of  explaining.  Lydia 
is  a  finished  coquette,  which  is  a  sect  among 
women  of  all  others  the  moat  mischievous,  and 
makes  the  greatest  havoc  and  disorder  in  so- 
ciety.  I  went  on  in  .the  discourse  I  was  in 
with  Belvidera,  without  showing  that  I  had 
observed  any  thing, extraordinary  in  Lydia: 
upon  which,  I  immediately  saw  her  look  me 
over  as  some  very  ill-bred  fellow ;  and,  casting 
a  scornful  glance  on  my  dress,  give  a  shrug  at 
Belvidera.  But,  as  much  as  she  despised  me, 
she  wanted  my  admiration,  and  made  twenty 
ofiers  to  bring  my  eyes  her  way ;  but  I  reduced 
her  to  a  restlessness  m  her  seat,  and  impertinent 
playing  of  her  fan,  and  many  other  molioi^s  and 

Sestures,  before  I  took  the  least  notice  oi  her. 
ii  last  I  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  surprise, 
aa  if  she  had  before  been  unobserved  by  reason 
of  an  ill  light  where  she  sat  It  is  not  to  be 
expressed  what  a  sudden  joy  I  saw  arise  in  her 
countenance,  even  at  the  approbation  of  such  a 
very  old  fdllow ;  but  she  did  not  long  enjoy  her 
triumph  without  a  rival ;  for  there  immediately 
entered  Castabella,  a  lady  of  a  quite  contrary 
character,  that  is  to  say,  as  eminent  a  prude  as 
Lydia  is  a  coquette.  Belvidera  gave  me  a 
glance,  which,  methou^ht,  intimated  that  they 
were  both  curiosities  m  their  kind,  and  worth 
remarking.  As  soon  as  wo  were  again  seated, 
I  stole  looks  at  each  lady,  as  if  I  was  comparing 
their  perfections.  Belvidera  observed  it,  and 
began  to  lead  me  into  a  discourse  of  them  both 
to  their  faces,  which  is  to  be  done  easily  enough; 
for  one  woman  is  generally  so  intent  upon  the 
faults  of  another,  that  she  has  not  reflection 
enough  to  observe  when  her  own  are  repre- 
sented. *  I  have  taken  notice,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,' 
said  Belvidera,  'that  you  have  in  some  parts  of 
your  writings,  drawn  characters  of  our  sex,  in 
which  you  have  not  to  my  apprehension,  been 
clear  enough  and  distinct ;  particularly  in  those 
of  a  Prude  and  a  Coquette.'  Upon  the  mention 
of  this,  Lvdia  was  roused  with  the  expectation 
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of  seeing'  CastabeUa^s  picture^  and  Cafltabella, 
with  the  hopes  of  that  of  Lydia.  *  Madam,* 
said  I  to  Belvidera,  *  when  we  consider  nature, 
we  shall  often  find  very  contrary  effects  flow 
from  the  flame  cause.  The  prude  and  coquette, 
as  different  as  they  appear  in  their  behaviour, 
are  in,r  reality  the  same  kind  of  women.  The 
motive  of  action  in  both  is  the  afiectation  of 
pleasing  mto.  They  are  sisters  of  the  same 
blood  and  constitution;  only  one  chooses  a 
grave,  and  the  other  a  light  dress.  The  prude 
appears  more  virtuous,  the  coquette  more  vi. 
cious,  than  she  really  is.  The  distant  behaviour 
of  the  prude  te'nds  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
advances  of  the  coquette;  and  you  have  as  little 
reason  to  fall  into  despair  from  the  severity  of 
the  one,  as  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  famili- 
arity of  the  other.  What  leads  you  into  a  clear 
sense  of  their  character  is,  that  you  may  ob- 
serve each  of  them  has  tlie  distinction  of  sex  in 
all  her  thoughts,  words,  and  actfonsi^  You  can 
never  mention  any  assembly  you  wure  lately  in, 
but  one  asks  you  with  a  rigid,. the  other  with 
a  sprightly  air,  "  Pray,  what  mon  were  there  ?" 
As  for  prudes,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
are  several  of  thorn,  who,  like  hypocrites,  by 
long  practice  of  a  false  part,  become  sincere ;  or 
at  least  delude  themselves  into  a  belief  that  they 
arc  so.* 

For  the  benefit  of  the  society  of  ladies,  I 
shall  propose  one  rule  to  them  as  a  test  of  their 
virtue.  I  find  in  a  very  celebrated  modern 
author,  that  the  great  foundress  of  Pietists, 
madam  de  Bourignoo,  who  was  no  less  famous 
for  the  sanctity  of  her  life  than  for  the  singu- 
larity of  some  of  her  opinions,  used  to  boast 
that  she  had  not  only  the  spirit  of  continency 
in  herself,  but  that  slie  had  also  the  power  of 
communicatincr  it  to*  all  who  beheld  her.  This 
the  scoffers  of  those  days  called,  •The  gift  of 
infrigidation,*  and  took  occasion  from  it  to 
rally  her  face,  rather  than  admire  her  virtue. 
I  would  therefore  advise  the  prude,  who  has  a 
mind  to  know  the  integrity  of  her  own  heart, 
to  lay  her  hand  seriously  upon  it,  and  to  ex- 
amine herself^^  whether  she  could  sincerely  re- 
joice in  such  a  gift  of  conveying  chaste  thoughts 
to  all  her  male  beholders.  If  she,  has  any 
aversion  to  the  power  of  inspiring  so  great  a 
virtue,  whatever  notion  she  may  have  of  her 
perfection,  she  deceives  her  own  heart,  and  is 
still  in  the  state  of  prudery.  Some,  perhaps, 
will  look  upon  the  boast  of  madam  de  Bourig- 
non,  as  the  utmost  ostentation  of  a  prude. 

If  you  would  see  the  humour  of  the  coquette 
pushed  to  the  last  excess,  you  may  find  an  in- 
stance  of  it  in  the  following  story  ;  which  I  will 
set  down  at  len^h,  because  it  pleased  me 
when  I  read  it,  mough  I  cannot  recollect  in 
what  author.* 

*  A  young  coquette  widow  in  France  having 
been  followed  by  a  Gascon  of  quality,  who  had 
boasted  among  his  companions  of  some  favours 
which  he  had  nevei:  received,  to  be  revenged  of 
him,  sent  lor  him  ooe  evening,  and  told  him, 
*  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  her  a  very  particular 
service.'  The  Gascon,  with  much  profession 
of  his  readiness  to  obey  her  commands,  begged 

*  Fsrbapsin  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melanclioly.* 


to  hear  in  what  manner  she  designed  to  employ 
him.  '  You  know,*  said  the  widow,  *  my  friend 
Belinda  ;  arid  roust  often  have  heard  of  the 
jealousy  of  that  impotent  wretch  her  husband. 
Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  carrying 
on  a  certain  aifair,  tliat  his  wife  and  I  should 
be  together  a  whole  night.  What  I  have  to 
ask  of  you  is,  to  dress  yourself  in  her  night- 
clothes,  and  lie  by  him  a  whole  night  in  her 
place,  that  he  may  not  miss  her  while  she  is 
with  me.*  The  Gascon,  though  of  a  very 
lively  and  undertaking  complexion,  began  to 
startle  at  the  proposal.  *  Nay,*  says  the  widow, 
^  if  you  have  not  the  conrage  to  go  through 
what  I  ask  of  you,  I  must  employ  somebody 
else  that  will.'  *  Madam,*  says  the  Gascon, 
'  I  will  kill  him  for  you  if  you  please,  but  for 

lying  with  him  ! How  is  it  possible  to  do  it 

without  being  discovered?'  'If  you  do  not 
discover  yourself,'  says  the  widow,  *  you  will 
lie  safe  enough,  for  he  is  past  all  curiosity.  Hs 
comes  in  at  night  while  she  is  asleep,  and  goes 
out  in  a  morning  before  she  awakes  ;  and  is  in 
pain  for  nothing,  so  he   knows  she  is  there.' 

*  Madam,'  replied  the  Gascon,  •  how  can  yea 
reward  me  for  passing  a  night  with  this  old 
fellow  ?*    The  widow  answered  with  a  lau^h, 

*  Perhaps  by  admitting  you  to  pAs  a  night  with 
one  you  think  more  agreeable.'     He  took  the 
hint ;  put  on  his  night-clothes ;  and  had  not 
been  a- bed  above  an  hour,  before  he  beard  a 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  treading  of  one 
who  approached  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and 
who  he  did  not  question  was  the  good  man  of 
the  house.     I  do  not  know  whether  the  story 
would  be  better  by  telling  you  in  this  pibce,  or 
at  the  end  of  it,  that  the  person  who  went  to 
bed  to  him  was  our  young   coquette  widow. 
The  Gascon  was  in  a  terrible  fright  every  time 
she  moved  in  the  bed,  or  turned  towards  him ; 
and  did  not  fail  to  shrink  from  her,  lyitil  he 
had  conveyed  himself  to  the  very  ridge  of  the 
bed.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  perplexity  he 
Vas  in  the  whole  night,  which  was  augmented, 
when  he  observed  that  it  was  now  broad  day, 
and  that  the  husband  did  not  yet  ofier  to  get 
up  and  go  about  his  business.     All  that  the 
Gascon  had  for  it,  was  to  keep  bis  face  turned 
from  him,  and  to  feign  himself  asleep,  when, 
to  his  utter  confusion,  the  widow  at  last  pats 
out  her  arm,  and  pulls  the  bell  at  her  bsd's 
head.    In  came  her  friend,   and  two  or  three 
companions  to  whom  the  Gascon  bad  boasted 
of  her  favours.     The    widow  jumped  into  a 
wrapping  gown,  and  joined  with  the   rest  in 
laughing  at  this  mkn  of  intrigoe.' 

No.  127.]     Tuesday y  January  31,  1709-10. 

Nimirum  insanns  paueis  videatur,  eO  qndd 
Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  Jectatur  eodem. 

Hot.  2.«at.  ia.  ISO. 

By  few,  forsooth,  a  madman  be  is  thought. 

For  half  mankind  the  same  disease  have  caufht. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  January  30. 

TmcRE  is  no  affection  of  tlie  mind  so  much 
blended  in  human  nature,  and  wrought  into  our 
very  constitution,  as  pride.    It  appears  undei 
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a  mnltitade  of  diagfoises,  and  brealcs  out  in  ten 
thousand  difierent  sjinptoms.  Every  one  feels 
it  in  himself  and  yet  wonders  to  see  it  in  bis 
neighbour.  I  must  confess,  I  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  it  the  other  day,  whore  I  should  very 
little  have  expected  it.  Who  woald  believe  the 
proud  person  I  am  g'oing  to  speak  of,  is  a  cobbler 
upon  Ludgate*hill  1  Tiiis  artist  being  naturally 
a  lover  of  respect,  and  considering  that  his  cir. 
Gomstances  are  such  that  no  man  living  will 
give  it  him,  has  contrived  the  figure  of  a  beau, 
in  wood;  who  stands  before  him  in  a  bending 
postare,  with  his  hat  under  his  left  arm,  and 
his  right  hand  extended  in  such  a  manner  as 
lo  hold  a  thread,  a  piece  of  wax,  or  an  awl, 
according  to  the  particular  service  in  which  his 
matter  thinks  fit  to  employ  him.  When  I  saw 
him,  he  held  a  candle  in  tills  obsequious  pos- 
ture. I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  cobbler^s 
invention,  that  had  so  ingeniously  contrived  an 
inferior,  and  stood  a  little  while  contemplating 
his  inverted  idolatry,  wherein  the  image  did 
faoniage  (o  the  man.  When  we  meet  with  such 
a  ^ntastic  vanity  in  one  of  this  order,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  we  may  trace  it  through  all  degrees 
above  it,  and  particularly  through  all  tlie  steps 
of  greatness. '  We  easily  see  the  absurdity  of 
pride  when  it  enters  into  the  heart  of  a  cobbler ; 
though  in  reality  it  is  altogether  as  ridiculous 
and  anreasonable,  wherever  it  takes  possession 
of  a  human  creature.  There  is  no  temptation 
to  it  from  tlie  refiection  upon  our  being  in 
general,  or  upon  any  comparative  perfection, 
whereby  one  man  may  excel  another.  The 
greater  a  man*8  knowledge  is,  the  greater 
motive  he  may  seem  to  have  lor  pride ;  but  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  one  rises,  the  other 
•inks,  it  being  the  chief  ofiice  of  wisdom  to  dis- 
cover to  us  our  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 

As  foUy  is  the  ibondation  of  pride,  the 
Batoral  snperstructure  of  it  is  madness*  If 
there  was  an  occasion  for  the  experiment,  I 
would  not  question  to  make  a  proud  man  a 
lonatic  in  three  weeks*. time;  provided  I  had 
it  in  my  power  to  ripen  his  frenzy  with  pro- 
per applications.  It  is  an  admirable  reflection 
m  Terence,  where  it  is  said  of  a  parasite, 
iKe  homines  ex  stuliia  facit  insanoa.  *•  This 
feUow,*  aky»  he,  *  has  an  art  of  converting  fools 
into  madmen.*  When  I  was  in  France,  the 
legion  of  complaisance  and  vanity,  I  have  often 
observed,  that  a  great  man  who  has  entered  a 
levee  of  flatterers  humble  and  temperate,  has 
grown  so  insensibly  heated  by  the  court  which 
vu  paid  him  on  all  sides,  that  he  has  been 
quite  distracted  before  he  could  get  into  his 
coach. 

If  we  consult  the  collegiates.of  Moor-fields,' 
we  shall  find  most  of  them  are  beholden  to 
their  pride  for  their  introduction  into  that 
nutgnificent  palace.  I  had,  some  years  ago, 
the  cariosity  to  inquire  into  the  particular 
circumstances  of  these  whimsical  freeholders ; 
>nd  learned  from  their  own  mouths  the  coit- 
dition  and  character  of  each  of  them.  Indeed, 
I  found  that  all  I  apoke  to  were  persons  of  qual- 
rty.  Tliere  were  at  that  time  five  dutchesses, 
three  earls,  two  heathen  gods,  an  emperor,  and 
»  prophet  There  were  also  a  grreat  number  of 
such  as  were  locked  up  from  their  estates,  and 


others  who  concealed  their  titles.  A  leather, 
seller  of  Taunton  whispered  me  in  the  ear, 
that  he  was  *the  t)uke  of  Monmouth;*  but 
begged  me  not  to  betray  him.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance  from  him  sat  a  tailor's  wife,  who  asked 
me,  as  I  went,  if  I  had  seen  the  sword-bearer,* 
upon  which  I  presumed  to  ask  her,  who  she 
was  7  and  was  answered,  *  my  lady  mayoress.' 

I  was  very  sensibly  touched  with  compassion 
towards  these  miserable  people;  and,  indeed, 
extremely  mortified  to  see  human  nature  capa- 
ble of  being  thus  disfigured.  However,  I  reaped 
this  benefit  from  it,  that  I  was  resolved  to 
guard  myself  against  a  passion  which  makes 
such  havoc  in  the  brain,  and  "produces  so 
much  disorder  in  the  imagination^  For  this 
reason  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  down  the 
secret  swellings  of  resentment,  and  stifle  the 
very  first  suggestions  of  self-esteem  ;  to  establish 
my  mind  in  tranquillity,  and  over-value  nothing 
in  my  own  or  in  another's  possession. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  whose  heads  are  a 
little  turned,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  qualify  them  lor  the  place  of  which  I  have 
been  now  speaking,  I  shall  assign  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  college  which  I  am  erecting,  for  thtt 
cure  of  this  dangerous  distemper.  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  pci'sons,  whose 
disturbances  arise  from  pride,  and  whom  I  shall 
use  all  possible  diligence  to  cure,  are  such  as 
are  hidden  in  the  appearance  of  quite  contrary 
habits  and  dispositions.  Among  such,  I  thai!, 
in  the  first  place,  take  care  of  one  who  is  un- 
der  the  ms^t  subtle  species  of  pride  that  I  have 
observed  in  my  whole  experience. 

This  patient  is  a  person  for  whom  I  hare  a 
great  respect,  as  being  an  old  courtier,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  in  my  youth.  The  man  has  but 
a  bare  subsistence,  just  enough  to  pay  his 
reckoning  with  us  at  the  Trumpet :  but,  by 
having  spent  the«beginning  of  his  life  in  the 
hearing  of  great  men  and  persons  of  power,  he 
is  always  promising  to  do  good  dffices  to  in- 
troduce  every  man  lie  converses  with  into  the 
world ;  will  desire  one  of  ten  times  his  sub- 
stance to  let  him  see  him  sometimes,  and  hints 
to  him,  'that  he  does  not  forget  him.  He 
answers  to  matters  of  no  consequence  with 
great  drcumspeetion  ;  but,  however,  maintains 
a  general  civility  in  his  words^d  actions,  and 
an  insolent  benevolence  to  all  whom  he  has  to 
do  with.  This  he  practises  with  a  grave  tone 
and  air ;  and  though  I  am  his  senior  by  twelve 
years,  and  richer  by  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
he  had  yesterday  the  impudence  to  commend 
me  to  my  face,  and  tell  me,  *  he  should  be  al- 
ways ready  to  encourage  me.'  In  a  word,  he 
is  a  very  insignificant  fellow,  but  exceeding 
gracious.  The  best  return  I  can  make  him  for 
his  favours  is,  to  carry  him  myself  to  Bedlam^ 
and  see  him  well  taken  care  oH 

The  next  person  I  shall  provide  for  Is  of  a 
quite  contrary  character,  tliat  has  in  him  all 
the  stiflncss  and  insolence  of  quality,  without 
a  grain  of  sense  or  good-nature,  to  make  it 
either  respected  or  beloved.  His  pride  has  in- 
fected every  muscle  of  his  face  ;  and  yet,  ailer 
all  hi.s  endeavours  to  show  mankind  that  he  con- 
temns them,  he  is  only  neglected  by  all  that  see 
him,  as  not  of  consequence  enough  to  be  hated. 
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For  the  core  of  Uns  paiticulax  sort  of  mad- 
ness, it  will  be  necessary  to  break  through  all 
forms  with  him,  and  familiarize  his  carriage  by 
the  use  of  a  good  cudgel.  It  may  likewise  be 
of  great  benefit  to  make  him  jump  over  a  stick 
naif  a  dozen  times  every  morning. 

A  third,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  is  a  young 
fellow,  whose  lunacy  ta  such  that  he  boasts  of 
nothing  but  what  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 
He  is  vain  of  being  rotten,  and  talks  publicly 
of  having  committed  crimes  which  he  ought  to 
be  hanged  for  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

There  are  several  others  whose  brains  are 
hurt  with  pride,  and  whom  I  may  hereafler  at- 
tempt to  recover ;  but  shall  conclude  my  pre- 
sent list  with  an  old  woman,  who  is  just  drop- 
ping  into  her  grave,  that  talks  of  nothinfif  but 
her  birth.  Though  she  has  not  a  tooth  m  her 
head,  she  expects  to  be  valued- ibr  the  blood 
in  her  veins  ;  which  she  fancies  is  much  better 
than  that  which  glows  in  the  cheeks  of  Belinda 
and  sets  half  the  town  on  fire. 
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-Veniuift  a  dote  sagitte. 
-The  Dowery  shot  the  darts. 


Jkv.  Sat  vi.  138. 


Now  artful  Cupid  taked  his  stand 

Upon  a  widow's  Jointure-land, 

For  he  in  all  his  ara'rous  battles 

No  'dvantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

Budibras,  Part  1.  Canto  UI.  1.  31L 

From  my  own  Apartment,  FebtWary  1. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
fortune-hunter,  which,  being  better  in  its  kind 
than  men  of  that  character  usually  write,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  public. 

*  7b  Isaac  Bickerttaft  Esquiro, 

*  Sm,^>I  take  the  boldness  to  recommend  to 
your  care  the  inclosed  letter^  not  knowing  how 
to  communicate  it,  but  by  your  means,  to  the 
agreeable  eountry.maid  3M>u  mention  with  so 
much  honour  in  your  discourscv  cono^ning  the 
lottery. 

*  I  should  be  ashamed  to  gire  you  this  trou- 
ble without  offering  at  some  small  requital :  I 
ehall  therefore  direct  a  new  pair  of  elahes,  and 
a  telescope  of  the  best  maker,  to  be  left  for  you 
at  Mr.  Morphew*s,  as  a  testimony  of  the  great 
respect  with  which  I  am, 

*  Yotir  most  humble  aerrant,  Ste.* 

*  To  Mopsa,  in  Sheer-lane,    . 

Jan.  2T,  1709-10. 
^FaiUEfPT  Unknown, —  It  being  discovered  by 
the  stars,  that  about  three  months  hence  you 
will  run  the  hazard  of  being  persecuted  by 
many  worthless  pretenders  to  your  person,  un- 
less tiqely  prevented ;  I  now  offer  my  service 
£>r  your  security  against  the  persecution  that 
threatens  you.  This  is,  therefore,  to  let  you 
know,  that  I  have  conceived  a  most  extraordi- 
nary passion  for  you ;  and  that  for  several  days 
I  have  been  perpetually  haunted  with  the  vision 
of  a  person  I  have  never  yet  seen.  To  satisfy 
you  that  I  am  in  my  senses,  and  that  I  do  not 
mistake  you  fiur  any  one  of  higher  rank«  I  as. 


sure  you,  that  ui  your  daily  employmont  yni 
appear  to  my  imagmation  more  agreeable  in  a 
short  scanty  petticoat,  than  the  Imest  woman 
of  quality  in  her  spreading  fkrdingal ;  and  that 
the  dexterous  twirl  of  your  mop  has  more  native 
charms,  than  the  studied  airs  of  a  lady's  fan. 
In  a  word,  I  am  captivated  with  your  menial 
qualificationa;  the  domestic  virtues  adorn  yoa 
like  attendant  cupids ;  cleanliness  and  healthfol 
industry  wait  on  all  your  motions;  and  dust 
and  cobwebs  fly  your  approach. 

*  Now,  to  give  you  an  honest  account  of  my- 
self) and  that  yon  may  see  my  designs  are 
honourable,  I  am  an  esquire  of  an  ancient 
family,  born  to  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  half  of  which  I  have  spent  in 'discover- 
ing myself  to  be  a  fool,  and  with  the  rest  I  am 
resolved  to  retire  with  some  plain  honest  part 
ner,  and  study  to  be  wiser.  I  had  my  education 
in  a  laced  coat,  and  a  French  dancing-school; 
and,  by  my  travel  into  foreign  parts,  have  just 
as  much  breeding  to  spare,  as  you  may  tunk 
you  want,  which  I  intend  to  exchange  at  fast 
as  I  can  for  old  English  honesty  and  ^x)d  sense. 
I  will  not  impose  on  you  by  a  false  recommen- 
dation of  my  person,  which,  to  show  you  my 
feincerity,  is  none  of  the  handsomest,  being  of 
a  figure  somewhat  short ;  but  what  I  want  in 
Icn^,  I  make  out  in  breadth.  But,  in  amends 
for  that  and  all  other  defects,  if  you  can  like  me 
when  you  see  me,  I  shall  continue  to  yo% 
whether  I  find  you  fair,  black,  or  brown, 

*  The  most  constant  of  Lovers.' 

This  letter  seems  to  be  written  by  a  wag, 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  not  much  concerned 
for  what  reception  Mopsa  shall  think  fit  to  give 
it ;  but  the  following  certainly  proceeds  from  a 
poor  heart,  that  languishes  under  the  most  de- 
plorable misfortune  that  possibly  can  befiill  a 
woman.  A  man  that  is  treacherously  dealt  with 
in  love,  may  have  recourse  to  many  consols^ 
tionSi  He  may  gracefully  break  through  all 
opposition  to  hia  mistress,  or  explain  with  his 
rival ;  urge  his  own  constancy,  or  aggravate  the 
falsehood  by  which  it  is  repaid.  But  a  woman 
that  is  ill-treated,  has  no  refuge  in  her  griefs 
but  in  silence  and  secrecy.  The  world  is  so 
unjust,  that  a  female  heart  which  has  been  once 
touched,  is  thought  for  ever  blemished.  The 
very  grief  in  this  case  is  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
proach, and  a  complaint,  almost  a  breach  of  chas- 
tity. For  these  reasons  we  see  treachery  and 
TalsehooB  are  become,  as  it  were,  male  vice^ 
and  an  seldom  ^nd,  never  acknowledged,  in 
the  other  sex.  This  may  servo  to  introduce 
Statira*s  letter ;  which,  without  any  turn  of  art, 
has  something  so  pathctical  and  moving  in  it, 
that  I  verily  ^lieve  it  to  be  true,  and  therefore 
heartily  pity  the  injured  creature  that  writ  it 

*■  To  Isaac  Bicker$taff,  Es^ire, 

*  Sir, — You  seem  in  many  of  your  writings 
to  be  a  man  of  a  very  compassionate  temper, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  passion  of  love. 
This  encourages  me  to  apply  myself  to  yon  in 
my  present  distress,  which  I  believe  you  will 
look  upon  to  be  very  great,  and  treat  with 
tenderness,  notwithstanding  it  whoDy  ariaai 
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fimn  love,  tnd  that  it  is  a  woman  that  makes 
^ihif  confbssioo.    I  am  now  in  the  twenty-third 
jr#ur  of  my  age,  and  have  for  a  great  while 
entertained  the  addresses  of  a  man  who,  I 
thoQf  ht,  loved  me  more  than  life.    I  am  sure  I 
did  him;  and  mast  own  to  yon,  not  without 
some  confusion,  that  I  have  thought  on  nothing 
else  for  these  two  long  years,  but  the  happy  life 
we  should  lead  together,  and  the'  means  I  should 
use  to  make  myself  still  dearer  to  him.    My 
fortune  was  indeed  much  beyond  his ;  and  as 
I  was  always  in  the  company  of  my  relations, 
he  was  forced  to  discover  his  inclinations,  and 
declared  himself  to  me  by  stories  of  other  per- 
sons, kind  looks,  and  many  ways,  which  he 
knew  too  well  that  I  nnderstood.    Oh !   Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you,  how 
industrious  I  have  been  to  make  him  appear 
lovely  in  my  thoughts.    I  made  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  think  well  of  him,  v^d  of  no  man 
else :  but  he  has  since  had  an  estate  fallen  to 
him,  and  makes  love  to  another  of  a  greater 
fi>rtane  than  mine.    I  could  not  believe  the 
report  of  this  «t  first;  but,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  by  his 
own  behaviour.    He  came  to  make  our  family 
a  formal  visit,  when,  as  there  were  several  in 
company,  arid  many  things  talked  of^  the  dis- 
course fell  upon  some  unhappy  woman,  who 
Was  ifi  my  own  circumstances.    It  was  said  by 
one  in  the  room,  that  they  could  not  believe  the 
story  could  be  true,  because  they  did  not  believe 
any  man  could  be  so  false.    Upon  which,  I  stole 
a  look  upon  him  with  an  anguish  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed.  He  saw  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  yet  had 
the  cruelty  to  say,  that  he  could  see'  no  false- 
hood in  alterations  of  this  nature,  where  there 
bad  been  no  contracts  or  vows  interchanged. 
Pray,  do  not  make  a  jest  of  misery,  but  tell  me 
seriously  your  opinion  of  his  benaviour ;  and 
if  you  can  have  any  pity  for  my  condition,  pub- 
lish this  in  your  next  paper;  that  being  the 
only  way  I  have  of  complaining  of  his  unkind- 
ness,  and  showing  him  the  injustice  he  has 
done  me. — I  am,  Your  humble  servant,  the 
unfortunate  STATIRA.*  . 

The  name  my  correspondent  gives  herself, 
pats  me  in  mind  of  my  old  reading  in  romances, 
and  brinffs  into  my  thoughts  a  speech  of  the 
renowned  Don  B^Uianis,  who,  upon  a  complaint 
made  to  him  of  a  discourteous  knight,  that  had 
bfl  his  injured  paramour  in  the  same  manner, 
dries  up  her  tears  with  a  promise  ofrelief.  ^Bis- 
eonsolate  damsel,*  quoth  he, '  a  foul  disgrace  it 
were  to  all  right-worthy  professors  of  chivalry, 
if  such  a  blot  to  knighthood  should  pass  un- 
chastised.  Give  me  to  know  the  abode  of  this 
recreant  lover,  and  I  will  give  him  as  a  feast  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  dr^  him  bound  before 
yoa  at  my  horse*s  tail.* 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  cham|Hon 
of  diatressed  damsels,  and  would  venture  as  far 
to  relieve  them  as  Don  Bellianis;  for  which 
reason,  I  do  invite  this  lady  to  let  me  know 
the  name  of  the  traitor  who  has  deceived  her, 
And  do  promise,  not  only  her,  but  all  the  fair 
«n«8  of  Great  Britain,  who  lie  under  the  same 
calamity,  to  employ  my  right  hand  for  their 
xiBdietm,  tDd  aerve  them  to  my  lut  drop  of  ink. 
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Ingenio  manus  est  et  eerviz  cssa. 


Juv,  Sat.  X.1S0. 


His  wit*8  rewarded  with  the  fktal  loss 


Of  hand  aod  head.- 


R.  Wynn*. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  February  3. 

When  my  paper  for  to-morrow  was  prepared 
ibr  the  press,  there  came  in  this  morning  a 
mail  from  Holland,  which  brought  me  several 
advices    from    foreign    parts,   and    took    my' 
thoughts  off  domestic  affairs.    Among  others, 
I  have  a  letter  from  a  burgher  of  Amsterdam, 
who  makes  me  his  compliments,  and  tells  me 
he  has  sent  me  several  draughts  of  humorous 
and  satirical  pictures  by  the  best  hands  of  the 
Dutch  nation.    They  are  a  trading  people,  and 
in  Uieir  very  minds  mechanics*    Thev  express 
their  wit  in  manufacture,  as  we  do  m  manu- 
script   He  informs /ne,  that  a  very  witty  hand 
has  lately  represented  the  present  posture  of 
public  affairs  in  a  landscape,  or  rather  a  sea- 
piece,  wherein  the  potentates  of  the  alliance 
are  ficrured  as  their  interests  correspond  with, 
or  afiect  each  other,  under  the  appearance  of 
commanden  of  ships.    These  vessels  carry  the 
colours  of  the  respective  nations  concerned  in 
the  present  war.    The  whole  design  seems  to 
tend  to  one  point,  which  is,  that  several^uad- 
rons  of  British  and  Dutch  ships  are  battering 
a  French  man-of-war,  in  order  to  make  her 
deliver  up  a  long-boat  with  Spanish  colours. 
My  correspondent  informs  me,  that  a  man  must 
understand  the  compass  perfectly  well,  to  be 
able  to  cpmprehend  the  beauty  and  invention 
of  this  piece ;  which  is  so  skilfully  drawn,  that 
the  particular  views  of  every  prince  in  Europe 
are  seen  according  as  the  ships  lie  to  the  main 
figure  in  the  picture,  and  as  that  figure  may 
help  oj '  retard  their  sailing.    It  seems  this 
curiosity  is  now  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
England,  and  with  other  rarities,  made  a  pre- 
sent to  mc   As  soon  as  it  arrives,  I  design  to 
expose  it  to  public  view  at  my  secretary,  Mr. 
Liilie's,  who  shall  have  an  explication  of  all  the 
terms  of  art;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  give 
as  good  content  as  the  moving  picture  in  Fleet- 
street. 

But,  above  all  the  honours  I  have  received 
from  the  learned  world  abroad,  I  am  most  de- 
lighted with  the  Allowing  epistle  fh)m  Rome. 

*  Patquin  ef  Rome,  to  loaae  Biekerttaff  of 
Great  Britain,  Greeting, 

*6di, — ^Your  reputation  has  psssed  the  Alps, 
and  would  have  come  to  my  ears  by  this  time,  if 
I  had  any.  In  short,  sir,  you  are  looked  upon 
here  as  a  northern  droll,  and  the  greatest  vir- 
tuoBO  among  the  Tramontanes.  Some,  indeed, 
say,  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  and  Pasquin  are  only 
names  invented  to  father  compositions  which 
the  natural  parent  does  not  care  for  owning. 
But^  however  that  is,  all  agree,  that  tliere  are 
several  persons,  who,  if  tliey  durst  attack  you, 
would  endeavour  to  leave  you  no  more  limbs 
than  I  have.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  ad- 
versaries  have  joined  in  a  confederacy  with  time 
to  demolish  me,  and  that,  if  I  were  not  a  very 
great  wit,  I  ahould  make  the  worst  figure  in 
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Europe,  being  abridged  of  ray  legs,  arms,  nose, 
and  ears.  If  you  think  fit  to  accept  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  so  facetious  a  cripple,  I  shall 
from  time  to  time  send  you  an  account  of  what 
happens  at  Rome.  You  have  only  heard  of  it 
from  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  nay,  perhaps, 
have  read  no'  accounts  from  hence,  but  of  a 
triumph,  ovation,  or  apotheosis,  and  will,  doubt- 
loss,  be  surprised  to  'see  the  description  of  a 
procession,  jubilee,  or  canonization.  I  shall, 
.  however,  .send  you  what  the  place  affords,  in 
return  to  what  I  shall  receive  from  you.  If 
you  will  acquaint  me  with  your  next  promotion 
of  general  officers,  I  will  send  you  an  account 
of  oar  next  advancement  of  saints.  If  you  will 
let  me  know  who  is  reckoned  the  bravest  war- 
rior in  Great  Britain,  I  will  teil  you  who  is 
the  best  fiddler  in  Rome.  If  you  will  favonr  me 
with  an  inventory  of  the  riches  that  were 
brought  into  your  nation  by  admiral  Wager,* 
I  will  not  fail  giving  yoo.  an  account  of  a  pot 
of  medals  that  has  been  lately  dug  up  here,  and 
is  now  under  the  examination  of  our  ministers 
of  state. 

*  There  is  one  thing,  in  which  I  desire  you 
would  be  very  particular.  What  I  mean  is  an 
exact  list  of  all  the  religions  in  Gveat  Britain, 
as  likewise  the  habits,  which  arc  said  here  to 
be  the  great  points  of  conscience  in  England ; 
whether  they  are  made  of  serge  or  broad-cloth, 
of  silk  or  linen.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  model 
of  the  most  conscientious  dress  among  you, 
and  desire  you  will  send  me  a  hat  of  each  reli- 
gion;  as  likewise,  if  it  be  not  too  much  trouble, 
a  cravat.  It  would  also  be  very  acceptable  here 
to  receive  an  account  of  those  two  religious 
orders,  which  are  lately  sprung  up  amongst 
you,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  with  the  points 
4>f  doctrine,  severities  in  discipline,  penances, 
jfnortifications,  and  good  works,  by  which  they 
•differ  one  from  another.  It  would  be  no  less 
kind,  if  you  would  explajn  to  us  a  word,  which 
Ihey  do  not  understand  even  at  our  English 
monastery.  Toasts^  and  let  us  know  whether 
the  ladies  so  called  are  nuns  or  lay-sisters.  In 
return,  I  will  send  vou  the  secret  history  of 
several  cardinals,  which  I  have  by  me  in  manu- 
ncript,  with  the  gallantries,  amours,  politics, 
And  intrigues,  by  which  they  made  their  way 
to  the  holy  purple. 

*  But,  when  I  propose  a  correspondence,  I 
must  not  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  advise  you 
■of  hereafler,  and  neglect  to  give  you  what  I  have 
at  present  The  pope  has  been  sick  for  this 
ibrtnight  of  a  violent  tooth-ache,  which  has  very 
much  raised  the  French  faction,  and  put  the 
conclave  into  a  great  ferment  Every  one  of  the 
pretenders  to  the  succession  is  grown  twenty 
years  older  than  hewas  a  fortnight  ago.  Each 
candidate  tries  who  shall  cough  and  stoop  most ; 
for  those  are  at  present  the  great  gifts  that  re- 
commend to  the  apostolical  scat;  which  he 
stands  tlie  fairest  for,  who  is  likely  to  resign  it 
the  soonest  I  have  known  the  time  when  it 
used  to  rain  Louis d^ors  on  such  occasions;  but 
whatever  is  the  matter,  there  are  very  few  of 

♦Charles  VVa?er,  E«i ;  a  man  of  great  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession,  was  fiist  made  araptainat  the  battlr  of  l.a 
Ilniruc  by  admiral  Rufssel,  who  rccoiatuended  him  on  iba 
most  iiniK)rlani  services. 


tliem  to  be  seen  at  present  at  Rome,  inBomuch, 
that  it  is  thought  a  man  might  purchase  infid# 
libility  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.     It  is  nd^- 
theless  hoped,  that  his  holiness  may   recover, 
and  bury  these  his  imaginary  successors. 

*  There  has  lately  been  found  a  human  (ooth 
in  a  catacomb,  which  has  engaged  a  couple  of 
convents  in  a  law-suit ;  each  of  them  pretend- 
ing, that  it  belonged  to  the  jaw-bone  of  a  saint, 
who  was  of  their  order.  The  college  have  sat 
upon  it  thrice ;  and  I  find  there  is  a  disposition 
among  them  to  take  it  out  of  the  posscKiou  of 
both  the  contending  parties,  by  reason  of  a 
speech,  which  was  made  by  one  of  the  cardi- 
nals, whoi  by  reason  of  its  being  found  out  of 
the  company  of  any  other  bones,  asserted  that 
it  might  be  one  of  the  teeth  "which  was  coughed 
oat  by  iElia,  an  old  woman,  whose  loss  is  re- 
corded in  Martialt* 

*  I  have  nothing  remarkable  to  communicate 
to  you  of  state  afiairs,  excepting  only,  that  the 
pope  has  lately  received  a  horse  from  the  Ger- 
man ambassador,  as  an  acknowledgement  for 
the. kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  a  fief  of  the 
church.  Ilis  holiness  refused  tliis  horse  from 
the  Germans  ever  since  tlie  duke  of  Anjou  has 
been  possessed  of  Spain ;  but,  as  they  lately  look 
care  to  accompany  it  witli  a  body  of  ten  thoa- 
sand  more,  they  have  at  last  overcome  his  holi- 
ness^s  modcs^,  and  prevailed  upon  hin^to  ac* 
cept  the  present — I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant,  PASQUIN. 

'  P.  S.  Marforio  is  very  much  yours.' 


No.  130.]     Tuesday,  February  7, 1709-10. 

.  Tamen  me 
Cum  magnis  vixisss  invita  fHtcbitur  usque 
Invidia Hor,  2.  Sat.  i.  75. 

Spite  of  berfielf  e'en  Envy  must  confess, 
Tbat  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 

Sheer-lane,  February  6. 

I  nND  some  of  the  most  polite  Latin  authors, 
who  wrote  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in  its 
glory,  speak  with  a  certain  noble  vanity  of  the 
brightness  and  splendour  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  Pliny  often  compliments  his  em- 
peror  Trajan  upon  this  head  ;  and  when  he 
would  animate  him  to  any  thing  great  or  dis- 
suade him  from  any  thing  that  was  improper, 
he  insinuates  that  it  is  befitting  or  unbecoming 
the  claritas  et  nitor  teculif  that  period  of  time 
which  was  made  illustrions  by  his  reign.  When 
we  cast  our  eyes  back  on  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  trace  them  through  their  several  suc- 
cessions to  their  first  original,  we  sometimes 
see  therp  breaking  out  in  great  and  memorable 
actions,  and  towering  up  to  the  utmost  heights 
of  virtue  and  knowledge;  when,  periiaps,  if  we 
carry  our  observations  to  a  little  distance,  we 
see  them  sunk  into  sloth  and  ignorance,  and  al- 
together lost  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  Some- 
times the  whole  species  is  asleep  for  two  or 
three  generations,  and  then  again  awakens  into 
action ;  flourishes  in  heroes,  philosophers,  and^ 
poets;  who  do  honour  to  human  nature,  &ni^ 

•Mart  Epigr.  lib.  i.  90. 
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leave  8nch  tracks  of  gflory  behind  thenrif  as  dis- 
tinguish the  years,  in  which  they  acted  their 
part,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  time. 

Methlnks  a  man  cannot,  without  a  secret 
satisfaction,  consider  the  Gflory  of  the  present 
age,  which  will  shine  as  bright  as  any  other  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  still  big-  with 
great  events,  and  has  already  produced  changes 
and  revolutions,  which  will  be  as  much  admired 
by  posterity,  as  any  tliat  have  happened  in  *  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  or  in  the  old  times  before 
them.'  We  have  seen  kingdoms  divided  and 
united,  monarch s  erected  and  deposed,  nations 
transferred  from  one  sovereign  to  another ;  con- 
querors raised  to  such  a  greatness,  as  has  given 
a  terror  to  Europe,  and  thrown  down  by  such  a 
laD  as  has  moved  their  pity. 

Bat  it  i»  still  a  more  plcasihg  view  to  an 
fiigUshman,  to  see  his  own  country  give  the 
chief  influence  to  so  illustrious  an  age,  and 
stand  in  the  strongest  point  of  light  amidst  the 
diffused  glory  tliat  surrounds  it. 

V  we  begin  with  learned  men,  wc  may  ob- 
serve,  to  the  honour  of  our  country  that  those 
who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  most  arts  and 
iciences,  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  tlie 
British  nation ;  and,  what  is  more  reraarkabl^^ 
that  men  of  the  greatest  Icatniog,  are  among 
the  men  of  the  greatest  quality.  , 

A  nation  may  indeed  abotntd  with  perrobs  of 
[  eoch  ancommon  parts  and  worth,  as  may  make 
r  them  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing  to  the 
^  pablic.  Those  who,  singly,  might  have  been 
of  mfinite  advantage  to  the  age  they  live  in, 
may,  by  rising  up  together  in  the  same  crisis 
of  time,  and  by  interfering  in  their  pursuits  of 
honour,  rather  interrupt,  than  promote  tlie  ser- 
vile of  their  country.  Of  this  we  havo  a  famous 
instance  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  when  Ceesar, 
Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Brutus,  endeavoured 
to  reconfmend  themselves  at  the  same  time  to 
the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries.  Man- 
kind was  not  able  to  provide  for  so  many  extra- 
ordinary persons  at  once,  or  find  out  posts  suita- 
ble to  their  ambition  and  abilities.  For  this 
reason,  they  were  all  as  miserable  in  their 
deaths,  as  they  were  famous  in  their  lives,  and 
occasioned  not  only  the  ruin  of  each  other,  but 
also  that  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  therefore  a  particular  happiness  to  a 
people,  when  the  men  of  superior  genius  and 
character  are  so  justly  disposed  in  the  high 
places  of  honour,  that  each  of  them  moves  !n  a 
sphere  which  is  proper  to  him,  and  requires 
those  particular  qualities  in  which  he  excels. 

If  I  see  a  general  commanding  the  forces  of 
his  country,  whose  victories  are  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled in  story,  and  who  is  as  famous  for  his 
Begotiationa  as  bis  victories  ;*  and,  at  the  same 
time,  see  the  management  of  a  nation*s  trea- 
sury in  the  hands  of  one,  who  has  always  dis- 
tingaished  himself  by  a  generoiu  contempt  of 
his  own  private  wealth,  and  an  exact  frugality 
of  that  which  belongs  to  the  public  rf  I  cannot 

- — : F 

*  Steele  takes  occamon  here  to  pay  his  compliments 
10  some  of  the  principal  people  in  tbe  higher  d<>partments 
of  the  state ;  and  first  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
eomsiander  in  chief  of  ber  majesty*itf  forces. 

t  Sidney  lord  Godolphln  was  then  lord  high-treasurer 
of  England. 


but  think  a  people  under  such  an  adrainistnu 
tion  may  promise  themselves  conquests  abroad, 
and  plenty  at  home.  If  I  were  to  wish  for  a 
proper  person  to  preside  over  the  public  councils^ 
it  should  certainly  be  one  as  much  admired  for 
iiis  universal  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  as 
for  his  cioquence,  courage,  and  integrity,  in  the 
exerting  of  such  extraordinary  talents.* 

Who  is  not  pleased  to  see  a  person  in  the 
highest  station  in  the  law,  who  was  tlie  most 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished orator  at  the  bar  ?t  Or  at  the  head  of 
the  fleet  a  commander,  under  whose  conduct 
the  common  enemy  received  such  a  blow,  aa 
he  has  never  been  able  to  recover  ?t 

Were  wc  to  form  to  ourselves  the  idea  of 
one  whom  wc  should  think  proper  to  govern  a 
distant  kingdom,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  religion,  and  are  influenced 
by  foreign  politics ;  would  it  not  be-0qch  a  one 
as  had  signnlizcd  hintsclf  by  a  unifbrm  and  un. 
shaken  zeal  for  the  protestant  interest,  and  by 
his  dexterity  in  defeating  the  skill  and  artifice 
of  its  enemies  ?§  In  short,  if  we  find  a  great 
man  popular  for  his  honesty  and  humanity,  as 
well  as  famed  for  his  learning  and  great  skill 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe ;  or  a  person 
eminent  for  those  qualifications,  which  make 
men  ^ne  in  public  assemblies,  or  for  that 
steadiness,  constancy,  and  good  sense,  which 
carry  a  man  to  the  desired  point  through  all  the 
opposition  of  tumult  and  prejudice,  we  have  the 
happiness  to  bi^hold  them  in  all  posts  suitable 
to  their  characters. 

Such  a  constellation  of  ^reat  persons,  if  I 
may  so  speaic,  while  they  shine  out  in  their 
own  distinct  capacities,  reflect  a  lustre  upon  each 
other,  but  in  a  more  particular  manner  on  their 
sovereign,  who  has  placed  them  in  those  proper 
situations,  by  which  their  virtues  become  so 
beneficial  to  all  her  subjects.  -  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth-day.  of  this  glorious  Queen, 
which  naturally  led  md  into  this  field  of  con- 
templation,  and,  instead  of  joining  in  the  public 
exultations  that  are  made  on  such  occasions,  to 
entertain  my  thoughts  with  the  more  serious 
pleasure  of  ruminating  upon  the  glories  of  her 
reign. 

While  I  behold  her  surrounded  with  triumphs^ 
and  adorned  with  all  the  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess which  heaven  ever  shed  on  a  mortal,  and 
still  considering  herself  as  such ;  though  the 
person  appears  to  me  exceeding  great,  that  hae 
these  just  honours  paid  to  her,  yet  I  must  con- 
fess, she  appears  much  greater  in  that  she  re- 
ceives them  with  such  a  glorious  humility* 
and  shows  she  has  no  further  regard  for  them» 
than  as  they  arise  from  these  great  events* 
which  have  made  her  subjects  happy.  For  my 
own  part,  J  must  confess,  when  I  see  private 
virtues  in  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  I  am 
not  astonished  at  any  extraordinary  success  that 
attends  them,  but  look  upon  public  triumphs 

*  The  tprat  lord  Somers  was  at  this  time  lord  presi- 
dent of  tlK  council. 

t  Lord  chancellor  CowppT  is  here  alluded  to. 

X  Edward  Russel,  earl  of  Orfx>rd,  first  lord  commis- 
sioner of  the  admiraltv. 

§  Thomas  earl  of  Wharton  had.  reoantly  been  ho- 
noured  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Addison  was  his  secretary. 
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AS  the  natural  comequaneeB  of  religiooa  retire- 
ments. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Finding  some  personB  have  mistaken  Pas- 
quin,  who  waa  mentioned  in  my  last,  for  one 
who  has  been  pilloried  at  Rome,  I  must  here 
advertise  them,  that  it  is  only  a  maimed  sfB-tue 
so  called,  on  which  the  private  scandal  of  that 
city  is  generally  pasted.  Marfbrio  is  a  person 
of  the  same  quality,  who  is  usually  made  to 
answer  whatever  is  published  by  the  other ; 
the  wits  of  that  place,  like  too  many  of  our  own 
country,  taking  pleasure  in  setting  innocent 
people  together  by  the  ears.  The  mentioning 
of  this  person,  who  is  a  great  wit,  and  a  great 
cripple,  put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Estcourt,  who 
is  under  the  same  circumstances.  H&  was 
formerly  my  apothecary,  and  being  at  present 
disabled  by  the  gout  and  stone,  I  must  reoom- 
mend  him  tg  the  public  on  Thursday  next ;  that 
admirable  play  of  Ben  Johnson^s,  called  The 
Silent  Woman,  being  appointed  to  be  acte4  for 
his  benefit  It  would  be  indecent  for  me  to  ap- 
pear twice  in  a  season  at  these  ludicrous  diver> 
sions ;  but  as  I  always  give  my  man  and  my 
maid  one  day  in  the  year,  I  shall  allow  them 
this,  and  am  promised  by  Mr.  Estcourt,  my  in- 
genious  apothecary,  that  they  shall  bavb  a 
place  kept  for  them  in  the  first  row  of  the  mid- 
dle gallery. 


No.  131.]    7%ur9day,  February  9, 1709-10. 

Bcelus  est  jagnlare  Falemum,    • 

Et  dare  Gampano  toxica  wva  mero.  MarL  i.  19. 

How  great  the  crime,  how  flagrant  the  ahaae  1 
T*  adulterate  generous  wine,  with  noxious  Juice. 

R.  fVfnnt. 

SheerJane,  Fehrtary  8. 

THnti  is  in  this  city  a  certain  fratiemity  of 
ehemical  operators,  who  work  under  ground  in 
holes,  caverns,  and  dark  retirements,  to  conceal 
their  mysteries  from  the  eyes  and  observation 
of  mankind.  These  subterraneous  philosophers 
are  daily  employed  in  the  transmutation  of 
liquors,  and,  by  the  power  of  magical  drugs  and 
incantations,  raising  under  the  streets  of  I^ndon 
the  choicest  products  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
France.  They  can  squeeze  Bourdeaux  out  of  the 
sloe,  and  draw  Champagne  from  an  apple. 
Virgil,  in  that  remarkable  prophecy, 

Incultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  nva, 

Firg.  Eel.  iv.  99, 

The  ripening  grape  shall  hang  on  every  thorn, 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can 
turn  a  plantation  of  northern  hedges  into  a 
vineyard.  These  adepts  are  known  among  one 
another  by  the  name  of  Wine-brewers ;  and, 
I  am  afraid,  do  great  injury,  not  only  to  her 
majesty*s  customs,  but  to  the  bodies  of  many 
of  her  good  subiects. 

Having  received  sundry  complaints  against 
these  invisible  workmen,  I  ordered  the  proper 
officer  of  ray  court  to  ferret  them  out  of  their 
respective  caves,  and  bring  them  before  me, 
which  was  yesterday  executed  accordingly. 


The  person,  who  appeared  against  tbem,^ 
a  merchant,  who  had  by  him  a  great  magtziaft 
of  wines,  that  be  had  laid  in  Iwfore  the  war ; 
but  these  gentlemen,  as  he  said,  had  so  vitiated 
the  nation*s  palate,  that  no  man  could  believe 
his  to  be  French,  because  it  did  not  taste  liks 
what  they  sold  for  such.  As  a  man  never 
pleads  better  than  where  his  own  personal  in- 
terest is  concerned,  he  exhibited  to  the  ooort, 
with  ffreat  eloquence,  *that  this  new  corpora- 
tion of  druggists  had  inflamed  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, and  puzzled  the  college  of  physicisns 
with  diseases,  for  which  they  aeither  knew  a 
name  or  cure.*  He  accused  some  of  giving  all 
their  customers  colics  and  megrims ;  and  men- 
tioned one  who  liad  boasted*  he  had  a  tun  ef 
claret  by  him,  that  in  a  fortnight's  time  should 
give  the  gout  to  a  dozen  of  the  healthfulsst 
men  in  the  city,  provided  that  their  con^h^ 
tions  were  prepared  for  it  by  wealth  an^'Hl- 
ness.  He  then  enlarged,  with  a  great  show  ^f 
reason,  upon  the  prgudice,  which  these  mix- 
tures  and  compositions  had  done  to  the  brains 
of  the  English  nation ;  as  is  too  visible,  said  be, 
from  many  late  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  ser- 
mons, as  well  as  from  the  ordinary  conversa- 
tions of  the  youth  of  this  age.  He  then  quoted 
ati  ingenious  peieon,  who  would  undertake  to 
know .  by  a  man's  writings  the  wine  he  most 
delighted  in ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  named  a 
certain  satirist,  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be 
the  author  of  a  lampoon,  by  a  manifest  taste  of 
^e  sloe,  which  showed  itself  in  it,  by  moch 
roughness,  and  little  spirit. 

In  the  last  place,  he  ascribed  to  the  unna- 
tural tumults  and  formentations  which  these 
mixtures  raise  in  our  blood,  the  divisions,  heats, 
and  animositiees,  that  reign  among  us ;  and,  in 
particOlar,  asserted  most  of  the  modem  entho- 
siasms  and  agitations  to  be  nothing  else  bat 
the  effects  of  adulflerated  Port. 

The  Counsel  for  the  brewers  had  a  face  to 
extremely  inflamed,  and  illuminated  with  car- 
buncles, that  I  did  not  wonder  to  see  him  an 
advocate  for  these  sophistications.  His  rhetorie 
was  likewise  such  as  I  should  have  expected 
from  the  common  draught,  which  I  found  he 
oflen  drank  to  a  great  excess.  Indeed,  I  was 
so  surprised  at  his  figure  and  parts,  that^  I  or* 
dered  him  to  give  me  a  taste  of  his  usual  iiquor; 
which  I  had  no  sooner  drunk,  but  I  found  a 
pimple  rising  in  my  forehead  ;  and  folt  such  a 
sensible  decay  in  my  understanding*  that  I 
would  not  proceed  in  the  trial  imtil  the  fiime 
of  it  was  entirely  dissipated. 

This  notable  advocate  had  little  to  say  in  the 
defence  of  his  clients,  but  that  they  were  under 
a  necessity  of  making  claret,  if  they  would 
keep  open  their  doors ;  it  being  the  nature  of 
mankind  to  love  every  thipg  that  is  prohibited. 
He  further  pretended  to  reason,  that  it  might 
be  as  profitable  to  the  nation  to  make  French 
wine  as  French  hats ;  and  concluded  with  tho 
great  advantage  that  Uiis  practice  had  already 
brought  to  part  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  which 
he  informed  the  court,  that  the  lands  in  Here- 
fordshire were  raised  two  years  purchase  sixies 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

When  I  had  sent  out  my  summons  to  thsso 
people,  I  gave,  at  the  same  time,  orders  to  each 
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of  them  to  brin^  the  sey^ral  ingredients  he 
made  aflet>r  in  (Setinct  phials,  which  they  had 
done  accor^ingiy,  fpid  ranged  them  into  two 
lows  on  each  side  of  the  court.  The  workmen 
were  drawn  up  in  ranks  behind  them.  The 
raerchant  informed  me,  *that  in  one  row  of 
phials  Y^ere  the  several  coburs  they  dealt  in, 
and  in  the  other,' the  tastes.*  He  then  showed 
me,  on  the  ri/^ht  hand,  one  who  went  by  the 
ntma  of  Tom  Tintoret,  who,  as  he  told  roe, 
*waa  the' greatest  master  in  his  colouring,  of 
any  vintner  in  London.*  To  give  me  a  pfoof 
of  bis  art,  he  took  a  glastf  of  fair  water ;  and, 
bv  the  inflision  of  three  drops  out  of  one  of  his 
poialsi  converted  it  into  a  most  beautiful  pale 
Burgundy.  Two  more  of  *the  same  kind 
beigbtened  it  inta  a  perfect  Languedoc:  from 
fbenee  it  passed  into  a  florid  Hermitage  >  and 
^Bv  having  gone  through  two  or  three  other 
pPBges,  by  the  addition  of  a's^gle  drop,  ended 
m  1  very  deep  Pontac  This  ingeaions  virtuoso, 
seeing  me  very  much  surprised  at  his  art,  told 
me,  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  showing 
it  in  perfection^  having  only  made  uak  of  water 
fiw  the  ground-work  of  his  colouring :  but  that, 
if  I  were  to  see  an  operation  upon  liquors  of 
stronger  bodies,  the  art  would  appear  to  a  muoh 
greater  advantage.  He  added,  that  he  doubted 
not  but  It  would  please. my  curiosity  to  see  the 
cider  of  one  apple  take  only  a  vermilion,  ^hen 
another,  with  a^less  quantity  of  the  same  in- 
fusion,  would  rise  into  a  dark  purple,  accord- 
i]ig.to  the  di^rent  texture  of  parts  in  the  liquor. 
He  informed  me  also,  that  he  could  hit' the  dif- 
ftrent  shades  and  degrees  of  red,  as  they  appear 
in  the  pink  and  the  rose,  the  clove  and  the  car- 
nation, as  he  had  Rhenish  or  Moselle,  Perry  or 
White  Fort,  to  work  in. 

I  was  so  satisfied  with  the  ingenuity  of  this 
vxrtooso,  that,  after  having  advised  him  to  quit 
so  dishonest  a  profession,  I  promised  him,  in 
consideratiom  of  his  great  genius,  to  recommend 
him  as  a  partner  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
heaped  up  great  riches,  and  is  a  scarlet-dyer. 

The  artists  on  my  other  hand  were  ordered, 
in  the  second  place,  to  make  some  experiments 
of  their  skill  before  me :  upon  which  the  famous 
Harry  Sippet  stepped  out  andtwked  me,  *  what 
I  wookl  be  pleased  to  drink  ?*  At  the  same 
time  he  filied  out  three  or  four  white  liquors 
in  a  glass,  and  told  me,  *that  it  should  he  what 
I  pleased  to  call  for  ;*  adding,  very  learnedly, 
*  That  the  liquor  before  him  was  as  the  naked 
substance,  or  first  matter  of  his  compound,  to 
which  he  and  his  friend,  who  stood  over-agains( 
htm,  could  ^ve.  vvhat  accidents,  or  form  they 
pleased.'  Fmding  him  so  great  a  philosopher, 
I  desired  he  would  convey  mto  it  the  qualities 
and  essence  of  right  Bordeaux.  *  Coming, 
coming,  sir,'  said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  drawer ; 
and  after  Having'  cast  his  eye  on  the  several 
tastes  and  flavours  that  stood  before  him,  he 
took  up  a  little  craet  that  was  filled  with  a 
kind  of  inky  juice,  and  pouring  some  of  it  out 
into  the  ghiss  of  white  wine,  presented  it  to 
me,  and  told  me«  'this  was  the  wine  over 
whieh  most  of  the  business  of  the  last  term 
liad  been  despatched.*  I  must  confess,  I  looked 
upm  that  sooty  drug,  whipb  he  held  up  in  his 
crufll,  as  the  quintessence  of  English  Bor- 
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deauz ;  and  therefore  desired  him  to  give  me 
a  glass  of  it  by  itself,  which  ho  did  wiu  great 
unwillingness.  My  cat  at  that  time  sat  by  me 
upon  the  elbow  of  my  chair  ;.and  as  I  did  not 
care  for  making  the  experiment  upon  myBclf^ 
.1  reached  it  to  her  to  sip  of  it,  which  had  like 
to  have  cost  her  her  life ;  for,  notwithstanding 
it  flung  her  at  first  into  freakish  tricks,  quite 
contrary  to  her  usual  gravity  ;  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  fell  into  convulsions ; 
and  had  it  not  been  a  creature  more  tenacioiu 
of  life  than  any  other,  would  certainly  have 
died  under  the  operation. 

I  was  so  incensed  by  the  tortures  of  my  in- 
nocent domestic,  and  the  unworthy  dealings 
of  these  men,  Uiat  I  told  them,  if  each  of  them 
had  as  many  lives  as  th^  injured  creature  be- 
fore  them)  they  deserved  to  forfeit  them  for  the 
pernicious'  arts  which  they  used  for  their  profit 
I  therefore  bid  them  look  upon  themselves  as 
no  better  than  as  a  kind  of  assassins  and  mur- 
derers within  the  law.  However,  since  they 
had  dealt  so  clearly  with  me,  and  laid  before 
me  their  whole  practice,  I  dismissed  them  for 
that  time  ;  with  a  particular  request,  that  they 
would  not  poison  any  of  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  take  to  some  honest  livelihood 
without  loss  of  time. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  resolved  hercafVer 
to  be  very  careful  in  m^  liquors;  and  have 
agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  army,  upon 
their  next  march,  to  secure  me  two  hogsheads 
of  the  best  stomach  wine  in  the  cellars  of  Ver- 
sailles, for  tlie  good  of  my  lucubrations,  and 
the  comfort  of  my  old  age. 
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Habeo  mneetuti  roagnam  frratiam,  que  mihi  uprmonis 
aviditatem  auxit,  potionis  et  cibi  suslulil.  TuU,  de  Sen. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  old  age,  which  has  incraafled 
my  eagerness  for  conversation,  in  pro|>ortioa  as  it  has 
lessened  my  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Sheer-lane^  February  10. 

Arraa  htfving  applied  my  mind  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  my  studies,  it  is  my 
usual  custom  to  relax  and  unbend  it  in  the  con- 
versation of  such  as  are  rather  easy  than  shining 
companions.  This  I  find  particularly  neces- 
sary for  me  before  I  retire  to  rest,  in  order  to 
draw  my  slumbers  upon  me  by  degrees,  and 
fall  asleep  insensibly.  This  is  the  particular 
use  I  make  of  a  set  of  heavy  honest  men,  witli 
whom  I  have  passed  many  hours  with  much  in- 
dolence, though  not  with  great  pleasure.  Their 
conversation  is  a  kind  of  preparative  for  sleep : 
it  takes  the  mind  down  from  its  abstractions, 
leads  it  into  the  familiar  traces  of  thought,  and 
lulls  it  into  that  state  of  tranquillity,  which  is 
the  condition  of  a  thinking  man,  when  he  is  hut 
half  awake.  Afler  this,  my  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  the  account  which -1  am  about 
to  give  of  a  club  of  my  own  contemporaries, 
among  whom  1  pass  two  or  three  hours  every 
evening.  This  I  look  upon  as  taking  my  first 
nap  before  I  go  to  bed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I 
should  think  myself  unjust  to  posterity,  as  well 
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la  to  the  Booioty  at  tlie  Thimpet*  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  did  not  I  in  tome  part  of  my  writings 

five  an  account  of  the  persons  among  inrhom 
have  passed  almost  a  sixtli  part  of  my  time  for 
these  last  forty  years.  Our  club  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  fifteen ;  but,  partly  by  the  severity  of 
the  law  in  arbitrary  times,  and  partly  by  tlie 
natural  etfects  of  old  age,  we  are  at  present  re- 
duced to  a  third  part  of  that  number  ;  in  which, 
however,  we  have  this  consolation,  that  the  best 
company  is  said  to  consist  of  five  persons.  I 
must  confess,  besides  the  aforementioned  benefit 
which  I  meet  witli  in  the  conversation  of  this 
select  society,  I  am  not  the  less  pleased  with 
the  company,  in  that  I  find  myself  the  greatest 
wit  among  them,  and  am  heard  as  their  oracle 
in  all  points  of  learning  and  difficulty. 

Sir  Jeoffery  Notch,  who  is  the  oldest  of  the 
dub,  has  been  in  possession  of  the  right-hand 
chair  time  out  of  mind,  and  is  the  only  man 
among  us  that  has  the  liberty  of  stirring  the  fire. 
This,  our  foreman,  is  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family,  that  came  to  a  g^reat  estate  some  years 
before  he  had  discretion,  and  run  it  out  in 
hounds,  horses,  and  cock-fighting;  for  which 
reason  he  looks  upon  himself  asan  honest,  wor- 
thy  gentleman,  who  has  had  misfortunes  in  the 
world,  and  calls  every  thriving  man  a  pitiful 
upstart 

Major  Matchlock  is  the  next  senior,  who  serv- 
ed in  the  last  civil  wars,  and  has  all  the  battles 
hy  heart.  He  does  not  think  any.  action  in 
Europe  worth  talking  of  since  the  fight  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor  ;f  and  every  night  tells  us  of  his 
hiCving  been  knocked  off  his  horse  at  the  rising 
of  the  London  apprentices  ;X  for  whieh  he  is  in 
great  esteem  among  us. 

Honest  old  Dick  Reptile  is  the  third  of  our 
society.  He  is  a  good.natured  indolent  man, 
who  speaks  little  himself,  but  laughs  at  our 
Yokes ;  and  brings  his  young  nephew  along  with 
niffl,  a  youth  or  eighteen  years  old,  to  show  him 

5ood  company,  and  give  him  a  taste  of  the  world, 
^hitf  young  fellow  sits  generally  silent;  but 
whenever  he  opens  his  mouth,  or  laughs  at  any 
thing  that  passes,  he  is  constantly  told  by  his 
uncle,  afler  a  jocular  manner,  *  Ay,  ay.  Jack, 
YOU  young  men  think  us  fools  ;  bul'we  old  men 
know  you  are.' 

The  greatest  wit  of  our  company,  next  to  my- 
self^ is  a  beneher  of  the  neighbouring  inn,  who 
in  his  youth  frequented  (he  ordinaries  about 
Charing-cross,  and  pretends  to  have  been  inti- 
mate with  Jack  Ogle.  He  has  about  ten  dis- 
tichs  of  Hudibras  without  book,  and  never  leaves 
the  club  until  he  has  applied  them  all.  If  any 
modern  wit  be  mentioned,  or  any  town-frolic 
spoken  of,  he  shakes  his  head  at  the  dullness  of 
the  present  age,  and  tells  us  a  story  of  Jack 
Orfe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  esteemed  among  them 
because  they  see  I  am  something  respected  by 
others  ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  understand 

*  A  public  house  in  SlnHirlnne. 

fTlie  battle  of  Marston-Moor  bappencd  ou  July  3, 

I  July  14, 1647,  the  London  apprentices  presented  n  pe> 
tItioR  signed  by  above  10,000  hands ;  and  on  the  96th, 
tliey  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  menacing,  until 
votes  had  passed  desirable  to  their  demands.  Bee  the 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  zvi.  p.  180, 181. 


l^  their  beliaviour,  tliat  I  am  considered  by 
them  as  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  learning,  but 
nb  knowledge  of  the  v/orld ;  insomuch,  that  the 
major  sometimes,  in  the  height  of  his  military 
pride,  calls  mc  the  pliilosopher ;  and  Sir  Jcoflery 
no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  upon  a  dtspaie 
what  day  of  the  montli  it  was  then  in  Holland, 
pulled  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  cried, 

*  What  does  the  scholar  say  to  it  ?* 

Our  club  meets  precisely  at  six  o'clock  inihe 
evening ;  but  I  did  not  come  last  night  until 
half  an  hour  after  seven,  by  which  means  I  es- 
caped the  battle  of  Naseby,  which  the  major 
usually  begins  at  about  three  quarters  after  six : 
I  found  also,  that  my  good  friend  the  bencher  had 
already  s^ent  tRree  of  his  distichs  ;  and  only 
waited  an  opportunity  to  hev  a  sermon  spoken 
of,  that  he  might  introduce  the  couplet  where 
^  a  stick' rhyfties  to  *  ecclesiastic*  At  my  «■« 
trance  into  the  rdom,  they  were  naming  ^#ft 
petticoat  anda  cloak,  by  which  I  found  that  tlie 
bencher  had  been  diverting  tliem  with  a  story 
of  Jack  Ogle.» 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  my  seat,  but  Sir  Jcof- 
&ry,  to  show  his  good  will  towards  me,  gave  me 
a  pipe  of  his  own  tobacco,  and  stirred  up  the 
fire,  i  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  morality,  to 
be  obliged  by  those  who  endeavor  to.  oblige  me ; 
and  therefore.  In  requital  for  his  kindness,  and 
to  set  the  conversation  a-going,  I  took,  the  best 
occasion  I  could  to  put  him  upon  telling  us  the 
story  of  old  Gantlett,  which  he  always  does  with 
very  particular  concern.  He  traced 'up  his  de- ' 
scent  on  both  sides  for  several  generations,  de- 
scribing his  diet  and  manner  of  life,  wito  his 
several  battles,  and  particularly  that  in  which 
he  fell.  This  gantlett  was  a  game  cock,  upon 
whose  head  the  knight,  in  his  youth,  had  won 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  lost  two  thousand. 
This  naturally  set  tlie  major  upon  the  account 
of  Edge-hill  fight,t  and  ended  in  a  duel  of  Jack 
Ogle's. 

Old  Reptile  was  extrqmely  attentive  to  all  that 
was  said,  though  it  was  the  same  he  bad  heard 
Bverj  night  for  these  twenty  years,  and,  upon 
all  occasions,  winked  upon  ius  nephew  to  nund 
what  passed. 

This  may  sufBce  to  give  the  world  a  taste  of 
our  innocent  conversation,  which  we  spun  out 
until  about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  my  maid  came 
with  a  lantern  to  light  me  home.  I  could  not 
but  reflect  M'ith  myself,  as  I  was  going  out,  up- 
on the  talkative  humour  of  old  men,  and  the 
_  little  figure  which  that  part  of  life  makes  in  one 
who  cannot  employ  his  natural  propensity  in  dis- 
courses which  would  make  him  venerable.  I 
must  own,  it  makes  me  very  melancholy  in  com- 
pany, when  I  hear  a  young  man  begin  a  story ; 
and  have  often  observed,  Uiat  one  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  long  in  a  man  of  five-and-twcnty, 
gathers  circumstances  every  time  he  tells  it,  im- 
til  it  grows  into  a  long  Canterbury  tale  of  two 
hours  by  that  time  he  is  threescore. 

The  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  trifling  and 
frivolous  old  age  is,  to  lay  up  in  our  way  to  it 

*  Jack  Ogle,  said  to  have  been  descended  fVom  a  de- 
cent family  in  Devonshire,  was  a  man  of  sonie  ireitius 
and  great  extravagance,  but  rather  artful  tlian  witty. 

t^te  battle  of  Edge-hill  was  foug&t  on  Sunday,  Oct,  S3. 
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wash  itores  of  knowledge  and  observation,  as 
may  make  us  useful  and  agreeaMe  in  our  de- 
clining jflears.  The  mind  of.  man  in  a  long  life 
will  tecome  a  magazine  of  wisdom  or  fpllji 
and  will  consequently  discharge  itself  in  some, 
thing  impertinent  or  improving.  For  which 
reason,  as  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
an  old  trifling  'story-teller,  so  tkel-e  is  nothing 
nKffe  venerable,  than  one^who  has  turned  his 
experience  to  the  entertainment  and  advantage 
of-mankind. 

In  short,  we,  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of  life, 
and  are  apt  to  indulge  oursejves  in  talk,  ought 
to  oonsiderf  if  what  we  speak  be  worth  being 
beard,  and  endeavour  to  make  our  discourse 
fike  that  of  Nestor,  which  Homer  compares  to 
the  flowing  of  honey  for  its  sweetness. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  thought  guilty  of  this 
flioess  I  am  speaking  of,  when  I  cannot  con- 
ekide  without  observing,  that  Milton  certainly 
thought  of  this  passage  in  Homer,  when^  in  his 
description  of  an  eloquent  spirit,  he  says, 

'  His  tongue  dropped  manna.* 
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Dnm  tacent,  clamant.  Tull. 

Their  silence  pleads  aloud. 

Sheer-lane,  Fehruaty  13. 

SiLENCK  is  sometimes  more  signiH.dant  and 
soblime,  than  the  most  noble  and  most  expres- 
sive eloquence,  and  is  on  many  occasions  the 
indication  of  a  great  mind.  Several  authors 
have  treated  of  silence,  as  a  part  of  duty  and 
diacretion ;  but  none  of  them  have  considered  it 
in  this  light  Homer  compares  the  noise  and 
claniour  of  the  Trojans  advancing  towards  the 
enemy,  to  the  cackling  of  cranes,  when  they 
invade  an  army  of  pigmies.  On  the  contrary, 
be  makes  his  countrymen  and  favourites,  the 
Greeks,  move  forward  in  a  regular  and  deter- 
mined  march,  and  in  the  depth  of  silence.  I 
find  in  the  accounts,  which  are  given  us  of 
aome  of  the  more  eastern  nations,  where  the  in- 
habitants are  disposed  by  their  constitutions 
and  climates  to  higher  strains  of  thought,  and 
more  elevated  raptures  than  what  we  feel  in 
the  northern  regions  of  the  world,  that  silence 
is  a  religious  exercise  among  them.  For  when 
their  public  devotions  are  in  the  greatest  fer- 
Toor,  and  their  hearts  lifled  up  as  high  as  words 
can  raise  them,  there  are  certain  suspensions 
of  soond  and  motion  for  a  time,  in  which  the 
mind  is  left  to  itself^  and  supposed  to  swell  with< 
■ttch  secret  conceptions  as  are  too  big  for  utter- 
uce.  I  have  myself  been  wonderfully  delight- 
ed with  a  master-piece  of  music,  when,  ia  the 
very  tumult  and  ferment  of  their  harmony,  all 
the  voices  and  instruments  have  stopped  short 
on  a  sodden ;  and,  .after  a  little  pause,  recovered 
themselves  again;  as  it  were,  and  renewed  the 
concert  in  all  its  parts.  This  short  interval  of 
silence  has  had  more  music  in  it,  than  any  the 
Bame  space  of  time  before  or  af^er  it  There 
ire  two  instances  of  silence  in  the  two  greatest 
posts  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  sometiiing  in 
them  as  sublime  as  any  of  their  speeches  in 
tbeir  whole  works.    The  first  is  that  of  Ajaz, 


m  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses, 
who  had  been  the  rival  of  this  great  man  in  his 
li&,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  his  death,  upon 
meeting  his  shade  in  the  region  of  departed  he- 
roes,  mlikes  his  submission  to  him  with  a  hu- 
mility next  to  adoration,  which  the  other  passes 
over  with  dumb,  sullen  majesty,  and  such  a 
silence,  as,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus,  had 
more  greatness  in  it  than  any  thing  he  could 
have  spoken. 

The  next  instance  I  shall  mention  is  in  Vir- 
gil, where  the  poet  doubtless  imitates  this  si- 
lence  of  Ajax  in  that  of  IKdo ;  though  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  his  commentators  nave  taken 
notice  of  it  ^neas,  finding  among  the  shades 
of  despairing  lovers  the  ghost  of  her  who  had 
lately  died  for  him,  with  the  wound  still  fresh 
upon  her,  addresses  himself  to  her  with  expand- 
ed arms,  floods  of  tears,  and  the  most  passionate 
professions  of  his  own  innocence,  as  to  what 
had  happened;  all  which  Dido  receives  with 
the  dignity  and  disdain  of  a  resenting  loveir, 
and  an  injured  queen ;  and  is  so  far  from  vouch- 
safing him  an  answer,  that  she  does  not  give 
him  a  single  look.  The  poet  represents  her  as 
turning  away  her  face  from  him  while  he  spoke 
to  her ;  and,  after  having  kept  her  eyes  some 
time  upon  the  ground,  as  one  that  heard  and 
a>ntemned  his  protestations,  flying  from  him 
into  the  grove  of  myrtle,  and  into  the  arras  of 
another,  whose  fidelity  had  deserved  her  love.* 

I  have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedj 
have  been  very  defective  in  this  particular,  and 
that  they  might  have  given  great  beauty  to 
their  works,  by  certain  stops  and  pauses  in  the 
representation  of  such  passions  as  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  language  to  express.  There  is 
something  like  this  m  tlie  last  act  of  *  Venice 
Preserved,*  where  Pierre  is  brought  to  an  infa- 
mous execution,  and  begs  of  his  friend,  as  a 
reparation  for  past  injuries,  and  the  only  &vour 
he  could  do  him,  to  rescue  him  fVom  the,  igno- 
miny  of  the  wheel  by  stabbing  him.  As  he  is 
going  to  make  this  dreadful  request,  he  is  not 
able  to  communicate  it;  but  withdraws  his  face 
from  his  friend's  ear,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
The  melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon, 
and  continues  until  he  has  recovered  himself 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises 
in  the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inexpressible, 
and  an  idea  of  such  a  complicated  distress  in 
the  actor,  as  words  cannot  utter.  It  would  look  < 
as  ridiculous  to  many  readers,  to  give  rules  and 
directions  for  proper  silences,  as  for  *  penning 
a  whisper  :*  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  ex> 
tremity  of  most  passions,  particularly  surprise, 
admiration,  astonishment,  nay,  rage  itself,  there 
is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  plajr 
stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience 
fixed  in  an  agreeable  suspense,'  during  the  si- 
lence of  a  skilful  actor. 

But  silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an 
advantage,  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  ca- 
lumny and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give 
no  just  occasion  for  thcni.  We  might  produce 
aq  example  of  it  in  tlie  behaviour  of  one,  in 
^hom  it  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  and  one, 
whose  silence,  as  well  as  his  person,  was  alto. 


*  Siclueus. 
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^ether  divine.  When  one  coiudden  this  snb- 
ject  only  in  its  Bublimity,  thtt  rreat  initanocT 
could  not  but  occur  to  me-;  and  aince  I  only 
make  use  of  it  to  show  the  highest  example  of 
it,  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  in  it  To  forbear  re. 
plying  to  an  unjust  reproach,  and  overlook  it 
with  a  generous,  or,  if  possible,  with  an  entire 
neglect  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  a 
great  mind :  And  I  must  confess,  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  antiquity,  I  do  not  so  much  admire*  them, 
that  they  deserved  the  praise  of  the  whole  ase 
they  lived  in,  as  because  tfaoy  contemned  the 
envy  and  detraction  of  it 

All  that  is  incumbent  on  a  man  of  worth, 
who  suffers  under  so  ill  a  treatment,  is  to  lie  bv 
for  some  time  in  silence  and  obscurity,  until 
the  prejudice  of  the  time  be  over,  and  his  repu- 
tation cleared.  I  have  often  read,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  a  legacy  of  the  famous  lord 
Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  our 
own  or  any  country  has  produced.  Afler  hav- 
ing bequeathed  his  soul,  body,  and  estate,  in  the 
usual  form,  he  adds,  *  My  name  and  memory  I 
leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  countrymen 
after  some  time  be  passed  over.' 

At  the  same  time,  that  I  recommend  this 
philosophy  to  others,  I  must  confess,  I  am  so 
poor  a  proficient  in  it  myself,  that  if  in  the 
course  of  my  lucubrations  it  happens,  as  it  has 
done  more  than  once,  that  my  paper  is  duller 
than  in  conscience  it  ought  to  be,  I  think  the 
time  an  age  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting  out  another,  and  growing  famous  again  for 
two  days. 

I  must  not  close  my  discourse  upon  silence 
without  informing  my  reader,  that  I  nave  by  me 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposiopeiis  called 
an  et  eatera;  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by 
aome  learned  authors,  and  particularly  by  the 
great  Littleton,  who,  as  my  lord  chief  justice 
Coke  observes,  had  a  most  admirable  talent  at 
an  Sfc 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  oblige  the  pretty  fellows,  and  my  fair 
readers,  I  nave  thought  fit  to  insert  the  whole 
passage  above-mentiooed  relating  to  Dido,  as  it 
IS  translated  by  Mr.  Dryden.* 

Not  fkr  from  thr*nce,  the  monmfnl  fields  appear; 
flo  called  from  lovors  that  inhabit  there. 
The  sonlf,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 
In  eecret  Mlitude,  and  myrtle  ghades, 
Make  endl«>8s  moans ;  and,  pining  with  desire. 
Lament  too  late  their  unextinfruiRhcd  lire. 
Here  Procria,  Eriphyle  here,  he  found 
Barins  her  l»rcast,  yvx  bleeding  with  the  wound 
Made  by  hpr  son.    He  raw  Paniphac  there. 
With  Ptodra'fl  «host.  a  foul  ince«>tuoii8  pair: 
There  Laodamia  with  Evarlnp  moves  : 
Unhappy  both ;  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 
Coeneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man  ;  • 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Not  fkr  from  these  Phenician  Dido  stood : 
IVesh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bathed  in  blood : 
Whom,  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew. 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtfril  view, 

g>oubtful  OS  he  who  runs  through  dusky  nicrht, 
r  thinks  he  se^^s  the  moon's  uncertain'light,) 
With  tears  he  first  approached  the  sullen  shads 
And,  as  his  love  inspired  him,  thus  he  said : 
Unhappy  queen !  then  is  the  common  breath 
Of  rumoor  true,  in  your  reported  death? 

*  JSneid,  book  vi.  40. 


And  I,  alas,  the  cause!  ^  beaven  I  vow,    «  - 
And  all  the  powers  that  rule  the  raalmi  belowt 
Unwilling  I  Ibraook  your  friendly  atate 
'  Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  foroed  by  (Hte ; 
T\pm  fods,  that  fhte,  whose  unrcsired  mi^lit 
•Have  seyt  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light, 
lliroagh  the  vast  empira  of  eternal  night. 
Nor  dared  I  tb  preaanie,  thatf  pressed  wilh  crkC 
My  flight  should  urge  you  lo  this  dire  relief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows; 
*Tis  the  last  infterview  that  ftte  allows!* 
In  vain  he  thus  attemnu  her  mind  to  move, 
^i'wYi  tears  and  prayen,  and  l^te  repenting  love. 
Disdainfully  she  looked ;  then  turning  round. 
But  fixed'her  eyes  unmoved  upon  thcHfround ; 
And  what  he  says,  aqd  swears,  regaru  no  raoie 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows  roar ; 
But  whirled  away,  fb  shun  his  hateftl  sig^ 
Hid  in  the  forest,  andlhe  shades  of  night  : 
Then  sought  Sichsus  through  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  eqaalled  all  ber  love. 


Na  131.]      Tkundaif^  Ftbnury  16,1709. 

Quia  talia  fkndo 

Mynnidonom,  D(4<qiamvai  aut  dori  miles  ulyMei, 
Tempeiet  4  lacr^nus  }  Vtrg.  Mn.  U.  8. 


-Sttch  woea 


K<rt  even  the  hardest  of  our  foee  eoald  bear, 
N^  stem  UiyMes  tell  without  a  tear.       JDrfte. 

t 

SheerAane^  Fthruary  15. 

I  was  awakened  very  earlv  this  morning  by 
the  dietant  crowing  of  a  cock,  which  I  thooght 
had  tlie  finest  pipe  I  ever  heard.  He  seemed  to. 
me  to  strain  njs  voice  more  than  ordinary,  as 
if  he  designed  to  make  himself  heard  to  the  re- 
motest comer  of  this  lane.  Having  entertained 
myself  a  little  before  I  went  to  bed  with  a  dis- 
course  on  the  transmigration  of  men  into  other 
animals,  I  cotild  not  hot  fancy  that  this  was  the 
seal  of  some  drowsy  bell-man  who  used  to  sleep 
upon  his  post,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to 
do  penanoe  in  feathers,  and  distineniah  the 
several  watches' of  the  night  under  the  outside 
of  a  cock.  While  I  was  thinking  of  the  oondi« 
tion  of  this  poor  belUman  in  masquerade,  I 
heard  a  great  knocking  at  my  door,  and  was 
soon  afler  told  by  my  maid;  that  my  worthy 
friend,  the  tall  black  gentleman,  who  frequents 
the  coffee-houses  hereabouts,  desired  to  speak 
with  me.  This  ancient  Pjfthagortan^  who'  has 
as  much  honesty  as  any  man  living,  bnt  good 
nature  to  an  excess,  brought  me  the  following 
petition ;  which  I  am  apt  to  believe  he  penned 
himself,  the  petitioner  not  being  able  to  express 
his  mind  on  paper  under  his  present  form,  how- 
ever famous  he  miffht  have  been  for  writing 
verses  when  he  was  m  his  original  shape. 

*  To  laaac  Bickentafft  Etquire^  Cenmr  of  OrtA 

Britain, 

*  The  humble  petition  of  Job  Chanticleer,  in  be- 
half of  himself,  and  many  other  poor  eufier- 
ers  in  the  .same  condition ;  from  my  Coop  in 
Clare-market,  Feb.  13, 1709,  sheweth : 

• 

*That  whereas  your  petitioner  is  truly  de- 
scended of  the  ancient  ft.mily  of  the  Chanti- 
cleers, at  Cock-hall  near  Rmnford  in  BIssex,  it 
has  been  his  misfortune  to  come  into  the  mer- 
cenary hands  of  a  certain  ill-disposed  person, 
commonly  called  a  higgler,  who,  under  tbe 
ck»e  confinement  of  a  ptnaier,  has  oomrejed 
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faim  and  many  others  up  to  London ;  but  hear- 
ing bj  chance  of  yoor  worship's  great  human- 
ity towards  robin -red-breasts  and  tom-tits,  he 
is  emboldened  to  beseech  you  to  take  his  de- 
pbrable  condition  into  your  tender  considera- 
tion, who  otherwise  must  suffer,  with  many 
thousands  more  as  innocent  a»  himself,  that  in- 
human barbarity  of  a  Shrove-Tuesday  persecu- 
tion.* Wo  hambly  hope,  that  our  courage  and 
vigilance  may  plead  for  us  on  this  occasion. 

*  Your  poor  petitioner  most  earnestly  implores 
your  immediate  protection  fh>m  the  insolence 
of  the  rabble,  the  batteries  of  cat-sticks,  and  a 
painful  lingering  death, 

*  And  your  petitioner,  &&* 

Upon  delivery  of  this  petition,  the  worthy 
gentleman,  who  presented  it,  told  me  the  cus- 
toms of  many  wise  nations  of  the  east,  through 
which  he  had  travelled ;  that  nothing  was  more 
fiequent  than  to  see  a  derrise  lay  out  a  whole 

1rear*8  income  ip  the  redemption  of  larks  or 
innets  that  had  unhappily  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  bird-catchers ;  that  it  was  also  usual  to  run 
between  a  dog  and  a  bull  to  keep  them  from 
hurting  one  another,  or  to  lose  the  use  of  a  limb 
in  parting  a  couple  of  furious  mastiffs.  He 
then  insisted  upon  the  ingratitude  and  dtstn- 
genutljff  of  treating  in  this  manner  a  necessary 
and  domestic  animal,  that  has  made  the  whole 
house  keep  good  hours,  and  called  up  the  cook- 
maid  lor  five  years  together.  *  What  would  a* 
TurkI  say,*  contin&ed  he,  *  should  he  hear,  that 
it  is  a  common  entertainment  in  a  nation, 
which  pretends  to  be  one  of  the  most'  civilized 
of  Europe,  to  tie  an  innocent  animal  to  a  stake, 
and  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  who  has 
perhaps  been  the*  euardian  and  proveditor  of  a 
a  poor  family,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  get 
tgg9  for  his  mistress  7* 

A  thought  what  this  gentleman  said  was  very 
reasooabfe ;  and  have  often  wondered,  that  we 
do  not  lay  aside  a  custom,  which  makes  us  ap- 
pear barbarous  to  nations  much  more  rude  and 
mpoliahed  than  ourselves.    Some  Freitth  wri- 
ters have  represented  this  diversion  of  the  com- 
Bon  people  much  to  our  disadvantage,  and  im- 
paled  it  to  natural  fierceness  and  cruelty  of 
temper ;  as  they  do  some  other  entertainments 
peculiar  to  our  nation:  I  mean  those  elegant 
divcrsioas  of  buU-bating  and  prize-fighting,  with 
the  like  ingenious  recreations  of  the  Bear-gar- 
den.    I  wish  I  knew  how  to  answer  this  re- 
proach which  is  cast  upon  us,  and  excuse  the 
death  of  so  many  innocent  cocks,  bulls,  dogs, 
and  bears,  as  have  been  set  together  by  the  ears, 
or  <lied  untimely  deaths,  only  to  make  us  sport 
It  will  be  said,  that  these  are  the  entertain. 
ments  of  common  people.    It  is  true ;  but  they 
are  the  entertainments  of  no .  other  common 
pco(4c.    Besides,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a  tinc- 
ture of  the  same  savage  spirit  in  the  diversions 
of  those  of  higher  rank,  and  more  renned  relish, 
observes,  that  the  English  theatre  very 


*  The  sricinal  date  of  this  paper  is  '  Fnm  Toosday 
r^bL  14.  to  Tbaraday  Fk^b.  ift.  im* 
f  Disiiifena(raan(»i. 

t  Tbe  word  TVrfc,  in  and  here  to  mgnitf  a  im>9g$^  or 
bat  in  tlie  laafttage  of  Turkey  it  means  a 


much  delights  in  Uoodshed,  which  he  likewise 
represents  as  an  indication  of  our  tempers.  I 
must  own,  there  is  something  very  horrid  in  the 
public  executions  of  an  English  tragedy.  Stab- 
bing and  poisoning,  which  are  performed  bdiind 
the  scenes  in  other  nations,  must  be  done  opeply 
among  us,  to  gratify  the  audience. 

When  poor  Sandford*  was  upon  the  stage,  I 
have  seen  him  groaning  upon  a  wheel,  stuck 
with  daggers,  impaled  luive,  calling  his  ezecu- 
tidners,  with  a  dying  voice,  *  cruel  dogs  and 
villains  1*  and  all  this  to  please  his  judicious 
spectators,  who  were  wonderfully  delighted 
with  seeing  a  man  in  torment  so  well  acted. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  politeness  of  our  English 
stage,  in  regard  to  decorum,  is  very  extraordi- 
nary. We  act  murders,  to  show  our  intrepidity; 
and  adulteries,  to  show  bur  gallantry :  both 
of  them  are  frequent  in  our  most  taking  plays, 
with  this  diflbrence  only,  that  the  former  are 
done  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  and  the  latter 
wrouffht  up  to  such  a  height  upon  the  stage, 
that  Uiey  are  almost  put  in  execution  be&re  the 
actors  can  get  behind  the  scenes. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought,  that  there  is 
just  ground  for  those  consequences  which  our 
enemies  draw'  against  us  from  these  practices ; 
but  methinks  one  would  be  sorry  for  any  man- 
ner  of  occasion  for  such  misrepresentations  of  . 
us.  The  virtues  of  tenderness,  compassion,  and 
humanity,  are  those  by  which  men  are  distin. 
|ruished  from  brutes,  as  much  as  by  reason 
Itself;  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  reproach  to 
a  nation,  to  distinguish  itself  from  all  others 
by  any  defect  in  these  particular  virtues.  For 
which  reasons,  I  hope  that  my  dear  country- 
men will  no  longer  expose  themselves  by  an  ef> 
fusion  of  blood,  whether  it  be  of  theatrical  heroes, 
coeks,  or  any  other  innocent  animals,  which  we 
are  not  obliged  to  slaughter  for  our.safety,  con* 
venience,  or  nourishment  When  any  of  these 
ends  are  not  served  in  the  destruction  of  aliv- 
•ing  creature,  I  cannot  but  pronounce  it  a  great 
piece  of  cruelty,  if  not  a  kind  of  murder. 
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Quod  si  in  hoe  erro,  quod  animos  hominnm  tnunor- 
tales  esse  credam,  libentererro ;  nee  mihi  banc  errorem, 
quo  delector,  dam  vivo,  extorqueri  volo :  sin  mortuus, 
ut  quidam  minutt  pbilosopbi  censeut,  nihil  flentiam; 
non  vereor,  ne  buno  crrorem  meum  mortui  pbiloiophi 
irrideant.— Oieetv,  De  Senect.  cap,  ult,  £d.  Verburgii, 
Vol.  X.  p.  375a 

But  if  I  err  in  believing  tbat  the  eouls  of  men  are  im* 
mortal,  I  willingly  err ;  nor  while  I  live  would  I  wifib  to 
have  tbii  deligbtAil  error  extorted  from  me:  and  if 
after  death  I  shall  tbel  nothing,  aa  lome  minute  phi- 
losophers think,  I  am  not  afVaid  lest  dead  pfailoeopbera 
abould  laugh  at  me  for  the  error. 

Shewlane,  February  17. 

Skvi&al  letters,  which  I  have  lately  received, 
give  me  information,  that  some  well-disposed 
persons  have  taken  offence  at  my  using  the  word 
Free-thifiker,  as,  a  term  of  reproach.    To  set, 

^  Sandfbrd  was  an  eztellent  actor  in  disagreeable 
cbaracten ;  he  had  a  low  and  crooked  person,  and  such 
bodily  defects  as  were  too  strong  to  be  admitted  into 
great  or  amiable  characters,  so  that  he  was  the  stage* 
villain,  not  by  eboioe,  but  from  neoessity. 
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therefore,  this  matter  in  a  clear  U^ht,  I  most 
declare,  that  no  one  can  have  a  greater  venera- 
tion than  myself  for  the  Free-thinkers  of  anti- 
quity ;  who  acted  the  same  part  in  those  trmes, 
as  the  grreat  men  of  the  reformation  did  inseve- 
ral  nations  of  Europe,  by  exerting  themselves 
against  the  idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  times 
in  whioh  they  lived^  It  was  by  this  noble  im- 
pulse that  Socrates  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as 
all  the  philsophers  of  note  in  Greece,  and  Cicero, 
Seneca,  with  all  the  learqed  men  of  Rome,  en- 
deavoured to  enlighten  their  contemporaries 
amidst  the  darkness  and  ignorance  in  which 
the  world  was  then  sunk  and  buried. 

The  great  points  which  these  free-Uiinkers 
endeavoured  to  establish  and  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  men,  were,  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  soperintendency  of  providence,  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  and  the  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  They  all  complied  with  the 
religion  of  their  country,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  such  particulars  as  did  not  contradict  and 
peryert  these  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  the  persons  who 
flow  set  up  for  free-thinkers,  are  such  as  en- 
deavour, by  a  little  trash  of  words  and  sophis- 
try, to  weaken  and  destroy  those  very  princi- 
ples, for  t)ie  vindication  of  which,  freedom  of 
thought  at  first  became  laudable  and  heroic. 
These  apostates  from  reason  and  good  sense, 
can  look  at  the  glorious  frame  of  nature,  with- 
out paying  an  adoration  .to  Him  that  raised 
it;  can  consider  the  great  revolutions  in  the 
universe,  without  liHing  up  their  minds  to  that 
superior  power  which  hath  the  direction  of  it ; 
can  presume  to  censure  the  Deity  in  his  ways 
towards  men;  can  level  mankind  with  the 
beasts  that  perish  ;  can  extinguish  in  their  own 
•minds  all  the  pleasing  hopes  of  h  future  state, 
and  lull  themselves  into  a  stupid  security  against 
the  terrors  of  iL  If  one  were  to  take  the  word 
priestcraft  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  shallow 
monsters,  they  would  be  immediately  struck 
dumb.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this  single  term 
that  they  endeavour  to  disappoint  the  good 
works  of  the  most  learned  and  venerable  order 
of  men,  and  harden  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant 
against  the  very  light  of  nature,  and  the  com- 
mon  received  notions  of  mankind.  We  ought 
not  to  treat  such  miscreants  as  these  upon  the 
foot  of  fair  disputants ;  but  to  pour  out  contempt 
upon  them,  and  speak  of  them  with  scorn  and 
infamy,  as  the  pests  of  society,  the  revilers  of 
human  nature,  and  the  blasphemers  of  a  Being, 
whom  a  good  man  would  rather  die  than  hear 
dishonoured.  Cicero,  after  having  mentioned 
the  great  heroes  of  knowledge  that  recom- 
mended this  divine  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  s<}ul,  calls  those  small  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
who  declared  against  it,  certain  minute  philoso- 
phen^  using  a  diroiautive  even  of  the  word  little, 
to  express  the  despicable  opinion  be  had  of 
them.  The  contempt  he  throws,  upon  them  in 
another  passage  is  yet  more  remarkable ;  where, 
to  show  the  mean  thoughts  he  entertains  of 
them,  he  declares  *  he  would  rather  be  in  the 
wrong  with  Plato,  than  in  the  right  with  such 
company.*  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the 
world  so  ridiculous  as  one  of  these  grave  philo- 


sophical free-thinkers,  that  hath  neither  pss- 
sions  nor  appetites  to  gratify,  no  heats  of  blood, 
nor  vigour- of  constitution,  that  can  turn  his 
systems  of  infidelity  to  bis  advantage,  or  raise 
pleasures  out  of  them  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  of  a  hereafter.  One  that  has 
neither  wit,  gallantry^  mirth,  or  youth,  to  in- 
dulge by  these  notions,  but  only  a  poor,  joyless, 
uncomfbrtal)lo  vanity  of  distinguishing  himself 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mischievous  lunatic,  than  a  mis- 
taken philosopher.  A  chaste  infidel,  a  specula- 
tive libertine,  is  an  animal  that  I  should  not 
believe  to  be  in  nature,  did  I  not  sometimes 
meet  with  this  species  of  men,  that  plead  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  passions  in  the  midst  of 
a  severe  studious  life,  and  talk  against  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  over  a  dish  of  coffee. 

I  would  fain  ask  a  minute  philosopher,  iribat 
good  he  proposes  to  mankind  by  the  publiaUng 
of  his  doctrines?  Will  they  make  a  man  a 
better  citizen.  Or  father  of  a  family ;  a  more 
endearing  husband,  friend,  or* son?  will  they 
enlarge  his  publie  or  private  virtues,  or  correct 
any  of  his  frailties  or  vices  ?  What  is  there 
either  joyful  or  glorious  in  such  opinion^  ?  do 
they  either  refresh  or  enlarge  our  thoughts? 
do  they  contribute  to  the  happiness,  or  raise  the 
dignity,  of  human  nature  ?  The  only  good  that 
I  have  ever  heard  pretended  to,  is,  that  they 
banish  terrors,  and  set  the  mind  at  ease.  But 
.whose  terrors  do  tliey  banish  ?  It  is  certain, 
if  there  were  any  strength  in  their  arguments, 
they  would  give  greater  disturbance  to  minds  that 
are  influenced  by  virtue,  honour,  and  morality, 
and  take  from  us  the  only  comforts  and  sup- 
ports of  affliction,  sickness,  and  old  age.  The 
minds,  therefore,  which  they  set  at  ease,  are 
only  those  of  impenitent  criminals  and  male- 
factors, and  which,  not  the  good  of  mankind, 
should  be  in  perpetual  terror  and  alarm. 

I  must  confess,  notliing  is  more  usual  than 
for  a  free-thinker,  in  proportion  as  the  insolence 
of  scepticism  is  abated  in  him  by  years  aod 
knowledge,  or  humbled  and  beaten  down  by 
sorrow,  or  sickness,  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
general  conceptions  of  reasonable  creatures; 
so  that  we  frequently  see  the  apostates  turning 
from  their  revolt  towards  the  end  of  their  lives, 
and  employing  the  refuse  of  their  parts  in  pro- 
moting those  truths  which  they  had  before  en- 
deavourcd  to  invalidate. 

The  history  of  a  gentleman  in  France  is  very 
well  known,  who  was  so  zealous  a  promoter  of 
infidelity,  that  he  had  got  together  a  select 
company  of  disciples,  and  travelled  into  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  make  converts.  In  the  midst 
of  his  fantastical  success  he  fell  sick,  and  was 
reclaimed  to  such  a  sense  of  his  condition,  that 
after  he  had  passed  some  time  in  great  agonies 
and  horrors  of  mind,  he  begged  those  who  had 
the  care  of  burying  him,  to  dress  his  body  in 
the  habit  of  a  capuchin,  that  the  devil  might  not 
run  away  with  it;  and  to  do  further  justice  upcok 
himself,  desired  them  to  tie  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  as  a  mark  of  that  ignominious  puniab- 
ment,  which,  in  hb  own  thoughts,  he  had  .so 
justly  deserved. 

I  would  not  have  persecution  so  far  disgraced, 
as  to  wish  these  vermin  might  be  animadverted 
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oa  by  any,  legal  penalties^  though  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  reasonable,  that  those  few  of 
them  who  die  in  the  professions  of  their  infi- 
delity, should  have  such  tokens  of  infamy  fixed 
upon  them,  as  might  distinguish  those  bodies 
which  are  given  up  by  the  owners  to  oblivion 
and  putrefaction,  from  those  which  rest  in  hope, 
ahd  shall  rise  in  giory.  But  at  the  same  time 
that  I  am  against  doing  them  the  honour  of  tlie 
notice  of  our  laws,  which  ought  not  to  suppose 
there  are  such  criminals  in  being,  I  have  often 
wondered,  how  they  can  bo  tolerated  in  any 
mixed  conversations,  while  they  are  venting 
these  absurd  opinions ;  and  should  think,  that  if, 
on  any  such  occasions,'  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
robust  Christians  in  the  company  would  lead 
one  of  those  gentlemen  to  a  pump,  or  convey 
him  into  a  Uanket,  they  would  do  yery  good 
service  both  to  church. and  state.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  laws  stand  in  this  particular; 
bat  I  hope,  whatever  knocks,  bangs,  o/  thumps, 
might  be  given  with  such  an  honest  intention, 
would  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
I  dare  say,  they  would  not  be  returned  by  the 
person  who  receives  tbcm ;  for  whatever  these 
feols  may  say  in  the  vanity  of  their  hearts, 
tbey  are  too  wise  to  risk  their  lives  upon  the  un- 
certainty of  their  opinions. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  about  this  town, 
I  frequeated  the  ordinary  of  the  Black-horse  in 
Holborn,  where  the  person  that  usually  presided 
at  the  table  was  a  rou^h  old-fashioned  gentle- 
man, who,  according  to  the  customs  of  those  times 
had  been  the  major  and  preacher  of  a  regiment. 
It  happened  one  day  that  a  noisy  young  officer, 
bred  In-  France,  was  venting  some  new-fangled 
Botioas,  and  speaking,  in  the  gayety  of  his  hu- 
moor,  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
The  major,  at  first,  only  desired  him  to  talk 
more  respectfully  of  one  for  whom  all  the  com- 
pany had  an  honour ;  but,  finding  him  run  on 
in  his  extravagance,  began  to  reprimand  him 
allar  a  more  serious  manAer.    *  Young  man,* 
nid  he,  *  do  not  abuse  your  Benefactor  whilst 
yoQ  are  eating  his  bread.    Consider  whose  air 
yon  breathe,  whose  presence  you  are  In,  and 
who  it  is  that  gave  you  the  power  of  that  very 
^leecb  which  vou  make  use  of  to  his  dishonour.* 
The  young  fbflow,  who  thought  to  turn  matters 
*  into  a  jest,  asked  him  *if  he  was  going  to 
preach?*  but  at  the  same  time  desired  him  *  to 
take  care  what  he  said  when  he  spoke  to  a  man 
ofbonoor.*  *  A  man  of  honour  I'  says  the  major; 
*  thou  art  an  infidel  and  a  blasphemer,  and  I 
ahall  use  thee  as  such.*    In  short,  the  quarrel 
ran  ao  high,  that  the  major  was  desired  to  walk 
oaL     Upon  tlieir  coming  into  the  garden^  the 
old  fallow  advised  his  antagonist  to  consider  the 
niace    into  which  one  pass  might  drive  him ; 
Mft  finding  him  grow  upon  him  to  a  degree  of 
scQrriIity,as  believing  the  advice  proceeded  from 
fear  ;  *  Sirrah,*  says  he,  *  if  a  thunderbolt  does 
not  strike  thee  dead  before  I  come  at  thee,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  chastise  thee  for  thy  profaneness 
to  ihj  Maker,  and  thy  sauciness  to  his  servant* 
Upon    this  he  drew  his  sword,  and  cried  out 
vith  a  load  voice,  *The  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
at  Gideon  !*  which  «o  terrified  his  antagonist, 
that  h9  was  immediately  disarmed,  and  Uirown 
apon  hiM  knees.    In  this  posture  he  begged  his 


life ;  but  the  major  refused  to  grant  it,  before 
he* had  asked  pardon  for  his  ofiencu  in  a  short 
extemporary  prayer,  which  the  old  gentleman 
dictated  to  him  upon  the  spot,  and  which  his 
proselyte  repeated  alter  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  ordinary',  that  were  now  g&tlicred 
about  him  in  the  garden. 
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Beprendi  miserum  est:  Fabio  vel  jiidice  vincam. 

Hor.  1.  SAt.  ii.  ver.  ult. 

To  be  surprised,  is  «iire  a  wretched  tale,  * 

And  fur  the  tcuth  to  Fabius  I  appeal.       Franet*. 

Whitens  Chocolate-house^  February  18. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  VARXISII. 

Becausk  I  have  a  professed  aversion  to  long 
beginnings  of  stories,  I  will  go  into  this  at  once, 
by  telling  you,  tiiere  dwells  near  the  Royal 
Exchange  as  happy  a  couple  as  ever  entered 
into  wedlock.  These  live  in  that  mutual  con- 
fidence of  each  other,  which  renders  the  satis- 
faction  of  marriage  even  greater  than  those  of 
friendship,  and  makes  wife  and  husband  tiie 
dearest  appellations  of  human  lifb.  Mr.  Balance 
is  a  merchant  of  good  consideration,  and  under- 
stands the  world,  not  from  speculation,  but 
practice.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  an  honest 
house,  ever  bred  iti  a  family-way;  and  has, 
from  a  natural  good  undcrstandiil^,  and  great 
innocence,  A  freedom  which  men  of  sense  know 
to  be  the  certain  sign  of  virtue,  and  fools  take  to 
be  an  eneouragement  to  vice. 

Tom  Varnish,  a  young  gentleman  of  tlie 
Middle  Temple,  by  the  bounty  of  a  good  father, 
who  was  so  obligmg  as  to  die,  and  leave  him, 
in  his  twenty  fourth  year,  besides  a  good  estate, 
a  large  sum  which  lay  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Balance,  had  by  this  means  an  intimacy  at  his 
houldl^  and,. being  one  of  those  hard  students 
who  read  plays  for  their  improvement  in  the  law, 
took  his  rules  of  life  from  thence.  Upon  mature 
deliberation,  he  conceived  it  very  proper,  that 
he,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town, 
should  have  an  intrigue  with  his  merchanVs 
wife.  He  no  sooner  thoaght  of  this  adventure, 
but  he  began  it  by  an  amorous  epistle  to  the 
lady,  and  a  faithful  promise  to  wait  upon  her  at 
a  certain  hour  the  next  evening,  when  he  knew 
her  husband  was  to  be  absent 

The  letter  was  no  sooner  received,  but  it  was 
communicated  to  the  husband,  and  produced  no 
other  efiect  in  him,  than  that  he  joined  with 
his  wife  to  raise  all  the  mirth  they  could  out  of 
this  fantastical  piece  of  gallantry.  They  were 
so  little  concerned  at  this  dangerous  man  of 
mode,  that  they  plotted  ways  to  perplex  him 
without  hurting  him.  Varnish  comes  exactly 
at  his  hour ;  and  the  laTdy^s  well-acted  confusion 
at  his  entrance  gave  him  opportunity  to  repeat 
some  couplets  very  fit  for  the  occasion  with 
very  much  grace  and  spirit  His  theatrical 
manner  of  making  love  was  interrupted  by  an 
alarm  of  the  husband*8  coming ;  and  the  wife, 
in  a  personated  terror,  bcsoeched  him,  *  if  he 
had  any  value  for  the  honour  of  a  woman  that 
loved  him,  he  would  jump  ont  of  the  window.* 
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He  did  so.  and  M  upon  feather-beds  placed  on 
parpoee  to  receive  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  ooQceived  how  great  the  jpy 
of  an  amorous  man  is  when  he  has  suffered  for 
his  mistress,  and  is  never  .the  worse  for  it. 
Varnish  the  next  day  writ  a  most  elegant  billet, 
wherein  he  said  all  that  imagination  could  form 
upon  the  occasion.  He  violently  protested, 
*  going  oat  of  the  window  was  no  way  terrible, 
bat  as  it  was  going  from  her;*  with  several  other 
kind  expressions,  which  procured  him  a  second 
assignation.  Upon  his  second  visit,  he  was 
conveyed  by  a  faithful  maid  into  her  bed-cham. 
he'r^  and  left  there  to  expect  the  arrival  of  iier 
mistress.  But  the  wench,  according  to  her  in- 
structions, ran  in  again  to  him,  and  locked  the 
door  after  her  to  keep  out  her  master.  She 
had  just  t^me  enough  to  convey  the  lover  into 
a  chest  before  she  admitted  the  husband  and 
his  wife  into  the  room.  . 

•^You  may  be  sore  that  trunk  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  opened ;  but  upon  her  husband's 
ordering  it,  she  assured  him,  '  she  had  taken 
all  the  care  imaginable  in  packing  up  the  things 
with  her  own  hands,  and  he  might  send  the 
trunk  abroad  as  soon  as  he  thou^fht  fit'  The 
easy  husband  believed  his  wife,  and  the 
good  couple  went  to  bed ;  Varnish  having  the 
happiness  to  pass  the  night  in  his  mistress's 
bed-chamber  without  molestation.  The  mom- 
ing  arose,  bat  our  bver  was  not  well  situated 
to  observe  her  blushes ;  so  that  all  we  know  of 
his  sentiments  on  this  occasion  is,  that  he  heard 
Balance  ask  for  the  key,  and  say;  *  ho  would 
himself  go  with  this  chest,  and  have  it  opened 
before  the  captain  of  the  ship,  for  the  greater 
safety  of  so  valuable  a  lading.' 

The  goods  were  hoisted  away ;  and  Mr.  Ba- 
lance, marching  by  his  chest  with  great  care 
and  diligence,  omitted  nothing  that  might  give 
his  passen^r  perplexity.  But,  to  consummate 
all,  he  delivered  the  chest,  with  strict  charge, 
'hi  case  they  were  in  danger  of  being  iiaMm,  to 
throw  it  overboard,  for  there  were  letters  in  it, 
the  matter  of  which  might  be  of  great  service 
to  the  enemy.* 

K.  B.  It  is  not  thought  advisable  to  proceed 
further  in  this  aqcount ;  Mr.  Varnish  being  just 
returned  from  his  travels,  and  willing  to  con- 
ceal the  occasion  of  his  first  applying  himself 
to  the  languages. 

SL  Jame9*8  Coffee-houBe,  Fehmary  20. 

TJiis  day  came  in  a  mail  from  Holland,  with 
a  confirmatipn  of  our  late  advices,  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  would .  very  suddenly  be  set  on  foot, 
and  that  yachts  were  appointed  by  the  States 
to  convey  the  ministers  of  France  from  Moer* 
dyke  to  Gertruydenburffh,  which  is  appointed 
for  the  place  wherein  this  important  negotia- 
tion is  to  be  transacted.  •  It  is  said,  this  affair 
has  been  in  agitation  ever  since  the  close  of 
the  last  campaign;  Mons.  Pettecum  having 
been  appointed  to  receive  from  time  to  time  the 
overtures  of  the  enemy.  During  the  whole 
winter,  the  ministers  of  France  have  used  tlieir 
utmost  skill  in  forming  such  answers  as  might 
amuse  the  allies,  in  hopes  of  a  favourable  event 
either  in  the  north,  or  some  other  part  of  Eu- 


rope, which  might  dflUct  some  partof  the  lOi. 
ance  too  nearly  to  leave  it  in  a  capacity  of  sd. 
hering  firmly  to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  In 
all  this  transaction,  the  French  kug's  ownntme 
has  been  as  little  made  use  of  4s  posrible:  but 
the  season  of  the  year  advancing  too  fast  to  sd- 
mit  of  much  longer  delays  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  France,  Mons.  Torey,  in  the  name  of 
the  kingt  sent  a  letter  to  Mons.  Petteeofli, 
wherein  he  says,  *That  the  kuig  is  willing 
all  the  preliminary  articles  shall  rest  as  thej 

are  during  the  trebty  for  the  37th.* 

* 

Sheer-tatUt  February  26. 

I  have  been  earnestly  solicited  for  a  farther 
term,  for  wearing  the  fardingal  by  levenl  of 
the  fair  sex,  but  more  especially  1^  the  follow- 
ing petitioners. 

*  The  humble  petition  of  Deborah  Hark,  Sanh 
Threadpaper,  and  Rachel  Thimble,  spmtten 
and  single  women,  commonly  called  waiting- 
maids,  m  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
sisterhood ;  showeth : 

*That  your  worship  has  been  pleased  to 
order  and  command,  that  no  person  or  person 
shall  presume  to  wesf  qoilted  petticoats,  on 
forfeiture  of  the  said  petticoats,  or  penalty  of 
wearing  ruffs,  after  the  seventeenth  instant  now 
expired. 

'That  your  petitioners  have,  time  oot  of 
mind,  been  entitled  to  wear  their  ladiea'ciothes, 
or  to  sell  the  san&e. 

*  That  the  sale  of  the  said  clothes  is  spoifed 
by  yowr  worship's  said  prohibition. 

*  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humUv  praj, 
that  your  worship  will  please  to  allow,  that  all 
gentlewomen's  gentlewomen  may  be  allowed 
to  wear  the  said  dress,  or  to  repair  the  km 
of  such  a  perquisite  in.  such  manner  as  your 
worship  shall  think  fit 

'  And  yoor  petitioners,  &e.* 

I  do  allow  the  allegations  of  this  petition  to 
be  just  { and  forbid  all  persons,  but  the  petition* 
ers,  or. those  who  shall  purchase  them,  to  wnr 
the  said  garment  after  the  date  hereof. 
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Ter  centum  tonat  ore  Deos,  Brelmmqae,  Chaoiqae. 
Tergeminamque  Uccaten— r —       Firr.  -^^  ^^'  ^ 

He  thrioe  invokes  th*  infernal  powers  prolbund 

Of  Erebiii  and  Chaos ;  ttirioe  he  calls 

On  Hecate'i  triple  form Jt  WpiM. 

Sheer-lane,  February  33. 

Dick  Rettilx  and  I  sat  this  evening  hlsr 
than  the  rest  of  the  dub :  and  as  some  men 
are  better  compai\y  when  only  with  one  friend, 
others  when  there  is  a  larger  number,  I  found 
Dick  to  be  of  the  former  kind.  He  was  be- 
wailing to  me,  in  very  just  terms,  the  offences 
which  ne  frequently  met  with  in  the  abuse  of 
speech :  some  use  ten  times  mora  words  than 
the^  need ;  some  put  in  words  quite  foreign  to 
their  purpose ;  and  others  adorn  their  disconnss 
with  oalhs  and  blasphemies,  by  way  of  tiopss 
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and  figurefl.  What  my  good  friend  Bterted 
dwelt  upon  me  afler  1 6ame  home  this  evening, 
and  led  me  into  an  inquiry  with  myselff  whence 
should  arise  such  strange  excrescences  in  dis- 
course ?  whereas  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  rea- 
sonable beings,  that  the  sooner  a  man  speaks 
his  mind,  the  more  complaisant  he  is  to  the 
man  with  whom  he  talks:  but,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  1  am  come  to  this  resolution,  that 
for  one  ipan  who  speaks  to  be  understood,  there 
are  ten  who  talk  only  to  be  admired. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  little  independent 
syllables  called  expletives,  which  they  brought 
into  their  discourses  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  for  the  better  grace 
and  sound  of  their  sentences  and  periods.  I 
know  no  example  but  this,  which  can  autho-' 
rise  the  use  of  more  words  tlian  are  necessary, 
fiat  whether  it  be  from  this  freedom  taken  by 
that  wise  nation,  or  however  it  arises,  Dick 
Iteptile  hit  upoi»  a  very  just  and  common  cause 
of  offence  in  the  generality  of  people  of  all 
orders.  We  have  one  here  in  our  lane,  who 
speaks  nothing  without  quoting  an  authority ; 
fcr  rt  is  always  with  him,  so  and  so,  *  as  the 
man  said.*  He  asked  me  this  morning,  how 
I  did,  *  as  the  man  said  V  and  hoped  I  would 
cone  now  and  then  to  see  him,  *  as  the  man 
said.*  I  am  acquainted  with  another,  who  pever 
delivers  himself  upon  any  subject,  but  he  cries, 
'he  only  speaks  his  poor  judgment ;  this  is  his 
humble  opinion;  as  for  his  part,  if  he  might 
wesume  to  offer  any* thing  on  that  subject.* — 
But  of  all  the  persons  who  add  elegances  and 
superfluities  to  their  discourses,  those  who 
deserve  the  foremost  rank  are  the  swearers; 
and  the  lump  of  those  may,  I  think,  be  very 
aptly  divided  into  the  common  distinction  of 
high  and  low.  Dolness  and  barrenness  of 
ihougbt  is  Um  original  of  it  in  both  these  sects, 
and  they  differ  only  in  constitution.  The  low 
is  generally  a  phlegmatic,  and  the  high  a  chole- 
ric coxcomb.  The  man  of  phlegm  is  sensible 
of  tlic  emptiness  of  his  discourse,  and  will  tell 
you,  that,  *  l*fackins,*  such  a  thing  is  true ;  or,  if 
yva  warm  him  a  11(116,410  may  run  into  passion, 
•nd  cry,  *  Odsbodikins,  you  do  not  say  right' 
But  the  high  affects  a  sublimity  in  dulness,  and 
Invokes  *  hell  and  damnation'  at  the  breaking 
of  a  glass,  or  the  slowness  of  a  drawer. 

I  was  the  other  day  trudging  along  Fleet- 
street  on  foot,  and  an  old  army  friend  came  up 
with  me.  We  were  both  going  towards  West- 
minster ;  and,  finding  the  streets  were  so  crowd- 
ed that  we  could  not  keep  together,  we  resolved 
to  club  for  a  coach.  Thia  gentleman  I  knew  to 
be  the  first  of  the  order  of  tlie  choleric.  I  must 
confess,  were  there  no  crime  in  it,  nothing 
could  be  more  diverting  than  the  impertinence 
of  the  high  juror :  for,  whether  there  is  remedy 
or  not  against  what  offends  him,  still  he  is  to 
abow  he  is  offended;  and  he  must,  sure,  not 
4>iiut  to  be  magnificently  passionate,  by  falling 
on  all  thin)|[s  in  his  way.  We  were  stopped  by 
*  tnin  of  coaches  at  Templo-bar.  *.What  the 
devil  !*  says  my  companion, '  cannot  you  drive 
ofi«  ooachmaa  7  D'-^-n  you  all,  for  a  set  of 
MonM  of  whores ;  you  will  stop  here  to  be  paid 
by  the  hour !  There  is  not  such  a  set  of  oon- 
fiKmded  dogs  as  the  coacbmeu  unhanged !   But 


these  rascally  cita  '<  *  Ounds,  why  should  not 
there  be  a  tax  to  make  these  dogs  widen  their 
gates  ?  Oh !  but  the  hell-hounds  move  at  last.* 
*  Ay,*  said  I, '  I  knew  you  would  make  them 

whip  on,  if  once  tliey  heard  you.' *No»' 

says  he,  *but  would -it  not  fret  a  man  to  the 
devil,  to  pay  for  being  carried  slower  than  he 
can  walk  ?  Look  ye !  there  is  for  ever  a  stop 
at  this  hole  by  St.  Clement's  church.  Blood, 
you  dog  I  Hark  ye,  sirrah  I— — Why,  and  be 
d d  to  you,  do  not  you  drive  over  tliat  fel- 
low ?—-.— Thunder,  furies,  and  damnation!  I 
will  cut  your  ears  off,  you'  fellow  before 
there— Come  hither,  you  dog  you,  and  let 
me  wring  your  neck  round  your  shoulders.' 
We  had  a  repetition  of  the  same  eloquence  at 
Ehe  Cockpit,  and  the  turning  into  Palace-y^rd. 
This  gave  me  a  perfect  image  of  the  insigni- 
ficancy of  the  creatures  who  practice  this  enor- 
mity; and  made  me  conclude,  timt  it  is  c\'er 
want  of  sense  makes  a  man  guilty  in  this  kind. 
It  was  excellently  well  said,  *  that  this  folly 
had  no'  temptation  to  excuse  it,  no  man  being 
born  of  a  swearing  constitution.*  In  a  word, 
a  few  rumbling  words  and  consonants  clapped 
togetlier  without  any  sense,  will  make  an  ac- 
complished swearer.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
long  upon  this  blustering  impertinence,  which 
is  dready  banished  out  of  the  society  of  well- 
bred  men,  and  can  be  useful  only  to  bullies  and 
ill  tragic  writers,  who  would  have  sound  and 
noise  pass  for  courage  and  sense. 

SL  Jame8*$  Coffee-house,  February  ^. 

There  arrived  a  messenger  last  night  from 
Harwich,  who  lefl  that  place  just  as  tiie  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  going  on  board.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  important  general  going  out  by 
the  command  of  his  queen,  and  at  tlie  request 
of  his  country,  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  noble 
figure  which  Shakspeare  gives  Harry  the  Fiflh 
upon  his  expedition  against  France.  The  poet 
wishes  for  abilities  to  represent  so  great  a  hero : 

'  Oh  for  a  rouse  of  fire! 

Then  should  the  warlikr^  Harry  like  himself. 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  liis  heels, 

I^eash'd  in,  like  hoiindH,  should  lamiiie,  sword,  and  fire. 

Crouch  fi)r  employ incu  is.' 

A  conqueror  drawn  like  the  god  of  battle, 
with  such  a  dreadful  leash  of  hell-hounds  at  his 
command,  makes  a  picture  of  as  much  majesty 
and  terror  as  is  to  bo  met  with  in  any  poet 

Shakspeare  understood  the  force  of  tiiis  par- 
ticular allegory  so  well,  tliat  he  had  it  in  his 
thou^lits  in  another  passage,  which  is  altojjpther 
as  daring  and  sublime  as  the  former.  What  I 
mean  is  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Cepsnr,  where 
Antony,  after  having  foretold  the  blood.shed 
and  destruction  that  should  be  brought  upon 
the  earth  by  the  death  of  that  ^at  man,  to  fill 
up  the  horror  of  his  description,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

*  And  Osar'ii  spirit,  rajrin^  for  revenipR. 
With  Ate  by  bis  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Bhall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarches  voice. 
Cry  havoek ;  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.* 

I  do  not  question  but  these  quotations  will 
call  to  minn,  in  my  readors  of  leaniing  and 
taste,  that  imaginary  person  described  by  Vir- 
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gil  with  the  same  spirit  He  mentions  it  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  peace  which  was  restored  to 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  which  we  may  now 
hope  for  from  the  departure  of  that  great  man, 
who  has  given  occasion  to  these  reflections. 
The  temple  of  Janus,  says  he,  shall  be'  shut, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  military  Fury  shall  sit 
upon  a  pile  of  broken  arms,  loaded  with  a  hun- 
dred chains,  bellowing  with  madness,  and 
grinding  his  teeth  in  blood. 

Claudentur  belli  portie,  Furor  imirius  intus 

8eva  aedens  saper  arma,  ct  ccniara  vinctus  ahenis 

Post  terguiu  nodis,  freiuit  horridus  ore  crucnto. 

Firg.  ifin.  i.  298. 

Janns  himself  before  his  fane  shall  wait, 
And  keep  the  dreadful  issues  of  his  pale. 
With  bolts  and  iron  bara.    Within  roinains 
Imprisoned  Fury  bound  in  brazen  chains; 
High  on  a  trophy  raised  of  useless  arms, 
He  aits,  and  tiireats  the  world  with  vain  alarms. 

Drydvn, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  tickets  which  were  delivered  out  for  the 
benefit  of  Signor  Nicolini  Grimaldi  on  the 
twenty-fourth  instant,  will  be  taken  on  Tfaurs- 
day  the  second  of  March,  his  benefit  being  de- 
ferred until  that  day. 

N.  R  In  all  operas  for  the  future,  where  it 
thunders  and  lightens  in  proper  time,  and  in 
tune,  the  matter  of  the  said  lightning  is  to  be 
of  the  finest  rosin ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
the  same  which  is  used  to  the  best  Cremona 
fiddles. 

Note  also,  that  the  true  perfumed  lightning 
is  only  prepared  and  sold  by  Mr.  Charles  Lillie, 
at  the  corner  of  Beaufort-buildings. 

*«*  The  lady  who  has  chosen  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  for  her  Valentine,  and  is  at  a  loss  what  to 
present  him  with,  is  desired  to  make  him,  with 
her  own  hands,  a  warm  nightcap. 
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Secretosque  pios,  his  dantem  Jura  Catoncm. 

Firg.  iEn.  viii.  670. 

Apart  from  these,  the  happy  souls  he  draws. 

And  Gate's  pious  ghost  dispensing  laws.     Dryien, 

Sheer-lane^  February  24. 

It  is  an  argument  of  a  clear  and  worthy 
spirit  in  a  man  to  be  able  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  opinions  of  others,  so  far  as  not  to  let 
the  deference  due  to  the  sense  of  mankind  en- 
snare him  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason.  But  the  generality  of  the  world  are  so 
far  from  walking  by  any  such  maxim,  that  it  is 
almost  a  stand ijig  rule  to  do  as  others  do,  or  be 
ridiculous.  I  have  heard  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Hart,  speak  it  as  an  observation  among  the 
players,  *  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  grace, 
except  the  actor  has  forgot  that  he  is  before  an 
audience.*  Until  he  is  arrived  at  that,  his 
motion,  his  air,  his  every  step  and  gesture,  has 
something  in  them  which  discovers  lie  is  under 
a  restraint,  for  fear  of  being  ill  received ;  or  if 
he  considers  himself  as  in  uie  presence  of  those 
who  approve  his  behaviour,  yon  see  an  afiecta- 


tion  of  that  pleasure  run  through  his  whole 
carriage.    It  is  as  common  in  life,  as  upon  the 
stage,  to  behold  a  man  in  the  most  indiftrent 
action  betray  a  sense  he  has  of  doing  what  he 
is  about  gracefully.    Some  have  such  an  immo. 
derate  relish  for  applause,  that  they  expect  it 
for  things,  which  in  themselves  are  so  frivolous, 
that  it  IS  impossible,  without  this  affcctatioii, 
to  make  them  appear  worthy  either  of  blame 
or  praise.  There  is  Will  Glare,  so  passiouateiy 
intent  upon  being  admired,  that  when  you  see 
him  in  public  places,  every  muscle  of  his  fiics 
discovers,  his  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  what  figure  he  makes.-    He  will 
oflen  fall  into  a  musing  posture,  to  attract  ob- 
servation ;  and  is  then  obtruding  himself  upon 
the  company,  when  he  pretends  to  be  .with- 
drawn from  it*     Such  little  arts  are  the  certaia 
and  infallible  tokens  of  a  superficial  mind,  as 
the  avoiding  observation  is  the  sign  of  a  great 
and  sublime  one.    It  is  thei^fore  extremely 
difficult  for  a  man  to  judge  even  of  his  own 
actions,  without  fi)rming  to  himself  an  idea  of 
what  he  should  act,  were  it  in  his  power  to  exe- 
cute all  his  desires  without  the  observation  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.    There  is  an  allegorical 
fable  in  Plato,  which  seems  to  admonish  us, 
that  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with  onr- 
selves,  while  we  know  our  actions  are  to  pass 
the  censures  of  others ;  but,  had  we  the  power 
to  accomplish  all  our  wishes  unobserved,  we 
should  then  easily  inform  ourselves  how  far  we 
are  possessed  of  real  and  intrinsic  virtue.    The 
fiible  I  was  going  to  mention  is  that  of  Gyges, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  an  enchanted  ring, 
which  had  in  it  a  miraculous  quality,  making 
him  who  wore  it  visible  or  Invisible,  as  he 
turned  it  to  or  from  his  bod^.    The  use  Gyges 
made  of  his  occasional  Invisibility  was,  by  the 
advantage  of  it,  to  violate  a  queen,  and  marder 
a  king.    Tully  takes  notiee  ef  this  allegory, 
and   says  very  handsomely,  *that  a  man  of 
honour  who  had  such  a  ring  would  act  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  would  without  it'    It  is 
indeed  no  small  pitch  of  virtue,  under  thetemp^ 
tation  of  impunity,  and  the  hopes  of  acooid* 
pltshing  all  a  man  desires,  not  to  transgress  the 
rules  of  justice  and  virtue-;  but  this  is  rather 
not  being  an  ill  man,  than  being  positively  a 
good  one  ;  and  At  seems  wonderful,  that  so  great 
a  sotil  as  that  of  Tully  should  not  form  to  him- 
self a  thousand  worthy  actions,  which  a  virto* 
ous  mind  would  be  prompted  to  by  the  possession 
of  such  a  secret.    There  are  certainly  some 
part  of  mankind  who  are  guardian-bemgs  to 
the  other.    Sallust  could  say  of  Cato,  *  That  he 
had  rather  be,  than  appear,  good,*  but,  indeed, 
this  eulogium  rose  no  higher  than,  as  I  hist 
now  hinted,  to  an  inoffensiveness,  rather  than 
an  active  virtue.    Had  it  occurred  to  the  noble 
orator  to  represent,  in  his  language,  the  glorious 
pleasures  of  a  man  secretly  employed  in  benefi- 
cence and  generosity,  it  would  certainly  havs 
made  a  more  charming  page  than  any  he  has 
Icfl  behind  him.    How  might  a  man,  funiished 
with  Gyges's  secret,  employ  ii  in  bringing  to- 
gether distant  friends ;  laying  snares  for  cre- 
ating good-will  in  the  room  of  groundless  hatred; 
in  removing  the  pangs  of  an  unjust  jealousy, 
the  shyness  of  an  imperfect  reconoUiatioDi  and 
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tin  tremor  of  an  awftU  We  !  Such  a  one  could 
j^Te  confidence  to  buhfol  merit,  and  confusion 
to  overbearing  impudence. 

Certain  it  is,  that  secret  kindnesses  done  to 
mankiod  are  as  beautiful  aa  secret  injuries  are 
detestable.  To  be  invisibly  good,  is  as  godlike, 
is  to  be  invisibly  ill,  diabolical.  As  degenerate 
as  we  are  apt  to  say  the  age  we  live  in  is,  there 
are  still  amongst  us  men  of  illustrious  minds, 
who  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  good  actions,  ex- 
cept that  of  being  commended  ^for  them.  There 
happens,  among  other  very  worthy  instances 
ofa  public  spirit,  one  which  I  am  obliged  to  dia- 
oof er,  because  I  know  not  otherwise  bow  to  obey 
the  commands  of  the  benefactor.  A  citizen  t^ 
Iioodoa  has  given  directions  to  Mr.  Rayner, 
the  wriUng.master  of  St.  FauPs  school,  to  edu- 
cate at  his  charge  ten  boys,  who  shall  be  nomi- 
nated -by  me,  in  writing  and  accounts,  until 
they  shall  be  fit  for  any  trade ;  I  desire,  therefore, 
sodi  as  know  any  proper  objects  for  receiving 
t^is  bounty,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  Mr.  Mor- 
phew,  or  Mr.  LiUie ;  and  they  shall,  if  properly 
qoalified,  have  instructions  accordingly. 

Actions  of  this  kind  have  in  them  something 
so  tianscendant,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  applaud 
them,  and  a  diminution  of  that  merit  which 
ocnsists  in  shunning  our  approbation.  We 
fliiall  therefore  leave  them  to  enjoy  that  glori- 
oas  obscurity  ;  and  silently  admire  their  virtue 
who  can  contemn  the  most  delicious  of  human 
pleasures,  that  of  receiving  due  praise.  Such 
oBlestial  dispositions  very  justly  suspend  the 
discovery  of  their  benefactions,  until  they  come 
where  their  actions  cannot  be  misinterpreted, 
and  receive  their  first  coogratulationa  in  the 
.  onnpany  of  angels. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  by  a  letter  bearing 
data  this  twenty .fburth  of  February,  has  re- 
cMved  information,  that  there  are  in  and  about 
the  Royal  Exchange  a  sort  of  p»>ple  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Whettere,  who  drink 
themselves  into  an  intermediate  state  of  being 
neither  drunk  nor  sober  before  the  hours  of 
Exchange,  or  business ;  and  in  that  condition 
bay  .and  sell  stocks,  discount  notes,  and  do 
many  other  acta  of  well-disposed  citizens ;  this 
is  to  give  notice,  that  from  this  day  forward, 
BO  VVhetter  shall  ba  able  to  give  or  endorse  any 
note  or  execute  any  other  point  of  commerce, 
after  the  third  half-pint,  before  the  hour  of  one : 
and  whoever  shall  transact  any  matter  or  mat- 
ters with  a  Whetter,  not  being  himself  of  that 
order,  shall  be  conducted  to  Moor-fields  upon 
the  first  application  of  his  next  of  kin. 

N.  B.  No  tavern  near  the  Exchange  shall 
deliver  wine  to  such  as  drink  at  the  bar  stand- 
ing,  except  the  same  shall  be  three-parts  of  the 
best  cider ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  shall 
produce  a  certificate  of  the  same  from  Mr. 
Tintoret,  or  some  other  credible  wine-painter» 

Whereas  the  model  of  the  intended  Bedlam 
is  now  finished,  and  the  edifice  itself  will  be 
^vry  suddenly  begun  ;  it  is  desired,  that  all  such 
as  have  relations,  whom  they  would  recommend 
to  oor  care,  would  bring  in  their  proofs  with 
•IJ  spe^ ;  none  being  to  be  admitted,  of  coarse, 


but  lovers,  who  are  pat  into  an  immediate  regi- 
men.  Young  politicians  also  are  received  with- 
out fees  or  examination. 
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-Nihil  est  quodxredere  de  ae 


Non  possit,  cum  laudatur  Diis  eequa  potestas. 

Juv.  Bat.  iv.  70^ 

Nothing  ao  monstrous  can  be  said  or  feigned. 

But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertained. 

Whon  to  her  face  a  giddy  girl  is  praised : 

By  ill-Judged  flattery  to  an  angel  raised.     Dryien. 

Sheer-lane,,  February  27. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  many  nights  I  have 
sat  up  for  some  months  last  past,  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  the  good  of  my  neighbours  and  con- 
temporaries, it  is  no  small  discouragement  to 
me,  to  see  how  slow  a  progress  I  make  in  the 
reformation  of  the  world.  But  indeed  I  must 
do  my  female  readers  the  justice  to  own,  that 
their  tender  hearts  are  much  more  susceptible 
of  good  impressions,  than  the  minds  of  the  other 
sex.  Business  and  ambition  take  up  mcn*8 
thoughts  too  much  to  leave  room  for  philosophy ; 
but  if  you  speak  to  women  in  a  style  and  man- 
ner  proper  to  approach  them,  they  never  fail  to 
improve  by  your  counsels.  I  shall,  tlierefbre, 
for  the  future,  turn  my  thoughts  more  particu- 
larly to  their  service ;  and  study  the  best  me. 
tiiods  to  adorn  their  persons,  and  inform  their 
minds  in  the  justest  methods  to  make  them 
what  nature  designed  them,  the  most  beauteous 
objects  of  our  eyes,  and  the  most  agreeable 
companions  of  our  lives.  But  when  I  say  this, 
I  must  not  omit,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  into 
their  errors  and  mistakes,  Uiat  being  the  readi- 
est way  to  the  intended  end  of  adorning  and 
instructing  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  very  inadvertencies  of  this  sex  are 
owing  to  the  other ;  for  if  men  were  not  flatter- 
ers, women  could  not  fall  into  that  general  cause 
of  all  their  follies  and  our  misfortunes,  their  love 
of  flattery.  Were  the  commendation  pf  these 
agreeable  creatures  built  upon  its  proper  found&> 
tion,  the  higher  we  raised  tlieir  opinion  of  them- 
selves,  the  greater  would  be  the  advantage  to 
our  sex ;  but  all  the  topic  of  praise  is  drawn  from 
very  senseless  and  extravagant  ideas  we  pretend 
we  have  of  their  beauty  and  perfection.  Thus, 
when  a  young  man  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
woman,  from  that  moment  she  is  no  more  Mrs. 
Alice  such-a-one  born  of  such  a  father,  and 
educated  by  such  a  mother ;  but  from  the  first 
minute  that  he  cast  his  eye  upon  her  with  de- 
sire, he  conceives  a  doubt  in  his  mind,  what 
heavenly  power  gave  so  unexpected  a  blow  to 
a  heart  that  was  ever  before  untouched.  But 
who  can  resist  fate  and  destiny,  which  are 
lodged  in  Mrs.  Alice's  eyes  ?  after  which  he 
desires  orders'accordingly,  whether  he  is  to  live 
or  die ;  the  smile  or  frown  of  his  goddess  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  now  either  save  or  destroy 
him.  By  this  means,  the  well-humoured  girl, 
that  would  have  romped  with  him  before  she 
hod  received  this  declaration,  assumes  a  state 
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-snitable  to  the  majesty  he  has  ^ven  her,  and 
treats  him  as  the  vaasal  he  c&lls  himself.  The 
girPs  head  is  immediately  tamed  by  having  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  takes  (!are  to  suit 
every  motion  and  air  to  her  new  sovereignty. 
Afler  he  has  placed  himself  at  this  distance,  he 
imist  never  hope  to  recover  his  former  famili- 
arity,  until  she  has  had  the  addresses  of  another, 
and  found  them  less  sincere. 

If  the  application  to  women  were  justly  tam- 
ed, the  address  of  flattery,  though  it  implied  at 
the  same  time  an  admonition,  would  be  much 
mdre  likely  to  succeed.  Should  a  captivated 
lover,  in  a  billet,  let  his  mistress  know,  that  her 
piety  to  her  parents,  her  gentleness  of  behavioor, 
her  prudent  economy  with  respect  to  her  own 
little  affairs  in  a  virgin  condition,  had  improved 
the  passion  which  her  beauty  had  inspired  him 
with,  into  so  settled  an  esteem  for  her,  that  of 
all  women  breathing  he  wished  her  his  wife ; 
though  his  commending  her  for  -qualities  she 
knew  she  had  as  a  virgin,  would  make  her  be- 
lieve he  expected  from  her  an  answerable  con- 
duct  in  the  character  of  a  matron ;  I  will  an- 
swer for  it,  his  suit  would  be  carried  on  with 
less  perplexity. 

Instead  of  this,  the  generality  of  oor  yoang 
women,  taking  all  their  notions  of  life  from  gay 
writings,  or  letters  of  love,  consider  themselves 
as  goddesses,  nymphs,  and  shepherdesses. 

By  this  romantic  sense  of  things,  all  the  na- 
Inral  relations  and  duties  of  life  are  forgotten ; 
and  our  fismale  part  of  mankind  are  bred  and 
treated,  as  if  they  were  designed  to  inhabit  the 
bappy  fields  of  Arcadia,  rather  than  be  wives 
and  mothers  in  Old  England.  It  is,  indeed,  long 
fiince  I  had  the  happiness  to  converse  familiarly 
with  this  sex,  and  therefore  have  been  foarful  of 
falling  into  the  error  which  recluse  men  are  very 
subject  to,  that  of  giving  false  representations 
of  the  world,  from  which  they  have  retired,  by 
imaginary  schemes  drawn  from  their  own  re- 
flections. An  old  man  cannot  easily  gain  ad. 
mittance  Into  the  dressing  room  of  ladies ;  I 
therefore  thought  it  time  well  spent,  to  turn  over 
Agrippa,  and  use  all  my  occult  art,  to  give  my 
M  Cornelian  ring  the  same  force  with  that  of 
Gyges,  which  I  have  lately  spoken  of.  By  the 
help  of  this  I  went  unobserved  to  a  friend^s 
house  of  mine,  and  followed  ihp  chamber-maid 
invisibly,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  beauteous  Flavia  his  fine  daugh- 
ter,  just  before  she  got  up. 

I  drew  the  curtains  ;  and  being  wrapped  up 
in  the  safotj^  of  my  old  age,  could  with  much 
pleasure,  without  passion,  behold  her  sleeping, 
with  Waller's  poems,  and  a  letter  fixed  in  that 
part  of  him  where  every  woman  thinks  herself 
described.  The  light  flashing  upon  her  face, 
awakened  her ;  abe  opened  her  eyes,  and  her 
lips  too,  repeating  that  piece  of  false  wit  in  that 
admired  poet, 

Such  Helen  was ;  and  who  can  blame  the  boy, 
I    That  in  so  bright  a  flame  conBuihed  his  Troy  ?—  Waller. 

This  she  pronounced  with  a  most  bewitching 
sweetness  ;  but  afler  it  fetched  a  sigh,  that,  me- 
thoaght,  had  more  desire  than  languish ment ; 
then  took  out  her  letter,  and  read  aloud,  for  the 
pleasure,  I  suppose,  of  hearing  sofl  words  in 
praise  of  herself  the  ioUowing  epistle ; 


*  Madam, — ^I  sat  near,  yoa  at  the  opera  last 
night ;  but  knew  no  entertainment  from  the  vain 
show  and  noise  about  me,  while  I  waited  wfa<dly 
intent  upon  the  motion  oi  your  bright  eyes,  in 
hopps  of  a  glance  that  might  restore  me  to  the 
pleasures  of  sight  and  hearing  in  the  midst  of 
beauty  and  harmony.  It  is  said,  the  hell  of  the 
accursed  in  the  next  life  arises  from  an  incapa. 
city  to  partake  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  though 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  them.  -  Such,  I 
am  sure,  was  my  condition  all  that  evening; 
and  if  you,  my  deity,  cannot  have  so  much 
mercy,  as  to  make  me  by  your  influence  cspa. 
ble  of  tasting  the  satisfactions  of  life,  my  being 
is  ended,  which  consisted  only  in  your  favour.* 

The  letter  was  hardly  read  over,  when  she 
rushed  out  of  bed  in  her  wrapping  gown,  sad 
consulted  her  glass  for  the  truth  of  his  passion. 
She  raised  her  head,  and  turned  it  to  a  profile, 
repeating  the  last  line,  *  My  being  is  ended, 
which  consisted  only  in  your  favour.*  The  cfod; 
dess  immediately  called  her  maid,  and  feU  to 
dressing  that  mischievous  face  of  hers,  without 
any  manner  of  consideration  for  the  mortal  who 
had  offered  up  his  petition.  Nay,  it  was  so  far 
otherwise,  that  the  whole  time  of  her  woman's 
combing  her  hair  was  spent  in  discourse  of  the 
impertinence*  of  hbpassjon,  and  ended  in  de> 
daring  a  re»olution^  'if  she  ever  had  him,  to 
make  him  wait.*  She  also  frankly  told  the  fa- 
vorite gipsy  that  was  prating  to. her,  'that  her 
passionate  lover  had  put  it  out  of  her  power  to 
be  civil  to  him,  if  she  were  inclined  to  it ;  for,* 
said  she,  *  if  I  am  thus  celestial  to  my  lover,  ho 
will  certainly  so  far  think  himself  disapppoinl. 
ed,  as  I  grow  into  the  familiarity  and  fwm  of  a 
mortal  woman.* 

I  came  away  as  I  went  in,  without  staying 
for  other  remarks  than  what'  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  from  the  notions  the  raen 
inspire  them  with,  that  the  women  are  so  fan- 
tastical in  the  value  of  themselves.  .  This  ima* 
ginarv  pre-eminence  which  is  given  to  the  fair 
sex,  IS  not  only  formed  from  &e  addresses  of 
people  of  condition ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  and 
humour  of  all  orders  to  go  regularly  out  of  their 
wits,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make  love.  I 
know  at  this  time  three  goddesses  in  tfae.New 
Exchange  {  and  there  are  two  shepberdeaaet 
that  sell  gloves  in  Westminster-ball. 

No.  140.]         Thursday,  March  2, 1709.ia 

Aliens  ne^otia  centum 

Per  caput,  et  circa  saliunt  latus 

tf0r.S.Sativ.3X. 


A  hundred  men^s  afihini  confbund 
My  seniles,  and  besiege  me  round. 

Sheer-larUt  March  2. 


JiVsiicCi. 


Havino  the  honor  to  be,  by  my  great  grand- 
mother, a  Welshman,'  I  have  been  among  some 
choice  spirits  of  that  part  of  Great  Dritain, 
where  we  solaced  ourselves  in  celebration  of  the 
day  of  St  David.  I  am,  I  confess,  elevated 
above  that  state  of  mind  which  is  proper  for  lu- 
cubration :  but  I  am  the  less  concerned  at  this» 
because  I  have  for  this  day  or  two  last  past  oh. 
secved,  th^  ve  novelists  have  befixi  caadenutfl 
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wholly  to  the  pastry-cookR,  the  eyes  of  the  na. 
tion  beingr  turned  upon  ^eater  matters^  This, 
therefore,  being  a  time  when  none  but  my  im- 
mediate correspondents  will  read  me,  I  shall 
speak  to  them  chiefly  at  this  present  writing. 
lit  b  the  fate  of  us  who  pretend  to  jolce,  to  he 
frequently  understood  to  be  only  upon  the  droll 
when  we  are  speaking  tlie  most  seriously,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter  to  Charles  LiUie. 

London.  Feb.  28, 1709-10. 
*  Mr*  Lilue, — It  being  professed  by  Esquire 
Bickerstaff,  that  his  intention  is  to  expose  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  to  promote  vir- 
tue and  good-will  amongst  mankind ;  it  must  be 
a  comfort  for  a  person  labouring  under  great 
straits  and  difficulties,  to  read  any  thing  that 
has  tlic  appearance  of  succour.     I  should  be 
gkd  to  know,  therefore,  whether  the  intelligence 
given  in  his  Tatlcr  of  Saturday  last,  of  the  in- 
tended charity  of  a  certain  citizen  of  London, 
to  maintain  the  education  of  ten  boys  in  writ- 
log  and  accounts  until  they  be  fit  for  trade,  be 
given  only  to  encourage  and  recommend  per- 
flons  to  the  practice  of  such  noble  and  charita- 
ble designs  ;  or,  whether  there  be  a  person  who 
really  intends  to  do  so.    If^  the  latter,  I  humbly 
beg  Esquire  BickerstafTs  pardon  for  making  a 
doubt,  and  impute  it  to  my  ignorance ;  and  most 
humbly  crave,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give 
notice  in  his  Tatler,  when  he  thinks  fit,  whether 
his   nomination  of  ten  boys  be   disposed,  or 
whether  there  bo  room  for  two  boys  to  be  re- 
commended to  him ;  and  that  he  will  permit  the 
writer  of  this  to  present  hira  with  two  boys, 
who,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  will  be  judged  to 
be  very  remarkable  objects  of  such  charity. 
*  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant' 

I  am  to  tell  this  gentleman  in  sober  sad- 
ness, and  without  jest,  that  there  really  is  so 
^nood  and  charitable  a  man  as  the  benefactor  in- 
qaired  for  in  his  letter,  and  that  there  are  but 
two  boys  yet  named.  The  father  of  one  of  them 
was  killed  at  Blenheim,  the  father  of  the  other 
at  Almanxa.    I  do  not  here  give  the  names  of 
the  children,  because  I  should  take  it  to  be  an 
tnsolenoe  in  me  to  publish  them,  in  a  charity 
which  I  have  only  the  direction  of  as  a  servant 
to  that  worthy  and  generous  spirit,  who  bestows 
npon  tliem  this  bounty  without  laying  the  bon- 
da|^  of  an  obligation.    What  I  have  to  do  is  to 
tell  them,  they  are  beholden  only  to  their  Ma- 
ker, to  kill  in  them,  as  they  grow  up,  the  false 
ahame   of  poverty;  and  let  them  know,  that 
their  present  fortune,  which  is  oome  upon  them 
bj  the  loss  of  their  poor  fathers  on  so  glorious 
occasions,  is  much  more  honorable  than  the  in- 
heritance of  the  most  ample  ill-gotten  wealth. 

The  next  letter  which  lies  before  me  is  from 
a  man  of  sense,  who  strengthens  his  own  au- 
thority with  that  of  Tully,  in  persuading  me  to 
what  be  very  justly  believes  one  cannot  be 


London,  Feb.  97, 1700. 

•IICk*  BicxnsTAFr,--*!  am  so  confident  of 
inclination  to  promote  any  thing  that  is 


*  AS*  allaiiion  to  'The  Trial  of  Dr.  Bacheverell,'  wbicb 
>eftw«sea  Fq)}.  37,  and  Uarcb  33, 1700-10. 


for  the  advanceoient  of  liberal  arts,  that  I  lay 
before  you  the  following  translation  of  a  para- 
graph in  Cicerone  oration  in  defence  of  Archias 
Uie  poet,  as  an  incentive  to  the  agreeable  and 
instructive  reading  of  the  writings  of  the  Au* 
gustan  age.  Most  vices  and  follies  proceed  from 
a  man's  incapacity  of  entertaining  himself,  and 
we  are  generally  fools  in  company,  because  we 
dare  not  be  wise  alone.  I  hope,  on  sonie  future 
occasions,  you  will  find  this  no  barren  hint 
Tully,  afler  having  said  very  handsome  things 
of  his  client,  commends  the  arts. of  which  he 
was  master,  as  follows : 

*  If  so  much  profit  be  not  reaped  in  the  study 
of  letters,  &nd  if  pleasure  only  be  found  ;  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  this  relaxation  of  the  mind 
should  be  esteemed  most  humane  and  ingenu- 
ous. Other  things  are  not  for  all  ages,  places, 
and  seasons.  These  studies  form  youth,  delight 
old  age,  adorn  prosperity,  and  soi\en,  and  even 
remove  adversity,  entertain  at  home,  are  no  hin- 
drance abroad;  do  not  leave  us  at  night,  and 
keep  us  company  on  the  road,  and  in  the  \»un- 
try. — I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

'  STREPHON.' 

The  following  epistle  seems  to  want  the 
quickest  despatch,  because  a  lady  is  every  mo- 
ment offended  until  it  is  answered ;  which  is 
.best  done  by  letting  the  offender  see  in  her  own 
letter  how  tender  she  is  of  calling  him  so. 

*  Sir, — This  comes  from  a  relation  of  yours, 
though  unknown  to  you,  who  besides  the  tie  of 
consanguinity,  has  some  value  for  you  on  the 
account  of  your  lucubrations,  those  being  de- 
signed to  refine  our '  conversation,  as  well  as 
cultivate  our  minds.  I  humbly  beg  the  favour 
of  you,  in  one  of  your  Tatlers,  afler  what  man- 
ner you  please,  to  correct  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  for  fn  indecorum  he  is  guilty  of  in  dis- 
course, of  calling  his  acquaintance,  when  he 
speaks  to  them,  Afadam :  as  for  example,  my 
cousin  Jenny  Distaff,  Madam  Distaff;  which, 
I  am  sure  you  are  sensible,  is  very  unpolite,  and 
it  is  what  tnakes  me  efleii  uneasy  for  him, 
though  I  cannot  tell  him  of  it  myself,  which 
makes  me  guilty  of  this  presumption,  that  I  do- 
pend  upon  your  goodness  to  excuse ;  and  I  do 
assure  you,  the  gentleman  will  mind  your  re- 
prehension, for  be  is,  as  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant  and  cousin, 

•  DOROTHY  DRUMSTICK. 

*  I  write  this  in  a  thin  under-petticoat,  and 
never  did  or  will  wear  a  fkrdignal.* 

I  had  no  sooner  r^ad  the  just  complaint  of 
Mrs.  Drumstick,  but  1  'received  an  urgent  one 
from  another  of  the  'fair  sex,  upon  faults  of 
more  pernicious  consequence. 

*  Mr.  Bicxerstaff,— Observing  that  you  are 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Pasquin, 
who  is,  I  suppose,  a  Roman  catholic,  I  beg  of 
you  to  forbear  giving  him  any  account  of  our 
religion  or  manners,  until  you  have  rooted  out 
certain  misdemeanours  even  in  our  churches. 
Among  others,  that  of  bowing,  saluting,  taking 
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vnuff,*  and  other  gpestures.  Lofly  Autumn  made 
me  a  very  low  courtesy  the  other  day  from  the 
next  peWf  and,  with  the  moBt  courtly  air  imagrin- 
able,  called  herself  miserable  simmer^.  Her 
niece.  Boon  afler,  saying,  Forgive  us  our  ires- 
passes^  courtesied  with  a  (flouting  look  at  my 
brother.  He  returned  it,  o|>ening  his  snuif-box, 
and  repeating  yet  a  more  solemn  expression. 
I  beg  of  you,  good  Mr.  Censor,  not  to  tell  Pas- 
quin  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  to  believe  this 
does  not  comfe  from  one  of  a  morose  temper, 
mean  birth,  ri&fid  education,  narrow  ibrtumi,  or 
bigotry  in  opinion,  or  from  one  in  whom  time 
has  worn  out  all  taste  of  pleasure.  I  assure 
you,  it  is  far  otherwise,  for  I  am  possessed  of 
all  the  contrary  advantages ;  and,  I  hope,  wealth, 
good  humour,  and  good  breeding,  may  be  best 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion  and  virtue ; 
and  desire  you  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  re- 
mark upon  the  above-mentioned  indecorums, 
that  we  may  not  long  transgress  against  the 
latter,  to  preserve  our  reputation  in  the  former. 
Your  humble  servant,  LYDIA.' 

The  last  letter  I  shall  insert  is  what  follows. 
This  is  written  by  a  very  inquisitive  lady;  and, 
I  think,  such  interrogative  gentlewomen  are  to 
be  answered  no  other  way  than  by  interroga^ 
tion.     Her  billot  is  this  : 

*  Dear  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — Are  you  quite  ad 
good  as  you  seem  to  be  7  CHLOE.* 

To  which  I  can  only  answer  : 

•  Dear  Ciiloe, — Are  you  quite  as  ignorant 
as  you  seem  to  be  ?  I.  B.* 
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Sheer-lane,  March  3. 

While  the  attention  of  the  town  is  drawn 
aside  from  rcadinjof  us  writers  of  news,  we  all 
save  ourselves  against  it  is  at  more  leisure.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  s^all  still  let  the  labouring 
oar  be  manoged  by  my  correspondents,  and  fill 
my  paper  with  their  sentiments,  rather  than  my 
own,  until  I  find  my  readers  more  disengaged 
than  they  are  at  present.  When  I  came  home 
this  evening,  I  found  several  letters  and  pcti- 
tions,  which  I  shall  insert  with  no  other  order, 
than  as  I  accidentally  opened  them,  as  follows  : 

March  1, 1709- 10. 

•  Sir, — ^Having  a  daughter  about  nine  years 
«f  agOi  I  would  ende'avour  she  might  have  edu- 
•cation.  I  mean  such  as  may  be  useful,  as 
working  well,  and  a  good  deportment  In  order 
to  it,  I  am  persuaded  to  place  her  at  some 
boarding-sohool,  situate  in  a  good  air.  My  wife 
opposes  it,  and  gives  for  her  greatest  reason, 
that  she  is  too  much  a  woman,  and  understands 
the  formalities  of  visiting  and  a  tea-table  so  very 
nicely,  that  none,  though  much  older,  can  ex- 
ceed her ;  and,  with  all  these  perfections,  the 
girl  can  scarce  thread  a  needle  :  but,  however, 

•  At  St.  MaryX  ainongr  the  papers  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  there  is  a  letter  of  James  1.  against  the 
use  of  tobacco. 


after  seToral  arguments,  we  have  agreed  to  be 
decided  L\y  your  judgment :  and,  knowing  yoor 
abilities,  shall  manage  our  daughter  exactly  m 
you  shall  please  to  direct.  I  am  serious  in  my 
request,  and  hope  you  will  be  so  in  your  answer, 
which  will  lay  a  deep  obligation  upon,  Sir, 
your  humble  servant,  T.  T. 

•  Sir,  pray  answer  it  in  your  Tatler,  that  it 
may  be  serviceable  to  the  public.* 

I  am  as  serious  on  this  subject  aa  my  cor- 
respondent can  bo ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
great  happiness  or  misfortune  of  mankind  da> 
pend  upon  the  manner  of  educating  and  treat* 
ing  that  sex.  I  have  httoly  said,  I  design  to 
turn  my  thoughts  more  particularly  to  them,* 
and  their  service :  I  beg  therefore  a  little  time 
to  give  my  opinion  on  so  important  a  subject, 
and  desire.the  young  lady  may  fill  tea  one  week 
longer,  until  I  have  considered  whether  she 
shall  be  removed  or  not 

Chancery-lane,  Feb.  27, 1709. 

*  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — Your  notice  In  the  ad- 
vertisement, in  your  Tatler  of  Saturday  last, 
about  Whetters  in  and  about  the  Royal  Ex- 
change,  is  mightily  taken  notice  of  by  gentle- 
men who  use  the  coffee-houses  near  the  Chan, 
cery-oflice  in  Chancery-lane.  And  there  being  a 
particular  certain  set  of  both  young  and  old 
gentlemen  that  belong  to,  and  near  adjoining 
to  the  Chancery-office,  botli  in  Chancery-lane 
and  Bell-yard,  that  are  not  only  Whetters  all 
the  mornmg  long,  but  very  musically  given 
about  twelve  at  night  tlie  same  days,  and  might- 
ily taken  with  the  union  of  the  dulcimer, 
violin,  and  song  ;  at  which  recreation  they 
rejoice  together  with  perfect  harmony,  how- 
ever their  clients  disagree :  You  are  humbly 
desired  by  several  gentlemen  to  give  some  re- 
gulation concerning  them;  in  which  you  wiU 
contribute  to  the  repose  of  us,  who  are  your 
very  humble  servants, 

•  L.  T.  N.  F.  T.  W.' 

These  Whetters  are  a  people  I  have  consider- 
ed with  much  pains ;  and  find  them  to  differ 
from  a  seot  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  called 
enuff-takerSf  only  in  the  expedition  they  take  in 
destroying  their  brains  :  the  Whetter  is  obliged 
to  refresh  himself  every  moment  with  a  liquor, 
as  the  snuff-taker  with  a  powder.  As  for  their 
harmony  in  the  evening,  J  have  nothing  to  ob- 
ject ;  provided  they  remove  to  Wapping,  or  the 
Bridge-foot,  where  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
their  vociferations  will  annoy  the  studious,  the 
busy,  or  the  contemplative.  I  once  had  lodg- 
ings in  Gray*6-Inn,  where  we  had  two  hara 
students,  who  learned  to  play  upon  the  hautboy; 
and. I  had  a  couple  of  chamber-fellows  over  my 
head  not  less  diligent  in  the  practice  of  back- 
sword and  8ingle.rspicr«  I  remember  these 
gentlemen  were  assigned  by  the  benchers  the 
two  houses  at  the  end  of  the  terrace-walk,  as 
the  only  place  fit  for  their  meditations.  Such 
students  as  will  let  none  improve  but  them 
selves,  ought,  indeed,  to  have  their  proper  dis 
tances  from  societies. 

The  gentlemen  of  loud  mirth  above-mention- 
ed I  take  to  be,  in  the  quality  of  their  crime, 
the  same  as  eaves-droppers  ;  for  they  wi^a  will 
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be  in  your  company  whether  you  will  or  no, 
ftre  to  80  great  a  degree  offenders,  as  they  who 
hearken  to  what'  (tosses,  without  being  of  your 
company  at  alL  The  ancient  punishment  for 
the  latter,  when  I  first  came  to  this  town,  was 
the  blanket,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  may  be 
as  Justly  applied  to  him  that  bawls,  as  to  him 
that  listens.  It  is  therefore  provided  for  the 
future,  that  except  in  the  long  vacation,  no  re- 
tainers to  the  law  with  dulcimer,  violin,  or  any 
other  instrument  in  any  tavern  within  a  furlong 
of  an  inn  of  court,  shall  sing  any  tune,  or 
pretended  tune  whatsoever,  upon  pain  of  the 
blanket,  to  be  administered  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  all  such  peaceable  people  as  shall  be 
within  the  annoyance.  And  it  is  farther  di- 
rected, that*all  clerks  who  shall  offend  in  this 
kind,  shall  forfeit  their  indentures,  and  be  turn- 
ed over  as  assistants  to  the  clerks  of  parishes 
^thin  the  bills  of  mortality,  who  are  hereby 
empowered  to  demand  them  accordingly. 

I  am  not  to  omit  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter,  with  a  night-cap  from  my  Valentine ; 
which  night-cap,  I  find,  was  finished  in  the 
year  1588,  and  is  too  finely  wrought  to  be  of 
any  modern  stitching.  Its  antiquity  will  better 
appear  by  my  Valentine^s  own  words : 

*  Sir, — Since  you  are  pleased  to  accept  of  so 
mean  a  present  as  a  night-cap  from  your  Valen- 
tine, I  have  sent  you  one,  which  I  do  assure 
TOO  haa  been  vcfy  much  esteemed  of  in  our 
ramily ;  for  my  great-gran  dmother^s  daughter, 
who  worked  it,  was  maid  of  honour  to  c|iieen 
Elizabeth,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
life  by  pricking  her  finger  in  the  making  of  it, 
of  which  she  bled  to  death,  as  her  tomb  now  at 
Weetminstor*  will  show.  For  which  reason, 
neither  myself^  nor  any  of  the  family,  have 
loved  worK  ever  since;  otherwise  you  should 
bave  one,  as  you  desired,  made  bv  the  hands 
oC;  Sir,  your  affectionate        VALENTINE.* 

•  2V  the  right  worshipful  Isaac  Bickerstaff^ 
E$qu%r€^  Censor  of  Great  Britain,  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  Hospital  erected,  or  to  be  erected 
in  Moor-fields  ; 

'  Tlie  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  Gotham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  hum- 
bly ahoweth, 

*■  That  whereas  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
your  said  petitioners  to  repair  on  every  Lord^s 
day  to  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  said  parish,  there 
to  be  instructed  in  their  duties  in  the  known  or 
Tiilgar  tongue ;  yet  so  it  is,  may  it  please  your 
worship,  that  the  preacher  of  the  said  chapel 
bas  of  late  given  himself  wholly  up  to  matters 
of  controversy,  in  nowise  tending  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  your  said  petitioners ;  and  in  handling, 
as  be  calls  it,  the  same,  has  used  divers  bard 
and  crabbed  words  ;  such  as,  among   many 
oCbers,  orthodox  and  heterodox^  wliich  arc  in  no 
port  understood  by  your  said  petitioners;  and  it 
is  With  grief  of  heart,  that  your  petitioners  bog 
leave  to  represent  to  you,  that,  mentioning  the 
aforesaid  words  or  names,  the  latter  of  which, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  his  deadly  ene- 
my, be  will  fall  into  ravings  and  foamings,  ill  be- 


A  bant«r  on  an  idle  itory,  to  this  day  repeated  by 
nan  who  shows  Um  tombs. 


coming  the  meekness  of  his  ofiice,  and  tending 
to  give  offence  and  scandal  to  all  good  people. 
*  Your  petitioners  further  say,  that  they  are 
ready  to  prove  the  aforesaid  allegations;  and 
therefore  humbly  hope,  that  from  a  true  sense 
of  their  condition,  you  will  please  to  receive  tlie 
said  preacher  into  the  hospital,  until  lie  shall 
recover  a  right  use  of  his  senses. — And  your 
petitioners,  &<c«* 
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Sheer-lane,  March  6. 

■  All  persons  who  employ  themselves  in  pub- 
lie,  crre  still  interrupted  in  the  course  of  their 
affairs ;  and,  it  seems,  the  admired  cavalier 
Nicolini  himself  is  commanded  by  the  iadies, 
who  at  present  employ  their  time  with  great 
assiduity  in  the  care  of  the  nation,  to  put  off 
his  day  until  he  shall  receive  their  commands, 
and  notice  that  they  are  at  leisure  for  diver- 
sions. In  the  mean  time  it  is  not  to  be  ex*. 
pressed,  how  many  cold  chickens  the  fair-ones 
have  eaten  since  this  day  sevennight  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  This  great  occasion  has 
given  birth  to  many  discoveries  of  high  moment 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  'There  is  a  toast  of  my 
acquaintance  who  told  me,  *  she  had  now  found 
out,  that  it  was  day  before  nine  in  the  morning ;' 
and  I  am  very  confident,  if  the  affair  hold  many 
days  longer,  the  ancient  hoiu's  of  eating  will  be 
revived  among  us,  many  having  by  it  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  hunger  and  tbirsf. 

There  appears,  metliinks,  something  very 
venerable  in  all  assemblies ;  and  I  must  confess, 
I  envied  all  who  h^d  youth  and  health  enough 
to  make  their  appearance  there,  that  they  had 
the  happiness  of' being  a  whole  day  in  the  beet 
company  in  the  world.  During  the  adjourn- 
ments of  that  awful  court,  a  neighbour  of  mine 
was  telling  me,  that  it  gave  him  a  notion  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  English  hospitality,  to 
see  Westminster-Hall  a  dining-room.  There 
is  a  cheerfulness  in  such  repasts,  which  is  very 
delightful  to  tempers  whiich  are  so  happy  as  to  bo 
clear  of  spleen  and  vapour ;  for,  to  tlie  jovial,  to 
see  others  pleased  is  the  greatest  of  all  pleasures. 

But,  since  age  and  infirmities  forbid  my  ap- 
pearance a^  such  public  places,  the  next  happi. 
ness  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  privacy,  and  ac 
quit  myself  of  the  demands  of  my  correspon. 
dents.  The  following  letter  is  what  has  given 
me  no  small  inquietude,  it  being  an  accusation 
of  partiality,  and  disregard  to  merit,  in  the  per« 
son  of  a'virtuoso,  who  is  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  men  upon  small  occasions,  and  is  tljie  more 
to  be  admired  for  his  prodigious  fertility  of  in- 
vention, which  never  appears  but  upon  subjecte 
which  others  would  have  thought  barren.  But 
in  consideration  of  his  uncommon  talente,  I  am 
contented  to  let  him  be  the  hero  of  my  next 
two  days,  by  inserting  his  friend's  recommen- 
dation of  him  at  large. 

Nandd'n ,♦  Feb  38.  ITOD. 

*  Dear  Cousin, — I  am  just  come  out  of  the 
country,  and  upon  perusing  your  late  luoubra- 

*  It  is  almopt  fsuperfluoas  to  nn.y,  that  thi^  coffee 
bouflc  fttlil  lubfiHta  in  Fleet-street  in  Iii|;ii  reputation. 
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lions,  I  find  Charles  Lillie  to  be  the  darling  of 
your  affections;  that  you  have  given  him  a 
place,  and  taken  no  small  pains  to  establish  him 
in  the  world ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  passed 
by  his  name  sake*  at  this  end  of  the  town,  as 
if  he  was  a  citizen  defunct,  and  one  of  no  use 
in  a  commonwealth.  I  must  own,  his  circum- 
stances  are  so  gfood,  and  so  well  known,  that  he 
does  not  stand*  in  need  of  having  hie  fame 
published  to  tlie  world ;  but,  being  of  an  ambi- 
tious spirit,  and  an  asph-ing  soul,  he  would  be 
rather  proud  of  the  honour,  than  desirous  of  the 
profit,  which  might  result  from  your  reoom. 
mendation.  He  is  a  person  of  a  particular 
genius,  the  first  that  brought  toys  in  fashion, 
and  baubles  to  perfection.  He  is  admirably 
well  versed  in  screws,  springs,  and  hinge8>  and 
deeply  read  in  knives,  combs,  or  scissars,  but- 
tons, or  buckles.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of 
words,  which,  uttered  with  a  smooth  voluble 
tongue,  flow  into  a  most  persuasive  eloquence ; 
insomuch,  that  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of 
distinction  find  several  ingenious  faults  with  a 
toy  of  his,  and  show  his  utmost  dislike  to  it,  as 
being  cither  useless  or  ill-contrived ;  but  when 
thp  orator,  beliind  the  counter,  had  harangued 
upon  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half^  displayed  its 
hidden  beauties,  and  revealed  its  secret  perfec- 
tions, he  has  wondered  how  he  had  been  able 
to  spend  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  without  so 
important  a  utensil.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
furnish  out  an  inventory  of  all  the  valuable 
commodities  that  are  to  he  found  at  his  shop. 

*  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  an  ac- 
count  of  what  I  tliink  most  curious.  Imprimis, 
his  pocket-books  are  very  neat  and  well  con- 
trived, not  for  keeping  banl^bills,  or  goldsmilk's 
noleSt  I  confess;  but  they  are  admirable  for 
registering  the  lodgings  of  Madonas,  and  for 
preserving  letters  from  ladies  of  quality.  His 
whips  and  spurs  are  so  nice,,  thai  they  will 
make  one  that  buys  them  ride  a  fox-huntings 
though  before  ho  hated  noise  and  early  rising, 
and  was  afraid  of  breaking  his  neck.  His  seals 
are  curiously  fancied,  and  exquisitely  well  cut, 
and  of  great  use  to  encourage  young  gentle- 
men to  writ^  a  good  hand.  Ned  Puzzle-post 
has  been  ill  used  by  his  wr^ting-master,  and 
writ  a  sort  of  a  Chinese,  or  downright  acraitliani 
how.ever,  upon  his  buying  a  seal  of  my  friend, 
he  is  so  much  improved  by  continual  writing, 
that  it  is  believed  in  a  short  time  one  may  be 
able  to  read  his  letters,  and  find  out  his  mean- 
ing,  without  guessing.  His  pistols  and  fusees 
'  are  so  very  good.  Chat  they  are  fit  to  bo  laid  up 
among  the  finest  china.  Then  his  tweezer- 
cases  are  incomparable ;  you  shall  have  one  not 
much  bigger  than  your  finger,  with  seventeen 
several  instruments  in  it,  all  necessary  every 
hour  of  the  day,  dufing  the  whole  course  of  a 
man*s  life.  But  if  this  virtuoso  excels  in  one 
tiling  more  than  another,  it  is  in  canes.  He 
has  spent  his  most  select  hours  in  the  know- 
ledge of  them  ;  and  is  arrived  at  the  perfection, 
tliat  ho  is,  able  to  liold  forth  upon  canes  longer 
than  upon  any  one  subject  in  the  world.  In- 
deed, his  canes  are  so  finely  clouded,  and  so 

•  Charles  Mather. 


well  made  up,  either  with  gold  or  amber  beads^ 
that  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  impossible  lor  a 
gentleman  to  walk,  talk,  sit,  or  stand,  as  he 
should  do,  without  one  of  them.  He  knows 
the  value  of  a  cane,  by  knowing  the  value  of 
the  buyer's  estate.  Sir  Timothy  Shallow  has 
two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  Tom 
Empty,  one.  They  both  at  several  times  bought 
a  cane  of  Charles :  sir  Timothy  *s  cost  ten  guineas, 
and  Tom  Empty's  five.  Upon  comparing  them, 
they  were  perfectly  alike.  Sir  Timotliy,  sar- 
prised  there  should  be  no  difference  in  Uie  canes, 
and  so  much  in  the  price,  comes  to  Charles: 
"  Damn  it,  Charles,"  says  he,  *^  you  have  sold  me 
a  cane  here  for  ten  pieces,  and  the 'very  same  to 
Tom  Empty  for  five."  "Lord  !  sir  Timothy," 
says  Charles, "  I  am  concerned  that  you,  whom  I 
took  to  understand  canes  better  than  any  baronet 
in  town,  should  be  so  overseen !"  "  Why,  sir 
Timothy,  your*s  is  a  true  Jambee,  and  esquin 
Empty's  only  a  i^ain  Dragon." 

*  This  virtuoso  has  a  parcel  of  Jambees  now 
growing  in  the  East-Indies,  where  he  keeps  a 
man  on  purpose  to  look  afler  them,  which  will 
be  the  finest  that  ever  landed  in  Great-Britain, 
and  will  be  fit  to  cut  abput  two  years  hence. 
Any  gentleman  may  subscribe  for  as  many  as 
he  pleases.  Subscriptions  will  be  taken  in  at 
his  shop  at  ten  guineas  each  joint.  They  that 
subscribe  for  six  shall  have  a  Dragon  gratis. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present  concerning 
Charles's  curiosities;  and  hope  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevail  with  you  to  take  him  into  yoor 
consideration,  which  if  you  comply  with,  you 
will  oblige  your  humble  servant.* 

N.  B.  Whereas  there  came  out,  last  term, 
several  gold  snuff-boxes,  and  others :  this  is  U» 
give  notice,  that  Charles  will  put  out  a  new 
edition  on  Saturday  next,  which  will  be  the 
only  one  in  fashion  until  afler  Easter,  The 
gentleman  that  gave  fifly  pounds  for  the  box 
set  with  diamonds,  may  show  it  until  Sunday 
night,  provided  he  goes  to  church ;  but  not  after 
that  time,  there  being  one  to  be  published  on 
Monday,  which  will  cost  fourscore  guineas. 


No.  143.  ]  Thursday,  March  9, 17Q9. 

Sheer-lane,  March  8. 

I  WAS  this  aflernoon  snrprized  with  a  visit 
from  my  sister  Jenny,  after  an  absence  of  some 
time.  She  had,  methought,  in  her  manner  and 
air,  something  that  was  a  little  below  that  of 
women  of  the  first  breeding  and  quality,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  above  the  simplicity  and 
familiarity  of  her  usual  deportment.  As  soon 
as  she  was  seated,  she  began  to  talk  to  me  of 
the  odd  place  I  lived  in,  and  begged  of  me  to 
remove  out  of  the  lane  where  I  have  been  so 
long  acquainted  ;  *  for,'  said  she,  *  it  does  to  spoil 
one's  horses,  that  I  must  beg  your  pardon  if 
you  sec  me  much  seldomer,  when  I  am  to  make 
so  great  a  journey  with  a  single  pair,  and  make 
visits  and  get  home  the  same  night'  I  under- 
stood her  pretty  well,  but  would  not ;  therefore 
desired  her,  *  to  pay  off  her  coach,  for  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  talk  to  her.**    She  very  pertly  told 
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me,  ^flhe  came  in  her  own  chsriot*  *Why,* 
said  I,  *  is  your  husband  in  town  ?  and  has  he 
•et  ap  an  equipagfe  7*  *  No,*  answered  she,  *but 
I  hav/e  received  five  hundred  pounds  by  his  or- 
d«r ;  and  his  letters,  which  came  at  the  same  time, 
bade  me  want  £)r  nothing  that  was  necessary.* 

I  was  heartily  concerned*  at  her  iblly,  whose 
affairs  render  her  but  just  able  to  l^ar  such  an 
azpense.  However,  I  considered,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  custom  6f  treating  women, 
tliere  is  no  other  method  to  be  used,  in  remoV' 
ing  any  of  their  faults  and  errors,  but  conduct- 
ing their  jninds  from  one  humour  to  another, 
with  as  much  ceremony  as  we  lead  their  persons 
froA  one  place  to  another.  I  therefore  dissem- 
bled my  concern ;  and,  in  compliance  witli  her, 
as  a  lady  that  was  to  use  her  feet  no  more,  I 
begged  of  her,  after  a  short  visit,  *•  to  let  me 
persuade  her  not  to  stay  out  until  it  was  late, 
fye  fear  of  catching  cold  as  she  wdnt  into  her 
coach  in  the  dampness  of  the  evening.*  The 
malapert  knew  well  enough.  I  laughed  at  her ; 
bat  was  not  ill  pleased  with  the  certainty  of  hor 
power  over  her  husband,  who,  she  knew,  would 
sappoft  her  in  any  huntour  he  was  able,  rather 
than  pass  througlv>the  torment  of  an  expostula- 
tion to  gainsay  any  thing  she  had  a  mind  to. 

As  soon  as  my  nne  lady'  was  gone,  I  writ  the 
ibllowiag  -letter  to  my  brother : 

• 

*Dear  Baonm,-^!  am  at  present  under 
very  moch  concern  at  the  splendid  appearance 
I  saw  my  sister  make  in  an  equipage,  which 
■he  has  set  up  in  your  absence.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  indulge  her  in  this  vanity ;  and  desire 
70a  to  consider,  the  world  is  so  whimsical,  that 
tfaoagh  it  "will  value  you  for  beinff  happy,  it 
#U1  hate  you  for  appearing  sa  The  posses- 
ion of  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  only  solid  dis- 
tmctions  of  life,  is  allowed  much  more  easily 
than  that  of  wealth  and  quality.  Besides  which, 
I  most  entreat  you  to  weigh  with  yourself. 


ADVE£TIS£M£NT. 

To  all  Gentlemen,  and  Ladies^  and  otherSt  that 
delight  in  soft  lines* 

These  are  to  give  notice,  that  the  proper 
time  of  the  year  for  writing  Pastorals  now 
drawing'  near,  there  is  a  stage  coach  settled 
from  the  One-bell  in  the  Strand  to  Dorchester, 
which  sets  out  twice  a  week,  and  passes  through 
Basingstoke,  Sutton,  Stockbridge,  Salisbury, 
Blandfbrd,  and  so  to  Dorchester,  over  the  finest 
downs  in  Eingland.  At  all  which  places,  there 
are  accommodations  of  spreading  beeches,  beds 
of  flowers,  turf  seats,  and  purling  streams,  for 
happy  swains;  and  thunder-struck  oaks,  and 
lofi-hended  ravens,  to  foretell  misfortunes  to 
those  that  please  to  be  wretched,  with  all  other 
necessaries  for  pensive  passion. 

And,  for  the  convenicncy  of  such  whose  a^ 
fairs  will  not  permit  thbm  to  leave  this  town,  at 
the  same  place  they  mav  be  furnished,  during 
the  seasen,  with  opening  ouds,  flowering  thyme, 
warbling  birds,  sporting  lambkins,  and  fountain 
water,  right  and  good,  and  bottled  on  the  spot 
by  one  sent  down  on  purpose. 

N.  B.  The  nymphs  and  swains  are  further 
given  to  understand,  that,  in  (hose  happy  climes, 
they  are  so  far  from  being  troubled  with  wolves, 
that,  for  want  of  even  foxes,  a  considerable  pack 
of  hounds  have  been  lately  forced  to  eat  sheep. 

Whereas,  on  the  sixteenth  instant  at  mid- 
night,  several  persons  of  light  honour  and  loose 
mirth,  having  taken  upon  them  in  the  shape  of 
men,  but  with  tlie  voice  of  the  players  belong, 
ing  to  Mr.  Poweirs  company,  to  call  up  surgeons 
at  midnight^  and  send  physicians  to  persons  in 
sound  sleep,  and  perfect  health:  This  is  to 
certify,  that  Mr.  Powell  had  locked  up  the  legs 
of  his  company  for  fear  of  mischief  that  night; 
and  that  Mr.  Powell  will  not  pay  for  any 
damages  done  by  the  said  persons.     It  is  also 


what  it  is  that  people  aim  at  in  setting  them-    further  advised,  that  there  were  no  midwivee 


aelres  out  to  show  in  gay  equipages  and  mode 
rate  fortunes?  You  are  not  "by  this  means  a 
better  man  than  your  neighbour  is ;  but  your 
horns  are  better  than  his  a^e.  And  will  you 
safer  care  and  inquietude,  to  have  it  said,  as  yon 
pass  bj,  *  Those  are  very  pretty  punch  nags  !* 
Kay,  when  you  have  arrived  at  this,  there  are  a 
hundred  worthless  fellows  who  are  still  four 
horses  happier  than,  you  are.  Remember,  dear 
brother,  there  is  a  certain  modesty  in  the  enjoy- 
meat  of  moderate  wealth,  which,  to  transgress, 
exposes  men  to  the  utmost  derision ;  and,  as 
there  is  nothing  but  meanness  of  spirit  can 
move  a  man  to  value  himself  upon  what  can  be 
parchased  with  money,  so  he  that  shows  an 
ambition  that  way,  and  cannot  arrive  at  it,  is 
more  emphatically  guilty  of  that  meanness.  I 
give  you  onlv  my  first  thoughts  on  this  occa- 
Moo ;  but  shall,  as  I  am  a  Censor,  entertain  you 
io  my  next  with  my  sentiments  in  general  upon 
the  subject  of  equipage  ;  and  show,  that  though 
there  are  no  sumptuary  laws  amongst  us,  reason 
and  good  sense  are  equally  binding,  and  will 
Avsr  prevail  in  appointing  approbation  or  dislike 
^  all  matters  of  an  indifferent  nature,  when 
they  are  parsned  with  earnestness. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  &c.^ 
2L 


wanted  when  those  persons  called  them  up  in 
theseveral  parts  of  Westminster ;  but  that  those 
gentlewomen  who  were  in  the  company  of  the 
said  impostors,  may  take  care  to  call  such  useful 
persons  on  the  sixth  of  December  next. 

The  Censor  having  observed,  that  there  are 
fine- wrought  ladies*  shoes  and  slippers  put  out 
to  view  at  a  great  shoemaker*s  shop  towards 
Saint  James*s  end  of  Pall-mall,  which  create 
irregular  thoughts  and  desires  in  the  youth  of 
this  nation ;  the  said  shop.keeper  is  required  to 
take  in  those  eye-sores,  or  show  cause  the  next 
court-day  why-he  eontinues  to  expose  the  same ; 
and  he  is  required  to  be  prepared  particularly 
to  answer  to  the  slippers  with  green  lace,  and 
blue  heels. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  return  the  obligin|f 
things  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes  has  said  to  me,  upon 
the  account  of  our  mutual  friend  Homer.  Ha 
and  I  have  read  him  now  forty  years  with  some 
understanding,  and  great  admiration.  A  work 
to  be  produced  by  one  who  has  enjoyed  so  great 
an  intimacy  with  an  author,  is  certainly  to  be 
valued  more  than  any  comment  made  by  per- 
sons of  yesterday.  Therefore,  according  to  my 
friend  Joshua*8  request,  I  recommend  his  work ; 
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andf  haviiig^  used  a  little  magic  in  the  case,  I 
give  this  recommendation  by  way  of  *  Amulet 
or  charm  against  the  malignity  of  envious  hack- 
biters,  who  speak  evil  of  performances  whereof 
themselves  were  never  capable.*  If  t  may  use 
my  friend*  Joshua^s  own  words,  I  shall  at 
present  say  no  more,  but  that  we,  Homer^s 
oldest  acquaintance  now  living,  know  best  his 
ways ;  and  can  inform  the  world,  that  they  are 
often  mistaken  when  they  think  he  is  in  lethar- 
flric  fits,  which  we  know  he  was  never  sub- 
ject  to;  and  shall  make  appear  to  be  rank, 
scandal  and  envy,  that  of  the  Latin  poet, 

— — Aliqaando  boniu  dormitat  HoDicrus. 

BoT.  An  Poet.  ver.  399. 

-"<3ood  old  Homer  tometiibet  nods. 


No.  144]  Saturday,  March  U,  1709 

Sheer^ne,  March  10. 

In  a  nation  of  liberty,  there  is  hardly  a  per. 
son  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 'people  more  ab- 
solutely necessary  than  a  Censor.  It  is  allowed 
that  I  have  no  authority  for  assuming  this  im- 
portant  appellation,  and  that  I  am  censor  of 
these  nations  just  as  one  is  chosen  king  at  the 
game  of  *  Questions  and  Commands  ;*  but  if^ 
in  the  execution  o£  tiiis  fantastical  di^nitv,  I 
observe  upon  things  which  do  not  fUT  within 
the  cognizance  of  real  authority,  I  hope  it  will 
be  granted,  that  an  idle  man  could  not  be  more 
usefully  employed.  Among  all  the  irregularities 
of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  I  know  none  so 
proper  to  be  presented  to  the  world  by  a  cen- 
■or,  as  that  of  the  general  expense  and  affecta- 
tion in  equipage.  I  have  lately  hinted,  that 
this  extravagance  must  necessarily  get  footing 
where  we  have  no  sumptuary  laws,  and  where 
every  man  may  be  dressed,  attended,  and  car- 
ried, in  what  manner  he  pleases.  But  my 
tenderness  to  my  feUow-subjects  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  let  this  enormity  go  unobserved. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  every  man  takes 
it  in  his  head,  that  he  has  a  liberty  to  spend 
his  money  as  he  pleases.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all 
order,  justice,  and  decorum',  we,  the  greater 
number  of  the  queen's  loyal  subjects,  for  no 
reason  in  the  world  but  because  we  want  money, 
do  not  share  alike  in  the  division  of  her  majesty's 
high  road.  The  horses  and  slaves  of  the  rich 
take  up  the  whole  street;  while  we  peripatetics 
are  very  glad  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  whisk 
cross  a  passage,  very  thankful  that  we  are  not 
run  over  for  interrupting  the  machine  that  car- 
ries in  it  a  person  neither  more  handsome, 
wise,  or  valiant,  than  the  meanest  of  us.  For 
lliis  reason,  were  I  to  propose  a  tax,  it  should 
certainly  be  upon  coaches  and  chairs ;  for  no 
man  living  can  assign  a  reason,  why  one  man 
should  have  half  a  street  to  carry  him  at  his 
case,  and  perhaps  only  in  pursuit  of  pleasures, 
when  as  good  a  man  as  himself  wants  room  for 
his  own  person  to  pass  upon  the  most  necessary 
and  ur^nt  occasion.  Until  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment IS  made  to  the  public,  I  shall  take  upon 
me  to  vest  certain  rights  in  the  scavengers  of 
the  dtacs  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  tako 


the  horses  and  aeiva^itsof  all  suck  as  do  Bit  be- 
come, or  deserve  such  distinctions,  into  their 
peculiar  custody.  The  offenders  themftclv«  I 
shall  allow  safe  conduct  to  their  places  of  abode  in 
tho  carts  of  the  said  scavengers,  but  their  horses 
shall  be  mounted  by  their  footmen,  and  sent  in- 
to the  servioi  abroad ;  and  I  take  this  opporto* 
nity,  in  the  first  place,  U>  recruit  the  rcrimeat 
of  my  good  old  friend,  the  brave  aad  hoaeet 
Sylvius,*  that  they  may  be  as  well  taught  as 
they  are  fi)d.  It  is  to  me  mtot  miracaloin^ 
so  unreasonable  a  usurpation  as  this  I  am 
speaking  of)  should  so  long  have  beeniolemte(L 
We  hang  a  poor  fellow  for  taking  any  trifle  from 
us  on  the  rood,  and  bear  with  the  rich  for  robbing 
us  of  the  road  itself.  Such  a  tax  as  this  would 
be  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  who  walk  on  foot ; 
and,  smce  the  distinction  of  riding  in  a  i^oadi 
is  not  to  be  appointed  aocosding  to  a  man's 
merit  or  service  to  his  coimtry,  nor  that  liberty 
given  as  a  reward  for  soflie  eminent  virtue,  we 
should  be  highly  contented  to  see  them  payaomo. 
tMng  for  the  insult  tliey  do  as,  in  the  state  they 
take  upon  them  while  they  are  dratpn  by  ua. 

Until  they  have  made  us  some  reparation  of 
this  kind,  we,  the  pciipateties  of  Great  Britain, 
cannot  think  ourselves  well  treated,  while  every 
one  that  is  able  is  allowed  to  set  up  an  equipsge* 

As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  admire  how 
persons,  conscious  to  themselves  of  no  manner 
of  superiority  above  others,  can,  out  of  mere 
pride  or  laziness,  expose  themselves  at  this  rate 
to  public  view,  and  put  us  all  upon  pronouncing 
those  three  terrible  syllables,  *Who  is  that?* 
When  it  comes  to  that  question,  our  method  is^ 
to  consider  the  mien  and  air  of  the  passenger, 
and  comfort  ourselves  for  being  dirty  to  the 
ancles,  by  laughing  at  his  figure  and  appearance 
who  overlookjB  us.  I  must  confess,  were  it  not 
for  the  solid  injustice  of  the  thing,  there  is  no« 
thing .  could  afford  a  discerning  eye  greater 
occasion  for  mirth,  than  this  licentious  huddle 
of  qualities  and  characters  in  the  equipages 
about  this  town.  The  overseers  of  the  highways 
and  constables  have  so  little  skill  0r  power  to 
rectify  this  matter,  that  you  may  often  see  the 
equipage  of  a  feUow,  whom  all  the  town  knows 
to  deserve  hanging,  make  a  stop  that  shall  inter- 
rupt the  lord-high-chancellor  and  all  the  judges 
in  their  way  to  Westminster. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  things  and 
persons  in  this  general  confusion,  I  have  given 
directions  to  all  the  coach-makers  and  coach- 
painters  in  town,  to  bring  me  in  lists  of  their 
several  customers ;  and  doubt  not,  but  with 
comparing  the  orders  of  each  man,  in  the  placing 
his  arms  on  the  door  of  his  chariot,  as  well  as 
the  words,  devices,  and  cyphers,  to  be  fixed  upon 
them,  to  make  a  collection  which  shall  let  us 
into  the  nature,  if  not  the  history,  of  mankind, 
more  usefully  than  the  curiosities  of  any  medal- 
ist in  Europe. 

But  this  evil  of  vanity  in  our  figure,  with 
many  others,  proceeds  from  a  certain  gayety 

of  heart,  which  has  crept  into  men's  very 
* 
*  The  real  person  here  alluded  to,  under  bis  I.atie 
name  of  Sylvius,  was  most  probably  Oornelitts  Wood, 
a  fentleman  of  an  eicellent  character,  and  very  dim- 
tininiisbed  military  merit.  He  was  bom  in  Bwtbtd- 
Rlute  ann.  1036. 
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tkooghtfl  and  complexions.  The  passions  and 
adventures  of  heroes,  when  they  enter  the  lists 
fat  tl^e  toornament  in  romances,  are  not  more 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  palfreys  and  their 
armour,  than  the  secret  springs  and  afiectfons 
.  of  the  several  pretenders  to  show  amongst  us 
are  known  by  their  equipagfes  inkrdinary  life. 
'  The  young  bridegroom  wilL  his  gilded  cupids 
and  winged  angels,  1^  some  excuse  in  the  ioy 
of  his  heart  to  launch  out  into  sometHing  that 
may  be  significant  of  his  present  happiness. 
Bat  to  see  men,  ibr  ho  reaton  uptm  earth  but 
that  they  are  rich,  ascend  triumphant  chariots, 
and  ride  through  the  people,  has  at  the  bottom 
nothing  else  in  it  but  an  insolent  transport, 
•rising  only  from  the  distinction  of  fortune. 

It  is  therefore  high  time  that  I  call  in  such 
coaches  as  are,  in  their  embellishment^  impro- 
per ibr  the  character  of  their  owners.  But  if  I 
find  I  am  not  obeyed  herein,  and-  that  I  cannot 
poll  down  those  equipages  already  erected,  I 
shall  take  upon  me  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this 
eril  for  the  future,  by  inquiring  into  the  preten- 
fiions  of  Uie  persons,  who  shall  bereafler  attempt 
to  make  public  entries  with  ornaments  and  deco- 
ntions  of  their  own  appointment  If  a  man, 
who  believed  he  had  the  handsomest  leg  in  this 
kingdom,  ^ould  take  a  fkncy  to  adorn  so  de- 
serving a  limb  with  a  blue  garter,  he  would 
jostly  be  punished  for  offending  against  the  most 
nohUT order  :  and  I  think,  the  general  prostitu- 
tion of  equipage  and  retinue  is  as  destructive 
to 'all  distinction,  as  the  impertinence  of  one 
man,  if  permitted,  would  certainly  be  to  that  il- 
Imtrioos  fraternity. 

ADTERTISBHKNT. 

The  censor  having  lately  received  intelligence, 
that  the  ancient  simplicity  in  the  dress  and  man- 
ners of  that  part  of  this  island  called  Scotland 
begins  to  decay ;  and  that  there  are  at  this 
tune,  in  the  gopd  town  of  Edinburgh,  beaux, 
fi^  and  coxcombs :  bis  late  correspondent 
from  that  place  is  desired  tasend  up  their  names 
and  characters  with  all  expedition,  that  they 
may  be  proceeded  against  accordingly,  and  pro- 
per officers  named  to  take  in  their  canes;  snuff- 
boxes, and  all  other  useless  necessaries  com- 
monly worn  by  such  offenders. 


No.  145.]        Tuetday,  March  14,  1709.10. 

Neicio  quia  teneros  ocolus  mihi  fkscinat  agnos. 

Firg.  Eci.  iii.  103. 

Ah !  what  ill  eyes  bewitch  my  tender  lambs  ? 

WhiieU  Chocolate-hottse^  March  13. 

This  evening  was  allotted  for  taking  into  con- 
lideration  a  late  request  of  two  indulgent  pa- 
KntB,  touching  the  care  of  a  young  daughter, 
whoBi  they  design  to  send  to  a  boarding-school, 
wKepat  home,  according  to  my  determina' 
tion ;  but  I  am  diverted  from  that  subject  by 
letters  whicfai  I  have  received  from  several  ladies, 
complaining  of  a  certain  sect  of  professed  ene- 
mies to  the  reixMie  of  the  fair  sex,  called  Oglers. 
Thne  are,  it  seems,  gentlemen  who  look  with 
^p  a^ntion  on  one  object  at  the  playhouses, 
ud  are  ever  staring  all  round  them  in  churches. 


It  is  urged  by  my  correspondents,  that  they  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  keep  their  eyes  off  theso 
ensnaTers ;  but  that,  by  what  power  they  know 
not,  both  their  diversions  and  {levotions  are  in- 
terrupted by  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
they  cannot  -attend  to  cither,  without  stealing 
looks  at  the  persons  whose  eyes  are  fixed,  upon 
them.  By  this  means^  my  petitioners  say,  they 
find  themselves  grow  insensibly  less  offended, 
and  in  time  enamoured  of  theso  their  enemies. 
What  is  required  of  me  on  this  occasion  is,  that 
as  I  love  and  study  to  preserve  the  better  part 
of  mankind,  the  iemales,  I  would  give  them 
some  account  of  this  dangerous  way  of  assault ; 
against  which  there  is  so  little  defence,  that  it 
lays  ambush  for  ihe  sight  itself^  and  makes 
them  seeiugly,  knowingly,  willingly,  and  forci- 
bly, go  OB  to  their  own  captivity. 

This  representation  of  the  present  stats  of 
affairs  between  the  two  sexes  gave  me  very 
much  alarm  ;  and  I  had  no  more  to  do  but  to 
recollect  what  I  had  seen  at  any  one  assembly 
for  some  years  last  past,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  this  remonstrance.  If  there 
be  not  a  stop  put  to  this  evil  art,  all  the  modes 
of  address,  and  the  elegant  embellishments  of 
life,  which  arise  out  of  tlie  noble  passion  of  love, 
will  of  necessity  decay.     Who  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  rhetoric,  or  study  the  hon  mien,  when 
his  introduction  is  so  much  easier  obtained  by  a 
sudden  reverence  in  a  downcast  look  at  the 
meeting  tlie  eye  of  a  fair  lady,  and  beginning 
again  to  ogle  her  as  soon  as  she  glances  anotlier 
way  ?     I  remember  very  well,  when  I  was  last 
at  an  opera,  I  could  perceive  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  audience  cast  into  particular  cross  angles 
one  upon  another,  without  any  manner  of  regard 
to  the  stage,  though  king  Latin  us  was  himself 
present  when  I  made  that  observation.     It  was 
then  very  pleasant  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  company ;  for  the'  balls  of  sight  are  so 
formed,  that  one  man*s  eyes  are  spectacles  to 
another  to  read  his  heart  with.    The  most  ordi- 
.  nary  beholder  can  take  notice  of  any  violent 
agitation  in  the  mind,  any  pleasing  transport, 
or  any  inward  grief,  in  the  person  he  looks  at ; 
but  one  of  these  oglers  can  see  a  studied  indif- 
ference, a  concealed  love,  or  a  smothered  resent- 
ment, in  the  very  glances  that  are  made  to  hide 
those  dispositions  of  thought.    The  naturalists 
tell  us,  that  the  rattle-snake  will  fix  himself  un- 
der  a  tree  where  he  sees  a  squirrel  playing  ; 
and,  when  he  has  once  got  the  exchange  of  a 
glance  from  the  pretty  wanton,  will  give  it  such 
a  sudden  stroke  on  its  imagination,  that  though 
it  may  play  from  bough  to  bough,  and  strive  to 
avert  its  eyes  from  it  for   some  time,  yet  it 
comes  nearer  and  nearer  by  little  intervals  of 
looking  another  way,  until  it  drops  into  the 
jaws  of  the  animal,  which  it  knew  gazed  at  it 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  roin  it.    I  did  not  be- 
lieve this  piece  of  philosophy  until  that  night  I 
was  just  now  speaking  of;  but  I  then  saw  the 
same  thing  pass  between  an  ogler  and  a  co- 
quette.  Mirtillo,  the  most  learned  of  the  former 
had  for  some  time  discontinued  to  visit  Flavia, 
no  less  eminent  among  the  latter.    They  in- 
dustriously avoided  all  places  where  they  might 
probably  meet,  but  chance  brought  them  to- 
gether to  the  play-house,  and  seated  them  in  a 
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direct  line  over  against  each  other,  «he  in  a 
front  box,  he  in  the  pit  next  the  stage.  As  soon 
as  Flavia  had  received  the  looks  of  the  whole 
crowd  with  that  air  of  insensibility  which  is 
necessary  at  the  first  entrance,  she  beg^an  to 
look  around  her,  and  saw  the  vagcfbond  ^firtiIlo, 
who  had  so  long  absented  himself  from  her  cir. 
cle;  and  when  she  first  discovered  him,  she 
looked  upon  him  with  that  glance,  which,  in  Uie 
langnage  of  the  oglers,  is  called  the  aeornful^ 
but  immediately  turned  her  observation  anotiier 
way,  and  returned  upon  him  with  the  indiffer- 
ent. This  gave  JVlirtillo  no  small  resentment ; 
but  he  used  her  accordingly.  He  took  care  to 
be  ready  for  her  next  glance.  She  found  his 
eyes  full  in  the  indolent,  with  his  lips  crumpled 
up,  in  the  posture  of  one  whistling.  Her  an- 
ger at  this  usage  immediately  appeared  in  every 
muscle  of  her  face ;  and  after  many  emotions, 
which  glistened  in  her  eyes,  she  cast  them 
round  the  whole  house,  and  gave  them  softnesses 
in  the  face  of  every  man  she  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore.  Alter  she  thought  she  had  reduced  all 
she  saw  to  her  obedience,  the  play  began,  and 
ended  their  dialogue.  As  soon  as  the  first  act 
was  over,  she  stood  up  with  a  visage  full  of  dis- 
sembled  alacrity  and  pleasure,  with  which  she 
overlooked  the  audience,  and  at  last  came  to 
him ;  he  was  then  placed  in  a  side  way,  with 
his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  gazing  at  a 
wench  in  the  side-box,  as  talking  of  that  gipsy  to 
the  gentleman  who  sat  by  him.  But,  as  she 
fixed  upon  him,  he  tqrned  suddenly  with  a  foil 
face  upon  her,  and,  with  all  the  respect  imagina- 
ble, made  her  the  most  obsequious  bow  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  theatre.*  *  This  gave  her 
9.  pleasure  not  to  be  concealed ;  and  she  made 
him  the  recovering,  or  second  courtesy,  with  a 
■mile  that  spoke  a  perfect  reconcilation.  Be- 
tween the  ensuing  acts,  they  talked  to  each 
other  with  gestures  and  glances  so  significant, 
that  they  ridiculed  the  whole  house  in  uiis  silent 
•peech,  and  made  an  appointment  that  Mirtillo 
•hould  lead  her  to  her  coach. 

The  peculiar  language  of  one  eye,  as  it  dif- 
fers from  another  as  much  as  the  tone  of  one 
voice  fh>m  another,  and  the  fascination  or  en- 
chantment, which  is  lodged  in  the  optic  nerves 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  these  dialogues,  is, 
I  must  con&ss,  too  nice  a  subject  for  one  who 
is  not  an  adept  in  these  speculations ;  but  I 
shall,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  fkir  sex, 
eall  my  learned  friend  sir  William  Read  to  my 
assistance,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  observations 
cm  this  organ,  acquaint  them  when  the  eye  is 
to  be  believed,  and  when  distrusted.  On  the 
contrary,  I  shall  conceal  the  true  meaning  of 
the  looks  of  ladies,  and  indulge  in  them  all  the 
art  they  can  acquire  in  the  management  of  their 
glances:  all  which  is  but  too  little  against 
ereatures  who  triumph  in  falsehood,  and  begin 
to  forswear  with  their  eyes,  when  their  tongues 
can  be  no  longer  believed. 

ADTKRTISBlfBNT. 

A  very  clean  well-behaved  young  gentleman, 
who  is  in  a  very  good  way  in  Cornhill,  has  writ 

*  For  many  yean  fast  past  this  behaviour  from  a  per> 
son  in  the  pit,  to  a  lady  or  even  a  gentleman  in  a  bw, 
woaki  tat  ihought  monstrous. 


to  me  the  following  lines  ;  and  seems  in  some 
passages  of  his  letter,  which  I  omit,  to  lay  it- 
very  much  to  heart,  that  I  have  not  spoken  of 
a  supernatural  beauty,  whom  he  sighs  for,  and 
cofnplitins  to  in  most  elaborate  language.  Alas ! 
What  can  lyponitor  do  ?  All  mankind  live  in 
romance.     ~ 

Royal  Exchange,  March  II. 

*  Mr.'  Bicserstaff, — ddme  time  since,  yoa 
were  pleased  to  mention  the.  beauties  in  the 
New  Kzchange  and  Wdstminster-hall,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  were  not  very  impartial ;  for  if 
you  were  pleased  to  allow  there  was  one  god- 
dess in  the  New  Exchange,  and  two  shepherd- 
esses  in  Westminster-hall,  you  very  well  might 
say,  there  was  and  is  at  present  one  angdm 
the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  I  humbly  beg  ^e  fa- 
vour of  you  to  let  justice  be  done  her,  b^  insert- 
ing this  in  yonr  next  Tatler ;  which  will  make 
her  my  good  ar^elt  and  me  your  most  humble 
servant,  A.  B.* 


No.  146.]       Thursday,  March  16, 1709-10. 

Permitte?  ipsis^xpendere  nnminibos,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebiisqiie  sit  utile  nostria 
Nam  (vo  jucundis  aptis^ima  qiii^ue  dabunt  Dii 
Carior  est  illis  homo,  quam  sibl.    Nos  animorom. 
Iropulsu  coco  mainiaque  cupidine  ducti, 
Conjugium  petimus,  partumque  uxoris ;  at  illta 
Notum,  qui  pacri,  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 

Juv.  ^t.  X.  347,  et  seq. 

.Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above ; 
Leave  them  to  mana^  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want : 
In  goodness  as  in  greatness  they  excel : 
Ah !  that  we  loved  ourselves  but  half  so  waU. 
We,  hlindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led,  i 

Are  hot  for  action,  and  desire  to  wed ; 
Then  wish  fbr  heirs,  but  to  the  gods  alone. 
Our  future  ofikpring  and  our  wives  are  known. - 

Drifdsti. 

From  my  ousn  Apartment^  March  15. 

Among  the  various  sets  of  correspondents  who 
apply  to  me  fbr  advice,  and  send  up  their  cases 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  none 
who  are  more  importunate  with  me,  and  whom 
I  am  more  inclined  to  answer,  than  the  Com- 
plainers.  One  of  them  dates  his  letter  to  ma 
from  the  banks  of  a  purling  stream,  where  he 
used  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upon  the  divine 
Clarissa,  aad  where  he  is  now  looking  about  for 
a  convenient  leap,  which  he  tells  me  he  is  re- 
solved to  take,  unless  I  support  him  under  the 
loss  of  that  charming  perjured  woman.  Poor 
Lavinia  presses  as  much  for  consolation  on  the 
other  side,  and  is  reduced  to  such  an  extremity 
of  despair  by  the  inconstancy,  of  Philander,  that 
she  tells  me  she  writes  her  letter  with  her  pen 
in  one  hand,  and  her  garter  in  the  other.  A 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk  is 
almost  out  of  his  wits  upon  the  account  of  a 
greyhound,  that,  afler  having  been  his  insepkra- 
ble  companion  fbr  ten  years,  is  at  last  run  anad. 
Another,  who,  1  believe,  is  serious,  complains  to 
me,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  of  the  loss  of  a 
wife  ;  and  another,  in  terms  still  more  moving, 
of  a  purse  of  money  that  was  taken  from  him 
on  Bagshot-heath,  and  which,  he  tells  me,  wonld 
not  have  troubled  him,  if  he  had  given  it  to  the 
poor.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  calamity  in 
human  life  that  has  not  produced  me  a  letter. 
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It  18  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  how  men 
are  tide  to  raise  affliction  to  themselves  out  of 
ever;  thingf.  Lands  and  houses,  sheep  and  oxen, 
can  convey  happiness  and  misery  into  the  hearts 
of  nasonable  creatures.  Nay,  I  have  known  a 
moff,  a  8car^  or  a  tippet,  become  ^plid  bless- 
in;  or  misfortune.  A  lap-dog  harbroke  the 
hMits  of  thousands.  Flavia,  who  had  buried 
five  children  and  two  husbands,  was  never  able 
to  get  over  the  loss  of  her  parrot  How  oflen 
has  a  divine  creature  been  thrown  into  a  fit  by 
a  neglect  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly  ?  Mopsa  has 
kept  her  chamber  ever  since  the  last  masquc- 
rtde,  and  is  in  greater  danger  of  her  life  upon 
being  lefl  out  of  it,  than  Clarinda  from  the  vio- 
lent cold  which  she  caught  at  it.  Nor  are  these 
dear  creatures  the  only  sufferers  by  such  imagi- 
nary calamities.  Many  an  author  has  l^en  de- 
jected at  the  censure  of  one  whom  he  ever  look- 
ed ap(m  as  an  idiot :  and  many  a  hero  cast  into 
a  fit  of  melancholy,  because  the  rabble  have  not 
bqfled  at  him  aa  he  passed  through  the  streets. 
Tlieran  places  all  his  happiness  in  a  running 
bone,  SnfTenus  in  a  gilded  chariot,  Fulvius  in  a 
bine  string,  and  Florio  in  a  tuHp-root  It  would 
be  endless  to  enumecate  the  many  fantastical 
iffiictions  that  disturb  mankind ;  but  as  a  misery. 
If  not  to  be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the 
eril,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  sufferer,  I  shall 
present  my  readers,  who  are  unhappy  either  in 
reality  or  imagination,  with  sn  allegory,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  great  father  and 
prince  of  poets. 

Ab  I  was  sitting,  after  dinner  in  my  elbow- 
chair,  I  took  up  Homer,  and  dipped  mto  that 
&moas  speech  of  Achilles  tb  Pfiam,*  in  which 
he  tells  him,  that  Jupiter  has  by  him  two  great 
veassla,  the  one  filled  with  blesainga^  and  the 
other  mufortunet ;  out  of  which  he  mingles  a 
eoopoeition  for  every  man  that  (x>mes  into  the 
vorld.  This  passage  so  exceedingly  pleased 
me,  that,  as  I  fhll  insensibly  into  my  ahcrnoon*s 
ihtmber,  it  wrought  my  imagination  into  the 
ftUowing  dream. 

When  Jupiter  took  into  his  hands  the  govern- 
nent  of  the  world,  the  several  parts  of  nature, 
vith  the  presiding  deities,  did  homage  to  him. 
One  presented  him  with  a  mountain  of  winds, 
toother  ^th  a  magazine,  of  hail,  and  a  third 
vith  a  pile  of  thunder-bolts.  The  star*  offered 
up  their  influences ;  ocean  gave  in  his  trident, 
Stfth  her  fruits,  and  the  sun  his  seasons.  Among 
the  several  deities  who  came  to  make  their 
court  on  this  occasion,  the  destinies  advanced 
with  two  great  tuns  carried  before  them,  one  of 
which  they  fixed  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  as 
^  tat  upon  his  throne,  and  the  other  on  his 
left.  The  first  was  filled  with  all  the  blessings, 
Ckd  the  other  with  all  the  calamities  of  human 
fife.^  Jupiter,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Elding  the  world  much  more  innocent  than  it 


•  Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
BlearingR  to  thorn,  to  those  distributefi  ills ; 
To  DAoet  he  mingles  both :  the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad,  nnmixed,  is  carat  indeed ; 
Fanofidbjr  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven, 
Be  wanders,  outcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 

^op«'«  Bom.  II.  ziv.  ver.  863. 


is  in  this  iron  age,  poured  very  plentifully  out 
of  the  tun  that  stood  at  his  right  hand ;  but,  as 
mankind  degenerated,  and  became  unworthy 
of  his  blessings,  he  pet  abroach  the  other 
vessel,  that  filled  the  world  with  pain  and 
poverty,  battles  and  distempers,  jealousy  and 
falsehood,  intoxicating  pleasures,  and  untimely 
deaths. 

He  was  at  length  so  very  much  incensed  at 
the  great  depravation  of  human  nature,  and  the 
repeated  pro^ocatioos  which  he  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  that,  having  resolved  to 
destroy  the  whole  species,  except  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  he  commanded  the  destinies  to  gather 
up  the  blessings  which  he  had  thrown  away 
upon  the  sons  of  men,  and  lay  them  up  until 
the  world  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more  vir- 
tuous and  deserving  race  of  mortals. 

The  three  sisters  immediately  repaired  to  the 
earth,  in  search  of  the  several  blessings  that 
had  been  scattered  on  it;  but  found  the  task 
which  was  enjoined  them,  to  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  they  imagined.  The  first  places  they 
resorted  to,  as  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in, 
were  cities,  palaces,  and  courts ;  but,  instead  of 
meeting  with  what  they  looked  for  here,  they 
found  nothing  but  envy,  repining,  uneasiness, 
and  tlie  like  bitter  ingredients  of  the  left-hand 
vessel.  Whereas,  to  tiieir  great  surprise,  they 
discovered  content,  cheerfulness,  health,  inno- 
cence, and  other  the  most  substantial  blessings 
of  life,  in  cottages,  shades,  and  solitudes* 

There  was  another  circumstance  no  less  un- 
expected than  the  former,  and  which  gave  them 
very  great  perplexity  in  tlie  discharge  of  the 
trust  which  Jupiter  had  committed  to  them. 
They  observed,  that  several  blessings  had  de- 
generated into  calamities,  and  that  several  ca. 
lamities  had  improved  into  blessings,  according 
as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or  foolish 
men.  They  often  found  power,  with  so  much 
insolence  and  impatience  cleaving  to  it,  that  it 
became  a  misfortune  to  tlie  person  on  whom  it 
was  conferred.  Youth  had  often  distempers 
growing  about  it,  worse  than  the  infirmities  of 
old  age.  Wealth  Was  often  united  to  such  a 
sordid  avarice,  as  made  it  the  most  uncomibrt- 
able  and  painful  kind  of  poverty.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  often  found  pain  made  glorious  by 
fortitude,  poverty  lost "  in  content,  deformity 
beautified  with  virtue.  In  a  wrord,  the  blessings 
were  often  like  good  fruits  planted  in  a  bad  soil, 
that  by  degrees'fall  oflf  from  their  natural  relish, 
into  tastes  altogether,  insipid  or  unwholesome ; 
and  the  calamities,  like  harsh  fruits,  cultivated 
in  a  good  soil,  and  enriched  by  proper  grafts 
and  inoculations,  until  they  swell  with  generous 
and  delightful  juices. 

There  was  still  a  third  circumstance  that  oc- 
casioned as  great  a  surprise  to  the  three  sisters 
as  cither  of  the  foregoing,  when  they  discovered 
several  blessings  and  calamities  which  had  never 
been  in  either  of  the  tuns  that  stood  by  the 
throne  of  Jupiter,  and  were  nevertheless  as 
great  occasions  of  happiness  or  misery  as  any 
there.  These  were  that  spurious  crop  of  bless- 
fugs  and  calamities  which  were  never  sown  by 
the  hand  of  the  deity,  but  grow  of  themselves 
out  of  the  fancies  and  dispositions  of  human 
creatures.    Such  are  dress,  titles,  place,  equi- 
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page,  fklflo«hame,  and  groondiess'fear,  with  the 
like  vain  imaginations,  that  shoot  up  in  trifling, 
weak',  and  irresolute  minds. 

The  destinies,  finding  themselves  in  so  great 
a  perplexity,  concluded  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  execute  the  commands  that 
had  been  given  them,  according  to  their  first 
intention ;  for  which  reason  they  ag^eed  to  throw 
all  the  blessings  and  calamities  together  into 
one  large  vessel,  and  in  that  manner  oflerthem 
up  at  the  feet  of  Jopiter. 

This  was  performed  accordingly ;  the  eldegt 
9ister  presenting  herself  before  the  vessel,  and 
introducing  it  with  an  apology  for  what  they 
had  done: 

*  O  Jupiter,*  says  she,  *  we  have  gatheted  to- 
gether all  the  good  and  evil,  the  comforts  and 
distresses  of  human  life,  which  we  thus  present 
before  thee  in  one  promisouous  heap.  We  be- 
seech thee,  that  thou  thyself  wilt  sort  them  out 
for  the  future,  as  in  thy  wisdom  thou  shalt  think 
fit  For  we  acknowledge,  that  there  is  none  be- 
sides thee  that  can  judge  what  will  occasion 
grief  or  joy  in  the  heart  of  a  human  creature, 
and  what  will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  calamity  to 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  bestowed.* 


No.  147.]      Saturday,  March  18, 1709-10. 


Ut  amoris,  amabilis  esto.  Ovid. 

Be  lovely,  that  yoa  may  be  loved. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  March  17. 

Readino  is  to  the  mind,  what  exercise  is  to 
the  body.  As  by  the  one,  health  is  preserved, 
strengthened,  and  invigorated;  by  the  other, 
virtue,  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind,  is  kept 
alive,  cherished,  and  confirmed.  But  as  exer- 
cise becomes  tedious  and  painful^  when  we 
make  it  of  use  only  as  the  means  of  health,  so 
reading  is  apt  to  grow  uneasy  and  burdensome, 
when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it  only  for  our  im- 
provement  in  virtue.  For  this  reason,  the  virtue 
which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  allegory, 
is  like  the  health  we  get  by  hunting ;  as  we  are 
engaged  in  an  agreeable  pursuit  that  draws  us 
on  with  pleasure,  and  makes  us  insexlsible  of 
the  fatigues  that  accompany  it 

Afler  this  preface,  I  shall  set  down  a  very 
beautiful  allegorical  fable  of  the  great  poet 
whom  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  and  whom 
it  is  very  difiicult  to  lay  aside  when  one  is  en- 
^aged  in  the  reading  of  him.  And  this  I  par- 
ticularly design  for  the  use  of  several  of  my  fair 
correspondents,  who,  in  their  letters,  have  com- 
plained  to  me,  that  they  have  lost  the  afiections 
of  their  husbands,  and  desire  my  advice  how  to 
recover  them. 

Juno,  says  Homer,  seeing  her  Jupiter  seated 
on  the  top  of  mount  (da,  and  knowing  that  he 
had  conceived  an  aversion  to  her,  began  to  study 
how  she  should  regain  his  affections,  and  make 
herself  amiable  to  him.*  With  this  Uiought  she 


immediately  retired  into  her  chamber,  vhm 
she  bathed  nerself  in  ambroHa  ;  which  gave  her 
person  all  its  beauty,  and  diffused  so  divine  la 
odour,  as  refreshed  all  nature,  and  sweetsnsd 
both  heaven  and  earth.  She  let  her  imi&ortal 
tresses  flcMLin  the  most  graceful  manner,  lad 
took  a  paiRultir  care  to  drees  herself  in  sereral 
ornaments,  which  the  poet  describes  at  length, 
and  which  the  goddess  chose  out  as  the  nuMt 
proper  to  set  off  her  person  to  the  best  advantage. 
In  the  next  place,  she  made  a  visit  to  Venas,  tbe 
deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged  of 
her,  as  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lead 
her.  for  a  while  those  charms  with  which  she 
subdued  the  hearts  both  of  gods  and  men.  *  For,* 
says  the  ^noddess,  ^  I  woum  make  use  of  them 
to  reconcue  tbe  two  deities,  who  took  care  of 
me  in  my  infancy,  and  who  at  present  are  atio 
great  9  variance,  that  they  are  estranged  fh)o 
each  other's  bed.'  Venus  was  proud  of  an  o|k 
portunity  of  obliging  so  great  a  goddess,*  aad 
therefore  made  her  a  present  of  the  csstus  which 
she  used  to  wear  about  her  own  waist,  with  ad- 
vice to  hide  it  in  her  bosom  until  she  had  i0> 
complishcd  her  intention.  This  eesdie  wu  a 
fine  party-coloured  girdle,  which,  as  Homtt 
tells  us,  had  all  the  attractibns  of  the  sex  wrought 
into  it  The  four  principal  figures  in  the  eoi* 
broidery  were  love,  desire,  fondness  of  speech, 
and  conversation,  filled  with  that  sweetneei  and 
complacency,  which,  says  the  poet,  inaeoflibly 
steal  away  tiie  hearts  <»  the  wisest  men. 

Juno,  afler  having  made  these  neceenry  pre- 
parations, came,  as  by  accident,  into  the  pre- 
sence pf  Jupiter,  who  is  said  to  have  been  u 
much  infiamed  with  her  beautv,  as  when  he  fitit 
stole  to  her  embfkices  without  the  consent  oTtheir 
parents.  Juno,  to  cover  her  real  thoughts,  told 
him,  as  she  had  told  Venus,  that  she  was  going 
to  make  a  visit  to  Occanus  and  Tethys.  He 
prevailed  upon  her  to  stay  with  him,  protesting 
to  her,  that  she  appeared  more  amiable  in  ha 
eye,  than  ever  any  mortal,  goddess,  or  even  her- 
self, had  appeared  to  him  until  that  day.  The 
poejt  then  represents  him  in  so  great  an  ardour 
that,  without  going  up  to  the  house  which  hai 
been  built  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan  according  to 
Juno's  direction,  he  threw  &  golden  cloud  over 
their  heads  as  they  sat  upon  the  top  of  moont 
Ida,  whjLle  the  earth  beneath  them  sprung  up  in 
lotuses,  'saffrons,  hyacinths,  and  a  bed  of  the 
soflest  flowers  for  tneir  repose. 

This  close  translation  of  one  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  Homer,  may  suggest  abundance  of  in- 
struction to  a  womain,  who  has  a  mind  to  preserve 
or  recall  the  affection  of  her  husband.  Tlte 
care  of  the  person,  and  the  dress,  with  the  par- 
ticular blandishments  woven  in  the  oestus,  are 

Agraf  nst  his  wisdom  to  oppoM  her  charms, 
And  lull  the  lord  of  thunder  in  her  arms. 

Pope*»  Horn.  It  xiv.  yet.  187. 


With  awe  divine  the  queea  of  Leie 


•resolv'd  to  prove 


The  old,  yet  still  successful  cheats  of  love : 


Obeyed  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove ; 
And  from  her  firasrant  heap  the  sone  unbiaoed. 
With  various  skill,  and  high  embroidery  graced. 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  everv  cbarm. 
To  win  tbe  wisest,  and  the  coldest  waiin : 
Fond  Jove,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  denre. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire, 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  mgbs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  aad  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Ptpe*  Bon.  a  xiv.  ver.  iv- 
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m  plaini J  reoommended  by  thi*  fkble,  «iid  so 
indispensably  necessary  in  every  female  who  (to- 
aiies  tonlease,  that  they  need  no  further  exphuia^ 
tioQ*  The  disoretioQ  likewise  in  ooverini^  all 
matrimonial  quarrels  from  the  knowledge  of 
others^  is  taqf  ht  in  the  pretended  vis^A  Tethys, 
in  the  speech  where  Juno.addreis^^erself  to 
Venus ;  as  tbe  ehaste  and  prudent  management 
of  a  wlib*s  cbarma  is  intimated,  by  the  same 
pz^tence  for  her  appearing  before  Jupiter,  and 
by  th0  eencealoient  of  tne  cestus  in  her  bo- 
som. * 

I  shall  leave  this  tale  to  (ha  copsideration  of 
each  good  hoiue^iTes  who  are  never  well  dress* 
ad  but  when  they  are  abroad,  and  think  it  ne- 
oessary  to  ap^ar  more  agreeable  to  all  men 
Kving  than  tbeir  husbands :  as  also  to  those  pru- 
dent ladies,  whD,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
being  overfond,  entestaki  their  husbands  with 
mdifftranoe,  aversion,  sullen  silenoe,  or  exas- 
perating language.  ,      , 

SheerJans,  March  17. 

Upon  my  coming  home  last  nifht,  T  found  a 
very  handsome  present  o£  wine  left  (or  me,  as 
a  taste  *  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  hogsheads, 
which  are  to  be  put  to  sale  at  twenty  pounds  a 
hogahaad,  at  Garraway's  coffee-house  in  £x. 
dmige-alley,  on  the'twcnty-sccond  Instant,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  tasted  in  major 
Long's  vaults  from  the  twentieth  Instant  until 
the  time  of  sale.*  This  bavinj|r  been  sent  to  me 
with  a  desire  that  I  would  give  my  judgment 
upon  it,  I  immediately  empanelled  a  jury  of 
men  of  nice  palates,  and  strong-  heads,  who  be- 
ing  an  of  them  very  scrupulous,  and  unwilling 
to  proceed  rashly  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance, refused  to  bring  in  their  verdict  until 
three  in  the  morning ;  at  which  time  the  fore- 
man pronounced,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  *  £x- 
tra^».ordinary  French  claret*  For  my  own 
part,  as  I  love  to  consult  my  pillow  in  aU  points 
of  moment,  I  slept  upon  it  before  I  would  give 
sentence,  and  this  morning  confirmed  the 


vfcrdiet. 


Having  mentioned  this  tribute  of  .wine,  I 
give  notice  to  my  correspondents  for  the 
ibtare,  who  shall  apply  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
tluU,  as  I  shall  decide  nothing  unadvisedly  in 
mfttters  of  this  nature,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give 
JQdirnient  of  a  right  good  liquor,  wit^iout  exa- 
nining  at  least  three  dozen  bottles  of  it  I 
Bract,  at  the  same  time,  do  ravself  the  justice  to 
let  the  world  know,  that  I  nave  resisted  great 
teaoplations  in  this  kind ;  as  it  is  well  known  to 
ft  batcher  in  Clare-market,  who  endeavoured  to 
eorrupt  me  with  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  marrow- 
hones.  I  had  likewise  a  bribe  sent  me  by  a  fish- 
■MOger,  consisting  of  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  a 
jcte  of  Balmon ;  but  not  finding  them  excellent 
lo  their  kinds,  I  had  the  integrity  to  eat  them 
hotli  up,  without  speaking  one  word  of  them, 
r,  for  the  future,  I  shall  have  an  eye  to 
^t  of  this  great  city,  and  will  recommend 
best  and  most  wholesome  food  to  them,  if 
I  x«ceive  these  proper  and  respectful  notices 
fi]oiii  the  sellers ;  that  it  may  not  be  said  here- 
^    %  that  my  readets  wore  better  taught  than 
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— — ^ustUB  elementa  per  omnia  qucrunt, 

Nunquam  animo  preuis  obstantibas 

Jvv.Satzi.  14. 
Thej  ransack  every  element  fbr choice 
Of  every  flsh  and  fowl,  at  any  price.         Congrns. 

Fnm^  my  own  Asartment,  March  20. 

Having  intimated  in  my  last  paper,  that  I  de- 
sign to  take  under  my  inspection  the  diet  of  this 
great  city,  I  shall  begin  with  a  very  earnest 
and  serious  exhortation  to  all  my  well-disposed 
readers,  that  they  would  return  to  the  food  of 
their  forefathers,  and  reconcile  themselves  to 
beef  and  mutton.    This  was  the  diet  whiph 
bred  that  hardy  race  of  mortals  who  won  the 
fields  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt.   I  need  not  go 
up  so  high  as  the  history  of  Guy  Earl  of  War- 
wick,  who  is  well  known  to  have  eaten  up  a  dun 
cow  t>f  his  own  killing.    The  renowned  king 
Arthur  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  first  who 
ever  sat  down  to  a  whole  roasted  ox,  which  was 
certainly  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  gravy ; 
and  it  is  further  added,  that  he  and  his  knights 
sat  about  it  at  his  round  table,  and  usually  con- 
sumed it  to  the  very  bones  before  they  would 
enter  upon  any  debate  of  moment.    The  Black 
Prince  'was  a  professed  lover  of  the   brisket ; 
not  to  mention  the  history  of  the  surloin,  or  the 
institution  of  the  order  of  Beef-eaters ;  which 
are  all  so  many  evident  and  undeniable  marks 
of  the  great  respect,  which  our  warlike  prede- 
cessors have  paid  to  this  excellent  food.    The 
tables  of  the  ancient  gentry  of  this  nation  were 
covered   thrice  a-day    with    hot   roast   beef; 
and  I  am  credibly  informed,  by  an  antiquary 
who, has  searched  the  registers  in  which  the 
bills  of  fare  of  the  court  are  recorded,  that  in- 
stead of  tea  apd  bread  and  butter,  which  have 
prevailed  of  late  years,  the  maids  of  honour  in 
queen   Elizabeth's    time  were    allowed  three 
rumps  of  beef  for  their  breakfast    Mutton  has 
likewise  been  in  great  repute  among  our  valiant 
countrymen ;  but  was  formerly  observed  to  be 
the  food  rather  of  men  of  nice  and  delicate  appe- 
tites,  than  tiiose  of  strong  and  robust  constitu- 
tions.   For  which  reason,  even  to  this  day,  we 
use  the  word  Shtep-hiter  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
as  we  do  Beef-eater  in  a  respectful  and  hon- 
ourable sense.    As  for  the  flesh  of  lainb,  veal, 
chicken,  and  other  animals  under  age,  they 
were  the  invention  of  sickly  and  degenerate 
palates,  according  to  that  wholesome  remark  of 
Daniel  the  historian ;  who  takes  notice,  that  in 
all  taxes  upon  provisions  during  the  reigns  of 
several  of  our  kings,  there  is  nothing  mention- 
ed besides  the  flesh  of  such  fowl  and  cattle  as 
were  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  were  ma- 
ture  for  slaughter.    The  common  people  of  this 
kingdom  do  still  keep  up  the  taste  of  their  an- 
cestori^;  and  it  is  to  this  that  we,  in  a  great 
measure,  owe  the  unparalleled  victories   that 
have  been  gained  in  this  reign :  fbr  I  would  de- 
sire  my  reader  to  consider,  what  work  our 
countrymen  would   have  made  at  Blenheim 
and  Ramilies,  if  they  had  been  fed  with  fricas- 
sees and  ragouts. 

For  this  reason,  we  at  present  see  the  florid 
complexion)  the  strong  limb,  and  the  halo  con- 
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ttitution,  tre  to  be  fbtind  chiefly  among  the 
meaner  sort  of  people,  or  in  the  wild  gentry 
who  have  been  educated  among  the  ^oods 
or  mountains.  Whereas  many  great  families 
are  insensibly  ftUlen  pff  from  the  athletic  con- 
stitution of  their  progenitors,  and  are  dwindled 
away  into  a  pale,  sickly,  spindle-legged  genera- 
tion of  valetudinarians. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  extravagant  in  my 
notion ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I  am  apt  to  im- 
pute the  dishonour^  that  soaietimes  happen  in 
great  families,  to  the  inflaming  kind  of  diet 
which  is  so  much  in  fashion.  Many  dishes  can 
excite  deiire  without  giving  strength,  and  heat 
the  body  without  nourishing  it ;  ^as  physicians 
observe,  that  the  poorest  and  most  dispirited 
blood  is  most  subject  to  fevers.  I  look  upon  a 
French  ragout  to  be  as  perniciooi  to  the  sto- 
mach as  a  glass  of  spirits ;  and  when  I  jiave 
seen  a  young  lady  swallow  all  the  instigations 
of  high  soups,  seasoned  sauces,  and  forced 
meats,  I  have  wondered  at  the  despair  or  tedious 


sighing  of  her  lovers. 
The  ] 


rules  among  these  false  delicates  arcto 
be  as  contradictory  as  they  can  be  to  nature. 

Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they 
eat  for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes,  not  to 
allay,  but  to  excite  it. 

They  admit  of  nothing  at  their  tables  in  fts 
natural  form,  or  without  some  disguise. 

They  are  to  eat  every  thing  before  it  comes 
in  season,  and  to  leave  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  good 
to  be  eaten. 

They  are  not  to  approve  any  thing  that  is 
agreeable  to  ordinary  palates  ;  and. nothing  is  to 
gratify  their  senses,  but  what  would  offend 
those  of  their  inferiors. 

I  remember  I  was  last  summer  invited  dto  a 
friend's  house,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of.  the 
French  cookery,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  *eats  well.* 
At  our  sitting  down,  I  found  the  table  covered 
with  a  great  variety  of  unknown  dishes.  I  was 
mightily  at  a  loss  to  learn  what  they  were,  and 
therefore  did  not  know  where  to  help  myself. 
That  which  stood  before  me,  I  took  to  be  a 
roasted  porcupine,  however  did  not  care  for 
asking  questions ;  and  have  since  been  inform- 
ed, that  it  was  only  a  larded  turkey.  I  after- 
wards passed  my  eye  over  several  hashes,  which 
I  do  not  know  the  names  of  to  this  day ;  and, 
hearing  that  they  were  delicacies,  did  not  think 
fit  to  meddle  ^ith  them. 

Among  other  dainties,  I  saw  something  like 
a  pheasant,  and  therefore  desired  to  be  helped 
to  a  wing  of  it ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  my 
friend  told  me  it  was  a  rabbit,  which  is  a  sort, 
of  meat  I  never  cared  for.  At  last  I  discovered, 
with  some  joy,  a  pig  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  and  begged  a  gentleman  that  was  near  it* 
to  cut  me  a  piece  of  it.  Upon  'Which  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  house  said,  with  great  civility,  *  T 
am  sure  you  will  like  the  pig,  for  it  was  whip- 
ped to  death.'  I  must  confess,  I  heard  him 
with  horror,  and  could  not  eat  of  an  animal  that 
had  died  bo  tragical  a  death.  I  was  now  in 
great  hunger  and  confusion,  when  methought  I 
smelled  the  agreeable  savour  of  roast  beef ;  but 
could  not  tell  from  what  dish  it  arose,  though  I 
did  not  question  but  it  Iqy  disguised  in  one  of 
them.    Upon  turning  mj^  head,  I  saw  a  noble 


sorlotn  on  th«  Bide  table  smoking  in  the  moit 
delicious  manner.  I  had  recourse  to  it  more 
than  once,  and  could  not  see,  without  some  in. 
dignation,  that  substantial  English  dish  banish* 
ed  in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  to  make  waj 
foi*  Fren^^ickshaws. 

The  de^jh  was  brought  up  at  last,  which  in 
truth  was  as  extraordinary  as  an^  thing  that 
had  come  before  .it  The  whole,  when  ransed 
in  its  proper  ordor,  Iqpked  like  a  very  beaotifal 
wintcr^piece.  Tiiere  were  scvefal  pyramids  of 
candied  sweetmeats,  that  hung  like  icicles,  with 
fruits  scattered  up.  and 'down,  and  hid  in  aa  u^ 
tificial  kind  of  frost  At  (lie  same  time  there 
were  great  quantities  of  cream,  belten  up  into  a 
snow;  and  near  them  little  plates  of  sugar-plums, 
disposed  like  so  many  heaps  of  hail-stones,  with 
a  multitude  of  conge latiqps  in  jellies  of  variooi 
colours.  I  was  indeed  so  pleased  with  the 
several  objects  which  lay  before  me,  that  I  did 
n<^  care  for  displacing  any  of  them ;  and  wu 
half  angry  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  that, 
for  tli/9  sake  of  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  or  a  sugar. 
plum,  would  spoil  so  pleasing  a  picture.  Ji^deed, 
I  could  not  but  smile  to  see  several  of  them 
coding  their  mouths  with  lumps  of  ice,  whicJl 
they  had  just  fooibre  been  burning  with  salts 
and  peppers. 

As  soon  as  this  show  was  over,  I  too^  mj 
leave,  that  1  might  finish  n)y  dinner  at  my  own 
house.  For  as  I  in  every  thing  lova  what  ii 
simple  and  natural,  so  particularly  in  my  food; 
two  plfin  dishes,  witli  two  or  three  good-na- 
tured,  cheerful,  ingenions  friends,  would  make 
me  more  pleased  and  vain,  than  all  thi^  pomp 
and  luxury  can-  bestow.  For  it  is  my  maxim, 
that  ^  he  keeps  the  greatest  table  who  has  the 
most  valuable  company  at  iU* 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  March  23. 

It  has  oflen  been  a  solid  grrief  to  me,  wlito^, 
have  reflected  on  this  glorious  nation,  which  m 
the  scene  of  public  happiness  and  liberty,  that 
there  are  still  crowds  of  private  tyrants,  against 
whom  there  neither  is  any  law  now  in  being, 
nor  can  there  be  invented  any  by  the  wit  of  man. 
Theee  crq^l  men  are  ill-natured  husbands.  The 
commerce  in  the  conjugal  state  is  so  delicate, 
that  it  is  impos$ible  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  it,  so  as  to  fit  ten  thousand  namelesi 
pleasuree  and  disquietudes  which  arise  to  people 
io  that  condition.  But  it  is  in  this  as  in  some 
other  nice  cases,  where  touching  upon  the  mala- 
dy tenderly  is  halfway  to  the  cure ;  and  there 
are  some  faults  which  need  only  to  be  obscrvw^ 
to  be  amended.  I  am  put  into  this  way  of 
thinking  by  a  late  conversation,  which  I  am 
going  to  give  an  account  of. 

I  made  a  visit  the  other  day  to  a  family  w 
which  I  have  a  great  honour,  and  found  the 
father,  the  mother,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
younger  children  drop  oflf  designedly,  to  leave 
me  alone  with  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
but  a  visitant  there  as  well  as  myself,  and  is  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  of  a  very  fair  character  w 
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tiie  world.  As  soon  as  we  wore  alone,  I  saw 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  methought  sho  had 
much  to  say  to  me,  for  which  she  wanted  en- 
couragement *  Madam,*  said  I,  *  you  know  I 
wbh  you  all  as  well  as  any  friend  you  have  : 
speak  freely  what  I  lee  you  are  op^^od  with ; 
and  you  may  be  sure,  u  I  cannot^Keve  your 
distress,  you  may  at  least  reap  so  much  present 
ad?&Dtaire,  as  safely  to  give  yourself  the  ease 
ofotteruig  it*  Sho  immediately  assumed  tlie 
most  becoming  qpmposure  of  countenance,  and 
spoke  as  followBrt '  *  it  ip  an  aggravation  of  af- 
fliction in  a  married  life,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
ffoilt  in  communicatihg  it :  for  which  reason  it 
IS,  that  a  lady  of  your  and  my  acquaintance,  in. 
stead  of  speaking  to  you  herself,  desired  me, 
the  next  time  I  saw  you,  as  you  are  a  professed 
friend  to  oar  sex,  to.  turn  your  thoughts  upon 
the  reciprocal  c^fl^isance  which  is  the  dnty 
of  a  married  state. 

*  My  friend  was  neither  in  birth,  fortune,  nor 
education  below  the  gentleman  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Her  person,,  her  ago,  and  her  character, 
are  also  suoh  as  he  can  9iake  no  exception  to. 
Bat  BO  it  is^  that  from  the  moment  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  over,  the  obsequiousness  of  a 
lover  was  turned  into  the  haughtiness  of  a  mas- 
ter.  All  the  kind  endeavours  which  she  uses 
to  (dease  him,  are  at  best  but  so  many,  instances 
of  her  duty.  This  insolence  takes  away  that 
secret  satisfaction,  which  does  not  only  excite 
to  virtue,  but  also  rewards  it  It  abates  the  fire 
of  a  free  knd  generous  love,  and  embitters  all 
the  pleasures  of  a  social  life.*  The  young  lady 
spoke  all  this  with  such  an  air  of  resentment, 
as  discovered  how  nearly  she  was  dBmccrned  in 
the  distress. 

When  I  observed  she  had  dono  speaking, 
*  Madam,*  said  I,  *  the  kfHiction  jrou  mention  is 
the  greatest  that  can  happen  in  human  life,  and 
I  know  but  one  consolation  in  it,  if  that  bo  a 
consolation,  that  the  calamity  is  a  pretty  general 
one.  There  is  nothing  so  common  as  &r  men 
to  enter  into  marriage,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
^"""'  ^  to  be  happy  m  it  They  seem  to  pro- 
themselves  a  few  holidays  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it ;  after  which  they  are  to  return  at  best 
to  the  usual  course  of  their  life ;  and,  for  aught 
they  know,  to  constant  misery  and  uneasiness. 
From  this  false  sense  of  the  state  they  are  going 
into,  proceed  the  immediate  coldness  and  indi^ 
ference,  or  hatred  and  aversion,  which  attend 
ordinary  marriages,  or  rather  bargains  to  co- 
ba!bit*  Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted 
by  company  which  oame  in  upon  us. 

The  humour  of  affecting  a  superior  carriage, 
generally  rises  from  a  falM  notion  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  female  understanding  in  general,  or 
tn  over-weening  opinion  that  we  have  of  our 
own ;  for  when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  rug- 
gednesB  and  brutality  of  temper,  it  is  altogether 
incorrigible,  and  not  to  be*  amended  by  admo- 
nition. Sir  Francis  Baioon,  as  I  remember,  lavs 
il  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  marriage  can  be 
happy  in  which  the  wife  has  no  opinion  of  her 
hiisband*s  wisdom;  but,  without  offence  to  so 
great  an  authority,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
&  sullen  wise  man  is  as  bad  as  a  good-natured 
fooL  Knowled^,  soflened  with  complacency 
^  good-breeding,  will  make  a  man  equally 

2M 


beloved  and  respected ;  but  when  joined  with 
a  severe,  distant,  and  unsociable  temper,  it  cre- 
ates rather  fear  tlian  love.  I,  who  am  a  bache- 
lor, have  no  otiier  notions  of  conjugal  tenderness 
but  what  I  learn  from  books ;  and  shall  therefore 
produce  three  letters  of  Pliny,  who  was  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest,  but  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  very  much  ashamed,  that  on  such  occasions 
I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  heathen  au- 
thors ;  and  shall  Appeal  to  my  readers,  if  thej 
would  not  think  it  a  mark  of  a  narrow  educa- 
tion in  a  man  of  quality,  to  write  such  passion- 
ate letters  to  any  woman  but  a  mistress.  Thej 
were  all  three  written  at  a  time  when  she  waa 
at  a  distance  from  him.  The  first  of  them  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  married  friend  of  mine,  who 
said,  *  Sick^^ess  itself  is  pleasant  to  a  man  that 
is  attended  m  it  by  one  whom  he  dearly  loves.' 

*  Pliny  to  Calphumia. 

*  1  never  was  so  moch  offended  at  business, 
as  when  it  hindered  me  from  g(»ng  with  you 
into  the  country,  or  following  you  thither ;  for 
I  more  particularly  wish  to  to  with  you  at  pre- 
sent, that  I  might  be  sensible  of  the  progress 
vou  make  in  the  recovery  of  your  strength  and 
nealth  ;  ^s  also  of  the  entertainment  and  diver- 
sions you  can  meet  with  in  your  retirement 
Believe  me,  it  is  an  anxious  state  of  mind  to 
live  in  ignorance  of  what  happens  to  those  whom 
we  passionately  love.  I  am  not  onl^  in  pain 
for  your  absence,  but  also  for  your  indisposition. 
I  am  afraid  of  every  thing,  fancy  every  thing, 
and,  as  it  is  the  nature^fijpan  m  foar,  I  fancy 
those  things  most  whicn  Tun  most  airaid  o£ 
Let  me,  therefore,  earnestly  Ksire  you  to  favour 
me,  mider  tiiese  my  apprehensions,  with  one 
letter  every  day,  or,  if  possible,  with  two ;  for  I 
shall  be  a  little  at  ease  while  I  am  reading  your 
letters,  and  grow  anxious  again  as  soon  as  I 
have  read  thcin.* 

SECOND  LETTER. 

*  You  tell  me,  that  you  are  very  much  afflict- 
ed at  my  absence,  and  that  you  have  no  satis, 
faction  m  any  thing  but  my  writings,  which 
you  oflon  lay  by  you  upon  my  pillow.  You 
oblige  me  very  much  in  wishing  to  see  me,  and 
maung  me  your  comforter  in  my  absence.  In 
return,  I  must  let  you  know,  I  am  no  less  pleased 
with  tlie  letters  which  you  writ  to  me,  and  read 
tliem  over  a  thousand  times  with  new  pleasure. 
If  your  letters  are  capable  of  giving  me  so  much 
pleasure,  what  would  your  conversation  do? 
Let  me  beg  of  you  to  write  to  me  often;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess,  your  letters 
give  me  anguish  whilst  they  give  me  pleasure.* 

THIRD  LETTER. 

*■  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  I  lan- 
guish for  you  in  your  absence ;  the  tender  love 
I  bear  you  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  my  uneasi- 
ness ;  whic^  is  still  the  more  insupportable,  be- 
cause absence  is  wholly  a  new  thing  to  us.  I 
lie  awake  most  part  of  the  night  in  thinking  of 
ou,  and  several  times  of  the  day  go  as  natural- 
y  to  your  apartment  as  if  you  were  thereto  re- 
ceive me ;  but  when  I  miss  you,  I  come  away 
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Ajeclad,  out  of  hnmour,  and  like  a  man  that  hul 
.  aai&ied  a  repulae.  There  La  but  oae  put  of 
the  day  in  which  I  am  relioTed  from  thia  ani' 
cty,  and  tbat  is  when  I  am  engaged  ia  publi 
affaiil 

'Yon  may  gucsi  il  the  uncaay  condition  of 
one  <^o  haa  no  rest  but  in  buaineia,  no  c 
lation  but  in  trouble.' 

I  shall  conclude  thii  paper  with  a  beaatirul 
pamags  out  of  Milton,  and  leave  it  a>  a  lecture 
10  thou  of  my  own  aei,  who  have  a  mind  to 
make  their  conicriaUon  agreeable,  aa  well  aa 
ioatcuctive,  to  the  fair  partnera  who  are  fiillen 
into  tbeir  care,  Eva  havinirobacrved  (hat  Adam 
Wa*  enteiine  into  aome  deep  diiquieitiana  with 
the  angel,  who  was  tent  to  viaitbim^ia  describ- 
ed aa  retiring  fi;pm  their  company,  with  a  de- 
aign  of  learning  what  should  paaa  there  from 


■Baq»1u  ovoin,  and  by  Ms  tnunCnanH  sHmed 

ZDIeriaa  m  nulloui  tbouthu  ebaicuK.  wbich  Eva 

Peniviat  w)*n  ilM  lit  RilrHl  ID  licbi. 

Witii  JowlineH  raajeMie.  fkoui  tMrieal 

Koie,  and  wen  luriti  aouniE  bcr  fruiii  and  flowen. 

Yet  went  Die  aut,  b>  iioi  wiib  nicti  diicoune 

DalfflUHl.  or  not  capalik  hn  <ar 

or  wbai  wai  hl^,    Sucb  ittnmm  gbe  reaerv'd, 

Adam  ntalinf.  ilui  Kle  suJilrm ; 

Bclbn  Ub  anal,  and  or  him  id  uK 

CbosE  iBiber^a.  ilH  knew,  would  interaiii 

Gtataful  iitnttiom.  and  Klva  taigh  diipula 

Nol  worib  aloiH  pIcaMd  bei-    O I  when  meet  now 
Soeli  foln,  Id  lole  and  muiualbonour  joiuBd" 


SaliirAq,  ManJi  S5, 17ig. 
idi  etaaa.  eibuiQiu  mali.       OcH 


From  my  oten  Apartntnt,  March  24. 
I  HavK  received  the  following  letter  upon  the 
■nbject  ol*nip  lait  paper.  The  writer  otit  tells 
me,  1  there  spoke  of  marriage  aa  one  that  knows 
it  only  by  specnlatioD,  and  lor  that  reaaon  he 
aenda  me  hi*  aenae  of  it,  ai  drawn  from  eiperi- 


*  Mft.  BicKUlTAn',— T  have  received  your  pa- 
pn  of  this  day,  and  think  you  have  dons  the 
naptisl  state  a  great  deal  of  Juslice  in  the  an- 
Ihorll^  you  eive  ua  of  Pliny,  whose  letters  to 
hie  wifb  you  nava  there  translated.  But  give 
roe  leave  lo  tell  you,  that  it  ia  imponsibla  for 
yoa  that  are  a  bachelor,  to  have  so  juat  a  notion 
af  thia  vray  of  li&,  aa  to  touch  the  affections  of 
jour  Toadera  in  a  particular,  wherein  every 
nan's  own  heart  auggeata  atore  than  the  nicest 
sbaerrer  con  lorDi  to  tunuelf  without  axperi- 
mce.  I,  therefore,  who  am  an  old  mairied  man, 
hav9  sat  down  to  give  you  an  oeodunt  oT  tba 
matter  fVom  my  own  knowledge,  and  (he  obaar. 
TBtioDs  which  I  have  made  upon  tba  conduct  of 
othera  in  that  moat  agreeable  or  wretched  eon. 

>  It  ia  very  commoalj  obaerved,  that  the  moat 


smart  panga  which  ire  meet  villi,  aie  in  lb* 
beginning  of  wedlock,  which  proceed  ^m  if 
norance  of  eaoh  other's  hnmour,  and  wan(  u 

prudence  to  make  allowances  for  a  change  from 
the  most  canful  respect,  to  the  most  untwundej 
famiiiaritjd^Hcnce   it  arisef,.lha(  triSes  are        ^ 
com raonly^Raij ions  of  the  greatest  aniiety;       -■■ 
lor  contradiction  being  a  thing  wholly  unusual        ^ 
between  a  new-married  couple,  the  smallest  in-  I 

stance  of  it  is  taken  for  the  liighttt  injury  ;  and  1 

it  very  seldor^apjiena,  that  tlie  man   ia  aloir  ] 


tnough  i 


Idor^hf 


of  ahuaband, 
lugh  in  condescending 
to  that  of  a  wife.  It  immediately  follona,  that 
they  think  they  have  all  (he  lime  of  their  court- 
s}iip  been  talking  in  masks  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  begin  to  act  like  disappointed  people. 
Philander  finda  Delia  ill.nalured  and  imperii, 
nent,  and  Delia,  Philander  rf^ljynd  inconstant. 

■  I  hsve  knovm  a  fond  coujil^  quarrel  ir  '' 
very  honey-moon  about  cutting  up  a  tort : 
I  couM  name  two,  who,  aflcr  having  had  a 
childrtn,  fell  out  and  parted  beds  npon  the 
ing  of  a  leg  of  mutto^L  My  very  nert  ni 
Lourv  have  not  spoke  to  ciae  another  these  t 
days,  becauae  they  diflered  in  their  opin 
whether  the  clock  should  stand  hy  the  win< 
orovBT  the  cliimney.  It  may  aeem  stran| 
yon,  who  are  not  a  married  man,  whni  1 
you  how  (he  least  trifle  can  strike  a  wo 
dumb  for  a  week  together.  But,  if  you 
enter  into  this  state,  yw  will  Hnd  lliat  the 
aa  often  express  their  oncer  by  on  obeli 
'sie  clamo 


jngovernable  clamour. 


wilhou 


setting  out,  arrive  wi 
njpntha  at  a  pitch  of  benevolence  and  a 
tion,  of  which  the  most  perlbctlriendship  ii 
a  &int  resemUsnce.  As  in  the  unforta 
marriage,  the  moalminuteandindiSerentth 
are  objects  of  the  aharpeat  resentment;  eo 
happy  one,  they  are  occasions  of  the  mnat 
ite  aatisfaclion.  For,  what  does  not  o! 
it  we  love  7  Whsl  does  not  oBend  in 
we  dislike?  For  these  reaaons  I  take  it  ^ 
rule,  that  in  marriage,  the  chief  business  i 
acquire  a  prepossession  in  layoor  ofeaeb  ol 
They  ahould  libnsider  one  another's  words 
actiona  with  a  secfct  indulgence.  There  sb 
be  always  an  inward  fondness  pleading  fori 
other,  such  as  may  add  new  beauties  to  ei 
Lhing'f  bat  is  excellent,  give  charms  to  wha 
Indifferent,  and  covrr  every  thing  that  is  ie 
live.  For  wsnt  of  this  kind  propensity  and  bia 
mind,  the  married  pair  oflen  take  things  ill 

eh  other,  which  no  one  else  would  take  no 

in  either  of  them. 

But  the  most  unhappy  eircoutance  of  il 
where  each  party  is  always  ^iing  np  fuel 
dissension,  and  gathering  together  a  magaiiaa 


matters  wbich  they  are  hinting  at.  Aboot  t, 
waek  ago,  I  was  entertained  for  a  whole  dinner 
with  a  myateriooi  conversatioB  of  thia  natnrs: 
out  of  wluch  I  coold  IcMQ  tn  nmre,  than  tlul 


No.  ISl.j  TBI 

Ihe  huibuid  anil  wifb  were  Uigij  at  oob  & 

tb«t  Wa  had  no  Booner  sat  down,  but  > 
ibe  genUooian  orthe  house,  in  order  to  rt 
ducourae,  "I  tliought  MargatHa*  Biuig' 
tremel;  well  liaV  nigLl."  Upon  this,  njs 
Ud;,  looking  m  pile  as  ishes,  "^^uppoiie  . 
baA  ekerjy-eolouTed  ribbaiiils  on.^J'No," 
imred  the  hiuband,  with  a  Sush  in  ms  ftce, " 
ihs  liid  laetd  ihott,"  I  look  upoo.  it.  tha 
lUodsr-bj  on  inch  occsuona  baa  as  much  r 
no  to  be  out  of  countanance  as  either  of 
combalaiitH.  To  (urn  ofT  my  (knfusion,  and 
■eUD  r^ardlesi  of  what  had  pasited,  I  desired 
11k  KmM  who  attended,  to  givs  me  the  vine- 

E,  which  unluckily  created  a  new  dialogue  of 
ti :  ix,  oa  rai  I  could  gather  by  the  eubso- 
Jaeut  diacouTBe,  they  had  diuseuled  tike  day  im. 
m  aboot  the  preference  of  rldtr  to  wine  vine- 
gar. In  the  midst  of  their  diseourie,  thers  ap- 
iHTSd  a  dish  of  chicken  and  asparagiu,  when 
iIk  buaband  seemed  disposed  (o  lay  aaids.  all 
(Uapnlea;  and,  looking  upon  her  w«h  a  griat 
ifguod  nature,  aaid,  "  Pray,  nij  dear,  will 
«lp  my  friend  to  a  wing  of  ths  forit  that 
Wityou,  for  I  thiah  it  look*  Mlicmclr 
'  The  lady,  instead  of  aBBiTyjnghim,  ad- 
ing  herself  to  mo,  "Prayjefl^  said  she, 
rou  b  Surry  reckon  the  white  or  the  black, 
d  iiwla  the  bestr'  I  found  the  husband 
red  colour  at  the  question;  and,  before  1 
answer,  asked  me,  "  Whether  we  did  not 
lop*  broom  in  our  country  I"  1  quickly 
:  liiey  did  not  aak  queationa  so  mnch  out  of 
nty  IS  anger :  for  w  hich  reason  I  thought 
keep  my  opinion  to  myseltl  and,  as  an 
t  man  ought  when  he  seea  IMo  friendi  in 
itb  with  eacli  other,  I  took  the  Grat  oppor- 
r  1  could  to  leate  them  by  them    ' 


ave  laid  before 


only 


time,  that  I  may  do  juatl 

Inalitutioa,  I  must  own  to  you,  there  are 

sakabla  pleasures  which  are  as  [itUc  re- 

id  in  the  computation  of  the  advantages  of 

ia^  aa  the  others  are  in  the  usual  survey 

B  nudo  of  its  misfortunes. 

-jnemore  and  hia  wite  live  togethar  in  tha 

liWy  possession  of  each  other's  Warta,  and,  by 

Ikat  means,  hava  no  inditferent  momen^,  but 

tiair  whole  life  is  one  continued  scone  of  de- 

ligkL    Their  passion  for  each  other  communi- 

eUes  a  certain  Batisfacllon,  like  that  which  they 


Wbsn  she  enters  the  place  where  he  ia,  you  « 
■  pleaaord     -  ■  '   ■ 

afiection, 


the  v. 


>r  he,  c 


,  „.»  .ery  presence  of  tho  pcrsoa  be- 

lond  haa  tlie  effect  of  the  most  agreeable  con- 
Tarsation.  Whether  the;  have  maltar  to  talk 
ofor  not,  they  enjoy  ths  pleasures  of  society,  and, 
U  lbs  MUDS  time,  Uie  freedom  of  solitude.  Their 


'FraneaieaBlarnrila  da  rEpinF,  a 
<«»f.   ThisteiSiraied.ingprpertomie.] 
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ordinary  lift  is  to  ba  prefbrred  tIPihe  happiest 
momenta  of  other  lovers.  In  a  word,  they  have 
each  of  them  great  merit,  live  in  the  esteem  of 
ail  who  know  them,  and  seem  but  to  ccmply 
with  the  opiniona  of  their  frienda,  in  the  just 
value  they  have  lor  each  other.' 


Tiutday,  March  38,  1710. 


ii  an  innate  plaaturt-givin|  enerfy  in  btaulj'  ilaalt 

Fhmt  my  <nen  Aptrtmmt,  llaTtk  37. 
WfiEN  artist!  would  expose  their  diamonds  lo 
I  advantage,  they  usually  aet  them  to  show  in 
little  cases  of  black  velvet.  By  this  mMiis  the 
jewels  appear  in  their  true  and  genuine  lustre, 
while  there  is  no  otkur  that  can  inftct  their 
brightness,  or  gii«  A  false  cast  to  the  water. 
When  I. was  at  the  opera  the  otW  night,  Um 
issenibly  of  ladies  in  mourning  mads  me  con- 
lider  them  in  the  same  kind  of  view.  A  dress 
Lvhetoin  tlicre  is  so  little  variety  shows  Ibe  face 
n  all  its  natural  charms,  and  makes  otft  dlSer 
from  another  only  as  it  is  more  or  lets  beantiful. 
Painters  are  ever  careful  ofotfcAling  againata 
rule  which  ia  so  essential  in  all  Jsst  representa- 
tions. The  chief  figure  must  have  the  atrong- 
point  of  light,  and  not  be  injured  by  any 
^  J  Golouringa  that  may  draw  sway  the  atton- 
tlon  lo  any  Icsa  con  aider  able  part  of  the  picture. 
The  present  fashion  obliges  every  body  lo  be 
dressed  with  propriety,  and  makes  the  ladies' 
faces  'the  principal  objects  of  sight.  Every 
beautiful  person  sliinei  out  in  all  the  excellence 
with  which  nature  bm  adorned  her ;  gaudy  rib- 


When  a 

woman  comes  to  her  glass,  she  doss  not  empky 
her  time  in  making  herself  look  more  advan- 
tageously than  what  she  really  is  j  but  eodea- 
vours  to  be  as  much  another  creature  as  she 
possibly  can.  Whether  this  happens  because 
they  stay  so  long,  and  attend  their  work  so  dili- 
gently, that  they  forgot  the  faces  and  persons 
which  they  first  sat  down  with,  or,  whatever  it* 
is,. they  aeldom  rise  from  the  toilet  the  tamo 
women  they  appeared  when  Ihey  began  to  dreas. 
What  jewel  can  the  charming  Cleora  place  in 
her  cars  that  can  please  her  beholdera  ao  much 
as  her  eyes?  The  cluster  of  diamonda  upon  the 
breast  can  add  no  beauty  to  the  &ir  cheat  of 
ivory  whirii  anpporta  it.  }t  may  indeed  tempt 
a  man  lo  ateal  a  woman,  but  never  to  love   hu. 


flowered  stomacher,  the  artiRciol  nosegay,  and 
ahaiUd  fatiilotii,  may  be  of  use  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  and  turn  it  from  the  ilnper. 
lections  ofher  features.and  ahape.  But  if  ladies 
will  take  my  word  ftr  it,  (and  as  Ihoy  dresa  to 
please  men,  they  ()uchlK-»*consult  our  fancy 
raihei  than  tbeir  own  iuj%  particular.)  I  can 
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asBore  them,  there  is  nothing  toaches  oor  ima- 
ginatittD  so  much  as  a  beautiful  woman  in  a 
pkin  areas.  There  might  be  more  agreeable 
ornaments  fi>Qnd  in  our  own  manufacture,  tten 
anvth&t  rise  out  of  the  looms  of  Persia. 

This,  I  know,  is  a  ver^  harsh- doctrine  to 
womankind,  who  are  carried  away  with  every 
thing  that  is  showy,  and  with  what  delights  the 
eye,  more  than  any  other  species  of  living 
creatures  whatsoever.  Were  the  minds  of  the 
sex  laid  open,  we  should  find  the  chief  idea  in 
one  to  be  a  tippet,  in  another  a  muff,  in  a  third 
a  fan,  and  in  a  fourth  a  fardingal.  The  me- 
mory  of  an  old  visiting  lady  is  so  filled  with 
gloves,  silks,  and  ribbands,  that  I  can  look  upon 
it  as  nothine  else  but  a  toy-shop.  A  matron 
of  my  acquaintance,  complaining  of  her  daugh- 
ter's vanity,  was  obaerving,  that  she  had  all  of 
a  sudden  held  up  her  head  higher  than  ordinary, 
and  taken  an  air  that  show^  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion in  herself^  mixed  with  a  scorn  of  others. 
*I  did  n6|  know,*  says  my  friend,  *what  to 
make  of  the  carriage  of  ois  fantastical  girl, 
until  I  was  inform^  by  her  eldest  sister,  that 
she  had  a  pair  of  striped  garters  on.*  This  odd' 
turn  of  mind  often  makes  the  sex  unhappy,  and 
dispose  them  to  be  struck  with  every  thing 
that  makes  a  show,  however  trifling  and  super- 
ficial 

Man^  a  lady  has  fetched  a  sigh  at  the  toss 
of  a  wig,  andl^ieen  ruined  by  the  tapping  of  a 
snuff-box.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the 
execution  that  was  done  by  the  ekoulder-knotf 
while  that  fashion  prevailed,  or  to  reckon  up 
all  the  virgins  that  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a 
pair  of  fringed  gloves.  A  sincere  heart  has 
not  made  half  so  many  conquests  as  an  open 
waiateoat ;  and  I  should  be  ^lad  to  see  <^  able 
head  make  so  good  a  fi^re  m  a  woman's  com- 
pany  as  a  pair  of  red  heels,  A  Grecian  hero, 
wlm  he  was  asked  whetlnr  ^  could  play  upon 
the  lute,  thought  he  had  made  a  very  good  reply, 
when  he  answered,  *No;  but  I  can  make  a 
great  city  of  a  little  one.*  Notwithstanding 
his  boasted  wisdom,  I  appeal  to  the  heart  of  any 
toast  in  town,  whether  she  would  not  think  the 
lutenist  preferable  to  the  statesman?  I  do  not 
speak  this  out  of  any  aversion  that  I  have  to 
the  sex ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  had  a 
tenderness  far  them;  but,  I  must  confess,  it 
troubles  me  very  much,  to  see  the  generality  of 
them  j^laoe  their  afl^tions  on  improper  objects, 
and  give  up  all  the  pleasures  of  life  for  gew- 
gaws and  trifles. 

Mrs.  Margery  Bickerstaff,  my  great  aunt, 
had  a  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  which 
our  fiimily  was  desirous  of  keeping  among 
themselves,  and  therefore  used  all  possibto 
means  to  turn  off  her  thoughts  from  marriage. 
The  method  they  took  was,  in  any  lime  of  dan- 
ger,  to  throw  a  new  gown*or  petticoat  in  her 
way.  When  she  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  she  fbll  in  love  with  a  man  of  an  agree- 
able temper  and  equal  fortune,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  married  him;  had  not  my  grand- 
father, sir  Jacob,  dressed  her  up  in  a  suit  of 
flowered  sattin ;  upon  which  she  set  so  immo- 
derate a  value  upon  herself,  that  the  lover  was 
contemned  and  discarded.  In  the  fortieth  year 
of  her  age,  she  was  again  smitten ;  but  very 


luckily  transferred  her  passion  to  a  tippet^ 
which  was  presented  to  her  by  another  relati^ 
who  was  in  the  plot.  This,  with  a  white  sarsenet 
hood^  kept  her  safe  in  the  f^ftnily  until  fifty. 
About  sixty,  which  generally  produces  a  kind 
of  latter  M|ing  in  amorous  constitutions,  my 
aunt  Ma^^y  had  again  a  oolt*)B  tooth  in  her 
head ;  and  would  certainly  have  eloped  from  the 
mansion-house,  had  not  her  brother  SimoOt  who 
was' a  wise  man  and  a  scholar,  advised  to  dress 
her  in  ehenv^eoloured  ribbands^  which  was  tfao 
only  expediolt  that  could  have  been  found  out 
by  the  wit  of  man  to  preserve  the  thousand 
pounds  in  our  ftmily,  part  of  which  I  enjoy  at 
this  time. 

This  discourse  puts  roe  in  mind  of  a  hn- 
morist  mentioned  by  Horace,  called  Entrapelos, 
who,  when  he  designed  to  do  a  man  a  mischief^ 
made  him  a  present  of  a  gay  suit ;  and  hzTiigi 
to  my  memory  another  passage  of  the  same 
author,  when  he  describes  the  most  omaiDental 
dress  that  a, woman  can  appear  in,  with  two 
words,  81  nplex  munditUs^  which  I  have  quoted 
for  the  benefit  of  my  femtfle  readers. 
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Dii,  quibuB  itnperium  est  animarum,  umbneqoe  sUentet, 
Et  Chaoe,  et  Phlegethon,  looa  nocte  silentia  late. 
Bit  raihi  foe  audita  loqai ;  iit  nomine  veitro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligioe  ineraas. 

Firf.  Ma,  vi.  964. 

Infernal  gods,  who  rule  the  shades  below, 
Chaos  and  Phlegethon,  the  realms  of  woe; 
Grant  wl)&t  I've  beard  I  mav  to  lisht  expose. 
Secrets  whictTearth,  and  nignt,  and  hell  inclose  1  JPftf. 

^rom  my  ottn  Apartment^  March  S9. 

A  HAN  who  confines  his  speculations  to  the 
time  present,  has  but  a  very  narrow  provinee 
to  employ  his  thoughts  in.  For  thb  reason, 
persons  of  studious  and  contemplative  natures 
often  entertain  themselves  with  the  histoiy  of 
past  •ges,  or  raise  schemes  and  oonjectures 
upon  niturity.  For  my  own  part,  I  love  to 
range  through  that  half  of  eternity  which  is 
still  to  come,  rather  than  look  on  tliat  which  is 
already  run  out ;  because  I  know  I  have  a  real 
share  and  interest  in  the  one,  whereas  all  that 
was  transacted  in  the  other  can  be  only  matter 
of  curiosity  to  me. 

Upon  this  account,  I  have  been  always  very 
much  delighted  with  meditating  on  the  sool^ 
immortality,  and  in  reading  the  several  notions 
which  the  wisest  of  men,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, have  entertained  on  that  subject  What 
the  Clintons  of  the  greatest  philosophers  have 
been,  I  have  several  times  huted  at,  and  shall 
give  an  account  of  them  firom  tinie  to  time  as 
occasion  requires.  It  may  likewise  be  worth 
while  to  consider,  what  men  of  the  most  exalted 
genius  and  elevated  imagination  have  thought 
of  this  matter.  Among  these.  Homer  stands 
up  as  a  prodigy  of  mankind,  that  looks  down 
upon  the  rest  of  human  creatures  as  a  spedes 
beneath  him.  Sinoe  he  is  the  most  ancient 
heathen  author,  we  may  guess  frook  his  rdation, 
what  were  the  common  opini|m|uKi  his  time 
conoMning  the  state  of  the  soul  Qf|r  death* 
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Ulyne8,he  telk  as,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  consult  Tiresias 
bum  he  should  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
T%e  poet  scarcely  inthiduces  a  single  person, 
who  doth  not  suggest  some  U8efi|^recept  to 
his  reader,  and  cfesigns  his  desdiPuon  of  the 
deid  for  the  amendment  of  the  living. 

Ulysses,  after  having  made  a  very  plenteous 
sacrifice,  sat  him  down  by  the  pool  of  holy 
Uood,  which  attracted  a  prodigious  assembly 
of  ghosts  of  all  8£es  and  condilDns,  that  ho. 
Tend  about  the  hero,  and  feasted  upon  the 
slnems  of  his  oblation.  The  first  he  knew  was 
the  shade  of  Elpenor,  who,  to  show  the  actiyity 
of  a  spirit  above  that  of  body,  is  represented  as 
arrived  there  kmg  before  Ulysses,  notwithstand- 
ing the  winds  and  seas  had  eontribnted  all 
their  hrce  to  hasten  his  voyage  tiiither.  This 
Elpenor,  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  detestation 
of  drunkenness,  and  at  the  Same  time  wiA  a 
religions  care  of  doing  proper  hottours  to  the 
dead,  describes  himseSf  as  having  b  oken  his 
neck  in  a  debauch  of  wine ;  and  begs  Ulysses, 
that  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  he  would  build  a 
monument  over  him,  and  perform  funeral  rites 
to  his  memory.  Ulvsses,  with  great  sorrow  of 
heart;  promises  to  fulfil  his  request,  and  is  im- 
mediatdly  diverted  to  an  object  much  more 
monng  than  the  former.  The  ghost  of  his 
oim  mother,  Antidea,  whom  he  still  thought 
Itving,  appears  to  him  among  the  multitudes  of 
shades  that  sorrotlnded  him,  and  sits  down  at  a 
aoMll  distance  from  him  by  the  lake  of  blood, 
without  speaking  to  him,  or  knowinflr  who  he 
was.  Ulysses  was  exceedingly  tronbled  at  the 
alght,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  as  he 
med  upon  her :  but  being  all  alon?  set  forth 
as  a  pattern  of  consummate  wisdmn,  he  makes 
his  afiection  give  way  to  prudence ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  his  seeing  Tiresias,  does  not  reveal 
himself  to  his  mother,  until  he  had  consulted 
that  great  prc^ihet,  who  was  the  occasion  of  this 
his  descent  into  the  emmre  of  the  dead.  Tiresias 
having  cautioned  him  To  keep  himself  and  his 
companions  firee  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and 
to  pay  his  devotions  to  afi  the  gods,  promises 
him  a  safo  return  to  his  kingdom  and  fomily, 
and  a  happy  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

The  poet,  having  thus  with  great  art  kept 
the  curiosity  of  his  reader  in  suspense,  repre- 
•ents  his  wise  man,  after  the  despatch  of  his 
hnsiness  with  Tiresias,  as  yielding  himself  up 
to  the  calls  of  natural  affection,  and  making 
himself  known  to  his  mother.  Her  eyes  are 
no  sooner  opened,  but  she  cries  out  in  tears, 
'Oh  my  SOB  !*  and  inquires  into  the  occasions 
that  bionght  him  thither,  and  the  fortune  that 
tttendedhim. 

Ulysses,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  to  know 
what  the  sickness  was  that  had  sent  her  into 
those  regions,  and  the  condition  in  which  she 
had  left  his  fiUher,  his  son,  and  more  particu- 
larly bis  wifo.  She  teOs  him,  '-they  were  all 
three  ineonsolable  for  his  absence.  As  for  my- 
aelC  says  she,  'that  was  the  sickness  of  which 
I  died.  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my 
uxiety  forvfor  welfiure,  and  my  fondness  for 
my  dear.  Ul^ea,  were  the  only  distcpipers 
that  prefsd'  1^^  n>y  l^e,  and  separate  my 


soul  firom  my  body.*  Ulysses  was  melted  with 
these  expressions  of  tenderness,  and  Uirice  en- 
deavoured to  catch  the  apparition  in  mt  apns, 
that  he  might  hold  his  mother  to  his  bosom, 
and  weep  over  her. 

This,  gives  the  poet  occasion  to  describe  the 
notion  the  heathens  at  that  time  had  of  an  un- 
bodied soul,  in  the  excuse  which  the  mother 
makes  for  seeming  to  withdraw  herself  from 
her  son*s  embraces.  *■  The  soul,*  a&ya  ahe,  *  is 
composed  neither  of  bones,  flesh,  nor  sinews ; 
but  leaves 'behind  her  all  those  encumbrances 
of  mortality  to  be  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile. 
As  soon  as  she  has  thus  cast  her  burden,  she 
makes  her  escape,  and  flies  away  from  it  like 
a  dream.' 

When  this  melancholy  conversation  i»  at  an 
end,  the  poet  draws  up  to  view  as  charming  a 
vision  as  could  enter  mto  man*s  imaginatfen.' 
He  describes  the  next  who  appeared  to  Ulysses, 
to  have  been  the  shades  of  the  finest  women 
that  had  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who 
had  either  been  the  daughters  of  kings,  the 
mistresses  of  gods,  or  mothers  of  heroes ;  such 
as  Antiope,  ^cmena,  Leda,  Ariadne,  Iphime- 
dia,  Eriphyie,  and  several  others,  of  whom  he 
gives  a  camogue,  with  a  short  history  of  their 
adventures.  The  beautifhl  assembly  of  appa- 
ritions were  all  gathered  together  about  the 
blood.  *Each  of  them,*  says  Ulysses,  as  a 
gentle  satire  upon  female  vanity,  *ffiving  me 
an  account  of  her  birth  and  nmuy.*  This 
scene  of  extraordinary  women,  seems  to  have 
been  designed  by  the  poet  as  a  lecture  of  mor- 
tality  to  the  whole  sex,  and  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  what  they  must  expect,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  perfections,  and  highest  honours, 
they  can  arrive  at. 

The  circle  of  ti^auties  at  length  disappeared, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  shades  of  several 
Grecian  heroes,  who  had  been  engaged  with 
Ulysses  in  the  siege  of  Troy.    The  first  that 
approached  was  Agamemnon,  the  generalissimo 
of  that  mat  expedition,  who,  at  the  appearance 
of  his  old  fi-iend,  wept  very  bitterly,  and,  without 
saying  any  thing  to  him,  endeavoured  to  grasp 
him  by  the  hand.    Ulysses,  who  was  much 
moved  at  the  sight,  poured  out  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  asked  him  3ie  occasion  of  his  death,  which 
Agamemnon  related  to  him  in  all  its  tragical 
circumstances ;  how  he  was  murdered  at  a 
banquet  by  the  contrivance  of  his  own  wife,  in 
confederacy  with  her  adulterer :  from  whence 
he  takes  occasion  to  reproach  the  whole  sex, 
after  a  manner  which  would  be  inexcusable  in 
a  man  who  had  not  been  ho  great  a  sufierer  bv 
them.    *  My  wifo,*  says  he,^  *  has  disgraced  all 
the  women  that  shaH  ever  be  born  into  the  world, 
even  those  who  hereafter  shall  be  innocent. 
Take  care  how  you  grow  too  fond  of  your  wife. 
Never  tell  her  all  you  know.    If  you  reveal 
some  things  to  her,  be  sure  you  keep  others 
concealed  nom  her.    You,  indeed,  have  nothing 
to  foar  from  your  Penelope,  she  will  not  use  you 
as  my  wife  has  treated  me ;  however,  take  care 
how  you  trust  a  woman.*    The  poet,  in  this 
and  other  instances,  according  to  the  system  of 
many  heathen  as  well  as  Christianj>hiloeopherB, 
shows  how  anger,  revenge,  and  other  habits 
which  the  soul  had  contracted  in  the  body, 
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eObdcpt,  mnd  grow  in  it  ander  its  state  of  sega- 
ration* 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  conipanions 
whic^  the  poet  in  the  next  description  assigns 
to  Achilles.     *  Achilles/  says  the  hero,  *  came 
np  to  me  with  Patroclus  and  Antilochus.*    By 
which  we  may  see  that  it  was  Homer*s  oj^inion, 
and  probably  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  that 
the  friendships  which  are  made  among  the 
living,  will  likewise  <5ontinue  among  the  dead. 
AchUles  inquires  afler  the  welfare  of  his  son, 
and  of  his  father,  with  a  fierceness  of  the  same 
character  that  Homer  has  every  where  express- 
ed in  the  actions  of  his  life.    The  passage  rela- 
ting to  his  son  is  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  I 
must  not  omit  it  Ulysses,  afler  having  describ- 
ed him  as  wise  in  council,  and  active  in  war,  and 
mentioned  the  foes  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle, 
adds  an  observation  that  he  himself  had  made 
of  his  behaviour,  whilst  he  lay  in  the  wooden 
horse.    *  Most  of  the  generals,'  says  he,  *  that 
were  with  us,  either  wept  or  trembled  ;  as  for 
your  son,  I  never  saw  him  wipe  a  tear  from  his 
cheeks,  or  change  his  countenance.    On  the 
contrary,  he  womd  often  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  or  grasp  his  spear,  as  impatient  to  em- 
ploy thenf  against  the  Trojans.*    He  then  in- 
forms his  father  of  the  great  nonour  and  rewards 
which  he  had  purchased  before  Troy,  and  of  his 
return  from  it  without  a  wound.    '  The  shade 
ot  Achilles,*  says  the  poet,  was  so  pleased  with 
the  account  he  received  of  his  son,  that  he  in- 
quired no  further,  but  stalked  away  with  more 
than  ordinary  majesty  over  the  green  meadow 
that  lay  before  them.* 

This  last  circumstance,  of  a  deceased  father's 
rejoicing  in  the  beliaviour  of  his  son,  is  very 
finely  contrived  by  Homer,  as  an  incentive  to 
virtue,  and  made  use  of  by  flone  that  I  know 
besides  himself. 

The  description  of  Ajax,  which  follows,  and 
his  refusing  to  speak  to  Ulysses,  who  had  won 
the  armour  of  Achilles  from  him,  and  by  that 
means  occasioned  his  death,  is  admired  by  every 
one  that  reads  it  When  Ulysses  relates  the 
Bullenness  of  his  deportment,  and  considers  the 
greatness  of  the  hero,  he  expresses  himself  with 
generous  and  noble  sentiments.  *  Oh !  that  I 
had  never  gained  a  prize  which  cost  the  life  of 
so  brave  a  man  as  Ajax !  who,  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  and  greatness  of  his  actions,  was 
inferior  to  none  but  the  divine  Achilles.*  The 
same  noble  condescension,  which  never  dwells 
bat  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer 
would  represent  that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been, 
discovers  itself  likewise  in  the  speech  which  he 


*made  to  the  ghost  of  Aiax  on  that  occasion. 
*  Oh,  Ajax  !*  says  he, '  will  you  keep  your  re- 
sentments even  afler  death  7  What  destructions 
hath  this  fatal  armour  brought  upon  th6  Greeks, 
by  robbing  them  of  you,  who  were  their  bul- 
wark and  defence?  Achilles  is  not  more  bit- 
terly lamented  among  us  than  you.  Impute  not 
then  your  death  to  any  que  but  Jupiter,-  who, 
.out  of  his  anger  to  the  Gi%k8,  took  you  away 
from  among  them :  let  me  entreat  you  to  ap- 
proach me ;  restrain  the  fierceness  of  your 
wrath,  and  the  greatness  of  your  soul,  and  hear 


king  a  reply,  turned  his  baek  upon  him,  and 
retired  into  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Ulysses,  after  all  these  visions,  took  a  view 
of  those  impious  wretches  who  Jay  in  tortures 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  upon  the 
earth,  whan  he  describes  under  all  the  varieties 
of  pain,  aflb  many  marks  of  divine  vengeance, 
to  deter  others  from  following  their  example. 
He  then  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  he  had 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  heroes  that  li?ed 
in  the  ages  txifore  him,  the  ghosts  began  to 
gather  about  him  in  such  prodinous  multitudes, 
and  with  isuch  a  confusion  of  voices,  that  his 
heart  trembled  as  he  saw  himself  amidst  m 
great  a  scene  of  horrors.  He  adds,  that  he  was 
afraid  lest  some  hideous  spectre  should  appear 
to  him,  that  nd^hi  terrify  him  to  distraction ; 
and  therefore  withdrew  in  time. 

I  question  not  but  my  reader  will  be  pleased 
with  this  description  of  a  future  state,  reprs. 
sented  by  such  aHobie  and  fruitful  imagination, 
that  had  nothing  to  direct  it  besides  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  opinions  of  a  darJL  and  ignorant 
age. 
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Bombalio,  clangor,  stridor,  taratantara,  monnur. 

Ftm,Rbct. 
Rend  with  tremendoas  sounds  yoar  earn  aetindcr. 
With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blonderbuss,  and  thonder^ 


From  my  own  Apartment,  Marcli  31. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  a  very  valuable  picture, 
wherein  all  the  painters  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  drawn,  are  represented  sitting  together  in  a 
circle,  and  joining  in  a  eontort  of  music.  Each 
of  tiiem  plays  upon  such  a  particular  instni- 
ment  as  is  the  most  suited  to  his  character,  and 
expresses  that  style  and  manner  of  painting 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  The  fomons  cupola* 
painter  of  those  times,  to  show  the  grandeur 
and  boldness  of  his  figures,  hath  a  horn  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  seems  to  wind  with  great 
strength  and  force.  On  the  contrary,  an  emi. 
nent  artist,  who  wrought  up  his  pictures  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  gave  then  all  those 
delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo. 
The  sanw  kind  of  humour  runs  Strough  ths 
whole  piece. 

I  have  often,  from  this  hint,  imagined  to  my- 
self, diat  different  talents  in  discourse  might  be 
shadowed  out  ailer  the  same  manner  by  different 
kinds  of  music ;  and  that  the  several  cooversa. 
ble  parts  of  mankind  in  this  great  city,  might 
be  cast  into  proper  characters  and  divisions,  ss 
they  resemble  several  instruments  that  are  in 
use  among  the  masters  of  harmony.  Of  thess 
therefore  m  their  order ;  and  first,  of  the  Dmm. 

Your  Drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversa- 
tion, that,  with  a  loud  laugh,  unnatural^mirth, 
and  a  torrent  of  noise,  domineer  in  |>uhlic  as- 
semblies ;  overbear  men  of  sense ;  stun  their 
companions ;  and  fill  the  place  they  are  in  with 
a  rattling  sound,  that  hath  seldom  any  witt  hu- 
mour, or  ^[ood  breeding  in  it    ThftXhnn.  not* 


whftt  i  have  to  say  to  you.*    Ajax,  without  ma- 1  wiUui^ndrng,  by  this  boistei 
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proper  to  impoae  opon  the  ignorant ;  and  in  oon- 
veraation  with  ladiea  who  are  not  of  the  finest 
taste,  ofWn  paseeci  for  a  man  of  mirth  and  wit, 
and  for  wonderful  pleuant  company.  I  need 
not  ebeenre,  that  the  emptiness  of  the  Dram, 
very  much  contribatea  to  its  noise. 

The  Late  is  a  character  directl^opposite  to 
the  Drum,  that  soonds  very  finely  by  itself,  or 
in  a  very  small  coMort,  Its  notes  are  exqui- 
sitely sweet,  and  lery  low,  easily  drowned  in  a 
multitude  of  instruments,  and  even  lost  among 
a  few,  unless  you  eive  a  particular  attention  to 
it.  A  Late  is  seldom  heard  in  a  company  of 
more  than  five,  whereas  a  Drum  will  show  itself 
lo  advantage  in  an  assembly  of  five  hundred. 
The  Lutenists,  therefore,  are  men  of  a  fine 
genioa,  unoommon  reflection,  great  afFabjUty, 
and  esteemed  chiefly  by  persons  of  a  good  taste, 
who  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  so  delightful 
and  soft  a  melody. 

The  Trumpet  is  an  instrument  that  has  in  it 
no  compass  of  music,  or  variety  of  soand,  but 
is  notwithstanding  very  agreeable,  so  long  as  it 
keeps  within  its  pitch.  It  has  not  above  four  or 
&we  notes,  which  are  however  very  pleasing, 
and  capable  of  exquisite  turns  and  modulations. 
The  gentlemen  who  fall  under  this  denomina^ 
tioD,  are  your  men  of  the  most  fashionable  edu- 
cation, and  refined  breeding,  who  have  learned 
a  certain  smoothness  of  discourse,  and  spright- 
linese  of  air,  from  the  polite  company  they  have 
kept ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  have  shallow  parts, 
weiak  judgments,  and  a  short  reach  of  under- 
standing .  A  play>house,  a  drawing-room,  a  ball, 
a  Yisiting-day,  or  a  ring  at  Hyde-park,  are  the 
ftw  notes  they  are  masters  of.  which  they  touch 
apon  in  all  conversations.  The  Trumpet,  how- 
ever, is  a  necessary  instrument  about  a  court, 
mod  a  proper  enlivener  of  a  consort,  though  of 
BO  great  harmony  by  Itself. 

Vicdins  are  the  lively,  forward,  importunate 
wits,  that  distinguish  themselves  by  the^ou- 
riabos  of  imagination,  sharpness  of  repartee, 
SflaAoes  of  satire,  and  bear  away  the  upper  part 
m  every  eotuort.  I  cannot  however  but  observe, 
that  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  to  hear  music, 
there' is  not  a  more  disagreeable  sound  in  har- 
mony than  that  of  a  Violin. 

Tneie  is  another  musical  instrument,  which 
is  more  frequent  in  this  nation  than  any  other ; 
I  mean  year  Baas-viol,  which  grumbles  in  the 
bottom  d  the  consort,  and  with  a  surly  mascu- 
line sound  strengthens  the  harmony,  and  tem- 
pera the  sweetness  of  the  several  instruments 
that  play  along  with  it  The  Bass-viol  t%  an  in- 
atroment  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  the  Trum- 
pet, and  may  signify  men  of  roAgh  sense  and 
impolbhed  parts ;  who  do  not  love  to  hear  them- 
adires  talk,  but  sometimes  break  out  with  an 
agreeable  blmitness,  unexpected  wit,  and  surly 
pleasantries,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of  their 
and  companions.  *  In  short,  I  look  upon 
sensible  trae-bom  Briton,  to  be  natarally 


As  fbr  your  mral  wits,  who  talk  with  great 
etftjDsaee  and  alacrity  of  foxes,  hounds,  horses, 
quickset  hedges,  and  six-bar-gates,  double  ditch- 
es, and  brMR  necks,  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I 
aiMoid  ^m  ttwt  a  place  in  the  oonvenable 
IpiraW,  if  they  will  etmtent  them- 


selves with  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Hunt- 
ing-horns,  I  shalJ  desire  for  the  future  t^t  they 
may  be  known  by  that  name.  ^ 

I  must,  not  here  omit  the  Bagpipe  species, 
that  will  entertain  you  from  morning  to  night 
with  the  repetition  of  a  few  notes,  which  are 
played  over  and  over,  with  the  perpetual  hum- 
ming of  a  drone  running  underneath  them* 
These  are  your  dull,  heavy,  tedious,  story  tellers, 
the  load  and  burden  of  conversations,  that  set 
up  for  men  of  importance  by  knowing  seoret 
history,  and  giving  an  account  of  transactions, 
that,  whether  they  ever  passed  in  the  world  or 
not,  doth  not  signify  a  halfpenny  to  its  instruc 
tion,  or  its  welfare.  Some  have  observed,  that 
the  northern  parts  of  this  island  are  more  par- 
ticularly fruitful  in  Bagpipes. 

There  are  so  very  few  persons  who  are  mas- 
ters in  every  kind  of  conversation,  and  t:an  talk 
on  all  subjects,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
8b<4fld  make  a  distinct  species  of  them.  Never* 
theless,  that  my  scheme  may  not  be  defective, 
for  the  sake  of  those  few  who  are  endowed  with 
such  extraordinary  talents,  I  shall  allow  them 
to  be  Harpsichords,  a  kind  of  music  which  every 
one  knows  is  a  consort  by  itself. 

As  jR)r  your  Passing-bells,  who  look  upon 
mirth  as  criminal,  and  talk  of  nothing  but  what 
is  melancholy  in  itself,  and  mortifying  to  human 
nature,  I  shall  not  mention  them. 

I  shall  likewise  pass  over  in  silence  all  the 
rabble  of  mankind,  that  crowd  our  streets,  co£fee- 
houses,  feasti,  and  public  tables.  I  cannot  call 
their  discourse  conversation,  but  rather  some- 
thing that  is  practised  in  imitation  of  it.  For 
which  reason,  if  I  would  describe  them  hy  any 
musical  instrument,  it  should  be  by  those  mo- 
dern inventions  of  the  bladder  and  string,  tongs 
and  key,  marrow-bone  and  clever. 

My  reader  will  donbtless  observe,  that  I  have 
only  touched  here  upon  male  instruments, 
having  reserved  my  female  consort  to  another 
occasion.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  know  where 
these  several  characters  are  to  be  met  with,  I 
could  direct  him  to  a  whole  duH  of  Drums;  not 
to  mention  another  of  Bagpipes,  which  I  have 
before  given  some  account  of  in  my  description 
of  our  nightiy  meetings  in  Sheer-lane.  The 
Lutes  may  often  be  met  with  in  couples  upon 
the  banks  of  a  crystal  stream,  or  in  the  retreats 
of  shady  woods,  and  flowery  meadows ;  which, 
for  diflcrent  reasons,  are  likewise  the  great 
resort  of  your  Hunting-horns.  Bass-viols  are 
frequently  to  be  found  over  a  gloss  of  stale-beer, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  whereas  those  who  set 
up  for  Violins,  seldom  fail  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  Wiirs  once  every  evening.  You  may 
meet  with  a  Trumpet  any  where  on  the  other 
side  of  Charing-cross. 

That  we  may  draw  something  for  onr  ad- 
vantage in  life  out  of  the  foregoing  discourse, 
I  must  entreat  my  reader  to  make  4  narrow 
search  into  his  life  and  conversation,  and,  upon 
his  leaving  any  con^ny,  to  examine  himself 
seriously  whether  m  has  behaved  himself  Uk 
it  like  a  Drum  or  a  Trumpet,  a  Violin  or  a 
Bass-viol ;  and  accordingly  endeavour  to  mend 
his  music  for  the  future.  For  my  own  part,  L 
must  ooof^,  I  was  a  Druiv  for  many  years ; 
nay,  and  a  very  noisy  one,  until,  having  polished 
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myself  a  little  in  good  company,  I  threw  ss 
much  jf  tho  Trumpet  into  my  conversation, 
as  wa^^ossible  for  a  man  of  an  impetuous  tem- 
per ;  by  which  mixture  of  different  musics  I  look 
upon  myself,  during  the  course  of  many  years, 
to  have  resembled  a  Tabor  and  Pipe.  I  have 
.since  very  much  endeavoured  at  the  sweetness 
of  the  Lute ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  mv  resolutions, 
I  must  confess,  with  great  connision,  that  I 
find  myself  daily  degenerating  into  a  Bagpipe ; 
whether  it  be  the  e^ct4>f  my  old  age,  or  of  the 
company  I  keep,  I  know  not  All  that  I  can 
do,  is  tq  keep  a  watch  over  my  conversation, 
and  to  silence  the  Prone  as  soon  as  I  find  it 
begin  to  hum  in  my  discourse,  being  d^termin^d 
raUier  to  hear  the  notes  of  others,  than  to  play 
out  of  time,  and  encroach  upon  their  parts  in 
the  eontort  by  the  noise  of  00  tiresome  an  in- 
strument. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter 
which  I  received  last  night  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  knows  very  well  my  notions  upon 
this  subject,  and  invites  me  to  pass  the  evening 
at  his  house,  with  a  select  company  of  firiends, 
in  the  following  words : 

'  DsAR  Isaac, — I  intend  to  have  a  eonaort  at 
my  house  this  evening,  having  by  great  chance 
got  a  Harpsichord,  which  I  am  sure  will  enter- 
tain you  very  agreeaMy.  There  will  be  like- 
wise two  Lutes  and  a  Trumpet :  let  me  beg  yoii 
to  put  yourself  in  tune ;  and  believe  me  your 
very  fiuthful  servant, 

'  NICHOLAS  HUMDRUM.'* 
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ObecuriB  vera  involvens.  Firg.  JBn.  vi.  100. 

Involving  truth  in  terms  obscure. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  April  3. 

We  have  already  examined  Homer's  descrip- 
tion of  a  future  state,  and  the  condition  in 
which  he  hath  placed  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 
I  shall,  in  this  paper,  make  some  observations 
on  the  account  which  Virgil  hath  given  us  of 
the  same  subject,  who,  besides  a  greatness  of 
genius,  had  all  the  lights  of  philosophy  and 
human  learning  to  assist  and  guide  him  in  his 
discoveries. 

^neas  is  represented  as  descending  into  the 
empire  of  death,  with  a  prophetess  by  his  side, 
who  instructs  him  in  the  secrets  of  those  lower 
regions. 

Upon  the  confines  of  the  dead,  and  before  the 
very  gates  of  this  infernal  world,  Virgil  describes 
several  lAhabitants,  whose  natures  are  wonder- 
fully suited  to  the  situation  of  the  place,  as 
being  either  the  occasions  or  resemblances  of 
deatli.  Of  tho  first  kind  are  the  shadows  of 
Sickness,  Old  Age,  Fear,  Famine,  and  Poverty ; 
apparitions  very  terrible  to  behold,  with  several 
others,  as  Toil,  War,  Contention,  and  Discord, 
which  contribute  all  of  them  to  people  this  com- 
mon receptacle  of  human  souls.  As  this  was 
likewise  a  very  proper  residence  for  everything 
that  resembles  death,  the  poet  tells  us,  that  Sleep, 
whom  he  represents  as  a  near  relation  to  death, 
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has  likewise  hie  habitation  in  these  quarters; 
and  describee  in  them' a  huge  gloomy  elm>tree^ 
which  seems  a  very  proper  ornament  fiir  the 
place,  and  is  possessed  by  an  innumerable  swarm 
of  dreams,  that  hang  in  clusters  under  every 
leaf  of  it.  lie  then  gives  us  a  list  of  iniaginary 
persons,  wS  very  naturally  lie  within  the  sha- 
dow of  the  dream-tree,  as  being  of  the'  same 
kind  of  make  in  themselves,  and  the  materials, 
or,  to  use  Shakspeare's  phrase,  ^tho  stuff  of 
which  dreams  are  made.*  Such  are  the  shades 
of, a  giant  with  a  hundred  hands,  and  of 
his  brother  with  three  bodies ;  of  the  double 
shaped  Centaur  and  Scylla;  the  Gorgon  with 
snaky  hair ;  the  Harpy  with  a  woman*8  &oe 
and  lion^s  talons ;  the  seven-headed  Hydra ;  and 
the  Chimcsra,  which  breathes  forth  a  flame, 
and  is  a  compound  of  three  animals.  Tfiese 
several  mixed  natures,  the  creatures  of  imagina- 
tion, are  not  only  introduced  with  great  art 
after  the  dreams,  but,  as  they  are  planted  at  the 
very  entrance,  and  within  the  very  gates  of 
those  regions,  do  probably  denote  the  wild  deli- 
riums  and  extravagances  of  fancy,  which  the 
soul  usually  falls  into  when  she  b  just  upon  the 
verge  of  death. 

Thus  far  ^neas  travels  in  an  allegory.  The 
rest  of  the  description  is  drawn  wim  great  ex- 
actness, according  to  the  religion  of  the  hea^ 
thens,  and  the  opinions  of  the  rlatonic  philoso* 
phy.  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  a  oom* 
mon  dull  story,  that  gives  an  account  why  the 
heathens  first  of  all  supposed  a  ferry-man  in 
hell,  and  his  name  to  be  uharon ;  but  must  not 
pass  over  in  silence  the  point  of  doctrine  which 
Virgil  hath  very  much  insisted  upon  in  this 
book.  That  the  souls  of  thoee  who  are  unburied, 
are  not  permitted  to  go  over  into  their  respeo 
tive  places  of  rest,  until  they  have  wandered 
a  hundred  years  upon  the  banks  of  Styx.  This 
was  probably  an  invention  of  the  heathen 
priesthood,  to  make  the  people  extremely  carefiil 
of  performing  proper  rites  and  ceremonies  to  tho 
memory  of  the  dead.  I  shall  not,  however, 
with  tlie  infimious  scribblers  of  the  age,  take  an 
occasion  from  such  a  circumstance,  to  run  into 
declamations  against  priestcraft,  but  rather  look 
upon  it,  even  in  this  light,  as  a  leligiaas  artifice, 
to  raise  in  the  minds  of  men  an  esteem  for  the 
memory  of  their  forefathers,  and  a  desire  to 
recommend  themselves  to  that  of  posterity ;  as 
also  to  excite  in  them  an  ambition  of  imitatiiig 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to  keep  alive  in 
their  thoughts  the  sense  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality. In  a  word,  we  may  say  in  defence  of  the 
severe  opinions  relating  to  the  shades  of  unbo- 
ried  persons,  what  hath  been  said  bv  some  of  our 
divines  in  regard  to  the  rigid  doctrines  conoero- 
ing  the  soum  of  such  who  die  without  being 
initiated  into  our  religion,  that  supposing  they 
should  be  erroneous,  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the 
dead,  and  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  livipg, 
in  making  them  cautious  of  neglecting  sudi 
necessary  solemnities. 

Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and  the  triple- 
headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  iOneaa  makes  his 
entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  persons  desciihed,  as  being 
situate  on  the  borders ;  and  I  can  give  no  rea. 
son  for  their  being  stationed  there  in  so  particu- 
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lir  a  milliner,  but  because  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  had  a  proper  right  to  a  place  among  the 
dead,  as  not  having  run  out  the  whole  threaid  of 
their  days,  and  finished  the  term  of  life  that  had 
been  allotted  them  upon  earth.  The  first  of 
these  are  the  souls  of  infants,  who  are  snatched 
away  by  untimely  ends.  The  secondlire  of  those 
who  are  put  to  death  wrongfully,  and  by  an  un- 
just sentence;  and  the  third,  of  those  who  grew 
weary  of  their  lives,  and  laid  violent  hands  up- 
on themselves.  As  for  the  second  of  these,  Vir. 
gil  adds,  with  great  beauty,  that  Minos,  the 
judge  of  the  deaid,  is  employed  in  giving  them  a 
rehearing,  and  assigning  them  their  several 
quarters  suitable 'to  t^e  parts  they  acted  in  life. 
The  poet,  after  having  mentioned  the  souls  of 
those  unhappy  men  who  destroyed  themselves, 
breaks  out  into  a  fine  exclamation.  *  Oh !  how 
gladly,'  says  he,  *  would  they  now  endure  life 
with  all  its  miseries!  but  the  destinies  forbid 
their  return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx 
•urroond.  them  with  nine  streams  that  are  un- 
paasable.*  It  was  very  remarkable,  that  Virgil, 
notwithstanding  self-murder  was  to' frequent 
among  the  heatliens,  and  had  been  practised  by 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  very  age  before 
him,  hath  here  represented  it  as  so  heinous  a 
crime.  But  in  this  particular  he  was  guided 
by  the  doctrines  of  his  great  master  Plato ;  who 
says  on  this  subject,  that  a  man  is  placed  in  his 
station  of  life,  like  a  soldier  in  his  proper  post, 
which  he  is  not  to  quit,  Vhatever  may  happen, 
until  he  is  called  off  by  his  comnAnder  who 
planted  him  in  it 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Platonic  phi- 
kwophy,  which  Virgil  has  made  the  groundwork 
of  tlie  greatest  part  in  the  piece  we  are  now 
examinug ;  having  with  wonderful  art  and 
beanty  materialized,  if  I  ma  v  so  call  it,  a  scheme 
of  abstracted  notions,  and  clothed  the  most  nice 
refinod  conceptions  of  philosophy  in  sensible 
images,  and  poetical  representations.  The  Pla- 
tonists  tell  us,  that  the  soul,  during  her  residence 
in  the  body,  contracts  many  virtuous  and  vicious 
habits,  so  as  to  beoome  a  beneficent,  mild,  charit- 
able ;  or  an  angry,  malicious,  revengeful  being : 
a  sabttance  inflamed  with  lust,  avarice,  and 
pride ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  brightened  with 
pare,  generous,  and  humble  dispositions :  that 
these  and  the  like  habits  of  virtue  and  vice 
growing  into  the  very  essence  of  the  soul,  sur- 
vive and  gather  strength  in  her  afler  her  disso- 
lution :  that  the  torments  of  a  vicious  soul  in  a 
fiitare  state  arise  principally  from  those  impor- 
tunate paraions  which'  are  not  capable  of  being 
gratifisd  without  a  body ;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
tnry,  the  happiness  of  virtuous  minds  very 
much  consists  in  their  being  employed  in  sub- 
lame  spocnlatians,  innocent  diversions,  sociable 
■iTections,  and  all  the  ecstacies  of  passion  and 
raptnre  which  are  agreeable  to  reasonable  na- 
tnres,  and  of  which  they  gained  a  relish  in  this 
life.  ^ 

Upon  this  foundation  the  poet  raises  that 
heantifh!  deseription  of  the  secret  haunts  and 
walks,  which,  he  tells  us,  are  inhabited  by  de- 
csased  lovers. 

Not  far  from  hsnee,  says  he,  lies  a  great  waste 
sTplains,  that  aiy  called  *  the  Kioids  of  Melan- 
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choly.*  In  these  there  grows  a  forest  of  myrtle, 
divided  into  many  shady  retiremehts  and  cover- 
ed walks,  and  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  those 
who  pined  away  with  love.  The  passion,  says 
he,  continues  with  them  afler  death.  He  then 
gives  a  list  of  this  languishing  tribe,  in  which 
his  own  Dido  makes  tJie  principal  figure,  and 
is  described  as  living  in  this  soil  romantic  scene 
witli  the  shade  of  her  first  husband  Sichsus. 

The  poet,  in  the  next  place,  mentions  another 
plain  that  was  peopled  *with  the  ghosts  of  war- 
riors, as  Still  delighting  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, and  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  arms. 
He  there  represents  the  Grecian  generals  and 
common  soldiers  who  perished  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  as  drawn  up  in  squadrons,  and  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  ^neas,  which  renewed  in  them 
those  impressions  of  fear  they  had  before  receiv- 
ed in  battle  witli  the  Trojans.  He  aflerwards 
likewise,  upon  the  same  notions,  gives  a  view 
of  the  Trojan  heroes  who  lived,  in  mrmer  ages, 
amidst  a  visionary  scene  of  chariots  and  arms, 
flowery  meadows,  shining  spears,  and  generous 
steeds,  which  he  tolls  us  were  their  pleasures 
upon  earth,  and  now  make  up  their  happiness 
in  Elysium.  For  the  same  reason  also,  he  men- 
tions others  as  singing  Paeans,  and  songs  of  tri- 
umph, amidst  a  beautiful  grove  of  laurel.  The 
chief  of  tlie  consort  was  the  poet  Mussbus  ;  who 
stood  inclosed  with  a  circle  of  admirers,  and 
rose  by  the  head  and  shoulders  above  the  throng 
of  shades  that  surrounded  him.  The' habitations 
of  unhappy  spirits,  to  show  the  duration  of  their 
torments,  and  the  desperado  condition  they  are 
in,  are  represented  as  guarded  by  a  fury,  moat- 
ed round  with  a  lake  of  fire,  strengthened  with 
towers  of  iron,  encompassed  with  a. triple  wall, 
and  fortified  with  pillars  of  adamant,  which  all 
the  gods  together  are  notable  to  heave  from  their 
foundations.  The  noise  of  stripes,  the  clank  of 
chains,  and  the  groans  of  the  tortured,  strike 
the  pious  JEIneas  with  a  kind  of  horror.  The 
poet  afterwards  divides  the  criminals  into  two 
classes.  The  first  and  blackest  catalogue  con- 
sists of  such  as  were  guiltv  of  outrages  against 
the  gods ;  and  the  next,  of  such  who  were  con- 
victed of  injustice  between  man  and  man ;  the 
greatest  number  of  whom,  says  the  poet,  are 
Uiose  who  followed  the  dictates  of  avarice. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  that  the 
souls  of  men  having  contracted  in  the  body  great 
stains  and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ignorance, 
there  were  several  purgations  and  cleansings 
necessary  to  be  passed  through,  both  here 
and  hereafler,  in  order  to  refine  and  purify 
them. 

Virgil,  to  give  this  thought  likewise  a  clothing 
of  poetry,  describes  jome  spirits  as  bleaching  in 
the  winds,  others  as  cleansing  under  great  nills 
of  waters,  and  others  as  purging  in  f&e,  to  re- 
cover the  primitive  beauty  and  purity  of  their 
natures. 

It  was  likewise  an  opinion  of  the  same  sect 
of  philosophers,  tliat  the  souls  of  all  men  exist 
in  a  separate  state,  long  before  their  union  with 
their  bodies ;  and  that,  upon  their  immersion  into 
flesh,  they  fbrget  every  thing  which  passed  in 
the  state  of  pre-cxistence ;  so  that  what  we  here 
call  knowledge,  i&  nothin;^  eltse  but  memory,  <  r 
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the  reODvory  of  those  things  which  wc  know 
befrre. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Virgil  gives  us 
a  view  of  several  souls,  who,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  living  upon  earth,  flock  about  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lethe^  and  swill  tlicmsclves 
with  the  waters  of  oblivion. 

The  same  scheme  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  noble  compliment  to  his  country- 
men, where  Anchises  is  represented  taking  a 
survey  of  the  long  trai!i  of  heroes  that  arc  to 
descend  from  him,  and  giving  his  son  iEncas  an 
account  of  all  the  glories  of  his  race. 

I  need  not  mention  the  revolution  of  the  Pla-' 
tonic  year,  which  is  but  just  touched  upon  in 
this  bool^ ;  and,  as  I  have  consulted  no  author's 
thoughts  in  this  explication,  shall  be  very  well 
pleased,  if  it  can  make  the  noblest  piece  of  the 
most  accomplished  poet  more  agreeable  to  my 
female  readers,  when  they  think  fit  to  look  into 
Dry  den*8  translation  of  it. 
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'  Aliens  negptia  curat, 
Excusaas  propriiti.  Ibr.  3.  Sat.  ii.  19. 

When  he  had  lout  all  buslncmof  his  own, 
He  ran  in  quest  of  news  tluough  all  the  town. 


From  my  own  Apartment^  April  5. 

TiflERK  lived  some  years  since,  within  my 
neighbourhood,  a  very  grave  person,  an  uphol- 
sterer,* who  seemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary application  to  business.  Ho  was  a  very 
early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two  or  three 
hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  a 
particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his 
brows,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  mo- 
tions, that  plainly  discovered  he  was  always  in- 
tent on  matters  of  importance.  Upon  my  in- 
quiry into  his  life  and  conversation,  I  found  him 
to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter : 
tiiat  he  rose  before  day  to  read  the  Post-man ; 
and  that  ho  would  take  two  or  three  turns  to  the 
ojLher  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutdi  mails 
oome  in.  Ho  had  a  vrife  and  several  children ; 
but  was  much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what 
passed  in  Poland  than  in  his  own  family,  and 
was  in  greater  pain  and  anxiety  of  mind  for 
king  Augustus's  welfare  than  that  of  his  near- 
est relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in  a 
deartJi  of  news,  and  never  en  joyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life 
was  the  ruin  of  his  shop ;  for,  about  the  time 
that  his  favourite  prince  lefl  the  crown  of  Po* 
land,  he  broke  and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long  out 
of  my  mind,  until  about  tliree  days  ago,  as  I  was 


•  Mc.  Ame,  annphol4«rer  in  Covent  Ganlm.  wag, 
it  is  said,  the  original  of  the  politician  ezpo^d  in  this 
paper.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Tlioinns  Auiru-^wne 
Arue,  an  rniriient  musician,  and  a  drninuuc  writer, 
tvho  died  in  17 7d. 


walking  in  St  Jameses  park,  I  heard  somebody 
at  a  distance  hemming  afler  me;  and  who 
should  it  be  but  my  old  neighboor  the  ophol- 
sterer?  .  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  por- 
erty,by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in  his  dm: 
for,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  very  sultey 
day  for  thqltime  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  Iook 
great  coat  and  a  muff,  wUh  a  long  eampaigM 
wig  out  of  curl,  to  which  he  had  added  theoraa. 
ment  of  a  pair  of  black  ^ariero  hudsUd  utder 
the  knee.  Upon  his  commg  up  to  me,  I  wm 
going  to  inquire  into  his  present  circomstanoes; 
but  was  prevented  by  his  asking  me,  with  a 
whisper,  '  Whether  the  last  letters  brought  uy 
accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from  Ben* 
der  7*  I  told  him,  *  None  that  I  neard  of;*  and 
asked  him,  *  whether  ho  had  jret  married  lua 
eldest  daughter  1*  He  told  me,  'no.  Butpiay,' 
says  he,  'tell  me  sincerely,  what  are  your 
thoughts  of  the  king  of  Sweden  7'  For  thoogh 
his  wife  and  children  were  starving,  I  fbundhii 
chief  concern  at  present  was  for  this  great 
monarch.  I  told  him, '  that  I  looked  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.*  'But  pray,* 
says  he, '  do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  in  Vba 
story  of  his  wotmd  7*  And  finding  me  surpriied 
at  the  question,'  Nay,*  says  he, '  I  only  propon 
it  to  you.*  I  answered,  *  that  I  thought  then 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  it'  '  But  why  in  the 
heel,*  says  he,  'more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body  7* '  'Because,*  said  I,  'the  buliat 
chanced  to  light  there.* 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner 
ended,  but  he  began  to  laimch  out  into  a  lonff 
dissertation  upon  the  aflairs  of  the  North;  ana 
after  having  spent  some  time  on  them,  he  told 
me,  '  he  was  in  a  great  perplexity  how  to  le* 
concilo  the  Supplement  with  the  English  Post, 
and  had  been  just  now  examining  what  the 
other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject  Tho 
Daily  Courant,*  says  he,  'has  these  words. 
"  Wc  have  advices  from  very  good  hands,  that 
a  certain  prince  has  some  matters  of  great  iin* 
portance  imder  consideration.**  This  is  vary 
mysterious:  but  the  Post-boy  leaves  us  morD  ifi 
tho  dark ;  for  he  tells  us, "  That  there  are  prinle 
intimations  of  measures  taken  by  a  certain 
prince,  which  time  will  bring  to  light**  Now 
the  Post-man,*  says  he,  '  who  uses  to  bo  vety 
clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in  these  wards: 
"  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince  aflbrds 
great  matter  of  speculation.**  This  certsiD 
prince,*  says  the  upholsterer,  'whom  they  are 
all  so  cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be- — ■>* 
Upon  which,  though  there,  was  nobody  near  JOt 
he  whispered  something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did 
not  hear,  or  think  worth  my  while  to  make  hiin 
repeat 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
M9JI,  where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows 
sitting  together  upon  the  bench.  These  I  found 
were  all  of  them  politicians,  who  used  to  son 
themselves  in  tliat  place  every  day  about  dip- 
nor-time.  Observing  them  to  be  curiosities  in 
their  kind,  and  my  friend*8  acquaintance,  I  sat 
down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great 
asserter  of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seem- 
ing concern,  *  that,  by  some  news  ht  had  lately 
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reid  from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  a  storm  g^athering^  in  the  Black-sea, 
which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  naval  forces 
of  this  nation.*  To  this  he  added,  'that  for  his 
part,  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
oat  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but 
be  prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufkcture.'  He 
then  told  us,  *  that  he  looked  upon  those  extra- 
ordinary revolutions  which  had  lately  happened 
in  (hose  parts  of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chicHy 
fitxn  two  persons  who  were  not  much  talked  of; 
and  those,'  says  he,  *-  are  prince  MenzikofT,  and 
the  dutchess' of  MirandoU.'  Ho  backed  his  as. 
aertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and  such  a 
•how  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  our- 
■elves  up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point 
which  seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true-born  Eng- 
lishmen, whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the 
Protestants  would  not  be  too  strong  tor  the  Pa- 
wsti7  This  we  unanimously  determined  on  the, 
rntostant  side.  One  who  sat  on  my  right 
hmd,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  discourse,  had  been 
in  the  West  Indies,  assured  us,  *  that  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to  beat 
the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  *  that  whenever  such 
a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.'  Upon  this,  one  who  sut  at 
the  end  of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  ailcrwards  found, 
wu  the  geographer  of  the  company,  said,  *that 
in  case  the  Papists  should  drive  the  Protestants 
from  these  parts  of  Europe,  when  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Greenland,  pro- 
vided the  northern  crowns  hold  tojrrthor,  and  tlie 
car  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter.'  i  lo  furtlior  told 
OB,  fbr  our  comfort,  *■  that  there  were  vast  tracts 
of  hmds  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither  by 
Protestants  nor.  Papists,  and  of  greater  extent 
than  all  the  Roman  catholic  dominions  in 
Europe.' 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my 
friend  the  upholsterer  began  to  exert  himself 
npon  the  present  negotiations  of  peace ;  in  whicii 
he  deposed  princes,  settled  the  bounds  of  king- 
doms, and  balanced  the  power  of  Europe,  witli 
great  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the.  company, 
and  was  gomg  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty 
yards,  berore  the  upholster  hem  mud  again  after 
me.  Upon  his  advancing  towards  me  witli  a 
whisper,  I  expected  to  hear  some  secret  piece 
of  news,  which  he  had  not  thought  tit  to  com- 
fflmiicate  to  the  bench  ;  but  instead  of  that,  he 
desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a-crown. 
la  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and  to 
dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told 
him,  *if  he  pleased,  I  would  give  him  five  sliil- 
ling^  to  receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the 
freat  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Constantinople  ;' 
which  he  very  readily  accepted,  but  not  before 
be  had  laid  down  to  me  the  impossibility  of 
>oeh  an  event,  as  the  affairs  of  Europe  now 
itand. 

This  paper  I  design  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  those  worthy  citizens  who  live  more 
in  a  coSee-house  than  in  their  shops,  and 
whose  thoughts  ore  so  taken  up  with  the  af- 
^in  of  tit  aDies,  that  they  forget  their  cus- 
tomers.    "^ 
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Saturday,  April  8, 1710. 


Bcquitarquc  patrem  non  passibus  cquifi. 

f^irg.  Mn.  ii.  74«. 
-follows  his  Hither, 


Dut  vvitli  8tct)s  not  equal- 


From  my  own  Apartment,  April  7. 

We  have  already  described  out  of  Homer  the 
voyage  of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  shades,  with 
the  several  adventures  that  attended  it  If  we 
look  into  the  beautiful  romance  published  not 
many  years  since  by  the  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  we  may  see  the  son  of  Ulysses  bound  on 
the  same  expedition,  and  after  tlie  same  manner 
making  iiis  discoveries  among  the  regions  of  the 
dead.  Tlie  story  of  Telemachus  is  formed  alto- 
gcDicr  in  Uie  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an 
unlearned  reader  a  notion  of  that  great  poet's 
manner  of  writings  more  than  any  translation 
of  him  can  possibly  do.  As  it  was  written  for 
the  instruction  of  a  young  prince  who  may  one 
day  sit  upon  the  throne  of  France,  the  autlior 
took  care  to  suit  the  several  parts  of  his  story, 
and  particularly  the  description  we  are  now  en- 
tering upon,  to  the  character  and  quality  of  hia 
pupil.  For  wliich  reason,  he  insists  very  much 
on  the  misery  of  bad,  and  the  happiness  of  good 
kin  If  s,  in  tlie  account  he  hath  given  of  punish- 
ments and  rewards  in  tlie  other  world. 

We  may  however  observe,  notwithstanding 
the  endeavours  of  this  great  and  learned  author, 
to  copy  after  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Homer, 
that  tiiere  is  a  certain  tincture  of  Christianity 
running  tliroujrh  tlie  whole  relation.  The  pre- 
late in  several  places  mixes  himself  with  the 
poot ;  HO  that  his  future  state  puts  me  in  mind 
of  Michael  Angelo's  *  Last  Judgment;'  where 
Charon  an*!  his  bo:jt  are  represented  as  bearing 
a  part  in  the  dreadful  solemnities  of  tliat  great 
day. 

Tolcmachus,  aHor  having  passed  through  the 
dark  avenues  of  Death  in  the  retinue  of  Mer- 
cury, who  every  day  delivers  up  a  certain  tale  of 
ghosts  to  tlic  ferryman  of  Styx,  is  admitted  to 
the  infernal  bark.  Among  tlie  companions  of 
his  voyage  is  the  shade  of  Nabopharzan,  a  king 
of  Kaby  Ion,  and  tyrant  of  all  the  East  Among 
the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  his  funeral  there 
were  four  slaves  sacrificed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  tlie  country,  in  order  to  attend 
hi  111  among  the  shades.  The  author,  having 
described  tiii^  tyrant  in  the  most  odious  colours 
of  pride,  insolence,  and  cruelty,  tells  us,  that  his 
four  j^lavcs,  iii.>-tead  of*  serving  him  after  death, 
were  perpetnaily  insulting  him  with  reprooches 
and  aflronts  for  his  past  usage  ;  that  they  spurn- 
ed him  as  he  lay  upon  the  groimd,  and  forced 
him  to  show  his  face,  which  lie  would  fain  have 
covered,  as  lying  under  all  the  confusion  of 
guilt  and  infamy ;  and  in  short,  that  tliey  kept 
him  bound  in  a  chain,  in  order  to  drag  him  be- 
fore tlie  tribunal  of  the  dead. 

Telemachus,  upon  looking  out  of  the  bark, 
sees  all  the  strand  covered  with  an  innumerable 
mulliuide  of  shades,  who,  upon  his  jumping 
ashore,  immediately  vanished.  He  then  pur- 
sues  his  course  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  who  is 
described  as  seated  on  his  throne  in  terrible 
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majestv,  with  Proeerpine  by  his  side.  At  the  fiwt 
of  his  tiirone  was  the  pale  hideous  spectre,  who, 
by  the  ghastliness  of  his  visage,  and  Uie  nature 
of  the  apparitions  that  surround  him,  discovers 
himself  to  be  Death.  His  attendants  are,  Melan- 
choly, Distrust,  Revenge,  Hatred,  Avarice,  Des- 
Siir,  Ambition,  Envy,  Impie},y,  with  frightful 
reams,  and  waking  Cares,  which  are  all  drawn 
very  naturally  in  proper  actions  and  postures. 
The  author,  with  great  beauty,  places  hear  his 
frightful  dreams  an  assembly  of  phantoms, 
which  are  oilen  employed  to  terrify  the  living, 
by  appearing  in  the  shape  and  likeness  of  the 
dead. 

The  young  hero,  in  the  next  place,  takes  a 
survey  of  the  difiereht  kinds  of  criminals,  that 
lay  in  torture  among  clouds  .of  sulphur,  and 
torrents  of  fire.  The  first  of  these  were  such 
as  had  been  guilty  of  impieties  which  every  one 
hath  a  horror  for :  to  which  is  added  a  catalogue 
of  such  offenders  that  scarce  appear  to  be  fiiulty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Among  these,  says 
the  autlK>r,  are  malicious  critics,  mat  have  en- 
deavoured to  cast  a  blemish  upon  the  perfections 
of  others;  with  whom  he  likewise  places  such 
as  have  oflen  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  inno- 
cent, by  passing  a  rash  judgment  on  their  ac 
tions,  without  knowing  the  occasion  of  them. 
These  crimes,  says  .he,  are  more  severely  pun- 
ished afler  death,  because  they  generally  meet 
with  impunity  upon  earth. 

Telemf^chus,  after  having  taken  a  survey  of 
several  other  wretches  in  the  same  circumstan- 
oes,  arrives  at  that  region  of  torments  in  which 
wicked  kings  are  punished.  There  are  very 
fine  strokes  of  imagination  in  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  this  unhappy  multitude.  He 
tells  us,  tluit  on  one  side  of  them  there  stood  a 
revengeful  fury,  thundering  in  their  ears  inces- 
sant repetitions  of  all*  the  crimes  they  had  com- 
Diitted  upon  earth,  with  the  aggravations  of  am- 
bition, vanity,  hardness  of  heart,  and  all  those 
secret  afiections  of  mind  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a.  tyrant.  At  the  same  time, 
she  holds  up  to  them  a  large  mirror,  in  which 
every  one  sees  himself  represented  in  the  natu- 
ral horror  and  deformity  of  bis  character.  On 
the  other  side  of  them  stands  another  fury,  that, 
vrith  an  insulting  derision,  repeats  to  them  all 
the  praises  that  their  flatterers  had  bestowed 
upon  them  while  they  sat  upon  their  respective 
thrones.  She  too,  says  the  author,  presents  a 
mirror  before,  their  eyes,  in  which  every  one 
sees  himself  adorned  with  ail  those  beauties 
and  perfections,  in  which  they  had  been  drawn 
by  the  vanity  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  flat- 
tery of  others.  To  punish  them  for  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  cruelty  which  they  formerly  ex- 
ercised, they  are  now  delivered  up  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  several 
'slaves,  who  have  here  an  opportunity  of  tyran- 
nizing in  their  turns.  * 

The  author,  having  given  us  a  description 
of  these  ghastly  spectres,  who,  says  he,  are 
always  calling  upon  Death,  and  are  pland  un- 
der the  distiuation  of  that  burning  vengeance 
which  falls  upon  them  drop  by  drop,  and  is  ne- 
ver to  be  exhausted,  leads  us  into  a  pleasing 
scene  of  groves,  filled  with  the  melody  of  birds. 


and  the  odours  of  a  thousand  different  plants. 
These  groves  are  fepresented  as  rising  among 
a  j^reat  many  flowery  meadows,  and  watered 
with  streams  that  diffuse  a  perpetual  freshnsss, 
in  the  midst  of  nn  eternal  day,  and  a  never- 
fading  spring.  This,  says  the  author,  was  the 
habitation  of  those  good  princes  who  were, 
friends  of  the  gods,  and  parents  of  the  peojde. 
Among  these,  Telemachus  converses  with  the 
shade  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  who  makes  a  most 
agreeable  relation  of  the  joys  of  Elysium,  and 
the  nature  of  its  inhabitants.  The  residence 
of  Sesostri^  among  these  happy  shades,  with  his 
character  and  present  employment,  is  drawn  in 
a  very  lively  manner,  and  with  a  great  elevation 
of  thought. 

The  description  of  that  pure  and  gentle 
light,  which  overflows  these  happy  regions,  and 
clothes  the  spirits  of  these  virtuous  persons,  hath 
something  in  it  of  that  enthusiasm  which  this 
author  was  accuseds  of  by  his  enemies  in  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but,  however  it  may  look  in 
religion,  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  ngure  in 
poetry. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  says  he,  are  darkness  in 
comparison  with  this  light,  which  rather  de- 
serves the  name  of  glory,  than  that  of  light 
It  pierces  the  thickest  bodies  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sunbeams  pass  through  crystal  It 
strengthens  the  sight  instead  of  dazzling  it ;  and 
nourishes,  in  tlio  most  inward  recesses  of  the 
mind,  a  perpetual  serenity  that  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. It  enters  and  incorporates  itself  with 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul :  the  spirits  of 
the  blessed  feel  it  in  all  their  senses,  and  in  aD, 
their  perceptions.  It  produces  a  certain  source 
of  peace  and  joy  that  arises  in  them,  for  ever 
running  through  all  the  faculties,  and  refresh- 
ing all  the  desires  of  the  soul.  External  plea- 
sures and  delights,  with  all  their  charms  and 
allurements,  are  redded  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference and  neglect  b^  these  happy  spirits, 
who  have  this  gre^t  principle  of  pleasure  within 
them,  drawing  the  whole  mind  to  itself,  calling 
off  their  attention  from  the  most  deiightim 
objects,  and  giving  them  all  the  transports  of 
inebriation,  without  the  confuiuon  and  the  folly 
of  it. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master- 
touches  of  this  admirable  piece,  because  the 
original  itself  is  understood  by  the  greater  part 
of  my  readers.  I  must  confeiBs,  I  take  a  partr 
cular  delight  in  these  prospects  of  futurity, 
whether  grounded  upon  the  probable  sugges- 
tions of  a  fine  imagination,  or  tlie  more  severe 
conclusions  of  philosophy ;  as  a  man  loves  to 
hear  all  the  discoveries  or  conjectures  relating 
to  a  foreign  country  which  he  is,  at  some  time, 
to  inhabit.  Prospects  of  this  nattire  lighten  the 
burden  of  any  present  evil,  and  refresh  us  under 
the  worst  ana  lowest  circumstances  of  mor- 
tality. They  extinguish  in  us  both  the  foar  and 
envy  of  human  grandeur.  Insolence  shrinks 
its  head,  power  disappears ;  pain,  poverty,  and 
death  fly  before  them.  In  short,  the  mind  that 
is  habituated  to  the  lively  sense  of  a  hertrnfter^ 
can  hope  for  what  is  the  most  terrifying  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  in  what  is 
the  most  afflicting.  ' 
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Tuesday,  April  11, 1710. 


Farile  eft  inventis  addere. 

It  is  easy  to  improve  an  invention. 

Fnm  my  oion  Apartmeni^  April  10. 

I  WA8  last  night  in  an  assembly  of  very  fine 
women.    How  I  came  among  tticm  is  of  no 
peat  impoiitancc  to  the  reader.    1  shall  only 
let  him  know,  that  I  was  betrayed  iifto  so  good 
company  by  the  device  of  an  did  friend,  who 
had  promised  to  give  some  of  his  female  ac- 
quaintance a  sight  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff.    Upon 
hearing  my  name  mentioned,  a  lady  who  sat 
by  me,  told  me,  they  had  brought  together  a  fe- 
male eoTuort  for  my  entertainment  *  You  must 
know,'  says  she,  *  that  we  all  of  us  look  «pon 
ourselves  to  be  musical  instruments,  though  we 
do  not  yet  know  of  what  kind ;  which  we  hope 
to  learn  from  you,  if  you  will  give  us  leave  to 
|day  before  you.*    This  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
oral  laugh,  which  I  always  look  upon  as  a  ne- 
cessary flourish  in  the  opening  of  a  female  con- 
tort.    They  then  struck  op  together,  and  played 
a  whole  hour  upon  two  grounds ;  viz.  tlie  Trial* 
and  the  Opera.    I  could  not  but  observe,  that 
several  of  their  notes  were  more  soil,  and  several 
more  sharp,  than  any  that  I  ever  heard  in  a 
male  eonsort ;  though  I  must  confess,  there  was 
not  any  regard  to  time,  nor  any  of  those  rests 
and  panses  which  arc  frequent  in  the  harmony 
of  tbB  other  sex :  besides  that  the  music  was 
fenerally  full,,  and  no  particular  instrument 
permitted  to  play  long  by  itself. 

I  seemed  so  very  well  pleased  with  what 
every  one  said,  and  smiled  with  so  much  com- 
plaiaanoo  at  all  their  pretty  fancies,  that  though 
I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  discourse,  I 
Iwve-the  vanity  to  think,  they  looked  upon  me 
■a  ver^  agreeable  company.    I  then  told  them, 

*  that  if  I  were  to  draw  the  picture  of  so  many 
cfaarming  musicians,  it  should  be  like  one  I  had 
•oen  of  the  muses,  with  their  several  instro. 
nents  in  their  hands;*  upon  which  the  lady 
Kettto-drum  tossed  back  her  head,  and  cried, 

•  A  verjr  pretty  simile  l»  ITie  consort  again  re- 
vived ;  in  which,  witli  nods,  smiles,  and  appro- 
iKtionSy  I  bore  the  part  rather  of  one  who  beats 
the  time,  than  of  a  performer. 

I  was  no  sooner  retired  to  my  lodgings,  but  I 
ran  over  in  my  thoughts  the  several  characters 
of  this  fair  assembly ;  which  I  shall  give  somo 
neeoont  ofj  because  they  are  various  in  their 
kind,  and  may  each  of  them  stand  as  a  sample 
of  a  whole  species. 

1^  person  who  pleased  roe  most  was  a  l^ute, 
■B  instmment,  that,  without  any  great  compass, 
haSk  something  exquisitely  sweet  and  soft  in  its 
mmA  T  it  lulls  and  soothes  the  ear,  and  fills  it 
with  such  a  gentle  kind  of  mek>dy,  as  keeps  the 
Bund  awake  without  startling  it,  and  raises  a 
aMMt  agreeable  passion  between  transport  and 
iBdoienoe.  In  short,  the  music  of  Uie  Flute  is 
Hm  eonvertation  of  a  mild  and  amiable  woman, 
^•1  has  nothing  in  it  very  elevated,  nor,  at  the 
■■■■e  time,  any  thing  mean  or  trivial. 

•  The  *  THal  of  Dr.  Sadieveren/  was  a  principal  topic 
^  -'*"  at  the  Umo  bere  leferred  to. 


I  must  here  observe,  that  the  Hautboy  is  the 
most  perfect  of  the  Flute-species^  which,  Vith 
all  the  sweetness  ortlie  sound,  hath  a  great 
strength  and  variety  of  notes ;  though  at  the 
same  time  I  must  observe,  that  the  Hautboy  in 
one  sex  is  as  scarce  as  the  Harpsichord  in  the 
othei^ 

By  the  side  of  the  Flute  there  sat  a  Flagelet; 
for  so  I  must  call  a  certain  young  lady,  who, 
fancying  herself  a  wit,  despised  the  music  of 
the  Flute  as  low  and  insipid,  and  would  be  en- 
tertaining  tho  company  with  tart  ill-natured 
observations,  pert  fancies,  and  little  turns,  which 
she  imagined  to  be  full  of  life  and  spirit  The 
Flagelet  therefore  doth  not  differ  from  the  Flute 
so  much  in  the  compass  of  its  notes,  as  in  the 
shrillness  and  sharpness  of  the  sound.  We  must 
however  take  notice,  tliat  the  Flagelets  among 
their  own  sex  are  more  valued  and  esteemed 
than  the  Flutes. 

There  chanced  to  be  a  Coquette  in  the  eon* 
sort,  that,  with  a  great  man^  skittish  notes,  af- 
fected squeaks,  and  studied  inconsistencies,  dis- 
tinguished herself  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 
She  did  not  speak  a  word  during  the  whole 
Trial ;  but  I  thought  she  would  never  have  done 
upon  the  Opera.  One  while  she  would  break 
out  upon,  •  That  hideous  king !'  then  upon  'The 
charming  black-moor  V  then, » O  that  dear  lionl* 
then  would  hum  over  two  or  three  notes ;  than 
run  to  the  window  to  see  what  coach  was  com- 
ing. The  Coquette,  therefore,  I  must  distin- 
guish  bv  that  musical  instrument  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  a  Kit,  that  is 
more  jiggish  than  the  fiddle  itself,  and  never 
sounds  but  to  dance. 

The  iburth  person  who  bore  a  part  in  the 
conversation  was  a  Prude,  who  stuck  to  the 
Trial,  and  was  silent  upon  the  whole  Opera. 
The  gravity  of  her  censures,  and  composure  of 
her  voice,  which  were  oflen  attended  with  su- 
porcilious  casts  of  the  eye,  and  a  ^cming  con- 
tempt fur  the  lightness  of  the  conversation,  put 
me  in  mind  of  that  ancient,  serious,  matron-like 
instrument,  the  Virginal. 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  Lancashire 
irornpii)e,  by  which  I  would  signify  a  young 
country  lady,  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
and  innocence,  diverted  uie  company  very 
agreeably;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  that 
time  the  wildness  of  her  notes  is  a  little  soflen- 
ed,  and  the  redundancy  of  her  music  restrained 
by  conversation  and  good  company,  will  be  im- 
proved into  one  of  the  most  amiable  Flutes 
about  the  town.  Your  Romps  and  boarding, 
school  girls  fall  likewise  under  this  denomina- 
tion. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Hornpipe  sat  a 
WeZsA-Harp,  an  instrument  which  very  much 
delights  in  the  tunes  of  old  historical  ballads, 
and  in  celebrating  the  renowned  actions  and 
exploits  of  ancient  Britidi  heroes.  By  this  in- 
strument  I  therefore  would  describe  a  certain 
lady,  who  is  one  of  those  female  historians  that 
upon  all  occasions  enters  into  pedigrees  and 
descents,  and  finds  herself  related,  by  some  off- 
shoot or  other,  to  almost  every  great  family  in 
England :  for  which  reason,  aho  jars  and  is  out 
of  tune  very  oflcn  in  conversation,  for  the  com- 
pany's want  of  due  attention  and  respect  to  her. 
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^t  the  most  sonorouB  part  of  our  cnnsort  was 
a  iS»e-drum,  or,  as  the  vulgar  call  it,  a  Kettle- 
drum,  who  accompanied  her  discourse  with  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  tosses  of  the  head,  and  bran, 
dishes  of  the  fan.  Her  music  was  loud,  bold, 
and  masculine.  Every  thump  she  gave  alarmed 
the  company,  and  very  oflen  set  somebody  or 
other  in  it  a-blushiftg. 

The  last  I  shall  mention  was  a  certain  ro- 
mantic instrument  called  a  Dulcimer,  who 
talked  of  nothing  but  shady  woods,  flowery  mea- 
dows,  purling  streams,  larks  and  nightingales, 
with  all  tho  beauties  of  the  spring,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  a  country  life.  This  instrument  ha^th 
a  fine  melancholy  sweetness  in  it,  and  goes  very 
well  with  the  Flute. 

I  think  most  of  the  conversable  part  of  wo- 
mankind may  be  found  under  one  of  tho  fore- 
going divisions ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  generality  of  that  sex,  notwithstanding  they 
have  naturally  a  great  genius  for  being  talka- 
tive, are  not  mistresses  of  more  than  one  note ; 
with  which,  however,  by  frequent  repetition, 
they  make  a  greater  sound  than  those  who  are 
possessed  of  uio  whole  Gamut ;  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  your  Larums  or  Household-scolds,  and 
in  your  Castanets  or  impertinent  Tittle-tattles, 
who  have  no  other  variety  in  their  discourse  but 
that  of  talking  slower  or  faster. 

Upon  communicating  this  scheme  of  music  to 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  was  formerly  a  man 
of  gallantry,  and  a  rover,  he  told  me,  *that  he 
believed  he  had  been  in  love  with  every  instru- 
ment in  my  consort.  The  first  that  smit  him 
was  a  Hornpipe,  who  lived  near  his  fathor^e 
house  in  the  country ;  but  upon  his  failing  to 
meet  her  at  an  assize,  according  to  appointment, 
she  cast  him  off.  His  next  passion  was  for  a 
ITettZe-drum,  whom  he  fell  in  love  with  at  a  play; 
but  when  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  not 
finding  the  softness  of  her  sex  in  her  conversa- 
tion, ho  grew  cool  to  her ;  though  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  deny  but  that  she  behaved 
herself  very  much  like  a  gentlewoman.  His 
third  mistress  was  a  Dulcimer,  who,  he  found, 
took  great  delight  in  sighing  and  languishing, 
but  would  go  no  farther  than  the  preface  of  ma- 
trimony ;  so  that  she  would  never  let  a  lover 
have  any  more  of  her  than  her  heart,  which 
after  having  won,  he  was  forced  to  leave  her,  as 
despairing  of  any  further  success.  I  must  con- 
fess, says  my  friend,  I  have  oflen  considered 
her  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration  ;  and  I  find 
her  pleasure  is  so  much  in  this  first  step  of  an 
amour,  that  her  life  will  pass  away  in  dream, 
solitude,  and  soliloquy,  until  her  decay  of  charms 
makes  her  snatch  at  the  worst  man  that  over 
pretended  to  her.  In  the  next  place,'  says  my 
friend,  *I  fell  in  love  with  a  Kit,  who  led  me  such 
a  dance  through  all  the  varieties  of  a  familiar, 
cold,  fond,  and  indifferent  behaviour,  that  the 
world  began  to  grow  censorious,  though  without 
any  cause ;  for  which  reason,  to  recover  our 
reputations,  we  parted  by  consent.  To  mend 
my  hand,  says  he,  I  made  my  next  application 
to  a  Virginal,  who  gave  me  great  encourage- 
ment,  alter  her  cautious  manner,  until  some 
malicious  companiDn  told  her  of  my  long  passion 
for  the  Kit,  which  made  her  turn  me  off  as  a  I 
scandalous  fellow.    At  length,  in  despair,*  says  I 


he,  *  I  betook  myself  to  a  WeUhMarp,  who 
jected  me  with  contempt,  after  having  found 
that  my  great-grandmother  was  a  brewer*a 
daughter.' 

I  found  by  the  sequel  of  my  friend's  disooorae, 
that  he  had  never  aspired  to  a  Hautboy ;  that 
he  had  been  exasperated  by  a  Flagclet;  and  that, 
to  this  very  day,  he  pines  away  for  a  Flute. 

Upon  the  whole,  having  thoroughly  considered 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  two  in^m- 
ments,  which  are  to  play  together  for  life,  should 
be  exactly  tuned,  and  go  in  perfect  coiuori  with 
each  other  ;  I  would  propose  matches  between 
the  music  of  both  sexes,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing *  Table  of  Marriage :' 

1.  Drum  and  Kettle-drum. 

2.  Lute  and  Flute. 

*    3.  Harpsichord  and  Hautboy. 

4.  Violin  and  Flagelet 

5.  Bass- Viol  and  Kit. 

6.  Trumpet  and  WeisA-Har^. 

7.  Hunting-horn  and  Hornpipe. 

8.  Bagpipe  and  Castanet 

9.  Passing-hell  and  Virginal 

'  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  in  consideration  of  his  an- 
cient friendship  and  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bot- 
terton,  and  great  esteem  for  his  merit,  summonB 
all  his  disciples,  whether  dead  or  living,  mad  or 
tame.  Toasts,  Smarts,  Dappers,  Pretty-fellows, 
musicians  or  scrapers,  to  make  their  appear- 
ance  at  the  playhouse  in  the  Hay-market  on 
Thursday  next,  when  there  will  be  a  play  acted 
for  tho  benefit  of  the  said  Bctterton.' 
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Faciunt  ns  intelligcndo,  ut  nihil  intelligant.     Tin*. 

While  thr-y  pretend  to  know  more  than  otbm.  tliey 
know  nothing  in  reality. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  AprU  12. 

Tom  Folio  is  a  broker  in  learning,  employed 
to  get  together  good  edition's,  and  stock  the 
libraries  of  great  men.  There  is  not  a  sale  of 
books  begins  until  Tom  Folio  is  seen  at  the 
door.  There  is  not  an  auction  whei^  his  name 
is  not  heard,  and  that  too  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  in  the  critical  moment,  before  the  last 
decisive  stroke  of  the  hammer.  There  is  not  a 
subscription  goes  forward  in  which  Tom  is  not 
privy  to  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  proposals ; 
nor  a  catalogue  printed,  that  doth  not  come  to 
him  wet  from  the  press.  He  is  a  universal 
scholar,  so  far  as  tlie  title  page  of  all  authort : 
knows  the  manuscripts  in  which  they  were  dis- 
covered, 'the  editions  through  which  they  hive 
passed,  with  the  praises  or  censures  which  they 
have  received  from  the  several  members -of  tho 
learned  world.  He  has  a  greater  esteem  for 
Aldus  and  Elzevir,  than  for  Virgil  and  Horace^ 
If  you  talk  of  Herodotus,  he  breaks  out  into  a 
panegyric  upon  Harry  Stephens.  He  thinks  be 
gives  you  an  account  of  an  anUior,  when  he 
tells  you  the  subject  he  treats  of,  the  name  of 
the  editor,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  printed. 
Or,  if  you  draw  him  into  further  particulars,  he 
cries  up  the  goodness  of  the  paper,  extols  the 
diligence  of  Uie  corrector,  and  is  transported 
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with  the  beauty  of  the  letter.  This  he  looks 
apoD  to  be  soond  leanung,  and  substantial  cri- 
ticism. As  fi)r  these  who  talk  of  the  fineness 
of  stylo,  and  the  Jostness  of  thought,  or  describe 
the  brightness  of  any  particular  passages;  nay, 
though  they  themselves  write  in  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  author  they  admire ;  1  om  looks 
upon  them  as  men  of  superficial  learning,  and 
flashy  pculs. 

I  hajd  yesterday  morning  a  visit  from  this 
learned  idiot,  for  that  is  tlie  liglit  in  which  I 
eonsider  every  pedant,  when  I  discovered  in  him 
some  little  touches  of  the  coxcomb,  which  I 
had  not  before  observed.  Being  very  full  of 
the  figure  which  he  makes  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  wonderfully  satisfied  witli  his  great 
stock  of  knowledge,  he  gave  me  broad  intima- 
tions, that  he  did  not  believe  in  all  points  as  his 
ferefiitherfl  had  done.  He  then  communicated 
to  me  a  thought  of  a  certain  author  upon  a 
passage  of  yirgil*s  account  of  the  dead,  which 
I  mwB  the  subject  of  a  late  paper.  This 
thought  hath  taken  very  much  among  men  of 
Tom's  pitch  and  understanding,  though  uni- 
versally exploded  by  all  that  know  how  to  con- 
strue Virgil,  or  have  any  relish  of  antiquity. 
Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  it,  I  found  upon 
the  whole,  that  Tom  did  not  believe  a  future 
slals  of  rewards  and  punishments,  because 
iEkieas,  at  his  leaving  the  empire  of  the  dead, 
passed  through  the  gate  of  ivory,  and  not 
through  that  of  horn.  Knowing  that  Tom  had 
not  sense  enough  to  give  up  an  opinion  which 
he  had  once  received,  that  I  might  avoid 
wrangling',  I  told  him,  *that  Virgil  possibly 
had  his  oversights  as  well  as  anoUicr  author.' 
'Ah!  Mr.  Bickerstaff,*  says  he,  'you  would 
have  another  opinion  of  him,  if  you  would 
read  him  in  Daniel  Heinsius^s  edition.  I  have 
perused  him  myself  several  times  in  that 
edition,'  continued  he ;  *  and  afler  the  strictest 
and  most  malicious  examination,  could  find 
but  two  faults  in  him ;  one  of  them  is  in  the 
iBneids,  ^^ere  there  are  two  commas  instead 
of  a  parenthesis;  and  another  in  the  third 
Georgic,  where  you  may  find  a  semicolon  turned 
upside  down.'  '  Perhaps,'  said  I,  '  these  were 
not  Virgil's  faults,  but  those  of  the  transcriber.' 
'  I. do  not  design  it,'  says 'Tom.  '  as  a  reflection 
on  Virgil ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  that  all  the 
jnanuacripts  declaim  agamst  such  a  punctua- 
tion. Oh!  Mr.  BickerstaiF,'  says  he,  'what 
would  a  man  give  to  see  one  simile  of  Virgil 
writ  in  his  own  hand?  I  asked  him  which  was 
the  simile  he  meant ;  but  was  answered,  any 
simile  in  VlrgiL  He  then  told  me  all  the  secret 
history  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning ;  of 
mMem  pieces  that  had  the  names  of  ancient 
authors  annexed  to  them;  of  all  the  books 
that  were  now  writing  or  printing  in  the  several 
parts  of  Europe ;  of  many  amendments  which 
are  made,  and  not  yet  published ;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  particulars,  which  I  would  not  have 
my  memory  burdened  with  for  a  Vatican. 

At  length  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  tho- 
roughly admired  him,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
a  prodigy  of  learning,  he  took  his  leave.  I 
know  several  of  Tom's  class,  who  are  professed 
admirers  of  Tasso,  without  understanding  a 
word  of  Italian :  and  one  in  particular,  that 


carries  a  Pastor  Fido  in  his  pocket,  in  which,  I 
am  sure,  he  is  acquainted  with  no  other  beauty 
but  the  clearness  of  the  character. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with 
all  Tom  Folio's  impertinences,  hath  greater 
superstructures  and  embellishments  of  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  is  still  more  insupportable 
than  the  other,  in  the  sameflcgrcc  as  he  is  more 
learned.  Of  this  kind  very  often  are  editors, 
commentators,  interpreters,  scholiasts,  and 
critics ;  and,  in  short,  all  men  of  deep'leaming 
without  common  sense.  These  persons  set  a 
greater  value  on  tliemselves  for  having  fi)ond 
out  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Greek,  than 
upon  tlie  author  for  having  written  it;  nay, 
will  allow  the  passage  itself  not  to  have  any 
beauty  in  it,  at  the  some  time  that  they  would 
be  considered  as  the  greatest  men  of  the  age, 
for  having  interpreted  iL  They  will  look  with 
contempt  on  the  most  beautiful  poems  that 
have  been  composed  by  any  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  but  will  lock  themselves  up  in  their 
studies  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  to  correct, 
publish,  and  expound  such  trifles  of  antiquity, 
as  a  modern  author  would  be  contemned  for. 
Men  of  tlic  strictest  morals,  severest  lives,  and 
the  gravest  professions,  will  write  volumes  upon 
an  idle  sonnet,  that  is  originally  in  Greek  or 
Latin;  give  editions  of  the  most  immoral 
authors ;  and  spin  out  whole  pages  upon  the 
various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  excuse  for  them  is,  that  their 
works  sufliciently  show  they  have  no  taste  of 
their  authors ;  and  that  what  they  do  in  this 
kind,  is  out  of  their  great  learning,  and  not 
out  of  any  levity  or  lascivioiisness  of  temper. 

A  pedant  of  this  nature  is  wonderfully  well 
described  in  six  lines  of  Boileau,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude  his  cliaracter : 

Un  Pedant  onyvre  do  sa  vaine  scionco, 
Tout  honssp  (le  Grec,  lout  bouffi  d'arrofi^ance. 
El  qui  do  niille  antour)<  rrtcnus  mot  par  mot, 
Dans  8a  lute  enta9i<(>z  n^a  eouvcnt  fail  qii'un  sot, 
Croii  qii'iin  livre  fail  tout,  ot  que  sans  Aristote 
La  raison  nc  voitgoute,  ct  Ic  bon  sens  radotc. 

Brim-full  of  learning  see  that  pedant  etride, 
Briiiiling  wiih  horrid  Greek,  and  pufleU  with  pride! 
A  Ihousand  authofi)  ho  in  vain  has  read, 
And  with  thrir  maxims  stiitrcd  his  empty  head : 
And  Ihioki)  that,  without  Aristotle's  rule. 
Reason  in  blind,  and  coimnou  scueo  a  fooL    fVynne. 
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Saturday,  April  15, 1710. 


Nitor  in  advcrsum ;  ncc  me,  qui  ortera  vincit 
Impetus. Odd,  Mot.  lib.  ii.  vcr.  72. 

I  steer  against  their  motions ;  nor  am  I 

Borne  back  by  all  the  current. Jiddisoju 

From  my  own  Apartment,  April  14. 

The  wits  of  this  island,  for  above  fifty  years 
past,  instead  of  correcting  the  vices  of  the  age, 
have  done  all  they  could  to  inflame  them. 
Marriage  has  been  one  of  the  common  topics 
of  ridicule  that  every  stage  scribbler  hath  found 
his  account  in ;  for,  whenever  there  is  an  occa- 
sion for  a  clap,  an  impertinent  jest  upon  ma- 
trimony  b  sure  to  raise  it.    This  hath  been 
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attended  with  very  perniciouB  consequences. 
Many  a  country  esquire,  upon  his  settings  up  for 
a  man  of  the  town,  has  ^ne  home  in  the  g^ayety 
of  his  heart,  and  beat  his  wife.  A  kind  husband 
hath  been  looked  upon  as  a  clpwn,  and  a  good 
wiib  as  a  domestic  animal  unfit  for  the  company 
or  conversation  of  the  beau  fn»nde.  In  short, 
separate  beds,  silenf  tables,  and  solitary  homes, 
have  been  introduced -by  jour  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  of  the  age. 

Aa  'I  shall  always  make  ii  my  business  to 
stem  Vie  torrents  of  prejudice  and  vice,  I  shall 
take  particular  care  to  put  an  honest  ^ther  of 
a  family  in  countenance;  and  endeavour  to 
remove  all  the  evils  out  of  that  state  of  life, 
which  is  either  tlie  most  happy  or  most  miser- 
able that  a  man  can  be  placed  in.  In  order  to 
this,  let  us,  if  you  please,  consider  the  wits  and 
well-bred  persons  of  farmer  time.  I  have 
shown,  in  another  paper,  that  Pliny,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  genius,  as  well  as  of  the 
first  quality  of  his  age,  did  not  tliink  it  below 
him  to  be  a  kind  husband,  and  to  treat  his  wife 
as  a  friend,  companion,  and  counsellor.  I  shall 
^▼e  the  like  instance  of  another,  who  in  all 
respects  was  a  much  greater  man  than  Pliny, 
and  hath  writ  a  whole  book  of  letters  to  his 
wife.  They  are  not  so  full  of  turns  as  those 
translated  otit  of  the  former  author j  who  writes 
very  much  like  a  modern ;  but  are  full  of  that 
beautiful' simplicity  which  is  altogether  natural, 
and  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  host 
aixcient  writers.  The  author  I  am  speaking  of, 
is  Cicero;  who,  in  the  following  passages,  which 
I  have  taken  out  of  his  letters,  shows,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  politeness 
of  his  manners,  or  the  greatness  of  his  wisdom, 
to  stand  upon  record  in  his  domestic  character. 

These  letters  were  written  in  a  time  when 
he  was  banished  from  his  country,  by  a  faction 
tliat  then  prevailed  at  Rome. 

Cicero  to  Terentia, 

I. 

*  I  learn  from  the  letters  of  my  friends,  as 
well  as  from  common  report,  that  you  give 
incredible  proofs  of  virtne  and  fortitude,  and 
that  you  are  indefatigable  in  all  kinds  of  good 
offices.  How  unhappy  a  man  am  I,  that  a 
woman  of  your  virtue,  constancy,  honour,  and 
good-nature,  should  fall  into  so  great  distresses 
upon  my  account !  and  th&t  my  dear  TuUiola 
should  bo  so  much  afflicted  for  the  sake  of  a 
father,  with  whom  she  had  once  so  much  rea- 
son to  be  pleased !  How  can  I  mention  little 
Oicero,  whose  first  knowledge  of  things  began 
with  tlie  sense  of  his  misery  7  If  all  this  had 
happened  by  the  decrees  of  &te,  as  you  would 
kindly  persuade  me,  I  could  have  borne  it: 
But,  alas  1  it  is  all  befallen  me  by  my  own  in- 
discretion, who  thought  I  was  beloved  by  those 
that  envied  me,  and  did  not  join  with  them 

who   sought    my    friendship. At    present, 

since  my  friends  bid  me  hope,  L  shall  take 
care  of  my  health,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  your  aiSeetionatQ  services.  Plancius  hopes 
we  may  some  time  or  otlier  come  togetlier 
into  Italy.  If  I  ever  live  to  see  that  day;  if 
I  ever  return  to  your  dear  embraces ;  in  short, 


if  I  ever  again  recover  you  and  myself^  I  shall 
think  our  Conjugal  piety  very  well  rewarded.— 
As  to  what  you  write  to  me  about  selling  yoor 
estate,  consider,  my  dear  Terentia,  ctosider, 
alas !  what  would  be  the  event  of  it  If  oor 
present  fortune  continues  to  oppress  as,  what 
will  become  of  our  poor  boy!  My  tears  flow 
so  fast,  that  I  am  not  able  to  write  any  fiu* 
ther;   and  I  would  not  willingly  make  yon 

weep  with  me Let  us  take  care  not  to 

undo  the  child  that  is  already  undone :  if  we 
can  leave  him  any  thing,  a  little  virtue  wiU 
keep  him  from  want,  and  a  little  fortune  raise 
him  in  the  world.    Mind  your  health,  and  let 

me  know  frequently  what  you  are  doing. 

Remember  me  to  Tulliola  and  Cicero.* 

II. 

*  Do  not  fancy  that  I  write  longer-  letters  to 
any  one  than  to  yourself,  unloss  wnen  I  chance 
to  receive  a  longer  letter  from  another,  which 
I  am  indispensably  obliged  to  answer  in  every 
particular.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  sub- 
ject for  a  letter  at  present ;  and,  as  my  affairs 
now  stand,  there  is  nothing  more  painful  to 
me  than  writing.  As  for  you,  and  oor  dear 
Tulliola,  I  cannot  write  to  you  without  abun* 
dance  of  tears ;  for  I  see  botn  of  you  miserable, 
whom  I  always  wished  to  be  happy,  and  whom 
I  ought  to  have  nuide  so.  ■  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, you  have  done  every  thing  for  me  with 
the  utmost  fortitude,  and  the  utmost  afiectioo; 
nor  indeed  is  it  more  than  I  expected  fromyoo; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  my  ill  fbrtone,  that  the  afflictions 
I  suffer  can  bo  relieved  only  by  those  which 
you  undergo  for  my  sake.  For  honest  Valerius 
has  written  me  a  letter,  which  I  could  not  read 
without  weeping  very  bitterly;  wherein  he 
gives  me  an  account  of  the  public  prooessioD 
which  you  have  made  for  me  at  Rome.  Alas ! 
my  dearest  life,  must  then  Terentia,  the  dar- 
ling of  my  soul,  whose  favor  and  rccommen* 
dations  have  been  so  often  sought  by  others ; 
must  my  Terentia  <iroop  under  the  weight  of 
sorrow,  appear  in  the  habit' of  a  mourner,  pout 
out  floods  of  tears,  and.  all  this  for  mj  sake; 
for  my  sake,  who  haVe  undone  my  family,'  by 

consulting  the  safety  of  others  ? ^As  for  what 

you  write  about  selling  your  house,  I  am  very 
much  afflicted,  that  what  is  laid  out  upon  xb$ 
account  may  any  way  reduce  you  to  misery  and 
want  If  we  can  bring  about  our  design,  we 
may  indeed  recover  every  thing ;  but  if  fortune 
persists  in  persecuting  us,  how  can  I  think  of 
you):  sacrificing  for  me  the  poor  remainder  of 
your  possessions  ?  No,  my  dearest  life,  let  me 
beff  you  to  let  those  bear  my  expenses  who  ire 
able,  and  perhaps  willing  to  do  it ;  and  if  yoo 
would  show  your  love  to  me,  do  not  injure 
your  health,  which  is  already  too  much  im- 
paired. You  present  yourself  before  my  eyes 
day  and  night ;  I  see  you  labour  amidst  innu- 
merable difficulties ;  I  am  afraid  lest  you  should 
sink  under  them;  but  I  find  in  you  all  the 
qualifications  that  are  necessary  to  support 
you :  be  sure  therefore  to  cherish  your  hcakh, 
that  you  may  compass  the  end  of  your  hopes 
and  your  endeavours. Farewell,  my  Teren- 
tia, nvy  hoart*s  desire,  farewoU.* 
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III. 

*  Aristocrltus  hath  delivered  to  me  three  of 
your  letters,  which  I  have  almost  defaced  with 
my  tears.    Oh  I  my  Tcrenlia,  I  am  consumed 
witK  grief,  and  feel  the  weight  of  your  suffer- 
ing^s  more  than  of  my  own.     I  am  more  miser- 
able than  you  are,  notwithstanding  you  are  very 
much  so ;  and  that  (or  tliis  reason,  because, 
though  our  calamity  is  common,  it  is  my  fault 
that  brought  it  upon  us.     I  ought  to  have  died 
rather  tlian  have  been  driven  out  of  the  city  :  I 
am  therefore  overwhelmed,  not  only  witli  grief, 
but  with  shauie.     I  am  ashamed  that  I  did  not 
do  my  utmost  for  the  best  of  wives,  and  the 
dearest  of  children.    You  are  ever  present  be. 
fore  my  eyes,  in  your  mourning,  your  aiRiction, 
and  your  sickness.    Amidst  all  which,  there 
scarce  appears  to  me  the  least  glimmering  of 
hope. — However,  as  long  ns  you  hope,  I  will  not 
despair — will  do  what  you  advise  me.     I  have 
retorned  my  thaaka  to  those  friends  whom  you 
mentioned,  and  have  let  them  know,  that  you 
have  ac(^uainted  me  with  their  good  offices.    I 
am  sensible  of  Piso's  extraordinary  zeal  and  en- 
deavours to  servo  me.    Oh!  would  the  gods 
grant  that  you  and  I  might  live  together  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  8on-in>law,  and  of  our  dear 
children  I — As  for  what  you  write  of  your  com- 
ing to  me,  if  I  desire  it,  I  would  rather  you 
should  be  whprc  you  are,  because  I  know  you 
are  my  principal  agent  at  Rome.    If  you  suc- 
ceed, I  nhall  come  to  you :  if  not But  I  need 

•ty  no  more  Be  careful  of  your  health ;  and 
be  assured,  that  nothing  is,  or  ever  was,  so  dear 
to  me  as  yourself  Farewell,  my  Terentia!  I 
Ancy  that  I  see  you,  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
mand my  weakness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from 
tears.* 

IV. 

'I  do  not  write  to  you  as  oflon  as  I  might ; 
because,  notwithstanding  I  am  aiTlicted  at  all 
timoe,  I  am  quite  overcome  with  sorrow  whilst 
I  am  writing  to  you,  or  reading  any  letters  that 
I  receive  from  you. — If  these  evils  are  not  to  be 
.  removed,  I  must  desire  to  see  you,  my  dearest 
Ills,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  die  in  your  em- 
braces ;  since  neither  the  gods,  whom  you  al- 
ways    religioualy    worshipped,  nor  the   men, 
whose  good  I  always  promoted,  have  rewarded 
us  according  to  our  deserts. — What  a  distress. 
ed  wretch  am  I !     Should  I  ask  a  weak  woman, 
c^pres^ed  with  cares  and  sickness,  to  come  and 
live  with  mc;  or,  sliall  I  not  ask  her  7    Can  I 
live  without  you  ?     But  T  find  I  mu.st.    If  there 
be  any  hopes  of  my  return,  help  it  forward,  and 
promote  it  as  much  as  you  are  able.    But  if  all 
that  is  over,  as  I  fear  it  is,  find  oat  some  way  or 
other  of  coming  to  roe.    This  you  may  be  sure 
cf^  that  I  shall  not  look  upon  myself  as  quite  un- 
done whilst  you  are' with  me.    But  what  will 
faecoose  of  Tiilliola  ?    You  must  look  to  tliat;  I 
mnst  conftss,  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  about  her. 
Whatovar  happens,  we  must  take  caxe  of  the 
rapotation  and  marriage  of  that  dear  unfortunate 
{iri.     As  for  Cicero,  he  aball  live  in  my  bosom, 
and  in   my  arms-     I  cannot  write  ony  further, 

$ny  sorrows  will  not  let  m«» iSupport  yourself, 

luv  dear  Terentia,  as  well  as  you  arc  able.  We 
^  20 


have  lived  and  flourished  together  amidst  the 
greatest  honours  ;  it  is  not  our  crimes,  but  our 
virtues,  that  have  distressed  us. — Take  more 
than  ordinary  care  of  your  health ;  I  am  more 
aiHicted  with  your  sorrows  thafi  my  own. — 
Farewell,  my  Tertmtia,  thou  dearest,  faithfullest, 
and  best  of  wives.' 

I^Iethinks  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  great 
man  in  his  family,  who  makes  so  different  a 
figure  in  the;  Forum^  or  senate  of  Rome.  Every 
one  admires  the  orator  and  the  consul ;  but  for 
my  part,  I  esteem  the  husband  and  the  father. 
His  private  character,  with  all  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  humanity,  is  as  amiable,  as  the  figute 
he  makes  in  public  is  awful  and  majestic.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  I  love  to  surprise  so  great 
an  author  in  his  private  walks,  and  to  survey 
him  in  his  most  familiar  lights,  I  think  it  would 
be  barbarous  to  form  to  ourselves  any  idea  of 
mean-spiritcdness  from  these  natural  openings 
of  his  heart,  and  disburdening  of  his  thoughts 
to  a  wife.  Ho  bas  written  several  other  letters 
to  the  same  person,  but  none  with  so  great  pas- 
sion  as  these  of  which  I  have  given  the  fore- 
going extracts.  * 

It  would  be  ill-nature  not  to  acquaint  the' 
English  reader,  that  his  wife  was  successful  in 
her  solicitations  for  this  great  man  i  and  saw 
her  husband  i^turn  to  the  honours  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived,  with  all  the  pomp  and  accla- 
mation that  usually  attended  the  greatest  tri- 
umph. 


No.  160.  J 


Tuesday,  April  18,  1710. 


From  my  oicn  Apartment^  April  17. 

A  COMMON  civility  to  an  impertinent  feHow 
oflen  draws  upon  one  a  great  many  unibreseen 
troubles ;  and,  if  one  doth  not  take  particular 
care,  will  bo  interpreted  by  him  as  an  overture 
of  friendship  and  intimacy.  This  I  was  very 
sensible  of  this  morning.  About  two  hours  be- 
fore day,  I  hoard  a  great  rapping  at  my  door, 
which  continued  some  time,  until  my  maid 
could  get  herself  ready  to  go  down  and  see  what 
was  the  occasion  of  it.  She  then  brought  me 
up  word,  that  there  was  a  gentleman  who  seem* 
od  very  much  in  hssto,  sod  said  he  must  nrods 
speak  with  me.  By  the  description  she  gave 
me  of  him,  and  by  his  voice,  which  I  could  hoar 
as  I  lay  in  my  bod,  I  fancied  him  to  be  my  old 
acquaii4ance  the  upholsterer,  whom  I  met  the 
other  day  in  St.  James's  park.  For  which  rea- 
son, I  bid  her  tell  the  gentleman,  whoefor  he 
was,  *  that  I*was  indisposed ;  tliat  I  could  tes 
nobody ;  and  that,  if  he  had  any  thin^  to  say  tA 
me,  I  desired  he  would  leave  it  in  writing.*  My 
maid,  after  having  delivered  her  mcasage,  told 
me,  that  the  gentleman  said  he  would  stay  at 
the  next  ooffce>house  until  I  was  stirring ;  and 
bid  her  be  sure  to  tell  me,  that  the  Fren<A  were 
driven  from  Che  scarp,  and  that  Dcuaj  was  in- 
vested.' He  gave  her  the  name  erf"  another 
town,  which  1  found  the  had  dropped  by  the 


wav. 


As  much  as  I  love  to  he  informed  of  the  sue- 
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cess  of  my  brave  countrymen,  I  do  not  oarc  for 
hearing  of  a  victory  before  day ;  and  was  there- 
fore very  mtich  out  of  humour  at  this  unseason- 
able visit  I  had  no  sooner  recovered  my 
temper,  and  was  falling  asleep,  but  I  was  im< 
mediately  startled  by  a  second  rap;  and  upon 
my  maid^s  opening  the  door,  heard  tlie  same 
voice  ask  her,  if  her  master  was  yet  up  ?  and 
at  the  same  time  bid  her  tell  me,  that  he  was 
come  on  purpose,  to  talk  with  me  about  a  piece 
of  home  news,  which  every  body  in  town  will 
be  full  of  two  hours  hence.  I  ordered  my  maid, 
as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  room,  without 
hearing  her  message,  to  tell  the  gentleman, 
'that  whatever  his  news  was,  I  would- rather 
hear  it  two  hours  hence  than  now ;  and  that  I 
persisted  in  my  resolution  Hot  to  speak  with  any 
body  that  morning.'  The  wench  delivered  my 
answer  presently,  and  shut  the  door.  It  was 
impossible  jfbr  me  to  compose  myself  to  sleep 
afler  two  such  unexpected  alarms;  for  which 
reason,  I  put  on  my  clothes  in  a  very  peevish 
humour.  I  took  several  turns  about  my  cham- 
ber; rtflocting  with  a  great  deal  of  anger  and 
contempt  on  these  volunteers  in  politics,  that 
.  undergo  all  the  pain,  watchfulness,  and  disquiet 
of  a  first  minister,  without  turning  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage either  of  themselves  or  their  country ; 
and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  consider  how  numer- 
ous this  species  of  men  is.  Tlicre  is  nothing 
more  frequent  than  to  find  a  tailor  breaking  his 
rest  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  see  a  clus- 
ter of  porters  sitting  upon  the  ministry.  Our 
streets  swarm  with  politicians,  and  there  is 
scarce  a  shop  which  is  not  held  by  a  statesman. 
As  I  was  musing  af\er  this  manner,  I  heard 
the  upholsterer  at  the  door  delivering  a  letter  to 
my  maid,  and  begging  her,  in  a  very  great 
hurry,  to  give  it  to  her  master  as  soon  as  ever 
he  was  awake ;  which  I  opened,  and  found  as 
follows : — 

'  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — I  was  to  wait  upon  you 
about  a  week  ago,  to  let  you  know  that  the  honest 
gentlemen  whom  you  conversed  with  upon 
the  bench,  at  the  end  of  the  Mall,  having  heard 
that  I  had  received  five  shillings  of  you,  to  give 
you  a  hundred  pounds  upon  the  great  Turk's 
being  driven  out  of  Europe,  desired  me  to  ac- 
quaint  you,  that  every  one  of  that  company 
would  be  willing  to  receive  five  shillings,  to  pay 
a  hundred  pounds  on  the  same  condition.  Our 
last  advices  from  Muscovy  making  this  a  fairer 
bet  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  I  do  not  question 
but  you  will  accept  the  wager. 

*  But  this  is  not  my  present  business. .  If  you 
remember,  I  whispered  a  word  in  your  car,  as 
we  were  walking  up  the  Mall ;  and  you  see 
what  has  happened  since.  If  I  had  seen  you 
this  morning,  I  would  have  told  you  in  your  ear 
another  secret  1  hope  you  will  be  recovered 
of  your  indisposition  by  to-morrow  morning, 
when  I  will  wait  on  you  at  the  same  hour  as  1 
did  this ;  my  private  circumstances  being  such, 
that  I  cannot  well  appear  in  this  quarter  of  the 
town  afler  it  ia  day. 

'I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  late  good 
news  from  Holland,  and  expectation  of  further 
particulars,  as  well  as  with  other  transactions, 
of  which  I  will  teD  you  more  to-morrow  morn. 


ing,  tiiat  I  haVe  not  slept  a  wink  these  three 
nights. 

*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Picardy  will  sooa 
follow  the  example  of  Artois,  in  case  the  enemy 
continue  in  their  present  resolution  of  flying 
away  from  us.  I  think  I  told  you  the  last  time 
we  were  together  my  opinion  about  the  Deulle. 

*The  honest  gentlemen,  upon  the  bench  bid  me 
tell  you,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  you  oflea 
among  them.  We  shall  be  there  all  the  warm 
hours  of  the  day  during  the  present  posture  of 
affairs. 

*  This  happy  opening  of  the  campaign  will,  I 
hope,  give  us  a  very  joyful  summer ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  take  many  a  pleasant  walk  with  you,  if 
you  will  sometimes  come  into  the  Park  ;  for  that 
is  the  only  place  in  which  I  can  be  free  from 
the  malice  of  my  enemies.  Farewell,  until  three 
of  the  clock  to-morrow  morning ! 

*  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  Slc 

*  P.  3.  The  king  of  Sweden  is  still  at  Bender.* 

I  should  have  fretted  myself  to  death  at  thii 
promise  of  a  second  visit,  if  I  had  not  found  in 
his  letter  an  intimation  of  the  good  news  which 
I  have  since  heard  at  large.  I  have,  however, 
ordered  my  maid  to  tie  up  the  knocker  of  my 
door,  in  such  a  manner  as  she  woulr'  do  if  I  was 
really  indisposed.  .^J3y  which  mecns  I  hope  to 
escape  breaking  my  morning's  rest. 

Since  I  have  given  this  letter  to  the  pub^c,  I 
shall  communicate  one  or  two  more,  which  I 
have  lately  received  from  others  of  my  corres- 
I)ondents.  The  following  is  from  a  coquette,  who 
is  very  angry  at  my  having  disposed  of  her  in 
marriage  to  a  Bass-vioL 

*  Mr.  BicivKRSTAPF, — I  thought  you  would 
never  have  descended  from  the  censor  of  Great 
Britain,  to  become  a  match.maker.  But  pray, 
why  so  severe  upon  the  Kit  ?  Had  I  been  a 
Jew's-harp,  that  is  nothing  but  tongue,  you 
could  not  have  used  me  worse.  Of  all  things, 
a  Bass-viol  is  my  aversion.  Had  you  married 
me  to  a  Bag-pipe  or  a  Passing^ll,  I  should 
have  been  belter  pleased.  Dear  father  Isaac, 
cither  choose  me  a  belter  husband,  or  I  will  five 
and  die  a  Dulcimcf.  In  hopes  of  receiving 
satiidfaction  from  you,  I  am  yours,  whilst 

'  ISABELLA  KIT.' 

The  pertncss  which  this  fair  lady  hath  shown 
in  this  letter,  was  one  occasion  of  my  joining 
her  to  the  Bass-viol,  which  is  an  instrument 
Ihat  wants  to  be  quickened  by  these  little  viva- 
cities ;  as  the  sprightlincss  of  the  Kit  ought  to 
he  chccl^ed  and  curbed  by  the  gravity  of  the 
Bass-viol. 

My  next  letter  is  from  Tom  Folio,  who,  it 
seems,  takes  it  amiss  that  I  have  published  a 
character  of  him  so  much  to  his  disadvantage. 

'  Sir, — I  fuppose  you  mean  Tom  Fool,  when 
you  called  me  Tom  Folio  in  a  late  trifling  paper 
of  yours ;  for  I  find,  it  is  your  design  to  run  down 
all  useful  and  solid  learning.  The  tobacco- 
paper  on  which  your  own  writings  are  usually 
printed,  as  well  as  the  incorrectness  of  the  preest 
and  the  scurvy  letter,  sufliciently  show  the  ex- 
tent of  your  knowledge.    I  question  not  but  yoa 
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look  npon  John  Morphew  to  be  as  g^rcat  a  man 
■fl  Elzevir ;  and  Aldus  to  have  been  such  an- 
other as  Bernard  Lintot  If  you  would  give  me 
my  revenge,  I  would  only  desire  of  you  to  let 
me  publish  an  account  of  your  library,  wliich, 
I  dare  say,  would  furnish  out  an  extraordinary 
caulogue.  TOM  FOLIO.' 

It  hath  always  been  my  way  to  bafllc  reproach 
with  silence;  though  I  cannot  but  observe  the 
disingenuous  proceedings  of  this  gentleman, 
who  IS  not  content  to  as[>ersc  my  writings,  but 
hath  wounded,  through  my  sides,  those  eminent 
and  worthy  citizens,  Mr.  John  Morphew,  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Lintot. 


No.  161.] 


Thursday,  April  20, 1710. 


Nqnqnam  libortas  gratior  cxstat 

duam  sub  rcgc  pio. 

Never  docs  lilxTty  nppf?ar  mcire  aminMo  than  under 
tbegovernnieni  of  a  pious  ami  good  piiitce. 

.     Ftxnn  my  own  Apartment,  April  19. 

I  WAS  walking  two  or  three  days  ago  in  a 
Tery  plea^vint  retirement,  and  amusing  myself 
with  the  reading  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful 
allegory,.caired  *  The  Table  of  Ccbcs.'  I  was 
at  last  BO  tired  with  ray  walk,  tiiat  I  sat  down 
to  rest  myself  upon  a  bench  that  stood  in  the 
midst  of  an  agreeable  shade.  ITie  music  of  the 
birds,  that,  filled  all  the  trees  about  me,  lulled 
me  asleep  before  I  was  awaro  of  it ;  which  was 
Mowed  by  a  dream,  that  I  impute  in  some 
measure  to  the  foregoing  author,  w]io  had  made 
an  impression  upon  my  imagination,  and  put 
me  into  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

I  fancied  myself  among  the  Al^s,  and,  as  it 
is  natural  in  a  dream,  seemed  every  moment  to 
bound  from  one  summit  to  another,  until  at  last, 
after  having  made  this  airy  progress  over  the 
tope  of  several  mountains,  1  arrived  at  tlie  very 
centre  of  those  broken  rocks  and  precipices.  I 
here,  methought,  saw  a  prodigious  circuit  of 
hills,  that  reached  above  the  clouds,  and  encom- 
passed a  large  space  of  ground,  which  I  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  look  into.  I  thereupon  con- 
tinued my  former  way  of  travelling  tlirough  a 
great  variety  of  winter  scenes,  until  I  had  gained 
the  top  of  these  white  mountains,  which  seemed 
another  Alps  of  snow.  I  looked  down  from 
hence  into  a  spacious  plain,  which  was  sur- 
nranded  on  all  sides  by  this  mound  of  hills,  and 
which  presented  me  with  the  most  agreeable 
prospect  I  had  ever  seen.  There  was  a  greater 
variety  of  colours  in  the  embroidery  of  the  mea- 
dows, a  more  lively  green  in  the  leaves  and 
gnm,  a  brighter  crystal  in  tho  streams,  than 
what  I  ever  met  with  in  any  other  region.  The 
light  itself  had  something  more  shining  and  glo- 
rious in  it  than  that  of  which  the  day  is  made 
in  other  places.  I  was  wonderfully  astonished 
at  the  discovery  of  such  a  paradise  amidst  the 
wildncss  of  tliose  cold,  hoary  landscapes  wliicli 
lay  about  it;  but  found  at  length,  that  this  hap- 
py region  was  inhabited  by  tho  goddess  of  Li- 
wrty ;  whose  presence  softened  tho  rigours  of 
the  climate,  enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil, 


and  more  tliaA  supplied  the  absence  of  the  sun. 
The  place  was  covered  with  a  wonderful  profu- 
sion of  flowers,  that,  without  being  disposed  into 
regular  borders  and  parterres,  grew  promiscu- 
ously ;  and  had  a  greater  beauty  in  tlieir  natu- 
ral luxuriancy  and  disorder,  tlian  thoy  could 
have  received  from  the  checks  and  restraints  of 
art.  There  jBi  as  a  river  that  arose  out  of  the 
south  side  of  tho  mountain,  that,  by  an  infinite  - 
number  of  turnings  and  windings,  seemed  to 
visit  every  plant,  and  clierish  the  several  beau- 
ties of  tlie  spring,  with  which  the  fields  abound- 
ed. Ailor  having  nm  to  and  fro  in  a  wonderful 
variety  of  meanders,  as  unwilling  to  leave  so 
charming  a  place,  it  at  last  throws  itself  into 
tho  hollow  of  a  mountain ;  from  whence  it  passes 
under  a  long  range  of  rocks,  and  at  length  rises 
in  that  part  of  tiie  Alps  where  the  inhabitants 
think  is  tlie  first  source  of  tlie 'Rhone.  This 
river,  after  having  made  its  progress  through 
those  free  nations,  stagnates  in  a  huge  lake*  at 
the  leaving  of  them  ;  and  no  sooner  enters  into 
tho  regions  of  slavery,  but  k  runs  through  them 
with  an  incredible  rapic^ty,  and  takes  its  short- 
est way  to  the  sea. 

I  descended  into  the  happy  fields  that  lay  be- 
ncjith  me,  and,  in  the  midst  of  them,  beheld  the 
goddess  sitting  upon  a  throne.  She  had  nothing 
to  enclose  her  but  the  bounds  of  her  own  do- 
minions, and  nothing  over  her  head  but  the 
heavens.  Every  glance  of  her  eye  cast  a  track 
of  light  where  it  fell,  that  revived  the  spring, 
and  made  all  things  smile  about  her.  My  heart 
grew  clieerful  at  the  sight  of  her ;  and,  as  she 
looked  u|)on  me,  I  found  a  certain  confidence 
growing  in  me,  and  such  an  inward  resolution 
as  I  never  felt  before  that  time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  goddess  sat  the  genius 
of  a  commonwealth,  with  the  cap  of  Liberty  on 
her  head,  and,  in  her  hand,  a  wand  like  that 
with  which  a  Roman  citizen  used  to  give  his 
slaves  their  freedom.  There  was  something 
mean  and  vulgar,  but  at  the  same  time  exceed- 
ing bold  and  daring,  in  her  air ;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  fire ;  but  had  in  them  such  casts  of  fierce- 
ness* and  cruelty,  as  made  her  appear  to  me  ra- 
ther dreadful  than  amiable.  On  her  ihoulders 
she  wore  a  mantle,  on  which  there  was  wrought 
a  ^reat  confusion  of  figures.  As  it  flew  in  the 
wind,  I  could  not  discern  the  particular  design 
of  them,  but  saw  wounds  in  the  bodies  of  some, 
and  agonies  in  the  faces  of  others ;  and  over  one 
part  of  it  could  read  in  letters  of  blood,  *  The 
Ides  of  March.' 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess  was  the 
genius  of  monarchy.  She  was  clothed  in  tlie 
whitest  ermine,  and  wore  a  crown  of  the  purest 
gold  upon  her  head.  In  her  hand,  she  held  a 
sceptre  like  that  wliich  is  borne  by  the  British 
rponarchs.  A  couple  of  tame  lions  lay  crouching 
at  her  feet.  Iler  countenance  had  m  it  a  very 
great  majesty,  without  any  mixture  of  terror. 
Her  voice  was  lik«^  the  voice  of  an  angrl,  filled 
with  so  nmch  swcrlnoss,  accompanied  with 
such  an  air  of  condescension,  as  tempered  the 
awfidness  of  her  apixjaranco,  and  equally  in- 
spired  lovo  and  veneration  into  the  hearts  of  all 
that  beheld  her. 


♦  The  lake  of  (ioneva. 
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In  the  train  of  the  goddess  of  Libortj  were 
the  aeveral  Art«  and  Scienoei,  who  all  of  them 
flourished  underneath  her  eye.  One  of  them  in 
particular  made  a  greater  figure  than  any  of  the 
rest,  who  held  a  thunderbolt  in  her  hand,  which 
had  the  power  of  melting,  piercing,  or  breaking 
€?ery  thing  that  stood  in  its  way.  The  name 
of  this  goddess  was  Eloquence. 

There  were  two  other  dependant  goddesses, 
who  made  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  this 
blissful  region.  The  first  of  them  was  seated 
upon  a  hill,  that  had  every  plant  growing  out  of 
it,  which  the  soil  was  in  its  own  nature  capable 
of  producing.  The  other  was  seated  in  a  little 
island  that  was  covered  with  groves  of  spices, 
ohves,  and  orange.trees ;  and,  in  a  word,  with 
the  products  of  every  foreign  clime.  The  name 
of  the  first  was  Plenty,  of  the  second,  Commerce. 
The  first  leaned  her  ri^ht  arm  upon  a  plough, 
and  under  her  left  held  a  huge  horn,  out  of 
which  she  poured  a.  tokole  autumn  of  fruit», 
1'he  other  wore  a  rostral  crown  upon  her  head, 
and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  compass.  * 

I  was  wonderfully  pleased  in  ranging  through 
this  delightful  place,  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  was  not  encumbered  with  fences  and  enclo- 
sures ;  until  at  lengrth,  methought  I  sprung  fVom 
the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  the  top  of  a  hill, 
that  presented  pcveral  objects  to  my  sight  which 
I  had  not  before  taken  notice  of.     The  winds 
that  passed  aver  this  flowery  plain,  and  through 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  were  full  of  bios, 
•oms,  Wew  upon  me  in  such  a  continued  breezo 
of  sweets,  thai  I  was  wonderfully  charmed  with 
my  situation.     I  here  saw  all  the  inner  decliri. 
iie$  of  that  great  circuit  of  mountains,  whose 
outside  was  covered  with  snow,  overgrown  with 
huge  forests  of  fir-trees,  which  indeed  arc  very 
frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps. 
These  trees  were  inhabited  by  storks,  that  came 
thither  in  great  tlights  from  very  distant  quar- 
ters  of  the  world.     Methouphtu  I  was  pleased  in 
my  dream  to  see  what  became  of  these,  birds, 
when,  upon  leaving  the  places  to  which  they 
make  an  annual  visit,  they  rise  in  great  flocks 
99  high  until  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  for- that 
reason  have  been  thought  by  some  modern  phi- 
losophers to  take  a  flight  to  the  moon.    But  my 
eyes  were  soon  diverted  from  tliis  prospect, 
when  I  observed  two  great  gaps  that  led  through 
this  circuit  of  mountains,  where  guards  and 
watches  were  posted  day  and  night.    Upon  ex- 
amination, I  found  that  there  were  two  formi« 
dable  enemies  encamped  before  each  of  these 
avenues,  who  kept  the  place  in  a  perpetual  alarm, 
and  watched  all  opportunities  of  invading  it. 

Tyranny  was  at  the  head  of  one  oi  these  ar- 
mies, dressed  in  an  Eastern  habit,  and  grasping 
in  her  hand  an  iron  sceptre.  Behind  her  was 
Barbarity,  with  the  garb  aad  complexion  of  an 
Ethiopian ;  Ignorance,  with  a  turban  upon  her 
head;  and  Persfcutiou  holding  up  a  bloody  flag, 
embroidered  with  flox^-er-do-lucos.  These  were 
followed  by  Oppression,  Poverty,  Famine,  Tor- 
ture, and  a  dreadful  train  of  appe^irances  that 
made  rac  tremble  to  behold  them.  Among  the 
*>*ffgag««f  this  army,  I  could  discover  racks, 
wheels,  chains,  and  gibbets,  with  all  the  Instru- 
ments art  could  invent  Lo  make  human  nature 
miserabk. 


Before  the  other  avenue  I  saw  Licentiousness, 
dtessed  in  a  garment  not  unlike  the  Polish  cas- 
sockf  and  leading  up  a  whole  army  of  monsters^ 
such  as  Clamour,  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  bun- 
dred  tongues ;  Confusioi^  with  a  misshapen  body, 
and  a  thousand  heads ;  Impudence,  with  a  fore- 
head  of  brass ;  and  Rapine,  with  hands  of  iron. 
The  tumult,  noise,  and  uproar  in  this  quarter, 
were  so  very  great,  that  they  disturbed  royimt- 
gination  more  than  is  consistent  with  sleep,  and 
by  that  means  awaked  me. 
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Tcrtius  e  ccelo  cecidit  Cato.       Juv.  Sat,  ii.  40. 
See  I  Q  tliird  Cato  from  the  clouds  is  dropt. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  ^P^  21. 

In  my  younger  years  I  used  many  endeavours 
to  get  a  place  at  court,  and  indeed  continued  ii\y 
pursuits  until  I  arrived  at  my  grand  climacteric. 
But  at  lengtli,  altogether  despairing  of  success, 
whether  it  were  for  want  of  capacity,  friends,* or 
due  application,  I  at  last  resolved  to  erect  a  new 
office,  and,  for  my  encouragement,  to  place  my^ 
self  in  it  For  this,  reason  I  took  upon  nic  tlio 
title  and  dignity  df  *  Censor  of  Great  Britain,' 
reserving  to  myself^  all  such  perquisites,  profits, 
and  emoluments,  as  should  arise  out  of  the  dii- 
charge  of  tlic  said  office.  These,  in  truth,  have 
Act  been  inconsiderable ;  for,  besides  those  iDtfkly 
contributions  which  I  receive  from  John  Mor- 
phew,*  and  those  annual  subscriptions  which  I 
propose  to  myself  from  tiie  most  elegant  part  of 
this  great  island,  I  daily  live  in  a  very  comfort- 
able affluence  of  wine,  stale  beer,  Hungary  wa- 
ter, beef,  bookstand  marrow -bones,  which  I  re- 
ceive from  many  well  disposed  citizens ;  not  to 
mention  the  forfeitures,  which  accrue  to  me  from 
the  several  oflfenders  tliat  appear  before  me  on 
court-days. 

Having  now  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  spact 
ojatweltemonth^fl  shall  do  what  all  good  officers 
ought  to  do,  take  a  survey  of  my  behaviour,  and 
consider  carefully,  whether  I  have  discharged 
my  duty,  and  acted  up  to  the  character  with 
which  I  am  invested.  For  my  direction  in  this 
particular,  I  have  made  a  narrow  search  into  the 
nature  of  the  old  Roman  censors,  whom  I  must 
always  regard,  not  only  as  my  predecessors,  but 
as  my  patterns  in  this  great  employment';  and 
have  several  times  asked  my  own  heart  with, 
great  impartiality,  whether  Cato  will  not  bear  a 
more  venerable  figure  among  posterity  than 
Bickerstaff"? 

I  And  the  duty  of  the  Roman  Censor  was  two- 
fold. The  first  part  of  it  consisted  in  making 
frequent  reviews  of  the  people,  in  casting  up  their 
numbers,  ranging  them  under  their  several 
tribes,  dispq^ing  them  into  proper  classes,  and 
Bubdividuig  them  into  their  respective  centuries. 

•  John  Morphcw,  the  printer,  appears  to  have  roper- 
intnnded  the  delivery,  and  received  the  prices  of  these 
pHpem  on  their  first  periodirdi  publication,  for  which  it 
H'i»mfi  he  accounted  to  Steelo  weekly,  and  probably  ol\' 

enor.  ' 

r  The  first  paper  of  the  Tatlcr  is  dated  April  IS,  1709. 
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Id  compliance  with  this  part  of  the  ofHce,  I 
have  takea  many  carious  surveys  of  tliis  great 
city.  I  have  collected  into  particular  bodies  the 
''Dappers  and  the  Smarts,  tiie  natural  and  affected 
Rates,  the  Fretty.fbllowSf  and  tlie  very  Pretty- 
fellows.  I  have  likewise  drawn  oat  in  several 
distinct  parties,  your  Pedants  and  Men  of  Fire, 
yoar  Gamesters  and  Politicians.  I  have  sepa- 
rated Cits  from  Citizens,  Free-thinkers  from 
Philosophers,  Wits  from  Snuft-takers,  snd  Duel- 
Usta  from  men  of  Honour.  I  have  like  wine  made 
a  calculation  of  Esquires;  not  only  considering 
the  several  distinct  swarms  of  them  that  are 
settled  in  the  different  parts  of  this  town\  but 
also  that  more  rujr^rcd  specios  that  inhabit  t))e 
fields  and  woods,  and  are  ol\cn  found  in  pot- 
houses, and  upon  hay-cocks. 

1  siiall  pass  the  soil  sex  over  in  silence,  having 
not  yet  reduced  them  into  any  tolerable  order ; 
aa  likewise  the  soflor  tribe  of  Lovers,  which  will 
coot  me  a  great  deal  of  time  before  I  shall  be 
able  to  cast  them  into  their  several  centuries  and 
subdivisions. 

The  second  part  of  the  Roman  censor*s  of!icc 
was  to  look  into  the  manners  of  the  pco{)lc  ;  and 
to  check  any  growing  luxury,  wlicth'er  in  diet, 
dress,  or  buildmg.  This  duty  likewise  I  have 
endeavoured  to  discharge,  by  those  wholesome 
precepts  which  I  have  given  my  countrymen  in 
regard  to  beef  and  mutton,  and  tlie  severe  cen- 
sures which  r  have  passed  u[X)n  ragouts  and  fri- 
cassees.  There  is  not,  an  I  am  informed,  a  pair 
cfred  heeU  to  be  seen  within  ten  miles  of  Lon- 
don ;  which  I  may  likewise  ascribe,  without  va- 
nity, to  the  becoming  zeal  which  I  expressed  in 
that  particular.  I  must  own,  my  niccess  with 
the  petticoat  is  not  so  great ;  but,  as  I  have  not 
yet  done  with  it,  I  hope  I  shall  in  a  little  time 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  that  growing  evil.  As 
ibr  the  article  of  building,  I  intend  horeaAcr  to 
enlarge  upon  it ;  having  lately  observed  several 
warehouses,  nay,  private  bhops,  that  stand  upon 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  whole  rows  of  tin  pots 
showing  tliemselves,  in  order  to  their  sale, 
through  a  8a$h  window.* 

I  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  the 
Roman  censors,  in  puninbing  offences  according 
to  the  quaJity  of  the  oflender.     It  was  usual  for 
them  to  expel  a  senator,  who  hud  been  guilty  of 
great  immoralities,  out  of  the  senate-house,  by 
omitting  his  name  when  they  called  over  the  list 
of  his  brethren.    In  tlie  sanio  manner,  to  removp 
efln^ctually  several  worthless  men  w!io  stand  pos- 
M»sed  of  great  honours,  I  have  made  frequent 
draughts  of  dead  men  out  of  the  vicious  part  of 
the  nobility,  and  given  them  up  to  the  new  so- 
ciety of  upnolders,  with  the  necessary  orders  for 
their  intermonL    Ae  the  Roman  censors  used  to 
panish  the  knights  or  gentlemen  of  Rome,  by 
tmking  away   their  horses  from  them,  I  have 
seized  the  canes  of  many  criminals  of  figure, 
'srhora  I  liad  just  reason  to  animadvert  upon.   As 

the  offenders  among  the  common  people  of 


Rome,  they  were  generally  chastised  by  being 
thrown  out  of  a  higher  tribe,  and  plaqed  in  one 
which  was  not  so  honourable.  My  reader  can- 
not but  think  I  have  had  an  eye  to  this  punish- 
ment, when  I  have  degraded  one  species  of  men 
into  Bombs,  Squibs,  and  Crackers,  and  another 
into  Drums,  Bass-viols,  and  Bag-pipes ;  not  to 
mention  whole  packs  of  delinquents  whom  I 
have  shot  up  in  kennels,  and  the  new'  hospital 
which  I  am  at  present  erecting  for  the  reception 
of  those  my  countrymen,  who  give  me  but  little 
hopes, of  their  amendment,  on  the  borders  of 
Moor-fields.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  this 
last  particular,  that,  since  some  late  survjeys  I 
have  taken  of  tliis  iiiland,  I  shall  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  plan  of  the  buildings  wiiich 
I  design  in  this  quarter. 

When  my  great  predecessor,  Cato  the  elder, 
stood  for  the  censorship  of  Rome,  there  were 
several  other  competitors  who  offered  them- 
selves ;  and,  to  get  an  interest  amongst  the  peo- 
pie,  gave  them  great  promises  of  tlio  mild  and 
gentle  treatment  which  they  would  use  toward 
tiiem  in  that  ofKce.  Cato,  on  the  contrary,  told 
them,  *  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  be- 
cause  he  knew  tlie  age  was  sunk  in  immorality 
and  corruption  ;  and  that,  if  they  would  givQ  him 
their  votes,  he  would  promise  them  to  make  use 
of  such  a  strictness  and  severity  of  discipline,  as 
should  recover  them  out  of  it*  The  Roman  his- 
torians,  uix)n  this  occasion,  very  much  celebra- 
ted the  public-spirited noss  of  that  people,  who 
chose  Cato  for  tlieir  censor,  notwithstanding  hia 
method  of  recommending  himself.  .1  may  in 
some  measure  extol  my  own  countrymen  upon 
the  same  account ;  who,  without  any  respect  to 
party,  or  any  application  from  my  self ,  have  mado 
such  generouo  subscriptions*  for  the  Censor  of 
Great  Britain,  as  will  give  a  magnificence  to  my 
old  age,  and  which  I  esteem  more  than  I  would 
any  post  in  Eurbpe  of  a  hundred  times  the  value. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  upon  looking  into  my 
catalogue  of  subscribers,  which  1  intend  to  print 
alphabetically  in  the  front  of  my  lucubrations, 
I  find  the  names  of  the  greatest  beauties  and 
wits  in  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain ;  which 
I  only  mention  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  them 
who  nave  not  yet  subscribed,  it  being  my  design 
to  close  tlie  subscription  in  tC  very  short  time. 


•  •rbf*#e  pillars  and  saRliwindows  swm  to  be  men- 
lion^ri  tiere  lu  novf  Uip« ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred. 
gjKAt  the  »!K>pg  iQ  London  besan  to  be  ^hut  in  nnd  eiazed 
iM  1710,  or  a  littl«>  sooner.  Several  prints  might  cauily 
fte  r«#^iT«dto.eoniainingrepmentationsof  tbeold  shops 
^■ritli'Mit  Windows,    fiome  surli,  particularly  among  tlK 

— '•""  '• — vrs,  remain  to  this  day. 
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Tdem  inflcpto  ost  inficotior  riire, 

Simui  pocmata  attigit ;  ncqiii;  idem  iinquam 

ilCqiiL  <>sr  bcaiiiH,  ac  po(*ina  cum  ecribit: 

Tain  paiidet  in  s<e,  taiii(pi<>  w  i|ii«o  miratiir. 

Nimirjini  idem  oinno.s  falliinur  ;  Ticquc  est  quisqnam 

Quern  non  in  aliqua  ro  videro  ^uircinim 

Postjis Catut.  de  Sutleno,  xx.  M. 

Siiffi^nns  has  no  more  wit  than  a  mcru  clown  whnn  he 
altijnipts  to  write  vitj^ck  ;  and  yet  he  is  nevrr  happier 
than  when  hr*  iff  Hrribblini;:  so  much  doex  iw.  aihntre 
himself  and  his  comporiiiions.  And.  indee<i.  ihix  it*  tlm 
foible  ofcverv  onrjol"  ur  ;  for  ihons  is  no  man  living  who 
is  not  u  Suilcuus  in  one  thing  or  otiKr. 

*  ThisaHudcs  not  only  to  the  extensive  ^ale.  and  threat 
profits  of  theft*  papers  on  their  periodical  publication, 
but  also,  and  chiefly,  to  the  very  numerous  and  respect- 
able sub!<cription9  for  the  re-publication  of  them  in  their 
firrt  edition  in  octavo,  at  tito  very  cztrtonlioary  price 
of  one  guinea  for  eadi  voiuow, 

25* 
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WiW»  Coffee>hou8€,  April  24. 


I  YE8TCRDAV  caiue  hitlicF  aboat  two  hours  be- 
fore  the  company  gencrAlIy  mako  their  appear- 
ance, with  a  design  to  read  over  all  tlie  news, 
papers ;  but,  upon  my  sittiftg  down,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Ned  Softly,  who  saw  nie  from  a  corner 
in  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  I  found  he 
had  been  writing  something.  *  Mr.  Bickerstaff,* 
^  Bays  he,  *  I  observe  by  a  late  paper  of  yours, 
that  you  and  I  are  just  of  a  humour ;  for  you 
must  know,  of  all  impertinences,  ther0  is  no- 
thing which  I  so  much  hate  as  news.  I*  never 
read  a  Gazette  in  my  life ;  and  never  trouble  my 
head  about  our  armies,  whether  they  \^in 
lose,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  lie  c 
camped.*  Without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  h' 
drew  a  paper  of  vQrses  out  of  his  pocket,  tolUng 
me,  *  that  ho  had  something  which  would  en- 
tertain  ine  more  agreeably  ;  and  that  he  would 
desire  my  judgment  upon  every  lino,  for  that 
we  had  time  enough  before  us  until  the  com- 
pany came  in.*  ^ 

Ned  Softly  is  a  very  pretty  poet,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  easy  liijes.  Waller  is  liis  favourite : 
and  as  that  admirable  writer  has  tJic  bestouid 
worst  verses  of  any  among  our  great  English 
poets,  Ned  Soflly  has  got  all  the  bad  ones  with- 
out book:  which *he  re|)eats  0{)Qn  occasion,  to 
show  his  reading,  and  garnish  his  conversation. 
Ned  is  indeed  a  true  English  reader,  incapable 
of  relishing  the  great  and  masterly  strokes  of 
this  art :  but  wonderfully  pleased  with  tlie  little 
Gothic  ornaments  of  cpigrammatical  conceits, 
turns,  points,  and  quibbles ;  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  the  most  admired  of  our  English  poets, 
and  practised  by  those  who  want  genius  and 
strength  to  represent,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  simplicity  in  its  natural  beauty  and 
perfection. 

Finding  myself  unavoidably  engaged  in  such 
a  conversation,  I  was  resolved  to  turn  my  pziin 
into  a  pleasure,  and  to  divert  myself  as  well  as 
I  could  with.«o  very  odd  a  fellow.  *  You  must 
understand,*  says  Ned,  *■  that  the  sonnet  I  am 
going  to  read  to  you  was  written  upon  a  lady, 
who  showed  me  some  verses  of  her  own  making, 
imd  is,  perhaps,  tiie  best  poet  of  our  age.  But 
you  shall  hear  itl* 

Upon  which  he  begiaa  to  read  as  follows : — 

To  Mira,  on  her  incomparable  Poems. 

T.       ■ 

When  dressed  in  lanre]  wreaths  you  shine. 
And  tunc  your  Roft  melodious  notes, 

You  Reem  a  »i8tcr  of  th»'  Nine, 
Or  Phosbus'  eelf  in  petticoats. 

II. 

1  fancy,  when  your  Bong  you  sing, 
(Your  pong  you  sing  with  so  much  art) 

Your  pen  was  plucked'  from  Cupid's  wing ; 
For,  ah  I  it  wounds  mc  like  his  dart. 

*  Why,'  says  I,  '  this  is  a  little"  noscjjay  of 
conceits,  a  very  lump  of  salt,  every  Terse  has 
something  in  it  that  piques  ;  and  then  the  dart 
in  the  last  line  is  certainly  as  pretty  a  sting  in 
the  tail  of  an  epigram,  for  so  I  think  you  crkics 
call  it»  as  ever  entered  into  the  thought  of  a 
poet*    *  Pear  Mr.  BickerstafiT,*  says  he,  shaking 


me  by  the  band,  *  every  body  knows  yon  to  Be 
a  judge  of  these  things ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  I 
read  overRoscommon*s  translation  of  *  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry'  three  several  times,  before  I  sat 
down  to  write  the  sonnet  which  I  have  shown 
you.  But  you  shall  hear  it  again,  and  pray  ob. 
serve  every  line  of  it;  for  not  one  of  them  shall 
pass  without  your  approbation. 

When  dressed  in  laurel  wreaths  you  shine, 

•That  is,'  'says  he,  ^when  you  have  yonr 
garland  on ;  when  you  are  writing  verses.  To 
which  I  replied,  *  X  know  your  meaning  ;  a 
met^ihor?*  *  The  same,*  said  he,  and  went  on. 

^       And  tune  your  soft  melodious  notes, 

*  Fray  observe  the  glidbg  of  that  verse ;  tliere 
is  scarce  a  consonant  in  it ;  I  took  care  to  make 
it  run  upon  liquids.  Give  me  your  opimon  of 
it*  '  Truly,*  saidl,  '  I  think  it  as  good  as  the 
former.*  •  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,' 
says  he ;  *  but  mind  the  next.' 

You  seem  a  sister  of  th&NMoe, 

'  That  is,'  says  he, .'  you  seem  a  sister  of  the 
muses  ;  for,  if  you  look  into  ancient  authors,  you 
will  find  it  was  their  opinion,  that  there  were 
nine  of  them.'  *  I  remember  it  very  well,'  said 
I ;  *  but  pray  proceed.' 

Or  Phcebus'  self  in  petticoats. 

*  PhoBbus,'  says  he,  •  was  tlie  god  of  poetry. 
These  little  instances,  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  show  a 
gcntleman*s  reading.  Then,  to  take  off  from 
the  air  of  learning,  which  Pheebus  and  the 
muses  had  mveu  to  this  first  stanza,  yoa  may 
observe,  how  it  falls  all  of  a  sudden  into  the 
familiar ;  **  in  petticoats !" ' 

Or  Phcebus'  self  in  petticoats. 

'  Let  us  now,*  says  I, '  enter  upon  the  second 
stanza ;  I  find  the  first  line  is  still  a  oontimxa- 
tion  of  tlie  metaphor.* 

I  fkncy,  when  your  song  yoa  sang, 

*  It  is  very  right,'  says  he ;  •  but  pray  observe 
the  turn  of  words  in  those  two  lines.  I  wns  n 
whole  hour  in  adjusting  o/  them,  and  have  still 
a  doubt  upon  me,  whether  in  the  second  line  it 
should  be  **  Your  song  you  sing ;  or,  Yoa  sin; 
your  song  1"    You  shall  hear  them  both.' 

I  fancy,  when  your  song  you  sing, 
(Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  ajri) 
OR, 

I  fancy,  wlien  your  song  you  sing, 
(You  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art) 

*  Truly,'  said  I, » the  turn  is  so  natural  cither 
way,  that  you  have  made  me  almost  giddy  with 
it'  *■  Dear,  sir,'  said  he,  grasping  me  by  |he 
hand,  'you  have  a  ^at  deal  of  patience;  hot 
pray  what  do  you  thmk  of  the  next  verse  7' > 

Your  pen  was  {ducked  from  Cupid"^  wing ; 

*  Think  I'  says  I ;  *  I  think  you  have  made 
Cupid  look  like  a  little  goose.'  *•  That  was  my 
meaning,'  says  he :  *  I  think  the  ridicule  is 
well  enough  hit  off.  But  wc  come  now  to  Iho 
last,  which  sums  up  the  whole  matter.' 

For,  Ah !  it  wounds  me  like  bisdart 

*  Pray  how  do  you  like  that  Ah !  doth  it  not 
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make  a  pretty  figure  Sn  that  place  ?  Ahl—ii 
looks  OB  if  I  felt  the  dart,  and  cried  out  as  being 
pricked  with  it. 

For,  Ata!  it  wounds  mo  like  bis  dart. 

•  My  friend  Dick  Easy,'  continued  he,  •  as- 
sured me|  he  would  rather  liave  written  that 
Ah  !  than  to  have  been  tlie  author  of  the  /Eueid. 
He  indeed  objected,  that  I  made  Mira^s  pen 
like  a  quill  in  one  of  the  lines,  and  like  a  dart 

in  the  other.    Bat  as  to  that *  *  Oh  !  as  to 

that,*  says  I, 'it  is  but  8up|x>sing  Cupid  to  be 
like  a  porcupine,  and  his  quills  and  darts  will 
be  the  same  thing.'  He  was  going  to  eni brace 
me  for  the  hint ;  but  half  a  dozen  critics  comjng 
into  the  room,  whose  faces  he  did  not  like,  he 
conveyed  the  sonnet  into  his  i>ocket,  and  whis- 
pered me  in  the  ear,  *  he  would  show  it  me 
again  as  soon  as  his  roan  had  written  it  over 
fair.* 
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^— Q.ui  promittit  ci\T<«,  url)om.  sihi  ciinr, 
Imperium  for»»,  ot  Iialiaiu,  ft  (Irliilirailrnnim, 
(iao  jiatrc  «it  natti!«,  niiin  isrnota  iiintre  iuhuncstus? 
Omocs  mortales  curare  et  quiureru  cnuii. 

Uor.  Sat.  vi.  31. 

Whoever  promiMrs  to  guard  tho  Ktate, 
Tlie  go<ls,  the  le^lpI«•^,  ntid  imp  rial  wat, 
Makes  rvcry  mortal  a>k  Jiis  Ihf  Iut's  name, 
Ocif  his  mother  wa^  a  slave- boru  dame  ? — Francis. 

From  my  oton  Apartment^  Apriy^^. 

I  HAVE  lately  been  looking  over  the  many 
packets  of  letters  which  I  have  jj^ccived  from 
all  quarters  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from 
ibreign  countries,  since  my  entering  upon  the 
office  of  Ck;nsor;  and  indeed  am  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  so  great  a  number  of  tliem,  and 
pleased  to  think  tliat  I  have  so  far  increased 
the  revenue  of  the  post-oflicc.  As  this  collec- 
iioa  will  grow  daily,  I  have  digested  it  into 
several  bundles,  and  made  proper  indorsements 
on  each  particul&r  letter ;  it  being  my  design, 
when  I  lay  down  the  work  that  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in,  to  erect  a  paper-otBce,  and  give  it  to 
the  pablic. 

I  could  not  but  make  several  observations 
npon  reading  over  the  letters  of  my  correspond- 
ents. As,  first  of  all,  on  tho  diiferent  tastes 
tliat  reign  in  the  diflcrent  parts  of  this  city.  I 
find  by  the  approbations  which  are  given  mc, 
that  I  am  seldom  famous  on  the  same  days  on 
both  sides  of  Teraple-bar ;  and  that  when  I  am 
in  the  greatest  repute  within  tlie  liberties,  I 
dwindle  at  the  court-end  of  the  town.  Some- 
times I  sink  in  both  those  places  at  the  same 
time ;  bat,  for  my  comfort,  my  name  hath  then 
been  an  in  the  districts  of  Wapping  and  Ro- 
tfaerhitne.  Some  of  my  correspondents  desire 
me  to  bo 'always  serious,  and  otiicrs  to  be  always 
merry.  Some  o(  them  entreat  me  to  go  to  bed 
and  fall  into  a  dream,  and  like  mo  better  when 


1  am  asleep  than  when  I  am.  awake :  others  ad 

me  to  sit  all  night  upon  the  stars,  and  bo 

frequent  in  my  astrological  observations ; 

that  a  vision  is  not  properly  a  lucubration. 

of  ray  readers  thank  mc  for  filling  my 

with  the  flowers  of  antiquity,  others  de- 


sire news  from  Flanders.  Some  approve  my 
'criticisms  on  the  dead,  and  others  my  censures 
on  the  living.  For  this  reason,  I  once  resolved, 
in  the  new  edition  of  my  works,  to  range  my 
several  papers  under  distinct  heads,  according 
as  their  principal  design  was  to  benefit  and  in- 
struct the  different  capacities  of  my  readers ; 
and  to  follow  the  example  of  some  very  great 
authors,  by  writing  at  the  head  of  each  dis- 
course, Ad  AulatUt  Ad  Academiam,  Ad  Popu- 
lunif  Ad  Clerum. 

There  is  no  particular  in  which  my  cor- 
respondents of  all  ages,  conditions,  sexes,  and 
complexions,  universally^  agree,  except  only  in 
their  thirst  afler  scandal.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  how  many  have  recommended  their 
neighbours  to  me  upon  this  account,  or  how 
unmercifully  I  have  been  abused  by  several 
unknown  hands,  for  not  publishing  the  secret 
histories  of  cuckoldom  that  I  have  received 
from  almost  every  street  in  town. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  dangerous  for  me  to 
read  over  the  many  praises  and  culogiums, 
which  come  post  to  me  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  nation,  were  they  not  mixed  witli  many 
checks,  reprimands,  scurrilities,  and  reproach- 
es; which  several  of  m|^ood-natured  country- 
men cannot  forbear  sending  me,  though  it  oflen 
costs  them  twopence  or  a  groat  before  they  can 
convey  them  .to  my  hands :  so  that  sometimes 
when  I  am  put  into  the  best  humour  in  the 
world,  afler  having  read  a  panegyria  upon  my 
performances,  and  looked  upon  myself  as  a 
benefactor  to  tlio  British  nation,  the  next  letter, 
perhaps,  I  open,  begins  with,  *  You  old  doting 

scoundrel  I Arc  not  you  a  sad  dog? 

Sirrah,  you  deserve  to  have  your  nose  slit  ;*  and 
the  like  ingenious  conceits.  These  little  mdr- 
tifications  arc  necessary  to  suppress  that  pride 
and  vanity  which  naturally  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  received  author,  and  enable  me  to  bear  tho 
reputation  which  my  courteous  readers  bestow 
upon  mc,  without  becoming  a  coxcomb  by  it. 
It  was  for  the  same  reason,  that  when  a  Roman 
general -entered  the  city  in  the  pomp  of  a  tri- 
umph, the  commonwealth  allowed  of  several 
little  drawbacks  to  his  reputation,  by  conniving 
at  such  of  the  rabble  as  rept^atcd  libels  and 
lampoons  upon  him  within  his  hearing ;  and  by 
that  means  engaged  his  thoughts  upon  his 
weakness  and  imperfections,  as  well  as  on  the 
merits  tliat  advanced  him  to  so  great  honours. 
Tiie  conqueror,  liewever,  was  not  the  less  es- 
teemed for  being  a  man  in  some  particulars, 
because  he  appeared  as  a  god  in  others. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my 
coimtrymen  have  dealt  very  perversely  with 
me ;  and  that  is,  in  searching  not  only  into  my 
life,  but  also  into  the  lives  of  my  ancestors.  If 
there  has  been  a  blot  in  my  family  for  these  ten 
generations,  it  h&th  been  discovered  by  some 
or  other  of  my  correspondents.  In  short,  I  find 
tho  ancient  family  of  the  Bickcrstaflrs  has  sufl 
fercd  very  much  through  the  malice  and  preju- 
dice of  my  enemies.  Some  of  them  twit  me  in 
the  teeth  with  tho  conduct  of  my  aunt  Mar- 
gery.  Nay,  there  are  some  who  have  been  so 
disingenuous,  as  to  throw  Maud  the  milk-maid 
into  my  dish,  notwithstanding  I  myself  was 
the  first  who  diseovercd  that  alliance.    I  reap 
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however  many  benefits  from  the  malice  of  these 
enemies,'  as  they  let  me  see  my  own  faults,  ana 
give  me  a  view  of  myself  in  the  worst  light ; 
as  they  hinder  me  from  being  blown  up  by  flat- 
tery and  self-conceit ;  as  they  make  me  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  my  own  actions ;  and  at  the 
same  time  make  me  cautious  hdSfr.  I  talk  of 
others,  and  particularly  of  my  friends  and  rela- 
tions, or  value  myself  upon  the  antiquity  of  my 
family. 

But  the  most  formidable  part  of  my  cor- 
respondents  are  those,  whose  letters  are  filled 
with  threats  and  menaces.  I  have  beeh  treated 
so  often  after  this  manner,  that,  not  thinking  it 
sufficient  to  fence  well,  in  which  I  am  now  ar- 
rived at  the  utmost  perfection,  and  to  carry  pis- 
tols  about  me,  which  I  have  Always  tucked 
within  my  girdle ;  I  several  montlis  since 
.  made  my  will,  settled  my  estate,  and  took  leave 
of  my  friends,  looking  upon  myself  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  dead  man.  Nay,  I  went  s|0  far  as  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance I  have  in  tlie  world,  under  the  character 
of  a  departed  person,  giving  him  an  account 
of  wliat  brought  mo  to  that  untimely  end,  and 
of  the  fortitude  with  which  I  met  it  This  let- 
ter being  too  long  for  tlM^rescnt  paper,  I  intend 
to  print  it  by  itself  very^ufldeuly  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  conlbss  I  took  my  hint  of  it 
from  the  behaviour  of  an  old  soldier  in  the  civil 
wars,  who  was  corporal  of  a  company  in  a  rcgi. 
ment  of  loot,  about  the  same  time  that  I  myself 
was  a  cadet  in  the  king's  army. 

Tliia  gentleman  was  taken  by  tlie  enemy ; 
and  tlio  two  parties  were  upon  such  terms 
at  that  time,  that  wc  did  not  treat  each  other 
as  prisoners  of  war,  but*  as  traitors  and  rebels. 
The  poor  corporal,  being  condemned  to  die, 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  when  under  sentence 
of  execution.  He  writ  on  the  Thursday,  and 
was  to  be  executed  on  the  Friday :  but,  consi- 
dering that  the  letter  would  not  come  to  his 
wife's  hands  until  Saturday,  the  day  after  execu- 
tion, and  being  at  that  time  more  scrupulous 
than  ordinary  in  speaking  exact  truth,  he  form- 
ed bis  letter  rather  according  to  the  posture  of 
his  affairs  when  she  should  read  it,  than  as  they 
stood  when  he  sent  it :  though^  it  must  be  cun- 
fp«sed,  there  is  a  certain  perplexity  in  the  style 
of  it,  which  the  reader  will  easily  pardon,  con- 
sidering his  circumstances. 

*  Dkak  wfFE, — Hoping  you  are  in  good  health, 
as  I  am  at  this  present  writing ;  this  is  to  let 
you  know,  that  yesterday,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve,  I  was  hanged^  drawn,  and 
quartered.  I  died  very  penitently,  and  every 
body  thought  my  case  very  hard.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  my  poor  fatherless  children. 

*  Yours,  until  death,  W.  B.' 

It  60  happened  that  this  honest  fellow  was  re- 
lieved  by  ia  party  of  his  friends,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  all  the  rebels  hanged  wlio 
iiad  been  his  enemies.  I  must  not  omit  a  cir- 
cumstance which  exposed  him  to  raillery  his 
whole  life  after.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  neqct 
post,  that  would  have  set  all  things  cipur,  his 
wife  was  married  to  a  second  husband,  who 
lived  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  her ;  and 
the  corporal,  who  was  a  man  of  plain  under- 


standing, did  not  care  to  stir  In  the  matter,  at 
knowing  that  she  had  the  news  of  bis  death 
under  his  own  hand,  which  she  might  have  pro- 
duced upon  occasion. 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  April  26. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  distin* 
guish  between  realities  and  appearances,  and  to 
separate  true  merit  from  the  pretence  to  it.  As 
it  shall  ever  be  my  study  to  make  discoveries 
of  this  nature  in  human  life,  and  to  settle  the 
proper  distinctions  between  the  virtues  and  per- 
fections of  mankind,  and  those  false  colours  and 
resemblances  of  them  that  shine  alike  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  so  I  shall  be  more  particu- 
larly careful  to  search  into  the  various  merits 
and  pretences  of  the  learned  world.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  because  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  combination  among  the  pedants  to  extol 
one  another's  labours,  and  cry  up  one  another's 
parts ;  while  men  of  sense,  either  through  that 
modesty*  which  is  natural  to  them,  or  the  soom 
they  have  for  such  triding  commendations,  en- 
joy their  stock  of  knowledge,  like  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, with  satisfaction  and- silence.  Pedantry, 
indeed|i  in  learning,  is  like  hypocrisy  in  religion, 
a  form  of  knowledge  without  the  power  o^  it; 
that  attracts  the  cyps  of  the  common  people ; 
breaks  out  in  noise  and  show  ;  and  finds  its  rsp 
ward,  not  from  any  inward  pleasure  that  attends 
it,  but  from  tlie  praises  and  approbations  which 
it  receives  fr«to  men. 

Of  this  shallow  sjiecies  tliere  is  not  a  more 
importunate,  empty,  and  conceited  animal,  than 
that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
a  Critic.  This,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,.is  one  that,  without  entering  into  tbs 
sense  and  soul  of  an  author,  has  a  few  general 
rules,  whicl),  like  mechanical  instruments,  be 
applies  to  the  works  of  every,  writer ;  and  as 
they  quadrate  with  them,  pronounces  the  author 
perfect  or  defective.  He  is  master  of  a  certain 
set  of  words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm^ 
Easy,  Natural,  7 urn,  SentimefU,  and  the  like ; 
which  he-varies,  compounds,  divides,  and  throws 
together,  in  every  part  of  his  discourse,  without 
any  thought  or  meaning.  The  marks  you  may 
know  him  by  are,  an  elevated  eye  and  a  dog- 
matical brow,  a  positive  voice  and  a  contempt  for 
every  thing  that  comes  out,  whether  he  has  read 
it  or  not.  He  dwells  altogether  in  generals. 
He  praises  or  dlspraiseR*  in  th& lump.  He  shakes 
his  head  very  frequently  at  the  pedantry  of  uni- 
versities, and  bursts  into  laughter  when  you 
mention  fm  author  that  is  not  known  at  WUl'f- 
He  hath  formed  his  judgment  npon  Honner, 

, 1 , • — — 

'^  Addison  was  undoubtedly  a  man  nf  sense,  and  of 
celebrated  modesty;  but  when.' on  the  representalioa  'of 
his  Cato,  lie  was  \o  ?iand  thu  hazard  of  the  theatre,  that 
as  littlo  miVht  bn  left  to  ha/.ard  as  possible,  on  the  firrt 
nieht.  Steele,  as  himself  relates,  undertook  to  Dack  aa 
audience.  ThiK.  says  Pope,  on  the  testimony  of  Spence. 
had  b<Tn  tried.  f<>r  the  fltet  irme.  in  favour  of  the'Pif- 
tregi  Mother."  (a  iraRedy  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Pbillipt.  17I9,> 
and  was  now  practised  with  more  cflicary  for  CaiC 
Dr  Johnson's  'Lives  of  Engliah  Poets,'  vol.  II.  p.  371. 
8va.«S«l. 
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Homoe,  imd  Vir|ril^  not  fh>m  their  own  works, 
but  from  those  of  JRapin  and  Bossn.  He  knows 
his  own  strength  so  well,  that  he  never  dares 
praise  any  thing-  in  which  he  has  not  a  French 
aathot  fur  his  voucher. 

Witli  these  extraordinary  talents  and  accom. 
plishracnts,  sir  Timothy  Tittle^  puts  men  in 
vogue,  or  condemns  them  to  obscurity ;  and  sits 
as  judge  of  life  and  death  upon  every  author 
that  appears  in  public.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
present the  pangs,  agonies,  and  convulsions, 
which  sir  Timothy  expresses  in  every  feature 
of  his  face,  and  muscle  of  his  body,  upon  the 
reading  of  a  bad  poet. 

About  a  week  a^o,  I  was  engaged,  at  a' friend's 
lioQse  of  mine,  in  aii  agreeable  conversation 
with  his  wife  and  daughters,  when,  in  the 
lieigbt  of  our  mirth,  sir  Timothy,  who  makes 
Jove  to  my  friend's  eldest  daughter,  came  in 
amongst  us,  puffing  and  blowing  as  if  he  had 
been  very  much  out  of  breath.  He  immediately 
called  for  a  chair,  and  desired  leave  to  sit  down 
without  any  further  ceremony.  I  .asked  him, 
where  he  had  been  7  whether  he  was  out  of 
order  ?  He  only  replied,  that  he  was  quite  spent, 
and  fell  a  cursing  in  soliloquy.     I  could  hear 

him  cry,  *  A  wicked  rogue An  execrable 

wretch Was  there  ever  such  a  monster  !* 

The  young  ladies  upon  Uiis  began  to  be  affright- 
ed, and  asked,  whether  any  one  had  hur^  him  ? 
He  answered  nothing,  but  still  talked  to  hhn- 
Bclf^  *  To  lay  the  first  scene,*  says  he,  *  in  St. 
Jameses  park  and  the  last  in  Northamptonshire  !* . 

*  Is  that  all  7*  said  I.  *  Then  I  suppose  you  ha^ 
been  at  the  rehearsal  of  a  play  this  morning.* 

*  Been  !*  says  he ;  *  I  have  been  at  Northamp- 
ton,  in  the  Park,  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber, 
in  a  dining-room,  every  where  ;  the  rogua  has 
led  me  such  a  dance — .^  Though  I'could  scarce 
forbear  laughing  at  his  discourse,  I  told  him  I 
was  glad  it  was  no  worse,  and  that  ho  was  only 
znetapborically  weary.    '  In  short,  sir,'  says  he, 

*  the  author  has  not  observed  a  single  tmity  in 
his  whole  play ;  the  scene  shifls  in  every  dia- 
logue ;  the  villain  ban  hurried  me  up  and  down 
at  soch  a  rate,  that  I  am  tired  off  my  legs.'  I 
oonld  not  but  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that 
the  young  lady  whom  he  made  love  to,  conceived 
a  very  just  aversion  towards  him,  upon  seeing 
him  so  very  passionate  in  trifles.  And  as  she 
had  that  natural  sense  which  makes  her  a  better 
judge  than  a  thousand  critics,  she  began  to  rally 
him  upon  this  foolish  humour.  *  For  my  part,* 
■ays  she,  *  \  never  knew  a  play  take  that  was 
written  up  to  your  rules,  as  you   call  tliem.* 

*  How,  madam  !*  says  he,  *  Is  that  your  opinion  7 
I  am  sure  you  have  a  better  taste.*  *It  is 
a  pretty  kind  of  magic,*  says  she,  *  the  poets 
haw*  to  transport  an  audience  from  place  to 
place  without  the  help  of  a  coach  and  horses ; 
I  oould  travel  round  the  world  at  such  a  rate. 
It  18  such  an  entertainment  as  an  enchantress 
finds  when  she  fancies  herself  in  a  wood,  or  up- 
on a  mountain,  at  a  feast,  or  a  solemnity ;  though 
at  the  same  time  she  has  never  stirred  out  of 
her  csottage.*  *  Your  simile,  madam,*  says  sir 
Timothy,  *  is  by  no  means  just.*    '  Pray,*  says 

•  Henry  rromwcll,  Efq.  in  said  to  bave  been  tteori* 
Cioai  of  tit  Tunolby  Tittle. 
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she, '  let  my  similes  pass  witY^ut  n  criticisnr. 
r  must  con^ss,*  continued  she,  (for  I  found  sho 
was  resolved  to  exasperate  him)  ^I  laughed 
very  heartily  at  the  last  new  coraedy  which  you 
found  so  mucli  fault  with.*  *  But,  madam,*  says 
he,  *  you  ought  not  to  have  laughed ;  and  I  defy 
any  one  to  show  me  a  single  rule  that  you  could 
laugh  by.*  *  Ought  not  to  laugh  !'  says  she ; 
*  pray  who  should  hinder  ma  V  *  Madam,*  says 
he,  *  there  are  such  people  in  the  world  as  Rapin, 
Dacier,  and  several  others,  that  ought  to  have 
spoiled  your  mirth.'  *  I  have  heard,'  says  tho 
young  lady,  *  that  your  great  critics  are  always 
very  bad  poets  :  I  fancy  tliere  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  works  of  the  one  and  Uie  other, 
as  there  is  between  the  carriage  of  a  dancing- 
master  and  a  gentleman.  I  must  confess,*  con. 
tinned  she,  *  I  would  not  be  troubled  witli  so 
fine  a  judgment  as  yours  is  ;  for  I  find  yon  feel 
more  vexation  in  a  bad'  comedy,  than  I  do  in 
a  deep  tragedy.*  'Madam,'  says  sir  Timo- 
thy, *  that  is  not  my  fault ;  they  should  learn 
the  art  of  writing.*  *For  my  part,' says  tho 
young  lady,  *  I  should  think  the  greatest  art  in 
your  writers  of  comedies  is  to  please.'  *  To 
please !'  says  sir  Timothy ;  and  immediately 
fell  a-Iaughing.  '  Tridy,*  says  she,  *  that  is  my 
opinion.*  Upon  this  he  composed  his  counte- 
nance, looked  upon  his  watch,  and.  took  his 
leave. 

I  hear  that  sir  Timothy  has  not  been  at  my 
friend's  hoifse  since  this  notable  conference,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  young  lady,  who 
by  this  means  has  got  rid  of  a  very  impertinent 
fop. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  not  but  observe,  with 
a  great  deal  of  surprise,  how  this  gentleman,  by 
his  ill-nature,  folly,  and  affectation,  had  mado 
himself  capable  of  suflcring  so  many  imaginary 
pains,  and  looking  with  such  a  senseless  severity 
upon  tlie  common  diversions  of  life. 


No*.  166.]  Tuesday,  May  2, 1710. 

— — DIcenda,  taoenda  locutnf. 

llor.  Ep.  vii.  78. 

■Heffaid, 


Or  right,  or  wrong,  what  came  into  his  head. 

FraneU. 

Whitens  Chocolate-house^  May  1. 

Thk  world  is  so  overgrown  with  singularities 
in  behaviour,  and  method  of  living,  that  I  have 
no  sooner  laid  before  mankind  tlie  absurdity  of 
one  species  of  men,  but  there  starts  up  to  my 
view  some  new  sect  of  impertinents  that  had 
before  escaped  notice..  This  aflernoon,  as  I  was 
talking  with  fine  Mrs.  Sprightly 's  porter,  and 
desiring  admittance  upon  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, it  was  my  fate  to  be  spied  by  Tom 
Modoly,  riding  by  in  his  chariot.  He  did  me 
the  honour  to  stop,  and  asked,  'what  I  did 
there  on  a  Monday  7'  I  answered,  *  that  I  had 
business  of  irapf)rtance,  which  I  wanted  to 
communicate  to  tlie  lady  of  the  house.'  Tom 
is  one  of  those  fools,  who  lookupon  knowledge 
of  the  fashion  to  bo  tho  only  liberal  science ; 
and  was  so  rough  as  to  tell  me,  'that  a  well- 
bred  man  woula  as  soon  call  upon  a  ladjr,  who 
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keeps  a  day,  at  mMnight,  as  on  any  day  but  that 
which  she  professes  l^ing'  oX  home.  There  are 
rules  and  decorums/  adds  he,  *  which  arc  never 
to  be  transgressed  by  those  who  understand  the 
world ;  and  he  who  offends  in  that  kind,  ought 
not  to  take  it  ill  if  he  is  turned  awaytcven  when 
he  sees  the  person  look  out  at  her  window  whom 
he '  inquires  for.  Nay,^  said  he»  ^  my  lady  Dim- 
ple is  so  positive  in  tliis  rule,  that  she  takes  it 
for  a  piece  of  good  breeding  and  distinction  to 
deny  herself  with  her  own  mouth.  Mrs.  Comma, 
the  great  scholar,  insists  upon  it,  and  I  myself 
have  heard  her  assert.  That  a  lord^s  porter,  or  a 
lady's  woman,  cannot  be  said  to  lie  in  that 
case,  because  they  act  by  instruction ;  and  their 
words  arc  no  more  their  own,  than  those  of  a 
puppet.* 

He  was  going  on  with  his  ribaldry,  when  6n 
a  sudden  he  looked  oi^his  watch,  and  said,  *  he 
had  twenty  visits  to  make,'  and  drove  away 
without  further  ceremony.  I  was  then  at  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  the  tasteless  manner  of  life, 
which  a  set  of  idle  fellows  lead  in'  this  town, 
and  spend  youth  itself  with  less  spirit,  than 
ether  men  do  their  old  age.  These  expletives 
in  human  society,  though  they  are  jh  themselves 
wholly  insignificant,  be<^mo  of  some  considera- 
tion when  they  are  mixed  with  others.  I  am 
Tcry  much  at  a  loss  how  to  define,  or  under 
what  character,  distinction,  or  denomination,  to 
place  them ;  except  you  give  me  leave  to  call 
tlicm  the  order  of  the  Insipyls.  T^^  order  is 
in  its  extent  like  that  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  you 
sec  of  them  in  every  way  of  life,  and  in  every  pro- 
fession. Tom  Modcly  has  long  appeared  to  me 
at  the  head  of  this  species.  By  being  habitually 
in  the  best  company,  he  knows  perfectly  well 
when  a  coat  is  well  cut,  or  a  periwig  well 
mounted.  As  soon  as  you  enter  the  place  where 
he  is,  ho  tells  the  next  man  to  him,  who  is  your 
tailor,  and  judges  of  you  more  from  the  choice 
of  your  periwig-maker  than  of  your  friend.  His 
business  in  this  world  is  to  be  well  dressed ;  and 
the  greatest  circumstance  that  is  to  be  recorded 
in  his  annals  is,  that  he  wears  twenty  shirts  a 
week.  Thus,  without  ever  speaking  reason 
among  the  men,  or  passion  among  the  women, 
he  is  every  where  well  received ;  and,  without 
any  one  man's  esteem,  he  has  every  man's 
indulgence. 

This  order  has  produced  great  immbers  of 
tolerable  copiers  in  painting,  good  rhymers  in 
poetry,  and  harmless  projectors  in  politics.  You 
may  see  tliem  at  first  sight  grow  acquainted  by 
sympathy ;  insomuch,  that  one  who  had  not 
studied  nature,  and  did  not  know  the  true  cause 
of  their  sudden  familiarities,  would  think  that 
they  had  some  secret  intimation  of  each  oilier, 
like  the  Frce-masons.  The  other  day  at  Will's 
I  heard  Modely,  and  a  critic  of  the  same  order, 
show  their  equal  talents  with  great  delight. 
The  learned  Insipid  was  commending  RncineV 
turns ;  the  genteel  Insipid,  Deviliier's  curl$. 

These  creatures,  when  they  are  not  forced 
into  any  particular  employment,  for  want  of 
ideas  in  their  own  imaginations,  are  the  con- 
stant plague  of  all  they  meet  with,  by  inquiries 
for  news  and  scandal,  which  makes  them  the 
heroes  of  visiting  days ;  where  tliey  help  the 
^sign  of  the  meeting,  which  is  to  pass  away 


that  odious  thing  called  Hme,  fen  disootmes  too 
trivial  to  raise  any  reflections  which  may  pat 
well-bred  persons  to  the  trouble  of  thinking 

From  my  own  Apartt^^etU,  May  1. 

I  was  looking  out  of  my  parlour-window  this 
morning,  and  receiving  the  honours  which 
Margery,  the  milk-maid  to  our  lane,  was  doing 
me,  by  dancing  before  my  door  toxth  the  pUUe 
of  half  her  tustoniers  on  her  head,  when  Mr. 
Clayton,  the  author  of  Arsinoe,  made  me  a  visitt 
and  desired  me  to  inseft  the  following  adver- 
tisement in  my  ensuing  paper. 

*The'  pastoral  masque,  composed  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  author  of  Arsinoe,  will  be  per&rmed 
on  Wednesday,  Ihe  third  instant,  in  the  great 
ro(^m  at  York-buildings.  Tickets  to  be  had  at 
White's  Chocolate-house,  St.  .James's  CofTefr- 
honse,  in  St  James's-street,  and  Young  Man's 
Cbffec-hottse. 

•Note. — ^The  tickets  delivered  out  for  ths 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  will  be  then  taken.' 

When  I  granted  his  request,  I  made  one  ts 
him,  which  was,  that  the  performers  should  pot 
their  instruments  in  tune  before  the  audience 
came  in ;  for  that  I  tlionght  the  resentment  of 
the  eastern  prince,  who,  according  to  the  old 
story,  took  tuning  for  playing,  to  be  very  just 
and  ntftural.  He  was.  so  civil,  as  not  only  to 
promise  that  favour ;  but  also  to  assure  me,  thit 
he  would  order  the  heels  of  the  performers  to  hs 
n^vfjled  in  cotton,  that  the  artists  in  so  polite  in 
age  as  ours,  may  not  intermix  with  their  har- 
mony, a  custom,  which  so  nearly  resembles 
the  stamping  dances  of  the  WesUlndians  sr 
Hottentots. 

AUVEItTISEllENTS. 

« 

A  Bass-viol  of  Mr.  Bickorstaff's- acquaintance, 
whose  mind  and  fortune  do  not  very  exactly 
agree,  proposes  to  set  himself  to  sale  by  way  of 
lottery*  Ten  thousand  pounds  is  the  sum  to  be 
raised,  at  threepence  a  ticket,  in  consideration 
that  there  are  more  women  who  arc  willing  lo 
he  married,  than  that  can  spore  a  greater  sum. 
He  has  already  made  over  his  person  to  trustees 
for  the  said  money  to  be  forthcoming,  and  ready 
to  take  to  wife  the  fortunate  woman  that  wins 
him. 

N.  B.  Tickets  are  given  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lillie,  and  by  Mr.  John  Morphew.  Each  adven- 
turer must  be  a  virgin,  and  subscribe  her  name 
to  her  ticket. 

Whereas  the  several  churchwardens  of  most 
of  the  parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  have 
in  an  earnest  manner  applied  themselves  by  way 
of  petition,  and  have  also  made  a  presentment, 
of  the  vain  and  loose  deportment  during  divioe 
service,  of  persons  of  too  great  figure  in  all  their 
said  parishes  for  their  reproof:  and  whereas  it 
is  therein  set  fi)rth,  that  by  salotatioos  given 
each  other,  hints,  shrugs,  ogles,  playing  of  fans, 
fooling  with  canes  at  their  mouths,  and  other 
wanton  gesticulations,  their  whole  congregatksi 
appears  rather  a  theatrical  audience,  than  a 
house  of  dofotion ;  it  is  hereby  ordered,  thai  alt 
canes,  cravats,  hosom4aces,  muffs,  fans,  smsf' 
boxes,  and  all  ^er  instruments  made  bss  of  t» 
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5ive  peraoDi  unbecoming  airs,  shall  be  Imme- 
iately  ibrfeitei)  and  sold ;  and  of  the  sum  arising 
from  the  sale  thereof^  a  ninth  part  shall  be  paid 
to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  to  the  overs^rs. 


No.  167.] 


Thursday,  May  4, 1710. 


Segniiu  irritant  atiimos  demissa  per  atires, 
Quam  que  sunt  oculia  aubmissa  fidcUbus. 

-Wbat  we  hear. 


J9br. 


With  weaker  (nssion  will  affect  the  heart, 
.Than  wheu  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part. 

FrancU, 

From  my  9um  Apartment,  May  ft. 

HAVUfo  received  notice,  that  the  famous  actor, 
Mr.  Betterton,  .was  to  be  interred  this  evening 
in  the  cloisters  near  Westminster-abbey,  I  was 
Tesotved  to  walk  tliither ;  and  see  the  last  office 
done  to  a  man  whom  I  had  always  very  much 
admired,  and  from  whose  action  I  had  received 
more  strong  impressions  of  what  is  great  and 
nobie  in  human  nature,  than  froiH  the  argu*. 
Bents  of  the  meet  solid  philosophers,  or  the 
descriptions  of  the  most  charming  poets  I  Kad 
read.  As  the  rude  and  untaught  multitude  are 
no  way  wrotight  upon  teore  onectually,  than  by 
•oeing  public  punishments  and  executions ;  so 
men  of  letters  and  education  feel  their  human  i- 
ty  most  forcibly  exercised,  when  tliby  attend 
the  obsequies  of  men  who  had  arrived  at  any 
perfection  in  liberal  acoompUshments.  Theatri- 
cal  action  is  to  be  esteemed  as  such,  except  it  be 


justly,  and  move  gracefully,  is  what 'every  man 
thinks  he  does  perform,  or  wishes  he  did. 

I  have  hardly  a  notion,  that  any  performer  of 
antiquity  oould  surpass  the  action  of  Mr.  ^tter- 
ton  in  any  of  the  occasions  in  which  he  has  ap- 
peared on  our  stage.  The  wonderful  agony 
which  he  appeared  in,  when  he  examined  the 
circuVnstance  of  the  handkerchief  in  Othello ;  the 
mixture  of  love  that  intruded  upon  his  mind, 
upon  the  innocent  answers  Desdemona  makes, 
betrayed  in  his  gesture  such  a  variety  and  vicis- 
situde  of  passions,  as  would  admonish  a  man  to 
be  afraid  of  his  own  heart ;  and  perfectly  con- 
vince him,  that  it  is  to  stab  it,  to  admit  that  worst 
of  daggers,  jealousy.  Whoever  reads  in  his  clo- 
set tliitt  admirable  scene,  will  find  that  he  cannot, 
except  he  has  as  warm  an  imagination  as  Shak- 
speare  himself^  find  any  but  dry,  incoherent,  and 
broken  sentences  :  but  a  reader  that  has  seen 
Betterton  act  it,  observes,  there  oould  not  be  a 
word  added  ;  that  longer  speeches  had  been  un- 
natural,  nay,  impossible,  in  Othello's  circum- 
stances. The  charming  passage  in  the  same 
tragedy,  where  he  tells  the  manner  of  winning 
the  affisction  of  his  mistress,  was  urged  with  so 
moving  and  graceful  an  energy,  that,  while  I 
walked  in  the  cloisters,  I  thought  of  him  with 
the  same  concern  as  if  I  waited  for  the  rcmaina 
of  a  person  who  had  in  real  life  done  all  that  I 
hfid  seen  him  represent  The  gloom  of  the 
place,  and  faint  lights  before  the  ceremony  ap- 
pearcd,  contributed  to  the  melancholy  disposition 
I  was  in ;  and  I  began  to  be  extremely  afflicted, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  any  difference; 
that  I{otspur*s  gallantry  was  so  unfortunate  ; 


objected  that  we  cannot  call  that  an  art  which        ,   ^  .    ,        ,        , ,  ^*^  ,     «• 

cannot  be  attained  by  art    Voice,  stature,  mo-  ^  and  that  th^  mirth  and  gopd  humour  of  Falstaff 


tion,  and  other  gifts,  must  be  ver^  bountifully 
bestowed  by  nature,  or  labour  and  industry  will 
bat  push  the  unhappy  endeavourer  in  that*  way 
the  further  off  his  wishes. 

Such  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton  ought  to  be 
recorded  with  the  same  respect  as  Roscius 
amone  the  Romans.  The  greatest  orator  has 
thought  fit  to  quote  his  judgment,  and  celebrate 
hie  life.  Roscius  was  the  example  to  all  that 
woold  form  themselves  into  proper  and  winning 
behaviour.  His  action  was  so  well  adapted  to 
the  sentiments  he  expressed,  that  the  youth  of 
Rome  thought  they  wanted  only  to  be  virtuous, 
to  be  ae  graceful  in  their  appearance  as  Roscius. 
T^e  imagination  took  a  lively  impression  of 
what  was  great  and  good ;  and  they,  who  never 
thought  of  setting  up  for  the  art  of  imitation, 
became  themselves  inimitable  characters. 

There  is  no  human  invention  so  aptly  calcu- 
lated for  the  forming  a  free-born  people  as 
that  Off  a  theatre.  TuUy  reports,  that  the  cele- 
brated  player  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  used  fre- 
quently to  say,  *  The  perfection  of  an  actor  is 
only  to  become  what  he  is  doing.'  Young  men, 
who  are  too  unattentive  to  receive  lectures,  are 
irrenstibly  taken  with  performances.    Hence  it  1  that  this  great  tragedian  was  never  in  a  scene 


IS,  that  I  extremely  lament  the  little  relish  th« 
ffentry  of  this  nation  have,  at  present,  for  the 
jost  and  noble  representations  in  some  of  our 
tragedies.  The  operas,  which  are  of  late  intro* 
dnoed,  ean  leave  no  trace  behind  them  that  can 
be  of  aerviee  beyond  the  present  «noment  To 
mag  and  to  dance,  are  acoompUshments  very  few 
h^y  any  thoogbta  of  pnu^tiaing;  but  to  spoak 


couT^  inH '  eiK^Aipl  biin  from  the  grave.  Nay, 
this  occasion,  in  me  whp  look  upon  the  distinc- 
tions amongst  men  to  be  merely  sccnical,  raised 
reflections  upon  the  emptiness  of  all  human  per- 
fection and  greatness  in  general ;  and  I  could 
not  but  regret,  that  the  sacred  heads  which  lie 
buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  little  portion 
of  earth,  in  which  my  poor  old  friend  is  de- 
posited, are  returned  to  dust  as  well  as  he,  and 
that  there  is.no  difiercnce  in  the  grave  between 
the  imaginary  and  the  real  monarch.  This 
made  me  say  of  human  life  itself,  with  Macbeth, 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  a  steftling  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  moment  of  recorded  time  I 
And  all  onr  yesttCTdayii  have  lighted  fools 
To  their  eternal  night  1  Out,  out,  short  candle ; 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stagey 
And  then  is  Iieard  no  more. 

The  mention  I  have  here  made  of  Mr.  Better- 
ton,  for  whom  I  had,  as  long  as  I  have  known 
any  thing,  a  very  great  esteem  and  gratitude 
for  the  pleasure  he  gave  me,  can  do  him  no  good; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  the  imhappy 
woman  ho  has  left  behind  him,  to  have  it  known. 


half  so  moving,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  afl 
^irs  created  at  his  departure.  His  wife,  aflcr  a 
coliabitation  of  forty  years  in  the  strictest  amity, 
has  long  pined  away  with  a  sense  of  his  decay, 
as  well  in  his  person  as  his  little  fortune ;  and, 
in  proportion  to  that,  she  has  herself  decayed 
both  in  her  health  and  reason.  Her  husband's 
death,  added  to  her  age  and  infirmities,  would 
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certainly  havo  determined  her  lifb,  bnt  that  the 
greatness  of  her  distress  has  been  her  relief,  by 
a  present  deprivation  of  her  senses.  This  ab- 
sence of  reason  is  her  best  defence  against  age, 
sorrow,  poverty,  and  sickness.  I  dwell  upon  this 
account  so  distinctly,  in  obedience  to.  a  certain 
great  spirit,  who  hides  her  name,  and  has  by 
letter  applied  to  me  to  recommend  to  her  some 
object  of  compassion,  from  whom  she  may  be 
concealed. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  proper  occasion  for  exerting 
such  heroic  generosity ;  and  as  there  is  an  in. 
cenuoas  shame  in  those  who  have  known  better 
fortune,  to  be  reduced  to  receive  obligations,  as 
well  as  a  becomin?  pain  in  the  truly  generous 
to  receive  thanks ;  in  this  case  both  those  delica- 
cies are  preserved ;  for  the  person  obliged  is  as 
incapable  of  knowing  her  benefactress,  as  her 
benefactress  is  unwiUing  to  be  known  by  her. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  signified  to  the  Censor, 
that  under  the  pretence  that  he  has  encouraged 
the  Moving  Picture^  and  particularly  admired 
the  Walking  Staiue^  some  persons  within  the 
liberties  of  VVestmlnstcr  have  vended  walking 
Pictures,  insomuch  that  the  said  pictures  have, 
within  few  days  afler  sales  by.auction,  returned 
to  the  habitations  of  their  first  proprietors  ;  that 
matter  has  been  narrowly  looked  into,  and  or- 
ders are  given  to  Pacolct,  to  take  notice  of  all 
who  are  concerned  in  such  frauds,  with  directions 
to  draw  their  pictures,  that  they  may  be  hanged 
in  effigy f  in  terrorem  to  all  auctions  for  the  fu- 
ture. • 

I-  •  /n.  ^V    fZ — 
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From  my  own  Apartment^  May  5. 

NcvXR  was  man  so  much  teazed,  or  suffered 
half  so  much  uneasiness,  as  I  have  done  this 
evening  between  a  couple  of  fellows,  with  whom 
I  was  unfortunately  engaged  to  sup,  where  there 
were  also  several  others  in  company.  One  of 
them  is  the  most  invincibly  impudent,  and  the 
other  as  incorrigibly  absuro.  Upon  hearing  my 
name,  the  man  of  audacity,  as  he  calls  himself, 
began  to  assume  an  awkward  way  of  reserve  by 
way  of  ridicule  upon  me  as  a  Censor,  and  said, 
'  he  must  have  a  eare  of  his  behaviour,  for  there 
would  notes  be  writ  upon  all  that  should  pass** 
The  man  of  freedom  and  ease,  for  such  tlie  other 
thinks  himself,  asked  me,  *  whether  my  sister 
Jenny  was  breeding  or  not  ?'  AfUr  they  had 
done  with  me,  thoy  were  impertinent  to  a  very 
emartbut  weU-bred  man;  who  stood  his  ground 
very  well,  and  let  the  company  see.  they  ought, 
but  could  not,  be  out  of  countenance.  I  look 
upon  such  a  defence  as  a  real  good  action ;  for 
for  while  he  received  their  fire,  there  was  a 
modest  and  worthy  young  gentleman  sat  secure 
by  him,  and  a  lady  of  the  family  at  the  same 
time  guarded  against  the  nauseous  familiarity 
of  the  one,  and  uie  more  painful  mirth  of  the 
other.  This  conversation,  where  there  were  a 
thousand  things  said  not  wortl|  repeating,  made 
me  consider  with  myself,  how  it  is  that  men  of 
tlicse  disagreeable  characters  oflen  go  great 


lengths  in  the  world,  and  seldom  fail  of  out. 
stripping  men  of  merit ;  nay,  succeed  so  weO, 
that,  with  a  load  of  imperfections  on  their  beads, 
they  go  on  in  opposition  to  general  diMsteem ; 
while  they  who  are  every  way  their  superiors, 
languish  away  their  days,  though  possessed  of 
the  approbation  and  good  will  of  all  who  know 
them. 

If  we  would  examine  into  the  secret  springs 
of  action  in  the  impudent  and  the  abiurd^  we 
shall  find,  though  they  bear  a  great  resembla&ce 
in  their  behaviour,  that  they  move  upon  verj 
different  principles.  The  impudent  are  pressing, 
though  they  know  they  are  disagreeable ;  the 
absurd  are  importunftte,  because  they  think  the/ 
are  acceptable.  Impudence  is  a  vice  and  ahiur- 
dity  a  folly.  Sif  rrancis  Bacon  talks  very 
agreeably  upon  the  subject  of  Impudence,  He 
takes  notice,  that  the  orator  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first,  second,  and  tliird  requisite  to  make 
a  fine  speaker  7  still  answered,  action. 

This,  said  he,  is  the  very  outward  form  of 
speaking ;  and  yet  it  is  what  with  the  generality 
has  more  force  than  the  most  consummate  abib- 
ties.  Impudence  is  to  the  rest  of  mankind  of 
the  same  use  which  action  is  to  orators. 

The  truth  is,  the  gross  of  men  are  governed 
more  by  appearances  than  realities;  and  the 
impudent  man  in  his  air  and  behaviour  under- 
takes for  himself  that  he  has  ability  and  merit, 
while  Uie  modest  or  diffident  gives  himself  op 
as  one  who  is  possessed  of  neither.  For  this 
reason,  tAcn  of  front  carry  things  before  tbcm 
with  little  opposition ;  and  make  so  skilful  a  use 
of  their  talent,  that  they  can  grow  out  of  humour 
like  men  of  consequence,  and  be  sour,  and  moke 
their  dissatisfaction  do  them  the  same  service  is 
des^.  This  way  of  thinking  has  often  fur- 
nished me  with  an  apology  for  great  men  who 
confer  favours  on  the  impudent.  In  carrying 
on  the  government  of  mankind,  they  are  not  to 
consider  what  men  they  themselves  approve  ia 
their  closets  and  private  conversations ;  but  whti 
men  will  extend  themselves  furthest,  and  mora 
generally  pass  upon  the  world  for  such  as  their 
patrons  want  in  such  and  such  stations,  and 
consequently  take  so  much  work  off  the  handi 
of  those  who  employ  them. 

Far  be  it,  that  I  should  attempt  to  lessen  the 
acceptance  which  men  of  this  character  meet 
with  in  the  world  ;  but  I  humbly  propose  only, 
that  they  who  have  merit  of  a  different  kind 
would  accomplish  themselves  in  some  degree 
with  this  quality  of  which  I  am  now  treatinif. 
Nay,  I  allow  these  gentlemen  to  press  as  for- 
ward as  they  please  in  the  advancements  of 
their  interests  and  fortunes,  but  not  to  hitmde 
upon  others  in  conversation  also.  Let  them  do 
what  they  can  with  the  rich  and  the  great,  as 
&r  as  they  are  soffered ;  but  let  them  not  in- 
terrupt the  easy  and  agreeable.  They  may  be 
useful  as  servants  in  ambition,  but  never  as  as- 
sociates in  pleasure.  However,  as  I  would  still 
drive  at  somethmg  instructive  in  every  lucu- 
bration, I  must  recommend  it  to  all  men  who 
feel  in  themselves  aa  impulse  towards  attempt, 
ing  laudable  actions,  to  acquire  such  a  degree 
of  asBttranc0t-«8  never  to  lose  the  possession  of 
themselves  in  public  or  private,  so  far  as  to  be 
incapable  of  acting  with  a  due  deoorum  on  aoy 
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oecaaion  they  are  called  to.  It  is  a  mean  want 
of  fi>rtttiide  in  a  good  man,  not  to  be  able  to  do 
a  virtuoas  aetlon  with  as  mucb  confidence  as  an 
impudent  fellow  does  an  ill  one.  There  is  no 
waj  of  mending  such  &lse  modesty,  but  by 
laying  it  down  for  a  role,  that  there  is  nothing 
sharaefnl  but  what  is  criminal. 

The  Jesuits,  an  order  whose  institution  is  per- 
fectly  calculated  for  making  a  progress  in  the 
worfd,  take  care  to  accomplish  their  disciples 
for  it,  by  breaking  theraof  aJl  impertinent  bash- 
falness,  and  accuslwuing  .them  to  a  ready  per- 
formance of  all  indifferent  things.  I  remember 
in  my  travels,  when  I  was  once  at  a  public  ex- 
ercise  in  one  of  their  schools,  a  young  m^n 
made  a  most  admirable  speech,  with  all  the 
beauty  of  action,  cadence  of  voice,  and  force  of 
argument  imaginable,  in  defence  of  the  love  of 
glory.  We  were  all  enamoured  with  the  grace 
of  the  youth,  as  he  came  down  from  the  desk 
where  he  spoke,  to  present  a  copy  of  his  speech 
to  the  head  of  the  society.  The  principal  re- 
ceived it  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  and  bid 
him  go  to  the  market-place  and  fetch  a  joint  of 
meat,  for  he  should  dine  with  him.  He  bowed, 
and  in  a  trice  the  orator  returned,  full  of  the 
tease  of  glory  in  this  obedience,  and  with  the 
beat  shoulder  of  mutton  in  the  market. 

This  treatment  capacitates  them  for  every 
icene  of  life.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  the 
coQsideration  of  all  who  have. the  instruction  of 
youth,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble, be  who  does  every  thing  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  impndencei  or  he  who  performs  nothing 
through  the  oppression  of  his  modesty  ?  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  weakness  not  to  be  able  id  attempt 
what  a  man  thinks  he  ought,  and  there  is  no 
modesty,  but  in  self-denial. 
* 

P.  6.  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  received  the 
following  petition  and  letter. 

*The  hamble  petition  of  Sarah  Lately,  show- 
etby— 

*  That  your  petitioner  has  been  one  of  those 
ladies  who  has  nad  fine  things  constantly  spoken 
to  her  in  general  terms,  and  lived,  during  her 
most  blooming  years,  in  daily  expectation  of 
declarations  of  marriage*  but  never  had  one 

.  nude  to  )ier. 

'That  she  is  now  in  her  grand  climacteric ; 
which  being  above  the  space  of  four  virginities, 
accounting  at  flflecn  years  each ; 

*  Your  petitioner  most  humbly  prays,  that  in 
the  lottery  for  the  Bass-viol  she  may  have  four 
tickets,  in  consideration  that  her  single  life  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  inconstancy  ofher  lovers, 
and.  not  through  the  cruelty  or  rarwa^ dness  of 
jour  petitioner. 

'  And  yonr  petitioner  shall,  d&c' 

May  3, 1710. 

*Me.  BicKza8TAJT«— According  to  my  fancy, 

Clook  a  much  better  way  to  dispose  of  a 
•viol  hi  yesterday^s  paper,  than  you  did  in 
your  Table  of  Marriage.  I  desire  the  benefit 
of  a  tottery  for  myself  too-*— The  manner  of  it 
I  leave  to  your  own  discretion ;  only  if  you  can 
■allow  the  tickete  at  above  five  fiirthings  a 
jHcr?.  Vvpy  !»cci»jrt  ofone  ticket  for  your  trouble  ; 


and  I  wish  yon  may  be  the  fortunate  man  that 
wins.— -Your  very  humble  servant  until  then, 

•  ISABELLA  KIT.' 

I  must  own  the  request  of  the  aged  petitioner 
to  be  founded  upon  a  very  undeserved  distress ; 
and  since  she  might,  had  she  had  justice  done 
her,  been  mother  of  many  pretenders  to  this 
prize,  instead  of  being  one  herself^  I  do  readily 
grant  her  demand ;  but  as  for  the  proposal  of 
Mrs.  Isabella  Kit,  I  cannot  project  a  k>ttery  for 
her,  until  I  have  security  she  will  surrender 
herself  to  the  winner. 
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O  ms !  quaodo  efro  te  atpieiam?  quandoqae  lloeMt 
Nunc  veteram  libria,  nunc  somno,  etioerttbuaboris, 
I>ucerc  twlicite  jucunda  oblivia  viue? 

Hor.  2.  0at.  vi.  60. 

Oh  when  a^ain 
Bhall  I  behold  the  rural  plain  ? 
And  when  with  tKKtks  of  sage*  deep 
8e(}ue8U;red  ease,  and  gentle  vieep, 
In  sweet  oblivion,  biissAil  balm, 
The  busy  cam  of  life  becalm.  JViaiuit. 

Froni  my  oton  Afartment,  May  8. 

The  summer  season  now  approaching,  se- 
veral of  our  family  have  invited  me  to  pass 
away  a  month  or  two  in  the  country ;  and  in- 
deed liothing  could  be  more  agreeable*  to  me 
than  such  a  recess,  did  I  not  consider  that  I  am 
by  ttoo  qtuLrtB  a  worse  companion  than  when  I 
was  last'  among  my  relations ;  and  I  am  ad- 
monished )jy  some  of  our  club,  who  lately  visited 
Staflbrdshire,  that  they  drink  at  a  greater  rate 
than  they  did  at  that  time.  As  every  soil  does 
not  produce  every  fruit  or  tree,  so  every  vice 
is  not  the  grrowth  of  every  kind  of  life ;  and  I 
have,  ever  since  I  cQuld  think,  been  astonished, 
that  drinking  should  be  the  vice  of  the  country. 
If  it  were  possible  to  add  to  all  our  senses,  as 
we  do  to  that  of  sight  by  perspectives,  we 
should,  methinks,  more  particularly  labour  to 
improve  them  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  of 
beauteous  objecte,  which  nature  has  produced 
to  entertain  us  in  the  country ;  and  do  we  in 
that  place  destroy  the  use  of  what  organs  we 
have?  As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  lament 
the  destructioh  that  has  been  made  of  the  wild 
beaste  of  the  field,  when  I  see  large  tracks  of 
earth  possessed  by  men  who  take  no  advantage 
of  their  being  rational,  but  lead  mere  animal 
lives ;  making  it  their  whole  endeavour  to  kill 
in  themselves  all  they  hare  above  beaste,  to  wit, 
the  use  of  reason,  and  taste  of  society.  It  is 
frequently  boasted  in  the  writings  of  orators 
and  poets,  that  it  is  to  eloquence  and  poesy  we 
ewe  that*  we  are  drawn  out  of  woods  and  soli* 
tudes  into  towns  and  cities,  and  from  a  wild 
and  savage  being,  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  civility.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  these  arte  for  so  great  service,  I  could  wish 
they  were  employed  to  give  us  a  second  turn ; 
tbu  as  they  have  brought  us  to  dwell  in  society, 
a  blessing  which  no  other  creatures  know,  so 
they  woidd  persuade  us,  now  they  have  settled 
us,  to  lay  out  aU  our  thoughte  in  surpassing 
each  other  in  those  faculties  in  which  only  we 
cxcrl  other  creatures.    But  it  is  at  nrefient  so 
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far  oUierwifle,'th«t  the  contention  seems  to  be, 
who  shall  be  most  eminent  in  performances 
wherein  beasts  enjoy  greater  abilities  than  we 
have.  I  will  undertake,  were  the  butler  and 
ewineherd,  at  any  trueesquire^s  in  Great  Britain, 
.  to  keep  and  compare  accounts  of  what  wash  is 
drunk  up  in  so  many  hours  in  the  pariour  and 
the  pig^.6tye,  it  would  appear,  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  gives  much  noore  to  his  friends  than 
his  bogs. 

This,  with  many  other  evils,  arises  from  an 
error  in  mon*s  judgments,  and  not  making  true 
distinctions  between  persons  and  things.  It  is 
usually  thought,  that  a  few  sheets  of  parchment, 
made  before  a  male  and  a  female  of  weaUhy 
houses  come  together,  give  the  heirs  and  de- 
scendants of  that  marriage,  possession  of  lands 
and  tenements ;  but  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  man 
who  can  be  said  to  be  proprietor  of  an  estate, 
but  he  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  it.  Nay,  it 
shall  never  be  allowed,  that  the  land  is  not  a 
waste,  when  tlie  master  is  nncuUivated.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a 
peasant  with  a  great  estate  is  but  an  incumbent, 
and  that  he  must  be  a  gentleman  to  be  a  land- 
lord.  A  landlord  enjoys  what  he  has  with  his 
heart,  an  incumbent  with  his  atomach.  Glut- 
tony, drunkenness,  and  riot,  are  the  entertain- 
ments of  an  incumbent ;  benevolence,  civility, 
social  and  human  virtues,  the  accomplishments 
of  a  landlord.  Who,  that  has  any  passion  for 
his  native  country,  does  not  think  it  worse  than 
conquered,  when  so  large  dimensions  of  it  are 
in  the  hands  of  savages,  that  know  no  use  of 
property,  but  to  be  tyrants ;  or  liberty,  but  to 
be  unmannerly  1  A  gentleman  in  a  country, 
life  enjoys  paradise  with  a  temper  fit  for  it;  a 
clown  is  cursed  in  it  with  all  the  cutting  and 
unruly  passions  man  could  be  tormented  with 
when  he  was  expelled  from  it 

There  is  no  character  more  deservedly  esteem- 
ed than  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  under- 
stands the  station  in  which  heaven  and  nature 
have  placed  him.  He  is  father  to  his  tena'nts,  and 
patron  to  his  neighbours,  and  is  more  superior 
to  those  of  lower  fortune  by  his  benevolence 
than  his  possessions.  He  justly  divides  his  time 
between  .solitude  and  company,  so  as  to  use  the 
one  for  the  other.  His  life  is  spent  in  the  g|ood 
offices  of  an  advocate,  a  referee,  a  companion, 
a  mediator,  and  a  friend.  His  counsel  and 
knowledge  are  a  guard  to  the  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence of  those  of  lower  talents,  and  the  en- 
tertainment and  happiness  of  those  of  equaL 
When  a  man  in  a  country-life  has  this  tarn,  as 
it  is  hoped  thousands  iiave,  he .  lives  in  a  more 
happy  condition  than  any  that  is  described  in 
the  pastoral  descriptions  of  poets,  or  the  vain- 
glorious solitudes  recorded  by  philosophers. 

To  a  thinking  man  it  would  seem  prodigious, 
that  the  very  situation  in  a  country  life  does 
Dot  incline  men  to  a  scorn  of  the  mean  grati- 
fications some  take  in  it.  To  stand  by  a  stream, 
naturally  lulls  the  mind  info  composure  and 
reverence;  to  walk  in  shades,  diversifies  that 
pleasure  ;  and  a  bright  sunshine  makes  a 
man  consider  all  nature  in  gladness,  and  him- 
self the  happiest  being  in  it,  as  the  most  con- 
scious of  her  gifls  and  enjoyments.  It  would 
ho  1J12  most  impertinent  piece  of  pedantry  ima- 


ginable to  form  our  pleasures  by  tmitation  of 
others.  I  will  not  tJierefore  mention  Scipio  and 
Lflolius,  who  are  generally  produced  on  this  sob- 

i'ect  as  authorities  for  the  charms  of  a  rural  life. 
Ic  that  does  not. feel  the  fbroe  of  agreeable 
views  and  situations  in  his  own  mind,  will 
hardly  arrive  at  the  satisfactions  they  bring 
from  the  reflections  of  others.  However,  they 
who  have  a  taste  that  way,  are  more  particularly 
inflamed  with  desire,  when  they  see  others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  especially  when  men  carry 
into  the  country  a  knowledlye  of  the  world  as 
well  as  of  nature.  The  leisure  of  such  persons 
is  endeared  and  refined  hf  reflection  upon  cak-ee 
aqd  inquietudes.  The  absence  of  past  labours 
doubles  present  pleasures,  which  is  still  aug- 
mented, if  the  person  in  solitude  has  the  happi- 
ness  of  being  addicted  to  letters.  My  cousin 
Frank  Bickerstaff  gives  me  a  very  good  notion 
of  this  sort  of  felicity  in  the  following  letter : 

*Sm, — I  write  tliis  to  communicate  to  yoa 
the  happiness  I  have  in  the  neighbourhood  anii 
conversation  of  the  noble  lord,  whose  health  yoa 
inquired  afler  in  your  last  I  have  bought  that 
little  hovel  which  borders  upon  his  royalty ;  bat 
am  80  far  from  being  oppxtessed  by  his  greatness, 
that  I,  who  know  no  envy,  and  he,  who  is  abcyve 
pride,  mutually  recommend  ourselves  to  each 
other  by  the  difference  of  our  fortunes.  He 
esteems  me  for  being  so  well  pleased  with  a 
little,  and  I  admird  him  for  enjoying  so  hand- 
somely  a  great  deal.  He  has  not  the  little  taste 
of  Observing  the  coloyr  of  a  tulip,  or  the  edging- 
of  a  leaf  of  bojf ;  but  rejoices  in  open  views, 
the  regularity  of  this  plantation,  and  the  wild- 
ness  of  another,  as  wdl  as  the  fall  of  a  river, 
the .  rising  of  a  promontory,  and  all  other  oh- 
jects  fit  to  entertain  a  mind  like  his,  that  hae 
been  long  versed  in  great  and  public  amose- 
ments.  The  make  of  the  soul  is  as  much  seen 
in  leisure  as  in  business.  He  has  long  lived  in 
courts,  and  been  admired  in  assemblies ;  so  that 
he  has  added  to  eiperience  a  moat  charming 
eloqnence,  by  which  he  communicates  to  me 
the  ideas  of  my  own  mind  upon  the  objects  wis 
meet  with  so  agreeably,  that  with  his  eompanj 
in  the  fields,  I  at  once  enjoy  the  country,  and  a 
landscape  of  it  He  is  now  altering  the  ooorse 
of  canals  and  rivulets,  in  which  he  has  an  bjb 
to  his  neighbour's  satisfaction,  as  weU  as  nla 
own.  He  often  makes  me  presents  Mr  taming 
the  water  into  my  grounds,  and  senos  me  fish 
by  their  own  streams.  To  aroid  my  thanks, 
he  makes  nature  the  instruriient  of  his  bounty, 
and  does  all  good  offices  so  much  with  the  air 
of  a  companion,  that  his  firanknesa  hides  Ihs 
own  condescension,  as  well  as  my  gratitude. 
Leave  the  world  to  itself,  and  come  see 
Your  affectionate  cousin, 

•  FRANCIS  BICKERSTAFF.* 


Na  170.] 


Thundayt  May  11, 1710. 


Fortttoa  tevo  Ista  neeotio,  et 
Ludam  insolentcm  ludere  portinaz 

Transmiitat  intcrtos  honores, 

Nuae  milii,  none  alio  bcni; na. 

lli»r.aOiLxziz.4ai 

Dnt  Fortune,  ever-changinfdainet 
Indulges  iisr  malicious  Joy, 
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And  eoostant  playsf  her  hauj^hty  game ; 

Proud  of  licr  oli^  to  destroy ; 
To-day  to  me  her  bounty  flows. 

And  now  to  oUiers  she  tbe  bliss  bestow*. 

Francis* 

From  my  oton  Apartm£nt,  May  10. 

HALVING  this  TDomin^  spent  some  time  in 
reading  on  the  subject  of  the  yicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life,  I  laid  Aside  my  book,  and  be^an  to 
ruminate  on  the  discourse  which  raised  in 
me  those  reflections.  I  believed  it  a  very 
good  offide  to  the  world,  to  sit  down  and  show 
others  the  road,  in  which  I  am  experienced  by 
ray  wanderings  and  errors.  This  is  Seneca's 
viy  of  thinking,  and  he  had  half  convinced  me, 
bow  dangerous  it  is  to  oar  tru^  happiness  and 
tranquillity,  to  fix  jonr  nninds  upon  any  thing 
which  is  in  the  power  of  fi)rtune..  It  is  ex- 
cusable only  in  animals  who  have  not  the  use 
of  reason,  to  be  c^tched  by  hooks  and  baits. 
Wealth,  glory,,  and  powtr,  which  the  ordinary 
people  look  up  at  with  admiration,  the  learned 
and  wise  know  to  be  oKiy  so  many  snares  laid 
to  enslave  them.  There  is  nothing  farther  to 
bs  sought  for  with  earnestness,  than  what  will 
dothe  and  feed  as.  If  we  pamper  ourselves  in 
our  diet,  or  give  our  imaginations  a  loose  in  our 
dasires,  the  body  will  no  longer  obey  the  mind. 
Let  us  think  no  further  than  to  defend  ourselves 
against  hanger,  thirst,  end  cold.  We  are  to  re- 
member that  every  thing  else  is  despicable,  and 
not  worth  our  care.  To  want  little  is  true 
grandeur,  and  very  few  things  are  great,  to  a 
great  mind.  Those  who  form  their  thoughts  in 
Ihis  manner,  and  abstract  themselves  from  the 
world,  are  out  of  the  way  of  fortune,  and  can 
look  ¥rith  contempt  both  on  her  favours  and  her 
frowns.  At  the  same  time,  they  who  separate 
themselves  from  the  immediate  comifterce  with 
tile  bosy  part  of  mankind,  are  still  beneficial  to 
them,  while,  by  their  studies  and- writings,  they 
ncommend  to  them  the  small  value  which  ought 
to  be  put  upon  what  they  pursue  with  so  much 
labour  and  disquiet.  Whilst  such  men  are 
thought  the  most  idle,  they  are  the  most  usc- 
fiilly  employed.  They  hav»  all  things,  both 
human  and  divine,  under  consideration.  To  be 
pariectly  free  from  the  insults  of  fortune,  w^ 
•hoold  arm  ourselves  with  their  reflections.  We 
•hoold  learn«  that  none  but  intellectual  posses- 
wiaD9  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our  own. 
All  things  from  without  are  bnt  borrowed. 
What  fortune  gives  us,  is  not  ours ;  and  what- 
•ver  she  gives,  she  can  take  away. 

It  is'  a  common  imputation  to  Seneca,  that 
though  he  declaimed  with  so  much  strength  of 
reason,  and  a  stoical  contempt  of  riches  and* 
power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  men  in  Rome.  I  know  no 
iastanoe  of  his  being  insolent  in  that  fortune, 
and  can  therefore  read  his  thoughts  on  those 
subjects  with  the  more  deference.  I  will  not 
give  philosophy  so  poor  a  look  as  to  say  it  can- 
notlive  in  courts ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
there  in  the  g^reatest  eminence,  when,  amidst 
the  affiuehce  of  all  the  world  can  bestow,  and 
the  addceases  of  a  crowd  who  follow  him  for 
that  reason,  a  man  can  think  both  of  himself 
and  those  about  him,  abstracted  from  these  cir- 
cumatanoeB*    Soch  a  philosopher  is  as  much 


above  an  anchorite,  as  a  wise  matron  who 
passes  through  the  world  with  innocence,  is 
preferable  to  the  nun  who  locks  herself  up 
from  it. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  left  my  lodging,  and 
took' a  walk  to  the  court  end  of  the  town  ;  and 
tho  hurry  and  busy  faces  I  met  with  about 
Whitehall,  made  me  form  to  myself  ideas  of  the. 
different  prospects  of  all  I  saw,  from  the  turn 
and  cast  of  their  countenances.  All,  methought, 
had  tlie  same  thing  in  view ;  but  prosecuted 
their  hopes  with  a  different  air.  Some  showed 
an  unbecoming  eagerness,  some  a  surly  impa- 
tience, some  a  winning  deference ;  but  the  gen« 
erality  a  servile  complaisance. 

I  could  not  but  observe,  as  I  roved  about  the 
offices,  that  all  who  were  still  but  ki  expectation, 
murn\ured  at  Fortune  ;  ahd  all  who  had  obtain- 
ed their  wishes,  immediately  began  to  say, 
there  was  no  such  being.  Each  believed  it  an 
act  of  blind  chance  that  any  other  man  was  pre- 
ferred, but  owed  only  to  service  and  merit  what 
he  had  obtained  himself.  It  is  the  fault  of  stu- 
dious men  to  appear  in  public  with  too  contem- 
plative a  carriage :  and  I  began  Iq  observe,  that 
my  figure,  age,  and  dress,  made  me  particular ; 
for  which  reason,  I  thought  it  better  to  remove 
a  studious  countenance  from  among  busy  ones, 
and  take  a  turn  with  a  friend  m  the  Privy- 
garden. 

When  my  friend  was  alone  with  me  there, 
*  Isaac,*  said  he,  *  I  know  you  come  abroad  only 
to  moralize  and  make  observations :  and  I  will 
carry  you  hard  by,  where  you  shall  see  all  that 
you  have  yourself  considered  or  read  in  authors, 
I  or  collected  from  experience,  concerning  blind 
Fortune  and  irresistible  Destiny,  illustrated  in 
real  persons,  and  proper  mechanisms.  The 
graces,  the  muses,  the  fates,  all  the  beings 
which  have  a  good  or  ill  influence  upon  human 
life,  are,  you  will  say,  very  justly  figured  in 
the  persons  of  women ;  and  where  I  am  carry- 
ing you,  you  will  see  enough  of  that  sex  to- 
gether, in  an  employment  which  will  have  sa 
important  an  effect  upon  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive  their  manufacture,  as  will  make  them  be 
respectively  called  deities  or  furies,  as  their  la- 
bour shall  ^rove  disadvantageous  or  successful  te 
their  votaries.* 

Without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  car* 
ried  me  to  an  apartment  contiguous  to  the 
Banqueting-house,  where  there  were  placed 
at  two  long  ^bles  a  large  company  of  youngr 
women,  in  decent  and  agreeable  habits,  making* 
up  tickets  for  the  lottery  appointed  by  the  go* 
vernment.  Tliere  walked  between  the  tables  s 
person  who  presided  over  the  work.  This  gen>^ 
tiewoman  seemed  an  emblem  of  fortune ;  she 
commanded,  as  if  unconcerned  in  their  busi^ 
ness ;  and  though  every  thing  was  performed 
by  her  direction,  she  did  not  visibly  inter* 
pose  in  particulars.  She  seemed  in  pain  at 
our  near  approach  to  her,  and  most  to  ap- 
prove us  when  we  made  her  no  advances.  Her 
height,  her  mien,  her  gesture,  her  shape,  and 
her  countenance,  had  something  that  spoke  fa- 
miliarity and  dignity.  Slie  therefore  appeared 
to  be  not  only  a  picture  of  fortune,  but  of  for- 
tune as  I  liked  her ;  whieh  made  me  break  out 
in*the  following  words : 
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*  Madam,— >I  am  very  glad  to  flee  the  fate  of 
the  many,  who  now  languish  in  expectation  of 
what  will  be  the  event  of  your  labours,  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  can  act  with  so  impartial  an 
indilFerence.  Pardon  me,  that  have  oflen  seen 
you  before,  and  have  lost  you  for  want  of  the 
respect  due  to  you.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  who 
have  both  the  furnishing  and  turning  of  that 
wheel  of  lots,  to  be  unlike  the  rest  of  your  sex ; 
repulse  the  forward  and  the  bold,  and  favour  the 
modest  and  the  humble.  I  know  you  fly  the 
importunate ;  but  smile  no  more  on  tiie  careless. 
Add  not  to  the  coffers  of  the  usurer ;  but  give 
the  power  of  bestowing  to  the  generous.  Con- 
tinue his  want8«  who  cannot  enjoy  or  ^ommuni- 
cate  plenty ;  but  turn  away  'his  poverty,  who 
can  bear  it  with  more  ease  than  he  can  see  it  in 
another.' 

ADVEKTlSEMEMT* 

Whpreas  Philander  signified  to  Clarinda,  by 
letter  bearing  date  Thursday  twelve  o^clock,  that 
he  had  lost  his  heart  by  a  shot  from  her  eyes, 
and  desired  she  would  condescend  to  meet  him 
the  same  day  at  eight  in  jthe  evening  at  Rosa.- 
mond's-pond ;  faithfully  protesting,  that  in  case 
she  would  not  do  him  that  honour,  she  might 
see  the  body  of  the  said  Philander  the  next  day 
floating  on  the  said  lake  of  love,  and  that  he 
desired  only  three  sighs  upon  view  of  his  said 
body  :  It  is  desired,  if  he  has  not  made  away 
with  himself  accordingly,  that  he  Would  forth- 
with show  himself  to  the  coroner  of  the  city  of 
Westminster ;  or  Clarinda,  being  an  did  offend 
er,  will  be  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder. 
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Alter  rizatur  de  lana  s«pe  caprina, 

Propagnat  nugii  armaluo 

Bar.  1.  Ep.  xviii.  15. 

He  strives  for  trifles,  and  fbr  toys  contends. 
And  tben  in  earnest,  wJbat  he  says,  defends. 

Qrecian  Coffee-houact  May  12. 

It  hath  happened  to  be  fbr  some  davs  the  de- 
liberation  at  the  leamedest  board  in 'this  house, 
whence  honour  and  title  had  its  first  original. 
Timoleon,  who  is  very  particular  bk  his  opmion, 
but  is  thought  particular  for  no  ether  cause  but 
that  he  acts  against  depraved  custom  by  the 
rules  of  nature  and  reason,  in  «,  very  hand- 
some discourse  gave  the  company  to  under- 
stand,  tha^  in  those  ages  which  first  degene- 
rated from  the  simplicity  of  lUe  and  natural 
justice,  the  wise  amon^  them  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  inspire  men  with  the  love  of  virtue,  by 
giving  thoiSe  who  adhered  to  the  interests  of  in- 
nocence and  truth  some  distinguishing  name  to 
raise  them  above  the  common  level  of  mankind. 
This  way  of  fixing  appellations  of  credit  upon 
eminent  merit,  was  what  gave  being  to  titles 
and  terms  of  honour.  'Such  a  name,*  continued 
he,  *  without  the  qnalities  which  should  give  a 
man  pretence  to  be  exalted  above  others,  does 
but  turn  him  to  jest  and  ridicule.  Should  one 
see  another  cudgelled,  o^  scurvily  treated,  do 
you  think  a  man  so  used  would  take  it  kindly  to 


be  called  Hector  or  Alexander  ?,   Every  thing 
must  bear  a  proportion  with  the  outward  value 
that  is  set  upon  it;  or,  instead  of  being  long 
had  in  veneration,  that  very   term  of  esteem 
will  become  a  word  of  reproach.*    When  Timo. 
leon  had  done  speaking,  Urbanus  pursued  the 
same  purpose,  by  giviijg  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  Indian  kings,*  who  wen 
lately  in  Great  Britain,  did  honour  to  the  person 
where  they  lodged.    *  They  were  placed,'  said 
he,  *  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  upho]ster*s 
in  King-street,  Covent-garden.    The  man  of 
the  house,  it  seems,  had  been  very  observant  of 
them,  ^d  ready  in  their  service.    These  just 
and  generous  princes,  who  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  natural  justice,  thought  it  proper  to 
confer  some  dignity  upon  their  landlord  before 
they  left  his  house.    One  of  them  had  been 
sick   during  his  residence  there,  and  having 
never  before  been  in  a  bed,  bad  a  very  great 
veneration  for  him  wiie  made  that  ennne  of  re- 
pose,  so  useful  and  so  necessary  in  his  distress. 
It  was  consulted  among  the  four  princes,  by 
what  name  to  dignify  his  great  merit  and  ser- 
vices.    The  emperor  of  the  Mohocks  and  the 
otiier  three  kings  stood  up,  and  in  that  posture 
recounted  the  civilities  they  had  received ;  and 
particularly  repeated  the  care  which  was  taken 
of  their  sick  brother.    This,   in   their    ima** 
gination,  who  are  used  to  know  the  injuries  of 
weather,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cold  and  beat, 
gave  them  verv  great  .impressions  of  a  skilful 
upholsterer,  whose  furniture  was  so  well  ood- 
trived  for  their  protection  on  such  occasions.  It 
is  with  these  less  instructed,  I  will  not  say  lest 
knowing  people,  the  manner  of  doing  honour, 
to  impose  some  name  significant  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  person  they  distinguish,  and  the 
good  offices  received  from  him.    It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  call  their  landlord  Cadarogtu^ 
which  is  the  name  of  the  strongest  fort  in  tlieir 
part  of  the  world.    When  they  had-  agreed  up- 
on the  name,  they  sent  for  their  landbrd ;  and 
as  he  entered  into  their  presence,  the  emperor  (f 
the  Moliocks,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  caUed 
him  Cadaroque,    After  which  the  other  three 
princes  repeated  the  same  word  and  ceremony.* 
Timoleon  appeared  much  satisfied  with  this 
account ;  and,  having  a  philosophic  turn,  began 
to  argue  against  the  modes  and  manners  of 
those  nations  which  we  esteem  polite,  and  Is  ex- 
press himself  with  disdain  at  our  usual  metliod 
of  calling  such  ae  are  strangers  to  our  innova- 
tions hanannu,    *"  I  have,*  says  he,  *  so  great  a 
deference  fbr  the  distinction  given  by  these 
princes,  that  Cadaroque  shall  be  my  upholsterer 
.*    He  was  going  on ;  but  the  intended  dis* 
-course  was  interrupted  by  Minucio,  who  sat 
near  him,  a  smali  philosopher,  who  is  also  som&. 
what  of  a  politician ;  one  of  those  who  sets  up 
fbr  knowledge  by  doubting,  and  has  no  other 
way  of  making  himself  considerable,  but  by 
contradicting  all  he  hears  said.    He  has,  be- 
sides much  doubt  and  spirit  of  contradiction,  a 

*  About  a  month  before  the  date  of  this  psper,  ths 
four  Indian  1ciiig8  liere  epoken  of,  come  into  Englan<t 
with  the  West-India  fleet,  in  behalf  of  thA  rix  Indian 
nations,  who  at  that  tinae  inhabited  the  badc'counuy 
or  North-America,  between  New-England  and  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada. 
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oofttUnt  suspicion  ts  to  state  afikirs.    This  ac 
eomplished  g;entleman,  with  a  very  awful  brow, 
aod  a  countenance  full  of  weijsrht,  toM  Timo- 
leoOf  *  that  it  was  a  great  inistbrtune  men  of 
letters  seldom  looked  into  the  bottom  of  things. 
Will  any  man/  continued  he,  *  persuade  me,  that 
this  was  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a 
concerted  alTair  ?     Who  can  convince  the  world, 
that  four  kings  shall  come  over  here,  and  lie  at 
the  two  Crowns  and  Cushion^  and  one  of  them 
fall  sick,  and  the  place  be  called  King-street^  and 
all  this  by  mere  accident  1    No,  no.    To  a  man 
of  ver^  small  penetration  it  appears,  that  Tee 
Yee  heenHo  Ga  /?ot0,  emperor  of  the  Mohocks, 
was  prepared  tor  this  adventure  beforehand.     I 
do  not  care  to  contradict  any  gentleman  in  his 
discourse;  but  I  must  say,  however  &i  Ga 
Yeath  Rua  Geth  Ton  9nd  E  Taw  Oh  Koam 
might  be  surprised  in  this  matter ;  nevertheless, 
ih  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row  knew  it  before  he 
set  foot  on  the  English  shore.' 

Timoleon  looked  steadfastly  at  him  for  some 
time ;  then  shaked  his  head,  paid  for  his  tea, 
and  marched  off.     Several  others,  who  sat  round 
him,  were  in  their  turns  attacked  by  this  ready 
disputant     A  gentleman,  who  was  at  some  dis- 
tance,  happened  in  discourse  to  say  it  was  four 
miles  to  Hammersmith.     *  I  must  beg  your  par- 
don,* says  Minucio ;  *  when  wc  say  a  place  is  so 
&r  oft,  we  do  not  mean  exactly  from  the  very 
mftA  of  earth  we  are  in,  but  from  the  town  where 
"we  are ;  so  that  you  must  begin  your  account 
from  the  end  of  Piccadilly ;  and  if  you  do  so,  I 
will  lay  any  man  ten  to  one,  it  is  not  above  three 
good  miles  o£'    Another,  about  Minucio^s  level 
of  understanding,  bei^an  to  tike  him  up  in  this 
important  argument ;  and  maintained,  that,  con- 
sidering the  way  from  Pimlico  at  the  end  of  St 
Jameses- park,  and  the  crossing  from  Chelsea  by 
Earl's  court,  he  would  stand  to  it,  that  it  was 
foil  lour  miles.    But  Minucio  replied  with  great 
Tehemence,  and  seemed  so  much  to  have  the 
better  of  the  dispute,  that  his  adversary  quitted 
the  field,  as  well  as  the  other.     I  sat  until  I  saw 
the  table  almost  all  vanished  ;  when,  for  want 
of  discourse,  Minucio  asked  me,  •  How  I  did  V 
to  which  I  answered,  *  Very  well;'     *  That  is 
yery  much,'  said  he ;  *  I  assure  you,  you  look 
pftler  than  ordinary.'    Nay,  thought  I,  if  he  will 
not  allow  me  to  know  whether  I  am  well  or  not, 
there  is  no  staying  for  me  neither.     Upon  which 
I  Cook  my  leave,  pondering,  as  I  wrnt  home, 
at  this  fftrange  poverty  of  imagination,  which 
mukes  men  ran  into  the  fault  of  giving  contra- 
diction.    They  want  in  their  minds  entertain- 
ment  for  themselves  or  their  company,  and 
therefore  build  all  they   speak   upon   what  is 
mtMrted  by  others ;  and  since  they  cannot  im- 
prore  that  foundation,  they  strive  to  destroy  it 
The  cmly  way  of  dealing  with  these  people  is  to 
answer  in  monosyllables,  or  by  way  of  question. 
When  one  of  them  tells  you  a  thing  that  he 
thinks  extraordinary,  I  yo  no  farther  than,  *Say 
you  so,  Sir  7    Indeed !  Heyday  I'  or, » Is  it  come 
to  that  V     These  little  rules,  which  appear  but 
■illy  in  the  repetition,  have  brought  me  with 
^eat  tranquillity  to  this  age.    And  I  have  made 
It  aA  obeenration,  that  as  assent  is  more  agree- 
atblo    than   flattery,  so   contradiction  is  more 
than  calumny. 

2a 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.Bickerstaflfs  aerial  messenger  has  brought 
him  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the  auction  of 
pictures,  which  was  in  Somersethouse  yard  on 
Monday  last ;  and  finds  there  were  no  screens 
present,  but  all  transacted  with  great  justice. 

N.  B.  All  false  buyers  at  auctions  being  em- 
ployed only  to  hide  others,  are  from  this  day 
forward  to  be  known  in  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  wri- 
tings by  the  word  Screens, 
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duod  quiaqne  vitet,  nunquam  homini  Kalis 
Cautujo  est  ia  lioras. /for.  2.  Od.  liii.  13. 

No  man  can  tell  the  danireni  of  each  hour, 
Nor  is  prepared  to  meet  ibem. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  May  15« 

When  a  man  is  in  a  serious  mood,  and  pon- 
ders upon  his  own  make,  with  a  retrospect  to  the 
actions  of  his  life,  and  the  many  fatal  miscar- 
riages in  it,  which  he  owes  to  ungoverned  pas- 
sions, he  is  then  apt  to  say  to  himself,  that  ex- 
pcrience  has  guarded  him  against  such  errors 
for  the  future  :  but  nature  ollen  recurs  in  spite 
of  his  best  resolutions ;  and  it  is  to  tiie  very  end 
of  our  days  a  struggle  between  our  reason  and 
our  temper,  which  shall  have  the  empire  over 
us.  However,  this  is  very  much  to  be  helped 
by  circumspection,  and  a  constant  alarm  against 
the  first  onsets  of  passion.  As  this  is,  in  gene- 
ral, a  necossary  care  to  make  a  man's  life  easy 
and  agreeable  to  himself;  so  it  is  more  particu- 
larly the  duty  of  such  as  are  engaged  in  friend- 
ship, and  nearer  commerce  with  others.  Those 
who  have  their  joys,  have  also  their  griefs  in 
proportion  ;  and  none  can  extremely  exalt  or 
depress  friends,  but  friends.  The  harsh  things 
which  come  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world  are  re- 
ceived and  repulsed  with  that  spirit,  which  e^icry 
honest  man  boars  for  his  own  vindication ;  but 
unkindness,  in  words  or  actions,  among  friends, 
affects  us  at  the  first  instant  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  our  souls.  Indiiibrent  people,  if  I  u)ay 
so  say,  can  wound  us  only  in  heterogeneous 
parts,  maim  us  in  our  legs  or  arms  ;  but  the 
friend  can  make  no  pass  but  at  the  heart  itself. 
On  the  other  side,  the  most  impotent  assistance, 
the  mere  welUwishes  of  a  friend,  gives  a  man  con- 
stancy snd  courage  against  the  most  prevailing 
force  of  his  enemies.  It  is  here  only  a  man  en- 
joys and  suffers  to  the  quick.  For  this  reason, 
the  most  gentle  behaviour  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  maintain  friendship  in  any  degree  above 
the  common  level  of  acquaintance.  But  there 
is  a  relation  of  life  much  more  near  than  the 
most  strict  and  sacred  friendship,  that  is  to  say, 
marriage.  This  union  is  of  too  close  and  dea- 
cate  a  nature  to  be  easily  conceived  by  those 
who  do  not  know  that  condition  by  experience. 
Here  a  man  should,  if  possible,  soilon  his  pas- 
sions ;  if  not  for  his  own  ease,  in  compliance  to 
a  creature  formed  with  a  mind  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent make  from  his  own.  I  am  sure,  I  do  not 
mean  it  an  injury  to  women,  when  I  say  there 
is  a  sort  of  sex  in  souls.    I  am  tender  of  ofiend- 
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in^  thom,  and  know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  it  on 
this  subject ;  ))ut  I  must  gro  on  to  saj,  that  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  that  of  a  woman,  are  made 
Yory  unlike,  according  to  the  employments  for 
which  they  arc  designed.  The  ladies  will  please 
to  observe,  I  say,  our  minds  have  diflTcrent,  not 
superior,  qualities  to  theirs.  The  virtues  have 
respectively  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  cast. 
What  we  call  in  men  wisdom,  is  in  women  pru- 
dence. It  is  a  partiality  to  call  one  greater  than 
the  other.  A  prudent  woman  is  in  the  same 
class  of  honour  as  a  wise  man,  and  the  scandals 
in  the  way  of  both  are  equally  dangerous.  But 
to  make  this  state  any  thing  but  a  burden,  and 
not  hang  a  weight  upon  our  very  beings,  it  is 
proper  each  of  the  couple  should  frequently  re- 
member, that  there  are  many  things  which  grow 
out  of  their  very  natures  that  are  pardonable, 
nay,  beconung,  when  considered  as  such,  but, 
without  that  reflection,  must  give  the  quickest 
pain  and  vexation.  To  manage  well  a  great 
family,  is  as  worthy  an  instance  of  capacity,  as 
to  execute  a  great  employment :  and  for  the  ge- 
nerality, as  women  perform  the  considerable 
part  of  their  duties  as  well  as  men  do  theirs ; 
00  in  their  common  behaviour,  females  of  ordi- 
nary genius  are  not  more  trivial  than  the  com- 
mon rate  of  men ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  playing 
of  a  fan  is  every  whit  as  good  an  entertainment 
as  the  beating  of  a  snuff-box. 

But,  however  I  have  rambled  in  this  libertine 
manner  of  writing  by  way  of  Essay,  I  now  sat 
down  with  an  intention  to  represent  to  my  read- 
ers how  pernicious,  how  sudden,  and  how  fatal 
surprises  of  passion  are  to  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  that  in  the  more  intimate  commerces  of  life 
they  are  more  liable  to  arise,  even  in  our  most 
sedate  and  indolent  hours.  Occurrences  of  this 
kind  have  had  very  terrible  effects ;  and  when 
one  reflects  upon  them^  we  cannot  but  tremble 
to  consider,  what  we  are  capable  of  being 
wrouoht  up  to,  against  all  the  ties  of  nature, 
love,  honour,  reason,  and  rt-llgion,  though  the 
man  who  breaks  through  them  all,  had,  an  hour 
before  he  did  so,  a  lively  and  virtuous  sense  of 
their  dictates.  When'  unhappy  catastrophes 
make  up  part  of  the  history  of  princes  and  per- 
sons who  act  in  high  spheres,  or  are  represented 
in  the  moving  language  and  well-wrought  scenes 
of  tragedians,  they  do  not  fail  of  striking  us 
with  terror  ;  but  then  they  affect  ns  only  in  a 
transient  manner,  and  pass  through  our  ima- 
ginations as  incidents  in  which  our  fortunes  are 
too  humble  to  be  concerned,  or  which  writers 
form  for  the  ostentation  of  their  own  force ;  or, 
at  most,  as  things  fit  rather  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  our  minds,  than  to  create  new  habits 
in  them.  Instead  of  such  high  passages,  I  was 
thinking  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  any  body 
could  hit  it,  to  lay  before  the  world  such  adven- 
tures as  befall  persons  npi  exalted  above  the 
common  level.  This,  mdthought,  would  better 
prevail  upon  the  ordinary  ra.ce  of  men ;  who  are 
so  prepossessed  with  outwara  appearances,  that 
tliey  mistake  fortune  for  nature,  and  believe  no- 
thing  can  relate  to  them,  that  does  not  happen 
to  such  as  live  and  look  like  themselves. 

The  unhappy  end  of  a  gentleman,  whose  story 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  was  just  now  telling 
me,  would  be  very  proper  for  this  end,  if  it  could 


be  related  with  all  the  circumstances  as  I  heard 
it  tliis  evening  ;  for  it  touched  me  so  much,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  entering  upon  it 

*  Mr.  Eustace,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  pood 
estate  near  Dublin  in  Ireland,*  married  aladj' 
of  youth,  beauty,  and  modesty,  and  lived  with 
her,  in  general,  with  much  ease  and  trfuiquillity  ; 
but  was  in  his  secret  temper  impatient  of  re- 
bukp.  She  was  apt  to  fall  into  little  sallies  of 
passion ;  yet  as  suddenly  recalled  b^  her  own 
reflection  on  her  fault,  and  the  consideration  of 
her  husband's  temper.  It  happened,  as  he,  his 
wife,  and  her  sister,  were  at  supper  together 
about  two  months  ago,  that,  in  the  midst  of  a 
careless  and  familiar  conversation,  the  sistem 
fell  into  a  little  warmth  and  contradiction.  He, 
who  was  one  of  that  sort  of  men  who  are  never 
unconcerned  at  what  passes  before  them,  fell 
into  an  outrageous  passion  on  the  side  of  the 
sister.  The  person  about  whom  they  disputed 
was  so  near,  that  they  were  under  no  restraint 
from  running  into  vain  repetitions  of  past  beats  : 
on  which  occasion  all  the  aggravations  of  anger 
and  distaste  boiled  up,  and  were  repeated  with 
the  bitterness  of  exasperated  lovers.  The  wiie« 
observing  her  husband  extremely  moved,  began 
to  turn  it  off,  and  rally  him  for  interposing  be- 
tween two  people,  who  from  their  infancy  had 
been  angry  and  pleased  with  each  other  every 
half  hour.  But  it  descended  deeper  into  his 
thoughts,  and  they  broke  up  with  a  sullen  si. 
lence.  The  wife  immediately  retired  to  her 
chamber,  whither  her  husband  soon  afler  fol- 
lowed. When  they  were  in  bed,  he  soon  dis- 
sembled a  sleep  ;  and  she,  pleased  that  hki 
thoughts  were  composed,  fell  into  a  real  one. 
Their  apartment  was  very  distant  from  the  rest 
of  their  family,  in  a  lonely  country-house*  He 
now  saw  his  opportunity,  and,  with  a  dagger  he 
had  brought  to  bed  with  him,  stabbed  his  wife 
in  the  side.  She  awaked  in  the  highest  terror; 
but  immediately  imagining  it  was  a  blow  de- 
signed  for  her  husband  by  ruffians,  began  to 
grasp  him,  and  strove  to  awake  and  rouse  him 
to  defend  himself.  He  still  pretended  himself 
sleeping,  and  gave  her  a  second  wound. 

*  She  now  drew  open  the  curtain,  and,  by  the 
help  cff  moon-light,  saw  his  hand  lifled  up  to 
stab  her.  The  horror  disarmed  her  from  further 
struggling  ;  and  he,  enraged  anew  at  being  dis- 
covered, fixed  his  poniard  in  her  bosom.  As 
soon  as  he  believed  he  had  despatched  her,  he 
attempted  to  escape  out  of  the  window :  bo^  she, 
still  alive,  called  to  him  not  to  hurt  himself;  for 
she  might  live.  He  was  so  stung  with  the  in- 
supportable  reflection  upon  her  goodness,  aod 
his  own  villany,  that  he  jumped  to  the  bed,  amt 
wounded  her  all  over  with  as  much  rage  as  if 
every  blow  was  provoked  by  new  aggravationa 
In  this  fnry  of  mind  he  fled  away.  His  wife 
had  still  strength  enough  to  go  to  her  sister's 
apartment,  and  give  an  account  of  this  wonder- 
ful tragedy  ;  but  died  the  next  day.  Some  weeks 
afler,  an  officer  of  justice,  in  attempting  to  seiia 
the  criminal,  fired  upon  him,  as  did  the  criminal 
upon  the  officer.  Both  their  balls  took  place, 
and  both  immediately  expired.* 


*  An  expression  particularly  reprobated  by 
Swift. 
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-Sapientia  prima  est 


Btullitia  camiiise. 


Hot.  1.  Ep.  i.  41. 


Wbea  free  from  folly,  we  to  wisdom  rise.    Francis. 

Sheer-lane,  May  17. 

When  I  first  .be^an  to  learn  to  push,*  this 
last  winter,  my  master  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
upon  his  hands  to  make  me  unlearn  the  pos- 
tures and  motions  which  I  had  got,  by  having 
in  my  younger  years  practised  back-sword,  with 
a  little  eye  to  the  single  falchion.    Knock  down, 
was  the  word  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  we  gener- 
ally added  to  this  skill  the  knowledge  of  the 
Comith  hufr%  aa  well  as  the  grapple,  to  play  witli 
hand  and  foot.    By  tliis  means,  I  was  for  dc 
ftnding  my  head  when  tlie  French  gentleman 
was  making  a  full  pass  at  my  bosom ;  insomuch, 
that  he  told  me  I  was  fairly  killed  seven  times 
in  one  morning,  without  having  done  my  mas- 
ter any  other  mischief  than  one  knock  on  the 
pate.    This  was  a  great  misfortune  to  me ;  and 
I  believe  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  I  am  tlie 
first  who  ever  pushed  so  erroneously,  and  yet 
oonqacred  the  prejudice  of  education  so  well,  as 
to  mako  my  passes  so  clear,  and  recover  hand 
and  £iot  with  that  agility  as  I  do  at  this  day. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  first  rudiments  o{  educa- 
tion are  given  very  indiscreetly  by  most  parents, 
as  mnch  with  relation  to  tho  more  important 
concerns  of  the  mind,  as  the  gestures  of  the 
bodj«    Whatever  children  are  designed  for,  and 
whatever  prospects  the  fortune  or  interest  of 
their  parents  may  give  them  in  their  future 
lives,  th^  are  all  promiscuously  instructed  the 
same  way;  and  Horace  and  Virgil  must  be 
thumbed  by  a  boy,  as  well  before  he  goes  to  an 
apprenticeship,  as  to  the  university.    This  ridi- 
caloas  way  of  treating  the  nnder-aged  of  this 
island  has  very  oflen  raised  both  my  spleen  and 
mirth,  but  I  think  never  both  at  once  so  much 
as  to^ay.    A  good  mother  of  our  neighbour- 
hood made  me  a  visit  with  her  son  and  heir ;  a 
lad   somewhat  above  five  feet,  and  wants  but 
little  of  the  height  and  strength  of  a  good  mus- 
keteer  in  any  regiment  in  the  service.    Her 
hosiness  was  to  desire  I  would  examine  him; 
lor  he  was  far  gone  in  a  book,  the  fiMt  letters  of 
which  she  oflen  saw  in  my  papers.    The  youth 
produced  it,  and  I  found  it  was  my  friend  Hor- 
aee.    It  was  very  easy  to  turn  to  tlie  place  the 
boy  was  learning  in,  which  was  the  fifth  ode  of 
the  first  book,  to  Pyrrha.    I  read  it  over  aloud, 
ae  wen  because  I  am  always  delighted  when  I 
tnm  to  the  beautiful  parts  of  that  author,  as  also 
to  ^ain  time  for  c<Misidering%  little  how  to  keep 
up  tiie  mother's  pleasure  in  her  child,  which  I 
thought  barbarity  to  interrupt    In  the'  first 
place  I  asked  him,'  Who  this  some  Pyrrha  was?' 
He  answered  very  readily,  *She  was  the  wife  of 
Pyrrhas,  one  of  Alexander's  captains.*    I  liflcd 
ap  ny  hands.    The  mother  oourtsies-**  Nay,' 
■ays  she,  *  I  knew  you  would  stand  in  admira- 
tiofn^-  I  assure  you,'  continued  she,  '  for  all  he 
lodke  so  tall,  he  is  but  very  young.    Pray  ask 
him  some  more ;  never  spare  him.'    With  that 
I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him,  *  what  was  the 

'  •  fVe  Tatlcr,  IG4.  and  note  on  BickcrsiaiT's  perfection 
In  ftnciaf. 


character  of  this  gentlewoman  V    He  read  the 
tliree  first  verses ; 

Quis  ronlta  {gracilis  te  pncr  in  rosa 
Perfu.suH  liquiilis  urcct  odoribus 
Gri^io,  Tyrrha,  sub  anlro  ?  *       Hmr.  1.  Od.  v.  1. 

And  very  gravely  told  me,  she  lived  at  the  sign 
of  The  Rose  in  a  cellar.     I  took  care  to  be  very 
much  astonished  at  the  lad's  improvements ;  but 
withal  advised  her,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take 
him  from  school,  for  he  could  learn  no  more 
there.    This  very  silly  dialogue  was  a  lively 
image  of  the  impertinent  method  used  in  breed, 
ing  boys  without  genius  or  spirit  to  tlie  reading 
things  for  which  their  heads  were  never  framed. 
But  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  certain  vanity 
in  the  minds  of  parents ;  who  are  wonderfully 
delighted  with  the  thought  of  breeding  tlieir 
children  to  accomplishments,  which  thoy  be- 
licve  nothing,  but  want  of  the  same  care  in 
their  own  faliiers,  prevented  them  from  being 
masters  of.    Thus   it  is,  that  the  part  of  life 
most  fit  for  improvement  is  generally  employed 
in  a  method  against  the  bent  of  nature ;  and  a 
lad  of  such  parts  as  are  fit  for  an  occupation, 
where  there  can  be  no  calls  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  is  two  or  three  years  of  his  time  wholly 
taken  up  in  knowing  how  well  Ovid's  mistress 
became  such  a  dress ;  how  such  a  nymph  for 
her  cruelty  was  changed  into  such  an  animal ; 
and  how  it  is  made  generous  in  iEneas  to  put 
Turnis  to  death :  gallantries  that  can  no  more 
come  within  the  occurrences  of  the  lives  of  or. 
dinary  men,  than  they  can  be  relished  by  their 
imagmations.    However,  still  the  humour  goen 
on  from  one  generation  to  another;  and  the 
pastry-cook  here  in  the  lane,  the  other  night, 
told  me,  *  he  would  not  yet  take  away  his  son 
from  his  learning ;  but  has  resolved,  as  soon  as 
he  had  a  little  smattering  in  the  Greek,  to  put 
him  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler.*    These  wrong 
boginnmgs  determine  our  success  in  the  world : 
and  when  our  thoughts  are  originally  falsely 
biassed,  their  agility  and  force  do  but  carry  us 
the  further  out  of  our  way,  in  proportion  to  our 
speed.  But  wo  are  halfway  on  our  journey,  when 
we  have  got  into  the  right  road.     If  all  our 
days  were  usefully  employed,  and  we  did  not 
set  out  impertinently,  we  should  not  have  so 
many  grotesque  professors  in  all  the  arts  of  life ; 
but  every  man  would  be  in  a  proper  and  be- 
coming method  of  distinguishing  or  entertain- 
ing himself,  suitably  to  what  nature  designed 
him.    As  they  go  on  now,  our  parents  do  not 
only  force  us  upon  what  is  against  our  talents, 
but  our  teachers  are  also  as  injudicious  in  what 
they  put  us  to  learn.    I  have  hardly  ever  since 
suffered  so  much  by  the  charms  of  any  beauty, 
as  I  did  before  I  had  a  sense  of  passion,  for  not 
apprehending  that  the  smile  of  Lalage  was  what 
pleased  Horace  ;  ond  I  verily  believe,  the  stripes 
I  suffered  about  Diprito  male  pertinaci  has  given 
me  that  irreconoUeable  aversion,  which  I  shall 
carry  to  my  grave,  against  coquettes. 

A^  for  the  elegant  writer  of  whom  I  am  talk- 
ing, his  ezcoUenees  arc  to  be  observed  as  they 


•  Toll  me,  Pyrrha.  tell  me  truth. 
Who  is  now  the  hapless  youth, 
Doompfl  to  wear  thy  captive  rhain, 
Whilst  he  sues,  but  sues  in  vaio  1 
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relate  to  the  different  conceroe  of  his  lifh ;  and 
he  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lover,  a 
courtier,  or  a  man  of  wit  His  admirable  Odes 
have  numberless  instances  of  his  merit  in  each 
of  thnoe  characters.  His  Epistles  and  Satires 
are  full  of  proper  notices  for  the  conduct  of  life 
in.  a  court ;  and  what  we  call  g^ood-breeding,  is 
most  agreeably  intermixed  with  his  morality. 
His  addresses  to  the  persons  who  favoured  him, 
are  so  inimitably  engaging,  that  Augustus  com- 
plained  of  him  ibr  so  seldom  writing  to  him,  and 
asked  him,  'whether  he  was  afraid  posterity 
should  read  their  names  together  V  Now,  for 
the  generality  of  men  to  spend  mucH  time  in 
such  writings  is  as  pleasant  a  folly  as  any  he  ri. 
dicules.  Whatever  the  crowd  of  scholars  may 
pretend,  if  their  way  of  life,  or  their  own  ima- 
ginations, do  not  lead  them  to  a  taste  of  him, 
they  may  read,  nay  write,  fifly  volumes  upon 
him,  and  be  just  as  they  were  when  they  began. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  a  great  painter  say, 
*  There  are  certain  faces  for  certain  painters,  as 
well  as  certain  subjects  for  certain  poets.*  This 
is  as  true  in  the  choice  of  studies ;  and  no  one 
will  ever  relish  an  author  thoroughly  well,  who 
would  not  have  been  fit  company  for  that  author, 
had  they  lived  at  the  same  time.  All  others  are 
mechanics  in  learning,  and  take  the  sentiments 
of  writers  like  waiting-servants,  -who  report  what 
passed  at  their  master's  table ;  but  debase  every 
thought  and  expression,  for  want  of  the  air  with 
whicli  they  were  uttered. 
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Claem  mala  stuUitia,  nut  qutecnnqnc  insritia  veri, 
CoBciim  aj^it,  iosttiiuui  Cbrysippi  purticiifi,  ft  f^rex 
Automat. ,  liar.  2  Sat-  ii.  43. 

Whom  vicious  passtonn,  or  whom  falsehood,  blind. 
Are  by  the  stoics  hold  of  madding  kind.      Fraucis. 

From  my  own  Apartment. 

The  learned  Scotus,  to  distingrcoBh  the  race  of 
mankind,  gives  every  individual  of  that  species 
what  he  calls  a  Seity,  something  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  makes  him  different  from  all  other 
persoRB  in  the  world.  This  particularity  ren- 
dcrs  him  either  venerable  or  ridiculous,  accord- 
ing as  he  uses  his  talents,  which  always  grow 
out  into  faults,  or  improve  into  virtues.  In  the 
ofRce  I  have  undertaken,  you  are  to  observe,  that 
I  hare  hitherto  presented  only  the  more  insig. 
nificant  and  lazy  part  of  mankind  under  the  de- 
nomination of  dead  men,  together  with  the  de- 
grees  towards  non-existence,  in  which  others  can 
neither  be  said  to  live  or  be  defunct ;  but  are 
only  animals  merely  dressed  up  like  men,  and 
differ  from  each  other  but  as  flics  do,  by  a  little 
colouring  or  fluttering  of  their  wings.  Now  as 
oar  discourses  heretofore  hava chiefly  regarded 
the  indolent  part  of  the  species,  it  remains  that 
we  do  justice  also  upon  the  impertindntly  active 
and  enterprising.  Such  as  these  I  shall  take 
particular  care  to  place  in  safe  custody,  and  have 
used  all  possible  diligence  to  run  up  my  edifice 
in  Moor-fields  for  that  service. 

We,  who  are  adepts  in  astrology,  can  impute, 
it  jto  several  cauaes  in  the  planets,  that  this  quar- 


ter of  our  great  city  is  the  region  of  sach  per- 
sons as  cither  never  had,  or  have  lost  the  use  of 
reason.  It  has  indeed  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
the  reception  of  fools  as  well  as  madmen.  The 
care  and  information  of  the  former  I  assign  te 
other  learned  men,  who  have  for  that  end  taken 
up  their  habitation  in  those  parts ;  as,  among 
others,  to  the  famous  Dr,  Trotter,  and  my  in- 
genious  friend  Dr.  Langham.  These  oracalous 
proficients  are  day  and  night  employed  in  deep 
searches,  for  the  direction  of  such  as  run  astray 
after  their  lost  goods :  but  at  present  they  are 
more  particularly  serviceable  to  their  country, 
in  foretelling  the  fkUi  of  such  as  have  chances 
in  the  public  lottery.  Dr.  Langham  shows  a 
peculiar  generosity  on  this  occasion,  takiqgonly 
one  half-crown  for  a  prediction,  eighteen-pence 
of  which  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prizes;  which 
method  the  doctor  is  willing  to  comply  with  in 
favour  of  every  adventurer  in  the  whole  lottery. 
Leaving  therefore  the  whole  generation  of  such 
inquirers  to  such  Literati  aa  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, we  are  to  proceed  towards  peopling  our 
house,  which  we  have  erected  with  the  greatest 
cost  and  care  imaginable. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  place  .to  premise,  that 
the  superiority  and  force  of  mind  which  is  bom 
with  men  of  great  genius,  and  whidi,  when  it 
falls  in  with  a  noble  imagination,  is  called  poeti- 
cal fury,  docs  not  come  under  my  consideratioa ; 
but  the  pretence  to  such  an  impulse,  without 
natural  warmth,  shall  be  allowed  a  fit  object  of 
this  charity ;  and  all  the  volumes,  written  by 
such  hands,  shall  be  from  time  to  time  placed 
in  proper  order  upon  the  rails  of  the  unhoused 
booksellers  within  the  district  of  the  college, 
who  have  long  inhabited  this  quarter,*  in  the 
same  manner  as  Ihey  are  already  disposed,  soon 
aflcr  the  publication.  I  promise  myself  from 
these  writings  my  best  opiates  for  those  patients, 
whose  high  imaginations  and  hot  spirits  have 
awaked  them  into  distraction.  Their  boiling 
tempers  are  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  my  grii> 
els  and  juleps,  but  must  ever  be  employed,  or 
appear  to  be  so ;  or  their  recovery  wUl  be  im- 
practicable. I  shall  therefore  maike  use  of  such 
poets  as  preserve  so  constant  a  mediocrity,  as 
never  to  elevate  the  mind  into  joy,  or  depress  it 
into  sadness,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the  fa- 
culties of  the  readers  in  euspense,  though  they 
introduce  no  ideas  of  their  own.  By  this  means, 
a  disordered  mind,  like  a  broken  Umb,  will jpe- 
cover  its  strength  by  the  sole  benefit  of  bang 
out  of  use,  and  lying  without  motion.  Bat,  as 
reading  is  not  an  entertainment  that  clA'  take 
up  the  full  time  of  my  patienta,  I  have  now  m 
pension  a  proportioifable  number  of  story-toUers, 
who  are  by  turns  to  walk  about  the  gimeries  of 
the  house,  and,  by  their  narratioiifl,  oecond  the 
labours  of  my  pretty  good  poets.  There  are 
among  these  story-tellers,  some  that  have  so 
earnest  countenances,  and  weighty  brows,  that 
they  win  draw  a  madman,  even  when  his  fit  is 
just  coming  on,  into  a  whisper ;  and  by  the  force 
of  shrugs,  nods,  and  busy  gestures,  make  him 
stend  amazed  so  long,  as  that  we  have  time  to 
give  him  his  broth  without  danger. 

*  The  walls  of  BetUam  were  at  that  time  almost  vhoUy 
covered  by  the  dealers  in  old  books. 
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But,  &8  fbrtane  has  the  possession  of  men's 
minds,  n  physician  may  euro  all  the  sick  people 
of  ordinary  degree  in  the  whole  town,  and  never 
come  into  reputation.  I  shall  therefore  bccrin 
with  persons  of  condition  ;  and  the  first  I  shall 
nndertake  shall  be  the  lady  Fidpet,  the  general 
visitant,  and  Will  Voluble,  the  fine  talker.  These 
persons  shall  be  first  locked  up,  for  llie  peace  of 
all  whom  the  oae  yisits,  and  all  whom  the  other 
talks  to. 

The  passion  that  first  touched  the  brain  of 
both  these  persons,  was  envy  ;  which  has  had 
BQch  wondrous  effL'cts,  that  to  this,  lady  Fidcfot 
owes  that  she  is  so  courteous ;  to  tliis.  Will  Vo- 
luble that  lie  is  eloquent.  Fidjrct  has  a  restless 
torment  in  hearing  of  any  one's  prosperity  ;  and 
cannot  know  any  quiet  until  she  visits  her,  and 
is  eye-witness  of  soinethinjnr  that  lessens  it.  Thus 
her  life  is  a  continual  search  after  what  docs  not 
coQcem  her;  and  her  companions  speak  kindly 
even  of  t?nifcjJ>^--.'p*  and  the  uijtbrtunate,  to  teazo 
her.  She  vil  V-i"  first  that  visited  Flavia  after  the 
•mall-pox,  s.»d  has  never  seen  her  since  because 
ihe  is  not  altered.  Call  a  younfr  woman  haud- 
fome  in  her  company,  and  she  tells  you,  it  is  a 
pity  she  has  no  fortime ;  sav  she  is  rieli,  and 
she  is  as  sorry  that  she  is  silly.  With  all  tliis 
ill-nature.  Fidget  is  herself  youncr,  rich,  and 
handsome  ;  but  loses  the  pleastire  of  all  those 
qualities,  because  she  has  them  in  common  with 
others. 

To  make  up  her  misery,  she  is  well  bred ; 
•he  hears  commendations  until  she  is  ready  to 
faint  for  ^rant  of  venting  herself  in  contradic- 
tions. T'his  madness  is  not  expressed  by  the 
voice;  buit  is  uttered  in  the  eyes  and  features  : 
its  first  symptom  is,  upon  beholding  an  agree- 
able object,  a  sudden  approbation  immediately 
checked  with  dislike. 

This  lady  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  conduct 
into  a  bed  of  straw  and  darkness ;  and  have 
some  hopes,  that,  after  long  absence  from  the 
light,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  all,  raajr  reconcile 
her  to  what  she  shall  sec,  though'tt  proves  to  be 
never  so  ag-recable. 

My  physical  remarks  on  the  distraction  of 
envy  in  other  persons,  and  particularly  in  Will 
Voluble,  is  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Kid- 
ney,* with  advices  which  will  bring  matter  of 
new  distarbance  to  many  possessed  with  this 
sort  of  disorder,  which  I  shall  publish  to  bring 
oal  the  symptoms  more  kindly,  and  lay  the  dis- 
temper more  open  to  my  view. 

St.  Jamea^s  Coffee-house^  May  19. 

This  evening  a  mail  from  Holland  brought 
the  following  advices : 

From  the  Camp  before  Donay,  May  26,  N.  S. 

On  the  twenty-third  the  French  assembled 
their  army,  and  encamped  with  their  right  near 
BoQchain,  and  their  left  near  CreveccEur.  Upon 
this  motion  of  the  enemy,  the  duke  pf  Marl- 
borough and  prince  Eugene  made  a  movement 
with  their  army  on  the  twenty -fourth,  and  en- 
camped from  Arlieux  to  Vitry  and  Iscz  Esqucr- 

•  A  waiter  at  that  time  in  Si.  James'n  Cofliehoiiso, 
frequenily  mentioned  in  these  papers.  Sec  Taller,  uuia- 


chien,  where  they  are  so  advantageously  posted, 
that  they  not  only  cover  the  siege,  secure  our 
convoys  of  provisions,  forage,  and  ammunition, 
from  Lisle  and  Tournay,  and  the  canals  and 
dikes  we  have  made  to  turn  the  water  of  the 
Scarp  and  La  Cense  to  Bouchain ;  but  are  in 
readiness,  by  marching  from  the  right,  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  field  of  battle  marked  eut  be- 
twixt Vitry  and  Montigny,  or  from  the  left  to 
gain  the  lines  of  eircumvallation  betwixt  Fierin 
and  Dcchy ;  so  that  whatever  way  the  enemy 
shall  approach  to  attack  us,  whether  by.  the 
plains  ot'Lens,or  by  Bouchain  and  Valenciennes, 
we  have  J)ut  ji  very  small  movement  to  make, 
to  possess  ourselves  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  receive  them.  The 
enemy  marched  this  morning  from  their  left, 
and  are  encamped  with  their  right  at  Oisy,  and 
their  left  toward  Arras,  and,  according  to  our 
advices,  will  pass  the  Scarp  to-morrow,  and  en- 
ter on  the  plains  of  Lens,  though  several  regi- 
ments of  horse,  the  German  and  Liege  troops, 
which  are  destined  to  compose  part  of  their  ar- 
my, have  not  yet  joined  them.  If  they  pass  tho 
Scarp,  we  shall  do  the  like  at  the  same  time,  to 
possess  ourselves  with  all  possible  advantage  of 
the  field  of  battle  ;  but  if  they  continue  where 
they  are,  we  shall  not  remove,  because,  in  our 
present  station,  we  sufticiently  cover  frsm  all 
insults  both  our  siege  and  convoys. 

Monsieur  Villars  cannot  yet  go  without 
crutches,  and  it  is  believed  will  have  much  diffi- 
cult}'^  to  ride.  He  and  the  duke  of  Berwick 
are  to  command  the  French  army,  tho  rest  of 
the  marshals  being  only  to  assist  in  council. 
.^Last  night  we  entirely  perfected  four  bridges 
over  the  At>ant  Vnsse  at  both  attacks ;  and  our 
saps  are  so  far  odvanced,  that  in  three  or  four 
days,  batteries  will  be  raised  on  the  Glacis^  to 
batter  in  breach  both  the  outworks  and  ramparts 
of  the  town. 

Letters  from  the  Hague  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
N.  S.  say,  That  the  deputies  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  who  set  out  forGertruydenburgon  the 
twenty-third,  to»renew  the  conferences  with  tlie 
French  ministers,  returned  on  tlie  twenty-sixth, 
and  had  communicated  to  the  states-general  the 
new  overtures  that  were  made  on  the  part  of 
France,  which,  it  is  believed,  if  they  are  in  ear- 
nest, may  produce  a  general  treaty. 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  May  22. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  apartments  in  the 
New  Bedlam,  proper  regard  is  had  to  the  dififer- 
ent  sexes,  and  the  lodgings  accommodated  ac- 
cordingly. Among  other  necessaries,  as  I  have 
tliought  fit  to  appoint  story-tellers  to  soothe  tlie 
men,  so  I  have  lillowed  tale-bearers  to  indulge 
the  intervals  of  my  female  patients.  But,  be- 
fore  I  epter  upoti  disposing  of  the  main  of  the 
great  body  that  wants  my  assistance,  it  is  ncces- 
sary  to  consider  the  human  race  abstracted  from 
all  other  distinctions  and  considerations  except 
that  of  sex.  This  will  lead  us  to  a  nearer  view 
of  their  excellences  and  imperfections,  which 
are  to  be  accounted,  the  one  or  the  other,  as  they 
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are 'suitable  to  the  design  for  which  the  person 
so  defective  or  accomplished  came  into  the 
world. 

To  make  this  inquiry  aright,  we  must  speak 
of  the  life  of  people  of  condition ;  abd  the  pro- 
portionable applications  to  ^ose  below  them 
will  be  easily  made,  so  as  to  value  the  whole 
species  by  the  same  rule.  We  will  begin  with 
the  woman,  and  beholfi  her  as  a  virgin  in  her 
father*s  house.  This  state  of  her  life  is  infinitely 
more  deligiitful  than  that  of  her  brother  at  the 
earn?  age.  While  she  is  entertained  with  learn- 
ing melodious  airs  at  her  spinnet,  is  led  round 
a  room  in  the  most  complaisant  manner  to  a 
fiddle,  or  is  entertained  with  applauses  of  her 
beauty  and  perfection  in  the  ordinary  convers;i- 
tion  she  meets  with ;  the  young  man  is  under 
the  dictates  of  a  rigid  school-master  or  instruc- 
tor, contradicted  in  every  word  he  speaks,  and 
curbed  in  all  the  inclinations  he  discovers.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  is  the  object  of  desire  and  admiration; 
looked  upon  with  delight,  courted  with  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence  and  address,  approached 
with  a  certain  worship,  and  defended  with  a  cer- 
tain loyalty.  This  is  her  case  atf  to  the  world. 
In  her  domestic  character,  she  is  the  'Compa- 
nion, the  friend,  and  confident  of  her  mother, 
and  the  object  of  a  pleasure,  something  like  the 
love  botwecn  angels,  to  her  father.  Her  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  air,  are  by  him  looked  upon  with 
an  ineffable  transport  beyond  any  other  joy  in 
this  life,  with  as  much  purity  as  can  be  met 
with  in  the  next. 

Her  brother  William,  at  the  same  years,  is 
but  in  the  rudiments  of  those  acquisitions  which 
must  gain  him  esteem  in  the  world.  His  heart 
beats  for  applause  among  men  ;  yet  he  is  fear- 
ful of  eVery  step,  towards  it.  If  he  proposes  to 
himself  to  make  a:figuFe  in  the  world,  his  youth 
is  damped  with  a  prospect  of  difficulties,  dan- 
gers,  and  dishonours ;  and  an  opposition  in  all 
generous  attempts,  whether  they  regard  his 
love  or  his  ambition. 

In  the  next  stage  of  life,  she  h?i9  little  els^  to 
do,  but  (what  she  is  accomplished  fbr  "by  the 
mere  gifls  of  nature)  to  appear  lovely  and 
agreeable  to  her  husband,  tender  to  her  children, 
and  ajffable  to  her  servants.  But  a  man,  when 
he  entirs  into  this  way,  is  but  in  the  first  scene, 
far  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He 
is  now  in  all  things  to  act  for  others  as  well  as 
himself.  He  is  to  have  industry  and  frugality 
rn  his  private  affairs,  and  integrity  and  address 
in  public  To  these  qualities,  he  must  add  a 
courage  and  resolution  to  support  his  other 
abilitfcs,  lest  he  be  interrupted  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  just  endeavours,  in  which  the  honour 
and  interest  df  his  posterity  are  as  much  con- 
cerned as  his  own  personal  welfare. 

This  little  sketch  may,  in  some  measure,  give 
on  idea  of  the  different  parts  which  the  sexes 
have  to  act,  and  the  advantageous  as  well  as 
inconvenient  terms  on  which  they  are  to  enter 
upon  their  several  parts  of  life.  This  may  also 
be  some  rule,  to  us  in  the  examination  of  their 
conduct.  In  short,  I  shall  take  it  for  a  maxim, 
that  a  woman  who  resigns  the  purpose  of  being 
pleasing,  and  the  man  who  gives  up  the  thoughts 
of  being  wise,  do  equally  qilit  their  claim  to  the 
true  causes  of  living ;  and  are  to  be  allowed  the 


diet  and  discipline  of  my  charitable  strQctnre, 
to  reduce  them  to  reason. 

On  the  other  side,  the  woman  who  hopes  tp 
please  by  methods  which  should  make  her 
odious,  and  tlie  man  who  would  be  thought  wiie 
by  a  behaviour  that  renders  him  ridiculous,  are 
to  be  taken  into  custody  fbr  their  false  industry, 
as  justly  as  they  ought  fbr  their  negligence. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Blckerstaff  is  taken  extremely  ill 
with  the  toothache,  and  cannot  proceed  in  this 
discourse. 

St.  James^B^  CoffeeJiousCy  May  22. 

Advices  from  Flanders  of  the  thirtieth  in- 
stant, N.  S.  say.  That  the  duke  of  Marlborongh, 
having  intelligence  of  the  enemy*s  passing  the 
Scarp  on  the  twenty-ninth  in  the  evening,  and 
their  march  towards  the  plains  of  Lens,  had 
put  the  confederate  army  in  motion,  which  was 
advancing  towards  the  camp  on  the  north  side 
of  that  river,  between  Vitry  and  Henin-Leitard. 
The  confederates,  since  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  have  added  several  new  rbdoubts  to  their 
camp,  and  drawn  the  cannon  out  of  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  in  a  readiness  fbr  the  bat- 
teries. 

It  is  not  l)elieved,  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
pearances, that  the  enemy  will  hazard  a  battle 
for  the  relief  of  Douay ;  the  siege  of  which 
place  is  carried  on  with  all  the  success  that  can 
be  expected,  considering  the  difficulties  they 
meet  withf  occasioned  by  the  inundations.  On 
the  twenty-ei|[hth  at  night  we  made  a  lodgment 
on  the  salient  angle  of  the  glacis  of  the  second 
counterscarp,  and  our  approaches  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  it  is  believed  the  town  will  be 
obliged  to  surrender  before  the  eighth  of  the 
next  month. 
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Nullum  Viumen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia. 

Juo.  Sat.  X.  363. 

Whoe'er  takes  Prudence  for  his  guard  and  guide. 
Engages  every  guardian  beside. 

From  my  oum  Apartment^  May  23. 

This  evening,  after  a  little  ease  from  the 
raging  pain  caused  by  so  small  an  organ  as  an 
aching  tooth,  (under  which  I  behaved  myself  so 
ill  as  to  have  broke  two  pipes  and  my  spectacl^) 
I  began  to  refiect  with  admiration  on  those  he- 
roic spirits,  which  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives 
seem  to  live  so  much  above  the  condition  of  our 
make,  as  not  only  under  the  agonies  of  pain  to 
forbear  any  intemperate  word  or  gesture,  bat 
also  in  &heir  general  and  ordinary  behaviour,  to 
resist  the  impulses  of  their  very  blood  and  odd- 
stitution.  This  watch  over  a  man*s  self,  and 
the  command  of  his  temper,  L^ke  to  be  the 
greatest  of  human  perfections,  and  is  the  effect 
of  a  strong  and  a  resolute  mind.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  expedient  practice  for  carrying  on  oar 
own  designs;  but  is  also  very  deservedly  the 
most  amiable  quality  in  the  sight  of  others.  It 
is  a  winning  deference  to  mankind,  which  cre- 
ates an  immediate  imitation  of  itself  wherever 
it  appears ;  and  prevails  upon  all,  who  have  to 
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do  with  a  person  endaed  with  it,  cither  throug^h 
shame  or  emulation.  I  do  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press this  habit  of  mind,  except  yoa  will  let  me 
call  it  Eqmnimity.  It  is  a  virtue  which  is  ne- 
cessarj  at  every  hour,  in  every  place,  and  in  all 
conversations  ;  and  it  is  the  effect  of  a  regular 
and  exact  prudence.  He  that  will  look  back 
upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  had  in  his 
whole  life,  will  find,  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  employments  and  per- 
formances, than  such  as  could,  in  the. general 
bent  of  their  carriage,  act  otherwise  tiian  ac- 
cording to  their  own  complexion  and  humour. 
But  the  indulgence  of  ourselves,  in.whoUy  giving 
way  to  our  natural  propensity,  is  so  unjust  and 
improper  a  license,  that  when  people  take  it  up, 
there  is  but  very  little  difference,  wilii  relation 
■  to  their  friends  and  families,  whether  they  are 
good  or  ill-natured  men :  for  he  that  errs  by 
being  wrought  upon  by  what  we  call  the  sweet- 
ness  of  his  temper,  is  as  guilty  as  he  tliat  of- 
fends through  the  pcrvcrseness  of  iL 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  what  men 
are  in  themselves,  but  what  they  are  in  their 
actions.     Eucrates  is  the   best  natured  of  all 
men;  but  tiiat  natural  softness  has  effects  quite 
contrary  to  itself;  and,  for  want  of  due  bounds 
of  his  benevolence,  while  he  has  a  will  to  be  a 
friend  to  all,  he  has  the  power  of  being  such  to 
none.    His  constant  inclination  to  please,  makes 
him  never  fail  of  doing  so  ;  though,  without 
being  capable  of  falsehood^  he  is  a  friend  only 
to  those  who  are  present ;  for  the  same  humour 
which  makes  him  the  best  companion,  renders 
him  the  worst  correspondent.     It  is  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  consider,  that  the  most  engaging 
sort  of  men  in  conversation,  are  frequently  the 
most  tyrannical  in  power,  and  the  least  to  be  do- 
pended  upon  in  friendship.     It  is  certain  this  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  their  own  disposition  ;  but 
he  that  is  to  be  led  by  others,  has  only  good  luck 
if  he  is  not  the   worst,  though  in  himself  the 
best  man  living.     For  this  reason,  we  arc  no 
more  wholly  to  indulge  our  good  than  our  ill 
dispositions.     I  remember  a  crafly  old  cit  one 
day  speaking  of  a  well-natured  young  fellow, 
who  set  up  with  a  good  stock  in  I^m bard-street ; 
*I  will,*  says  he,  *laj  no  more  money  in  his 
hands;  for  he  never   denied  me  any  thing.* 
This  was  a  very  base,  but  with  him  a  prudential, 
reason  for  breaking  off  commerce ;  and  this  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  carried  this  way  of  judging 
sor  far,  that  he  has  of\cn  told  me  *  he  never  cared 
to  deal  with  a  rhan  he  liked  ;  for  that  our  affec- 
tion»*must  never  enter  into  our  business.' 

When  we  look  round  us  in  this  populous  city, 
and  consider  how  credit  and  esteem  are  lodged, 
you  find  men  have  a  great  share  of  the  former, 
without  the  least  portion  of  the  latter.  «He  who 
knows  himself  for  a  beast  of  prey,  looks  upon 
others  in  the  same  light ;  and  we  are  so  apt  to 
tadge  of  otheri^iiy  ourselves,  that  the  man  who 
has  no  mercy,  is  as  careful  as  possible  never  to 
want  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  many  imtances 
men  gain  credit  by  the  very  contrary  methods 
by  which  they  do  esteem;  for  wary  traders 
think  every  affection  of  the  mind  a  key  to  tlieir 
cash. 

But  what  led  me  into  this  discourse,  was  my 
impatienoe  of  pain ;  and  I  have,  to  my  great 


disgrace  seen  an  instance  of  the  contrary  car- 
riage in  so  high  a  degree,  that  1  am  out  of  coun- 
tenance that  I  ever  read  Seneca.  When  1  look 
upon  the  conduct  of  others  in  such  occurrences, 
as  well  as  behold  their  equanimity  in  the  general 
tenor  of  their  lifii,  it  very  much  abates  uie  self- 
love,  which  is  seldom  well  governed  by  any  sort, 
of  men,  and  least  of  all  by  us  authors. 

The  fortitude  of  a  man,  who  brings  his  will 
to  the  obedience  of  his  reason,  is  conspicuous, 
and  carries  with  it  a  dignity  in  the  k>we8t  state 
imaginable.  Poor  Martins,  who  now  lies  lan- 
guishing in  the  most  violent  fever,  discovers  in 
tiie  faintest  moments  of  liis  distemper  such  a 
greatness  of  mind,  that  a  perfect  stranger,  who 
should  noW  behold  him,  would  indeed  see  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
lately  an  object  of  veneration.  His  gallant 
spirit  resigns,  but  resigns  with  an  air  that 
speaks  a  resolution  which  could  yield  to  nothing 
but  fate  itselt'.  This  is  conquest  in  the  philo^ 
sophic  sense;  but  tiie  empire  over  ourselves  is, 
metliinks,  no  less  laudable  in  common  life, 
where  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man*s  carriage  is  in 
subservience  to  his  own  reason,  and  m  con- 
formity both  to  the  good  sense  and  inclination 
of  other  men. 

*  AristsBus  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfeQt  Master 
of  himself  in  all  circumstances,  lie  has  all  the, 
spirit  that  man  can  have ;  and  yet  is  as  regular 
in  his  behaviour  as  a  mere  machine..  He  is 
sensible  of  every  passion,  but  ruffled  by  none. 
In  conversation  he  frequently  seems  to  be  less 
knowing,  to  be  more  obliging,  and  chooses  to  be 
on  a  level  with  others  rather  than  oppress  with 
the  superiority  of  his  genius.  In  friendship,  he 
>  is  kind  without  profession.  In  business,  expe- 
ditious without  ostentation.  Wiih.tlie  greatest 
soflnoss  and  benevolence  imaginable,  he  is  im- 
partial in  spite  of  all  importunity,  even  that  of 
his  own  good-nature.  He  is  ever  clear  in  his 
judgment ;  but,  in  complaisance  to  his  compa- 
ny, speaks  with  doubt ;  and  never  shows  con- 
fidence in  argument  but  to  support  the  sense  of 
another.  Were  such  an  equality  of  mind  the 
general  endeavour  of  all  men,  how  sweet  would 
be  the  pleasures  of  conversation  ?  He  that  is 
loud  would  then  understand,  th^t  we  ought  to 
call  a  constable  ;  and  know,  that  spoiling  good 
company  is  the  most  heinous  way  of  bxeaking 
the  peace.  VVe  should  then  be  relieved  from 
those  zealots  in  society,  who  take  upon  them  to 
be  angry  for  all  the  company,  and  quarrel 
with  the  waiters  to  show  they  have  no  respect 
for  any  body  else  in  the  room.  To  be  in  a  rage 
before  you  is,  in  a  kind,  being  angry  with  you. 
You  may  as  well  stand  naked  before  company, 
as  to  use  such  familiarities ;  and  to  be  careless 
of  what  you  say,  is  the  most  clownish  way  of 
being  undressed. 

Sheer-laney  May  24. 
When  I  came  home  this  evening,  I  fbund  the 
following  letters;  and  because  I  think  one  a 
very  good  answer  to  the  other,  as  well  as  that  it 
is  the  aflair  of  a  young  lady,  it  must  be  im- 
mediately dismissed. 

•  Steele,  with  a  delicacy  dictated  by  genuine  friend' 
ship,  H(>eiuti  to  have  taken  the  o|i{iortiihity  of  Addison's 
abficnce  from  Knglaud,  to  treat  tlic  public  witta  tliis  fine 
picture  of  him. 
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•  Sir, — I  have  a  good  fortune,  partly  paternal, 
and  partly  acquired.  My  younger  years  I  spent 
in  business ;  but,  age  coming  on,  and  having  no 
more  children  than  one  daughter,  I  resolved  to 
be  a  slave  no  longer  :  'and,  accordingly,  I  have 
disposed  of  my  effects,  placed  my  money  in  the 
funds,  bought  a  pretty  seat  in  a  pleasant  coun- 
try, am  making  a  garden,  and  have  set  up  a  pack 
of  little  beagles.  I  live  in  the  midst  of  a  good 
many  well-bred  neighbours,  and  several  well- 
tempered  clergymen.  Against  a  rainy  day,  I 
iiave  a  little  library ;  and  against  the  gout  in 
my  stomach,  a  little  good  claret.  With  all  this 
I  am  the  miscrablcst  man  in  the  world ;  not  that 
I  have  lost  the  relish  of  any  of  these  pleasures, 
but  am  distracted  with  such  ja.  multiplicity  of 
entertaining  objects,  that  I  am  lost  in  the  va- 
riety. I  am  in  such  a  hurry  of  idleness,  that 
X  do  not  know  with  what  diversion  to  begip. 
Therefore,  sir,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you, 
when  your  more  weighty  affairs  will  permit,  to 
put  me  m  some  method  of  doing  nothing;  for 
I  find  Phny  makes  a  great  di^crence  bqtwixt 
nihil  agere  and  agerc  nihil;  and  I  fancy,  if  you 
would  explain  him,  you  would  do  a  very  great 
kindness  to  many  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
your  humble  servant,  J.  B.* 

*SiR, — The  inclosed  is  written  by  my  father  in 
one  of  his  ple^ant  humours,  itc  bids  me  seal  it 
up,  and  send  you  a  word  or  two  from  myself; 
which  he  wduld  not  desire  to  see  until  he  hears 
of  it  from  you.  Desire  him,  before  he  begins 
his  method  of  doing  nothing,  to  leave  nothing  to 
do;  tliat  is  to  say,  let  biin  marry  oflfhis  daugh- 
ter.    *  I  am  your  gentle  reader,  S.  B.' 


No.  177.] 


Saturday^  May  27, 1710. 


Male  si  palpore,  recalcitrat  undiquc  Intus. 

Hor.  1  Hal.  ii.  20. 

He  spurns  the  flatterer,  and  his  saucy  praise. 

Francis. 

Sheer-lane,  May  26. 

Thk.  ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman,  the  come- 
dian, has  lately  left  here  a  paper  or  ticket,  to 
which  is  affixed  a  small  silver  niedal,  which  ie 
to  entitle  the  bearer  to  see  one-and-twenty  plays 
at  his  theatre  for  a  guinea.  Greenwich  is  the 
place  whpre,  it  seems,  he  has  erected  his  house  ; 
and  his  time  ofactipn  is  to  be  so  contrived,  that 
it  is  to  fall  iu  with  going  and  returningr  with  the 
tide.  Besides  that,  the  bearer  of  tliis  ticket  may 
carry  down  with  him  a  particular  set  of  com- 
pany to  the  play,  striking  qff  for  each  person  so 
introduced  one  of  his  twenty-one  times  of  ad- 
mittanco.  In  this  warrant  of  his,  he  has  made 
me  a  high  compliment  in  a  facetious  distich,  by 
way  of  dedication  of  his  endeavours,  and  de- 
sires I  would  recommend  them  to  the  world.  I 
must  needs  say,  I  have  not  for  some  time  seen 
a  properer  choice  than  he  has  made  of  a  patron. 
Who  more  fit  to  publish  his  work  than  a  novel- 
ist ?  who  to  recommend  it  than  a  censor  ?  This 
honour  done  me,  has  made  me  turn  my  thoughts 
upon  the  nature  of  dedications  in  general,  and 
the  abuse  of  that  custom,  as  well  by  a  long  prac- 


tice of  tny  predecessonr,  as  the  oontinned  ioUy 
of  my  contemporary  authors. 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  the  custom  to  address 
their  works  to  some  persons  emhient  for  tbetr 
merit  to  mankind,  or  particular  patronage  of  the 
writers  themselves,  or  knowledge'  in  the  matter 
of  which  they  treated.     Under  these  regards,  it 
was  a  memorable  honour  to  both  parties,  and  a 
very  agreeable  record  of  their  commerce  with 
each   other.     I'hese  applications  were  never 
stufied  with  impertinent  praises,  but  were  the 
native  product  of  their  esteem  ;  which  was  im- 
plicitly received,  or  generally  known  to  be  doe 
to  the  patron  of  the  work :  but  vain  flourishes 
came  into  the  world,  with  other  barbarous  em- 
bellishments  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  titles  and 
great  actions,  in  the  patrons  themselves,  or  their 
sires,  are  as  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  as 
the  ornaments  are  in  a  Gothic  building,    l^is 
is  clapping  together  persons  which  have  no  man- 
ner of  alliance ;  and  can  for  that  reason  have  no 
other  effect  than  making  both  parties  justly  ri- 
diculous.    What  pretence  is  there  in  nature  for 
me  to  write  to  a  great  man,  and  tell  him,  *■  My 
lord,  because  yoiu*  grace  is  a  duke,  your  grace*s 
father  before  you  was  an  earl,  his  lordship's  fa- 
ther was  a  baron,  and  his  lordship's  father  both 
a  wise  and  a  rich  man  :  I,  Isaac  BickerstafT,  an^ 
obliged,  and  could  not  possibly^forbear  address- 
ing to  you  the  following  treatise.*     Though  this 
is  the  plain  exposition  of  all  I  could  possibly 
say  to  him  with  a  good  conscience,  yet  the  silly 
custom  has  so  universally  prevailed,  that  my 
lord  duke  and  I  must  necessarily  be  particolar 
friends  from  this  time  forward  ;  or  else  I  havs 
just  room  for  being  disobliged,  and  may  turn 
my  panegyric  into  a  libel.    But  to  carry  this 
afiair  still  more  home ;   were   it  granted  ihaJL 
praises  in  dedications  were  proper  topics,  what 
is  it  that  gives  a  man  authority  tP  comn^end,  or 
what  makes  it  a  favour  to  me  that  he  does  com- 
mend me  ?     It  is  certain^  that  there  is  no  praise 
valuable  but  from  the  praise-worlhy.     Were  it 
otiierwise,  blame  might  be  as  much  in  the  same 
hands.     Were  the  good  and  evil^of  fame  laid 
upon  a  leVel  among  mankirnl,  the  judge  on  the 
bench  and  the  criminal  at  the  bar  would  differ 
only  in  their  stations ;  and  if  one's  word  is  to 
pass  as  much  as  the  other's,  their  roputatk>n 
would  be  much  alike  to  the  jury.    Pliny,  speak- 
ingr  of  the  death  of  Martial,  expresses  himself 
with  great  gratitude  to  him,  fbr  the  honours  done 
him  in  the  writings  of  that  author  ;  but  he  be- 
gins it  with  an  account  of  his  character,  which 
only  made  the  applause  valuable.     He  indeed  ia 
the  same  epistle  says,  *  It  is  a  sign  we  have  left 
off  doing  things  which  deserve  praise,  when  we 
think  commendation  impertinent.*     This  is  as- 
serted with  a  just  regard  to  the  persons  whose 
good  opinion  we  wish  for  ;  otherwise  reputation 
would  be  valued  according  to  the  number  of 
voices  a  man  has  for  it,  which  Itfte  not  always  to 
be  insured  on  the  more  virtuous  side.     But  liow- 
evcr  we  pretend  to  model  these  nice  affairs,  true 
glory  will  never  attend  any  thing  but  troth  ; 
and  there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  it,  that 
the  very  selfsame  action  done  by  different  inco» 
cannot  merit  the  same  degree  of  applause.  Th« 
Roman,  who  was  surprised  in  llie  enemy's  camp 
before  he  had   accomplished  his  deugn,  acMt 
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thrust  hU  bare  arm  into  a  flaming  piJe,  telling 
the  general,  there  were  many  as  determined  as 
himself,  who,  against  sense  of  danger,  had  con- 
spired his  death,  wrought  in  the  very  enemy  an 
admiration  of  his  fortitude,  and  a  dismission 
with  applause.  But  the  condemned  slave,  wiio 
represented  hi^  in  the  theatre,  and  conHumed 
his  arm  in  tlic  same  manner,  with  the  same  re- 
solution, did  not  raise  in  the  spectators  a  ^rcat 
idea  of  his  virtue,  but  of  him  whom  he  imitated 
in  an  action  no  way  diiToring  from  that  of  tlie 
real  ScacTola,  but  in  the  motive  to  it 

Thus  true  glory  is  inseparable  from  true  me- 
rit; and  whatever  you  call  men,  they  are  no 
inor<^  tlian  what  they  are  in  themselves ;  but  a 
romantic  sense  has  crept  into  the  minds  of  the 
generality,  who  will  ever  mistake  words  and 
appearances  ibr  persons  and  things. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ancients  was  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  address  of  their  writings,  as  in 
may  other  monuments  they  have  letY  bcliind 
them.  CcBsar  and  Augustus  were  much  more 
high  words  of  respect,  when  added  to  occasions 
fit  for  their  characters  to  appear  in,  than  any 
appellations  which  have  ever  been  since  thoutriit 
o£  The  latter  of  these  great  men  had  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  dei^ing  with  applications  of  this 
kind«  When  he  received  pieces  of  poetry  which 
he  thought  bad  worth  in  them,  he  rewarded  the 
writer ;  but  where  he  thought  tliem  empty,  he 
generally  returned  the  compliment  made  him 
with  some  verses  of  his  own. 

This  latter  method  I  have  at  present  occasion 
to  imitate.  A  female  author  has  dedicated  a 
piece  to  me,*  wherein  she  would  make  my  name, 
as  she  has  others,  the  introduction  of  whatever 
is  to  follow  in  her  book ;  and  has  spoke  some 
panegyrical  things  which  I  know  not  how  to 
veiurOt  for  want  of  better  acquaintance  with  the 
lady,  and  consequently  being  out  of  a  capacity 
of  giving  her  praise  or  blame;  all  tlicrefore  that 
ifi  Icfl  for  me,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules, 
is  to  lay  the  picture  of  a  good  and  evil  woman 
hefore  her  eyes,  which  are  but  mere  words  if 
they  do  not  concern  her.  Now  you  are  to  ob- 
aerve,  the  way  in  a  dedication  is,  to  mal^e  all  the 
test  of  the  world  as  little  like  the  person  we  ad- 
dress to  as  possible,  according  to  the  following 
efMstle. 

*  Madam, 
BntM 


-Memorabile  nunum 


FoDmineik  in  pcona  est.'- 
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Tuesday, May  ZO.inO. 


ShetT'lane,  May  29.. 


When  we  look  into  the  delightful  history  of 
tbo  roost  ingeniooi  Don  Quixote  of  la  Mancha, 
sind  consider  the  exercises  and  manner  of  life  of 
tiimt  renowned  gentleman,  wo  cannot  but  admire 


*   Mm.  D.  Manley  pablhihed  at  this  time  onr>  of  hnr 

iDdalous  chronicles,  in  Hvo.  iindpr  tin  title  of  Me- 

of  Eiirono  towards  theClononf  tlio  ciijlith  C<>n- 

tMtry,  writu*n  by  Eginardiifl.  «»crctary,  &c.  to  Charlo- 

\  and  done  into  English  by  tltn  Traubiator  of  the 

Aialaatis.' 
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the  exquisite  genius  and  discerning  spirit  of 
Michael  Cervantes ;  who  has  not  only  painted 
his  adventurer  with  great  mastery  in  the  eon* 
spicuous  parts  of  his  story,  which  relate  to  love 
and  honour  ;  but  also  intimated  in  his  ordinary 
liibfin  his  economy- and  furniture,  the  infallible 
symptoms  lie  gave  of  his  growing  frenzy,  be- 
fore he  declare  <J  himself  a  Knight  Errant.  His 
iiall  was  furnished  with  old  lances,  halberds,  and 
morions  ;  his  i'ood^  lentils ;  liis  dress,  amorous. 
He  slept  moderately,  rose  early,  and  spent  his 
timo  in  huntincr.  When  by  watchfulness  and 
exercise  he  was  thus  qualified  for  the  hardships 
of  his  intended  peretrrinutions,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  full  hard  to  study ;  and  before 
he  should  apply  iiimsclf  to  the  practical  part, 
get  into  tlic  methods  of  making  love  and  war 
by  reading  books  of  knighthood.  As  for  raising 
tender  passions  in  him,  Cervantes  r^fMrts,  tha^ 
he  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  a  smooUi  in- 
tricate sentence  ;  and  when  they  listened  at  his 
study.floor,  they  could  frequently  hear  Jiira  read 
loud,*  The  reason  of  the  unreasonableness,  which 
ajrainst  my  reason  is  wrought,  doth  so  weaken 
my  reason,  as  with  all  reason  I  do  justly  com. 
plain  of  your  beauty.'  Again,  he  woula  pause 
until  he  came  to  another  charming  sentence, 
and,  with  the  most  pleasing  accent  imaginable* 
be  loud  at  a  new  paragraph  :  *  Tiie  high  heavens, 
whicli  with  your  divinity,  do  fortify  you  divinely 
witli  the  stars,  make  you  dsscrveress  of  tlto  de- 
serts that  your  greatness  deserves.'  With  these 
and  other  such  passages,  says  my  author,  the 
poor  gentleman  grew  distracted,  and  was  hreak- 
ing  his  brains  day  and  night  to  understand  and 
unravel  their  sense. 

As  much  as  the  case  of  tliis  distempered 
knight  is  received  by  all  the  readers  of  his  his- 
tory as  the  most  incurable  and  ridiculous  of  all 
frenzies ;  it  is  very  certain,  we  have  crowds 
among  us  far  gone  in  as  visible  a  madness  as  his, 
tliough  tiiey  are  not  observed  to  be  in  that  con- 
dition. As  great  and  useful  discoveries  are 
sometimes  made  by  accidental  and  small  begin- 
nings, I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  epi- 
demic ill  of  this  soft,  by  fkUing  into  a  coflfee- 
house,  where  I  saw  my  friend  the  upholsterer, 
whose  crack  towards  politics  I  have  heretofore 
mentioned.  This  touch  in  the  brain  of  the  Bri- 
tish subject,  is  as  certainly  owmg  to  the  reading 
of  newspapers,  as  that  of  the  Spanish  worthy 
above  mentioned  to  the  reading  of  works  of  .chi- 
valry. My  contemporaries,  the  novelists,  have, 
for  the  better  spinning  out  paragraphs,  and 
working  down  to  the  end  of  tlieir  columns,  a 
most  happy  art  in  saying  and  unsaying,  giving 
hints  of  intelligence,  and  interpretations  of  in- 
different actions,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
brains  of  ordinary  readers.  This  way  of  going 
on  in  the  words,  and  making  no  progress  m  the 
sense,  is  more  particularly  tfie  excellency  of  my 
most  ingenious  and  renowned  fellow-labourer, 
the  Post-man ;  and  it  is  to  this  talent  in  him 
that  I  impute  the  loss  of  my  upholsterer's  Intel- 
lects.  That  unfortunate  tradesman  has,  for  years 
past,  been  the  chief  orator  in  ragged  assemblies, 
and  the  reader  in  alley  coffee-houses.  He  was 
yesterday  surrounded  by  an  audience  of  tlmt 
sort,  among  whom  I  sat  unobserved,  throupfh 
the  favour  of  a  cloud  of  tobacco,  and  saw  hint 
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with  the  PoBt-oianln  his  hand,  and  all  the  other 
papers  flafe  under  his  elbow.  He  was  intermixing 
renutrks,  and  reading  the  Paris  article  of  May 
the  thirtieth,  which  says,  *That  it  is  given  out 
that  an  express  arrived  this  day  with  advice, 
that  the  armies  were  so  near  in  the  plaip  of 
Lens,  that  they  cannonaded  each  other.*  *  Ay, 
ay,  here  we  shall  have  sport*  *  And  that  it  was 
mghly  probable  the  next  express  would  bring 
us  an  aecount  of  an  engagement.^  *  They  are 
welcome  as  soon  as  they  please.*  *  Though  some 
others  say,  that  the  same  will  be  put  off  until 
the  second  or  third  of  June,  because  the  marshal 
ViUars  flxpects  some  further  reinforcements 
from  Germany,  and  other  parts,  before  that 
time.*  *What  a-pox  does  he  put  it  off  for? 
lX)es  he  think  our  horse  is  not  marching  up  at 
the  same  time  ?  But  let  us  see  what  he  says 
farther.^  *■  They  hope  that  Monsieur  Albergotti, 
being  encouraged  l?y  the  presence  of  so  great 
an  army,  will  make  an  extraordinary  defence.* 
*  Why  then,  I  find,  Albergotti  is  one  of  those 
that  (ove  to  have  a  great  many  on  their  side. 
NajT,  I  will  say  that  for  this  paper,  he  makes 
the  most  natural  inferences  of  any  of  them  all.* 
*The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  uneasy  to  be 
without  any  command,  has  desired  leave  to 
oome  to  court,  to  communicate  a  certain  project 
to  his  majesty.^^>Whatever  it  be,  it  is  said, 
that  prince  is  suddenly  expected ;  and  then  we 
flhall  have  a  more  certain  account  of  his  project, 
if  this  report  has  any  foundation.*  *  Nay,  this 
paper  never  imposes  upon  us ;  he  goes  upon  sure 
jfrounds;  for  he  will  not  be  positive  the  elector 
has  a  project,  or  that  he  will  come,  or  if  he  does 
come  at  all ;  for  he  doubts,  you  see,  whether  the 
report  has  any  foundation.* 

What  makes  this  the  more  lamentable  is,  that 
this  wa^  of  writing  falls  in  with  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  cooler  and  duller  part  of  her  maies- 
ty*s  subjects.  The  being  kept  up  with  one  line 
contradicting  another ;  and  the  whole,  after  many 
fentences  of  conjecture,  vanishing  in  a  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  thing  at  -all  in  what  the 
person  has  been  reading,  puts  an  ordinary  head 
into  a  vertigo,  which  his  natural  dulness  would 
have  secured  him  from.  Next  to  the  labours  of 
the  Post-man,  the  upholsterei^took  from  under 
his  elbow  honest  Icabod  Dawks*B  Letter ;  and 
there,  among  other  speculations,  the  historian 
takes  upon  him  to  say,  ^  That  it  is  discoursed 
that  there  will  be  a  battle  in  Flanders  before  the 
mrraies  sepajrate,  and  many  will  have  it  to  be 
to-morrow,  the  ^eat  battle  of  Ramelies  being 
fought  on  a  Whitsunday.*  A  gentleman,  who 
was  a  wag  in  this  company,  laughed  at  the  ex- 
pression,  and  said,  *•  By  Mr.  Dawks^s  favour,  I 
warrant  you,  if  we  meet  them  on  Whitsunday 
or  Monday  we  shall  not  stand  upon  the  day  with 
them,  whether  it  be  before  or  after  the  holidays.' 
An  admirer  of  this  gentleman  stood  up,  and  told 
a  neighbour  at  a  distant  table  the  conceit ;  at 
which  indeed  we  were  all  very  merry.  These 
reflections,  in  the  writers  of  the  transactbns  of 
the  times,  seize  the  noddles  of  such  as  were  not 
bom  to  have  thoughts  of  their  own,  and  conse- 
quently lay  a  weight  upon  every  thing  which 
they  read  in  print  But  Mr.  Dawks  concluded 
his  paper  with  a  oourteoud  sentence,  which  was 
very  well  taken  and  applauded  by  the  whole 


company,  *  We  wish,'  says  he,  *  all  our  cus- 
tomers a  merry  Whitsuntide  and  many  of  them.' 
Honest  Icabod  is  as  extraordinary  a  man  oa  any 
of  our  fraternity,  and  as  particular.  His  style 
is  a  dialect  between  the  familiarity  of  talkmg 
and  writing,  and  his  letter  such  as  you  canrut 
distinguish  whether  print  ortnatmscript^*  which 
gives  us  a  refreshment  of  the  idea  from  what 
has  been  told  us  fVom  the  press  by  others.  This 
wishing  a  good  Tide  had  its  effect  upon  us,  and 
he  was  commended  for  his  salutation,  as  slpw- 
in^  as  well  the  capacity  of  a  bell-man  as  a  hu- 
torian.  My  distempered  old  acquaintance  read, 
in  the  next  place,  the  account  of  the  affiiirs 
abroad  in  the  Courant :  but  the  matter  was  told 
so  distinctly,  that  these  wanderers  thought  there 
was  no  news  in  it;  this  paper  differing  from 
the  rest,  as  a  history  from  a  romance^  The 
tautology,  the  contradiction,  the  doubts,  and 
wants  of  confirmations,  are  what  keep  up  iina- 
ginary  entertainments  in  empty  heads,  and  pro- 
duce neglect  of  their  own  affairs,  poverty,  and 
bankruptcy,  in  many  of  the  shop-sfalesmen ; 
but  turn  the  imaginations  of  those  of  a  little 
higher  orb  intodeliriumsof  dissatisfaction,  which 
is  seen  in  a  continual  fret  upon  all  that  touches 
their  brains,  but. more  par^cularly  upon  any 
advantage  obtained  by  their  country,  where 
they  are  considered  as  lunatics,  and  therefore 
tolerated  in  their  ravings. 

What  I  am  now  warning'  the  people  of  is^ 
that  the  newspapers  of  this  island  are  as  perni- 
cious to  weak  heads  in  England,  as  ever  books 
of  chivalry  to  Spain;  and  therefore  shall  do  all 
that  in  me  lies,  with  the  utmost  care  and  vigi- 
lance imaginable,  to  prevent  these  growing  evus. 
A  flaming  instance  of  this  malady  appeared  in 
my  old  acquaintance  at  this  time,  who,  afUr  be 
had  done  reading  all  his  papers,  ended  with  a 
thoughtful  air^  *  If  we  should  have  a  peace,  we 
should  then  know  for  certain  whether  it  was  the 
king  of  Sweden  that  lately  came  to  Dunkirk  V 
I  whispered  him,  and  desired  him  to  step  aside 
a  little  with  me.  When  I  had  opportunity,  I 
decoyed  him  into  a  coach,  in  order  for  his  mors 
eafl|y  conveyance  to  Moorfields.  The  man  went 
very  quietly  with  me ;  and  by  that  time  he  had 
brought  the  Swede  from  the  def^t  by  the  czar 
to  the  Boristhenes,  we  were  passing  by  Will*s 
coffee-house,  where  the  man  of  the  house  beck- 
oned to  us.  We  made  a  full  stop,  and  could  hear 
from  above  a  very  loud  voice  swearings  feiih 
some  expressions  towards  treason^that  the  subject 
in  France  toas  as  free  as  in  England.  Bu  dis- 
temper would  not  let  him  reflect,  that  his  own 
discourse  was  an  argument  of  the  contrary. 
They  told  him,  one  would  speak  with  him  lie- 
low.  He  came  immediately  to  our  coach-side. 
I  whispered  him,  *  that  I  had  an  order  to  carry 
him  to  the  Bastile.*  He  immediately  obeyra 
with  great  resignation :  for  to  this  sort  of  luna- 
tiCf  whose  brain  is  touched  for  the  French,  the 
name  of  a  gaol  in  that  kingdom  has  a  more 
agreeable  sound,  than  that  of  a  paternal  seat- in 
this  their  owq.  country.  It  happened  a  little 
unluckily  bringing  these  lunatics  together,  for 
they  immediately  fell  into  a  debate  ooncemiog 
the  greatness  of  their  respective  monarchs ;  cos 

•  Dawks'B  *  Letter'  was  dicolated  in  HO. 
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fbt  the  king  of  Sweden,  t&e  other  for  the  grand 
monarqiu  of  France.  This  gentleman  from 
WilPs  IB  now  next  door  to  the  upholsterer,  safe 
ki  his  apartment  in  my  Bedlam,  with  proper 
medicaments,  and  the  Aiercnre  Gallant  to  soothe 
his  imagination  that  he  is  actually  in  IVance. 
If;  therefore,  he  should  escape  to  Covent-garden 
again,  all  persons  aie  desired  to  lay  hold  of  him, 
and  deliver  him  to  Mr.  MorpheW,  my  overseer. 
At  the  same  time,  I  desire  all  true  subjects  to 
forbear  discourse  with  him,  any  otherwise  than, 
when  he  begins  to  fight  a  battle  for  France,  to 
tay, .  *  Sir,  I  hope  to  see  you  in  England.* 


No.  179.] 


Saturday,  June  1, 1710. 


Oh !  quis  me  gelidis  in  VQlIibus  Hemt 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  raxaorum  prntegat' umbra? 

Firg.  Qeorg.  ii.  488. 

Some  god  conduct  mp  to  l?^  sacred  shades, 

Or  lift  ma  higb  to  Ilemus'  nilly  <'^wn !     Dryden. 

■ 

Fnmt  my  oton  Aparttncnt,  Hay  31. 

In  this  parched  season,  next  to  the  pleasure 
of  going  into  the  country  is  that  of  hearing  fron^ 
k,  and  partaking  the  joys  of  it  in  description ; 
as  in  the  following  letter : 

•  Sir, — I  believe  you  will  forgive  me,  though 
1  write  to  you  a  very  long  epistle ;  since  it  re- 
lates to  th»  satisfaction  of  a  country  life,  "which 
I  know  you  would  lead,  if  you  could.  In  the 
first  place,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
one  of  the  most  luxurious  men  living ;  and  as  I 
am  such,  1  take  care  to  make  my  pleasures 
lasting,  by  following  none  btlt  such  as  are  inno- 
cent and  refined,  as  well  as,  in  some  measure, 
improving.  You  have  in  your  labours  been  so 
much  concerned  to  represent  the  actions  and 
passions  of  mankind,  that  the  whole  vegetable 
world  has  almost  escaped  your  observation :  but 
sure  there  are  gratifications  to  be  drawn  from 
thence,  which  deserve  to  be  recommended.  For 
your  better  information,  I  wish  you  could  visit 
your  old  friend  in  Cornwall.  You  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  many  alterations  I  have  made 
about  my  house,  and  how  much  I  have  im- 
proved my  estate  without  raising  the  rents  of  it. 

As  the  winter  engrosses  with  us  near  ti.  double 
portion  of  the  year,  the  three  delightful  vicissi- 
tudes being  crowded  almost  within  the  space  of 
six  months,  there  is  nothing  upon  which  I  have 
bestowed  so  much  study  and  expense,  as  in  con- 
triTing  means  to  soflen  the  severity  of  it,  and, 
if  possible,  to  establish  twelve  cheerful  months 
about  my  habitation.  In  order  to  this,  the 
charges  I  have  been  at  in  building  and  fnrnish- 
mg  a  green-house  will  perhaps  be  thought  some- 
what extravagant  by  a  great  many  gentlemen 
whose  revenues  exceed  mine.  But,  when  I 
Consider,  that  all  men  of  any  life  and  spirit  have 
^ir  inclinations  to  gratify ;  and  when  I  com- 
pate  the  sums  laid  out  by  the  generality  of  the 
men  o€  pleasure,  in  the  number  of  which  I 
alwaTB  rank  myself,  in  riotous  eating  and  drink- 
mg,  in  equipage  and  apparel,  upon  wenching, 
eamhig,  racing,  and  hunting ;  I  find,  upon  the 
balance,  that  the  indulging  of  my  humour 
oomoB  at  a  reafeonable  rate. 


*  Since  I  communicate  to  you  all  incidents, 
serious  and  trifibg,  even  the  death  of  a  but- 
terfly, that  fall  out  within  the  compass  of  my 
little  empire ;  you  will  not,  I  hope,  be  ill  pleased 
with  the  draught  I  now  send  you  of  my  little 
winter  paradise,  and  with  an  account  of  my  way 
of  amusing  myself  and  others  in  it. 

*  The  younger  Pliny*  you  know,  writes  a  long 
letter  to  his  friend  Gallus,  in  which  be  gives 
him  a  very  particular  plan  of  the  situation,  the 
conveniences,  and  the  agresableness  of  his  tilla. 
In  my  last,  you  may  remember,  I  promised  you 
something  of  this  kind.  Had  Pliny  lived  in  a 
northern  climate,  I  doubt  not  but  we  should 
have  found  a  very  complete  orangery  among  his 
epistles ;  and  I,  probably,  should  have  copied 
his  model,  instead  of  building  after  my  own 
fancy,  and  you  had  been  referred  to  him  mr  the 
history  of  my  late  exploits  in  architecture  :  by 
which  means  my  performances  woald  have 
made  a  better  figure,  at  least,  in  writing,  than 
they  are  like  to  make  at  present 

*  The  area  of  my  green-house  is  a  himdred 
paces  long,  fifly  broad,  and  the  roof  thirty  feet 
high.  The  wall  toward  the  north  is  of  solid  stone. 
On  the  south  side,  and  at  both  the  ends,  the 
stone  work  rises  but  three  feet  from  the  ground ; 
excepting  the  pilasters,  placed  at  convenient 
distances,  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  build- 
ing. The  intermediate  spaces  are  filled  up 
with  large  sashes  of  the  strongest  and  most 
transparent  glass.  The  middle  sash,  which  is 
wider  than  any  of  the  other,  serves  for  the  en- 
trance ;  to  which  you  mount  by  six  easy  steps, 
and  descend  on  the  inside  by  as  many.  This 
opens  and  shuts  with  greater  ease,  keeps  the 
wind  out  better,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more 
uniform  than  folding-doors. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  there  runs  a  ceiling 
thirty  feet  broad,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  is  enlivened  by  a  masterly  pencil,  with  all 
the  variety  of  rural  scenes  and  prospects,  which 
he  has.  peopled  with  the  whole  tribe  of  sylvan 
deities.  Their  characters  and  their  stories  are 
80  well  expressed,  that  the  whole  seems  a  col- 
lection of«ll  the  most  beautiful  fables  of  the 'an- 
cioiA  poets  translated  into  colours.  The  remain- 
ing spaces  of  the  roof,  ten  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  ceiling,  are  of  the  clearest  glass,  to  let  hi 
the  sky  and  clouds  from  above.  The  building 
points  full  east  and  west,  so  that  I  enjoy  the  sun 
while  he  is  above  the  horizon.  His  rays  are  im- 
proved through  the  glass ;  and  I  receive  through 
it  what  is  desirable  in  a  winter  sky,  without  the 
coarse  allay  of  the  season,  which  is  a"  kind  of 
sifting  or  straining  the  weather,  "l^y  gl-eena 
and  fiowers  are  as  sensible  as.  I  am  of  this 
benefit  They  flourish  and  lo^k^cheerful  as  in 
the  spring,  while  their  fellow-creatures  abroad 
are  starved  to  death.  I  must/  add,  that  a  mode, 
rate' expense  of  fire,  over  at^d  ahove  the  contri- 
bution 1  receive  froin  the  sdn,'  serves  to  keep  thi# 
large  room  in  a  due  temperature  tMtbeingshel- ' 
tered  irom  the  cold  winds  by  a  hill  oh  the  north, ' 
and  a  wood  on  the  east,  '   ' 

*  The  shell,  you  see,  is  both  agreeable  and 
convenient ;  and  now  you  shall  judge;  whether 
I  have  laid  out  the  floor  to  advantage. '  There 
goes  through  the  whole  length  of  it  a  spacious 
walk  of  the  finest  gravel,  nude  to  bind  and 
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unite  so  firmly  that  it  seems  one  continued 
stone ;  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  easier  to 
the  foot,  and  better  for  walkings,  than  if  it  were 
what  it  seems  to  be.  At  each  end  of  the  walk, 
on  the  one  and  on  the  other  side  of  it,  lies  a 
square  plot  of  grass  of  the  finest  turf^  and 
hrightest  verdure.  What  ground  remains  on 
both  sides,  between  these  little  smooth  fields  of 
green,  is  flagged  with  large  quarries  of  white 
marble ;  where  the  bine  veins  trace  out  such  a 
variety  of  irregular  windings,  through  the  clear 
surface,  that  Uiese  bright  plains  seem  full  of 
rivulets  and  streaming  meanders.  This,  to  my 
eye,  that  delights  in  simplicity,  is  inexpressibly 
more  beautiful  than  the  chequered  floors  which 
ore  so  generally  admired  by  others.  Upon  the 
right  and  upon  the  lefl,  along  the  gravel  walk, 
I  have  ranged  interchan£rcably  the  bay,  the  myr- 
tle, the  oranfife,  and  the  Temonptrees,  intermixed 
with  painted  hollies,  silver  firs,  and  pyramids 
of  yew ;  all  so  disposed,  that  every  tree  receives 
an  additional  beauty  from  'its  situation,  besides 
the  harmony  that  rises  from  the  disposition  of 
the  whole.  No  shade  cuts  too  strongly,  or 
breaks  in  harshly  upon  the  otiier ;  but  tJie  eye 
is  cheered  with  a  mild  rather  than  gorgeous 
diversity  of  greens. 

*  The  borders  of  the  four  grass-plots  are  gar. 
nished  with  pots  of  flower's.  Those  delicacies 
of  nature  recreate  two  senses  at  once ;  and  leave 
BU4^  delightful  and  gentle  impressions  upon  the 
brain,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  them  of  equal 
force  with  the  softest  airs  of  music,  toward  the 
smoothing  of  our  tempers^  In  the  centre  of 
every  plot  is  a  statue.  The  figures  I  have  made 
choice  of  are  a  Venus,  an  Adonis,  a  DionOi  and 
an  Apollo;  such  excellent  copies,  as  to  raise 
the  same  delight  as  we  should  draw  from  the 
sight  of  the  ancient  originals. 

*  The  north  wall  would  have  been  but  a  tire- 
some waste  to  the  eye,  if  I  had  not  diversified 
it  with  the  most  lively  ornaments,  suitable  to 
the  place.  To  this  intent,  I  have  been  at  tlie 
expense  to  lead,  over  arches,  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  a  plentiful  store  of  spring. water,  which 
a  beautiful  Naiad,  placed  as  high  as  i|  possible 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  pours  out  from  an  vrn. 
This,  by  a  fall  of  above  twenty  feet,  makes  a 
most  delightful  cascade  into  a  bason,  that  opens 
wide  within  the  marble  floor  on  that  side.  At 
a  reasonable  distance,  on  either  hand  of  the 
cascade,  the  wall  is  hollowed  into  two  spreading 
scollops,  each  of  which  receives  a  couch  of  green 
velvet,  and  ^rms  at  the  same  time  a  canopy 
oyer  them.  Next  to  them  come  two  large  avia- 
ries, which  are  likewise  let  into  the  stone. 
These  are  "succeded  by  two  grottos,  set  off  with 
all  the  pleasing  rudeness  of  shells,  and  moss, 
and  cragged  stones,  imitating,  in  miniature, 
rocks  and  precipices,  the  most  dreadful  and  gi- 
gantic works  of  nature.  After  the  grottos,  you 
have  two  niches ;  the  one  inhabited  by  Ceres, 
with,  her  sickle  and  sheaf  of  wheat ;  and  the 
other  by  Pomona,  who,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  gooa  cheer,  pours  a  bounteous  autumn  of 
fruits  out  of  her  horn.  Last  of  all  come  two 
colonies  of  bees,  whose  stations  lying  east  and 
west,  the  one  is  saluted  by  tlic  rising,  the  other 
by  the  setting  sun.  These,  all  of  thmi  being 
placed  at  proportioned  intervals,  furnitih  oi»t  thq 


whole  length  of  the  wall ;  and  the  spaces  that  lie 
between  are  painted  in  fresco,  by  the  same  hand 
that  has  enriched  my  ceiling. 

*Now,  sir,  you  see  my  whole  contrivance  to 
elude  the  rigour  of  the  year,  \o  bring  a  north- 
ern  climate  nearer  the  sun,  and  to  exempt  my- 
self  ft-om  the  common  fate  of  my  countrymen. 
I  must  detain  you  a  little  longer,  to  tell  you  that 
I  never  enter  this  deUcious  retirement,  but  my 
spirits  are  revived,  and  a  sweet  cbmplacency 
difl*uses  itself  over  my  whole  mind.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  with  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,  where  the  music  of  falling  waters,  the 
symphony  of  birds,  the  gentle  hummingof  bees, 
the  breath  of  flowers,  the  fine  imagery  of  paint- 
ing and  sculptare ;  in  a  word,  the  beauties  and 
the  charms  of  nature  and  of  art,  court  all  my 
faculties,  refresh  the  fibres  >of  the  brain,  and 
smooth  every,  avenue  of  thought  ?  What  pleasing 
meditations,  what  agreeable  wanderings  of  the 
mind,  and  what  deUcious  slumbers,  have  I  en- 
joyed here  7  And  when  I  turn  up  Boxoe  mas- 
terly writer  to  my  imagination,  methinks  here 
his  beauties  appear  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,  and  the  rays  of  his  genius  shoot  upon  me 
with  greater  force  and  brightness  than  ordinary. 
This  place  likewise  keepe  the  whole  family  in 
good  humour,  in  a  season  wherein  gloominess  of 
temper  prevails  universally  in  tliis  island.  My 
wife  does  oflcn  touch  her  lute  in  one  of  the  grot- 
tos, and  my  daughter  sings  to  it ;  while  the  la- 
dies with  you,  amidst  all  the  divere;ion8  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  most  affluent  fortunes,  are  fret, 
ting  and  repining  beneath  a  louring  sky  for 
they  know  not  what  In  the  greerUiouse  we 
oflen  dine,  we  drink  tea,  we  dance  country-, 
dances ;  and,  what  is  the  chief  pleasure  of  ell, 
we  entertain  our  neighbours  in  it,  and  by  this 
means  contribute  very  much  to  mend  the  cli- 
mate five  or  six  miles  about  us.  I  am,  your 
most  humble  servant,  T.  8.* 


No.  180.] 


Tuesday,  June  3, 1710. 


Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes. 

Hor,  1  Ep.  xviti.  S9. 

Their  folly  pleads  the  privilege  of  wealth. 

Fi-om  my  oton  Apartment,  June  2. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter  which  accuses  me  of 
partiality  in  the  administration  of  the  Censor- 
ship; and  says,  that  I  have  been  VBry  free 
wiUi  tlic  lower  part  of  mankind,  but  extremely 
cautious  in  representations  of  matters  which' 
concern  men  of  condition.  Tliis  correspondent 
takes  upon  him  also  to  say,  the.  upholsterer  was 
not  undone  by  turning  politician,  but  bcckme 
bankrupt  by  trusting  his  goods  to  persons  of' 
quality ;  and  demands  of  mc,  that  I  should  do 
justice  upon  such  as  brought  poverty  and  dis- 
tress upon  tlie  world  below  them,  while  they 
themselves  were  sunk  in  pleasures  and  lux 
ury,  supported  at  the  expense  of  .tliose  veiy 
persons  whom  they  treated  with  negligence,  as 
if  they  did  not  know  whether  they  dealt  with 
thorn  or  not.  Tliis  is  a  very  heavy  accusation, 
both  of  ine,  nnd  such  as  the  man  ag*jrieved  ac- 
cu9f*s  inc  of  ti»Icrating.     For  tin's  reason,  1  re. 
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tolled  to  Uke  this  matlex  into  consideration ; 
and  upon  very  little  meditation,  coold  call  to 
my  memory  many  instances  which  made  this 
complaint  far  from  being  groundless.    The  root 
of  this  evil  does  not  always  proceed  from  injus- 
tico  in  the  men  of  figure,  but  oflen  from  a  false 
grandeur  which  they  take  upon  them  in  being 
unacquainted  with  their  own  business ;  not  con- 
sidering bow  mean  a  part  they  act,  when  their 
names  and  characters  are  subjected  to  the  little 
arts  of  their  servants  and  dependants.     I'ho 
overseers  of  the  poor  are  a  people  who  have  no 
Freat  rc^tation  for  the  discharge  of  their  trust ; 
bat  are  much  less  scandalous  than  the  overseers 
of  the  rich.     Ask  a  young  fellow  of  a  great 
estate,  who  was  that  odd  felloW  that  spoko  to 
him  in  a  public  place  ?  he  answers,  *  one  that 
does  my  business.*     It  is,  \Ath  many,  a  natural 
consequence  of  being  a  man  of  fortune,  that 
they  are  not  to  understand  the  disposal  of  it; 
snd  they  long  to  come  to  their  estates,  only  to 
pat  themselves  under  new  guardianship.    Nay, 
I  have  known  a  young  feJIoW,  who  was  ronru- 
larly  bred  ati  attorney,  and  was  a  very  expert 
one  until  he  had  an  estate /aZ/en  to  him.  The  mo- 
ment that  happened,  he,  who  could  before  prove 
the  next  land  h^  cast  hiscyo  upon  his  own,  and 
was  80  sharp,  that  a  man  at  first  sight  would 
give  him  a  small  sum  for  a  general   receipt, 
whether  he  owed  him  any  tiling  or  not ;  such  a 
one,  I  say,  have  I  seen,  upon  coming  to  an  es- 
tate, forget  all  his  diffidence  of  mankind,  and 
become  the  most  manageable  thing  breathing. 
He  immediately  wanted  a  stirring  man  to  take 
upon,  him  his  afioiis,  to.rcocive  and  pay,  and  do 
every  thing  which  he  himself  was  now  too  fine 
a  gentleman  to  understand.     It  is  pleasant  to 
ooosider,  that  he  who  would  have  got  an  estate, 
had  he  not  come  to  one,  will  certainly  starve 
because  one  fell  to  him ;  but  such  contradictions 
are  we  to  ourselves,  and  any  change?  of  life  is 
insunportable  to  some  natures. 

It  is  a  mistaken  sense  of  superiority,  to  be- 
lief a  figure,  or  equipage,  gives  men  prece- 
dejice  to  their  neighbours.  Nothing  can  create 
rApcct  from  mankind,  but  laying  obligations 
lipon  them ;  and  it  may  very  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded, that  if  it  were  put  into  a  due  balance, 
according  to  the  true  state  of  tlic  account,  many 
who  believe  themselves  in  possession  of  a  large 
■hare  of  dignityjn  the  world,  must  give  place 
to  their  inferiors.  The  greatest  of  all  distinctions 
in  civil  Ufe  is  that  of  debtor  and  creditor  ;  and 
there  needs  no  great  progress  in  logic  to  know 
which,  in  that  case,  is  the  advantageous  side. 
He  who  can  say  to  another,  *  Pray,  master,*  or, 
'Pray, my  lord,  give  me  my  own,*  can  as  justly 
teU  him,  ^  It  is  a  fantastical  distinction  you  take 
upon  you,  to  pretend  to  pass  upon  the  world  for 
njy  master  or  lord,  when,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  wear  your  livery,  you  owe  me  wages;  or, 
while  I  wait  at  your  door,  you  are  ashamed  to 
Mcme  until  you  have  paid  my  bill.* 

The  good  old  way  among  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
Iuid,to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  over  the 
lower  rank,  was  by  their  bounty,  munificence, 
and  hospitality ;  and  it  is  a  very  unhappy  change, 
if  at  present,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  the 
luxury  of  the  gentry  is  supported  by  the  credit 
of  the  trader.    This  is  what  my  correspondent 


pretends  to  prove  out  of  his  own  books,  and 
those  of  Ills  whole  neighbourhood.  He  has  the 
confidence  to  say,  that  there  is  a  mug-house  near 
Long-icre,  where  you  may  every  evening  hear 
an  exact  account  of  distresses  of  tl)is  kind.  One 
complains  that  such  a  lady's  finery  is  the  oc- 
casion that  his  own  wife  and  daughter  appear 
80  long  in  the  same  gown.  Anotlier,  that  all 
the  furniture  of  her  visiting  apartment  are  no 
more  hers,  than  the  scenery  of  a  play  are  the 
proper  goods  of  the  actress.  Nay,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  same  table,  you  may  hear  a  butcher 
and  poulterer  say,  tliat,  at  their  proper  charge, 
all  tliat  family  has  been  maintained  since  they 
last  came  to  town. 

Tho  free  manner  in  which  people  6f  fashion 
are  discoursed  on  at  such  meetings,  is  but  a  jusl 
reproach  of  their  failures  in  this  kind  ;  but  the 
melancholy  relations  of  the  great  necessities 
tradesmen  arc  driven  to,  who  support  their  credit 
in  spite  of  the  faithless  promises  which  are  made 
them,  and  tlie  abatement  which  tJiey  sufier 
when  paid  by  the  extortion  of  upper  servants,  is 
what  would  Htop  tho  most  thoughtless  man  in 
the  career  of  his  pleasures,  if  rightly  represented 
to  him. 

If  this  matter  be  not  very  speedily  amended, 
I  shall  think  fit  to  print  exact  lists  of  all  persons 
who  arc  not  at  their  own  disposal,  though  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  f  and  as  the  trader  is 
made  bankrupt  for  absence  from  his  abode,  so 
shall  Uie  gentleman  for  being  at  home,  if,  when 
Mr.  Morphew  calls,  he  cannot  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  passes  in  his  own  family.  Ailer 
this  fair  warning,  no  one  ought  to  think  him- 
self hardly  dealt  with,  if  I  take  upon  me  to  pro- 
nounce him  no  longer  master  of  his  estate,  wife, 
or  family,  than  he  continues  to  improve,  cherish, 
and  maintain  thorn  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
property,  witJiout  incursions  upon  his  neighbour 
in  any  of  these  particulars. 

According  to  that  excellent  philosopher,  Epic- 
tetus,  we  arc  all  but  acting  parts  in  a' play  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  dibtinction  iii  itsoU^to  be  high  or  low,^ 
but  to  become  the  parts  we  are  to  pcrlbrm.  I 
am  by  my  otlicc  prompter  on  this  occasion ;  and 
shall  give  those  who  are  a  little  out  in  their 
parts,  such  soft  hints  as  may  help  Uiem  to  pro- 
ceed, without  letting  it  be  known  to  the  audience 
they  were  out;  but  if  tliey  run  quite  out  of  cha- 
racter, tiiey  iiiust  be  called  oil*  the  stage,  and 
receive  parts  more  suitable  to  their  genius.  Ser- 
vile compl.iisancc  shall  degrade  a  man  frcmi  his 
honoiu:  and  quality,  and  haughtiness  be  yet 
more  debased.  Fortune  shall  no  longer  appro- 
priate distinctions,  but  nature  direct. us  in  the 
disposition  both  of  retyped  and  diecountenance. 
A»  there  are  toin}wrs  made  for  command,  and 
others  for  obedience  ;  so  there  are  men  born  for 
acquiring  possessions,  and  others  incapable  of 
being  otliCr  than  mere  lodgers  in  tho  houses  of 
their  ancestors,  and  have  it  not  in  their  very 
composition  to  be  proprietors  of  any  thing. 
These  men  are  moved  only  by  the  mere  eftects 
of  impulse :  their  good-will  and  discstecm  are 
to  be  regarded  equally ;  for  neither  is  the  elVect 
of  their  judgment*  This  loose  temper  is  that 
which  makes  a  man,  what  Sallust  so  well  re- 
marks to  happen  frecjuontly  in  the  same  person, 
to  bo  covetous  of  what  is  another's,  and  profuse 
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f)f  what  is  hif  own.  This  sort  of  men  is  usually 
amiable  to  ordinary  eyes ;  but,  in  the  sight  of 
reason,  nothing  is  laudable  but  what  is  guided 
by  reason.  The  covetous  prodigal  is  of  all  others 
the  worst  man  in  society.  If  he  would  but  take 
time  to  look  into  himself,  he  would  find  his  soul 
all  over  gashed  with  broken  vows  and  promises ; 
and  his  retrospect  on  his  actions  would  not  con- 
sist of  reflections  upon  those  good  resolutions, 
afler  mature  thought,  which  are  the  true  life  of 
a  reasonable  creature,  but  the  nauseous  memory 
pf  imperfect  pleasures,  idle  dreams,  and  occa- 
sional amusements.  To  follow  such  dissatis- 
fying pursuits,  is  it  possible  to  suffer  the  igno- 
miny of  being  unjust  ?  I  remember  in  TuTly's 
Epistle,  in  the  recommendation  of  a  man  to  an 
cffair  which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  mo- 
ney, it  is  said, '  You  may  trust  him,  Tqt  he  is  a 
frugal  man.*  It  is  certain,  he  who  has  not  re- 
gard to  strict  justice  in  the  commerce  of  life, 
can  be  capable  of  no  good  action  in  any  other 
kind  ;  but  he,  who  lives  below  his  income,  lays 
up,  every  moment  ofV^ife,  armour  against  a  base 
world,  that  will  cover  all  his  fi^ailties  while  ho 
is  so  fortified,  and  ezaggente  them  when  he  is 
naked  ^d  defenceless. 

'  ADVtaKTISSMENT.' 

A  stag^-eeach  sets  out  exactly  at  six  from 
Nando*8  coffee-house  to  Mr.  Tiptoe^s  dancing, 
school,  and  returns  at  deven  every  evening,  for 
one  shillinrand  fbur-pence. 

N.  B.  Dancing  shoes,  not  exceeding  four 
inches  height  in  the  heels,  and  periwigs,  not  ex- 
ceeding tiiree  feet  in  length,  are  carried  in  the 
coach-box  gratis^ 


irSisi.] 


Tuesday,  June  6, 1710. 


■  Dies,  ni  fhllor,  adest,  qnem  semper  aoerbum, 
Semper  bonoratum,  sic  dii  voluiatis,  habebo. 

Virg.  JEn.  V.  40. 

»      And  ftow  the  risiii|t  day  reDews  tbe  year, 

A  day  for  eVer  sad,  for  ever  dear.  Dryden, 

From  my  man  Apartment,  June  5. 

Thkrb  are  those  among  mankind,  who  oan 
enjoy  no  relish  of  their  being,  except  the  world 
is  made  acquainted  with  all  that  relates  to  them, 
and  think  every  thing  lost  that  passes  unob- 
served ;  but  others  find  a  solid  delight  in  steal- 
ing by  the  crowd,  and  modelling  their  life  after 
such  a  manner,  as  is  as  much  above  the  appro- 
bation as  the  practice  of  the  vulgar.  Life  being 
too  short  to  give  instances  great  enough  of  true 
iViendship  or  good- will,  some  sages  have  thought 
i%  pious  to  preserve  a  certain  reverence  for  the 
manes  of  their  deceased  friends;  and  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  certain  seasons,  to  commemorate  in  their  own 
thoughts  such  of  their  acquaintance  who  have 
gone  before  them  out  of  this  iifb.  And  indeed, 
when  we  are  advanced  in  years,  there  is  not  a 
more  pleasing  entertainment,  than  to  recollect 
in  a  gloomy  moment  the  many  we'  have  parted 
with,  that  nave  been  dear  and  agreeable  to  us, 
and  to  cast  a  melancholy  thought  or  two  after 
those,  with  whom,  pjerhaps,  we  have  indulged 
cuirselves  in  whole  nights  of  mirth  and  jollity. 


With  such  inclinations  fn  my  lieart  I  w^nt  to 
my  closet  yesterday  in  the  evening,  and  resolved 
to  be  sorrowfbl ;  upon  which  occasion  I  could 
not  but  look  witli  disdain  upon  myself,  that 
though  aU  the  reasons  which  I  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  many  of  my  friends  are  now  as  for- 
cible as  at  the  moment  of  their  departure,  yet 
did  not  my  heart  swell  with  the  same  sorrow 
which  I  felt  at  that  time ;  but  I  could,  without 
tears,  reflect  upon  many  pleasing  adventures  I 
have  had  with  some,  who  have  long  been  blended 
with  common  eitrth.  Though  it  is  by  thfe  be. 
neflt  of  natu]^,  that'  length  of  time  thus  blots 
out  the  violence  of  afflictions ;  yet,  with  tern- 
pers  too  much  given  to  pleasure,  it  is  almost  ne- 
cessary to  revive  the  old  places  of  grief  in  our 
memory  ;  and  ponder  step  by  step  on  past  fife, 
to  lead  the  mind  into  that  sobriety  of  thought 
which  poises  th&  heart,  and  makes  it  beat  with 
due  time,  without  being  quickened  with  desire, 
or  retarded  with  despair,  from  its  proper  and 
equal  motion.  When  we  wind  up  a  clock  that 
is  out  of  order,  to  make  it  go  well  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  do  not  immediately  set  thi^  hand  to  the 
present  instant,  hot  we  make  it  stllke  the  round 
of  all  its  hours,  before  it  can  rftjovcr  the  regu- 
larity of  its  time.  Such,  thought  I,  shall  be  my 
method  this  evening ;  and  since  it  is  that  day 
of  the  year  which  I  dedicate  to  the  memory  of 
such  in  another  life  as  I  much  delighted  in 
when  living,  an  hour  or  two  shall  be  sacred  to 
sorrow  and  their  memory,  while  I  run  over  all 
the  melancholy  circumstances  of  this  kind 
which  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  whole  life. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was 
upon  thQ  death  o^  laj  father,*  at  i^hich  time  I 
was  not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  bdt  was  rather 
amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  pos- 
sessed with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody 
wad  willing  to  play  with  me.  1  remember  I 
Went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  axid  my 
mother  sat  weeping  alone  bv  it.  I  had  my 
battledore  in  my  hand,  and  mil  a  beatingf.the 
coffin,  and  calling  Papa ;  for,  I. know  not  l^w, 
I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked 
there.  My  mother  catched  me  in  her  ai 
and,  tr&nsported  beyond  all  patience  of  the  si^ 
lent  grief  she  was  before  in^  she  almost  smo- 
thered me  in  her  embraces ;  and  told  me  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  '  Papa  could  not  hear  me,  and 
would  play  with  me  no  mor«^  for  they  were 
going  to  put  him  under  ^ound,  whence,  he 
could  never  come  to  us  again.*  She  was  a  very 
beautifid  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit,  and  there  was 
a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildnoss  of 
her  transport ;  which,  methought,  struck  me 
with  an  instinct  of  sorrow,  that,  before  I  was 
sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of 
my  heart  ever  since.    The  mind  in  in&ncy  is, 

*  This  anecdote  of  Steele's  hiRlory  seems  lo  have  et- 
carped  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biof. 
Britaiov  Steele's  (bther  was  a  counaellor  at  law,  asd 
some  time  private  secretary  to  James  I.  diUcc  of  Ormond. 
His  son  (Sir  Richard)  was  born  at  Dubfin,  but  of  Eng- 
lish extraction,  probanly  about  the  year  1676 ;  and  being 
brought  to  London  very  young,  he  was  put  to  school  at 
the  Cbarter-liouse,  ns  it  seems,  by  the  direction  of  Ms 
patron,  Jam^  1.  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  one  of  the 
governors  of  that  hospital,  and  who,  if  he  bad  lived 
long  enough,  might  probably  have  been  veryserviceaUs 
to  our  author. 
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metbinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  end  re- 
ceives impressions  so  fordble,  that  they  are  as 
hatd  to  be  removed  by  reason,  as  any  mark  wi|h 
which  a.  child  is  born  is  to  be  taken  away  by 
any  future  application.  Hence  it  is,  that  good- 
nature in  me  is  no  merit ;  but  having  been  so  fre- 
quently  overwhelmed  with  her  tears  before  T 
knew  the  cause  of  any  affliction,  or  could  draw 
defences  fi-um  roy  own  judgment,  I  imbibed 
commiseration,  remorse,  and  an  unmanly  gentle- 
ness of  mind,  which  has  since  insnared  mc  i^to 
ten  thousand  calamities;  from  whence  I  can 
reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a 
humour  as  I  am  now  in,  I  can  the  better  indulge 
myself  in  the  soilness  of  humanity,  and  enjoy 
that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the  me- 
mory of  past  afflictions. 

We,  that  are  very  old,  are  better  able  to  re. 
member  things  which  befell  us  in  our  distant 
youth,  than  ue  passages  of  later  days.  For 
this  reason  it  is,  that  the  companions  of  my 
itrqnf  and  vigorous,  years  present  themselves 
more  uniBediately  to  me  in  this  office  of  sorrj^w. 
Untimely  and  unbaj»py  deaths  are  what  we  are 
most  apt  to  4ament ;  so  little  are  we  able  to 
make  it  indififereot  when  ii  thing  happens, 
though  we  know  it  must  happen.  Thus  we 
groan  under  life,  and  bewail  those  who  are  re- 
Eeved  from  it  Every  object  that  returns  to 
our  imagination  raises  di^erent  passions,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstance  of  their  departure. 
Who  can  have  lived  in  an  army,  and  in  a  serious 
hour  reflect  upon  the  many  gay  and  agreeable 
men  that  might  long  have  flourished  in  the  arts 
bf  peace,  and  not  join  with  the  imprecations  of 
the  fatherless  and  widow  on  the  tyrant  to  whose 
ambition  they  fell  sacrifices  7  But  gallant  men, 
who  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  move  rather  our 
veneration  than  our  pity ;  and  we  gather  relief 
enough  from  their  own  contempt  of  death,  to 
make  that  no  evil,  which  was  approached  with 
so  much  cheerfulness,  .and  attended  with  so 
much  honour.  But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  great  parts  of  life  on  such  occasions, 
and  insteui  of  lamenting  those  who  stood  ready 
t*  give  death  to  those  fVom  whom  they  had  the 
forUme  to  receive  it ;  I  say,  when  we  let  our 
&ouffhts  wander  from  such  noble  objects,  and 
consider  the  havoc  which  is  made  among  the 
tender  and  the  innocent,  pity  enters  with  an 
unmixed  soflness,  and  possesses  all  our  souls  at 
once. 

Here  (were  the  words  to  express  such  senti- 
ments with  proper  tenderness)  I  should  record 
the  beauty,  innoeence,  and  untimely  death,  of 
the  first  object  my  eyes  evex.  beheld  with  love. 
The  beauteous  virgin  !  how  ignorantly.  did  she 
eharm,  how  carelessly  excel  ?  Oh  Death !  thou 
hast  right  to  the  bold,  to  the  ambitious,  to 
the  high,  and  to  the  haughty ;  but  why  this 
cruelty  to  the  himible,  to  the  meek,  to  the  un. 
discerning,  to  the  thoughtless  7  Nor  age,  nor 
business,  nor  distress,  can  erase  the  dear  image 
from  my  imagination.  In  the  same  week,  I 
saw  her  dressed  for  a  ball,  and  in  a  shroud. 
How  ill  did  the  habit  of  death  become  the  pretty 

trifler  7    I  stiU  behold  the  smiling  earth ^A 

large  train  of  disasters  were  coming  on  to  my 
memoTTt  when  roy  servant  knocked  at  my 
dontdoor,  and  interrupted  ^e  with  a  letter, 


attended  with  a  Hamper  of  wine,  of  the  same 
sort  with  that  which  is  to  be  put  to  sale  on 
Thursday  next«  at  Garraway*s  coffee-house. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  it,  I  sent  for  three  of  my 
fViends.  We  are  §p  intimate,  that  we  can  be 
company  in  whatever  state  of  mind  we  meet, 
and  can  entertain  each  other  wi^out  expecting 
always  to  rejoice.  The  wine  we  found  to  be 
generous  and  warming,  but  with  such  a  heat 
as  moved  us  rather  to  be  cheerful  than  firolick- 
some.  It  revived  the  spirits,  without  firine  the 
blood.  We  commended  it  until  two  of  the 
clock  this  morning;  and  having  to-day  met  a 
little  before  dinner,  we  found,  Uiat  though  we 
drank  two  bottles  a  man,  we  had  much  more 
reason  to  recollect  than  forget  what  had  passed 
the  night  before. 
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Spectarot  pspulum^ludis  attentius  ipsis. 

Jl9r.  1  £p.  ii.  197. 

Tlie  crowd  would  more  delij^ht  the  langhing  sage,* 
Tban  all  tlie  farce,  and  follies  of  the  stage. 

FraneU, 

Sheer-lane,  Junt  7 

The  town  grows  so  very  empty»  that  the 
greater  number  of  my  g/^y  characters  are  fled 
out  of  my  sight  into  i&  country.  My  beaux 
are  now  shepherds,  and  my  belles  woed-nymphs. 
They  are  lolling  over  rivulets,  end  covered  with 
shades,  while  we  who  remain  in  town,  hurry 
through  the  dust  about  impertinenciest  without 
knowing  the  happiness  of  leisure  and  retire* 
ment  To  add  to  this  calamity,  even  the  actors 
are  going  to  desert  us  for  a  season,  and  we  shall 
not  shorUy  have  so  much  as  a  landscape  or  a 
forest  scene  to  refresh  ourselved  with  in  the 
midst  of  our  fatigues.  .This  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  sensible  a  loss  to  any  other  as  to  me ;  for 
I.  confess  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  delights  to  sit 
unobserved  and  unknown  in  the  gallery,  and 
entertain  myself  either  with  what  is  personated 
on  the  stage,  or  observe  what  appearances  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  audience.  If  there  were 
no  other  good  consequences  in  a  play-house,  than 
that  BO  many  persons  of  different  ranks  and  con. 
ditions  are  placed  there  in  their  most  pleasing 
aspects,  that  prospect  only  wotild  be  very  far 
from  being  below  the  pleasures  of  a  wise  man. 
There  is  not  one  person  you  can  see,  in  whom, 
if  you  look  with  an  inclination  to  be  pleased, 
you  may  not  behold  something  worthy  or 
agreeable.  Our  thoughts  are  in  our  features ; 
and  the  visage  of  those  in  whom  love,  rage, 
anger,  jealousy,  or  envy»  have  their  frequent 
mansions,  carries  the  traces  of  those  passions 
wherever  the  amorous,  the  choleric,  the  jealous, 
or  the  envious,  are  pleased  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. However,  the  assembly  at  a  play  is 
usually  made  up  of  such  as  have  a  sense  of  some 
elegance  in  pleasure ;  by  which  means  the  audi, 
ence  is  generally  composed  of  those  who  have 
gentle  affections,  or  at  least  of  such,  as  at  tliat 
time,  are  in  the  best  humour  you  can  ever  fhid 
them.    This  has  insensibly  a  good  eflbct  upon 
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our  spirits;  and  the  musical  airs  which  are 
played  to  us,  put  the  whole  company  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  pleasure,  and  by  conse- 
quence,  for  that  time,  equal  in  humour,  in  for- 
tune, and  in  quality.  Thu%far  we  g^ain  only  by 
comings  into  an  audience ;  but  if  we  find,  added 
to  this,  the  beauties  of  proper  action,  the  force 
of  eloquence,  and  the  gaiety  of  well-placed  liirhts 
and  scenes,  it  is  being  happy,  and  seeing  others 
happy,  for  two  hours :  a  duration  of  bliss  not  at 
all  to  be  slighted  by  so  short-lived  a  creature  as 
man.  Why  then  should  not  the  duty  of  the 
player  be  had  in  much  more  esteem  thaij  it  is  at 
present  ?  If  tlie  merit  of  a  performance  is  lo 
be  valued  according  to  the  talents  which  arc  ne- 
cessary to  it,  the  qualifications  of  a  player  should 
raise  him  much  above  the  arts  and  ways  of  life 
which  we  call  mercenary  or  mechanic.  When 
we  look  round  a  lull  house,  and  behold  bo  few 
that  can,  though  they  set  themselves  out  to 
show  as  much  as  the  persons  on  the  stage  do, 
come  up  to  what  they  would  appear  even  in 
dumb  show  ;  how  much  does  the  actor  deserve 
our  approbation,  who  adds  to  the  advantage  of 
looks  and  motions,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  dignity, 
the  humility,  the  sorrow,  and  the  triumph,  suita- 
ble to  the  cTiaractcr  l^e  personates  ? 

It  may  possibly  bo  imagined  by  severe  men, 
that  I  am  too  frequent  in  the  mention  of  tlie 
theatrical  reprcscntatious ;  but  who  is  not  ex- 
cessive  in  the  discourse  of  what  he  ^extremely 
likes  ?  Eugenic  can  lead  you  to  a  gallery  of  fine 
pictures,  which  collection  ho  is  always  in- 
creasing^. Crassus,  through  woods  and  forests, 
to  which  he  designs  to  add  the  neighbouring 
counties.  These  ^re  great  and  noble  instances 
of  Uieir  magnificence.  The  players  are  my 
pictures,  and  their  scenes  my  territories.  By 
communicating  the  pleasure  I  take  in  tliem,  it 
may  in  some  measure  add  to  men's  gratification 
this  Way  ;  as  viewing  the  choice  and  wealtli  oT 
Eugenio.and  Crassus  augments  the  enjoyments 
of  those  whom  thoy  entertain,  with  a  prospect 
of  such  possessions  as  would  not  otherwise  fall 
within  the  reach  of  their  fortunes. 

It  is  a  very  good  ofiice  one  mai>  does  anotlier, 
when  he  tells  him  the  manner  of  his  being 
pleased  ;  and  I  have  oflen  thought,  that  a  com- . 
mont  upon  the  capacities  of  the  players  would 
very  mucli  improve  the  delight  that  way,  and 
impart  it  to  those  who  otherwise  have  no  sense 
of  it. 

The  first  of  the  present  stage  are  Wilks  and 
Cibber,  perfect  actors  in  tlieir  different  kinds. 
Wilks  has  a  singular  talent  in  representing  the 
graces  of  nature;  Cibbor  the  deformity  in  the 
affectation  of  them.  Were  I  a  writer  of  plays, 
I  should  never  employ  either  of  them  in  parts 
which  had  not  their  bent  this  way.  This  is  seen 
in  the  inimitable  strain  and  run  of  good  humour 
which  is  kept  up  in  the  character  of  Wildair, 
and  in  the  nice  and  delicate  abuse  of  under- 
standing in  that  of  Sir  Novelty.  Cibber,  in 
anotlier  light,  hits  exquisitely  the  Jltit  civility 
of  an  affected  gentleman-usher,  and  Wilks  the 
easy  frankness  of  a  gentleman. 

If  you  would  observte  tlie  force  of  the  same 
capacities  in  higher  life,  can  any  thing  be  more 
ingenuouiB  than  the  behaviour  of  prince  Harry, 
when  his  father  checks  him  ?  any  thing  more 


exasperating  than  that  of  Richard^  when  he  hi- 
suits  his  superiors  ?  To  beseech  gracefully,  to 
approach  respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn,  to  love, 
are  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  be  made  to 
shine  with  the  utmost  beauty.  To  raUy  plea- 
santly, to  scorn  artfully,  to  flatter,  to  ridicole, 
'and  to  neglect,  are  what  Cibber  would  perform 
witii  no  less  excellence. 

When  actors  are  considered  with  a  view  to 
their  talents,  it  is  not  only  the  pleasure  of  thit 
hiyir  Qf  action,  which  tlie  spectators  gain  from 
tiicir  performance  ;  but  the  opposition  of  right 
and  wrong  on  the  stage,  would  have  its  fi)rQB  in 
the  assistance  of  our  judgments  on  other  occa- 
sions. I  have  at  present'  under  my  tutelage  a 
young  poet,  who,  I  design,  shall  entertain  the 
town  the  ensuing  winter.  And  as  he  does 
me  the  honour  to  let  me  see  his  comedy  as  he 
writes  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  parts 
fit  the  geniuses  of  tlie  several  actors,  as  exactly 
as  their  habits  can  thieir  bodief.  And  because 
the  two  I  have  mentioned  are  to  perform  the 
principal  parts,  I  have  prevailed  with  the  house 
to  let  the  *■  Careless  Husband*  be  acted  on  Tues- 
day next,  that  my  young  author  may  have  a 
view  of  tiie  play,  wljic'i  is  acted  to  perfection 
both  by  theni  and  ail  concerned  in  it ;  as  being 
born  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  written 
with  an  exact  knowledge  of  tlie  abilities  of  the 
performers.  Mr.  Wilks  will  do  his  best  in  this 
play,  because  it  is  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  Mr. 
Cibber,  because  he  writ  it.  Besides  which,  all 
tlie  great  beauties  wc  have  left  in  town,  or  with- 
in cull  of  it,  will  be  present,  because  it  is  the 
last  play  this  season.  This  opportunity  will^  I 
hope,  inflame  my  pupil  with  such  generous  no- 
tions,  from  seeing  so  fair  an  assembly  as  will 
be  then  present,  that  his  play  may  be  composed 
of  sentiments  and  characters  proper  to  be  pre- 
sented to  such  ai>  audience.  His  drama  at  pre- 
sent has  only  the  outlines  drawn.  There  are, 
I  find,  to  be  in  it  alV  the  reverend  offices  of  life 
(such  as  regard  to  parents,  husbands,  and  hmiour- 
able  lovers)  preserved  with  the  utmost  care ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  agreeableness  of  be- 
haviour, witli  the  intermLxture  of  pleasing  pas- 
sions which  arise  from  innocence  and  virtue, 
interspersed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  to  be 
charming  and  agreeable,  shall  appear  the  natural 
consequence  of  being  virtuous.  This  great  end 
is  one  of  those  I  propose  to  40  in  my  censor- 
ship ;  but  if  I  find  a  thin  house  on  an  occasion 
when  such  work  is  to  be  promoted,  my  pupil 
shall  return  to  his  commons  at  Oxford,  and 
Sheer-lane  and  the  theatres  be  no  longer  corres- 
pondents. 


Publica  privalis  ecceniere 
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■Fiiit  hrcc  snpicntia  quondam 

Jlor.  Ars.  Poet.  ver.  396. 

Our  PRsre  forefathers  wisely  understood 
To  sc'p'rate  public  from  the  private  good. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  9. 

When  men  look  into  their  oxm  bosoms,  and 
consider  the  generous  seeds  which  are  there 
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planted,  that  might,  if  rightJy  cultivated,  en. 
noble  their  lives,  and  make  their  virtue  vene- 
rable  to  futurity ;  how  can  thej,  without  tears, 
reflect  on  the  universal  degeneracy  from  that 
public  spirit,  which  ought  to  be- the  first  and  prin- 
cipal motive  of  all  their  (^ctions7  In  the  Gre. 
eian  and  Roman  nations,  tliey  were  wise  enough 
to  keep  up  this  great  incentive,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  in  the  fashion  without  being  a  pa- 
triot All  gallantry. had  its  first  source  from 
hence ;  and  to  want  a  warmth  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, was  a  defect  so  scandalous,  that  he  who 
was  guilty  of  it  had  no  pretence  to  honour "br 
manhood.  What  makes  the  depravity  among 
OS  in  this  behalf  the  more  vexatious  and  irk- 
some to  reflect  upon,  is,  that  the  contempt  of  life 
is  carried  as  far  amongst  us,  a?  it  could  be  in 
tfiose  memorable  people ;  and  we  want  Only  a 
proper  application  of  the  qualities  which  are 
frequept  among  us,  to  be  as  worthy  as  they. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  who  will  not 
fight  upon  any  occasion,  whioh  he  thinks  may 
taint  his  own  honour.  Were  this  motive  as 
strong  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  public,  as 
it  is  in  this  our  private  case,  no  man  would  pass 
kis  life  away  without  having  distinguished  him- 
■elf  by  some  gallant  instance  of  his  zeal  towards 
it  in  the  respective  incidents  of  his  life  and  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  60  far  otherwise,  that  there 
cannot  at  present  be  a  more  ridiculous  animal, 
than  one  who  seems  td  regard  the  good  of  others. 
He,  in  civil  life,  whose  thoughts  turn  upon 
schemes  which  may  be  of  general  benefit,  with- 
out further  reflection,  is  cdlcd  a  projector :  and 
the  man  whose  mind  seems  intent  upon  glori- 
ous achievements,  a  knight-errant  The  ridicule 
among  us  runs  strong  against  laudable  actions ; 
Day,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  the 
common  regards  of  life,  negligence  of  the  public 
is  an  epidemic  vice.  The  brewer  in  his  excise, 
the  merchant  in  his  customs,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  soldier  in  his  muster-rolls,  think  never 
the  worse  of  themselves  for  being  guilty  of  their 
respective  frauds  towards  the  public.  This  evil 
is  come  to  such  a  fantastical  height,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  a  public  spirit,  and  heroically  affected  to 
his  country,  who  can  ga  so  far  as  even  to  turn 
usurer  with  all  he  has  in  her  funds.  There  is 
not  a  citizen  in  whose  imagination  such  a  one 
does  not  appear  in  the  same  light  of  gloif  as 
Codnis,  Scsvola,  or  any  other  great  name  in  old 
Rome.  Were  it  not  for  the  heroes  of  so  much 
per  cent  as  have  regard  enough  for  themselves 
and  their  nation,  to  trade  with  her  with  their 
wealth,  the  very  notion  of  public  love  would  long 
before  now  have  vanished  from  among  us.  But 
however  general  custom  may  hurry  us  away  in 
the  stream  of  a  common  error,  there  is  no  evil, 
no  crime,  so  rreat  as  that  of  being  cold  in  mat- 
ters which  relate  to  the  conimon  good.  This  is 
in  nothing  more  conspicuoufrthan  in  a  certain 
willingness  to  receive  any  thing  that  tends  to 
the  diminution  of  such  as  have  been  conspicuous 
instruments  in  oar  service.  Such  inclinations 
proceed  from  the  most  low  and  vile  corruption, 
of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable.  This^f- 
fiices  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  very  appro- 
bation of  honour  aiid  virtue :  and  has  had  such 
an  effect,  that,  to  speak  freely,  the  very  sense 
of  pablie  good  has  no  longer  a  part  sven  of  our 
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conversations.  Can  then  the  most  generous  mo- 
tive of  life,  the  good  of  otliers,  be  so  easily  ban- 
ished  the  breast  of  man  ?  Is  it  possible  to  draw 
all  our  passions  inward  ?  Shall  the  boiling  heat 
of  youth  be  sunk  in  pleasures,  the  ambition  of 
manhood  in  selfish  intrigues?  Shall  all  that  is 
glorious,  all  that  is  worth  the  pursuit  of  great 
minds,  be  so  easily  rooted  out  ?  When  the  uni- 
versal  bent  of  a  people  seems  diverted  from  the 
sense  of  their  common  good  and  common  glory, 
it  looks  like  a  fatality,  and  crisU  of  impending 
misfortune. 

The  generous  nations  we  just  now  mentioned 
understood  this  sd  very  well,  that  there  was 
hardly  an  oration  ever  made,  which  did  not  turn 
upon  this  general  sense,  *Tbat  the  love  of  their 
country  was  the  first  and  most  essential  quality 
in  an  honest  mind.*  Demosthenes,  in  a  cause 
wherein  his  fame,  reputation,  and  fortune,  were 
embarked,  puts  his  all  upon  this  issue ;  *  Let  the 
Athenians,*  says  he,  *be  benevolent  tp  me,  as  they 
think  I  have  been  zealous  for  them.*'  This  great 
and'^discerning  orator  knew,  there  was  noUiing 
else  in  nature  could  bear  him  up  against  his  ad- 
versaries,  but  this  one  quality  of  having  shown 
himself  willing  or  able  to  serve  his  country. 
This,  certainly,  is  the  test  of  merit ;  and  the  first 
foundation  for  deserving  good  will,  is  having  it 
yourself.  The  adversary  of  this  orator  at  Uiat 
time  was  .^chines,  a  man  of  wily  arts  and  skill 
in  the  world,  who  could,  as  occasion  served*  ^1 
in  with  a  national  start  of  passion,  or  sullenness 
of  humour,  which  a  whole  nation  is  sometimes 
taken  with,  as  well  as  a  private  man,  and  by 
that  means  divert  them  from  their  common 
sense,  into  an  aversion  for  receiving  any  thing 
in  its  true  li^ht  But^wh^n  Demosthenes  had 
awakened  his  audience,  with  that  One  hint,  of 
judging  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  towards 
them,  his  services  bore  down  his  opponent  before 
him,  who  fled  to  the  covert  of  his  mean  arts, 
until  some  more  favourable  occasion  should  offer 
against  the  superior  merit  of  Demosthenes. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  love  of  their  coun- 
try were  the  first  principle  of  action  in  men 
of  business,  even  for  their  own  sakes ;  for,  when 
the  world  begins  to  examine  into  their  conduct, 
the  generality,  who  have  no  share  in,  or  hopes 
of  any  part  in  ppwer  or  riches,  but  what  is  the 
effect  of  their  own  labour  or  property,  will  judge 
of  them  by  no  other  method,  than  that  of  how 
profitable  their  administration  has  been  to  the 
whole  7  They  who  are  out  of  the  influence  of 
men*s  fortune  or  favour,  will  let  them  stand  or 
fall  by  this  one  only  rule ;  and  men  who  can 
bear  being  tried  by  it,  are  always  popular  in 
their  fall.  Those,  who*  cannot  su^r  such  a 
scrutinv,  are  contemptible  in  their  advancement 

But  t  am  here  running  into  shreds  of  maxims 
from  reading  Tacitus  this  morning,  that  has 
driven  me  from  my  recommendation  of  public 
spirit,  which  was  the  intended  purpose  ^  this 
lucubration.  There  is  not  a  more  gloridM^Mg' 
stance  of  it,  than  in  the  character  of  Regmv 
This  same  Regulus  was  taken  prisoner  b]r# 
Carthaginians,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  Rom 
in  order  to  demand  some  Punic  noblemen,  wh 
were  prisoners,  in  exchange  for  himself;  and 
was  bound  bv  an  oath,  that  he  would  retuiilll2i 
Carthage  if  he  failed  in  his  commission*    Hft 
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proposes  this  to  the  senate,  who  were  in  suspense 
upon  it,  which  Rcgulus  observing,  without  hav- 
ing the  least  notion  of  putting  the  care  of  his 
own  life  in  competition  with  the  public  good, 
desired  them  to  consider,  that  he  was  old,  and 
almost  useless ;  that  those  demanded  in  exchange 
were  men  of  daring  tempers,  and  great  merit  in 
military  affairs ;  and  wondered  they  would  make 
any  dftubt  of  permitting  him  to  go  back  to  the 
short  tortures  prepared  for  him  at  Carthage, 
where  he  should  have  the  advantage  of  ending  a 
long  life  both  gloriously  and  usefully.  '[J'liis 
generous  advice  was  consented  to;  and  he  took 
his  leave  of  his  country  and  his  weeping  friends, 
to  go  to  certain  death,  with  that  cheerful  com- 
posure, as  a  man,  after  the  fatigue  of  business 
in  a  court  or  a  city,  retires  to  the  next  village 
for  the  air. 


No.  184.] 


Tuesday,  June  13, 1710. 


Una  de  multis  face  nupliali 
Digaa 


Rvr.  11  Od.  iii.  33. 


Yet  worthy  of  the  ntiptial  flame- 
Ot'maDy,  one  untainted  maid. 


Franeig. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  June  12. 

There  are  certain  occasions  of  life  which  give 
propitious  omens  of  the  future  good  conduct  of 
it,  as  well  as  others  which  explain  our  present 
inward  state,  according  to  our  behaviour  in  them. 
Of  the  latter  sort,  are  funerals ;  of  the  former, 
weddings.  The  manner  of  our  carriage  when 
we  lose  a  friend,  shows  very  much  our  temper, 
in  the  humility  of  our  words  and  actions,  and  a 
gener.ll  sense  of  our  destitute  condition,  which 
runs  through  all  our  deportment.  This  gives  a 
solemn  testimony  of  the  generous  affection  we 
bore  our  friends,  when  we  seem  to  disrelish 
every  thing  now  we  can  no  more  enjoy  them, 
or  sec  them  partake  in  our  enjoyments.  It  is 
very  proper  and  humane  to  put  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  in  their  livery  after  their  decease,  and 
wear  a  habit  unsuitable  to  prosperity,  while  those 
we  loved  and  Honoured  are  mouldering  in  the 
grave.  As  this  is  laudable  on  the  sorrowful 
side,  so  on  the  other,  incidents  of  success  may 
no  less  justly  be 'represented  and  acknowledged 
in  our  outward  figure  and  carriage.  Of  all  such 
occasions,  that  groat  change  of  a  single  life  into 
marriage  is  the  most  important;  as  it  is  the 
source  of  all  relations,  and  from  whence  all  other 
friendship  and  commerce  do  principally  arise. 
The  genewd  intent  of  both  sexes  is  to  dispose 
of  themselves  happily  and  honourably  in  this 
state  ;  and,  as  all  the  good  qualities  we  have,  are 
exerted  to  make  our  Way  into  it,  so  the  best  ap- 
pearance,  with  regard  to  their  minds,  their  per- 
sons,  and  their  fortunes,  at  the  first  entrance 
into  it,  is  a  due  to  each  other  in  the  married 
pair,  as  well  as  a  compliment  to  the  rest  of  the. 
world.  It  was  an  instruction  of  a  wise  law- 
giver, that  unmarried  women  should  wear  sucli 
loose  habits,  which,  in  the  flowing  of  their  g-arb, 
should  incite  their  beholders  to  a  desire  of  their 
persons ;  and  that  the  ordinary  motion  of  their 
lx>dies  might  display  the  figure  and  shape  of  their 
limbs  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  preserve 


the  strictest  decency,  and  raise  the^ Warmest  in- 
clinations. 

This  was  the  economy  of  the  legislature  for 
the  increase  of  people,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
the  preservation  6f  the  genial  bed.  She  who 
wart  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  her  while 
unmarried,  was  to  bid  adieu  to  tlie  pleasure  of 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  many,  as  soon  as  she 
took  upon  her  the  wedded  condition.  However, 
there  was  a  festival  of  life  allowed  the  new- 
married,  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  between 
celibacy  and  matrimony,  which  continued  cer- 
tain days.  During  that  time,  entertainments, 
equipages,  and  other  circumstances  of  rejoicing, 
were  encouraged ;  and  they  were  permitted  to 
exceed  the  common  mode  of  living,  that  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  might  learn  fVom  such 
freedoms  of  conversation  to  run  into  a  general 
conduct  to  each  other,  made  out  of  their  past 
and  future  state,  so  to  temper  the  cares  of  the 
man  and  the  wife  with  tlie  gay eties  of  M  lover 
and  the  mistress. 

In  tho^e  wise  ages  tlie  dignity  of  life  was 
kept  up,  and  on  the  celebration  of  such  solem- 
nities there  were  no  impertinent  whispers,  and 
senseless  interpretations  put  upon  the  unaffected 
cheerfulness  or  accidental  seriousness  of  the 
bride  ;  but  men  turned  their  thoughts  upon  the 
general  reflections,  on  what  issue  might  prbba- 
bly  be  expected  from  buqIi  a  couple  in  the  suc- 
ceeding, course  of  their  life,  and  felicitated  them 
accordmgly  upon  such  prospects. 

I  must  confess,  I  caniiot,  from  any  ancient 
manuscripts,  sculptures,  or  medals,  deduce  thfi 
rise  of  our  celebrated  custom  of  throwing  tlic 
Slocking;  but  have  a  faint  memory  of  an  ac- 
count  a  friend  gave  me  of  an  original  picture  in 
the  palace  of  Aldobrandini  in  Rome.  This 
seems  to  show  a  sense  of  this  affair  very  differ- 
ent from  what  is  uSual  among  us.  It  is  a  Gre- 
cian wedding ;  and  the  figures  represented  are 
a  person  offering  sacrifice,  a  beautiful  damsel 
dancing,  and  another  playing  on  the  harp.  The 
bride  is  placed  in  her  l>cd,  the  bridegroom  sits 
at  the  foot  of  it,  with  an  aspect  which  intimates, 
his  thoughts  were  not  only  entertained  with  tlie 
joys  with  which  he  was  surrounded  ;  but  also 
with  a  noble  gratitude,  and  divine  pleasure  in 
the  qfiering,  which  was  then  made  to  the  gods 
to  invoke  their  influence  on  his  new  condition. 
There  appears  in  the  face  of  the  woman  a  mix- 
ture  of  fear,  hope,  and  modesty  ;  in  tlie  bride- 
groom a  well-governed  rapture.  As  ycru  see  in 
great  spirits,  grief,  which  discovers  iti^clf  the 
more  by  forbearing  tears  and  complaints,  you 
may  observe  also  the  highest  joy  is  too  big  for 
utterance ;  the  tongue  being,  of  all  the  organs, 
the  least  capable  of  expressing  such  a  circum- 
stance. The  nuptial  torch,  the  bower,  the  mar- 
riage song,  are  all  particulars  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
and  in  every  one  of  them  something  is  to  be 
observed,  which  denotes  their  industry  to  ag- 
grandize and  adorn  this  occasion  above  aH 
others.  • 

With  us  ail  order  find  decency  in  this  point 
is  perverted,  by  the  insipid  mirtli  of  certain 
animals  we  usually  call  Wags.  These  are  a 
species  of  all  men  the  most  insupportable.  One 
cannot   witliout  some  reflection  say,  whether 
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tritli  how  great  af- 
lectation  they  utter  their  frigid  conccita^  com- 
iBBeratiao  iinmcdiatel;  changee  ilaelt  ifitocna- 

A  WajT  19  the  last  order  even  of  prstenders  to 
wit  and  good  bninour.  llo  lias  gencrallv  his 
mbd  prepared  to  receive  some  occaBion  of  mer- 
riment, bill  it  orhitnacif  too  empty  to  draw  any 
'  oat  of  his  owD  set  of  Ihoughta;  and  thereforo 
'laugha  at  tlie  next  thing  he  meets,  not  because 
it  is  ridiculoQs,  but  because  he  is  under  a  noccB- 
aity  of  laaghiufr.  A  Wag  is  one  that  never  in  ita 
life  saw  a  beautiful  object ;  but  sees,  what  it  does 
•ee,  in  the  moat  Ion,  and  most  inconsiderablo 
light  it  can  be  placed.  There  is  a  certain  ability 
neceisary  to  behold  what  is  amiable  and  worthy 
of  oar  approhalion,  which  little  minds  want,  and 
attempt  to  hide  by  a  ^enerul  disrejiiard  to  every 
thing  they  behold  above  what  lliey  4re«ble  to 
KUib.  Hence  it  ia,  that  a  Wag  in  an  aBK.mibly  is 
ever  fjnesBing,  bow  well  such  a  lady  slept  laxt 
night,  and  how  much  such  a  young  liillow  is 
pleaKd  with  himself.  The  Wag'aeavclvconsists 
la  a  certain  professed  ill-brerdine,aBif  itwcrean 
excuse  for  coromiltinfrafaull.thufaman  knows 
be  does  so.  Though  all  public  i>laces  arc  full  of 
persons  of  Ihia  order  ;  yet,  bc.in.ie  I  will  not 
allow  impertinence  and  atfeclalion  to  fct  tfii.- 
bettor  of  natii.-e  innocence  and  siniplirily  of 
manners,  I  have,  in  spite  of  sueli  liLtle  (li;.turb- 
era  of  public  entottainmonts,  pi-rsundi'ii  my 
bmther  Tranquillui,  and  his  ivIip,  niv  sister 
Jenny,  in  favour  of  .Hr.  Willis,  to  be  at  the  play 
to-morrow  ovpninc- 

They,  as  they  have  so  much  ciwd  sense  es  to 
act  naturally, 'without  roi^ard  to  tlio  obsorvntinn 
of  olhers,  will  not,  I  bo[in,  ho  diicom posed,  if 
any  of  the  fry  of  Waca  ^ilinuld  take  uini  lliem 
lo  make  themselves  iiitrry  upon  the  occasion 
of  their  cominiT,  as  they  intend,  in  their  wedding; 
clothei.  My  brother  is  a  plain,  wortlir,  and 
honest  man;  and  as  it  is  natural  for  liii^n  of 
Tiighfily  taken  wilh  spriL-htly 


As  soon  as  I  was  up  II 
nve  me  the  following  li 
leads  to  a  sobject  lliat  n 


*  Ma-  BlcKKHa,TAirr,— Si 
declared  yourself  a  pain 
must  acquaint  you,  that 
connlry  gentle  man  of  goc 


1   l< 


iiindn  tlirir  iiildrcsf  e*  to  nn 
Iniidcr.  IS  1  hnve  since  )i 
young  hoircss  with  fifteen 
il  scr'ma  we  could  neilliei 
cepling  those  malehes  it 

Your  tiinujhti,  upon  llie 
have  some  ncijtht  witli 
of  your  admirers,  as  is  yc 


may  perhaps  give   h^pes  to  impertint:ij 
will  be  esteemed  the  efll'et  «f  innocence  a 
TTiey  desipn  lo  sit  with  me 


box,w 


as  to  otTcr  nie  whenever   I  Uiink  lit  I*  ' 

thither  in  my  public  charncler, 

I  do  not  in  the  least  d'nihl,  but  the  Ime  figure 
of  conjugal  affoclion  will  appear  in  llieir  liinks 
■nd  geslurea.  My  sislor  do..s  not  afT-rt  In  be 
gorgeous  in  herdre";  and  liiinlisllie  happiness 
ofa  wife  is  more  visible  in  a  rhofrful  U>\i  Ihan 
d' gay  apparel.  It  is  a  hard  trtsk  to  Sf.cal;  of 
persons  so  nearly  related  to  one  with  diecncy  ; 
but  I  may  say,  all  who  shall  be  at  the  play  will 
allow  him  to  have  the  mien  ofa  worthy  Riiglisli 
^nlleman  ;  her,  that  of  a  notable  and  deserving 


There  ia  no  calamity  ii 
npon  human  nature  tliar 
love  i  e8[itcially  when  it  i 


Thunday,  Jant  15, 1710. 


would  fain  aak  Kvlvia's 
thinks  ho  can  bestow  a  ( 
dnuirhter,  than  to  pirt  her 
pily?  Whether  a  man  0 
ter.withfive  handred  pou 
more  likely  lo  contribula  I 
a  young  ftllow  whom  I 
thoughts  with  so  many  I 


he  e 


make  a 


OS,  for  I 


•reposes  (a  herself  in 
..    .her  a  father    should 
daugbter'to  be  miserabli 
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ind  ponndi  bj  the  btrg^un  1  I 
have  her  r^»ct  vrilb  eiteem 
idei  hU  death :  and  doeii  hp 
per  method  to  mske  her  do 
mahe  thinki  on  the  loss  of 

the  cruel  cuuae  of  il  ?  Anj 
iDr  ifl  soon  fbrgiiUen ;  but  the 
a  cruelty  mnst  continue  to 
at  long  u  life  itKir;  and,  by 
barbarity,  an  indul^nt  father 
k11  hU  put  kindncH.  Il  is 
It  ahe  may  deoeiTe  herseir  in 
oh  ahe  propoaei  from  Philsn- 
sh  a  cUe  ahe  can  have  no  onp 
Lf^  ahe  will  bear  the  diaappoint- 
r  patience ;  but  if  ahe  never 
riment,  however  happy  the 
tber,  ibe  will  still  thinli  ahe 
■ppieiwithPbilaoder.  There 
i^y  in  eoula,  that  fits  them 
nd  WB  may  be  aaaured,  when 
a  engaged  in  the  warmtha  of 
,  that  there  are  certain  quali. 
minda  which  bear  a  reaem- 
ither.  A  generoui  and  con- 
I  agreeable  lover,  where  lliers 
iiiparity  in  other  circumatan- 
.  bieiaing  that  can  befall  the 
ruJ,  if  oserlookod  in  one,  may 
bund  in  another.  I  shall  con- 
celebrated  inatance  of  a  fa- 
in this  particular  ;  whi 
an  extravagance,  baa  aoi 
er  and  amiable,  as  may  juatly 
bneie  of  temper  that  ia  ""  '^ " 
a  British  father, 
see  of  great  hopeia,  f^U  paa- 
rilh  the  young  queen  Strato- 
mother.in-law,  and  had  bore 
ng,  Seleacua,  hii  father.  Tbi 
impoaaible  to  eilingniah  hii 
and  refuaed  all  manner  ot 
;  determined  lo  put  an  end  ti 
■  become  inaupporlabie. 
I  phytician,  aooa  found  tba 
emper  ;  and  obaerving  thi 
lae  and  coonlenance,  whenso- 
Lde  him  a  viait,  wa>  noon 
dying  tor  hia  young  moth 
tbs  lud'king's  tendernesa 
one  morning  inquired  of  his 
(that  the  prince's  distemper 
it  waa  incurable,  becadlw  il 
r  him  to  poaaeaa  Iho  person 
rhe  king,  aurprized  at  hia  ac- 
Lnow  how  hia  son's  passion 
r  '_Why,»ir,'rBplied  Erasit- 
ia  in  lore  with  the  person  i 


y  eonjared  him  by 
>,  .A  save  the  life  of  his  son 
ir,'  said  Erasistralna, '  would 
fancy  jooraelf  in  my  place, 
nreSBOnablenesa  of  wW  you 
is  my  wilnesa,'  said  Beleu- 
1  oven  my  Blrafooiee  (o  save 
il  this,  the  tears  ran  down 
I  when  the  physician  saw, 
land, '  3tr,'  aaji  ha, '  if  these 


are  your  real  leiitiinenla,  the  prince'a  life  ii 

out  of  danger ;  it  ia  Stratonice  for  whom  iw 
dies.'  Seleucua  immediately  gave  orders  (or 
solemnizing  the  marriage  i  and  the  young  queen, 
to  abaw  her  obedience,  very  generoualy  ex- 
changed (he  father  fbr  the  son. 


Saturday,  Jitne  11,1719. 


ShterJaiw,  June  16. 

As  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  these  oof 
labours  to  axtirpata  from  among  the  pohts  or 
busy  part  of  mankind,  all  such  as  are  eLtbsr' 
prejudicial  or  inaignificaot  lo  society,  so  it 
aught  to  be  no  leaa  our  atndy  to  supply  the 
havock  we  have  made,  by  an  elect  care  of  tbs 
growing  generation.  But  wlien  we  begin  to 
inculcate  proper  precepts  to  the  children  td'thia 
island,  except  we  could  take  tbegi  out  of  theii 
nurse's  arms,  we  see  an  amendment  is  almost 
impracticable;  for  we  find  the  whole  species  of 
our  youth,  and  grown  men,  ia  incorrigibly  pre- 
posaeased  wllh  vanity,  pride,  or  ambition,  ao- 
cording  to  the  respective  pursuits  to  which  tbey 
(urn  themselves;  by  which  means  the  ivorld-ii 
infatuated  witli  (he  lore  of  appearances  instead 
of  things.  Thus  tbs  vain  man  takes  praise  tat 
honour  ;  the  proud  man,  ceremony  for  respect, 
the  ambitious  man,  power  for  gkwy.  Theas 
three  charactera  are  indeed  of  very  near  i*. 
semblance,  but  differently  received  by  mankind. 
Vanity  makea  men  ridiculous;  pride  odiaos; 
and  ambition  terrible.  Tbe  foundation  of  all 
which  is,  that  they  are  grounded  upon  ftlsebood: 
lor  if  men,  instead  of  studying  to  appear  coo. 
siderahls,  were  in  their  own  hesrta  poseesaors 
of  the  requisites  for  esteem,  the  acceptance  tbey 
otherwise  nnfortunatclv  aim  at  would  be  as  in- 
separable  from  lliem,  as  approbation  is  from 
truth  itself  By  this  means  tbey  would  have 
some  rule  to  naJk  by  ;  and  tliey  may  eier  be 

lured,  that  a  good  ci 


dnlyr. 


luiUble  . 


It  n 


■Sal  him 
imaelf,  whether  hs  really  is  what  he  has  m 
lind  to  be  thought  ?  If  be  is,  he  need  not  giva 
imsclf  much  further  aniiety.  What  will  (ha 
arid  say  T  is  the  cqmmon  questicin  in  matters 
r  difficulty  ;  as  if  the  terror  lay  j^holly  in  tbe 
inse  which  others,  and  not  we  ourselvea,  aholl 
ive  of  your  adiona.  From  this  one  source 
-ise  all  (he  impostors  in  every  art  and  prates. 
on,  in  al]  places,  among  all  perrans,  in  conver- 
sation, as  well  as  in  business.  Hence  it  ia,,tbat 
vain  Ihllon  takes  twice  as  much  pains  (o  ba 
ridiculoua,  aa  woold  malu  him  aincerely  agrea- 
able. 

Can  any  one  be  better  faahioned,  batter  bred, 
r  liaa  any  one  more  good  nature,  than  Dama- 
ippua  I  But  tlie  whole  scope  of  his  looks  and 
ctiona  tend  so  immediately  to  gain  the  good 
pinion  of  all  he  converaes  with,  that  he  loses  tt 
tor  (hat  only  reason.    As  it  ia  tlis  nUnte  of 
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▼anity  to  impom  frlse  showi  for  truth,  ao  does 
it  alio  tarn  real  poeiessions  into  imaginary  ones. 
Damasippus,  by  assuming  to  himself  what  he 
has  not,  tobs  himself  of  what  he  has. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  establish 
reputation,  than  to  suspend  the  enjoyment  of  it 
He  that  cannot  bear  the  sense  of  merit  with 
silence,  must  of  necessity  destroy  it ;  for  fame 
being  the  general  mistress  of  mankind,  whoever 
gives  it  to  himself  insults  all  to  whom  he  rcIateH 
any  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
is  considered  as  an  opei>  ravisher  of  that  beauty, 
ibr  whom  aU  others  pine  in  silence.  But  some 
minds  are  so  incapable  of  any  temperance  in 
this  particular,  that  on  every  second  in  Uieir  dis- 
course, you  may  observe  an  earnestness  in  their 
eyes,  which  shows  they  wait  for  your  approba- 
tion; and  perhaps  the  next  instant  cast  an  eye 
on  a  glass,  to  se^  how  they  like  themselves. 
Walking  the  other  day  in  a  neighbouring  inn  of 
eourt,  I  saw  a  more  happy  and  more  graceful 
orator  than  I  ever  before  had  heard  or  read  of.  A 
youth,  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was,  in 
an  Indian  nign^gown  and  laced  cap,  pleading 
a  cause  before  a  glass.  The  young  fellow  had 
a  very  good  air,  and  seemed  to  hold  his  brief  in 
his  hand  rather  to  help  his  action,  than  that  he 
wanted  notes  for  his  further  information.  When 
I  first  began  to  observe  him,- 1  feared  he  would 
soon  be  alarmed*;  but  he  was  so  zealous  for  his 
clieot,  and  so  favourably  received  l^  the  court, 
that  he  went  on  with  great  fluency  to  inform 
the  bench,  that  he  humbly  hoped  they  would  not 
let  the  merit  of  the  cause  suffer  by  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  the  pleader ;  that  in  all 
things  he  submitted  to  their  candour ;  and 
modestly  desired  they  would  not  conclude,  but 
that  strength  of  argument,  and  force  of  reason 
may  be  consistent  with  grace  of  action  and 
comeliness  of  person. 

To  me  (who  see  people  every  day  in  the  midst 
of  crowds,  whomsoever  they  seem  to  address  to, 
talk  only  to  themselves,  and  of  themselves)  this 
orator  was  not  so  extravagant  a  man  as  perhaps 
another  would  have  thon(»ht  him;  but  I  took 
part  in  his  success,  and  was  very  glad  to  find  he 
had,  in  his  favour,  judgment  and  costs,  without 
any  manner  or  opposition. 

The  effects  of  pride  and  vanity  are  of  conse. 
qaence  only  to  the  proud  and  vain  ;  and  tond  to 
DO  further  ill  than  what  is  personal  to  them- 
selves, in  preventing  their  progress  in  any  thing 
that  is  worthy  and  laudable,  and  creating  envy 
instead  of  emulation  of  superior  virtue.  ThQse 
ill  qualities  are  to  be  found  only  in  such  as  have 
so  little  minds,  as  to  circumscribe  their  thoughts 
and  designs  within  what  properly  relaltcs  to  the 
▼alue,  which  they  think  due  to  their  dear  and 
amiable  selves;  but  ambition,  which  is  the  third 
rreat  impediment  to  honour  and  virtue,  is  a 
nult  of  such  as  think  themselves  born  for 
moving  in  a  higher  orb,  i^d  prefer  being  power- 
fU  and  mischievous  to  being  virtuous  and  ob- 
•cnre.  The  parent  of  this  mischief  in  lire,,so  far 
as  to  regulate  it  into  schemes,  and  make  it  pos. 
•ess  a  man*s  whole  heart  without  his  believing 
himself  a  demon,  was  Machiavel.  He  first 
taught,  that  a  man  must  necessarily  appear 
weak,  to  be  honest  Hence  it  gains  upon  the 
imifination,  that  a  great  is  not  lo  despicable 


as  a  little  villain ;  and  mem  are  insensibly  led 
to  a  belief,  that  the  aggravation  of  crimes  is  the 
diminution  of  them.  Hence  the  impiety  of  think- 
ing  one  thing,  and  speaking  another,  lin  pur- 
suance of  this  empty  and  unsatisfying  dream, 
to  betray,  to  undermine, 'to  kill  in  themselves 
all  natural  sentiments  of  love  to  friends  or  coun- 
try, is  the  willing  practice  of  such  as  are  thirsty 
of  power  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  of  being 
useful  and  acceptable  to  mankind. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  lately  received 
a  letter  out  of  Ireland,  dated  June  the  ninth, 
importing,  that  he  is  grown  very  dull,  for  the 
postage  of  which  Mr.  Morphew  charges  one 
shillin?  ;  and  another  without  date,  or  place,  or 
time,  lor  which  he,  the  said  Morphew,  charges 
two-pence  :  it  is  desired,  that  for  the  future,  his 
courteous  and  uncourteous  readers  will  go  a 
little  further  in  expressing  their  good  and  ill- 
will,  and  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  letters  ; 
otherwise  the  intended  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
is  designed  for  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  will  be  wholly 
disappointed. 
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Tuesday,  June  20,  1710. 


Pudet  hsc  approbria  nobis. 


£t  dici  potuisse,  et  iion  potuissc  refitlli. 

OctUMet.  ii.  759. 
To  hear  an  open  slander  is  a  cunie  : 
But  not  to  flud  ail  answer  is  a  worse.      Dryden, 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  19. 

Pasquin  of  Rome  to  Isaac  Bickerstaff  of  London. 

His  holiness  has  gone  to  Castel  Gandolpho, 
much  discomposed  at  some  late  accounts  from 
the  missionaries  in  your  island  ;  for  a  committee 
of  cardinals,  which  lately  sat  for  the  reviving 
the  force  of  some  obsolete  doctrines,  and  draw- 
ing up  amendments  to  certain  points  of  faith, 
have  represented  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  in 
great  danger,  from  a  treatise  written  by  a  learn- 
ed Englishman  ;  which  carries  spiritual  power 
much  higher  than  ^e  could  have  dared  tq  have 
attempted  even  here.  His  book  is  called,  *  An 
Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  first  Fatlicrs,  that  the  soul  is  a 
principle  naturally  mortal.  Wherein  is  proved, 
that  none  have  tlie  power  of  giving  tMs  divine 
immortalizing  spirit,  since  the  apostles,  but  the 
bishops.  By  Henry  Dodwell,  M.  A.*  The  as- 
sertion appeared  to  our  literati  so  short  and 
effectual  a  method  of  subjecting  the  laity,  that 
it  is  feared  auricular  contessien  and  absolution 
will  not  be  capable  of  keeping  the  clergy  of 
Rome  in  any  degree  of  greatness,  in  competi- 
tion with  such  teachers,  whose  flocks  shall  re- 
ceive this  opinion.  What  gives  the  greater 
jealousy  here  is,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  trea- 
tises which  have  been  lately  burnt  within  the 
British  territories,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
this  learned  work  ;  which  circumstance  is  a  sort 
of  implication,  that  the  tenet  is  not  held  jarrone- 
ous,  but  that  the  doctrine  is  received  among  you 
as  orthodox.  The  youth  of  this  place  are  very 
much  divided  in  opinion,  whether  a  yrny  memo. 
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le  BDtbor  rppeati 
"    ■      rtjlean 


tier  of  th 
illo  ipso  aotvpfs 
I  trpiUilvr,  nenne  aliquid 
iliaias  tiiie,  alqae  adr 
rsHmui  cum  luci>  dttn 
ot  Latin  goes  no  TiirthF 
r  IklhorB  begot  Ua ;  w>  tlie 
how  we  ^fuTwards  con 
■amfo  infandiur,  <t  tn/uii 
is  mentioned  soon  aflcr, 
•■h  and  blood,  u  welt  ua 
adsra  in  Ibis  city,  Bonw  of 
ch  approvod  tlio  warmlh 
e  Bttackcd  free-Ui inkers, 
emies  lo  religion  and  rir- 
disturbcd,  that  you  hnvo 
It  of  this  lemurkable  dis. 
■loyed  bj  Ibcnt  lo  drairc 
poSBible  oxpedition,  send 
of  tlie  creation  of  nouia,  o» 
md  immortd 


.g  under  a  astiel;  of  m 


Wlici 


of  Ore 
iT>  favoar,  I  must  trouble 
f  jour  kindnoBs  ;  nndpar- 
would  let  me  have  tlie  re- 
'  which  is  of  b|£  BO  much 


if  you  wanted  m 
ludc.  Yet,  ahia!  though  men  have  bit  •  coM  ". 
roligh  ofproepcrily,  quick  i«  the  angtiiBh  of  Iha" 
contrary  fortune.  He  proceeded  to  make  com. 
pariBonfi  of  timet,  seasonB,  and  great  incident*. 
AllcT  which  he  grew  too  learned  for  my  under- 
standing', and  talked  of  Hanno  tho  Cartliaeiniui, 
and  his  irrecnncilcable  haired  lo  the  glurioOB 
commander  Uannibai.  Hannibal,  said  he,  wu 
able  to  march  lo  Rome  itaelf,  and  brought  that 
ambitioaa  people,  who  designed  no  leas  Uian  Iha 
empire  of  tlie  world,  lo  sue  for  peace  in  the  moat 
abject  and  aerrilo  manner;  ivbm  faction  at 
lioinc  detracted  from  Iho  flory  of  his  actions, 
and,  after  many  artificea,  at  last  prevailed  with 
the  aetiale  lo  recall  him  from  the  midst  of  hii 
rictoties,  in  the  very  instant  when  he  was  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  all  his  tdib,  by  reducing  the 
then  common  enemy  of  all  nations  which  hul 
liborly  to  reason.  When  Hannibal  heard  the 
nieeiiDgfl  of  the  Carthaginian  senati 


inful  » 


«;  tpa 


afcomiii^loltni 
ng,  (w  il  li  gaiil,  received 
luin,  wherein  several  vi 
ve  desired  him  In  suspend    I 

ins  shall  puhlisMhcir  ex. 
inJffeatalAe  and  rtBOla. 
hcso  two  hard  terma  are 
8  of  the  people,  thia  gen- 
(-uEurea    for   his   journey 


have  said,  "Hannibal  tlieti  must  be  conqaercd. 
not  by  Ihe  arms  of  Die  Romans,  whom  he  hai 
ollcn  put  to  flight,  but  by  Ihe  envy  ond  dctrat 
lion  of  hia  counlrymon.  Nor  ^hul  Scipio  tii- 
uinpli  BO  much  in  his  fall,  as  Hanno,  who  irll 
sniilu  to  have  purcha^^ed  tlic  ruin  of  Hannibal, 
though  a(li;iided  with  the  fall  of  Carthage,"— I 
am,  tiir,  ic 

'PiVBQUIN.' 
IViH's  CqfecAouK,  June  19. 
'here  ia  a  aenaible  satisfaction  in  obscrring 
eounUnance  and  action  of  Ihe   people  on 

0  occaaions  To  ^roliftr  myself  in  Uiispka- 
:,  I'catne  hither  with  alt  speed  thia  ei'eniig 

1  anaccounl  ofthc  surrender  of  Donar.  Ai 
1  aa  the  batlU-eritici  heard  it,  they  imuM- 
L'ly  drew  some  comfort,  in  Uial  It  musl  hive 

us  a  great  number  of  men.     Oihera  sere 
so  nepligcnl  of  the  glory^of  tficir  cnuntry,  thai 


:gn  \»  impraclirablc  ;  Ibr 
ilucR  targe  enough  to  con- 
mr  lunatics.  Ho  advises 
■■  the  ambient  aca  for  tliii 
.itat.  If  what  ho  »aya  be 
w  you  can  Ihink  of  any 
ccording  to  his  diecourae, 
ikcn  with  BBerfigo;  great 
c  received  with  coldtiCBs 
ws  hoped  for  with  imjia. 
r  aervice  arc  Irtated  liilh  i 
linals  praa  tlirough  your 

.-^nton  to  lay,  yon  seemed 


rhich  ia  to  be  at  Olliell 


le  full  he 


cry  diflcrcnt  from  what  he  had  ei 
appeared  in,  together  with  Iho  eipocla- 
lat  waa  ruiaed  in  llie  gay  part  oftbeloini 


Thia  universal  indolence  and  tnatlen 
mimg  ua  to  things  that  concern  the  pu' 
lade  mo  look  back  with  tlio  hi^heat  reveri 
n  Ihc  glorious  instances  in  antiquity,  nf  a 

ry  Kiiglish,  upon  observing  the  room  so  I 


thinking.     'How  unlike,' 
tair.  ai  ■        ■  ■ 


old  Ron 


There 


is  oT  wclcDiuc  aod 


ibjecl  of  llieir  elate  but  thought  himtelf 
OB  much  concerned  in'the  honour  of  hia  eeoo- 
try,  as  Ihe  lirel  olhciir  of  Uie  cemmonvceallfa. 
How  do  1  admire  the  messenger,  who  ran  with 
a  thorn  in  hia  foot  to  tetl  the  newa  of  a  victory 
lo  tlie  senate :  He  had  not  kisure  for  hia  private 
pain,  until  he  hod  expressed  hia  public  joy;  nor 
could  he  eulfer  as  a  man,  until  he  hod  tnumphed 
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Thursday,  June  22, 1710. 


QuB  rerio  in  terria  aostri  non  plena  laboris  ? 

What  clime,  what  region,  w)  romnto  and  Htrange, 
WJiere  the«e  our  lubuurs  atu  not  known  ? 

R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  21. 

I  WAS  this  morning  lookingr  over  my  letters, 
that  I  have  lately  received  from  my  several  cor- 
respondents; some  of  which,  referring  to  my 
late  papers,  I  have  laid  aside,  with  an  intent  to 
give  my  reader  a  sight  of  them.  The  first  cri- 
ticises upon  ray  green-house,  and  is  as  follows : 

South  Wales,  June  7. 

•  Mb.  BicKERSTAFF, — ^This  letter  comes  to  you 
from  my  orangery,  which  I  intend  to  reform  as 
mwch  as  I  can,  according  to  your  inirenious 
model ;  and  shall  only  beg  of  you  to  com  muni- 
cate  to  me  your  secret  of  preserving  grass  plots 
in  a  covered  room ;  for,  in  tlie  climate  where 
my  country-seat  lies,  they  require  rain  and  dews 
as  well  as  sun  and  fresh  air,  and  cannot  live 
apon  such  fine  food  as  your  sifted  weather.  I 
most  likewise  desire  ^u  to  write  over  your 
green-house  the  follow  mg  motto : 

Hie  vcr  perpetuum,  aique  alienis  menBibus  ipstas. 

Here  vernal  bloom,  and  summer's  genial  warmth, 
Reign  aU  the  year.— R-  >*  *«««• 

Instead  of  your 

O !  quia  me  gelidii  sub  montibns  Ilacmi 
Bisiat,  et  ingeuti  ramorum  pnittgat  umbra? 

•  y^f'g-  <jJt.'org.  ii.  448. 

Some  god,  convey  mc  to  the  cooling  sliaiJis 

Of  dewy  Hscmus! R.  n'ynne. 

•Which,  under  favour,  is  the  panting  of  one 
in  summer  after  cool  shades,  and  not  of  one  in 
winter  after  a  summer-house.  The  rest  of  your 
plan  is  very  beautiful ;  and  that  your  friend,  who 
ha8,80  well  described  it,  may  enjoy  it  many'win- 
VsTBi  IB  the  hearty  wish  of 

*  His  and  your  unknown,  d&o. 

This  oversight  of  a  grass-plot  in  my  friend's 
green-house,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  Uke  incon- 
sistency in  a  celebrated  picture  ;  where  Moses 
is  represented  as  striking  a  rock,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  quenching  their  thirst  at  tlie  wa- 
ters  that  flow  from  it,  and  run  throu^rh  a  beau- 
tifiil  landscape  of  groves  and  meadows,  whicli 
eoald  not  flourish  in  a  place  where  water  was 
to  have  been  found  only  by  a  miracle. 

The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  a  Kentish 
yebman,  who  is  very  angry  with  me  for  my  ad- 
rice  to  parents,  occasioned  by  tlie  amours  of 
Sylvia  and  Philander,  as  related  in  my  paper. 
No.  185. 

'SatriRK  BiCKERSTAFP, — I  do  not  know  by 
what  chance  one  of  your  Tatlers  is  got  into  my 
&milyi  and  has  almost  turned  the  brains  of  my 
eldest  daughter,  Winifred;  who  has  been  so 
nndutifiil  as  to  fall  in  love  of  her  own  head,  and 
tells  me  a  foolish  heathen  story  that  she  has 
read  in  your  paper,  to  persuade  mo  to  give  my 
eoneenL    I  am  too  wise'  to  let  children  have 


their  own  wills  in  a  business  like  marriage.  It 
is  a  matter  in  which  neither  I  myself,  nor  any 
of  my  kindred,  were  ever  humoured.  My  wife 
and  I  never  pretended  to  love  one  another  like 
your  Sylvias  and  Philanders ;  and  yet,  if  you 
saw  our  fire-sido,  )iou  would  be  satisfied  we  are 
not  always  a  squabbling.  For  my  part,  I  think 
that  where  man  and  woman  come  together  by 
their  own  gbod  liking,  there  is  so  much  fondling 
and  fooling,  that  it  hinders  young  people  from 
minding  their  business.  I  nmst  therefore  desire 
you  to  cJiangc  your  not^!.;  and  instead  of  ad- 
vising us  old  folks,  who  perhaps  have  more  wit 
than  yourself,  to  let  Sylvia  know,  that  »iie  ought 
to  act  like- a  dutiful  daughter,  and  marry  the 
man  that  she  does  not  care  for.  Our  great- 
grandmothers  were  all  bid  to  marry  first,  and 
love  would  conic  afterwards ;  and  I  dp  not  see 
why  their  daughters  should  follow  their  own  in- 
ventions,   f-am  resolved  Winifred  shall  not 

*  Yours,  &,c.' 

This  letter  is  a  natural  picture  of  ordinary 
contracts,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  tliose  minds 
that  lie  under  a  kind  of  intellectaal  rusticity. 
This  trilling  occasion  made  mo  run  over  in  my 
iniJijrinatinn  tlie  many  scenes  I  have  observed  of 
the  inarriage  condition,  wherein  thp  quintessence 
of  pleasure  and  pain  are  represented,  as  they 
accompany  that  state,  ariB  no  other.     It  is  cer- 
tain, there  are  many  thousands  like  the  above- 
mentioned  jeoman  and  his  wife,  who  are  never 
highly  pleased  or  distasted  in  their  whole  lives. 
But  when  we  consider  the  more  informed  part 
of  mankind,  and  look  upon  their  behaviour,  it 
thpn  ai»pcar8  that  very  little  of  tlieir  tin^  is  in- 
different, but  generally  spent  in  the  most  anxious 
vexation,  or  the  highest  satisfaction.  Shakspeare 
has  admirably  represented  both  the  .aspects  of 
this  state  in  the  most  excellent  tragedy  of  Othel- 
lo.    In  the  character  of  Desdcniona,  he  runs 
through  all  the  sentiments  of  a  virtuous  maid,    , 
and  a  tender  wife.     She  is  captivated  by  hia 
virtue,  and  faithful  to  hiin  as  well  from  that  mo- 
tive, as  regard  to  her  own  honour.     Othello  is  a 
ereat  and  noble  spirit,  misled  by  the  villany  of  a 
false  friend  to  sw^pect  her  innoeencQ;  and  re- 
sents  it  accordingly.     When,  after  the  many 
instances  of  passion,  the  wife  is  told  thehuiband 
is  jealous,  her  simplicity  makes  her  incapable 
of  believing  it,  and  say,  after  such  circumstancoe 
as  would  drive  another  \voman  into  distraction, 

1  think  the  pun  where  he  was  bora 

Drew  all  t*ucli  liiiuiours  fiom  him. 

This  opinion  of  him  is  po  just,  that  his  noblo 

and  tender  heart  beats  itself  to  pieces,  before  he 

can  affront  her  with  the  mention  of  his  jealousy; 

and  he  owns,  this  suspicion  has  blotted  out  all 

the  sense  of  glory  and  happiness  which  before^ 

it  was  possessed  with,  when  he  laments  himself 

in  the  warm  allusions  of  a  mind  accustomed  to 

entertainments  so  very  different  from  the  panics 

of  jealousy  and  revenge.     How  moving  is  his 

sorrow,  when  he  cries  out  as  follows : 

* 
1  had  been  hnppv,  if  the  L'fneral  cntsp, 
ri<»n.'crH  and  nil,  had  t.-i-tcd  her  swrel  body, 
P«)  I  had  Hothinj;  known.    Oh  now!  for  e%'er 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind!  fnrowell  content! 
Farewi:ll  the  phiiiieil  troops,  and  tho  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  Oh  fasewoll! 
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Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  sptritsiirring  drum,  th'  ear  piercing  fife, 
TtiL'  royal  bannrr,  and  all  (quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  ofglorioai  war ! 
And,  oh  ye  mortal  entfiiies!  wlioae  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove'«  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  there  is  not 
in  any  other  part  of  Shakspeare^s  works  more 
Btrontr  and  lively  pictures  of  nature  than  in  this. 
I  shall  therefore  steal  incognito  to  see  it,  out  of 
curiosity  lo  observe  how  Wilks  and  Gibber  touch 
those  places,  where  Betterton  and  Sandford .  so 
very  hi^lily  excelled.  But  now  I  am  got  into  dis- 
course of  acting,  with  which  I  am  so  professedly 
pleased,  I  shall  coochide  this  paper  with  a  note 
I  have  just  received  from  the  two  ingenious 
friends,  Mr.  Fenkethman  and  Mr.  Bullock. 

*  Sir, — ^Finding  by  your  paper,  No.  182,  that 

you  are  drawing  parallels  between  the  greatest 

actors  of  the  age ;  as  you  have  already  begun 

with  Mr.  Wilks  and  Mr.  Gibber,  we  desire  you 

^would  do  the  fame  justice  to  your  humble  ser- 

Vants, 

VVm.  Bullock  and  Wm.  Penkkthman.* 

^For  the  information  of  posterity,  I  shall  com- 
ply with  tliis  letter,  and  set  these  two  great  men 
in  such  a  light  as  Sallust  has  placed  liis  Gato 

„  jMUi  GflBsar. 

v-^lr.  William  Bullock  and  Mr.  William  Pen- 
ketbman  are  of  the  sajne  ago,  profession,  and 
MX.  They  both  distinguish  themselves  in  a 
vdry  particular  manner  under  the  discipline  of 
the  cmb-treo,  with  this  only  difference,  that  Mr. 
Bullock  has  the  more  agreeable  squall,  and  Mr. 
Penkethman  the  more  graceful  shrug.  Pen- 
kcthman  devours  a  cold  chick  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  Buiiock^s  talent  lies  chiefly  in  aspara- 
gus. Penkethman  is  very  dexterous  at  con- 
veying himself  under  a  table  ;  Bullock  is  no  less 
active  at  jumping  over  a  stick.  Mr.  Penketh- 
man has  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  Mr.  Bul- 
lock is  the  taller  man. 
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Saturday,  June  24,  1710. 


Eat  in  juveneis,  est  in  ^uis  patrum 
Virtus  ;  noc  ijiibellem  feroces 
Progeneraut  aquilu  columbaro. 

Hor.  4  Od.  iv.  30. 

• 

In  Bleers  laborious,  and  in  generous  steeds 
We  irnrc  ihr'ir  sirns,  nor  can  Ihe  bird  of  Jove 
ff^    Intrepid,  tierce,  beget  th'  unwailike  dove.   Franeit. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  June  23. 

li^'^  Having  lately  turned  my  thoughts  upon  the 
*  considerations  of  the  behaviour  of  parents  to 
children  in  the  great  affair  of  marriage,  I  took 
much  delight  in  turning  over  a  bundle  of  let- 
ters, which  a  gentleman^s  steward  in  the  coun- 
try had  sent  mo  some  time  ago.  This  parcel  is 
a  collection  of  letters  written  by  the  children  of 
the  family,  to  which  he  belongs,  to  their  father ; 
and  contains  all  the  litfk  passages  of  their  lives, 
and  the  new  ideas  they  received  as  their  years 
advanced.  There  is  in  them  an  account  of 
their  diversions  as  well  as  their  exercises  ;  «nd 
what  I  thought  very  remarkable  is,  that  two 
•oni  of  the  family,  wut  now  make  tomiderabU 


figures  in  the  world,  gave  omenB  of  that  sort  of . 
character  which  they  now  bear,  in  the  first  ru- 
diments of  thought  which  they  show  in  their 
letters.  Were  one  to  point  out  a  method  of 
education,  one  could  not,  mcthinks,  frame  one 
more  pleasing  or  improving  than  this ;  where 
the  children  get  a  habit  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  and  inclinations  to  their  best  friend 
with  so  much  freedom,  that  he  can  form  schemes 
for  their  future  life  and  conduct  from  an  obser- 
vation of  their  tempers  ;  and  by  that  means  be 
early  enough  in  choosing  their  way  of  life,  to 
make  them  forward  in  some  art  or  science  at  an 
age  when  others  have  not  determined  what  pro- 
fession to  follow.  As  to  the  persons  concerned 
in  this  packet  I  am  speaking  of,  they  have  given 
great  proofs  of  the  force  of  tliis  conduct  of  their 
father  in  the  effect  it  has  upon  their  lives  and 
manners.  The  elder,  w ha  is  a  scholar,  showed 
from  his  infancy  a  propensity  to  polite  etadies, 
and  has  made  a  suitable  progress  in  literature ; 
but  his  learning  is  so  well  woven  into  his  mind, 
that  from  the  impression  of  it,  he  seems  rather 
to  have  contracted  a  habit  of  life,  than  manner 
of  discourse.  To  his  books  he  seems  to  owe  a 
good  economy  in  his  affairs,  and  a  complacency 
in  his  manners,  though  in  others  that  way  of 
education  has  commonly  a  quite  different  effect 
The  epistles  of  the  other  son  are  full  of  accoimts 
of  what  he  thought  most  remarkable  in  his  read- 
ing. He  sends  his  father  for  news  the  last  nobis 
story  he  had  read.  I  observe,  he  is  particularly 
touched  with  the  conduct  of  Godrus,  who  plotted 
his  own  death,  because  the  oracle  had  said,  if 
he  were  not  ki^ed,  the  enemy  should  prevail 
over  his  country.  Many  other,  incidents  in  hit 
little  letters  give  omens  of  a  soul  capable  of 
generous  undertakings  ;  and  what  makes  it  the 
more  particular  is.  that  diis  gentleman  had,  ta 
the  pretent  war,  the  honour  and  happiness  ef 
doing  an  action,  for  which  only  it  was  toortk 
coming  into  the  world.  Their  father  is  Ac  most 
intimate  friend  they  have  ;  and  they  always 
consiilt  him  rather  than  any  other,  when  nnw 
error  has  happened  in  their  conduct  throogh 
youth  and  inadvertency.  The  behaviour  of  this 
gentleman  to  his  sons  has  made  his  life  pass 
away  with  the  pleasures  of  second  youth  ;  for, 
as  the  vexations  which  men  receive  from  their 
children  hasten  the  approach  of  age,  and  double 
the  force  of  years  ;  so  the  comforts,  w|;iich  they 
reap  from  them,  are  balm  to  all  other  Borrows, 
and  disappoint  the  injuries  of  time.  Parents  of 
children  repeat  their  lives  in  their  offspring; 
and  their  concern  for  them  is  so  near,  that  they 
feel  all  their  sufferings  and  enjoyments  as  much 
as  if  tliey  regarded  their  own  proper  persons 
But  it  is  generally  so  far  otherwise,  that  the 
common  race  of  esquires  in  this  kingdom  use 
their  sons  as  persons  that  are  waiting  only  lor 
their  funerals,  and  spies  upon  their  health  and 
happiness ;  as  indeed  they  are,  by  their  own 
making  them  such.  In  eases  where  a  man  takes 
the  liberty  afler  this  manner  to  reprehend  others, 
it  is  commonly  said,  let  him  look  at  home.  I 
am  sorry  to  own  it ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of 
the  house  of  the  Bickerstaffs,  who  have  been  as 
erroneous  in  their  conduct  this  way  as  any  other 
family  whatsoever.  The  head  of  this  branch  is 
now  in  town,  and  has  brought  up  wtQi  him 
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Ml  tnd  iaugbter,  who  tre  all  tin  childran  h» 
bu,  in  order  lo  be  put  loiaa  iray  into  the  jvorld, 
ud  ass  fubioni.     The;  are  both  very  ilJ-bred 
caba;  tad  htvin;;  lived  together  from  thei 
tice/,  without  knowledge  of  the  distinc 
tid  deceacin  that  are  proper  lo  be  paid  lo 
Mber'B  Ki,  tbej  iquabUe    like  tno   brot 
The  ftcber  ii  one  of  Ihoaa  who  knows  no  better 
(hin  that  all  pleasure  is  debauchery  \  and  i 
gincs,  when  be  sees  a  mui  became  hia  eat 
thai  he  will  certainly  spend  it.  This  branch 


le  who  I 


r  had  a 


r  for  ^ood-  or  ill  ;  however,  have 
ill  along  kept  Ihair  tiesrig  ji»l  above  walar,  not 
by  a  prudent  sod  regular  economy,  but  by  ei- 
pedieali  in  tlie  matches  t}iey  have  made  into 
their  hoiuc.  When  odd  of  the  family  bac,  in 
the  pntauil  of  foies,  and  in  the  entertainment  of 
cloni,  ran  out  the  third  part  of  the  value  of 
bit  estate,  such  a  ipendibrift  bas  drosed  ap  hit 
cideil  ran,  and  marrisd  what  they  coll  a  gooi 
fixtuDe  ;  who  has  lupportod  the  father  ai  a  ly- 


r  nsighbourbood.    The  e< 


make  him  belie' 


nethod  li 
bu  dignity,  until  the  morlgagea  he  hat 
.  iimlL  himwif  izKo,  have  reduced  him  I 
csadty  of  aacrificina  hia  aon.also, 
of  hii  progenitnr.  This  had  been,  fgr  many  ge- 
naratiooi,  the  whole  that  had  happened  in  the 
ftmdy  of  Sam  Bickerslaff,  nntij  the  timo  of  my 
present  cousin  Samuel,  the  father  of  the  young 
pobple  wo  have  just  now  spoken  of. 

Samuel  BiekerMafT,  esquire,  in  so  happy,  as 
that  by  several  legacies  from  distant  relations, 
deaths  of  maiden  sisters,  and  other  instancoe  of 
{ood  fertuoe,  he  has  besides  hia  real  eatala,  a 
great  sum  of-veady  money.  His  son  at  the  same 
time  koDwa  he  has  a  good  fortune,  which  llie 
btber  cannot  alienate  ;  though  he  strives  to 
lie  depends  only  on  his  will 

Torn  is  now  in  his  nineteenth 

year,  Mrs.  Mary  in  htr  JifUenlh.  Cousin  Sa- 
muel, who  understands  no  one  point  of  good  be- 
hariour  as  it  regards  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
•n  eiacl  critic  in  Ihe  dre^a,  the  motion,  the  looks, 
and  gestures-  of  his  cliildien.  What  adds  to 
thsir  misery  is,  that  he  is  eicessinely  fond  of 
them,  and  the  greatest  part  pf  their  lime  is  spent 
hf  the  presence  of  this  nice  obaervar-  Their 
tife  is  one  continued  conslraint.  The  girl'  never 
tanu  her  head,  but  aho  is  warned  not  lo  follow 
Ibe  proui!  mimes  of  the  town.  The  boy  is  not 
to  turn  fop.orbeqaarrelsoraei  at  tbeaame  lime, 
not  lo  take  an  aftVont  I  bad  the  good  fortune 
lo  dine  witb  him  to-dny,  and  heard  his  latherly 
lalile-lalk  as  we  sat  at  dinner,  which,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  fail  me,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  I  shaQ  set  down  as  ho  spoke  it ;  which 
was  much  u  follows,  and  maj  be  of  great  use 
to  those  parenla,  who  seem  to  make  it  a  rule, 
Ui>t  their  ohildren's  turn  to  enjoy  the  world  ia 
not  to  commence,  uatil  they  themselvas  ban 
lediL 

'  Now,  Tam,  I  have  bought  you  chambers  in 
the  ions  of  courL  I  allow  you  to  take  i  walk 
ODca  or  twice  a-day  round  the  garden.  If  you 
mind  your  bnainesa,  you  need  not  study  lo  be 
u  great  a  lawyer  as  Coke  upon  Littlelnn.  I 
bare  that  tbat  will  keep  you ;  but  b«  lure  yon 
3T 


keep  an  eiact  account  of  your  linan.  Wril« 
down  what  jou  give  out  lo  ^our  laundreaa,  and 
what  she  brings  home  again.  Go  aa  little  a« 
possible  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  ;  but  if  you 
do,  come  home  early.  I  believe  I  was  as  sharp 
as  you  tor  your  years;  and  I  had  my  hat  snatched 
off  my  head  coming  home  late  at  a  stop  by  6L 
Clement's  church,  and  I  do  not  know  from  that 
day  lo  this  who  took  it.  I  d< 
learn  to  fenoe  a  litUe  i  for  1  w 
be  made  a  !aiA  o(.     Let  roe  hi 


lily, 


Thxki  are  some  occai 
gard  lo  a  man's  self  is  1 
'  imptiblc  of  all  passioni 
taiiily  ia  when  the  ' 

efactors.  I  have  binled 
igs  which  discover  the  ret 
lie  observallbn,  that  it  is  n 
ire  at  Britain,  and  have  hac 
pelted  with  several  epistles  tc 

person  of  the  number  of  thoai 
kers,  who  seems  lo  admoniah 
zeal  and  good-will.  But  as  t> 
I  unjust  as  that  of  talking 
ions,  without  respect  to  Ii 

act  «o  Jnslihable  as  to  apeak 
-hings  urged  ioeitrei  ' 
le-worthy  or  valuable  in  i 

fioundless  suggestions, 
too  frankly  u^n  such  re 
ipondenl  haa  laid  belbre  mc, 
'or  of  it  in  a  manner  that  n 
thankful  for  his  kindness,  bat  th 
peat  the  imprudenQe  from 
the  circamstancs. 


thyself  indite    the  eptjitle    ini 

thy  late  lucubrations,  as  thou 

caii  them;  for  verily  thy  friei 

ipeak  according  to  knowlei 

-s ;  and  though  he  hath  a  mo 

not  therewiUi ;  nor  vet  did 

no  onto  thee  from  the  mam 

scarlet  whore-     It  is  plain  tt 

tmlh  Is  not  in  thee  :  hut  since 

cauldst  not  thou  lie  with  r 

Whetelbre  shouldat  Ibou  inaalt 


■  FasqalB.    8i*  Tiitv.  Nnmlwn 
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or  add  sorrow  unto  the  heavy  of  heart  ?  Truly 
this  gall  proceedeth  not  from  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness. I  tell  thee  moreover,  the  people  of  this 
land  be  marvellously  given  to  change;  insomuch 
that  it  may  likely  come  to  pass,  that  before  thou 
art  many  years  neacer  to  thy  dissolution*,  thou 
mayest  behold  him  sitting  on  a  high,  place  whom 
thou  now  laughest  to  scorn  :  and  then  how  wilt 
thou  be  glad  to  humble  thyself  to  the  ground, 
and  lick  the  dus^  of  his  feet,  that  •thou  mayent 
find  favour  in  his  sight  7  If  thou  didst  meditate 
as  much  upon  the  word,  as  thou  do^  upon  the 
prolane  scribbliags  of  the  wise  ones  of  this  ge. 
neration,  thou  wouldst  have  remembered  wliat 
happened  unto  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera  the  Ben- 
jamite,  who  cursed  the  good  man  David  in  his 
distress.*  David  pardoned  his  transgression  ; 
yet  was  he  afterwards  taken  as  in  a  snare  by 
the  words  of  his  own  mouth,  and  fell  by  the 
sword  of  Solomon  the  chief  ruler.t  Further- 
more, I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  in  the 
days  of  my  youth  and  vanity,  when,  like  thine, 
my  conversation  was  with  the  Gentiles,  that  the 
men  of  Rome,  which  is  Babylon,  ever  sued  unto 
tli<J  men  of  Carthage,  for  tranquillity,  as  thou 
dost  aver.  Neither  was  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
r  Hamilcar,  called  home. by  his  countrymen,  until 
•-  these  saw  the  sword  of  their  enemies  at  their 
gates ;  and  then  was  it  not  time  for  him,  thinkest 
thou,  to  return  ?  It  appeareth  therefore  that 
thou  dost  prophesy'backwards ;  thou  dost  row 
one  way,  and  look  another ;  and  indeed  in  all 
things  art  thou  too  much  a  time-server;  yet 
seemest  thou  not  to  consider  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  Think  of  this,  and  take  tobacco. 
Thy  friend,  AMINADAB.' 

• 

If  the  zealous  writer  of  the  above  letter  has 
any  meaning,  it  is  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  the 
subject  of  ray  lucubrations.  I  shall  therefore 
wave  such  high  points,  and  be  as  useful  as  I  can 
to  persons  of  less  moment  than  any  he  hints  at. 
When  a  man  runs  into  a  little  fiime  in  the  world, 
as  he  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  reproach  which 
he  does  not  deserve,  so  does  he  also  a  great  deal 
of  esteem  to  which  he  has  in  himself  no  preten- 
sions. Were  it  otherwisof  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  offer  to  put  a  law-case  to  me :  but  because 
I  am  an  adept  in  physic  and  astrology,  they  will 
needs  persu&de  me  that  I  am  no  less  a  proficient 
in  all  other  sciences.  However,  the  point  men-' 
tioned  in  the  following  tetter  is  so  plain  a  one, 
that  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  cast  a 
^iy  .figure  to  be  able  to  discuss  it 

^&'^'  ,  *^^*  BicKKRflTAFF, — It  is  some  years  ago 
(*  '  '  since  the  entail  of  the  estate  of  our  family  was 
altered,  by  passing  a  fine  in  favour  of  me,  who 
now  am  in  possession  of  it,  afler  some  others 
deceased.  The  heirs-general,  who  lived  beyond 
sea,  were  excluded  by  this  settlement,  and  the 
whole  estate  is  to  pass  in  a  new  channel  aHer 
me  and  my  heirs.  But  several  tenants  of  the 
lordship  persuade  me  to  let  them  hereafler  hold 
their  lands  of  me  according  to  the  old  customs 
of' the  barony,  and  not  oblige  them  to  adt  by  the 
limitations  of  the  last  settlement  This,  tliey 
aay,  will  make  me  more  popular  among  my  de- 
pendants, and  the  ancient  vassals  of  the  estate. 


*  Sam.  xvi.  13. 


1 1  Kinga  ii.  8.  30.  ad  finein. 


to  whom  any  deviation  firom  the  line  of  racoet' 
sion  is  always  invidious.    Yours,  &c.' 

Bheer-Iane,  Jane  24. 

*  Sir, — You  have  by  the  fine  a  plain  right,  in 
which  none,  else  of  your  family  can  be  your 
competitor ;  for  which  reason,  by  all  means  de- 
mand vassalage  upon  that  title.  The  contrary 
advice  can  be  given  for  no  other  purpose  in  na- 
ture  but  to  betray  you,  and  favour  other  pre- 
tenders, by  making  you  place  a  right  which  is  in 
you  only,  upon  a  level  with  a  right  which  you 
have  'in  common  with  others.     I  am,  Sir,  your 

most  faithful  servant,  until  death,  I.  B.' 

• 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  or  so  pleasing, 
as  compliments  made  to  us  by  our  enemies :  and 
my  correspofidcnt  tells  me,  that  though  he  knows 
several  of  those  who  give  him  this  cpunsel  were 
at  first  against  passing  the  fine  in  favour  of  him; 
yet  he  is  so  touched  with  tlieir  homage  to  bim, 
that  he  can  hardly  believe  they  have  a  mind  to 
set  it  aside,  in  order  to  introduce  the  heirs- 
general  into  his  estate. 

These  are  great  evils  ;  bnt  since  there  is  no 
proceeding  with  success  in  this  world,  without 
complying  with  the  arts  of  it,  I  shall  use  the 
same  method  as  my  correspondent's  tenants  did 
with  him,  in  relation  to  one  whom  I  never  had 
a  kindness  for ;  but  shall,  notwithstanding,  pre> 
sume  to  give  my  advice. 

Isaac  Bickerstaffy  Esquire^  of  Cheat  Britain^  fo 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  France. 

*  Sir, — Your  majesty  Will  pardon  me  while  I 
take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  that  some  pas- 
sages written  from  your  side  of  the  water  <b 
very  much  obstruct  your  interest  ,  We  take  it 
very  unkindly,  that  the  prints  of  Parjis  are  so 
very  partial  in  favour  of  one  set  of  men  «unoDg 
us,  and  treat  the  others  as  irreconcileable  to  year 
interests.  Your  writers  are  very  •  large  in  re- 
counting any  thing  which  relates  to  the  figure 
and  power  of  one  party,  but  are  dumb  when 
they  should  represent  tkc  actions  of  the  other. 
This  is  a  trifling  circumstance  which  many 
here  are  apt  to  lay  some  stress  upon  ;  and  there- 
fore I  thought  fit  to  offer  it  to  your  considera- 
tion before  you  despatch  the  next  courier.   I.  B.* 


No.  191.]- 


Thursday,  June  29, 1710. 


Propter  vitom  Vivendi  perdere  causaa. 

Ju.0.  Sat.  viii.  84. 


-Basely  tbey 


The  f acred  caiiec  for  which  they're  born,  betray. 
Who  give  up  virtue  for  a  worthless  life.  -  R.  tffMMS. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  June  28. 

• 

Of  all  the  evils  under  the  sun,  that  of  making 
vice  commendable  is  the  greatest ;  for  it  seems 
to  be  the  basis  of  society,  that  applause  and  con- 
tempt should  be  always  given  to  proper  objecta. 
But  in  this  age  we  behold  things,  for  whicn  we 
ought  to  have  an  abhorrence,  not  only  received 
without  disdain,  but  even  valued  as  motives  of 
emulation.  This  is  naturally  the  destruction 
of  simplicity  of  manners,  openness  oflieart,  and 
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generosity  of  temper.    When  a  person  gives 
himtelf  the  Jibertv  to  range  and  run  over  in  his 
thoughts  the  different  geniuses  of  men,  which 
he  meets  in  the  world,  one  cannot  but  obacrve, 
that  most  of  the  indfrection  and  artifice,  which 
is  used  among  men,  does  not  proceed  so  much 
from  a  degeneracy  in  nature,  as  an  affectation 
of  appearing  men  of  consequence  by  such  prac- 
tices.    By  this  means  it  is,  that  a  cunning  man 
is  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  being  esteemed 
such,  that  he  secretly  rejoices  in  it.     It  has  been 
a  sort  of  maxim,  that  the  greatest  art  is  to  con- 
ceal art ;  but  I  know  not  how',  among  some  peo- 
ple we  meet  with,  their  greatest   cunning  is 
to   appear  cunning.      There  is  Polypragmon 
makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  life  to  be 
thought  a  cunning  fellow,  and  thinks  it  a  nfiuch 
gfeater  character  to  be  terrible  than  agreeable. 
When  it  1^  once  entered  into  a  man's  head  to 
have  an  ambition  to  be  thought  crafty,  all  other 
evils  are  necessary  consequences.    To  deceive 
is  the  immediate  endeavour  of  him  who  is  proud 
of  the  capacity  of  doing  it     It  is  certain,  Poly- 
pragmon does  all  the  ill  he  possibly  can^  but 
pretends  to  much  more  than  he  performs.     He 
is  contented  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  hugs  him- 
self in  his  closctf  that  though  he  is  locked  up 
there,  and  doing  nothing,  th^  world  does  not 
know  bat  that  he  is  doing  mischief.    To  favour  ! 
this  suspicion,  he  gives  half  looks  and  shrugs  in 
his  general  behaviouf ,  to  give  you  to  understand 
tfaat  you  do  not  know  what  ha  means.     He  is 
also  wonderfully  adverbial  in  his  expressions, 
and  breaks  off  with  a-  ^Perhaps'  and  a  nod  of  the 
bead,  upon  matters  of  the  most  indifferent  na- 
ture.    It  is  a  mighty  practice  with  men  of  this 
genius  to  avoid  frequent  appearance  in  public, 
and  to  be  as  mysterious  as  possible  when  they 
do  come  into  company.    There  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  according  to  them,  in  the  common  way  ; 
and  let  the  matter  in  hand  be  what  it  will,  it 
most  be  carried  with  an  air  of  importance,  and 
transacted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  an  osten- 
tatious secrecy.  ,  These  are  your  persona  of  long 
heads,  who  would  fain  make  the  world  believe 
their  thoughts  andideasare  very  much  superior 
to  their  neighbours ;  and  do  not  value  wh&t  these 
their  neighbours  think  of  them,  provided  they 
do  not  reckon  them  fools.     These  have  such  a 
romantic  touch  in  bbsiness,  that  they  hate  to 
perform  any  thing  like  other  men.     VVcre  it  in 
their  choice,  they  had  rather  bring  their  pur- 
poses to  bear  by  over-reaching  tlie  persons  they 
deal  wilh,  than  by  a  plain  and  simple  manner. 
They  make  difficulties  for  the  honour  of  sur- 
mountii^  them.     Polypragmon  is  eternally  bu- 
•ied  afler  this  manner,  with  no  other  prospect, 
than  that  he  is  in  hopes  to  be  thought  the  most 
canning  of  all  men,  and  fears  the  imputation  of 
want  of  understanding  much  more  than  that  of 
the  abuse  of  it     But  alas  !  how  contemptible  is 
•uch  an  ambition,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of 
ill  that  is  truly  laudable,  and  the  very  contradic- 
tion to  the  only  means  to  a  just  reputation,  sim- 
plicity of  manners  !     Cunning  can  in  no  cir- 
CQmstance  imaginable  be  a  quality  worthy  a 
oian,  except  in  his  own  defence,  and  merely  to 
Conceal  himself  from  such  as  are  so ;  and  in  such 
cases,  it  ia  no  longer  crafl,  but  wisdom.    The 
monstrouf  aJBfectation  of  being  thought  artful. 


immediately  kills  all  thoughts  of  humanity  and 
goodnQ$s,  and  gives  men  a  sense  of  the' soft  af. 
feclions  and  impulses  of  the  mind,  which  are 
imprinted  in  us  for  our  mutual  advantage  and 
8uccour,*as  of  mere  weaknesses  and  follies.    Ac- 
cording to  the  men  of  cunning,  you  are  to  put 
off  the  nature  of  a  man  as  last  as  you  can,  and 
acquire  that  of  a  daemon  ;  as  if  it  were  a  more 
eligible  character  to  be  a  powerful  enemy,  than 
an  able  friend.     But  it  ought  to  be  a  mortifica- 
tion to  men  affected  this  way,  that  thertf  wants 
but  little  more  than  instinct  to  be  considerable 
in  it;  lor  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  being  very 
bad  in  Jiis  inclination,  he  has  not  much  more  to 
do  but  to  conceal  himself,  and  he  may  revenge, 
(iheat,  and  deceive,  without  tmich  employment 
for  understanding,  and  go  on  with  great  cheer- 
fulness with  the  high  applause  of  being  a  prodi- 
gious cunning  fellow.     But  indeed,  when  we  ar- 
rive at  that  pitch  oT  false  taste,  as  not  to  think 
cunning  a  contemptible  quality,  it  is,  methinks, 
a  very  great  injustice  that  pick-pockets  are  had 
in  so  little  veneration  ;  who  mxiat  be  admirably 
well  turned,  not  only  for  the  theoretic,  but  also 
the  practical  behaviour  o(cunning  fellows.  Afler 
all  the  endeavours  of  this  family  of  men  whom 
we  call  cunning,  their  whole  work  falls  to  pieces, 
if  others  trample  down  all  esteem  for  such  arti- 
fices ;  and  treat  it  as  an  unmanly  quality,  which 
they  forbear  to  practice  only  because  they  abhor 
.it.     VVhen  the  spider  is  ranging  in  the  different 
apartments  of  his  web,  it  is  true,  that  he  only 
can  weave  so  fine  a  thread ;  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  merest  drone   that  has   wings,  to  J9y 
through  and  destroy  it. 

WilVs  Coffee-house^  June  28 

Though  the  tuste  of  wit  and  pleasure  is  at 
present  but  very  low  in  this  town,  yet  there  are 
some  that  preserve  their  relish  undcbauched 
with  common  impressions,  and  can  distinguish 
between  reality  and  imposture.  A  gentleman 
was  saying  here  this  evening,  that  he  would  go 
to  the  plrfy  to-morr.ow  night,  to  see  heroism  as  it 
has  been  represented  by  some  of  our  tragedians, 
represented  in  burlesque.  It  seems,  the  play  of 
Alexander  is  to  be  tl«cn  turned  into  ridicule  for 
its  bombast,  and  other  fuLsc  ornaments  in  the 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  lanjjuage.  The  bluster 
Alexander  makes  is  as  much  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  hero,'m9  the  roughness  of  Cly- 
luf»,  an  instance  of  the  sincerity  of  a  bold  artless 
soldier.  To  be  plain  is  not  to  be  rude,  but  ra- 
ther inclines  a  man  to  civility  and  deference ; 
not  indeed  to  show  it  in  the  gestures  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.  It  is,  among 
other  things,  from  the  impertinent  figures  un- 
skilful dramatists  draw  of  the  characters  of  men, 
that  youth  are  bewildered  and  prejudiced  in 
their  sense  of  the  world,  of  which  they  have  no 
notions- but  whattlicy  draw  from  books  and  such 
representations.  Thus,  talk  to  a  very  young 
man,  let  him  be  of  never  so  good  scnpc,  and  he 
shall  smile  when  you  speak  of  sincerity  in  a 
courtit^r,  good  6rnse  in  a  soldier,  or  honesty  in 
a  polftician.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  you 
hardly  see  one  play  wherein  each  of  these  ways 
of  Ufc  is  not  drawn  by  hands  that  know  nothiner 
of  any  one  of  them ;  and  the  truth  is  so  fa*  «f 
the  opposite  tide  to  what  they  paint,  that  it  ii 
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more  impracticable  to  live  in  esteem  in  ooarta 
than  any  where  else  without  sincerity.^  Gcx)d 
sense  is  the  great  reqaisite  in  a  soldier,  and 
honesty  the  only  thing  that  can  support  a  poll- 
Ucian.  This  way  of  thinking  made  the  gentle- 
man, of  whom  I  was  just  now-speaking,  say,  he 
was  glad  any  one  had  taken  upon  him  to  de- 
predate  such  unnatural  fustian  as  the  tragedy 
of  Alexander.  The  character  of  that  prince  in- 
deed was,  that  he  was  unequal,  and  given  to  in- 
temperance ;  but  in  his  sober  moments,  when 
he  had  the  precepts  of  his  great  instructor  warm 
in  his  imagination,  he  was  a  pattern  of  generous 
thoughts  and  dispositions,  in  opposition  to  the 
strongest  desires  which  are  incidetit  to  a  yoCith 
and  conqueror.  But  instead  of  representing  that 
hero  in  the  glorious  character  of  generosity  and 
chastity,  in  his  treatment  of  the  beauteous  fami- 
ly of  Darius,  he  is  drawn  all  along  as  a  monstor 
of  lust,  or  of  cruelty  ;  as  if  the  way  to  raise  him 
to  the  degree  of  a  hero,  \^ere  to'make  his  charac- 
ter as  little  like  that  of  a  worthy  man  as  pos- 
sible. Such  rude  and  indigested  draughts  of| 
things  are  the  proper  objects  of  ridicule  and 
contempt ;  and  depreciating  Alexander,  as  we 
have  him  drawn,  is  the  only  way  of  restoring 
him  to  what  he  was  in  himself.  It  is  well  con- 
trived of  the  players  to  let  tliis  part  be  followed 
by  a  true  picture  of  life,  in  the  comedy  called, 
•  The  Chances,'*  wherein  Don  John  and  Con- 
•tantia  are  acted  tolhc  utmost  perfection.  There 
nee^  not  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  force  of 
action  than  in  many  incidente  of  this  play, 
where  indifferent  passages,  and  such  as  conduce 
only  to  tacking  of  the  scenes  together,  are  en- 
livened  with  such  an  agreeable  gesture  and  be- 
haviour, as  apparently  shows  what  a  play  might 
be,  though  it  is  not  wholly  what  a  play  should 
be. 
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Saturday^.July  1,  1710. 


Teeom  vivere  aroem,  tecam  obeam  libenl. 

Xbr.  3  Od.  iz.  vtr.  ulu 


-Gladly  I 


With  thee  would  live,  with  thee  woaJd  die. 

Francis, 

From  my  own  Apartment^  June  30.. 

SoMV  jrears  since  I  wa*  engaged  with  a  coach- 
foU  of  friends  to  take  a  journey  as  far  as  the. 
Land's  End.  We  were  very  well  pleased  with 
one  another  the  first  day ;  every  one  endeavour- 
ing to  recommend  himself  by  his  good  humour 
and  complaisance  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 
This  good  correspondence  did  not  last  long ;  one 
of  our  party  was  soured  the  very  first  evening 
by  a  plate  of  butter  which  had  not  been  melted 
to  his  mind,  and  which  spoiled  his  temper  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  continued  upon  the  fret 
to  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  second  fell  off  from 
his  good  humour  the  next  morning,  for  no  other 
reason,  that  I  could  imagine,  but  because  I 
chanced  to  step  into  the  coach  before  him,  and 
plaee  myself  on  the  shady  side.  This,  however, 
was  but  my  own  private  guess ;  for  he  did  not 

*  A  comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  altered  and 
amend«]  by  the  ]>uke  of  BaoUnf  ham. 


mention  a  word  of  it,  nor  indeed  of  any  thmg 
else,  for  three  daya  fi)llowing.  The  rest  of  our 
company  held  out  ver^  near  half  the  way,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  Mr.  Sprightly  feU  asleep;  and,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  divert  and  obUge  us,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  carried  himself  with  an 
unconcerned,  careless,  drowsy  behaviour,  until 
we  came  to  our  last  stego.  There  were  thres 
of  us  who  still  held  up  our  heads,  and  did  all  we 
could  to  make  our  journey  agreeable ;  but,  to  my 
shame  be  it  spoken,  about  three  miles  on  thirf  side 
Exeter,  I  was  taken  with  an  unacoounteble  fit 
of  sullennesfl,  that  hung  upon  roe  for  above  three- 
score miles ;  whether  it  were  for  want  of  respect, 
or  from  an  accidental  tread  upon  my  foot,  or 
from  a  foolish  maid's  calling  me  *  The  old  gen. 
tleman,'  I  cannot  teU.  In  short,  there  was  bat 
one  who  kept  his  good  humour  to  the  Land's 
End. 

There  was  another  coach  that  wei|t*aIong  with 
us,  in  wJiich  I  likewise  observed  that  there  were 
many  secret  jealousies,  heart-burnings  and  aoi- 
mosities :  for  when  we  joined  companies  at 
night,  I  could  not  but  teke  notice,  that  the  pas- 
sengers neglected  their  own  xx>mpany,  and 
studied  how  to  make  themselves  esteemed  by 
us,  who  were  altogether  strangers  to  them ;  un- 
til at  length  the]^  grew  so  weU  acquainted  with 
us,  that  Uiey  liked  us  as  little  as  they  did  one 
another.  When  I  reflect  upon  this  journey,  I 
oflen  fancy  it  to  be  a  picture  of  h^man  tife,  in 
.respect  to  the  several  friendships,  contracts,  and 
alliances,  that  are  made  and  ditoc^ved  in  the  se- 
veral periods  of  it  The  most  delightful  and 
most  lasting  engagemente  are  generally  those 
which  pass  between  man  and  woman ;  and  jret 
upon  what  trifles  are  they  weakened,  or  entii^y 
broken!  Sometimes  the  parties  fly  asunder  even 
in  the  midst  of  courtehip,  and  sometimes  grow 
cool  in  the  very  honey -month.  Some  separate 
before  the  flrst  child,  and  some  after  the  fifth; 
others  continue  good  until  thirty,  others  until 
forty  ;  while  some  few,  whose  souls  are  of  a  hap- 
pier make,  and  better  fitted  to  one  another,  tra- 
vel on  together  to  the  end  of  their  journey  in  a 
continual  intercourse  of  kind  ofllces,  and  mutaal 
endearments. 

When  we  therefore  choose  our  companions 
for  life,  if  we  hope  to  keep  both  them  and  our- 
selves in  good  humour  to  the  last  stage  of  it,  we 
must  be  extremely  carefu^  in  the  choice  we 
make,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own  part 
When  the  persons  to  whom  we  join  oursehes 
can  sUnd  an  examinatibn,  and  bear  the  scruti- 
ny ;  when  ihey*  mend  upon  our  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  discover  new  beauties,  the  more 
we  search  into  their  characters ;  our  love  will 
naturally  rise  in  proportion  to  their  perfec- 
tions. 

But  becatlse  there  are  very  few  poesessed  of 
such  accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  we 
ought  to  look  after  those  qualifications  both  in 
ourselves  and  others,  which 'are  indispeosablT 
necessary  towards  this  happy  union,  and  which 
are  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  acquire,  or  at 
least  to  cultivate  and  improve.  These,  in  my 
opinion,  are  cheerfulness  and  constancy.  A 
cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will 
make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  deliffhtful, 
and  wit  good-natured.    It  will  lighten  sickness* 
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poYei^^f  "^^^  affliction ;  convert  ignorance  into 
an  amiable  simplicity ;  and  render  deformity 
itaeir  agreeable. 

Constancy  is  natural  to  persons  of  even  tem- 
pers and  uniform  dispositions ;  and  may  be  ac- 
quired by  those  of  the  greatest  fickleness,  vio- 
lence, and  passion,  who  consider  sariously  the 
terms  of  union  upon  which  they  come  together, 
the  mutual  interest  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
with  all  the  motives  that  ought  to  incite  their 
tenderness  and  compassion  towards  those  who 
have  their  dependence  upon  them,  and  are  em- 
barked  with  them  for  life  in  the  same  state  of 
happiness  or  misery.  Constancy,  when  it  grows 
in  the  mind,  upon  considerations  of  this  nature, 
becomes  a  moral  virtue,  and  a  kind  of  good- 
nature, that  is  not  subject  tp  any  change  of 
health,  age,  fortune,  or  any  of  tliose  accidents, 
which  are  apt  to  unsettle  the  best  dispositions 
that  arc  founded  rather  in  constitution  than  in 
reason.  Where  such  a  constancy  as  this  iH 
wanting,  the  most  inflamed  passion  may  fall 
away  into  coldness  and  indifference,  and  the 
most  melting  tenderness  degenerate  into  hatred 
and  aversion.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with 
a  story  that  is  very  well  known  jn  the  north  of 
England. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  packet-boat  that  had 
several  passengers  on  board  was  cast  away  upon 
a  rock,  and  in  so  great  danger  of  sinking,  that 
all  who  were  in  it  endeavoured  to  save  them- 
selves  as  well  as  they  could;  though  only  those 
who  could  swim  well  had  a  bare  possibility  of 
doing  it  Among  Ihe  passengers  there  were  two 
women  of  fashion,  who,  seeing  themselves  in 
snch  a  disconsolate  condition,  begged  of  their 
hosbands  not  to  leave  them.  One  of  them  chose 
rather  to  die  with  his  wife  tlian  to  forsake  her ; 
the  other,  though  he  was  moved  with  the  utmost 
oompaseion  for  his  wife,  told  her,  *  that  for  the 
good  of  their  children,  it  was  better  one  of  them 
iihoald  live,  than  both  perish.'    By  a  great  piece 
of  good  lack,  next  to  a  miracle,  when  one  of  our 
^ood  men  had  taken  the  last  and  long  farewell 
m  order  to  save  himself,  and  the  other  held  in 
his  arms  the  person  that  was  dearer  to  him  than 
life,  the  ship  was  preserved.     It  is  witli  a  secret 
sorrow  and  vexation  of  mind  that  I  must  tell 
the  sequel  of  the  story,  and  let  my  reader  know, 
that  this  faithful  pair  who  were  ready  to  have 
died  in  each  other's  arms,  about  three  years 
afier  their  escape,  upon  some  trifling  disgust, 
grew  to  a  coldness  at  first,  and  at  length  fell  out 
to  rach  a  degree,  that  they  left  one  another,  and 
parted  for  ever.  The  other  couple  lived  together 
in  an  uninterrupted  friendship  and  felicity  ;  and, 
what  was  remarkable,  the  husband,  whom  the 
shipwreck  had  like  to  have  separated  from  his 
wife,  died  a  few  months  after  her,  not  being  able 
to  survive  the  loss  of  her. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the 
chaa^eableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  na- 
ture, that  very  often  both  dejects  and  terrifies 
me.  Whatever  I  am  at  present,  I  tremble  to 
think  what  I  may  be.  While  I  find  this  prin- 
esple  in  me,  how  can  I  assure  myself  that  I 
■hall  be  always  true  to  my  God,  my  friend,  or 
mjflelf?  In  short,  without  constancy  there 
ia  Beither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue,  in  the 
world. 
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Tuesday,  July  4,  ^710. 


Qui  dirlicit  patrifequid  dobeat,  et  quid  amicii; 

Quo  sit  ainore  parens,  quo  fVater  amandus  et  hospes  ;— 

lUiddera  personK  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

Jlor.  An  Poet.  ver.  318. 

Thfi  poet,  who  with  nice  diiwernment  knows 
What  lo  hid  country  antt-his  friends  he  owes  ; 
How  various  nature  wanns  the  human  breast, 
To  love  iho  parent,  brother,  friend  or  jrue^t,— 
He  surely  known,  with  nice,  well-judging  art. 
The  strokes  peculiar  to  eadi  different  part.     Francit. 

.      WilVs  Coffee.hou9e,  July  3. 

I  HAVE  of  late  received  many  epistles,  where- 
in  the  writers  treat  me  as  a  mercenary  person, 
for  some  little  hints  concerning  matters  which, 
they  think,  I  should  hot  have  touched  upon  but 
for  sordid  considerations.     It  is  apparent,  tiiat 
my  motive  could  not  be  of  that  kind  ;  for  when 
a  man  declares  himself  openly  on  one  side,  that 
party  will  take  no  more  notice  of  him,  because 
he  is  sure  ;  and  the  set  of  men  whom  he  de- 
clares against,  for  the  same  reason,  are  violent 
against  him.     Thus  it  is  folly  in  a  plain^ealer 
to  expect,  that  jsither  his  friends  will  reward 
Jiim,  or  his  enemies  forgive  him.     For  which 
reason,  I  thought  it  was  Uie  shortest  way  to  im- 
partiality, to  put  myself  beyond  further  hopes  m, 
fears,  by  declaring  myself  at  a  time  when  tb6 
dispute  is  not  about  persons  and  parties,  but: 
things  and  causes.    To  relieve  myself  from  Ike 
vexation  which  naturally  attends  such  reflec- 
tions, I  came  hither  this  evening  to  give  nujr^ 
thoughts  quite  a  new  turn,  and  converse  with 
men  of  pleasure  and  wit,  rather  than  those  of 
business  and  intrigue.     I  had  hardly  entered 
the  room  when  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dogget,  who  desired  my  favour  in  relation  to 
the  play  which  was  to  be  acted  for  his  benefit 
on  Thursday.     He  pleased  me  in  saying  it  was 
*  The  Old  Bachelor,*  in  which  comedy  there  is 
a  necessary  circumstance  observed  by  the  au- 
thor, which  most  other  poets  either  overlook  or 
do  not  understand,  that  is  to  say,  the  distinction 
of  characters.     It  is  very  ordinary  with  writers 
to  indulge  a  certain  modesty  of  believing  all 
men  as  witty  as  themselves,  and  making  all  the 
persons  of  the  play  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
author,  without  any  manner  of  respect  to  the 
age,  fortune,  or  quality,  of  him  that  is  on  the 
stage.     Ladies  talk  like   rakes,  and  footmen 
make   similes:   but  this  writer   knows  men;' 
which  makes  his  plays  reasonable  enterl^iQ. 
ments,  while  the  scenes  of  most  others  are  J9(e  ' 
the  tunes  between  the  acts.     They  are  perSpi 
agreeable  sounds;  but  they  have  no  ideas  afliaw.  * 
to  them.     Dogget  thanked  me  for  my  visit  to 
him  in  the  winter ;  and,  after  his  comic  manner, 
spoke  his  request  with  search  a  leer,  that  I  pro- 
mised the  droll  I  would  speak  to  all  my  ac- 
quaintance to  be  at  his  play. 

Whatever  the  world  may  tfiink  of  the  actora, 
whether  it  be  that  their  parts  have  an  effbct 
on  their  lives,  or  whatever  it  is,  you  see  a  won- 
derful benevolence  among  them  towards  the  in. 
terests  and  necessities  of  each  other.  Dc^get 
therefore  would  not  let  me  go,  without  deliver- 
ing me  a  letter  from  poor  old  Downs,  the  proinp- 
ier,  wherein  that  retainer  to  the  theatre  desires  * 
my  advice  and  assistance  in  a  matter  of  conoern 
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to  him.  I  have  sent  him  my  private  opinion 
for  his  conduct ;  but  the  stage  and  state  affairs 
being  so  much  canvassed  by  parties  and  fac- 
tions,  I  ehaJl  for  some  time  hereafter  take  leave 
of  subjects  which  relate  to  either  of  them ;  and 
employ  my  cares  in  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters, which  regard  that  part  of  mankind  who 
live  witliout  interesting  tlfemselves  with  the 
troubles  or  pleasures  of  either.  However,  for  a* 
mere  notion  of  the  present  posture  of  the  stage, 
I  shall  give  you  the  letter  at  large,  as  follows  : 

July  1,*  1710. 
'  Honoured  Sir, — Finding  by  divers  of  your 
late  papers,  that  you  are  a  iri^d  to  the  proles, 
sion  of  which  I  was  many  years  an  unworthy 
member,  I  the  ratheV  make  bold  to  crave  your 
advice  touching  a  proposal  that  has  been  lately 
made  me  of  coming  again  into  business,  and 
the  Bub^dministration  of  stage  affairs.     I  have, 
from  ray  youth,  been  bred  up  behind  the  curtain, 
and  been  a  prompter  froWi  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration.     I  have  seen  many  changes,  as  well  of 
scenes  as  of  actors ;  and  have  known  men  with- 
in my  remembrance  arrive  to  tl^e  highest  digni. 
ties  of  the  theatre,  who  made  their  entrance  in, 
the  quality  of  mutes,  jointstnols,  flower-pots, 
and  tapestry  hangings.     It  cannot  be  unknown 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  a  gentleman  of 
the  inns  of  court,  and  a  deep  intriguer,  had  some 
time  since  worked  iiimself  into  the  sole  man- 
agement  and  direction  of  the  theatre.     Nor  is  it 
leas  notorious,  that  his  restless  ambition,,  and 
subtle  machinations,  did  manifestly  tend  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  good  old  British  actors,  and 
the  introduction  of  foreign  pretenders  ;  such  as 
Harlequins,  French  dance^-s,  and  Roman  sing. 
ers ;  who,  though  they  imjioverished  the  pro- 
prietors, and  imposed  on  the  audience,  were  for 
some  time  tolerated,  by  reason  of  his  dexterous 
insinuations,  which  prevailed  upon  a  few  de- 
luded women,  especially  the  Vizard  Masks*  to 
believe  that  the  stage  was  in  danger.     But  his 
Bchemes.were  soon  exposed  ;  and  the  great  ones 
that  supported  him   withdrawing  their  favour, 
he  made  his  txit^  and  remained  for  a  season  ijn 
obscurity.   During  this  retreat  the  Machiaviiian 
was  not  idle  ;  but  secretly  fomented  divisions, 
and  wrought  over  to  his  side  some  of  the  irife- 
rior  actors,  reserving  a  trap-door  to  himself,  to 
which  only  he  had  a  key.     This  entrance  se- 
cured, this  cunning  person,  to  complete  his  com- 
pany", bethougrht  himself  of  calling  in  the  most 
eminent  strollers  from  all  parts  of  ti»e  kingdom. 
I  have-seen  them  all  ranged  together  behind  the 
scenes ;  but  they  are  many  of  them   persons 
tlmt  never  trod  the  stage  before,  and  so  very 
awkward  and  ungainly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  the  audience  will  bear  them.     He  was 
looking  over  his  catalogue  of  pluvs*  and  indeed 
picked  up  a  good  tolerable  setof  jrrave  faces  for 
counsellors,  to  appear  in  the  famous  scene  of 
"  Venice  Preserved,"  when  the  danger  is  over  ; 
but  they  being  but  mere  outside*,  and  the  actors 
having  a  great  mind  to  play  "  The  Tempest," 
there  is  not  a  man  of  them*  when  he  is  to  per- 


form any  thing  above  dumb  show,  is  capable  of 
acting  with  a  good  grace  so  much  aji  the  part 
of  Trincalo.  However,  the  master  persists  m 
his  design,  and  is  fitting  up  the  old  storm ;  but 
I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  able  to  procure  able 
sailors  or  experienced  officers  for  love  or  money. 

*  Besides*  all  this,  when  he  comes  to  cast  the 
parts,  there  is  so  great  a  confusion  amongst 
them  for  want  of  proper  actors,  that  for  ray  part, 
I  am  wholly  discouraged.  The  play  with  which 
they  design  to  oi>en  is,  "  The  Duke  and  no 
Duke  ;"  and  they  are  so  put  to  it,  that  the  mas- 
ter himself  is  to  act  the  Conjurer,  and  they 
have  no  one  for  the  General  but  honest  George 
Powell. 

*  Now,  sir,  they  being  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
the  Dramatis  I'ersontB ;  viz.  the  persons  to 
enact,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  house  being 
designed  to  be  altered,  I  desire  your  opinion, 
whether  you  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  un- 
dertake to  prompt  them  ?  For  though  I  can 
clash  swords  when  they  represent  a  battle,  and 
have  yet  lungs  enough  lefl  to  huzza  their  victo. 
ries,  I  question,  if  I  should  prompt  them  right, 
whether  they  would  act  accordingly.  I  am 
your  honour's  most  humble  servant, 

» J.  DOWNS. 

*  P.  S.  Sir,  since  I  writ  this,  I  am  credibly 
informed^  that  they  design  a  new  house  in  Lin* 
.coln*s.inn.fields,  near  the  popish  chapel,  to  be 
ready  by  Michaelmas  next ;  which  indeed  is  but 
repairing  an  old  one  that  has  already  failed. 
You  know,  the  honest  man  who  kept  the  office 
is  gone  already.* 
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Thursday,  July  6, 1710. 


Militat  oranis  amans.      Ovid.  Amor.  El.  ix.  ver.  L 

The  toil^of  love  require  a  warrior's  art, 

And  every  lover  plays  a  soldier's  part.        JR.  Wynne. 

From  my  oum  Apartment^  July  5. 


*  ft  IS  well  known  that  the  rnank,  which  conferred  a 
eertain  degree  of  invisibility,  and  concealed  many  immo- 
ralities, wai  long  used  by  women  of  intrigue  and  plea- 


sure 


I  WAS  this  morning  reading  the  tenth  canto 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Spencer,  in  which  sir 
Scudamore  relates  the  progress  of  his  courtship 
to  Amoret  under  a  very  beautiful  allegory, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  unmixed 
of  any  in  that  most  excellent  author.  I  shall 
transprose  it,  to  use  Mr.  Bayes*s  term,  for  the 
benefit  of  many  English  lovers,  who  have,  by 
frequent  letters,  desired  me  to  lay  down  some 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  tlieir  virtuous  amours; 
and  shall  only  premise,  that  by  the  Shield  (f 
Tjove  is  meant  a  generous,  constant  passion  for 
the  person  beloved. 

*  When  the  fame,*  says  he,  *  of  this  celebrated 
beauty  first  flew  abroad,  I  went  in  pursuit  of 
her  to  the  Temple  of  Love.  This  temple,*  con- 
tinues he,  *  bore  the  name  of  the  goddess  Vepus, 
and  was  seated  in  a  most  fruitful  -island,  walled 
by  nature  against  all  invaders.  There  was  a 
single  bridge  that  led  into  the  island,  and  before 
it  a  castle  garrisoned  by  twenty  knights.  Near 
the  castle  was  an  open  plain,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  a  pillar,  on  which  was  hung  the  Skidd  of 
Love ;  and  underneath  it,  in  letters  of  gold,  was 
this  inscription : 
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*  Happy  the  man  who  well  can  use  his  blias ; 
Whoae  ever  be  the  shield,  fair  Ainorct  be  hifi.' 

*  My  heart  panted  upon  reading  the  inscrip- 
tion :  I  struck  upon  the  shield  with  my  spear. 
Immediately  issued  forth  a  knight  well  mount- 
ed, and  completely  armed,  who,  without  speak- 
ing, ran  fiercely  at  me.     I  received  him  as  well 
aj»  I  could,  and  by  good  fortune  threw  him  out 
of  the  saddle.     I  encountered  tlie  whole  twenty 
successively,  and  leaving  them  all  extended  on 
the  plain,  carried  otf  the  shield  in  token  of  vic- 
tory.    Having  thus  vanquished    my    rivals,  I 
passed  on  without  impediment,  until  I  came  to 
the  utmost  gate  of  tiie  bridge,  which  I  found 
locked  and  barfed.     I  knocked  and  called ;  but 
could  get  no  answer.     At  last  I  saw  one   on 
the  other  side  of  the  gate,  who*  stood  peeping 
through  a  small  Crevice.     This  was  the  porter ; 
he  had  a  double  face  resembling  a  Janus,  and 
was  continually  looking  about  him,  ^s  if  he 
mistrusted  some  sudden  danger.    His  name,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  was  Doubt.     Overagainst' 
him  sat  Delay,  who  entejrtained  passengers  with 
some  idle  story,  while  they  lost  such  opportuni- 
ties as  were  never  to  be  recovered.     As  soon  as 
the  porter  saw  ray  shield,  he  opened  the  gate  ; 
but,  upon  my  entering.  Delay  caught  hold  of 
me,  and  would  fain  have  made  mc  listen  to  her 
Ibolerios.     However,  I  shook  her  off,  and  parsed 
forward  until  I  came  to  the  second  gate,  "  The 
Gate  of  Good  Desert,*^  which  always  stood  wide 
<^n  ;  but  in  the  porch  was  a  hideous  giant,  that 
.topped  the  entrance ;  his  name  was  Danger. 
Many  warriors  of  good  reputation,  not  able  to 
bear  the  sternness  of  his  look,  went  back  again. 
Cowards  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  him ;  except 
■ome  few,   who,  watching   their  opiA)rtunity, 
slipt  by  him  unobserved.     I  prepared  to  assault 
him ;  but,  upon  the  first  sight  of  ray  shield,  he 
immediatly  gave   way.     Looking    back  upon 
Iiim,  I  found  his  hinder  parts  much  more  de- 
formed  and   terrible  .than  his   face;   Hatred, 
Murder,  Treason,  Envy;  and  Detraction,  lying 
in  ambush  behind  him,  to  fall  upon  the  heedless 
and  unwary. 

*  I  now  entered  the  "  Island  of  Love,"  which 
appeared  in  ail  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature, 
and  feasted  every  sense  with  the  most  agreeable 
objects.  Amidst  a  pleasing  variety  of  walks  and 
alleys,  shady  seats 'and  nowery  banks,  sunny 
hills  and  gloomy  valleys,  were  thousands  of  lo- 
vers sitting,  or  walking  together  in  pairs,  and 
ainging  hymns  to  the  deity  of  the  place. 

*  1  could  not  forbear  envying  this  happy  peo- 
ple, who  were  already  in  possession  of  all  they 
oould  desire.  While  I  went  forward  to  the  tem- 
ple, the-stmctore  was  beautiful  beyond  imagina- 
tion. The  gate  stood  open.  In  the  entrance 
■at  a  most  amiable  woman  whose  name  was 
Concord. 

*  On  either  side  of  "her  stood  two  young  men, 
botlutrongly  armed,  as  if  afraid  of  each  other. 
As  X  aflerwards  learned,  they  were  both  her 
•one,  but  begotten  of  her  by  two  different  fa- 
thers ;  their  names  Love  and  Hatred. 

*  The  lady  so  well  tempered  and  reconciled 
them  both,  that  she  forced  them  to  join  hands ; 
thoogh  I  could  not  but  observe,  that  Hatred 
turned  aside  his  face,  as  not  able  to  endure  the 
•ig^ht  of  his  younger  brother. 


*  I  at  length  entered  the  inmost  temple,  the 
roof  of  which  was  raised  upon  a  hundred  mar- 
ble  pillars,  decked  with  crowns,  chains  and  gar- 
lands. The  ground  was  strewed  with  flowers. 
A  hundred  altars,  at  each  of  which  stood  a  vir- 
gin-priestess clothed  in  white,  blazed  all  at  once 
with  the  sacrifice  of  lovers,  who  were  perpe- 
tually sending  up  their  vows  to  heaven  in  clouds 
of  incense. 

*  In  the  midst  stood  the  goddess  herself  upon 
an  altar>whoso  substance  was  neither  gold  nor 
stone,  but  infinitely  more  precious  than  either. 
About  her  neck  flew  numberless  flocks  of  little 
Loves,  Joys,  and  Graces  ;  and  all  about  her  al- 
tar lay  scattered  heaps  of  lovers,  complaining  of 
tlie  disdain,  pride,  or  treachery  of  their  mis- 
tresses. One  among  the  rest,  no  longer  able  tb 
contain  his  gr;efs,  broke  out  into  the  following 
prayer  : 

"  Venus,  queen  of  grace  and  beauty,  joy  of 
gods  and  men,  who,  with  a  smile  becalmest  the 
seas,  and  renewest  all  nature ;  goddess,  whom 
all'the  different  species  in  the  universe  obey 
with  -joy  and  pleasure,  grant  I  may  at  last  ob- 
tain the  object  of  my  vows.'* 

*  The  impatient  lover  pronounced  this  with 
great  vehemence ;  but  I,  in  a  sof^  murmur,  be- 
sought the  goddess  to  lend  me  her  assistance. 
While  I  was  thus  praying,  I  chanced  to  cast 
my  eye  on  a  company  of  ladies,  who  were  as. 
sembled  together  in  a  ctfnef  of  the  temple, 
waiting  for  the  anthem. 

*  The  foremost  seemed  something  elder  and 
of  a  more  composed  countenance  than  the  rest, 
who  all  appeared  to  be  under  her  direction.  Her 
name  was  Womanhood.  On  one  side  of  her  sat 
Shamefacedness,  with  blushes  rising  in  her 
cheeks,  and  h'er  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  :  on 
the  other  was  Cheerfulness,  with  a  smiling  look, 
that  infused  a  secret  pleasure  into  the  hearts  of 
all  that  saw  her.  With  these  sat  Modesty,  hold- 
ing her  hand  on  her  heart :  Courtesy,  with  a 
graceful  aspect,  and  obliging  behaviour :  and 
the  two  sisters,  who  were  always  linked  to- 
gether, and  resembled  each  otlier.  Silence  and 
Obedience. 

Thus  sat  they  all  arMind  jn  iwomly  rate. 
And  in  tlic  midst  oraiem  a  goodly  maid, 
£v*n  in  the  lap  of  wbmaahood  there  rate. 
The  which  was  all  m  lily  while  arrayed ; 
Where  silver  streams  among  the  linen  «tray*d, 
liike  to  the  morn,  when  first  her  nhinine  Taoe, 
Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewray'd  ;       * 
That  same  was  fairest  Aroorite  in  place, 
Shining  with  beauty's  light,  and  heavenly  virtue's  grace, 

*  As  soon  as  I  beheld  the  charming  Amoret, 
my  heart  throbbed  with  hopes.  I  stepped  to 
her,  and  seized  her  hand ;  when  Womanhood 
immediately  rising  up,  sharply  rebuked  me  for 
offering  in  so  rude  a  manner  to  lay  hold  on  a 
virgin.  I  excused  myself  as  modestly  as  I 
could, and  at  the  same  time  displayed  my  shield : 
upon  which,  as  soon  as  she  beheld  the  god  em- 
blazoned with  his  bow  and  shafU,  she  was  struck 
mute,  and  in;(tantly  retired. 

*  I  still  held  fast  the  fair  Amoret ;  and,  turning 
my  eyes  towards  the  goddess  of  the  place,  saw 
that  she  favoured  my  pretensions  with  a  smile, 
which  so  emboldened  me,  tliat  I  carried  off  my 
prize. 

*  The  maid,  sometimes  with  tears,  sometimes 
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with  nnilei,  entniitod  me  to  let  her  go :  bat  I 
led  her  through  the  tcinplc-gfste,  where  the  god- 
dsBs  Concortl,  who  hid  fkroured  m;  oatruicc, 
befriended  my  retreiL' 

This  illagorj  ia  so  naturaJ,  that  it  ciplaine 
itselE  ThB  pertant  in  it  are  very  atlfully  dc- 
■cribcd,  and  dlipoeed  in  proper  placea.  Tlie 
poeta  aseigned  to  Doubt,  Delay,  and  Danger,  are 
ndinirable.  TAe  ^(>  of  Good  Deaert  bus  aoiiie- 
thing  hoble  and  ioatruclive  in  iL  Bui  above  all, 
I  ant  most  pleaaed  witli  the  beiulirul  groiipeof 
ligureB  in  Ihe  corner  of  the  temple.  Among 
- ■  ■  ■       'liat  Ihe  fhu 

saofall 

a  of  Ihe  lemak 

J  natural  perfection  ind  in. 


le  Wor 


call  a  Unit 


tal  Natl 


No.  19S.]  Saturday,  July  8, 1710. 

Orteian  Co^fte-Aaute,  July  T. 

The  learned  world  are  very  much  o9en  Jed  at 
many  of  my  ratiocinalioDi,  and  have  but  a  very 
mean  opinioa  of  me  aa  a  politician.  Th 
of  Ihia  ia,  that  aonie  erroneously  coDceivt 
lor  politics  loconsiat  in  the  regard  loa  m: 
inteieiti  but  I  am  of  quite  another  m 
thinic  the  first  mid  esaentiil  quality 
beingf  a  ilatSBman,  ia  to  faave  a  publi 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  out  of 
with  me,  impulei  my  falling  into  i  way 
I  un  90  very  awVward,  to  a  bairenneas  of  in. 


arity  to  lav 

before  me  for  the  future.  Hb  ia'at  the  bottom 
my  friend  ;  but  ia  at  a  loaa  to  know  whether  I 
am  a  fool  or  a  phyaician.  and  ia  pleaaed  lo  ex- 
postulate with  ma  with  relation  to  the  latter.  He 
falla  beuvy  upon  licentialea,  and  aeem*  to  point 
more  particularly  at  ui  who  are  not  regularly  of 
the  faculty.  But  since  be  haa  been  so  ciril  to 
me,  aa  to  meddle  only  with  Ihoae  who  are  em- 
ployed no  further  than  about  men'a  Uvea,  and 
not  reflected  upon  ""iM^  the  aatrological  aect, 
who  concern  ouracIve^HHit  Uvea  and  Ibrtunei 
■Jao,  I  am  not  ao  mudjlllri  u  to  atifle  any  part 
of  hia  fond  letter."     ^ 

'Sra, — I  am  aftaid  there  ia  aMuelhiR^  in  the 
.  ■□Bpicioni  dC  same  people,  that  you  be|^n  to  be 
abort  of  matter  (or  your  lucubrations.  Though 
■eteraJ  of  them  now  and  then  did  ajnear  some- 
what dull  and  inmpid  to  me,  I  was  alwaya  cha- 
ritably inclined  to  belios  the  fault  lay  in  my- 
•elf,  and  that  I  wanted  the  true  key  to  decyplier 
your  myaleriei ;  and  remember  your  adverlin- 
nient  upon  this  account.    But  ainee  I  have  aeen 


"Cl 


rattpse;  I  n 
llticdan  in  t 


n  the  prment  unhappy  ditwenatcme,  1 
have  begun  to  atagger,  and  could  not  choose  but 
leasen  the  ereat  value  I  had  for  t)ic  Censor  of 
oar  isle.  How  is  it  poaaible  that  a  man,  whom 
interest  did  naturally  lead  to  a  cODatant  impar. 


yttaoEW  kopaornclawiintSleela,  thai  ikoTixcvill. 
iuupoD'hn  todeieil  Ibi  wliii-paity,  aa  ItKy  UHm- 
Klvn  bat  jmt  done. 


tialify  in   thcM  matter*!  x^d  who  bath  irit 
enough  lo  judge  that  his  opinion  waa  not  like  Id 
make  many  proselytes;  how  ia  itpoiaibte,  I  sly, 
that  a  little  paHaion,  for  1  have  alill  loo  good  u 
□pinion  of  you  lo  think  you  waa  bribed  by  tin 
ila^etriag  |«rty,  could  blind  you  nlar  iitocJ. 
fCTid  the  very  k»cr  Aal/of  the  nation,  and  lo  let 
■en  offaomuch  the  number  of  your  fricndi?  Mr. 
Morphew  will  not  have  cauie  to  thank  yon,  tin. 
lesB  you  give  oyer,  and  endeavour  to  regain  what 
you  haye  lost.     There  are  alill  a  great  many 
themca  you  have  leA  untouched  :  such  aa  the 
ill-management  of  matters  relating  lo  law  and 
physic  ;  tlie  setting  doWn  rules  for  knowing:  the 
quacks  in  both  proreasions.     What  a  large  field 
ia  loft  in  diacov.eri       "'        .      -      ^ ..  -      " 
who  bad  a  char  lei 
to  hinder  the  crc 
quacks  and  preter 
to  barbers,  and  wi 

health  and  livca  ol 
than  they  get  moi 

rcry  tillle  or  nothi 

uetlce  in  town  t.: 

he  counsellors  lo 


inly  be  of  g 
itlj,and  Mr.." 
whetJier  yon  arc  a 
your  admirer  and 

Tliii  gentleman 
Uagixtring  and  bet 
awering  to  the  par 
— ily  acquaint  my 
■esont  forming  r 
,tion  of  air  Scudl 
hich  haa  led  me 
conaider  theStal 


tooth  .drawer,  and 
corn.eutter  of  Kii 
have  the  modesty  I 
manual  operations, 

of  equal  learning  i 
minister  physic  b 
These  advices  I  th 


finished  a  achemo  t 

ir  of  that  sex  wh 

e  age  of  twenty-i 

In  order  lo  this 

shall  consider  llie 

iitent,  aa  it  is  attc 

quietudes ;  and  lay 

lovers,  such  rules  i 

heightan  the  plew 
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amiable  spring  of  life  and  happiness.  There  is 
no  less  than  absolute  necessity,  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  to  take  off  the  dead  stock  of  wo- 
men in  city,  town,  and  country.  Let  there  hap- 
pen but  the  least  disorder  in  the  streets,  and  in 
an  instant  you  see  the  inequality  of  the  num. 
bers  of  males  and  females.  Besides  that  the 
feminine  crowd  on  such  occasions  is  more  nu- 
merous in  the  open  way,  you  may  observe  them 
also  to  the  very  garrets,  huddled  too^cther,  four 
at  least  at  a  casement.  Add  to  this,  that  by  an 
exact  calculation  of  all  Uiat  have  come  to  town 
by  gtag^e-coack  or  wagon  for  this  twelvemonth 
past,  three  times  in  four  the  treated  persons  have 
been  males.  This -overstock  of  beauty,  for 
which  there  are  bo  few  bidders,  calls  for  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  lovers  and  husbands ;  and  I 
am  the  studious  knight-errant,  who  have  suffered 
long  nocturnal  contemplations  to  find  out  me- 
thods for  the  relief  of  all  British  females,  who 
at  present  seem  to  be  devoted  to  involuntary 
Tirg^inity.  The  scheme,  upon  which  I  design 
to  act,  I  have  communicated  to  none  but  a  beau^ 
teous  young  lady,  who  has  for  some  time  left 
too  town,  in  the  following  letter  : 

To  Amanda^  in  Kent 

]^  Madam, — I  send  with  this,  my  discourse  of 
rs  and  means  for  encouraging  marriage,  and 
»pling  the  island.     Yoa  will  soon  observe, 
Recording  to  these  rules,  the  mean  consi- 
ins,  which  make  beauty  and  merit  cease 
"le  objects  of  love  and  courtship,  will  be 
cplodcd.     I  have  unanswerably  proved, 
itures  and  settlements  are  the  bane  of 
;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  ruin  even 
[^fertunes  who  enter  into  them.    I  beg 
srefore  to  come  to  town  upon  the  re- 
tbis,  where,  I  promise  you,  you  shall 
ly  lovers  as  toasters ;  for  there  needed 
>to  ihakc  men^s  interests  fall  in  with 
itions,  to  render  you  the  most  courted 
As  many  as  love  you  will  now  be 
marry  you.    Hasten  then,  and  be  the 
^le  mistress  of  mankind.    Cassander, 
ly  others,  stand  in  The  gate  of  good  de- 
receive  vou- — I  am,  Madam,,  your  most 
obMient,  most  humble  servant, 

» ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF.' 
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Tuesday,  July  11, 1710. 


Diilcis  inexpertd  eultura  potpntiii  ninici, 
Expertat  metuit. Hor.  t  Ep.  xviii.  86. 

TTntried,  how  sweet  a  court  altpndanre  ? 
Wbun  tried,  how  dreadful  tbe  depcndaiiee ! 

From  my  oton  Apartment^  July  10. 

The  intended  course  of  my  studios  was  altered 
this  stening  by  a  visit  from  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  complained  to  mo,  mentioning  onn 
upon  whom  he  had  long  depended,  that  he  Iband 
bis  labour  and  perseverance  in  his  patron's  ser- 
vice and  interests  wholly  ineffectual ;  and  he 
ibought  now,  afler  his  best  years  were  spent  in 
4a  professed  adherence  to  him  and  his  fortunes, 
1m  thoold  in  tbe  end  be  forced  to  break  with 

2U 


him,  and  give  over  all  further  expectations  from 
him.  He  sighed  and  ended  his  discourse,  by 
saying,  *  You,  Mr.  Censor,  sonic  time  ago,  gave 
us  your  thoughts  of  the  bclmviour  of  great  men 
to  their  creditors.  This  sort  of  demand  upon 
them,  for  what  tiicy  invito  n;..n  to  expect,  is  a 
debt  of  honour ;  which,  acenrding  to  custom, 
they  ought  to  be  most  caretbl  of  paying,  and 
would  be  a  worthy  subject  lor  a  lucubration.' 

Of  all  men  living,  I  think,  I  am  tiie  most 
proper  to  treat  of  this  matter;  because, in  the 
character  and  employment  of  Censor,  I  have 
had  encouragement  so  infinitely  above  my  de- 
sert, that  what  1  say  cannot  posts ibiy  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  peevishness,  or  any  disappoint- 
ment in  that  kind,  which  I  myself  have  met 
with.  When  we  consider  Patrons  and  tlieir 
Clients,  those  who  receive  addresses,  and  those 
who  are  addressed  to,  it  must  not  be  underNtood 
that  the  dependants  arc  such  as  are  worthless  In 
their  natures,  abandoned  to  any  vice  or  dis- 
honour, or  such  as  without  a  call  thrust  them- 
selves upon  men  in  power  ;  nor  when  we  say 
Patrons,  do  we  mean  such  as  have  it  nut  in  their 
power,  or  have  no  obligation,  to  assist  their 
friends ;  but  wc  speak  of  such  leagues  where 
there  are  power  and  obligation  on  the  one  part, 
and  merit  and  expectation  oti  the  otlior.  Were 
we  to  be  very  particular  on  this  subject,  I  take 
it,  that  the  division  of  patron  and  client  may  in- 
dude  a  third  part  of  our  nation.  The  want  of 
merit  and  real  worth  will  strike  out  about  ninety, 
nine  in  the  hundred  of  these  ;  and  want  of 
ability  in  the  patron,  will  dispose  of  as  many  of 
that  order.  He,  who,  out  of  mere  vanity  to  be 
applied  to,  will  take  up  another's  time  and  for- 
tune in  his  service,  where  he  has  no  prospect  of 
returning  it,  is  as  much  more  unjust,  as  tho8e 
who  took  up  my  friend  the  upholder's  goods 
without  paymg  him  for  them ;  I  say,  he  is  as 
much  more  unjust,  as  our  life  and  time  is  more 
valuable  than  oiir  goods  and  moveables.  Anion^ 
many  whom  you  see  about  the  great,  there  is  a 
contented  well-pleascd  set,  who  seem  to  like  the 
attendance  for  its  own  sake,  and  are  early  at  the 
abodes  of  the  powerful,  out  of  mere  ^shion. 
This  sort  of  vanity  is  as  well  grounded  as  if  a 
man  should  lay  aside  his  own  plain  suit,  and 
dress  himself  up  in  a  gay  liverj  of  another. 

There  are  many  of  this  species  who  exclude 
others  of  just  ex|jectatioii8,  and  make  those  pro- 
per dependants  appear  impatient,  because  they 
are  not  so  cheerful  as  those  who  expect  nothing. 
I  havo  made  use  of  the  penny-post  lor  the  in- 
struction of  these  voluntary  slaves,  and  informed 
them,  that  they  will  never  be  provided  for ;  but 
they  double  their  diligence  upon  admonition. 
Will  Aflcrday  has  told  his  friends,  tiiat  he  was 
to  have  the  next  thing,  tiicse  ten  years;  and 
Karry  Linger  has  been  fourteen,  within  a  month 
of  a  considerable  oflicc.  However,  tJic  fantastic 
complaisance  which  is  paid  to  them,  inay  blind 
the  great  from  seeing  themselves  in  a  just  light; 
they  must  needs,  if  they  in  the  Ica^t  reflect,  at 
some  times,  havo  a  sense  of  the  inju^tice  they 
do  in  raising  in  others  a  false  exjjecialion.  But 
this  is  so  common  a  practice  in  all  the  stages  of 
power,  that  thero  are  not  more  cripples  come 
out  of  the  wars,  than  from  the  attendance  of 
patrons.     You  see  in  one  a  settled  melancholy, 
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in  aDother  a  bridled  rage ;  a  third  has  lost  his 
memory,  and  a  fourth  his  whole  constitution  and 
humour.  In  a  word,  when  you  see  a  particular 
cast  of  mind  or  body,  which  looks  a  little  upon 
the  distracted,  you  may  bo  sure  the  poor  gen- 
tleman  has  formerly  had  great  friends.  For 
this  reason,  I  have  thought  it  a  prudent  thing  to 
take  a  nephew  of  mine  out  of  a  lady's  service, 
where  he.  was  a  page,  and  have  bound  him  to  a 
shoemaker. 

But  what,  of  all  the  humours  under  the  sun, 
is  the  most  pleasant  to  consider,  is,  that  you  see 
some  men  lay,  as  it  were,  a  set  of  acquaintance 
by  them,  to  converse  with  when  they  are  out  of 
employment,  who  had  no  effect  of  their  power 
when  they  were  in.  Here  patrons  and  clients 
both  make  the  most  fantastical  figure  imagina- 
ble. Friendship  indeed  is  most  manifested  in 
adversity  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  behave 
myself  to  a  man,  who  thinks  me  his  friend  at 
no  other  time  but  that.  Dick  Reptile,  of  our 
club,  had  this  in  his  head  the  other  night,  when 
he  said,  *  I  am  afraid  of  ill  news,  when  I  am 
visited  by  any  of  my  old  friends.'  These  pa- 
trons are  a  little  like  some  fine  gentlemen,  who 
spend  all, their  hours  of  gaycty  with  tlieir 
wenches,  but  when  they  fall  sick  will  let  no  one 
come  near  them  but  their  wives.  It  seems, 
truth  and  honour  are  companions  too  sober  for 
prosperity.  It  is  certainly  the  most  black  in- 
gratitude, to  accept  of  a  man's  best  endeavours 
to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  return  it  with  indififcr. 
ence. 

I  am  80  much  of  this  mind,  that  Dick  East- 
court  the  comedian,  for  coming  one  night  to  our 
club,  though  he  laughed  at  us  all  tlie  time  he 
was  there,  shall  have  our  company  at  his  play 
on  Thursday.  A  man  of  talents  is  to  be  fa- 
voured, or  never  admitted.  Let  the  ordinary 
world  truck  for  money  and  wares  ;  b'ut  men  of 
spirit  and  conversation  should  in  every  kind  do 
others  as  much  pleasure  as  they  receive  from 
them.  But  men  are  so  taken  up  with  outward 
forms,  that  they  do  not  consider  their  actions ; 
else  how  should  it  be,  that  a  man  should  deny 
that  to  the  entreaties,  and  almost  tears  of  an 
old  friend,  which  he  shall  solicit  a  new  one  to 
accept  of  7  I  remember,  when  I  first  came  out 
of  Staffordshire,  I  had  an  intimacy  with  a  man 
of  quality,  in  whose  gifl  there  fell  a  very  good 
employment.  All  tlie  town  cried,  *  There's  a 
thing  for  Mr.  Bickerstaff !'  when,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  found  my  patron  had  been 
forced  upon  twenty  artifices  to  surprise  a  man 
with  it,  who  never  thought  of  it :  but  sure,  it  is 
a  degree  of  murder  to  amuse  men  with  vain 
hopes.  If  a  man  takes  away  another's  life, 
where  is  the  difference,  whether  he  docs  it  by 
taking  away  the  minutes  of  his  tiaie,  or  the 
drops  of  his  blood  ?  But  indeed,  such  as  have 
hearts  barren  of  kindness  are  served  accord- 
ingly by  those  whom  they  employ;  and  pass 
their  lives  away  with  an  empty  show  of  civility 
for  love,  and  an  insipid  intercourse  of  a  com- 
merce in  which  tlieir  affections  are  no  way  con- 
cerned. But,  on  the  other  side,  how  beautiful 
is  the  life  of  a  patron  who  performs  his  duty  to 
his  inferiors  7  A  worthy  merchant,  who  em- 
ploys a  crowd  of  artificers  ?  A  great  lord,  who 
is  generous  and  merciful  to  the  ^veral  neces- 


sities of  his  tenants  7  A  courtier,  who  uses  hi* 
credit  and  power  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends? 
These  have  in  their  several  stations  a  quick  re- 
lish of  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  doing  good.  la 
a  word,  g:ood  patrons  are  like  the  Guardian  An- 
gels of  Plato,  who  are  ever  busy,  though  un* 
seen,  in  the  care  of  their  wards ;  but  ill  patrons 
are  like  tiie  Deities  of  Epicurus,  supine,  indo- 
lent, and  unconcerned,  though  they  see  mortaUi 
in  stdtms  and  tempests,  even  while  they  are 
offering  incense  to  their  power. 
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Thursday^  July  13, 1710. 


Semper  c%o  auditor  tantum  7- 
Biill  shall  I  only  bear  ? 


Jko.  Sat.  i.  1. 
th-yiau 


Grecian  Coffee-house^  July  12. 

When  I  came  hither  this  evening,  the  man  of 
the  house  delivered  mc  a  book  very  finely  bound. 
^hen  I  received  it,  I  overheard  one  of  the  boys 
whisper  another,  and  say,  '  it  was  a  fine  thing 
to  be  a  great  scholar !  what  a  pretty  book  that 
is !'  It  has  indeed  a  very  gay  outside,  and  is 
dedicated  to  me  by  a  very  ingenious  gentleman, 
who  does  not  put  his  name  to  iL  llie  title  of  it, 
for  the  work  is  in  Latin,  is,  *  Epistolarum  Ob- 
scurorum  Virorum,  ad  Dm.  M.  Ortuinum  Gra- 
tium,  Volumina  II.  &c.'  *  Epistles  of  the  .ob- 
scure Writers  to  Ortuinos,  &c.'  The  purpose 
of  the  work  is  signified  in  the  dedication,  in  very 
elegant  language,  and  fine  raillery.  It  seems, 
this  is  a  collection  of  letters  which  some  pro- 
found blockheads,  who  lived  before  our  times, 
have  written  in  honour  of  each  oilier,  and  for 
their  mutual  information  in  each  other's  absur- 
dities. They  are  mostly  of  the  German  nation, 
whence,  from  time  to  time,  inundations  of  writ- 
ers have  flowied,  more  pernicious  to  the  learned 
world,  than  the  swarms  of  Goths  and  Vandals 
to  the  politic.  It  is,  methinks,  wonderful,  that 
fellows  could  be  awake,  and  utter  such  incohe- 
rent conceptions,  and  converse  with  great  gra- 
vity, like  learned  men,  without  the  least  taste  of 
knowledge  or  good  sense.  It  would  have  been 
an  endless  labour  to  have  taken  any  other  method 
of  exposing  such  impertinences,  than  by  an  edi- 
tion of  their  own  works ;  where  you  see'  their 
follies,  according  to  the  ambition  of  such  9t/<ti9- 
si,  in  a  most  correct  edition. 

Looking  over  tliese  accomplished  labours,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  immense  load  of 
writings  which  tlie  commonalty  of  scholars  hare 
pushed  into  the  world,  and  the  absurdity  of  pa- 
rents, who  educate  crowds  to  spend  their  time  in 
pursuit  of  such  cold  and  spiritless  endeavours  to 
appear  in  public.  It  seems  therefore  a  fniitlesa 
labour,  to  attempt  the  correction  of  the  taste  of 
our  contemporaries  ;  except  it  was  in  our  power 
to  burn  all  tJie  senseless  labours  of  our  anc^tors. 
Tliere  is  a  secret  propensity  in  nature,  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  the  blockheads  of 
one  age  to  admire  those  of  another ;  and  men  of 
the  same  imperfections  arc  as  great  admirers  of 
each  other,  as  those  of  the  same  abilities. 

This  greatmischief  of  voluminous  fbUioipfO- 
ceeds  from  a  misfortune  which  happens  in  nA 
ages,  that  men  of  barren  geniuses,  bat  ftrtUe 
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imaginatioiiB,  are  bred  scholars.  This  may  at 
first  appear  a  paradox ;  but  whon  we  consider 
the  talking  creatures  we  meet  in  public  places, 
it  will  no  longer  be  such.  Ralph  Shallow  is  a 
young  fellow,  that  has  not  by  nature  any  the 
least  propensity  to  strike  into  what  has  not  been 
observed  and  said,  every  day  of  his  lite,  by  others ; 
but  with  that  inability  of  speaking  any  thing 
that  is  uncommon,  he  has  a  great  readiness  at 
what  he  can  speak  of,  and  his  imagination  runs 
into  all  the  different  views  of  the  subject  he 
treats  of,  in  a  moment  If  Ralph  had  learning 
added  to  the  common  chit-chat  of  the  town,  he 
would  have  been  a  disputant  U|x)n  all  topics  that 
ever  were  considered  by  men  of  iiis  own  genius. 
As  for  my  part,  I  never  am  teased  by  any  empty 
town-fellow,  but  I  bless  my  stars  that  he  was 
not  bred  a  scholar.  This  addition,  we  must  con- 
aider,  would  h^ive  made  him  capable  of  main- 
taining  his  follies.  His  being  in  the  wrong 
would  have  been  protected  by  suitable  argu- 
ments; and  when  he  was  hedged  in  by  logical 
terms,  and  false  appearances,  you  must  have 
owned  yourself  convinced  before  you  could  then 
have  got  rid  of  him,  and  the  shume  of  his  tri- 
umph had  been  added  to  the  pain  of  his  imper- 
tinence. 

There  is  a  sort  of  littleness  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  wrong  sense,  which  makes  them  much 
more  insuperable  than  mere  fools,  and  has  the 
further  inconvenience  of  being  attended  by  an 
endless  loquacity.  For  which  reason,  it  would 
be  a  very  proper  work,  if  some  well-wisher  to 
human  society  would  consider  tlie  terms  upon 
which  people  meet  in  public  places,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  unseasonable  declamations  which 
we  meet  with  there.  I  remember,  in  my  youth, 
it  was  a  humour  at  the  university,  when  a  fel- 
low pretended  to  be  more  eloquent  than  ordinary, 
and  had  formed  to  himself  a  plot  to  gain  all  our 
admiration,  or,  triumph  over  us  with  an  argu- 
ment, to  either  of  which  he  had  no  manner  of 
call ;  I  say,  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  was  the 
humour  to  shut  one  eye.  This  whimsical  way 
of  taking  notice  to  him  of  his  absurdity,  has 
prevented  many  a  man  from  being  a  coxcomb. 
If  amongst  us,  on  such  an  occasion,  each  man 
offered  a  voluntary  rhetorician  some  snuff,  it 
would  probably  produce  the  same  effect.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  whether  a  man  will  or 
00,  he  is  obliged  to  be  informed  in  whatever  an- 
other pleases  to  entertain  him  with ;  though  the 
preceptor  makes  these  advances  out  of  vanity, 
and  not  to  instruct,  but  insult  him. 

There  is  no  man  will  allow  him  who  wants 
ooorage  to  be  called  a  soldier ;  but  men,  who 
want  good  sense,  are  very  frequently  not  only 
allowed  to  be  scholars,  but  esteemed  for  being 
SQch.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted, 
that  as  courage  is  the  natural  part  of  a  soldier, 
*o  is  a  good  understanding  of  a  scholar.  Such 
little  mmds  as  these,  whose  productions  are  col- 
iected  in  the  volume  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  patron,  are  the  instruments  for  artful  men 
to  work  with ;  and  become  popular  with  the  un- 
thinking part  of  mankind.  In  courts,  they  make 
transparent  flatterers;  in  camps,  ostentatious 
^yies;  in  colleges, unintelligible  pedants;  and 
mnr  faculties  are  used  accordingly  by  tho^  who 
lead  thorn. 


When  a  man  who  wants  judgment  is  admitted 
into  the  conversation  of  reasonable  men,  he  shall 
remember  such  improper  circumstances,  and 
draw  such  groundless  conclusions  from  their 
discourse,  and  that  with  such  colour  of  sense,  as 
would  divide  the  best  set  of  company  that  can 
be  got  together.  It  is  just  thus  with  a  fool  who 
has  a  familiarity  with  books  ;  he  shall  quote  and 
recite  one  author  against  another,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  puz/Ic  the  best  understanding 
to  refute  him ;  though  the  most  ordinary  capa- 
city may  observe  that  it  is  only  ignorance  that 
makes  the  intricacy.  All  the  true  use  of  what 
we  call  learning  is  to  ennoble  and  improve  our 
natural  faculties,  and  not  tefdisguise  our  imper- 
fections. It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  folly  to  attempt 
to  conceal  itself,  by  the  refuge  of  learned  lan- 
gnages.  Literature  does  but  make  a  man  more 
eminently  the  thing  which  nature  made  him; 
and  Poly^lottes,  had  he  studied  less  than  he  has, 
and  writ  only  in  his  mother-tongue,  had  been 
known  only  in  Great  Britain  for  a  pedant. 

Mr.  BickerstafT thanks  Dorinda,  and  will  both 
answer  her  letter  and  take  her  advice.* 


No.  198.] 


Saturday,  July  15,  1710. 


Qunio  sit  id  quod  amnft  cclcri  circnmspiee  mente 
El  lua  Isptjuru  tsub^trabc  colla  ju^o. 

Olid.  Rem.  Amor.  i.89. 

On  your  clioicc  deliberate,  nor  rashly  yield 
A  willing  neck  to  Jlymcn's  galling  yoke. 

From  my  oion  Apartment,  July  14. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CJEUA. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  back  into  the  first 
years  of  this  young  lady,  whose  story  is  of  con- 
sequence only  as  her  life  has  lately  met  wittyMs- 
sages  very  uncommon.  She  is  now  in  the  t^Hi- 
tieth  year  of  her  age,  and  owes  a  strict,  but  cheer- 
ful education,  to  the  care  of  an  aunt ;  to  whom 
she  was  recommended  by  her  dying  father, 
whose  decease  was  hastened  by  an  inconsolable 
affliction  for  the  loss' of  her  mother.  As  Ctelia  is 
the  offspring  of  the  most  generous  passion  that 
has  been  known  in  our  age,  she  is  adorned  with 
as  much  beauty  and  grace  as  the  most  celebrated 
of  her  sex  possess ;  but  her  domestic  life,  mo- 
derate fortune,  and  religious  education,  gave  her 
but  little  opportunity,  and  less  inclination,  to  be- 
admired  in  public  assemblies.  Her  abode  has 
been  for  some  years  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  where  her 
aunt  and  she  chose  to  reside  for  the  advantage 
of  that  raptqifi(l|s  way  of  devotion,  which  gives 
ecstasy  to  the  pleasures  of  innocence,  and,  in 
fwme  measure,  is  the  immediate  possession  of 
those  heavenly  enjoyments  for  which  tliey  are 
addressed. 

As  you  may  trace  the  usual  thoughts  of  men 
in  their  counlenances,  there  appeared  in  the  face 
of  Ccelia  a  cheorfulnesfi,  the  rotistant  companion 
of  unaffected  virtue,  and  a  gladness,  which  is  as 
inseparable  from  true  piety.     Her  every  look 
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♦  As  no  njetition  if  aft  rwards  made  of  Dorinda,  it 
dor>s  not  api>car  what  was  the  purport  of  her  leiujr  or 
advice. 
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and  motion  spoke  the  peacefal,  mild,  resigning, 
humble  inhabitant,  that  animated  her  beauteous 
body.  Her  air  discovered  her  body  a  mere  ma- 
chine of  her  mind,  and  not  that  her  tliou^hts 
were  employed  in  studyingr  grraces  and  attrac- 
tions for  her  person.  Sucli  was  Ccelia,  when 
she  was  first  seen  by  Palamede,  at  her  usual 
place  of  worship.  Palamede  is  a  young  man  of 
two-and-twenty,  well  fashioned,  learned,  gen- 
teel, and  discreet;  the  son  and  heir  of  a  gentle- 
man of  a  very  great  estate,  and  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  plentiful  one  by  the  gift  of  an  uncle. 
He  became  enamoured  with  Cselia,  and  afler 
having  learned  her  habitation,  had  address 
enough  to  communicate  his  passion  and  circum- 
stances witl)  such  an  air  of  good  sense  and  in- 
tegrity, as  soon  obtained  permission  to  visit  a^id 
profess  his  inclinations  towards  her.  Palamede^s 
present  fortune  and  future  expectations  were  no 
way  prejudicial  to  his  addresses ;  but  afler  the 
lovers  had  passed  some  time  in  the  agreeable 
entertainments  of  a  successful  courtship,  Ctelia 
one  day  took  occasion  to  interrupt  Palamede,  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  pleasing  discourse  of  the 
happiness  he  promised  himself  in  so  accom- 
plished a  companion;  and,  assuming  a  serious 
air,  told  him,  there  was  another  heart  to  be  won 
before  he  gained  hers,  which  was  that  of  his 
father.  Palamede  seemed  much  disturbed  at 
the  overture  ;  and  lamented  to  her,  that  his  fa- 
,  ther  was  one  of  those  too  provident  parents,  who 
only  place  their  thoughts  upon  bringing  riches 
into  their  families  by  marriages,  and  are  wholly 
insensible  of  all  other  considerations.  But  the 
strictness  of  Cfclia's  rules  of  life  made  her  in- 
sist upon  this  demand  ;  and  the  son,  at  a  proper 
hour,  communicated  to  his  father  the  circum- 
stances of  his  love,  and  the  merit  of  the  object 
The  next  day  the  father  made  her  a  visit.  The 
b^kty  of  her  person,  the  fame  of  her  virtue, 
ana  a  certain  irresistible  charm  in  her  whole 
behaviour,  on  so  tender  and  delicate  an  occa- 
eion,  wrought  so  much  upon  him,  in  spite  of  all 
prepossessions,  that  he  hastened  the  marriage 
with  an  hnpatiencc  equal  to  that  of  his  son. 
Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  a  privacy 
suitable  to  the  charncter  and  modesty  of  Ca»lia; 
and  from  that  day,  until  a  fatal  one  la^t  week^ 
they  lived  together  with  all  the  joy  and  happi- 
ness which  attend  minds  entirely  united. 

It  sliould  have  been  intimated,  that  Pala- 
mede  is  a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  usually 
retired  tliithcr  early  in  the  morning ;  Caslia  still 
sleeping. 

It  happened,  a  few  days  aince^  that  she  fol- 
lowed him  thither  to  communicate  to  him  some- 
thing she  had  omitted,  in  her  ndundant  fond- 
ness, to  speak  of  the  evening  before.  When  she 
came  to  his  apartment,  the  servant  there  told 
her,  she  was  coming  with  a  letter  to  her.  While 
Coelia  in  an  inner  room  was  reading  an  apology 
from  her  husband,  *  That  he  had  boon  suddenly 
taken  by  some  of  his  acquaintance  to  dine  at 
Brentford,  but  that  he  should  return  in  the  eve- 
ning,^ a  country  girl,  decently  clad,  asked,  if 
those  were  not  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Palamede  ? 
She  was  answered,  they  were ;  but  that  he  was 
not  in  town.  The  stranjrer  asked,  when  he  was 
expected  at  home  ?  The  servant  replied,  she 
would  go  in  and  ask  his  wife.  The  young  woman 


repeated  the  word  toife^  and  fainted.  This  acci- 
dent raised  no  less  curiosity  than  amazement  in 
Ccelia,  who  caused  her  to  be  removed  iuto  the 
inner  room.  Upon  proper  applications  to  revive 
her,  the  unhappy  young  creature  returned  to 
herself;  and  said  to  Cpelia,  with  an  earnest  and 
beseeching  tone,  *Are  you  really  Mr.  Pala- 
mede's  wife  ?*  Cffilia  replies,  *  I  hope  I  do  not 
look  as  if  I  were  any  other  in  the  condition  you 
see  me.'  The  stranger  answered,  *  No,  madam, 
he  is  my  husband.*  At  the  same  instant,  she 
tlirew  a  bundle  of  letters  into  Ciclia's  lap,  which 
confirmed  the  truth  of  what  she  asserted.  Their 
mutual  innocence  and  sorrow  made  them  look 
at  each  other  as  partners  in  distress,  rather  than 
rivals  in  love.  The  superioritv  of  Celiacs  un- 
derstanding and  genius  gave  her  an  auth(»'ity 
to  examine  into  this  adventure,  as  if  she  had 
been  offended  against,  and  the  other  the  deUn- 
quent.  The  stranger  spoke  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  Madam, — If  it  shall  please  you,  Mr.  Pala- 
mede,  having  an  uncle  of  a  good  estate  near 
Winchester,  was  bred  at  the  school  there,  to 
gain  the  more  his  good-will  by  being  in  his 
sight.  His  uncle  died,  and  lefl  him  the  estate 
which  my  husband  now  has.  When  he  was  a 
mere  youth,  he  set  his  affections  on  roe;  but 
when  he  could  not  gain  his  ends,  he  married  me; 
making  me  and  my  mother,  who  is  a  farmer's 
widow,  swear  we  would  never  tell  it  upon  an? 
account  whatsoever  ;  for  that  it  would  not  look 
well  for  him  to  marry  such  a  one  as  me ;  besides, 
that  his  father  would  cut  him  off  of  the  estate. 
I  was  glad  to  have  him  in  an  honest  way ;  and 
he  now  and  then  came  and  staid  a  night  and 
away  at  our  house.  But  very  lately,  he  came 
down  to  see  us  with  a  fine  young  gentleman, 
his  friend,  who  staid  behind  there  with  us,  pre- 
tending to  like  the  place,  for  the  summer :  but 
ever  since  master  Palamede  went,  he  has  at- 
tempted to  abuse  me ;  and  I  ran  hither  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  it,  and  avoid  the  wicked  inten- 
tions of  his  false  friend.' 

C(elia  had  no  more  room  for  doubt ;  bat  left 
her  rival  in  the  same  agonies  she  felt  herself! 
Palamede  returns  in  the  evening  ;  and  finding 
his  wife  at  his  chambers,  learned  all  that  bad 
passed,  and  hastened  to  Cs^lia's  lodgings. 

It  is  much  easier  to  imagine,  than  express,  the 
sentiments  of  either  the  criminal,  or  the  in- 
jured, at  this  encounter. 

As  soon  as  Palamede  bad  found  way  for 
speech,  he  confessed  his  marriage,  and  his 
placing  his  companion  on  purpose  to  vitiate  his 
wife,  that  he  might  break  through  a  marriage 
made  in  his  nonage,  and  devote  his  riper  and 
knowing  years  to  Ceelia.  She  made  him  no  an- 
swer ;  but  retired  to  her  closet.  He  returned 
to  the  Temple,  where  he  soon  after  received 
from  her  the  following  letter : 

» Sni, — You,  who  this  morning  were  the  best, 
are  now  tlie  worst  of  men  who  breathe  vital  sir. 
I  am  at  once  overwhelmed  with  love,  hatred, 
rage,  and  disdain.  Can  infiimy  and  innoccnca 
live  together  ?  I  feel  the  weight  of  the  one  too . 
strong  for  the  comfort  of  the  other.  How  l^i)£^ 
heaven !  how  bitter  is  my  portion !  How  tnIM 
liave  I  to  say  !  but  the  infant  which  I  bear  about 
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me  stire  with  my  agitation,  I  am,  Palamede, 
to  live  in  shame,  and  this  creature  be  heir  to  it. 
Farewell  for  ever  !* 


No.  199.] 


Tuesday,  July  18, 1710. 


When  we  revolve  in  our  thoughts  such  ca- 
tastrophes  as  that  in  the  history  of  the  unhappy 
Cselia,  there  seems  to  be  something  so  hazard, 
ous  in  the  changing  a  single  state  of  life  into 
that  of  marriage,  that,  it  may  happen,  all  the 
precautions  imaginable  are  not  sufficient  to  de- 
lend  a  virgin  from  ruin  by  her  choice.  It  seems 
a  wondcri'ul  inconsislonce  in  tlic  distribution  of 
public  justice,  that  a  man  who  robs  a  woman  of 
an  ear-ring  or  a  jewel,  should  be  punished  with 
death  ;  but  one,  who  by  false  arts  and  insinua- 
tions should  take  from  her,  her  very  self,  is  only 
to  suffer  disj^race.    This  excellent  young  wo- 
man has  nothing  to  consolate  herself  with,  but 
the  reflection  that  her  sufferings  are  not  the 
effect  of  any  guilt  or  misconduct ;  and  has  for 
her  protection  the  influence  of  a  Power,  which, 
amidst  the  unjust  reproach  of  all  mankind,  can 
^ve  not  cnily  patience,  ^ut  pleasure,  to  inno- 
cence in  distress. 

As  the  person  who  is  the  criminal  against 
Cflelia  cannot  be  sufficiently  punished  according 
to  our  present  law;  so  are  there  numberless 
unhappy  persons  without  remedy  according^  to 
present  custom.    That  great  ill,  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  us  in  these  latter   ages,  is  the 
making  even  beauty  and  virtue  the  purchase  of 
money.    The  generality  of  parents,  and  some 
of  tiiose  of  quality,  instead  of  looking  out  for 
introducing  health  of  constitution,  fVonkness 
of  apirit,  or  dignity  of  countenance  into  their 
ftmilies,  lay  out  ail  their  thoughts  upon  finding 
out  matches  for  their  estates,  and  not  for  llieir 
children.    Yon  shall  have  one  form  such  a  plot 
for  the  good  of  his  famify,  that  there  shall  not 
be  six  men  in  England  capable  of  pretending 
to  his  daughter.    A  second  shall  have  a  son 
obliged,  out  of  mere  discretion,  for  fear  of  doing 
any  thing  below  himself,  to  follow  all  tlie  drabs 
in  town.    These  sage  parents  meet ;  and,  as 
there  is  no  pass,  no  courtship  between  the  young 
ones,  it  is  no  unpleasant  observation  to  behold 
bow  they  proceed  to  treaty.    There  is  ever  in 
the  behaviour  of  each  something  that  denotes 
his  circumstance ;  and  honest  Coupler,  the  con- 
veyancer, says,  he  can  distinguish  upon  sight 
of  the  parties,  before  they   have  opened  any 
point  of  their  business,  which  of  the  two  has 
the  daughter  to  sell*  Coupler  is  of  our  club,  and 
I  have  frequently  heard  him  declaim  upon  this 
subject  and  assert,  *that  the  marriage-settle- 
ments,  which  are  now  used,  have  grown  fashion- 
able even  within  his  memory.* 

When  the  theatre,  in  some  late  reigns,  owed 
its  chief  support  to  those  scenes  which  were 
written  to  put  matrimony  out  of  countenance, 
and  render  that  state  terrible,  then  was  it  that 
pin-money  first  prevailed ;  and  all  the  other 
articles  were  inserted  which  create  a  diffidence, 
and  intimate  to  the  young  people,  that  they*  are 
very  toon  to  be  ui  a  state  of  war  with  each 
other  ;  though  this  had  seldom  happened,  ex- 
cept the  fear  of  it  had  been  ezpresBcd    Coupler 


will  tell  yon  also,  *  that  jointures  were  never 
frequent  until  the  age  before  his  own ;  but  the 
w^omen  were  contented  with  the  third  part  of 
the  estate  the  law  allotted  them,  and  scorned  to 
engage  with  men  whom  they  thought  capable 
of  abusing  their  children.*  He  has  also  inform- 
ed me,  *.that  those  who  are  the  oldest  benchers 
when  he  came  to  the  Temple,  told  him,  the  first 
marriage-settlement  of  considerable  length  was 
the  invention  of  an  old  sergeant ;  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  two  testy  fathers,  who  were  ever 
squabbling,  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between 
their  children.  These  fellows  knew  each  other 
to  be  knaves ;  and  the  sergeant  took  hold  of 
their  mutual  diffidence,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  to  extend  the  settlement  to  three  skins  of 
pa^bment* 

To  this  great  benefactor  to  the  profession,  is 
owing  the  present  price  current  of  lines  and 
words.  Thus  is  tenderness  thrown  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  great  care  is,  what  the  youDff 
couple  shall  do  when  they  come  to  hate  each 
other.  I  do  not  question  but  from  this  one 
humour  of  settlements  might  very  fairly  be  de- 
duccd,  not  only  our  present  defection  in  point  of 
morals,  but  also  our  want  of  people.  This  has 
given  way  to  such  unreasonable  gallantries,  that 
a  man  is  hardly  reproachable  Uiat  deceives  an 
innocent  woman,  though  she  has  ever  so  much 
merit,  if  she  is  below  him  in  fortune.  The  ' 
man  has  no  dishonour  following  his  treachery ; 
and  her  own  sex  are  so  debased  by  force  of  cus- 
tom, as  to  say  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  *  How 
could  she  expect  he  would  marry  her  ?* 

By  this  means  the  good  offices,  the  pleasures 
and  graces  of  life,  are  not  put  into  the  balance. 
'Vhe  bridegroom  has  given  his  estate  out  of  him* 
self;  and  he  has  no  more  led  but  to  follow  the 
blind  decree  of  his  fate,  whether  he  shall  be 
succeeded  by  a  sot  or  a  man  of  merit  in  his  fijt- 
tune.    On  the  other  side,  a  fine  woman,  who 
has  also  a  fortune,  is  set  up  by  way  of  auction ; 
her  first  lover  has  ten  to  one  against  him.    The 
very  hour  after  he  has  opened  his  heart  and  his 
rent-roll,  he  is  made  no  other  use  of  but  to  raise 
her  price.    She  and  her  friends  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  it,  to  call  in  new  bidders. 
While  the  poor  lover  very  innocently  waits, 
until  the' plenipotentiaries  at  the  inns  of  court 
have  debated  about  the  alliance,  all  the  partizans 
of  the  lady  throw  difficulties  in  the  way,  until 
other  offers  come  in ;  and  the  man  who  came 
first  is  not  pat  in  possession,  until  she  has  been 
refused  by  half  the  town.    If  an  abhorrence 
to  such  mercenary  proceedings  were  well  set- 
tled in  the  minds  of  my  fair  readers,  those  of 
merit  would  havft  a  way  opened  to  their  advance- 
ment ;  nay,  those  who  abound  in  wealth  only 
would  in  reality  find  their  account  in  it    It 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  their  prude  ac- 
quaintance, their  waiters,  their  nurses,  cousins, 
and  whisperers,  to  persuade  them,  that  there 
are  not  above  twenty  men  in  a  kingdom,  and 
those  such  as  perhaps  they  may  never  set  eyes 
on,  whom  they  can  think  of  with  discretion. 
As  the  case  stands  now,  let  any  one  consider, 
how  the  great  heiresses,  and  those  to  whom  they 
were  offered,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they 
could  moke  them  suitable  settlements,  live  to- 
gether.    What  can  be  more  insipid,  if  not 
*  29* 
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loathsome,  than  ibr  two  persons  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  crowd,  who  have  as  little  regard 
for  them  as  they  for  each  other ;  and  behold  one 
another  in  an  affected  sense  of  prosperity,  with- 
out the  least  relish  of  that  exquisite  gladness 
at  meeting,  that  sweet  inquietude  at  port- 
ing, together  with  the  charms  of  voice,  look, 
gesture,  and  that  general  benevolence  between 
well-chosen  lovers,  which  malces  all  things 
please,  and  leaves  not  the  least  trifle  indif- 
ferent 

But  I  am  diverted  from  these  sketches  for 
future  essays,  in  behalf  of  my  numerous  clients 
of  the  fair  sex,  by  notice  sent  to  my  office  in 
Sheer-lane,  *That  a  blooming  widow  in  the 
third  year  of  her  widowhood,  and  twenty-sixth 
of  her  age,  designs  to  take  a  colonel  of  twenty, 
eight*  The  parties  request  I  would  draw  up 
their  terms  of  coming  together,  as  having  a 
regard  to  my  opinion  against  long  and  diffident 
settlements ;  and  I  have  sent  them  the  following 
indenture : 

*  We,  John and  Mary ,  having 

estates  for  life,  resolve  to  take  each  othoj.  I 
John  will  venture  my  life  to  enrich  thee  Mary ; 
and  I  Mary  will  consult  my  health  to  nurse  thee 
John.  To  which  we  have  interchangeably  set 
our  hands,  hearty,  and  seals,  this  17th  of  July, 
1710.» 
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From  my  oien  Apartment,  July  19. 

Hayino  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
to  the  service  of  the  fair  sex;  I  must  ask  pardon 
of  my  men  correspondents,  if  I  postpone  their 
commands,  when  I  have  any  from  the  ladies 
^ich  lie  unanswered.  That  w hich  follows  is  of 
iinportance. 

*  Sir, — ^You  cannot  think  it  strange  if  I,  who 
know  little  of  the  world,  apply  to  you  for  advice 
in  the  weighty  affair  of  matrimony ;  since  you 
yourself  have  oflen  declared  it  to  be  of  that  con- 
jseqaence  as  to  require  the  utmost  deliberation. 
Without  further  preface,  therefore,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  yoo,  that  my  father  at  his  death  left  me  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  make  me  a  match  for  any 
gentleman.  My  mother,  for  she  is  still  alive,  is 
very  pressing  with  me  to  marry ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  to  gratify  her,  I  shall  venture  upon  one 
of  two  gentlemen,  who  at  this  time  make  thoir 
addresses  to  me.  My  request  is,  that  you  would 
4iirect  me  in  my  choice ;  which,  that  you  may  the 
better  do,  I  shall  give  you  their  characters ;  and, 
to  avoid  confusion,  desire  you  l»  call  them  by  the 
names  of  Philander  and  Silvius.  Philander  is 
young,  and  has  a  good  estate ;  Silvius  is  as  young, 
jmd  has  a  better.  The  former  has  had  a  liberal 
education,  has  seen  the  town,  is  retired  from 
thence  to  his  estate  in  the'country,  is  a  man  of 
few  words,  and  much  given  to  books.  The  latter 
was  broufirht  up  under  his  father's  eye,  who  gave 
him  just  learning  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep 
his  accounts ;  but  made  him  withal  very  expert 
in  country  business,  such  as  ploughing,  sowing, 
buying,  selling,  and  the  like.  They  are  both 
very  sober  men,  neither  of  their  persons  is  dis- 
agreeable, nor  did  I  know  which  to  prefer  until  I 


had  beard  them  discourse ;  when  the  conFersa^ 
tion  of  Philander  so  much  prevailed,  as  to  giTc 
him  the  advantage  with  me,  in  all  other  respects. 
My  mother  pleads  strongly  for  Silvius;  and 
uses  these  arguments :  That  ho  not  only  has  the 
larger  estate  at  present,  but  by  his  good  hus- 
bandry and  management  inoreases  it  daily  ;  that 
his  little  knowledge  in  other  affairs  will  make 
him  easy  and  tractable ;  whereas,  according  to 
her,  men  of  letters  know  too  much  to  make  good 
husbands.  To  part  of  this,  I  imagine,  I  answer 
effectually,  by  saying,  Philand^r*s  estate  is  large 
enough;  that  tliey  who  think  two  thoosaad 
pounds  a  year  sufficient,  make  no  difference  be- 
tween that  and  three.  I  easily  believe  him  less 
conversant  in  those  affairs,  the  knowledge  of 
which  she  so  much  commends  in  Silvius  ;  but  I 
think  them  neither  so  necessary,  or  becoming  a 
gentleman,  as  the  accomplishments  of  Philan- 
der. It  is  no  great  character  of  a  man  to  say, 
He  rides  in  his  coach  and  six,  and  imderstands 
as  much  as  he  who  follows  the  plough.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  conversation  of  these  sort  of  n^n 
seems  so  disagreeable  to  me,  that  though  they 
make  good  bailiffs,  I  can  hardly  be  persuadd 
they  can  be  good  companions.  It  is  possible  I 
may  seem  to  have  odfl  notions,  when  I  say,  I  am 
not  fond  of  a  man  only  for  being  of^  what  is 
called,  a  thriving  temper.  To  conclude,  I  own 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  good  sense  should 
make  a  man  an  ill  husband,  or  conversing  with 
books  less  complaisant  C^LIA.* 

The  resolution  which  this  lady  is  going  to 
take,  she  may  very  well  say,  is  founded  on  rea- 
son  :  for,  after  the  necessities  of  life  arc  served, 
there  is  no  manner  of  competition  between  a 
man  of  a  liberal  education  and  an  illiterate. 
Men  are  not  altered  by  their  circumstances,  but 
as  they  give  them  opportunities  of  exerting  what 
they  are  in  themselves ;  and  a  powerful  clown 
is  a  tyrant  in  tlie  most  ugly  form  he  can  pos- 
sibly appear.  There  lies  a  seeming  objection  in 
the  thoughtful  manner  of  Philander:  but  1^ 
her  consider,  which  she  shall  oftencr  have  oc- 
casion to  wish,  that  Philander  would  speak,  cs 
Silvius  hold  his  tongue. 

The  train  of  my  discourse  is  prevented  by 
the  urgent  haste  of  another  correspondent 

Jolyll. 

*  Mr.  Bickerstait, — ^This  comes  to  yon  from 
one  of  those  virgins  of  twenty-five  years  old  and 
upwards,  that  you,  like  a  patron  of  the  dis- 
tressed, promised  to  provide  for ;  who  makes  it 
her  humble  request,  that  no  occasional  stories  or 
subjects  may,  as  they  have  for  three  or  four  of 
your  last  days,  prevent  your  publishing'  the 
scheme  you  have  communicated  to  Amanda; 
for  every  day  and  hour  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  damsels  of  so  advanced  an  age* 
Be  quick  then,  if  you  intend  to  do  any  service 
for  your  admirer,        DIANA  FORECAST.* 

In  this  important  affair,  I  have  not  neglected 
the  proposals  of  others.  Among  them  is  the 
following  sketch  of  a  lottery  for  persons.  The 
author  of  it  has  proposed  very  ample  encourage- 
ment, not  only  to  myself,  but  also  to  CbadM 
Lillie  and  John  Morphew.  If  Uic  matt^  besn^ 
I  shall  not  be  unjust  to  his  merit :  I  only  deMi* 
to  enlarge  his  plan ;  for  which  purpoec  I  lay  it 
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before  the  town,  as  wqU  for  the  improTement  as 
the  encouragement  of  it. 

The  amicable  eontrihution  for  raising  the  for- 
tunes of  ten  young  ladies* 

*- Imprimis,  It  is  proposed  to  raise  one  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  by  way  of  lots,  which  will 
advance  for  each  lady  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  which  sara,  together  with  one  of 
the  ladies,  the  gentleman  that  shall  be  so  happy 
as  to  draw  a  prize,  provided  they  both  like,  will 
be  entitled  to,  under  such  restrictions  hereafter 
mentioned.  And  in  case  they  do  not  like,  then 
either  party  that  refuses,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
thoosand  pounds  only,  and  the  remainder  to  him 
or  her  that  shall  be  willing  to  marry,  the  man 
beinff  first  to  declare  his  mind.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided, tliat  if  both  parties  shall  consent  to  have 
one  another,  the  gentleman  shall,  before  he  re- 
ceives the  money  thus  raised,  settle  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  same  in  substantial  hands 
(wlio  shall  be  as  trustees  for  the  said  ladies,)  and 
shall  have  the  whole  and  sole  disposal  of  it  for 
her  use  only. 

*  Note :  Each  party  shall  have  three  months* 
time  to  consider,  after  an  interview  had,  which 
shall  be  within  ten  days  after  the  lots  are  drawn. 

*  Note  also,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  prize,  shall  be  placed  on  a  proper  ticket 

*  Item,  Ihcy  shall  be  ladies  that  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
three  ;  all  genteel,  witty,  and  of  unblameable 
characters. 

*  The  money  to  be  raised,  shall  be  kept  in  an 
iron  box ;  and  when  there  shall  be  two  thousand 
subscriptions,  which  amount  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  it  shall  be  taken  out  and  put  into  a  gold. 
smitK's  hand,  and  the  note  made  payable  to  the 
proper  lady,  or  her  assigns,  with  a  clause  therein 
to  hinder  her  from  receiving  it,  until  the  for- 
tunate person  that  draws  her  shall  first  sign  the 
note,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  sum  is  subscribed 
fas ;  and  as  soon  as  one  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scriptions are  completed,  and  two  hundred 
crowns  more  to  pay  the  charges,  the  lottery 
shall  be  drawn  at  a  proper  place,  to  be  appointed 
a  fortnight  before  tho  drawing. 

•JVofe,  Mr.  Bickerstaif  objects  to  the  mar- 
riageable years  here  mentioned ;  and  is  of  opi- 
nion, they  should  not  commence  until  after 
twenty-three.  But  be  appeals  to  the  learned, 
both  of  Warwick-lane  and  Bishopsgate-street,* 
on  this  subject.* 
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Whitens  Chocolate-house,  July  21. 

IrJias  been  often  asserted  in  these  papers,  that 
the  great  source  of  our  wrong  pursuits  is  the 
impertinent  manner  with  which  we  treat  women 
both  in  the  common  and  important  circumstan- 
ces of  life.  In  vain  do  we  say,  the  whole  sex 
would  run  into  England,  while  the  privileges, 
which  are  allowed  them,  do  no  way  balance  the 

•  Hie  College  of  Physicians  met  at  Warwick-lane, 
tad  the  Royal  Society  at  Greaham-coUege  in  Bishops- 
faie-sireet. 


inconTeniences  arising  from  tliose  very  immu- 
nities. Our  women  have  very  much  indulged 
to  them  in  the  participation  of  our  fortunes  and 
our  liberty ;  but  the  errors  they  coinmit  in  the 
use  of  either,  are  by  no  means  so  impartially 
considered,  as  the  false  steps  which  are  made 
by  men.  In  the  commerce  of  lovers,  the  man 
makes  the  address,  assails,  and  betrays ;  and  yet 
stands  in  the  same  degree  of  acceptance,  as  he 
was  in  before  he  committed  that  treachery.  The 
woman,  for  no  other  crime  but  believing  one 
whom  she  thought  loved  her,  is  treated  with 
shyness  and  indifference  at  the  best,  and  com- 
monly with  reproach  and  scorn.  He  that  is  past 
the  power  of  beauty,  may  talk  of  this  matter 
with  the  same  unconcern,  as  of  any  other  sub- 
ject :  therefore  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  consider 
the  sex,  as  they  hve  within  rules,  and  as  they 
transgress  them.  The  ordinary  class  of  tho 
good  or  the  ill  have  very  little  influence  upon 
the  actions  of  others ;  but  the  eminent,  in  either 
kind,  are  those  who  lead  the  world  below.  Tho 
ill  are  employed  in  communicating  scandal,  in- 
famy, and  disease  like  furies;  the  good  distri- 
bute benevolence,  friendship,  and  health,  like 
angels.  The  ill  are  damped  with  pain  and  an- 
guish at  the  sight  of  all  that  is  laudable,  lovely, 
or  happy.  The  virtuous  are  touched  with  com- 
miseration towards  the  guilty,  the  disagreeable, 
and  the  wretched.  There  are  those  who  betray 
the  innocent  of  their  own  sex,  and  solicit  the 
lewd  of  ours.  There  are  those  who  have  aban- 
doned the  very  memory,  not  only  of  innocence, 
but  shame.  There  are  those  who  never  for- 
gave, nor  could  ever  bear  being  forgiven.  There 
are  those  also  who  visit  the  beds  of  the  sick,  lull 
the  cares  of  the  sorrowful,  and  double  the  joys 
of  the  joyful.  Such  is  the  destroying  fiend,  such 
the  guardian  angel,  woman. 

Tho  way  to  have  a  greater-  number  of  tho 
amiable  part  of  womankind,  and  lessen  the 
crowd  of  the  other  sort,  is  to  contribute  what 
we  can  to  the  success  of  well-grounded  passions; 
and  therefore  I  compljr  with  the  request  of  an 
enamoured  maiif  in  inserting  the  following 
billet : 

•  Madam, — Mr.  Bickerstaff  you  always  read,^ 
though  me  you  will  never  hear.  I  am  obliged 
therefore  to  his  compassion  for  the  opportunity 
of  imploring  yours — I  sigh  for  the  roost  accom> 
plished  of  her  sex.  That  is  so  just  a  distinction 
of  her,  to  whom  I  write,  that  the  owning  I  think 
so  is  no  distinction  of  me,  who  write.  Your 
good  qualities  are  peculiar  to  you ;  my  admi- 
ration is  common  with  thousands.  I  shall  be 
present  when  you  read  this ;  but  fear  every  wo- 
man will  take  it  for  her  character,  sooner  than 
she  who  deserves  it.* 

If  the  next  letter,  which  presents  itself,  should 
come  from  the  mistress  of  tliis  modest  lover,  and 
I  make  them  break  through  the  oppression  of 
their  passions,  I  shall  expect  gloves  at  their  nup- 
tials. 

•  Mr.  BiCKERStAPF, — ^You,  that  are  a  philoso- 
pher, know  very  well  tlie  make  of  the  mind  of 
women,  and  can  best  instruct  me  in  the  con- 
duct of  an  affair  which  highly  concerns  me.  I 
never  can  admit  roy  lover  to  speak  to  me  of 
love ;  yet  ♦b'"k  him  impertinent  when  he  offisrs 
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to  talk  of  any  thin^  else.  What  shall  I  do  with 
a  man  that  always  believes  me  ?  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  this  distance  in  men  of  sense  !  why  do 
not  they  always  urge  their  fate  ?  If  we  are 
sincere  in  our  severity,  you  lose  nothing  by  at- 
tempting. If  we  are  hypocrites,  you  certainiy 
■ucceed.' 

From  my  own  Apartment,  July  21. 

Before  I  withdraw  from  business  for  the 
night,  it  iff  my  custom  to  receive  all  addresses 
to  me,  that  others  may  go  to  rest  as  well  as 
myselfl  at  least  as  &r  as  I  can  contribute  to  it 
When  I  called  to  know  if  any  would  speak  with 
me,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Mills,  the  player, 
desired  to  be  admitted.  He  was  so ;  and  with 
much  modesty  acquainted  me,  as  he  did  other 
people  of  note,  *  that  Hamlet  was  to  be  acted  on 
Wednesday  next  for  his  benefit*  I  had  long 
wanted  to  speak  with  this  person ;  because  I 
thought  I  could  admonish  him  of  many  things, 
which  would  tend  to  his  improvement  In  &e 
general  I  observed  to  him,  that  though  action 
was  his  businesd,  the  way  to  that  action  was 
not  to  study  gesture ;  lor  the  behaviour  would 
follow  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 

Action  to  the  player  is  what  speech  is  to  an 
orator.  If  the  matter  be  well  conceived,  words 
will  flow  with  ease ;  and  if  the  actor  is  well 
possessed  of  the  nature  of  his  part,  a  proper 
action  will  necessarily  follow.  He  informed 
me,  that  Wilks  was  to  act  Hamlet :  I  desired 
him  to  request  of  him  in  my  name,  that  he 
would  whoHy  forget  Mr.  Betterton  ;  for  that  he 
failed  in  no  part  of  Othello,  but  where  he  had 
him  in  view.  An  actor*B  forming  himself  by 
the  carriage  of  another,  is  like  the  trick  among 
the  widows,  who  lament  their  husbands  as  their 
neighbours  did  theirs,  and  not  according  to  their 
own  sentiments  of  the  deceased. 

There  is  a  fault  also  in  the  audience,  which 
interrupts  their  satisfaction  very  much  ;  that  is, 
the  figurin?  to  themselves  the  actor  in  some 
part  wherem  they  formerly  particularly  liked 
him,  and  not  attending  to  the  part  he  is  at  that 
time  performing.  Thus,  whatever  Wilks,  who 
is  the  strictest  follower  of  nature,  is  acting,  the 
vulgar  spectators  turn  their  thoughts  upon  Sir 
Harry  Wildair. 

When  I  had  indulged  the  loquacity  of  an  old 
man  for  some  time,  in  such  loose  hints,  I  took 
my  leave  of  Mr.  Mills ;  and. was  told,  Mr.  EI- 
li^t  of  Saint  James's  coffee.house  would  speak 
with  me.  His  business  was  to  desire  I  would, 
as  I  am  an  astrologer,  let  him  know  beforehand, 
who  were  to  have  tho  benefit  tickets  in  the  en- 
suing lottery ;  which  knowledge,  he  was  of 
opinion,  he  could  turn  to  great  account,  as  he 
was  concerned  in  news. 

I  granted  his  request,  upon  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
that  he  would  only  make  his  own  use  of  it,  and 
not  let  it  be  publicly  known  until  aflcr  they 
were  drawn.  I  had  not  done  speaking,  when 
he  produced  to  me  a  plan  which  he  had  f()rmed 
of  keeping  books,  with  the  names  of  all  such 
adventurers,  and  the  numbers  of  their  tickets, 
as  should  come  to  him ;  in  order  to  give  an 
hourly  account  of  what  tickets  shall  come  up 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  lottery,  the  draw- 
ing of  whioh  is  to  begin  oa  Wednesday  next  I 


liked  his  method  of  disguising  the  secret  I  had 
told  him ;  and  pronounced  him  a  thriving  man, 
who  could  so  well  watch  the  moticnx  of  thfaigs;, 
and  pi'ofit  by  a  prevailing  humour  and  impa- 
tience so  aptly,  as  to  make  his  honest  industry 
agreeable  to  his  customers,  as  it  is  to  be  >  the 
messenger  of  their  good  fortane. 

ADVSRTISEUENT. 

From  the  Thtmpet  in  Sheer-lane^  July  20. 

Ordered,  tliat  for  the  improvement  of  the 
pleasures  of  society,  a  member  of  this  house, 
one  of  the  most  wakeful  of  the  soporific  assem- 
bly beyond  Smithficld-bars,  and  one  of  tJie  order 
of  story-tellers  in  Holborn,  may  meet  toad  ex- 
change stale  matter,  and  report  the  same  to 
their  principals. 

N.  B.  No  man  is  to  tell  above  one  atory  in  the 
same  evening ;  but  has  liberty  to  toU  the  same 
the  night  following. 

Mr.  BickerstafTdesireebis  love-correapondcnte 
to  vary  the  names  they  shall  assnme  in  their 
future  letters;  for  that  he  is  overstocked  with 
Philanders. 
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Tuesday,  July  25,  17ia 


-Est  hie  • 


r'<fit  Ulubrii,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  equus. 

Ihr.  £p.  xi.  ver.  utt 

IViie  happiness  is  to  no  spot  confini?d : 
If  you  prc!>crve  a  firm  and  equal  mind, 
Tis  Iiere,  'tia  there,  and  every  where. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  July  24. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  at  Mile-End  ;  and  passing 
through  Stepney  church-yard,  I  could  not  for- 
bear entertaining  myself  with  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs  and  graves.  Among  others,  I  ob- 
served one  with  this  notable  memorial : 

*Her€  lies  the  b^dy  of  T.  B: 

This  fantastical  desire  of  being  remembered 
only  by  the  two  first  letters  of  a  name,  led  me 
into  the  contemplation  of  the  vanity  and  im- 
perfect attainments  of  ambition  in  general. 
When  I  run  back  in  my  imagination  &U  the 
men  whom  I  have  ever  known  and  conversed 
with  in  my  whole  life,  there  arc  but  very  few 
who  have  not  used  their  faculties  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  it  is  impossible  to  acquire ;  or  led  the 
possession  of  what  they  might  have  been,  at 
their  setting  out,  masters,  to  search  for  it  where 
it  was  out. of  their  reach.  In  this  thoaght«it 
was  not  possible  to  forget  the  instance  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  who  proposing  to  himself,  in  dieoDurse  with 
a  philosopher,  one,  and  another,  and  another  con- 
quest, was  asked,  what  he  would  do  afler  all 
that?  *  Then,' says  the  king, '^  we  will  make 
merry.*  He  was  well  answered,  *  What  hinders 
your  doinsT  that  in  the  condition  you  are  al- 
ready V  The  restless  desire  of  exerting  (heui- 
selves  above  the  common  level  of  mankind,  is 
not  to  be  resisted  in  some  tempers ;  and  zninds 
of  this  make  may  be  observed  in  every  oonditktt 
of  life.  Where  such  men  do  not  make  to  tfaeiB> 
selves,  or  meet  with  employment,  the  soil  <£ 
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their  conslilutian  runs  into  tardR  and  weeds. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  lost  a  major^s  post 
^rty  yeara  ago,  and  quitted,  has  ever  lince 
studied  maps,  encampments,  retreata,  and  coun- 
termarcliss ;  with  no  other  design  but  to  feed 
his  spleen  and  ill-humour,  and  furnish  himself 
wttli  matter  for  aiguin^  against  all  the  success- 
fill  actions  of  others.  Ho  thattat  his  first  setting 
out  in  the  world,  was  the  gayest  man  in  our  re- 
gimmt ;  ventured  his  life  with  alacrity,  and 
an  joyed  it  with  satisfaction ;  encouraged  men 
hclow  him,  and  was  courted  by  men  above  him, 
lias  been  ever  since  the  most  froward  creature 
breathing.  His  warm  complexion  spends  itself 
now  only  in  a  general  spirit  of  contradiction  : 
for  which  he  watches  all  occasions,  and  is  in  his 
conversation  still  upon  ceniry^  treats  all  men 
like  enemies,  with  every  other  impertinence  of 
a  speculative  warrior. 

He  that  obeervea  in  himself  this  natural  in. 
quietude,  should  take  all  imaginable  care  to  put 
liis  wind  in  some  mei|iod  of  gratification ;  or 
he  will  soo»  find  himself  grow  into  the  eon- 
dition  of  this  disappointed  major.  Instead  of 
courting  proper  oecaaions  to  rise  above  others, 
he  will  be  ever  studious  of  pulling  others  down 
to  him :  it  being  the  common  refuge  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  to  ease  themselves  by  detrac- 
tion. It  would  be  no  great  argument  against 
ambition,  that  there  are  such  mortal  things  in 
the  disappointment  of  it ;  but  it  certainly*  's  a 
forcible  exception,  that  there  can  be  no*  solid 


and  would  consist  only  in  acting  what,  to  a 
man^s  own  mind,  appears  most  great  and  lau- 
dable<  It  is  a  pursuit  in  the  power  of  every 
man,  and  is  only  a  regular  prosecution  of  what 
he  himself  approves.  It  is  what  can  be  inter- 
rupted by  no  outward  accidents;  for  no  man 
can  be  robbed  of  his  good  intention.  One  of 
our  society  of  thq  Trumpet^*  therefore,  started 
last  night  a  notion,  which  I  thought  had  reason 
in  it  *  It  is,  methinks,*  said  he,  *  an  unreason- 
able  thing,  that  heroic  virtue  should,  as  it  seems 
to  be  at  present,  confined  to  a  certain  order 
of  men,  and  be  attainable  by  none  bat  tiiosc 
whom  fortune  has  elevated  to  the  most  con- 
spicuotts  stations.  I  would  have  every  thing 
to  be  esteemed  as  heroic,  which  is  great  and  un- 
common  in  the  circumstances  of  the  man  who 

Eerfbrms  it.*  Thus  there  would  bo  no  virtue  in 
uman  life,  which  every  one  of  the  species 
would  not  have  a  pretence  to  arrive  at,  and  an 
ardency  to  exert.  Since  fortune  is  not  in  our 
power,  let  us  be  as  little  as  possible  in  her^. 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  that  a  man  should 
be  rich,  to  be  generous  7  If  we  measured  by 
the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  things,  the 
particulars  which  accompany  an  action  is  witat 
should  denominate  it  mean  or  great.  ITie  high- 
est  station  of  human  life  is  to  be  attained  by 
each  man  that  pretends  to  it :  fbr  every  man 
can  be  as  valiant,  as  generous,  as  wise,  and  as 
merciful,  as  tiic  fkculties  and  epportuniticA 
which  he  has  from  heaven  and  fortuue  wHI  per- 


happiness  in  the  success  of  it     If  we  valuc^  >^it  He  that  can  say  to  himself,  *  1  do  as  much 
popular  praise,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  meanest  '        '  * 

of  the  people  to  disturb  us  by  calumny.    If  the 
fame  of  being  happy,  we  cannot  look  into  a 


good,  and  am  as  virtuous  as  my  most  earnest 
endeavours  will  allow  me/  whatever  is  his  sta- 


tion in  the  world,  is  to  himself  possessed  of  tiio 

highest  honour.   If  aipbition  is  not  thus  turned, 

it  is  no  other  than  a  continual  succession  of 

anxiety  and  vexation.    But  when  it  has  tiii:i 

cast,  it  invigorates  the  mind ;  and  the  eansctous- 

they  see  you  fi>nd  of  ;/and    ness  of  its  own  worth  is  a  reward,  which  is  not 

.ion  against  a  man^s  redeiv-    in  the  power  of  envy,  reproach,  or  detraction,  to 

-  ..:-:li 1.     r» —     ^^^  jy^^^  ^^    TTms,  the  scat  of  solid  honour  is 


village,  but  we  sec  crowds  in  actual  possession 
'  oC  what  we  seek  only  the  ai>pcarance.    To  this* 
may  be  added,  that  there  is  I  know  not  what) 
malignity  in  the  minds  .of  ordinary  men,  to^ 
oppose  you  in  what 
it  is  a  certain  exception 

ing  applause,  that  he  visibly  courts  it  How- 
ever, this  is  not  only  the  passion  of  great  and 
undertaking  spirits  ;  but  vou  see  it  in  the  lives 
of  such  as,  one  would  believe,  were  far  enough 
removed  from  the  ways  of  ambition.  The  rural 
enquires  of  this  nation  even  eat  and  drink  out 
of  vanity.  A  vain-glorious'  fox-hunter  shall 
entertain  half  a  county,  fbr  the  ostentation  of 
hie  beef  and  beer,  without  the  least  aftection 
for  any  of  the  crowd  about  him.  Ho  feeds 
tliom,  because  he  thinks  it  a  superiority  over 
them  that  he  does  so;  and  they  devour  him, 
because  they  know  he  treats  them  out  of  inso- 
lence. This,  indeed,  is  ambition  ih  grotesque ; 
but  may  figure  to  us  the  condition  of  politer 
men,  whose  only  pursuit  is  {flory.  When  the 
miporior  aols  out  of  a  principle  of  vanity,  the 
dependant  will  be  sure  to  allow  it  him  ;  because 
he  knows  it  destructive  of  the  very  applause 
mrhioli  is  courted  by  the  man  who  favours  him, 
fluid  consequently  makes  him  nearer  himself. 

But  as  every  man  living  has  more  or  less  of 
thij  incentive,  which  makes  men  impatient  of 
ma  inactive*  condition,  and  urges  men  to  attempt 
ivhat  may  tend  to  their  reputation,  it  is  abso- 
Iriictly  necessary  they  should  form  to  themselves 
ttfi  ambition,  which  is  in  evrry  innTr.«  |M)wcr  to 
cratify.     'i'his  ambition  would  bo  inilciieudcnt, 

2\ 


in  a  man's  own  bosom  ;  and  no  one  can  wont 
support  who  is  m  possesion  of  an  honest  con- 
science,  but  he  who  would  suffer  the  reproaches 
of  it  for  other  greatness. 

P.  S.  I  was  going  on  in  n>y  philosophy,  when 
notice  was  brought  me,  that  there  was  a  great 
crowd  in  my  anti-chamber,  who  expected  aii- 
dience.  When  they  were  admitted,  1  found 
they  all  met  at  my  lodgings,  each  coming  ui)on 
the  same  errand,  to  know  whetiier  they  were 
of  the  fortunate  in  the  lottery,  whieh  is  now 
ready  to  be  drawn.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  extricate  myself  from  their  importunity ; 
but  observing  tho  assembly  made  up  of  both 
sexes,  I  signified  to  them,  that  in  this  case  it 
would  appear  Fortune  is  not  blind,  for  all  tJie 
lots  would  fall  upon  Uic  wisest  and  tiie  fairest. 
Tliis  gave  so  general  a  satisfaction,  that  the 
room  was  soon  emptied,  and  the  company  re- 
tired with  the  best  air,  and  Uic  most  pleasing 
grace  I  had  any  where  observed.  Mr.  Elliot 
of  St  James's  coffee-house  uoW  stood  alone  be- 
lore  me,  and  signified  to  nic,  he  Iiad  now  not 
only  prepared  his  books,  but  hut  received  a 
very  great  subscription  uUcttdy.    His  design 
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was,  to  advertise  his  subscribers  at  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode,  within  an  hour  afler 
their  number  is  drawn,  whether  it  was  a  blank 
or  benefit,  if  the  adventurer  lives  within  the 
bills  of  mortality ;  if  he  dwells  in  the  country, 
by  the  next  post.*  I  encouraged  the  man  m 
his  industry,  and  told  him  tl^  ready  path  to 
good  fortune  was  to  believe  there  was  no  such 
thing. 


No.  203.] 


Thursday,  June  27, 1710. 


Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus. 

Hor.  1  Ep.  viii.  ver.  uH. 

As  Celsus  bcara  this  chanj^e  of  fbrtune, 

8o  will  his  frienda  bear  hinid—  IL  fVynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  July  26. 

It  is  natural  (or  the  imaginations  of  men, 
who  lead  their  lives  in  too  solitary  a  manner, 
to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form  from  their 
own  conceptions,  beii^s  and  things  which  have 
no  place  in  nature.  This  oilen  makes  an  adept 
as  much  at  a  loss,  when  he  comes  into  the 
world,  as  a  mere  savage.  To  avoid  tlicreforc 
that  ineptitude  for  society,  which  is  frequently 
the  fault  of  us  scholars,  and  has,  to  men  of  un- 
derstanding and  breeding,  something  much 
more  shocking  and  untractable  than  rusticity 
itself;  I  take  care  to  visit  all  public  solemni- 
ties; and  go  into  assemblies  as  oflen  as  my 
studies  will  permit.  This  being  therefore  the 
first  day  of  the  drawiqg  of  the  lottery,  I  did 
not  neglect  spending  a  considerable  time  in 
the  crowd:  but  as  much  a  philosopher  as  I  pre- 
tend to  be,  I  could  not  but  look  with  a  sort  of 
veneration  upon  the  two  boys  who'received  the 
tickets  from  the  wheels,  as  the  impartial  and 
equal  dispensers  of  the  fortunes  which  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  crowd,  who  all  stood 
expecting  the  same  chance.  It  seems  at  first 
thought  very  wonderful,  that  one  passion  should 
to  universally  have  the  pre-eminence  of  another 
in  the  possession  of  men's  minds,  as  that  in 
this  case  all  in  general  have  a  secret  hope  of  the 
great  ticket :  and  yet  fear  in  another  instance, 
as  in  going  into  a  battle,  shall  have  so  little  in- 
fluence, as  that,  though  each  man  believes  there 
will  be  many  thousands  slain,  each  is  confident 
he  himself  shall  escape.  This  certainly  pro- 
ceeds from  our  vanity ;  for  every  man  sees 
abundance  in  himself  that  deserves  reward,  and 
nothing  which  should  meet  with  mortification. 
But  of  all  the  adventurers  that  filled  the  hall, 
there  was  one  who  stood  by  me,  who  I  could 
not  but  fancy  expected  the  thousand  pomids  per 
annum,  as  a  mere  justice  to  his  parts  and  in- 
dustry. He  had  his  pencil  and  table-book  ;  and 
was,  at  the  drawing  of  each  lot,  counting  how 
much  a  man  with  seven  tickets  was  now  nearer 
the  great  prize,  by  the  striking  out  another,  and 
another  competitor.  This  man  was  of  the 
most  particular  constitution  I  had  ever  observed ; 
his  passions  were  so  active,  that  he  worked  in 
the  utmost  stretch  of  hope  and  fear.    When  one 

*  Hence  the  orii^in  of  refpsinring  tickets ;  and  proba- 
bly of  insuring,  since  carried  to  so  pernicious  an  ex- 
cess. 


rival  fell  bcfbre  him,  you  might  see  a  short 
gleam  of  triumph  in  his  countenance ;  which 
immediately  vanished  at  the  approach  of  ai(. 
other.  What  added  to  the  particularity  of  thk 
man,  .was,  that  he  every  moment  e$Bt  a  knk 
either  upon  the  commissioners,  the  wheels,  or 
the  boys.    I  gently  whispered  him,  and  asked, 

*  when  he  thougln  the  thousand  pounds  wobld 
come  up?*  *Pugh,*  says  he,  *  who  knows  Uut?^ 
And  then  looks  upon  a  little  list  of  hie  ew^. 
tickets,  which  were  pretty  jhigh  in  their  num> 
hers,  and  said  it  would  not  come  this  ten  days. 
This  fellow  will  have  a  good  chance,  though  not 
that  which  he  has  put  his  heart  on.  The  man 
is  mechanically  tu^-ned,  and  made  for  getting. 
The  simplicity  and  eagerness  .which  he  is  in, 
argues  an  attention  to  his  point ;  though  what 
he  is  labouring  at  does  not  in  the  least  contribute 
to  it  Were  it  not  for  such  ho&cst  fellows  as 
these,  the  men  who  govern  the  rest  of  their 
species  would  have  no  tools  to  work  with :  for 
the  outward  show  of  th0  world  is  carried  on  by 
such  as  cannot  find  out  that  thejr  are  doing 
nothing.  I  Icfl  my  man  with  great  reluctance, 
seeing  the  care  he  took  to  o^erve  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  compute 
tlie  inequality  of  the  chances  with  his  own 
hands  and  eyes.  *  Dear  sir,*  said  I,  *  they  nrast 
rise  early  that  eheat  you.*  *  Ay,*  said  be,  *  there 
is  nothing  like  a  man's  minding  his  business 
himself.*  *  It  is  vezj  true,*  said  1 ;  *  the  master*! 
aye  makes  the  horse  fat* 

As  much  the  greater  number  are  to  go  with- 
out prizes,  it  is  but  very  expedient  to  tarn  our 
lecture  to  the  forming  just  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  fortune.    One   said  this  morning, 

*  that  the  chief  lot,  he  was  confident,  would  fall 
upon  some  puppy  ;*  but  this  gentleman  is  one  <^ 
those  wrong  tempers,  who  approve  only  the  un- 
happy, and  have  a  natural  prejudice  to  the  for- 
tunate. But,  as  it  is  certain  that  thero  is  a  great 
meanness  in  being  attached  to  a  man  purely  for 
his  fbrtune  ;  there  is  no  less  a  meanness  in  dis« 
liking  him  for  his  happiness.  It  is  the  same 
perverseness  under  different  colours :  and  both 
these  resentments  arise  from  mere  pride. 

True  greatness  of  mind  consists  in  valuing 
men  apart  from  their  circumstances,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  behaviour  in  them.  Wealth  is 
a>  distinction  only  in  traffic ;  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  as  a  recoinQiendation  in  any  other  pai^ 
ticular,  but  onlv  just  as  it  is  applied^  It  was 
very  prettily  said,  *  That  we  may  learn  the  little 
value  of  fortune  by  the  persons  On  whom  heaven 
is  pleased  to  bestow  it*  However,  there  is  not 
a  harder  part  in  human  life,  than  becoming 
wealth  and  greatness.  He  must  be  very  wdi 
stocked  with  merit,  who  is  not  willing  to  draw 
some  superiority  over  his  friends  fW>m  his  fto^ 
tune ;  for  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  entertain 
with  the  air  of  a  guest,  and  do  good  offices  with 
the  mien  of  one  that  receives  them. 

I  must  confess,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  man 
can  place  himself  in  a  figure  wherein  he  can  so 
much  enjoy  his  own  soiD,  and,  that  greatestjof, 
pleasures,  the  just  approbation  of  his  ^" 

tions,  as  an  adventurer  on  this  occasic 
and  see  the  lots  go  off  without  hope 
perfectly  unconcerned  as  to  himself,  bi 
part  in  the  good  fortune  of  others. 
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I  will  believe  there  are  happy  tempers  in  be- 
ing, to  whom  all  the  good  that  arrives  to  any  of 
ideir  fellow  creatures  ^ives  a  pleasure.  These 
live  in  a  course  of  lasting  and  substantial  hap- 
piness, and  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  all  men 
endeavour  to  gratify  them.  This  state  of  mind 
not  only  lets  a  man  into  certain  enjoyments,  but 
relieves  him  from  as  certain  anxieties.  If  you 
will  not  rejoice  with  happy  men,  you  must  re- 
pine at  them.  Dick  Reptile  alluded  to  this 
when  he  said,  *  he  would  hate  no  man,  out  of 
puss  idleness.*  As  for  my  own  part,  I  look  at 
Fortune  quite  in  another  view  than  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and,  by  my  knowledge  in  futurity, 
tremble  at  the  approaching  prize,  which  I  see 
coming  to  a  young  lady  for  whom  I  have  much 
tenderness ;  and  have  therefore  writ  to  her  the 
following  letter,  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Elliot,  with 
the  notice  of  her  ticket 

*Maimlm,~-You  receive,  at  the  instant  this  comes 
to  yoor  hands,  an  account  of  your  having,  what 
you  only  wanted,  fortune ;  and  to  admonish  you, 
that  you  may  not  now  want  every  thing  else. 
You  had  ycetorday  wit,  virtue,  beauty ;  but  you 
never  heard  of  them  until  to.day.  They  say 
Fortune  is  blind ;  but  you  will  iind  she  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  all  your  beholders.  I  be. 
seech  yon,  madam,  make  use  of  the  advantages 
of  having  been  educated  without  flattery.  If 
Toa  can  still  be  Chloe,  Fortune  has  indeed  been 
kind  to  you ;  if  you  are  altered,  she  has  it  not 
in  her  power  to  give  you  an  equivalent* 

Cfrecian  Coffee-house,  July  26. 

Some  time  ago  a  virtuoso,  my  very  good 
friend,  sent  me  a  plan  of  a  covered  summer- 
bonae ;  which  a  little  afler  was  rallied  by^ji- 
other  of  my  correspondents.  I  cannot  there- 
fore defer  giving  hiiu  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  defence  to  the  learned,  in  his  own  words. 

*  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire, 

July  15, 1710. 

*8iit, — ^I  have  been  this  summer  upon  a  ramble, 
to  visit  several  friends  and  relations ;  which  is  the 
reason  I  have  Icfl  you,  and  our  ingenious  un- 
known friend  of  South  Wales,  so  long  in  your 
error  concerning  the  grass-plots  in  my  green- 
hoose.  I  will  not  give  you  the  particulars  of 
my  gardener*s  conduct  in  the  management  of 
my  covered  garden;  but  content  myself  with 
letting  you  know,  that  iny  little  fields  within 
doors,  though  by  their  novelty  they  appear  too 
extravagant  to  you  to  subsist  even  in  a  regular 
imsg;ination,  are  in  the  effect  things  tliat  require 
no  conjuration.    Your  correspondent  may  de- 

Cmd  upon  it,  that  under  a  sashed  roof,  which 
ts  in  the  sun  at  all  times,  and  the  air  as  oflcn 
as  is  convenient,  he  may  have  grass-plots  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  if  he   will  bo  at  the 
pains  to  water,  mow,  and  roll  them.    Grass  and 
herbs  in   general,  the  less  they  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  winds,  the  livelier  is  their  verdure. 
Vty  require  only  warmth  and  moisture;  and 
jftttl  were  to  see  my  ploU,  your  eye  would  soon 
ofSssa,  that  the  bowlinfr.trreen  at  Mart/hone 
*-»anot  half  so  bright  a  livery. 

"ho  motto,  witli  which  the  gentleman  has 
.  pleased  to  furnisli  you,  is  so  very  proper. 


and  pleases  me  so  well,  that  I  design  to  have  it 
set  upon  the  front  of  my  green-house  in  letters 
of  gold.    I  am,  Sir,  &,g.* 
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Saturday,  July  39,  1710. 


Gaudent  pnenomine  mollss 

Auriculc. Bar.  S  Sat  v.  32. 

He  with  rsptare  hears 

A  title  tingling  in  his  tender  ears.  Praneis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  July  28. 

Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen 
from  the  improper  manner  of  address  in  com- 
mon speech,  between  persons  of  the  same  or  of 
difierent  quality.  Among  these  errors,  there  is 
none  greater  than  that  of  the  impertinent  use 
of  Title,  and  a  paraphrastical  way  of  saying. 
You.  I  had  the  curiosity  the  other  day  to  fol- 
low a  crowd  of  people  near  Billingsgate,  who 
were  conducting  a  passionate  woman,  that  sold 
fish,  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  explain  some 
words,  which  were  ill  taken  by  one  of  her  own 
quality  and  profession  in  the  public  market 
When  she  came  to  make  her  defence,  she  was 
so  very  full  of,  'His  Worship,*  and  of,  'If  it 
should  please  his  Honour,*  that  we  could,  for 
some  time,  hardly  hear  any  other  apology  she 
made  for  herself,  than  that  of  atoning  for  the 
ill  language  she  had  been  accused  of  towards 
her  neighbour,  by  the  ^eat  civilities  she  paid 
to  her  jud^e.  But  this  extravagance  in  her 
sense  of  domg  honour  was  no  more  to  be  won. 
dercd  at,  than  that  her  many  rings  on  each 
finger  were  worn  as  instances  of  finery  and 
dress.  The  vulgar  may  thus  heap  and  huddle 
terms  of  respect,  and  nothing  better  be  expect- 
ed/from  them ;  but  for  people  of  rank  to  repeat 
appellatives  insignificantly,  is  a  folly  not  to 
be  endured,  neither  with  regard  to  oar  time,  or 
our  understanding.  It  is  below  the  dignity  of 
speech  to  extend  it  with  mofe  words  or  phrases 
than  are  necessary  to  explain  ourselves  with 
elegance :  and  it  is,  methinks,  an  instance  of 
ignorance,  if  not  of  servitude,  to  be  redundant 
in  such  expressions. 

I  waited  upon  a  man  of  qnality  some  morn- 
ings ago.  He  happened  to  be  dressing ;  and 
his  shoe-maker  fitting  him,  told  him,  *that  if  bis 
Lordship  would  please  to  tread  hard,  or  that  if 
his  Lordship  would  stamp  a  little,  his  Lordship 
would  find  his  Lordship*s  shoe  will  sit  as 
easy  as  any  piece  of  work  his  Lordship  should 
see  in  England.*  As  soon  as  my  lord  was 
dressed,  a  gentleman  approached  him  with  a 
very  good  air,  and  told  him,  *  ho  had  an  ofTair 
which  had  lon^  depended  in  the  lower  courts; 
which,  through  the  inadvertency  of  his  ances- 
tors on  the  one  side,  and  the  ill  arts  of  their 
adversaries  on  the  other,  could  not  possibly  be 
settled  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lower 
courts  ;  that,  therefore,  he  designed  to  bring  his 
cause  before  thr  House  of  Lords  next  session, 
where  he  should  bo  irlad  if  liis  Lordship  should 
happen  to  be  proi^ent ;  for  he  doubted  not  but  his 
caiifie  would  bo  approved  by  all  men  of  justice 
and  honour.*  In  this  plncc  the  word  Jjordship 
was  jrracefnily  inserted;  becoiiMeit  was  applied 
to  him  in  that  eilrcumstsncc  wherein  hin  quality 


aid 
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wa»  tlie  occanion  of  the  discourse,  and  wherein 
it  was  most  useful  to  the  one,  and  mont  honour- 
able  to  the  other. 

This  way  is  so  far  from  bein^  disrespectful 
to  tlie  honour  of  nobles,  that  it  is  an  expe- 
dient for  usin jr  them  with  grreater  deftrence.  I 
would  not  put  Lordship  to  a  man *s  hat,  gloves, 
wig,  or  cane  ;  but  to  desire  his  Lordship^s 
ftivour,  his  Lordship^s  judgment,  or  his  Lord, 
ship's  patronage,  is  a  manner  of  speaking,  which 
expresses  an  alliance  between  his  quality  and 
Ills  merit  It  is  this  knowledge,  which  distin. 
guished  the  discourse  of  the  shoe-maker  from 
tliat  of  the  gentleman.  The  highest  point  of 
good> breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  it,  is  to  show 
a  very  nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and, 
with  tliat  in  your  heart,  express  your  value  far 
tiie  man  above  you. 

But  the  silly  humour  to  the  contrary  has 
so  much  prevailed,  that  tho  slavish  addition  of 
title  enervates  discourse,  and  renders  the  appli- 
cation of  it  almost  ridiculous.  We  writers  of 
diurnals  arc  nearer  in  our  style  to  that  of  com- 
inon  talk  than  any  other  writers,  by  which 
means  we  tisc  words  of  respect  sometimes  very 
unfortunately.  The  Postman,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  our  fraternity,  fell  into  this 
misfortune  yesterday  in  his  paragraph  from 
Berlin  of  the  twenty -sixth  of  July.  *  Count 
Wartcmbour^,*  says  he,  *  great  chamberlain, 
and  chief  minister  of  this  court,  who  on  Mon- 
day  last  oooompanied  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
Oranienburg,  was  taken  so  very  ill,  that  on 
Wednesday  liis  YiSa  was  despaired  of;  and  we 
had  a  report,  that  bis  Excellency  was  dead.* 

I  humbiy  presume  that  it  flatters  the  narra- 
tion,  to  say  his  Excellency  in  a  case  which  is 
common  to  all  men;  except  you  Would  infer 
wliat  is  not  to  bo  infisrrod,  to  wit,  that  the 
author  designed  to  say,  *  all  wherein  ho  excelled 
others  wan  departed  from  him.* 

Were  distinctions  used  according  to  the  i^les 
of  reason  and  sense,  those  additions  to  men*s 
Dames  would  be,  as  they  were  first  intended, 
tngni  ficant  of  tlicir  worth,  and  not  their  persons ; 
flo  that  in  some  cases  it  raiffht  be  proper  to  sav, 
'  The  Man  is  dead ;  but  his  Excellency  will 
never  die.'  It  is,  methinks,  very .  unjust  to 
laugh  at  a  Quaker,  because  he  has  taken  up  a 
resolution  to  treat  you  with  a  word,  the  most 
cx|>res«ive  of  complaisance  that  can  be  thought 
nf,  and  with  an  air  of  good  nature  and  charity 
csits  you  Friejtd,  I  say,  it  is  wcy  unjust  to 
rally  him  for  this  term  to  a  stranger,  when  you 
y^iurself,  in  all  your  phrases  of  distinction,  con- 
isund  phrases  of  ^honour  into  no  use  at  all 

Tom  C^uitlv^  who  is  the  pink  of  courtesy,  is 
an  iustaiiee  o^  how  little  moment  an  undistin- 
^uishlng  applieation  of  sounds  of  honour  are  to 
those  who  uadorstasd  themselves.  Tom  never 
fiiils  of  paying  hts  obeisance  to  every  man  lie 
sees,  wlio  has  ti4ie  or  ofiiee  to  make  him  con> 
spicoous;  but  his  deference  is  wholly  given  to 
outward  eensiderattons.  I,  who  know  him,  can 
tell  him  wkhin  half  an  acre,  liow  much  land 
/«no  nun  has  ruore  than  another,  by  "Tom's  bow 
tn  him.  I'itle  is  all  he  knows  of  honour,  and 
civility  sf  friendship:  for  this  reason,  liecause 
he  cares  for  no  man  livintr,  he  is  religiously 
strict  in  pitrfariDJng^  what  he  collsi,  his  respects 


to  you.  To  this  end  he  is  very  learned  in  pedi- 
gree ;  and  will  abate  something  in  the  cereinCBy 
of  his  approaches  to  a  man,  if  he  is  in  any 
doubt  about  the  bearing  of  his  coat  of  arma 
What  is  the  most  pleasant  of  all  his  character 
is,  tliat  he  acts  with  a  sort  of  integrity  in  Uicte 
impertinences  ;  and  thoug-h  be  would  not  do 
any  solid  kindnest,  he  is  wonderfully  just  and 
careful  not  to  wrong  his  quality.  But  as  in- 
tegrity  is  very  scarce  in  Uie  world,  I  cannot  ibr* 
bear  having  reepect  for  the  impertinent :  it  is 
some  viKue  to  be  bound  by  any  thing.  Torn 
and  I  are  upon  very  good  terms,  for  the  respect 
he  has  for  the  hou^e  of  Bickerstaff.  Though 
one  cannot  but  laugh  at  his  serious  considera- 
tion of  tilings  so  little  essential,  t>ne  must  have 
a  value  even  for  a  frivolous  good  conscience. 
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Ttttsday^  August  1, 1710. 


Nifxtoi,  hV  iTsTiv  er«  v\m»  f{ft*Tv  wavltf 

Hciiod,  Oper.  et  Dier.  vcr.  90. 

FooIb  !  not  to  know  how  far  an  humble  lot 
Exceeds  abiiiidnnoe  hy  injuaticc  got ; 
How  health  and  tf^mperance  bless  the  rustic  swaio. 
While  luxary  destroys  her  pampered  train. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  July  31. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  us  two  very  strong 
desires;  hunger,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individuals;  and  lust,  for  the  support  of  the 
species  ;  or,  to  apeak  more  intelligibly,  the 
former  to  continue  our  own  persons,  and  the 
latter  to  introduce  others  into  the  world.  ■  Ac 
cording  as  men  behave  themselves  witli  regard 
to  these  appetites,  they  are  above  or  bebw  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  which  are  incited  by  them 
without  choice  or  reflection.  But  reasonable 
creatures  correct  these  incentives,  and  improi'o 
them  into  elegant  motives  of  friendship  and 
society.  It  is  chiefly  from  this  homely  founda- 
tion, that  we  are  under  the  n^pessity  of  seeking 
for  the  agreeable  companion,  and  the  honoura* 
ble  mistress.  By  tliis  cultivation  of  art  and 
reason,  our  wants  are  made  pleasures ;  and  the 
gratification  of  our  desires,  under  proper  re. 
strictiona,  a  work  no  way  below  our  nobleit 
faculties.  The  wisest  man  may  maintain  hit 
character,  and  yet  consider  in  what  manner  he 
shall  -best  entertain  his  friend  or  divert  his  niis- 
tress.  Nay,  it  is  so  &r  from  being  a  deroga- 
tion to  him,  that  he  can  in  no  instances  show  lo 
true  a  taste  of  his  life,  or  his  fortune.  What  con- 
cerns  one  of  the  above-mentioned  appetitra,  as 
it  is  elevated  into  love,  I  shall  liavc  abimdant 
occasion  to  discourse  of,  before  I  have  prorided 
for  the  numberless  crowd  of  damsels  I  have 
proposed  to  take  care  ofl  The  subject  therefore 
of  tlie  present  paper  shall  be  that  part  of  sodety, 
whioh  owes  its  beginning  to  the  common  neces- 
sity of  Hunger.  When  this  is  considered  u 
the  support  of  our  being,  we  may  take  in  under 
the  same  head  Thirst  also ;  otherwise,  wheo^ve 
are  pursuing  the  glutton,  the  drunkard  fljay 
make  his  escape.  The  true  choice  of  our  ditt, 
and  our  companions  at  it,  seems  to  consist  tRtfali 
wliich   contributes   most  to  cheerfulnctt  ilid 
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rafreshment :  and  theso  certainly  are  best  con- 
sulted by  simplicity  in  the  food,  and  sincerity 
in  the  company.  By  this  rule  are,  in  tlic  first 
place,  <*xcluded  from  pretence  to  happiness  aU 
meals  of  state  and  ceremony,  which  are  per- 
formed in  duinb-show,  and  ffrcedy  sullcnness. 
At  the  boards  of  the  ^reat,.tney  say,  yon  shall 
liavc  a  number  attending  with  as  good  habits 
and  coiiQlsnanccs  as  the  guests,  which  only  cir- 
cnmstance  must  destroy  the  whole  pleasure  of 
the  repast :  for  if  such  attendants  are  introduced 
for  the  dignity  of  their  appearance,  modest 
minds  are  shocked  by  considering  them  as  spec- 
tators ;  or  else  look  upon  them  as  equals,  for 
whoso  servitude  they  are  in  a  kind  of  suffering. 
It  may  bo  hero  added,  that  the  sumptuous  side- 
board,  to  an  ingenuous  eye,  has  often  more  the 
air  of  an  altar  than  a  table.  The  next  absurd 
way  of  enjoying  ourselves  at  meals  is,  where 
the  bottle  is  plied  without  being  called  for, 
where  humour  takes  place  of  appetite,  and  the 
good  company  are  too  dull,  or  too  merry,  to 
know  any  enjoyment  m  their  senses. 

Though  this  part  of  time  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life,  it  must  be  also  considered, 
thai  life  itself  is  to  the  endless  being  of  man  but 
wbat  a  meal  is  to  this  life,  not  valuable  for  itself, 
bat  ibr  tlie  purposes  of  it.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  this,  the  expense  of  many  hours  this 
way  is  somewhat  unaccountable  :  and  placing 
much  tliought  eitiier  in  too  great  suniptuousness 
and  elegance  in  tliis  matter,  or  wallowing  in 
noise  and  riot  at  it,  are  both,  though  not  equally, 
unaccountable.  I  have  oilen  considered  these 
different  people  with  very  great  attention,  and 
always  speak  of  them  with  the  distinction  of 
the  Eaters  and  the  Swallowers.  The  Eaters 
sacrifice  all  their  senses  and  understanding  to 
this  appetite.  The  Swallowers  hurry  them. 
eelves  out  of  both,  without  pleasing  this  or  any 
other  appetite  at  alt  The  latter  are  improved 
brutes,  the  former,  degenerated  men.  I  have 
flometimes  tliought  it  would  not  be  improper,  to 
add  to  m^  dead  and  living  men,  persons  in  an 
intermediate  state  of  humanity,  under  tlie  ip. 
pellation  of  Dozers,  The  Dozers  are  a  sect, 
who,  instead  of  keeping  their  appetites  in  sub- 
jection, live  in  subjection  to  them  ;  nay,  they 
are  so  truly  slaves  to  them,  that  they  keep  at  too 
great  a  distance  ever  to  come  into  their  pre- 
eence.  Within  my  own  acquaintance,  I  know 
thoae  that  I  dare  say  have  forgot  that  they  ever 
were  hungry,  and  arc  no  less  utter  strangers  to 
thirst  and  weariness ;  who  are  beholden  to  sau- 
ces  fer  their  food,  and  to  their  food  for  their 
weariness. 

I  have  oflen  wcmdered,  considering  the  ex- 
cellent and  choice  spirits  that  we  have  am<mg 
our  divines,  tiiat  they  do  not  think  of  putting 
vicious  habits  into  a  more  contemptible  and  un- 
lovely  figure  than  they  do  at  present  So  many 
men  of  wit  and  .spirit  as  there  are  in  sacred 
orders,  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  fii. 
shion  of  their  side.  The  leaders  in  human  so- 
ciety  are  more  effectually  prevailed  upon  this 
way  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  I  have  more 
than  one  in  my  thoughts  at  this  time,  capable 
of  doing  tliis  against  all  the  opposition  of  the 
most  witty,  as  well  as  the  most  voluptuous. 
thete  may  poa<iibIy  be  more  acceptable  sub- 


jects ;  but  sure  there  are  none  more  useful.  It 
IS  viaiUe,  tliat  though  men*s  fortunes,  circum- 
stances, and  pleasures,  give  tliem  prepossessions 
too  strong  to  regard  any  mention  either  of  pun. 
ishments  or  rewards,  they  will  listen  to  what 
makes  them  inconsiderable  or  mean  in  the  ima. 
ginations  of  others,  and,  by  degrees,  in  tiieir 
own. 

It  is  certain  such  topics  are  to  be  touched 
upon,  in  the  light  we  mean,  only  by  men  of 
the  most  consummate  Mudence,  as  well  as  ex- 
cellent wit :  for  tliese  discourses  are  to  be  made, 
if  made,  to  run  into  example,  before  sneh  as 
have  their  thoughts  more  intent  upon  the  pro- 
priety, than  the  reason  of  the  discourse.  What 
indeed  leads  me  into  this  way  of  thinking  is, 
that  the  last  thing  I  read  was  a  sermon  of  the 
learned  doctor  South,  upon  *  The  ways  of  plea- 
santness.* This  admirable  discourse  was  made 
at  court,  where  the  preacher  was  too  wise  a  man 
not  to  believe,  the  greatest  argument  in  tliat 
place  against  the  pleasures  then  in  vogue,  must 
be,  that  they  lost  greater  pleasures  by  prose- 
cuting the  course  they  were  in.  Tlie  charming 
discourse  has  in  it  whatever  wit  and  wisdom 
can  put  together.  This  gentleman  has  a  talent 
of  making  all  his  faculties  bear  to  tlie  great  end 
of  his  hallowed  profession.  Happy  genius !  he 
is  tlie  better  man  for  being  a  wit.  The  best 
way  to  praise  this  author  is  to  quote  him ;  and 
I  tJiink  I  may  defy  any  man  to  say  a  greater 
thing  of  him,  or  his  ability,  than  tliat  tiierc  arc 
no  paragraphs  in  the  whole  discourse  I  speak 
of  below  these  which  follow. 

Afler  having  recommended  the  satisfaction 
of  the  mind,  and  the  pleasure  of  conscience,  he 
proceeds : 

*•  An  ennobling  property  of  it  is,  that  it  is  such 
a  pleasure  as  never  satiates  or  wearies ;  for  it 
properly  aflfects  the  spirit;  and  a  spirit  feels  no 
weariness,  as  being  privileged  from  the  causes 
of  it  But  can  the  epienre  say  so  of  any  of 
the  pleasures  that  he  so  much  dotes  upon  7  Do 
they  not  expire  while  they  satisfy ;  and,  afler  a 
few  minutes  refreshment,  determine  in  loathing 
and  unquietness  7  How  short  is  tlie  interval  be- 
tween a  pleasure  and  a  burden !  How  undiscern- 
ible  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other !  Plea- 
sure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than  the 
necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and 
easily  provided  for ;  and  then  all  that  follows  is 
a  load  and  an  oppression.  Every  morsel  to  a 
satisfied  Hunger,  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a  tired 
digestion.  Every  draught  to  him  that  has 
quenched  his  thirst,  is  but  a  further  quenching 
of  nature,  and  a  provision  for  rheum  and  din- 
cases,  a  drowning  of  the  quickness  and  activity 
of  the  spirits. 

*He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices 
his  time,  as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to 
his  luxury,  how  quickly  does  he  outset  his  plea- 
sure !  And  then,  how  is  all  the  following  time 
bestowed  upon  ceremony  and  surfeit!  until  at 
length,  after  a  long  fatigue  of  eating,  and  drink- 
ing, and  babbling,  he  concludes  the  great  work 
of  dining  genteelly,  and  so  makes  a  shid  to  rise 
from  table,  tliat  he  may  lie  down  upon  his  lied ; 
where,  after  ho  haH  slept  himself  into  some  use 
of  fiimself,  by  much  ado  he  staggers  to  his  table 
Hguin,  and  Ihero  acts  over  the   same   brutish 
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•c«iie:  •aUiBthepu«cahuwfaaleliAmaiJDi«J 
tonditioD,  between  aleepirg  and  wskbg,  with 
kind  of  droWRinesi  and  confuiiDn  upon  hi 
TCiues,  which,  whnt  pleasnre  it  can  be,  ia  liti 
taconceive.  All  that  isof  itdvcUsupon  Ihetip 
of  bis  tongue,  and  within  tlte  oompui  of  bii 
palala.  A  worthy  piize  for  ■  miin  l«  purchase 
»iUi  tho  low  of  his  tintc,  bia  reason,  and  lira- 


Tkunday,  Augual  3,  ITIO. 


Wittun  ttn  tiounili,  » 


Fnrni  my  eum  Apartiaeiil,  Auguil  2. 

The  general  purposes  of  men  in  Ihe  conduct 
of  [heir  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  lo  (Jiis  lifE 
only,  end  in  (raining  oitlior  the  afFcction  or  thi 
esteem  of  Ihoac  willi  vrhom  tliej  converse.  E9. 
teem  makes  a  man  powerful  in  biuinciis,  and 
affection  desirable  in  conversation  ;  which  is 
cartainlr  the  reason  that  very  agreeBblc  men 
tail  of  their  point  in  Ihe  world,  and  those  who 
arebf-  --        ■- 


If  it 


isiblc  i 


to  plea: 


B  Ihn 


caase  there  is  alivayH  a  balance  in  people's  hands 
to  maha  up  with  him,  bj  giving  him  what  hi 
still  wants  in  exchange  for  what  you  think  fit 
to  deny  him.  Such  a  parson  asks  with  dilH- 
dcncc,  and  e\^  leaves  room  lor  denial  by  thai 
■oAneSB  of  his  comploTion.  At  the  same  time 
he  himself  is  capable  of  denying  nothing,  even 
what  he  is  not  able  to  parform.  Tho  other  sort 
of  man  who  courts  eKieem,  having  a  quite  dif. 
ferent  view,  has  as  dilTerent  a  behaviour ;  and 
acta  as  much  by  the  dictates  of  hjs  renson  as 
the  other  does  by  the  impulse  of  his  inclination. 
You  must  pay  lor  everything  you  haveof  liim. 
He  considers  mankind  as  a  people  in  commerce, 
and  never  gives  out  of  himself  what  ho  is  sure 
!t  from  another.  All 


s  tend  to 


of  bia  reputation  and  his  fortune,  toward! 
he  makes  hoiirly  progress,  becauje  he  lavishes 
Jio  part  of  iiis  good-will  upon  sneh  as  do  not 
make  some  advances  to  merit  it.  The  man  who 
values affcclion, so motimBB becomes  popufar;  lie 
nho  aims  at  catccni,  seldom  fails  of  growing 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  these  dilfirenl 
men,  al  persons  who  endeavoured  (o  bo  valued 
snd  beloved  from  design  or  ambition  ;  but  (hey 
appear  quite  in  anolScr  figure,  when  you  ob^ 
servo  Die  men  who  are  agreeable  and  venerable 
from  Ihe  Ibrce  of  their  nitnral  inclinations.  We 
affect  the  company  of  liim  who  has  least  rcgnrd 
of  himself  in  his  carriage,  who  IhroWB  Limself 
into  unguarded  gajety,  vnlimlary  mirth,  and 
genoral  good  humour  ;  who  has  U'llhir^  >"  hi- 
head  but  Ibc  [jreecnt  hoar,  and  socms  to  have  oil 
his  interest  and  passions  gratified,  ifevery  man 
Hse  in  the  room  is  ns  uncmieefiicid  as  himstir. 
This  man  OEuallf  has  no  quality  or  character 


among  hi*  companions;  kt  him  be  bora  of  wImb 

he  will,  have  what  great  quaUties  he  piease  ;  in 
him  be  capable  of  assuming  for  a  moment  wbal 
figure  he  pleases,  he  still  dwells  in  Ihe  imagica- 
tioD  of  all  who  know  him  but  as  Jack  sucb^- 
one.  This  makes  Jack  brighten  up  the  rxKaa 
wherever  he  enlerli,  and  change  the  severity  of 
the  company  into  that  gayety  and  good  bumonr, 
into  which  his  conversation  generally  leads 
therU'  It  is  not  unpleasant  lo-ebserve  even  this 
sort  of  creature,  go  out  of  bis  character,  to 
check  himself  sometimes  for  his  lamiliarities, 
and  pretend  so  awkiirardly  at' procuring  to  him- 
self more  esteem  than  be  hods  he  meets  with. 
1  waslheotlierdaj  walking  with  Jack  Gainiy 
towards  Lin  coin 'i.inn.walka  :  we  met  a  fellow 
who  is  a  lou-er  ofhcer  where  Jack  is  in  Iha  di- 
rection.   Jack  cries  to  him, '  So,  bow  is  it,  Mr. 

T     He  answers, '  Mr.  Gainiy,  I  am  glad  lo 

see  you  well.'  This  expression  ol'equality  gave 
my  friend  a  pang,  which  appeared  in  the  Soah 
of  his  countenance.  'Pr'yiiiee  Jack,'  uys  I, 
'  do  not  be  angry  at  the  man  ;  for  do  what  yoo 
will,  the  man  can  only  love  you  ;  be  caatenled 
with  tlie  image  the  roan  has  of  thee;  ibrif  thoa 
oimcst  at  any  other,  it  must  be  hatred  or  cod. 
tempL'  I  went  on,  and  told  him, '  Look  yoM, 
Jack,  I  have  heard  thee  sombtimes  talk  like  aa 
oracle  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  sentimeula  of 
a  Roman,  the  closeness  of  a  schoolman,  and  tba 
intCBrity  of  a  divine;  but  then.  Jack,  while  I 
admired  thee,  it  was  upon  topics  which  did  not 
concern  thyself;  and  where  the  greatness  of 
Ihe  subject,  added  lo  thy  being  personally  un-  . 
concerned  in  it,  created  till  that  was  great  in 
thy  discourse.'  I  did  not  mind  his  being  a  little 
out  of  humour ;  but  cnmlbrtcd  him,  by  giving 
him  several  instances  of  men  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  no  one  quality  in  any  eminence, 
that  were  much  more  esteemed  than  he  was 
with  very  many:  'but  the  thing  is,  if  your  cha- 
racter ia  to  give  pleasure,  men  will  consider  you 
only  in  that  light,  and  not  in  those  acts  which 

"When  I  think  of  Jack  Gainiy,  I  eannot  bol 
iSect  also  upon  his  sister  Gatly.  She  is  yoaag, 
itty,  pleasant,  innocent.    This  is  her  naturu 
laracter ;  but  when  she  observes  any  one  ad- 
mired for  what  they  call  a  hne  woman,  abe  ii 
bU  the  next  day  womanly,  prudent,  observing, 
and  virtuous,    ^he  is  every  moment  asked  m 
her  prudential  behaviour,  whether  she  is  net 
well  I  .  XJpoa  which  she  as  oflen  answers  in  •  ' 
fret,*  Do  people  think  one  must  be  always  romp- 
ing, always  a  Jack-pudding  T'     I  never  lail  to 
inquire  of  her,  if  my  lady  euch-a-one,  that  awfiJ 
beauty,  was  not  at  the  play  last  night }    She 
knows  tho  connection  between  that  nuealion  and 
her  change  of  humour,  and  says, '  It  would  b« 
very  well  if  some  people  would  eiaraine  into 
Ihemselvos,  aa  nmch  as  they  do  into  others.' 
Or,  'flurc,  there  is  nothing  in  the  woiU  so  ri- 
diculous aa  an  amoroue  old  man.' 
As  I  was  saying,  there  is  a  cites  M-liich  every 
an  ia  in  by  his  post  in  nature,  from  which  it    f 
is  impossible  (iir  him  to  williclmw  to  «i 
■  become  iL     Tbercfore  it  is  ncncssai 
should  be  contented  with  i%  ahd  n 
nur  at  any  ptofrresa  r^nl  of  tfiat  trnci 
follow  nature   ia    Uie  only   a^iccnblo  < 
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nJiicli  is  what  I  would  Iain  mculcate  to  (hoao 
jarring  eonipanions,  FlavU.  and  Lucia,  Tlicy 
are  molhor  and  daugiilcr.  Flavia,  who  ia  tlic 
mamnia,  haa  all  tha  Glmrms  and  desires  of  youth 
slill  about  hsr,  and  t>  not  much  turned  of  thi  ' 


■thirlj.. 
a  little 


younger  than  she  is,  Iho  ^rl  very  much  oldi 
If  it  war*  possible  to  f«  the  Ei'l  to  her  sick  bed, 
■  and  prcscrro  tbo  portion,  the  use  of  which  the 
mother  parlakea,  the  eood  widow  Flitvia  wouid 
certainlv  do  it.  But  tor  fear  of  Lueia'a  escape, 
the  mother  is  (breed  to  bti  constitntly  attended 
with  ■  rin.!  that  oi|ibin»  lier  ace,  and  draws 
otr  the  eyes  of  lier  ndmiri-is.  The  jest  is,  they 
can  never  be  to;Tt^lher  in  etranifers'  company, 
but  Lucy  13  rlcrnally  rejirimandcd  for  Boinclhing 
very  piriicular  in  hot  behaviour ;  ibr  which  abe 
hu  the  malice  to  say,  'ahe  hopes  she  ehall  al- 
wa.ye  obey  her  parents.'  She  carried  her  pas. 
■ion  of  jealousy  to  that  hcif;ht  tho  other  day, 
that,  cominir  suddenly  into  (he  rooin,  and  aur- 
priain^  colonel  Lofly  apcaking  rapture  on  one 
knea  to  her  mother,  she  clapped  down  by  him, 
and  -aakod  her  blessing. 

I  do  not  knov  whether  it  in  ao  pro)>er  to  tell 
Amity  occarrencea  of  tills  nature  j  but  we  eiery 
day  see  (he  came  thing  happen  in  public  con- 
TerMtion  of  Ibe  world.  Men  cannot  bo  con- 
tenled  with  what  is  laudable,  but  the;r  ■"'>"' 
haveallthatiBlaudable.  This affeclatioD  is  what 
decoys  the  familiar  man  into  prctonces  to  take 
Mate  apon  him,  and  the  contrary  oharacler  to 
the  folly  of  aJminjr  at  being  winning  and  com- 
plaisant-   But  in  these  ca^es  men  may  easily 


Aa  to  the  porinits  aflcr  alTecfion  and  esteem, 
Iho  fair  sex  are  happy  in  this  particular,  that 
with  them  the  one  is  much  more  nearly  tclatod 
to  the  other  than  in  men.  The  love  of  a  wo. 
man  ia  inseparable  from  some  esteem  of  her  ; 
and  BB  ahe  ia  naturally  (ha  object  of  ollection, 
the  wouan-who  has  your  estoeni  his  aUo  some 
degree  of-your  lose.  A  tnan  Ihat  dole*  on  a 
woman  lor  her  beauty,  will  whisper  his  friend, 
'  that  creature  has  a,  great  deal  af  wit  when  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  her.'  And  if  you  ex- 
amine the  bottom  of  your  esteem  for  a  woman, 
Cwill  find  you  have  a  greater  opinion  of  her 
ity  than  any  body  cisc.  Aa  to  m  men,  1 
ckiaigD  to  pasamost  of  my  time  with  tlie  face- 
timia  Harry  Bickeratalf;  iMit  William  Bicker- 
atatf",  the  most  prudent  man  of  our  family,  Khali 


menls.  On  eueh  occasions  wc  flatter  ontielTeB, 
that  we  arc  not  quite  laid  aside  in  the  world; 
hot  that  we  arc  cither  used  with  gratitude  fiir 
what  we  were,  or  honoured  for  what  we  are- 
A  well-inclined  young  man,  and  whoso  good  ' 
brooding  ia  foimdcd  upon  the  principles  of  na- 
ture and  virtue,  must  needs  lake  delight  in  be- 
ing agreeable  to  his  elders,  as  wc  are  truly  da. 
Ii;flitcd  when  wo  aro  not  (he  jest  of  thorn. 
\V  hen  I  say  lljis,  1  must  confei^s  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  very  lamentable  thing,  that  there 
should  he  a  necessity  for  makii^  that  a  rule  [rf* 
life,  which  should  be,  metliinks,  a  mere  instinct 
of  nature.  If  roHectiou  upona  man  in  poverty, 
whom  we  once  knew  in  richea,  is  an  argument 
ol' commisenition  with  generous  minda;  sure 
old  age,  which  is  a  decay  from  that  vigour 
which  the  young  possess,  and  must  certainly,  if 
not  prevented  against  their  will,  arrive  at,  ahauld 
bo  more  forcibly  the  ohjcal  of  that  reverence 
which  honcat  spirits  are  inclined  to,  from  a 
sense  of  bemg  themselves  liable  to  what  they 
obscrvo  has  already  overtaken  others. 

My  throe  nephews,  whom,  in  Jtmo  last  uiM 
laticimoiith,  I  disjmaed  of  according  to  their 
scvsral  capacities  and  inclinationa;  the  first  to 
the  university,  tlie  second  to  a  merchant,  and 
third  to  a  woman  of  quality  as  her  page,  by 
invitation  dined  with  mo  (o.dBy.     It  la  my 
lora  ottcn,  when  1  have  a  mind  to  give  my- 
a  more  than  ordinary  checrfidness,  to  invito 
:ilain  young  gentlewoman  of  our  neighbour- 
hood to  make  one  of  the  company.    She  did  me 
that  favour  llils  day.   Tho  prti^cncevf  a  beauti- 
ful woman  of  jionour,  to  minds  which  are  not 
trivially  dispascd,  displays  an  alacrity  which  la 
""'  '"  '"  " -'-  -.J  by  any  other  ohjfcl. 


No.  207-1  Saturday,  Aagvsl  S,  1710. 

From  my  oirn  Apartment,  Aii^nsl  4. 

ILkviNB  yaslcrdav  morning  received  a  paper 
of  Latin  verses,  writton  with  much  elegance  in 
honoar  ofthepe  my  papers,  and  being  inlbrroed 
■I  the  same  time,  that  tlicy  vrere  ojiiposed  by 
a  youth  under  age,  I  road  tliem  nilh  much  de- 
lifht,  as  an  instancoDf  his  improvement.  There 
ia  Dot  a  greater  pleasure  to  old  :ii^c,  than  seeing 
Jiiong  people  entertain  themtelica  in  auch  a 
^taatpar  aa  that  wo  can  purtsko  of  their  enjoy- 


0  look  i. 


huughts   of  tho    company    t 
niiled  at  the  party  of  pleasure  I  had  thought 
if  lor  her,  which  was  composed  of  an  old  man 
.nd  three  boys.    My  scholar,  my  citizen,  and 
myseli^  wore   very  soon   neglected ;  and  the 
young  courtier,  by  the  bow  lie  mado  to  her  at 
her  entrance,  engaged  her  obsorvatJon  without 
rival.     1  obsorvpd  tlie  Ojonian  not  a  little  dis. 
imposed  at  thia  proforencB,  while  the  trader 
^pt  his  eye  upon  his  uncle.    My  naphaw  Will 
id  a  tliousand  secret  resolutions  to  break  in 
upon  tho  discourse  of  his  yoim|;or  brother,  who 
gave  my  fair  companion  a  full  account  of  tho 
''  ihion,  and  what  was  reckoned  most  becoming 
this  complexian,  and  what  liort  of  habit  ap- 
peared best  upon   the  other   shape.     He   pro- 
wled to  acquaint  her,  who  of  quality  was  well 
sick  within  the  bills  of  mort;dity,  and  named 
very  familiarly  all  hia  tad] 
forcetling  her  very  words 
tlieir  characters.    Besides . 
of  datlery  ;  and  upon  her 
of  woman   lady   tovtiy   ' 
'  Really,  madam,'  saya  the 
^lactJy  of  your  height  am 
ira  fair,  sho  is  a  brown  w 
10  enduring  that  this  fop  a! 
at  this  unmerciful  rato;  Ih 
to   talk   to  my  young  sch 
:a  ;  and  because  I  wc 

to  me  tho  trudalion  he  ho 
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dcr  TSrsci  in  Throcrttuu.  lie  did  w.  with  an 
air  of  elecfonce  peculiar  (o  Ihe  college  to  which  1 
■ent  liim."  1  made  some  eiccpliom  to  the  turn 
of  (he  phrues ;  which  he  defcndsd  wkh  much 
modesty,  ae  bcliovinp  in  thai  place  llie  miller 

pasaioQ,  than  the  itrength  of  his  eipreMioni. 
It  Boon  appeared,  timt  Will  had  outstripped  hii 
brother  in  the  opinion  of  our  young  lady.  A 
littk  pMtrj.loone  wliois  brcda  icholBr.  hai  the 
Eime  effect  that  a  good  carriage  of  hie  person 
huon-oneivhDiBtolirEinDoUTta.  The  favour 
of  women  it  to  natural  a  puaion,  that  I  envied 
both  the  boy«  their  Bucceaa  in  the  approbation  of 
my  gueit;  and  I  thought  the  only  person  in- 
viUnerable  was  my  young  trader.  During  the 
whoie  mea],  I  could  observe  in  the  children  ■ 
mutual  coatempl  and  acorn  ofeach  other,  arising 
from  their  difKrenl  way  of  iife  and  education, 
and  tooli  thai  oocasion  to  advertise  them  ofiuch 
growing  distastes;  which  might  mislead  them 
in  their  future  life,  and  disap[>pint  fbeir  friends, 
aa  well  as  themselves,  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  their 
profesnons  and  interests. 

The .  prejudices  which  are  growing  up  be- 
tween UieiB  brothers  from  the  diffbrent  ways 
of  education,  ire  what  create  the  most  faUl 
luisunderstandiDgs  in  lifi>.  But  all  distinctions 
of-  disparagement,  merely    from        "      '""     " 


tinn  of  n 


The 


.  nill  ni 


the  Bcholii*,  should  alt  have  an  equal  pretension 
lo  Ihe  denomination  of  a  gentleman.  That 
tridasman  who  ifeals  with  me  In  a  commodity 
wUcb  I  do  not  understand,  with  uprightness, 
has  much  more  right  to  that  eharacter,  Uian  the 
courtier  that  give*  me  false  hopes,  or  the  scholar 
who  laughs  at  my  ignorance. 

The  appellatioa  of  gentleman  is  never  lo  be 
affixed  to  a  man's  circumstances,  but  to  his 
behaviour  in  them.  For  this  reason  I  shall 
ever,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  give  my  nephews  such 


i»  (hey  a 


shall  n 
rather  as  they  a 


>sof  m 


useful  (o  ot 


e  no  quslitien  for  which  wo  ought  to 
pretono  to  (he  cB(ccm  of  others,  but  auch  as 
render  us  eervicrabte  lo  Ihem :  for 'free  men 
have  nn  Euporiors  but  benefactors.'  I  was  go- 
ing on  like  a  true  old  fellow  to  this  purpose  lo 
my  gucHls  when  I  received  tlie  followbig  cpiatlc  : 

'  StB,— I  liJivp  yours,  with  notice  of  a  benefit 
lirketof  fnur  huiidrt-d  pounds  per  annum,  both 
iiirloBOd  hy  .Mr.  Elliot,who  had  my  numbers  for 
that  purpose.  Your  philosophic  advice  came 
very  seasonably  to  me,  with  that  good  fortune: 
but  I  must  be  so  sincere  with  you  as  (o  acknow. 
ledge,  I  OUT  my  present  modcrntion  more  to  my 
own  ally  than  your  wisdom.  You  will  think 
tills  siranec  until  I  inform  you,  tliat  I  hnd  fiicd 
my  thoughts  upon  the  (liousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  had,  with  that  expectation,  laid  down  so 
innny  agreeable  plans  lor  my  behaviour  towards 
my  ni-w  lovers  and  old  friend^  that  I  have  re- 
el tliis  favonr  of  foKune  with  an  air  of  dis- 


ripiMi 


Tin- 
«■  not  tlic  sjiring-s  of  niy  heart,  nt 


Ird,    I 


ful  piece  of  humility.  I  hope  my  present  stale 
of  mind  will  grow  mlo  Uiatj  but  I  confcsa  ntj 
conduct  to  be  now  owing  lo  anotJier  cause — 
However,  I  know  you  will  approve  my  taking 
hold  even  of  imperlectioDB  lo  find  my  way  to- 
wards  virtus,  which  is  so  feeble  in  us  at  the 
best,  that  we  are  ofU-n  bchddon  lo  our  faults  fbr 
tlie  first  appearances  of  it. 


Tvrtday,  Augutt  6,  ITIO. 


Fjmn  my  dicm  Aptrt-menl,  AvgtA  7. 

An  old  acquaintance,  who  m>t  me  (his  morn- 
ing, seemed  overjored  to  see  me,  uid  told  ma 
I  looked  as  well  as  he  had  known  metodolbeac 
forty  years  :  '  bat,'  eontinned  he, '  not  quite  the 
man  yon  were,  when  we  Tisi(ed  together  at 
lady  Brightly'*.  Oh!  Isaac,  those  days  ar« 
over.    Do  you  think  there  ar*  ai  '    " 

creatures  now  Kvmf  as  ws  then  con 
Hs  went  on  with  a  thonaand  Ini 
cumstances,  which,  in  his  ima^h 
needs  please  me ;  but  they  had  lb 
traryoBbct,    The  flattery  w  ilh  whi 


Uing  I 


I  I  w 


agreeable ;  hot  his 
set  of  acquairttance  ifc  iiaa  onui 
ten  llionsand  things  to  my  memorri 
nse  reflect  npon  my  present  eondi' 
gret.  Had  he  inde^  been  so  kii 
long  absoncG,  lo  felicitate  me  Upor 
and  easy  old  age  ;  and  mentioned  h 
and  I  had  to  thank  for,  who  at  oui 
cuuld  walk  firmly,  Bat  heartily,  i 
chccrftiliy,  he  had  kept  up  my  plei 
self.  But  of  sll  mankinii,  there 
sliockini;  an  theDC  injudicious  civil ; 
ordinarily  begin  upon  somethin 
know  must  be  a  salislacUon  ;  but  t 
of  the  imputation  (rf"  flattery,  they  I 
(he  last  thing  in  (ho  -world  of  wbic 
be  reminded.  It  is  this  that  pe 
person*.  The  reason  that  (here  is  st 
outcry  among  us  against  flatterers  i 
are  po  fi;w  very  good  ones.  It  is  t 
in  this  life,  and  is'a  part  of  cloqi 
does  not  want  tlic  preparation  that 
Vo  all  other  parts  of  it,  that  your  and 
be  your  welhwishers ;  (ni  praise  fh) 
is  (he  nioBl  pleasing  of  all  commen 
It  is  generally  lo  be  observed,  llii 

has  no  shining  qualities,  bul  is  a  « 
above  great  imperfections ;  whom 
with  as  his  inferior, and  who  will  ei(l 
or  not  observe  his  little  defects.  E 
eompaiiioii  as  this,  eilhcr  now  and 
qnt  0  liI(lensttery,or  lets  a  man  si 
himai'll*  ill  his  tuperioriiy  to  him. 
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sotioe,  tlMre  u  hardly  a  rich  man  ia  the  world, 
who  has  oot  such  a  led  friend  of  small  consider- 
atioD,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignificancy. 
It  is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  shape 
a  species  hebw  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed 
in  our  service,  is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These 
dbpendants  are  of  excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day, 
or  when  a  man  has  not  a  mind  to  dress ;  or  to 
exclude  solitude,  when  one  has  neither  a  mind 
to  that  or  to  company.  There  are  of  this  good- 
natured  order,  who  are  so  kind  as  to  divide 
themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  many, 
five  or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  exclude  the  spleen,  without  fees,  from 
the  fiunilies  they  frequent  If  they  do  not  pre- 
scribe physic,  they  can  be  company  when  you 
take  it  Very  great  benefactors  to  the  rich,  or 
tliose  whom  they  call  people  at  their  ease,  are 
your  persons  of  no  consequence.  I  have  known 
some  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  little  cunning, 
make  delicious  fUtterers,  They  know  the  course 
o£  the  town,  and  the  general  characters  of  per- 
sons;  by  this  means,  they  will  sometimes  tell 
the  most  agreeable  fidsehoods  imaginable.  They 
mriU  acquamt  you,  that  such-aone  of  a  quite  con- 
trary  part^  said,  *  That  though  you  were  en- 
f[aged  in  different  interests,  yet  he  had  the  great- 
est respect  for  your  good  sense  and  address.* 
IVhen  one  of  these  has  a  little  cunning,  he  passes 
his  time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  .to  himself 
and  his  friends ;  for  his  position  is  never  to  re- 
port  or  speak  a  displeasing  thing  to  his  friend. 
As  for  letting  him  go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows, 
adrice  against  them  is  the  office  <of  persons  of 
greater  Udents  and  less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer,  a$8entatort  im- 
plies no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  consents; 
and  indeed  suchouone,  if  a  man  were  able  to 
purchase  or  maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too 
dear.  Such-a.one  never  contradicts  you;  but 
gains  upon  you,  not  by  a  fulsome  way  of  com- 
mending you  in  broad  terras,  but  liking  whatever 
yoo  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same  time,  is  ready 
to  beg  yout  pardon,  and  gainsay  you,  if  you 
chance  to  speak  ill  of  yourself.  An  old  lady  Is 
very  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this, 
who  can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and 
the  matches  refused  by  her  in  the  days  when 
she  minded  suc||  vanities,  as  she  is  pleased  to 
call  them,  though  she  so  much  approves  the 
mention  of  them.  It  u  to  be  noted,  that  a  wo- 
maa*s  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than  herself; 
)ier  years  serving  at  once  to  recommend  her 
patroness's  age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  com- 
plaisance in  all  other  particulars. 

We  ^ntlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have  indeed 
one  who  smokes  with  me  oflen ;  but  his  parts 
are  so  low,  that  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to 
fill  his  pipe  with  me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as 
many  whiffs  as  I  teke.  This  is  all  the  praise  or 
assent  that  he  is  capable  of;  yet  there  are  more 
hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in  his  compaxn* 
than  in  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know.  It 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of 
this  inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find,  that  the  pleasure 
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in.it  is  something  like  that  of  receiving  money 
which  we  lay  out  Every  man  thinks  he  has 
an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is  glad  to  see  one 
that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him.  It  is  no 
matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him  in, 
or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money 
be  good.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with 
flattery,  is  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who 
gives  it  us.  It  is  by  this  one  accident,  that  ah- 
surd  creatures  oflen  outrun  the  most  skilful  in 
this  art  Their  want  of  ability  is  here  an  ad- 
vantage ;  and  their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seem- 
ing  CTbct  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover  to  ar- 
tifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talkinpf  to  a 
coxcomb,  whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livebhood ; 
and  a  third  person  on  the  stage  makes  on  him 
this  pleasant  remark,  *This  fellow  has  an  artof 
making  fools  madmen.*  The  love  of  flattery  is, 
ind^,  sometimes  the  weakness  of  a  great  mind; 
but  you  see  it  also  in  persons,  who  otherwise 
discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  any  thing  above 
mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes  im- 
proves ;  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool 
is  in  himself  the  object  of  pity,  until  he  is  flat- 
tered. By  the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is 
raised  into  affectation,  and  he  becomes  of  dig- 
nity enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I  remember  a 
droll,  that  upon  one's  saying,  *  The  times  are  so 
ticklish,  that  there  must  great  care  be  taken 
what  one  s&ys  in  conversation;  answered  witli 
an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  *  If  people  will 
be  free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  tliat  I  am, 
who  never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.*  He  had 
no  reputation  for  saying  dangerous  truths ;  there, 
fore  when  it  was  repeated,  *•  You  abuse  a  man 
but  to  his  &oe  ?'  <  Yes,'  says  he, '  I  flatter  him.* 

It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter 
any  but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased 
with  themselves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this 
latter  case,  we  have  a  member  of  our  dub,  who, 
when  Sir  Jefllery  falls  asleep,  wakens  him  with 
snoring.  This  makes  Sir  Jeffery  hold  up  for 
seme  moments  the  longer,  to  see  there  are  men 
younger  than  himself  among  us,  who  are  more 
lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other 
Consideration,  it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  na- 
ture ;  nay,  I  cannot  think  of  any  character  bo. 
low  the  flatterer,  except  he  that  envies  him.  You 
meet  with  fellows  prepared  to  be  as  mean  as 
possible  in  their  condescensions  and  expressions; 
but  they  want  persons  and  talents  to  rise  up  to 
such  a  baseness.  As  a  coxcomb  is  a  fool  of 
parts,  so  is  a  flatterer  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order,  that  I  know,  is  one 
who  disguises  it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
or  reproof.  He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other 
day,  that  he  did  not  care  for  being  in  compasy 
with  him,  because  he  heard  he  turned  his  absent 
flriends  into  ridicule.  And  upon  lady  Autumn's 
disputing  with  him  about  something  that  hap- 
pened at  the  Revolution,  he  replied  with  a  very 
angry  tone,  *Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to 
know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually 
concerned,  than  you  who  were  then  in  your 
nurse's  arms.* 
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No.  2Q9.]  Saturday,  August  10, 1710. 

jFVom  my  own  Apartment^  August  9. 

A  NOBLE  painter,  who  has  an  ambition  to  draw 
a  history  piece,  has  desired  me  to  g^ive  him  a 
subject,  on  which  he  may  show  the  utmost  force 
of  his  art  and  genius.  For  this  purpose,  1  have 
pitched  upon  that  remarkable  incident  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  physician.  Tiiis 
prince,  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  in  Persia, 
was  Beized  by  a  violent  fever ;  and,  according  to 
the  account  we  have  of  his  vast  mind,  his 
thoughts  were  more  employed  about  his  recovery 
as  it  regarded  the  war,  than  as  it  concerned  his 
own  life.  He  professed,  a  slow  method  was 
worse  than  death  to  him  ;  because  it  was,  what 
he- more  dreaded,  an  interruption  of  his  glory. 
He  desired  a  dangerous,  so  it  might  be  a  speedy 
remedy.  During  this  impatience  of  the  king, 
it  is  well  known  that  Darius  had  offered  an  im- 
mense sum  to  any  one  who  should  take  away  his 
life.  But  Philippus,  the  most  esteemed  and  most 
knowing  of  his  physicians,  promised,  that  within 
three  days'  time,  he  would  prepare  a  medicine 
for  him,  which  would  restore  him  more  expe- 
ditiously than  could  be  imagined.  Immediately 
afler  this  engagement,  Alexander  receives  a  let- 
ter  from  the  most  considerable  of  his  captains, 
with  intelligence  tliat  Darius  had  bribed  Phi- 
lippus  to  poison  him.  Every  circumstance  ima- 
ginable favoured  this  suspicion ;  but  this  mo- 
narch, who  did  nothing  but  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  concealed  the  letter ;  and  while  the 
medicine  was  preparing,  spent  all  his  thoughts 
upon  bis  behaviour  in  this  important  incident 
From  his  long  soliloquy,  he  came  to  this  reso- 
lution :  *  Alexander  must  not  lie  here  alive  to  be 
oppressed  by  his  enemy.  I  will  not  believe  my 
physician  guilty ;  or,  I  will  perish  rather  by  his 
guilt,  than  my  own  diffidence.* 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Philippus  enters  with 
the  potion.  One  cannot  but  form  to  one's  self 
on  this  occasion,  the  encounter  of  their  eyes,  the 
resolution  in  those  of  the  patient,  and  the  bene- 
volence in  the  countenance  of  the  physician. 
The  hero  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and,  holding 
the  letter  in  one  hand,  and  the  potion  in  the 
other,  drank  the  medicine.  It  will  exercise  my 
friend's  pencil  and  brain  to  place  this  action  in 
its  proper  beauty.  A  prince  observing  the  fea- 
tures of  a  suspected  traitor,  afler  having  drunk 
the  poison  he  offered  him,  is  a  circumstance  so 
full  of  passion,  that  it  will  require  the  highest 
strength  of  his  imagination  to  conceive  it,  much 
more  to  express  it.  But  as  painting  is  eloquence 
and  poetry  in  mechanism,  I  shall  raise  his  ideas, 
by  reading  with  him  the  finest  draughts  of  the 
passions  concerned  in  this  circumstance,  from 
the  most  excellent  poets  and  orators.  The  con- 
fidence  which  Alexander  assumes  from  the  air 
of  Philippus's  face  as  he  is  reading  his  accusa- 
tion,  and  the  generous  disdain  wluch  is  to  rise 
in  the  features  of  a  falsely  accused  man,  are 
principally  to  be  regarded.  In  this  particular, 
he  must  heighten  his  thoughts,  by  reflecting, 
that  he  is  not  drawing  only  an  innocent  man 
traduced,  but  a  man  zealously  afifectod  to  his  per- 
son and  safety,  full  of  resentment  for  being 
thought  false.  M>^w  shall  we  contrive  to  express 
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the  highest  admiration,  mingled  with  disdain  7 
How  shall  we  in  strokes  of  a  pencil  say,  what 
Philippus  did  to  his  prince  on  this  occasion? 
*  Sir,  my  life  never  depended  on  yours  more  than 
it  does  now.  Without  knowing  tliis  secret,  I 
prepared  the  potion,  which  you  have  taken,  as 
what  concerned  Philippus  no  less  than  Alexan- 
der ;  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  tliis  adven- 
ture, but  that  it  makes  me  still  more  admire  the 
generosity  and  confidence  of  my  master.'  Alex- 
ander took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Philip, 
pus,  I  am  confident  you  had  rather  I  had  any 
other  way  to  have  manifested  the  faith  I  have  in 
you,  than  a  case  which  so  nearly  concerns  me : 
and  in  gratitude  I  now  assure  you,  I  am  anxious 
for  the  effect  of  your  medicine,  more  for  your 
sake  than  my  own.' 

My  painter  is  employed  by  a  man  of  sense 
and  wealth  to  furnish  him  a  gallery;  and  I 
shall  join  with  my  friend  in  the  designing  part 
It  is  the  great  use  of  pictures,  to  raise  in  our 
minds  cither  agreeable  ideas  of  our  absent 
friends,  or  high  images  of  eminent  personages. 
But  the  latter  design  is^methinks,  carried  on  in 
a  very  improper  way  ;  for  to  fill  a  room  full  of 
bailie  piece?,  pompous  histories  of  sieges,  and  a 
tall  hero  alone  in  a  crowd  of  insignificant  figures 
about  hisi,  is  of  no  consequence  to  private  men. 
But  to  place  before  our  eyes  great  and  illus- 
Irious  men  in  those  parts  and  circumstances  of 
life,  wherein  their  behaviour  may  have  an  effSect 
upon  our  minds  ;  as  being  such  as  wc  partake 
with  them  merely  as  tliey  were  men ;  such  as 
these,  I  say,  may  be  just  and  useful  ornaments 
of  an  elegant  apartment  In  this  coUecti<m 
tlicrefors  that  we  are  makiiig,  wc  will  not  have 
the  battles,  but  the  sentiments  of  Alexander. 
The  affair  we  were  just  now  speaking  of  has 
circurhstances  of  the  highest  nature ;  and  yet 
tlicir  grandeur  has  little  to  do  -with  his  fortune. 
if,  by  obsening  such  Ci  piece,  as  that  of  his  tak- 
ing a  bowl  of  poison  with  so  much  magnanimity, 
a  man,  the  next  time  he  has  a  fit  of  the  spleen, 
is  less  forward  to  his  friend  or  his  servants,  thus 
far  is  some  improvement. 

I  have  frequently  thought,  that  if  we  had 
many  draughts  which  were  hislorical  of  certain 
passions,  and  had  the  true  figure  of  the  greit 
men  we  see  transported  by  th^m,  it  would  be 
of  the  most  solid  advanta^-e  imaginable.  To 
consider  this  mighty  man  on  one  occasion,  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  a  poor  soldier  be- 
numbed  with  cold,  with  the  greatest  humanity; 
at  another  barbarously  stabbing  a  faithful  officer ; 
at  one  time,  so  generously  chaste  and  virtuous 
as  to  give  his  captive  Statira  her  liberty  ;  at  an- 
other, burning  a  town  at  the  instigation  of  Thais. 
These  changes  in  the  same  person  are  what 
would  be  more  beneficial  lessons  of  moraUty, 
than  the  several  revolutions  in  a  great  man's 
fortune.  There  are  but  one  or  two  in  an  age, 
to  whom  the  pompous  incidents  of  his  life  can 
be  exemplary;  but  I,  or  any  man,  may  be  as 
sick,  as  good-natured,  as  compassionate,  and  as 
angry,  as  Alexander  tlie  Great  My  purpose  in 
all  this  chat  is,  that  so  excellent  a  furniture  may 
not  for  the  future  have  so  romantic  a  turn,  hot 
allude  to  incidents  which  come  within  the  ftf* 
tunes  of  the  ordinary  race  of  mcn^r^.l  ^  ai* 
know  but  it  is  by  the  force  of  tbbjt — ''^ 
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custom,  that  peoplo  are  drawn  in  postures  they 
liFould  not  for  half  they  are  worth  be  surprised 
in.  The  unparalleled  fierceness  of  some  rural 
esquires  drawn  in  red,  or  in  armour,  who  neves 
dreamed  to  destroy  any  thinjr  nbove  a  fox,  is  a 
common  and  ordinary  olTonce  of  Uiis  kind.  But 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  our  whole  gallery  on 
another  occasion. 


NaSlO.]  Saturday,  August  12,  1710. 

Sheer-lane,  August  10. 

I  DID  myself  the  honour  this  day  to  make  a 
▼isit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  those 
that  are  ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the  afre,  but 
mean  only  one  vice,  because  it  is  the  only  vice 
they  are  not  guilty  of.  She  went  so  far  as  to 
fall  foul  on  a  young  woman,  who  has  had  impu. 
tations;  but  whether  they  were  just  or  not,  no 
one  knows  but  herself.  However  that  is,  she 
is  in  her  present  behaviour  modest,  humble, 
pious  and  discreet.  I  thought  it  became  me  to 
bring  this  censorioud  lady  to  reason,  and  let 
her  see  she  was  a  much  more  vicious  woman 
than  the  person  she  spoke  of. 

*  Madam,*  said  I,  *you  are  very  severe  to  this 
poor  young  woman,  for  a  trespass  which  I  be- 
lieve Heaven  has  forgiven  her,  and  for  which 
jou  see,  she  is  for  ever  out  of  countenance* 
*Nay,  Mr.  BickerstafT,*  she  interrupted,  *  if  you 
at  this  time  of  day  contradict  peo])le  of  virtue, 

and  stand  up  for  ill  women' *No,  no,  madam,* 

said  I, '  not  so  fast;  she  is  reclaimed,  and  I  fear 
you  never  will  be.^  Nay,  nay,  madam,  do  not 
be  in  a  passion ;  hut  let  mo  tell  you  what  you 
are.  Youare indeed  aj^good  as  your  neighbours ; 
bat  that  is  being  very  bad.  You  are  a  woman 
at  the  head  of  a  family,  tmd  lead  a  perfect  town- 
lady's  life.  You  go  on  your  own  way,  and  con- 
sult nothing  but  your  glass.  What  imperfec- 
tions indeed  you  see  there,  you  immediately 
mend  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  may  do  the 
same  by  the  faults  I  tell  you  of;  for  they  are 
much  more  in  your  power  to  correct 

•You  arc  to  know,  then,  that  you  visiting 
ladies  that  carry  your  virtue  from  house  to  house 
with  so  much  prattAc  in  each  other*8  applause, 
and  triamph  over  ^her  pcople*s  faults,  I  grant 
you,  have  but  the  spccnlation  of  vice  in  your 
own  conversations ;  but  promote  the  practice  of 
it  in  all  others  you  have  to  do  with. 

*  As  for  you,  madam,  your  time  passes  away 
in  dressing,  eating,  sleppinij,  and  praying. — 
When  you  rise  in  a  morning,  I  grant  3^ou  an 
hoar  spent  very  well ;  but  you  come  out  to  dress 
in  so  froward  a  humour,  that  the  poor  girl  who 
attends  you,  cnrscs  her  very  being  in  thit  she  is 
reur  servant,  for  the  peevish  things  you  say  to 
her.  When  this  poor  creature  is  }>'it  into  a  way, 
that  good  or  evil  are  regarded  but  as  they  re> 
lieve  her  from  the  hours  she  has  and  must  pass 
with  you ;  the  next  you  have  to  do  with  is  your 
coachman  and  footmen.  They  convey  your  la- 
dyship to  church.  While  you  are  praying  there 
Chey  are  cursing,  swearing,  and  drinking  in  an 
ale-house.  During  the  time  also  which  your 
ladyiriiip  SBts  apart  lor  lioaTcn,  you  are  to  know, 
that  your  cook  is  sweating  and  fretting  in  pre- 


paration for  your  dinner.  Soon  afler  your  meal 
you  make  visits,  and  the  whole  world  that  be- 
longs to  you  speaks  all  the  ill  of  you  which  you 
are  repeating  of  others.  You  see,  madam, 
whatever  way  you  go,  all  about  you  are  in  a 
very  broad  one.  The  morality  of  these  people 
it  is  your  proper  business  to  inquire  into ;  and 
until  you  reform  them,  you'  had  best  let  your 
equals  alone ;  otherwise,  if  I  allow  you,  you  are 
not  vFcious,  you  must  allow  me  you  are  not 
virtuous.* 

1  took  my -leave,  and  received  at  my  coming 
home  the  following  letter : 

*  Mr.  Bickkrstafp, — I  have  lived  a  pure  and 
undefilcd  virgin  these  twenty-seven  years ;  and 
I  assure  you,  it  is  with  great  grief  and  sorrow 
of  heart  I  tell  you,  that  I  become  weary  and  im- 
patient of  tlio  derision  of  the  gigglcrs  of  our 
sex  ;  who  call  me  old  maid,  and  tell  me,  I  shall 
lead  apes.  If  you  are  truly  a  patron  of  the 
distressed,  and  an  adept  in  astrology,  you  will 
advise  whether  I  shall,  or  ought  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  tJ»c  impertinences  of  my  own  sex,  to 
give  way  to  the  importunities  of  yours.  I  as- 
sure you,  I  am  surrounded  with  both,  though 
at  present  a  forlorn.  I  am,  &c.' 

I  must  defer  my  answer  to  this  lady  out  of  a 
point  of  chronology.  She  says,  she  has  been 
twenty-seven  years  a  maid ;  but  I  fear,  accord- 
ing  to  a  common  error,  she  dates  her  virginity 
from  her  birth,  which  is  a  very  erroneous  me- 
thod :  for  a  woman  of  twcntv  is  no  more  to  be 
thought  chaste  so  many  years,  than  a  man  of 
that  age  can  be  said  to  have  been  so  long  valiant. 
VVe  must  not  allow  people  the  favour  of  a  virtue, 
until  they  have  been  under  the  temptation  to 
the  contrary:  A  woman  is  not  a  maid  until  her 
birtli-day,  as  we  call  it,  of  her  fifteenth  year. 
My  plaintiff  is  tlierefbre  desired  to  inform  me 
whether  she  is  at  present  in  her  twenty-eighth 
or  forty-third  year,  and  she  shall  be  despatched 
accordingly. 

St.  Jameses  Coffee-fiouse,  August  11. 
A  merchant  came  hither  this  morrting,  and 
read  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  his  at 
Milan.  It  was  dated  the  7th  instant,  N.  S. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  it :  On  the  25th 
of  the  last  month,  five  thousand  men  were  on 
their  march  in  the  Lainpourdan,  under  the 
command  of  general  Wescll,  having  received 
orders  from  his  catliolic  majesty  to  join  him  in 
liis  camp  with  all  possible  expedition.  The 
duke  of  Anjou  soon  had  intellirience  of  their 
motion,  and  took  a  resolution  to  decamp,  in  or- 
,der  to  intercept  them  witliin  a  day's  march  of 
our  army.  The  king  of  Spain  was  apprehen- 
sive the  enemy  might  make  such  a  movement, 
and  commanded  general  Stanhope  with  a  body 
of  horse,  consisting  of  fourteen  squadrons,  to 
observe  their  course,  and  prevent  their  passage 
over  the  riveis  Sc^Ta  and  No2^uera,  between 
Lerida  and  Balaguer.  It  hn{)!)enod  to  be  the 
first  day  that  ollicer  had  appeared  abroad  after 
a  dangerous  and  violent  fever ;  but  he  received 
the  king*s  commands  on  this  occasion  with  a 
joy  which  surmounted  his  present  weakness, 
and  on  the  twenty-seventh  ot  'ast  month  came 
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up  with  the  enemy  qp  the  plains  of  Balagner. 
The  duke  of  Anjoa*fl  rear-gpu&rd,  consisting  of 
twentj-slz  squadrons,  that  general  sent  intel- 
ligence of  their  posture  to  the  king,  and  desired 
his  majesty *s>  orders  to  attack  them.    During 
the  time  which  he  waited  for  his  instructions, 
he  made  his  disposition  for  the  charge,  which 
was  to  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies ;  one 
to  be  commanded  by  himself  in  the  centre,  a 
body  on  the  right  by  count  Maurice  of  I^assau, 
and  the  third  on  the  left  by  the  earl  of  Roch- 
ford.    Upon  the  receipt  of  his   majesty^s  di- 
rection to  attack  \hB  enemy,  the  general  him. 
self  charged  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  reso- 
lution, while  the  earl  of  Rochford  and  count 
Maurice  extended  themselves  on  his  right  and 
left,  to  prevent  the  advantage  the  enemy  might 
make  of  the    superiority  of  their  numbers. 
What  appears  to  have  misled  the  enemy's  gen- 
eral in  this  affiiir  was,  that  it  was  not  supposed 
practicable  that  the  confederates  would  attack 
him  till  they  had  received  a  reinforcement 
For  this  reason,  he  pursued  his  march  without 
facing  about  till  we  were  actually  oominr  on 
to  engagement.   General  Stanhope's  disposition 
made  it  impracticable  to  do  it  at  that  time; 
count  Maurice  and  the  earl  of  Rochibrd  at- 
tacking  them  in  the  instant  in  which  they 
were  rorming  themselves.    The  charge  was 
made  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  the  ene- 
my  very  soon  put  into  so  great  disorder,  that 
their  whole  cavalry  were  commanded  to  sup. 
port  their  rear-guard.    Upon  the  advance  of 
this  reinforcement,  ail  the  horse  of  the  king  of 
Spain  were  come  up  to  sustain  general  Stanhope, 
insomuch,  that  the  battle  improved  to  a  general 
engagement  of  the  cavalry  of  both  armies. 
After  a  warm  dispute  for  some  time,  it  ended  in 
the  utter  defeat  of  all  the  dqke  of  'Anjou's 
horse.    Upon  the  despatch  of  these  advices, 
that  prince  was  retiring  towards  Lerida.     We 
have  no  account  of  any  considerable  loss  on  oar 
side,  except  that  both  these  heroic  youths,  the 
earl,  of  Rochfbrd  and  count  Nassau,  fell  in  this 
action.    Thov  were,  you  know,  both  sons  of 
persons  who  had  a  great  place  in  the  confidence 
of  your  late  king  William ;  and   I  doubt  not 
but  their  deaths  will  endear  their  families, 
which  were  enobled  by  him,  in  your  nation. 
General  Stanhope  has  been  reported  by  the 
enemy  dead  of  his  wounds ;  but  he  received 
only  a  slight  contusion  on  the  shoulder. 

P.  S.  We  acknowledge  you  here  a  mighty 
brave  people ;  but  you  are  said  to  love  quarrel- 
ling so  well,  that  you  cannot  be  quiet  at  home. 
The  favourers  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  amonsf 
ns  affirm,  that  this  Stanhope,  who  could,  as  it 
were,  ^et  out  of  his  sick-bed  to  fight  against 
their  king  of  Spain,  must  be  of  the  antimonar- 
chical  party. 


No.  211.]  Tueaday,  August  15, 1710. 


-Necqueo  monstrare,  et  Kntio  tantum. 

Juo.  8at.  vii.  56. 


What  I  can  tknty  but  can  ne'er  express. 


Drjfden. 


JSfundtty^  AuguH  13. 

If  there  were  no  other  oonsequenoes  of  it, 
.but  barely  that  human  creatures  on  this  day  as. 
semble  themselves  before  their  Creator,  without 
regard  to  their  usual  employments,  their  minds 
at  leisure  from  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  their 
bodies  adorned  with  the  best  attire  tfaiey  can  be* 
stow  on  them  ;  I  say,  were  this  mere  outward 
celebration  of  a  sabbath  all  that  is  expected  from 
men,  even  that  were  a  laudable  distinction,  and 
a  purpose  worthy  the  human  nature.  Bat  when 
there  is  added  to  it  the  snblime  pleasure  of  de- 
votion, our  being  Is  exalted  above  itself;  and  he 
who  spends  a  seventh  day  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  life,  will  not  easily  &11  into  the  cor- 
ruptions of  this  in  the  other  six.  They,  who 
never  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  into  their  ima- 
ginations, lose  higher  and  sweeter  satisfactions 
than  can  be  raised  by  any  other  entertainment. 
The  most  illiterate  man  who  is  touched  with 
devotion,  and  uses  frequent  exercises  of  it,  con. 
tracts  a  certain  i^atness  of  mfnd,  mingled  with 
a  noble  simplicity,  that  raises  him  above  those 
of  the  same  condition ;  and  there  is  an  indelible 
mark  of  goodness  in  those  who  sincerely  possess 
it  It  is  hardly  possible  it  should  be  otherwise ; 
for  the  fervours  of  a  pious  mind  will  naturally 
contract  such  an  earnestness  and  attention  to- 
wards a  better  being,  as  will  make  the  ordinary 
passages  of  life  go  off  with  a  becoming  indiffer- 
ence.  By  this,  a  man  in  the  lowest  oonditioo, 
will  not  appear  mean,  or,  in  the  most  splendid 
fortune,  insolent 

As  to  all  the  intricacies  and  vicissitudes,  un- 
der which  men  are  ordinarily  entangled  with 
the  utmost  sorrow  and  passion,  one  who  is  de- 
voted to  heaven,  when  he  falls  into  such  difficnL 
ties,  is  led  by  a  clue  through  a  labyrinth.  As 
to  this  world,  he  does  not  pretend  to  skill  in  the 
mazes  of  it ;  but  fixes  his  thoughts  upon  one 
certainty,  that  he  shall  soon  be  out  of  it  And 
we  may  ask  very  boldly,  what  can  be  a  more 
sure  consolation  than  to  have  a  hope  in  death  7 
When  men  are  arrived  at  tbinkingof  their  very 
dissolution  with  pleasure,  how  few  things  are 
there  that  can  be  terrible  to  them !  Certainly, 
nothing  can  be  dreadful  to  such  spirits,  but  what 
would  make  death  terrible  to  them,  falsehood 
towards  man,  or  impiety  towards  heaven.  To 
such  as  these,  as  there  are  certainly  many  such, 
the  gratification  of  innocent  pleasures  are  doo. 
bled,  even  with  reflections  upon  their  imper* 
fection.  The  disappointments  which  naturally 
attend  the  great  promises  we  make  oorselves  in 
expected  enjoyments,  strike  no  damp  upon  such 
men,  but  onl^  quicken  their  hopes  of  soon  know, 
ing  joys  which  are  too  pure  to  admit  of  allay  or 
satiety. 

It  is  thought,  among  the  politer  sort  of  roan- 
kind,  an  imperfection  to  want  a  relish  of  any  of 
those  things  which  refine  our  lives.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  acceptance  which  eloquence, 
music,  and  poetry  make  in  the  world ;  and  I 
know  not  why  devoticHi,  considered  merely  as 
an  exaltation  of  our  happiness,  should  not  at 
least  be  so  far  regarded  as  to  be  considered.  It 
is  possible  the  very  inquiry  would  lead  men  into 
such  thoughts  and  gratifications  as  they  did  not 
expect  to  meet  with  in  this  place.  Many  a  good 
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acquaintanoe  haa  been  lost  from  a  general  pre- 
DoawMion  in  bU  disfafour,  and  a  taevere  aspect 
Lu  often  hid  under  it  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

There  are  no  distinguishing  qualities  among 
men  to  which  there  are  not  false  pretenders ; 
but  though  none  is  more  pretended  to  than  that 
of  devotion,  there  are  perhaps  fewer  successful 
impostors  in  this  kind  than  any  other.  There 
is  something  so  natively  great  and  good  in  a 
person*  that  is  truly  devout,  that  an  awkward 
man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel,  as  a 
hypotfrite  to  be  pious.  Tbe  constraint  in  words 
and  actions  are  equally  visible  in  both  cases ; 
and  any  thing  set  up  in  their  room,  does  but  re- 
move the  endeavourers  farther  off  from  their 
pretensions.  But,  however  the  sense  of  true 
piety  is  abatedi  there  is  no  other  motive  of  ac- 
tion that  can  carry  us  through  all  the  vicissi. 
tudea  of  life  with  alacrity  and  resolution.  But 
piety,  like  philosophy,  when  it  is  superficial,  does 
but  make  men  appear  the  worse  for  it ;  and  a 
principle  that  is  but  half  received,  does  but  dis- 
tract,  instead  of  guiding  our  behaviour.  When 
I  reflect  upon  the  unequal  conduct  of  Lotius,  I 
see  many  things  that  run  directly  counter  to  his 
interest ;  therefore  I  cannot  attribute  his  labours 
lor  the  public  good,  to  ambition. '  When  I  con- 
aider  bis  disregard  to  his  fortune,  I  cannot  es- 
teem  him  covetous.  How  then  can  I  reconcile 
his  neglect  of  himself,  and  his  zeal  for  others  7 
I  have  long  suspected  him  to  be  a  *  little  pious :' 
but  no  man  ever  bid  his  vice  with  greater  cau- 
tion than  he  does  his  virtue.  It  was  the  praise 
of  a  great  Romair,  *  that  he  had  rather  be,  than 
appear  good.'  But  such  is  the -weakness  of 
Lottos,  Uiat  I  dare  say,  he  had  rathet  be  es- 
teamed  irreligioos  than  devout.  By  I  know  not 
what  impatience  of  raillery,  he  is  wonderfully 
fbarful  of  being  thought  too  great  a  believer.  A 
bnndred  little  devices  are  made  use  of  to  hide  a 
tuna  of  private  devotioft ;  and  he  will  allow  you 
any  suspicion  of  his  being  ill  employed,  so  you 
do  not  tax  him  with  being  well.  But  alas !  how 
jnean  is  such  a  behaviour  ?    To  boast  of  virtue, 

a  meet  ridiculous  way  of  disappointing  the 
merit  of  it,  but  not  so  pitiful  as  that  of  being 
ashamed  of  it  How  unhappy  is  tbe  wretch, 
who  makes  the  most  absolute  and  independent 
motive  of  action  the  cause  of  perplexity  and  in- 
eonstancy !  How  different  a  figure  does  Csli- 
colo*  msLke  with  all  who  know  him  !  His  great 
and  superior  mind,  frequently  exalted  by  the 
raptmas  of  heavenly  meditation,  is  to  all  his 
friends  of  the  same  use,  as  if  an  angel  were  to 
appear  at  the  decision  of  their  disputes.  They 
very  well  understand,  he  is  as  much  disinter. 
eatsd  and  unbiassed  as  such  a  being.  He  consi- 
ders all  applications  made  to  him,  as  those  ad- 
dressMBs  win  affect  his  own  applicalion  to  heaven. 
An  his  determinations  are  dehvered  with  a  beau* 
ttftil  humility ;  and  he  pronounces  hb  decisions 
wtUi  the  aif  of  one  who  is  more  frequently  a  sup- 
plicant than  a  judge. 


•  This  appears  to  be  one  of  Steele*!  politieal  papers,  in 
rftleh  bis  principal  desifn  Mseins  to  have  been,  to  eon* 
the  eharaeter  of  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  lord  Ox- 
Ited,  the  traasuror  then  in  oflica,  witb  that  of  lord  Oo- 
dolplilB,  wbo  was  liis  lordSbip's  inunedtate  prcdeoesior. 


Thus  humble,  and  thus  great,  is  the  man  who 
is  moved  by  piety,  and  exalted  by  devotion.  But 
behold  this  recommended  by  tbe  masterly  hand 
of  a  great  divine  I  have  heretofore  made  bold 
with.    . 

*  It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or 
overwork  the  mind ;  a  delight  that  grows  and 
improves  under  thought  and  reflection ;  and 
while  it  exercises, -does  also  endear  itself  to  the 
mind.  All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must 
needs  weary,  because  they  transport ;  and  all 
transportation  is  a  violence;  and  no  violence 
can  be  lasting ;  but  determines  upon  the  falling 
of  the  spirits,  which  are  not  able  to  keep  up  that 
height  of  motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  senses 
raises  them  to.  And  therefore  how  inevitably 
does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  sigh, 
which  is  only  nature*s  recovering  itself  afler  a 
force  done  to  it :  but  the  religious  pleasure  of  a 
well-disposed  mind  moves  gently,  and  therefore 
constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  rapture  and  ee- 
Stacy,  but  is  like  tbe  pleasure  of  health,  greater 
and  stronger  than  those  that  call  up  the  senses 
with  grosser  and  more  affecting  impressions. 
No  man*s  body  is  as  strong  as  bis  appetites ; 
but  Heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of 
his  voluptuous  desires  by  stinting  his  strengtii, 
and  contracting  his  capacities. — ^The  pleasure 
of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and  a  portable 
pleasure,  such  a  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his 
bosom,  without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  the 
envy  of  the  world.  A  man  potting  all  his  plea- 
sures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  traveller  putting  all 
his  goods  into  one  jewel ;  the  value  is  the  same, 
and  the  convenience  greater.' 


No.  212.]  Thursday,  August  17, 1710. 

From  my  oum  Apartment^  August  16* 

I  RAVX  had  much  importunity  to  answer  the 
following  letter : 

*  Mr.  Bicrerstaff, — ^Reading  over  a  volume 
of  yours,  I  find  the  words  simplex  munditiis 
mentioned  as  a  description  of  a  very  well-dressed 
woman.  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  sex, 
to  explain  these  terms.  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  my  brother  means  when  he  tells  me,  they 
signify  my  own  name,  which  is,  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  PLAIN  ENGLISH.' 

I  think  the  lady's  brother  has  given  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  that  elegant  expression  ;  it  being 
the  greatest  beauty  of  speech  to  be  clcHie  and  in- 
telligible. To  this  end,  nothing  is  to  be  more 
carefully  consulted  than  plainness.  In  a  lady*s 
attire,  this  is'  the  single  excellence  ;  for  to  be, 
what  some  people  call,  fine,  is  the  same  vice  in 
that  case,  as  to  be  florid,  is  in  writing  or  speak- 
ing. I  have  studied  and  writ  on  this  important 
subject,  until  I  almost  despair  of  making  a  re- 
formation in  the  females  of  this  island  ;  where 
we  have  more  beauty  than  in  any  spot  in  the 
universe,  if  we  did  not  disguise  it  by  fkUe  gar- 
niture, and  detract  from  it  by  impertinent  im- 
provements. I  have  by  me  a  treatise  concerning 
mnaert,  which,  I  have  some  hopes,  will  contri- 
Dute  to  the  amendment  of  the  present  head- 
dresses, to  which  I  have  scdid  and  unanswerable 
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objections.  But  most  of  the  errors  in  that,  and 
other  particulars  of  adorning  the  head,  are  crept 
into  the  world  from  the  ignorance  of  modern 
tirewomen ;  for  it  is  come  to  that  pass,  that  an 
awkward  creature  in  the  first  yotir  of*  her  ap- 
prenticeship, that  can-  hardly  stick  a  pin,  shall 
take  upon  her  to  dress  a  woman  of  the  first  qual- 
ity. However,  it  is  certain,  that  there  requires 
in  a  good  tirewoman,  a  perfect  skill  in  optics ; 
for  all  the  force  of  ornament  is  to  contribute  to 
the  intention  of  the  eyes.  Thus  she,  who  has 
a  mind  to  look  killing,  must  arm  her  face  ac- 
cordingly,  and  not  leave  her  eyes  and  cheeks 
undressed.  There  is  Araminta,  who  is  so  sen- 
sible of  this,  that  she  never  will  see  even  her 
own  husband,  without  a  hood*  on.  Can  any  one 
living  bear  to  see  Miss  Gruel,  lean  as  she  is, 
with  her  hair  tied  back  after  the  modern  way  ? 
But  such  is-  the  folly  of  our  ladies,  that  because 
one  who  is  a  beauty,  out  of  ostentation  of  her 
being  such,  takes  care  to  wear  something  that 
she  knows  cannot  be  of  any  consequence  to  her 
complexion ;  I  say,  our  women  run  on  so  heed- 
lessly in  the  fashion,  that  though  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  some  to  hide  as  much  of  their  faces  as 
possible,  yet  because  a  leading  toast  appeared 
with  a  backward  head-dreaa^tUe  rest  shall  follow 
the  mode,  without  observing  that  the  author  of 
the  fashion  assumed  it  because  it  could  become 
no  one  but  herself. 

Flavia  is  ever  well-dressed,  and  always  the 
genteelest  woman  you  meet:  but  the  make  of 
her  mind  very  much  contributes  to  the  orna- 
ment of  her  body.  She  has  the  gpreatest  sim- 
plicity of  manners  of  any  of  her  sex.  This 
makes  every  thing  look  native  about  her,  and 
her  clothes  are  so  exactly  fitted,  that  they  ap- 
pear, as  it  were,  part  of"  her  person.  Every  one 
that  sees  her  knows  her  to  be  of  quality ;  but 
her  distinction  is  owing  to  her  manner,  and  not 
to  her  habit.  Her  beauty  is  full  of  attraction, 
but  not  of  allurement  There  is  such,  a  com- 
posure in  her  looks,  and  propriety  in  her  dress, 
that  you  would  think  it  impossible  she  should 
change  the  garb,  you  one  day  see  her  in,  fjr 
any  thing  so  becoming,  until  you  next  day  see 
her  in  another.  There  is  no  other  mystery  in 
this,  but  that  however  she  is  apparelled,  she  is 
herself  the  same ;  for  there  is  so  immediate  a 
relation  between  our  thoughts  and  gestures,  that 
a  woman  must  think  well  to  look  well. 

But  this  weighty  subject  I  must  put  ofF*fbr 
some  other  matters,  in  which  my  correspondents 
are  urgent  for  answers ;  which  I  shall  do  where 
I  can,  and  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  others 
where  I  cannot. 

August  15, 1710. 

*  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — Taking  the  air  the  other 
day  on  horseback  in  the  frieen  lane  that  leads  to 
Southgate,  I  discovered  coming  towards  me  a 
person  well  mounted  in  a  mask  ;  and  I  accord- 
mgly  expected,  as  any  one  would,  to  have 
been  robbed.f    But  when  we  came  up  with 


*  Hoods  of  varioun  kinds  bepan  to  como  into  fashion 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II 

t  In  the  procesit  of  a  few  succeed! nf^  years,  so  much 
injury  wa«  done  in  various  ways,  by  disorderly  persons 
disguised  wHIi  masks,  crapes,  and  blackened  faces,  that 


each  other,  the  spark,  to  my  greater  surprise, 
very  peaceably  gave  me  the  way  ;  which  made 
me  take  courage  enough  to  ask  him,  if  he  mas- 
qucraded,  or  how?  He  made  me  no  answer, 
but  still  continued  incotrnito.  This  was  certain- 
ly an  ass,  in  a  lion*s  skin ;  a  harmless  bull-beg- 
gar, who  delights  to  fright  innocent  people,  and 
set  them  a  galloping.  I  bethought  myself  of 
putting  as  good  a  jost  upon  him,  and  haiil  turned 
my  horse,  with  a  design  to  pursue  him  to  Lon- 
don, and  got  him  apprehended  on  suspicion  cT 
being  .a  highwayman :  but  when  I  reflectetj, 
that  it  \^s  the  proper  office  of  the  magistrate  to 
punish  only  knaves,  and  that  we  had  a  Censor 
of  Great  Britain  for  people  of  another  denmni- 
nation,'  I  immediately  determined  to  prosecute 
him  in  your  court  only.  This  unjustifiable 
frolic  I  take  to  be  neitlier  wit  nor  humoar, 
therefore  hope  you  will  do  me,  and  as  many 
others  as  were  that  day  frighted,  justice. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

»J.L.' 

•  Sir, — The  gentleman  beg«  your  pardon,  and 
friglited  you  out  of  fear  of  frighting  you ;  for 
he  is  just  come  out  of  the  small  pox.' 

*Mr.  Bickerstaffj — Your  distinction  con. 
cerning  the  time  of  commencing  virgins  is,  al- 
lowed to  be  just.  I  write  you  my  thanks  for  it, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  my  life,  and  twelfth 
of  my  virginity^  But  I  am  to  ask  you  another 
question :  may  a  woman  be  said  to  live  any 
more  years  a  maid,  tJian  she  continues  to  be 
courted  ?  *       I  am,  &c.* 

August  15.  I7I0. 

•  Sir, — I  observe  tliat  the  Postman  of  Sat^^ 
day  last,  giving  an  account  of  the  action  in 
Spain,  has  this  elegant  turn  of  expression ;  ffe- 
neral  Stanhope,  who  in  the  whole  action  ex- 
pressed as  much  bravery' as  conduct,  received  a 
contusion  in  his  right  shoulder.  I  should  t>e 
glad  to  know,  whether  this  cautious  politician 
means  to  commend  or  to  rally  him,  by  saying:, 
*  He  expressed  as  much  bravery  as  conduct?* 
If  you  can  explain  this  dubious  phrase,  it  will 
inform  the  public,  and  oblige.  Sir,  . 

'  Your  humble  servant,  &c' 


No.  213.]  Saturday,  August  19, 1710. 

Sheer-lane,  August  18. 

There  has  of  late  crept  in  am(^ng  the  down- 
right  English  a  mighty  spirit  of  dissimulation. 
But,  before  we  discourse  of  this  vice,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  learned  make  a 
difference  between  simulation  and  dissimula* 
tion.  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not, 
and  dissimulation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is. 
The  latter  is  our  present  affair.  When  you 
look  round  you  in  public  places  in  this  island, 
you  see  the   generality  of  mankind  carry  in 


it  was  thought  necessary  to  pas?  the  law  which  israOed 
'The  Black  Act.'  Stat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  The  ladirttt 
this  time  rode  in  masks.  Sec  SwiAl  *  Works,'  Vol 
XXri.  p.  269. 
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their  countenance  an  air  of  challenge  or  defi- 
ance; and  there  is  nci^  such  man  to  be  found 
among  ui,  wh«  naturally  strives  to  do  greater 
honours  and  civilities  than  he  receives.  This 
innate  sullenness  or  stubbornness  of  complexion 
is  hardly  to  be  conquered  by  any  of  our  islanders. 
For  which  reason,  however  they  may  pretend 
to  choose  one  another,  they  make  but  very 
awkward  rogues ;  and  their  dislike  to  each  other 
is  seldom  so  well  dissembled,  but  it  is  suspected. 
When  once  it  is  so,  it  had  as  good  be  professed. 
A  man  who  dissembles  well  must  have  none  of 
what  we  call  stomach,  otherwise  he  will  be  cold 
in  his  professions  of  good  will  where  he  hates; 
an  imperfection  of  the  last  ill  consequence  in 
business.  This  fierceness  in  our  natures  is  ap- 
parent from  the  conduct  of  our  young  fellows, 
who  are  not  got  into  the  schemes  aud  arts  of 
life  which  the  children  of  the  worlci,  walk  by. 
One  would  think  that,  of.  course,  when  a  man  of 
any  consequence  for  his  figure,  his  mien,  or  hiw 
gravity,  passes  by  a  youth,  ho  should  certainly 
have  tile  first  ad\'ances  of  salutation;  but  lie  is, 
you  may  observe,  treated  in  a  qifite  different 
manner  ;  it  being  the  very  characteristic  of  an 
English  temper  to  defy.  As  I  am  an  Enojish- 
man,  I  find  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  bring  my- 
self to  pull  off  the  hat  first ;  but  it  is  the  only 
way  to  bo  upon  any  good  terms  with  tliose  we 
meet  with.  Therefore  the  first  advance  is  of 
high  moment  Men  judnre  of  otliers  by  them- 
selves;  and  he  that  will  command  with  us 
must  condescend.  It  moves  one's  8j)leen  very 
agreeably,  to  see  fellows  jirctend  to  be  dis- 
semblers without  this  lesson.  Tliey  are  so 
reservedly  complaisant,  until  they  have  learned 
to  resign  their  natural  passions,  that  all  the 
steps  they  make  towards  gaining  those  whom 
they  would  be  well  with,  are  but  so  njany 
marks  of  what  they  really  are,  and  not  of 
what  they  would  appear. 

The  rough  Britons,  when  they  pretend  to  be 
artful  towards  one  another,  arc  ridiculous 
enough ;  but  when  they  set  up  for  vices  they 
have  not,  and  dissemble  their  good  with  an  af- 
fectation of  ill,  they  are  insupportable.  I  know 
two  men  in  this  town  who  make  as  good  figures 
as  any  in  it,  that  manage  their  credit  so  well 
as  to  be  thought  atheists,  and  yet  say  their 
prayers  morning  and  evening.  Tom  Springly, 
the  other  day,  pretended  to  go  to  an  assignment 
with  a  married  woman  at  Rosamond's  Pond, 
and  was  seep  soon  afler  reading  the  responses 
with  great  gravity  at  sijc  o'clock  prayers. 

Sheer-lane^  August  17. 

Though  the  following  epistle  bears  a  just  ac« 
cusation  of  myself,  yet  in  regard  it  is  a  more 
advantageous  piece  of  justice  to  another,  I  in- 
fert  it  at  large. 

Garraway's  Cofree-botise,  August  10. 

•  Mr.  Bickerstafp, — I  have  lately  read  your 
paper,  wherein  you  represent  a  conversation 
between  a  young  ladf ,  your  three  nephews,  and 
yourself;  and  am  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
figure  you  give  your  young  merchant  in  the 
presence  of  a  beauty.    The  topic  of  love  is  a 


subject  on  which  a  man  is  more  beholden  to 
nature  for  his  eloquence,  than  to  the  instruction 
of  the  schools,  or  my  lady's  woman.  From  the 
two  latter  your  scholar  and  pape  must  have 
reaped  all  their  advantage  above  him. — I  know 
by  tliis  time  you  have  pronounced»me  a  trader. 
I  acknowledge  it ;  but  cannot  bear  the  exclu- 
sion from  any  pretence  of  speaking  agreeably  to 
a  fine  woman,  or  from  any  degree  of  generosity 
that  way.  You  have  among  us  citizens  many 
well-wishers ;  but  it  is  for  the  justice  of  your 
representations,  which  we,  perhaps,  are  better 
judges  of  than  you  (by  the  account  you  give  of 
your  nephew)  seem  to  allow. 

^To  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making  us 
some  reparation,  I  desire  you  would  tell,  your 
own  way,  the  following  instance  of  heroic  love 
in  the  city.  You  are  to  remember,  that  some- 
where in  your  writings  for  enlarging  the  terri- 
tories of  virtue  and  honour,  you  have  multi- 
plied the  opjx)rtunities  of  attaining  to  heroic 
virtue  ;  and  have  hinted,  that  in  whatever  state 
of  life  a  man  is,  if  he  docs  thini^s  above  what 
is  ordinarily  performed  by  men  of  his  rank,  he 
is  in  those  instances  a  hero. 

*Tom  Truciiian,  a  young  gentleman  of  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
the  beauteous  Almira,  daughter  to  his  master. 
Her  rcfi^ard  for  him  was  no  less  tender.  True- 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  his  master's 
aifairs  than  his  daughter  j  and  secretly  lament- 
ed- that  each  day  brought  him,  by  many  mis- 
carriages, nearer  bankruptcy  than  the  former. 
This  unhappy  posture  of  their  affairs  the  youth 
suspected,  was  owing  to  the  ill  management  of 
a  factor  in  whom  his  master  had  an  entire 
confidence.  Trueman  took  a  proper  occasion, 
when  his  master  was  ruminating  on  his  decay- 
ing ibrtune,  to  address  him  for  leave  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  time  with  his  foreign  cor- 
respondent During  three  years  stay  in  that 
employment,  he  became  acquainted  with  all 
that  concerned  his  master,  and  by  his  great  ad- 
dress in  the  management  of  that  knowledge, 
saved  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  Soon  af\er 
this  accident,  Trucman's  uncle  lefl  him  a  con- 
siderable estate.  Upon  receiving  that  advice, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  demanded  Almira 
of  her  father.  The  fatlier,  overjoyed  at  the 
match,  offered  him  the  ten  thousand  pounds  he 
had  saved  him,  \vith  the  further  proposal  of  re- 
signing to  him  all  his  business.  Trueman  re- 
fused both ;  and  retired  into  the  country  with 
his  bride,  contented  with  his  own  fprtune, 
though  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  methods  of 
improving  it.        ' 

*  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Trueman  refused 
twenty  thousand  pounds  with  another  young 
lady;  so  that  reckoning  both  his  self-denials, 
he  is  to  have  in  your  court  the  merit  of  having 
given  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  woman 
he  loved.  This  gentleman  I  claim  your  justice 
to;  and  hope  you  will  be  convinced  that  some 
of  us  have  larger  views  than  only  Cash  Debtor, 
per  contra  Creditor. — Yours, 

» RICHARD  TRAFFICK.' 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Trueman  of  Lime-street  is  en- 
tered amonff  the  heroes  of  domestic  life. 

»CIiARLES  LILLIE.' 
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-8o]e«  et  aperta  aerena 


Proqiiceri  et  eertia  poteria  oognoaoere  tignia. 

Firg.  Georg.  i.  393. 

"Tit  ea«y  to  descry 
Aeturning  auna,  and  a  serener  aky.         Drydtn, 

jPfwn  my  won  Apartment^  August  21. 

In  every  party  there  are  two  sorts  of  men, 
tlie  ricrid  and  the  supple.  The  rigid  are  an  xn- 
tractable  race  of  mortals,  who  act  upon  prin> 
eiple,  and  will  not,  forsooth,  fall  into  any  mea- 
sures that  are  not  oonsiatent  with  their  received 
notions  of  honour.  These  are  persons  of  a 
stubborn  unpliant  morality ;  that  sullenly  adhere 
to  their  friends  when  they  are  disgrac^,  and  to 
their  principles,  though  they  are  exp)ode<^  I 
shall  therefore  give  up  this  stiff-necked  gene- 
ration  to  their  own  obstinacy,  and  turn  my 
thoughts  to  the  advantage  of  the  supple,  who 
pay  their  homage  to  places,  and  not  persons ; 
and,  without  enslaving  themselves  to  any  par. 
ticular  scheme  of  opinions,  are  as  reaidy  to 
change  their  conduct  in  point  of  sentiment  as 
of  fashioi^  The  well-disciplined  part  of  a  court 
are  generally  so  perfect  at  their  exercise,  that 
you  may  see  a  whole  assembly,  from  front  to 
rear,  fiice  about  at  once  to  a  new  man  of  power, 
though  at  the  same  time,  they  turn  their  backs 
upon  him  that  brought  them  thither.  The  great 
hardship  these  complaisant  members  of  society 
are  under,  seems  to  be  the  want  of  warning 
upon  any  approaching  chan£r«  or  revolution  ;  so 
that  they  are  obliged  in  %  nurrv  to  tack  about 
with  every  wind,  and  stop  short  m  the  midst  of 
a  full  career,  to  the  great  surprise  and  derision 
of  their  beholders. 

When  a  man  foresees  a  decaying  ministry,  ho 
has  leisure  to  grow  a  malecontent,  reBect  upon 
the  present  conduct,  and,  by  gradual  murmurs, 
fall  off  from  his  friends  into  a  new  party,  by  just 
steps  and  measures.  For  want  of  such  notices, 
I  have  formerly  known  a  very  well-bred  person 
refuse  to  return  a  bow  of  a  man  whom  he 
thought  in  disgrace,  that  was  next  day  made 
secretary  of  state ;  and  another,  who,  aflcr  a 
long  ncfflect  of  a  minister,  came  to  his  levee, 
and  made  professions  of  zeal  for  his  service  the 
very  day  before  he  was  turned  out 

This  produces  also  unavoidable  confusions 
and  mistakes  in  the  descrtptioas  of  great  men*s 
parts  and  merits.  That  ancient  Lyric  M.  D*Ur. 
fe^,  some  ^ears  ago  writ  a  dedicibtion  to  a  cer- 
tain lord,  m  whicn  he  celebrated  him  for  the 
greatest  poet  and  critic  of  that  age,  upon  a  mis- 
ufbrmation  in  Dyer's  letter,  that  his  noble  patron 
was  made  lord  chamberlain.  In  short,  innu- 
merable votes,  speeches,  and  sermons,  have  been 
thrown  away,  and  turned  to  no  account,  merely 
for  want  of  due  and  timely  intelligence.  Nay, 
It  has  been  known,  that  a  panegyric  has  been 
half  printed  off,  when  the  poet,  upon  the  re- 
movoi  of  the  minister,  has  been  forced  to  alter 
it  into  a  satire. 

For  the  conduct  therefore  of  such  useful  per- 
sons, as  are  ready  to  do  their  country  service 
upon  all  occasions,  I  have  an  engine  in  my 
etudy,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  PoZitM^afBarometer, 
or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  a  State  Weather- 
glass, that  by  the  rising  and  fidling  of  a  certain 


magical  liquor,  presages  all  changes  and  lero- 
lutions  in  government,  as  the  common  glass  does 
those  of  Uie  weather.  This  Weather-glass  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Cardan,*  and 
given  by  him  as  a  present  to  his  great  country, 
man  and  contemporary,  Machiaval ;  which,  by 
the  way,  may  serve  to  rectify  a  received  error  in 
chronology,  tliat  places  one  of  these  some  yean 
afler  the  other.  Howi>r  when  it  came  into  my 
hands;  I  shall  desire  to  be  excused,  if  I  keep  to 
myself;  but  so  it  is,  that  I  have  walked  by  it  fix 
the  better  part  of  a  century  to  m  v  safety  at  leut, 
if  not  to  my  advantage ;  and  nave  among  my 
papers  a  register  of  ul  the  changes  that  have 
happened  in  it  from  the  middle  <»  queen  Elixa> 
beth*s  reign. 

In  the  time  of  that  princess  it  stood  long  u 
•ritUdJair,  At  the  latter  end  of  king  James  the 
First,  it  fell,  to  cloudy.    It  held  several  yeira 
afler  at  stormy ;  insomuch,  that  at  last,  despair, 
ing  of  seeing  any  clear  weather  at  home,  I  fol. 
lowed  the  royal  exile,  and  some  time  after  find- 
ing my  glass  rise,  returned  to' my  native  ooui. 
try,  with  the  rest  of  the  loyalists.    I  was  then 
in  hopes  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
•titled  fair:  but  alas  !  during  the  greatest  part 
of  that  reign,  the  English  nation  lay  in  ^  dead 
telm,  which,  as  it  is  usual,  was  followed  by  high 
winds  and   tempests,  until  of  late  years ;  is 
which,  with  unspeakable  joy  and  satisfaction,  I 
have  seen  our  political  weather  returned  to  sk* 
tied  fair,    I  must  only  observe,  that  for  all  tltii 
last  summer  my  fflass  has  pointed  at  change- 
able.   Upon  the  whole,  I  oflen  apply  to  For(ui) 
i£neas*s  speech  to  the  Sibyl : — 


-Non  ulla  labornm 


O  Virgo,  nova  mi  fkciea  tnopinave  auript: 
Omnia  pnecepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  fenp. 

Firgr.  ^n.  vi.  KB. 


-No  terror  to  my  view. 


No  frightf^il  fkce  of  danger  can  be  neiv  : 
The  mind  foretells  wliatever  comes  to  pan ; 
A  thoughtful  mind  is  Fortune's  weather-gtaat. 

The  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  tboee 
whom  I  have  advised  in  their  affairs,  by  virtue 
of  this  sort  of  prescience,  have  been  very  con- 
siderable.   A  nephew  of  mine,  who  has  new 
put  his  money  into  the  stocks,  or  t&ken  it  oat, 
without  my  aavice,  has  in  a  few  years  raited 
five  htmdred  poimds  to  almost  so  many  tboo.        | 
sands.    As  for  myself,  who  look  upon  riches  to 
consist  rather  in  content  than  possessions,  saA 
measure  the  greatness  of  the  mind  rather  by  iti 
tranquillity  Sian  its  ambition,  I  have  seUoa        , 
used  my  glass*  to  make  my  way  in  the  worH      j 
but  oflen  to  retire  6:0m  it    This  is  a  by-path  to      ^ 
happiness,  which  was  at  first  discover«l  to  me 
by  a  nxMt  pleasing  apophthegm  of  Py  tha^oru : 
*•  When  the  winds,*  says  he,  *  rise,  worship  the 
echo.'  That  great  philosopher  (whether  to  make 
his  doctrines  the  more  venerable,  or  to  gild  kis 
precepts  with  the  beauty  of  imagination,  or  Is 
awaken  the  curiosity  of  his  disciples,  for  I  will 
not  suppose,  what  is  usually  said,  that  he  did  it 
-^^—  ■  ■  ■         ^—^—  ■  ^'^'^— ™'-~^*^^** 

*  Jerom  Cardan,  ph^rsician  and  an  astrologer,  the  ao 
thor  of  ten  volumes  in  folio,  was,  in  the  opiaioa  of 
Bayle.  one  of  the  greatest  guaiusea  of  his  age.  Tte* 
strange  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  much  oader  the 
power  of  superstition  and,  at  times,  not  seldoaiifiasMe, 
was  born  at  Pavia,  September  M,  1901,  and  died  tt 
Rome,  according  to  Thuanaa,  September  S1»  15iS. 
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to  conceal  his  wisdom  from  the  vulgar)  has 
coached  several  adioirable  precepts  in  remote 
allusions,  and  mysterions  sentences.  By  the 
winds  in  his  apophthegm,  are  meant  state  har- 
ri canes  and  popular  tumults.  *  When  these 
rise,'  says  ho,  *  worship  the  echo ;'  that  is,  witli- 
draw  yourself  from  the  multitude  into  deserts, 
woods,  solitudes,  or  the  like  retirements,  which 
are  the  usual  habitations  of  tlic  echo. 


No.  215.]  ThuTBday,  August  24, 1710. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  August  23. 

• 

Ltsander  has  writ  to  me  out  of  the  country, 
and  tells  me,  al^er  many  other  circumstances, 
that  he  had  passed  a  great  deal  of  time  witii 
much  pleasure  and  tranquillity  ;  until  his  hap- 
piness wus  interrupted  by  an  indiscreet  flatterer, 
who  came  down  into  those  parts  to  visit  a  re- 
hition.  With  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
represents  the  matter,  he  had  no  small  provoca- 
tion to  be  offended ;  for  he  attacked  him  in  so 
wrong  a  season,  that  he  could  not  have  any  re- 
lisl/of  pleasure  in  it;  though,  perhaps,  at  another 
time  it  might  have  passed  upon  him  witliout 
giving  him  much  uneasiness.  Lysander  had, 
afler  a  long  satiety  of  the  town,  been  so  happy 
as  to  get  to  a  solitude  he  extremely  liked,  and 
recovered  a  pleasure  he  had  long  discontinued, 
that  of  reading.  He  was  got  to  the  bank  of  a 
rivulet,  covered  by  a  pleasing  shade,  and  fanned 
by  a  soft  breeze ;  which  threw  his  mind  into 
that  sort  of  com(x>sure  and  attention,  in  which 
a  mad,  though  with  indolence,  enjoys  the  utmost 
liveliness  of  his  spirits,  and  the  greatest  strength 
of  his  mind  at  the  same  time.  In  this  state, 
Ljsander  represents  that  he  was  reading  Vir- 
gil's Georgics,  when  on  a  sudden  the  gentleman 
above-mentioned  surprised  him ;  and,  without 
any  manner  of  preparation,  falls  upon  him  at 
once :  *  What !  I  have  found  you  at  last,  ailer 
searching  all  over  tiie  wood  !  we  wanted  you  at 
cards  afler  dinner ;  but  you  are  much  better  em- 
ployed.  I  have  heard  indeed  that  you  are  an 
excellent  scholar.  But  at  the  same  time,  is  it 
not  a  little  unkind  to  rob  the  ladies,  who  like  you 
so  well,  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company  ?  But 
that  is  indeed  the  misfortune  of  you  great  scho- 
lars ;  you  are  seldom  so  fit  for  the  world  as  those 
who  never  trouble  themselves  with  books.  Well, 
I  see  you  are  taken  up  with  your  learning  there, 
and  I  will  leave  you.*  Lysander  says,  he  made 
him  DO  answer,  but  took  a  resolution  to  complain 
to  mo. 

It  18  a  subfttantial  affliction,  when  men  govern 
themselves  bv  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  that 
by  flic  very  force  of  them  thoy  are  subjected  to 
the-insolence  of  thos^  who  either  never  will,  or 
never  can,  understand  them.  The  superficial 
part  of  mankind  form  to  themselves  little  mea- 
sures of  behaviour  from  the  outside  of  things. 
By  the  force  of  these  narrow  conceptions,  they 
act  among  themselves  with  applause ;  and  do 
not  apprehend  they  are  contemptible  to  those  of 
higher  understanding,  who  are  restrained  by 
decencies  above  their  knowledge  from  showing 
a  dislike.  Hence  it  is,  that  because  complai- 
sance is  a  good  quality  in  conversation,  one  im- 

2Z 


pertinent  takes  upon  him  on  all  occasions  to 
commend  ;  and  because  mirth  is  agreeable, 
another  thinks  fit  eternally  to  jest.  I  have  of 
late  received  many  packets  of  letters,  complam. 
ing  of  these  spreading  evils.  A  lady  who  is 
lately  arrived  at  the  Bath  acquaints  me,  there 
were  in  the  stoge-coach  wherein  she  went  down 
a  common  flatterer,  and  a  common  jester.  These 
gentlemen  were,  she  tells  me,  rivals  in  her  fit- 
vour ;  and  adds,  if  there  ever  happened  a  case 
wherein  of  two  persons  one  was  not  liked  more 
than  another,  it  was  in  that  journey.  They  difl 
fered  only  in  proportion  to  the  -degree  of  dislike 
between  the  nauseous  and  the  usipid.  Both 
these  characters  of  men  are  born  out  of  a  bar- 
renness of  imagination.  They  are  never  fools 
by  nature ;  but  become  such  out  of  an  impotent 
ambition  of  being,  what  she  never  intended 
them,  men  of  wit  and  conversation.  I  therefore 
think  fit  to  declare,  that  according  to  the  known 
laws  of  this  land,  a  man  may  be  a  very  honest 
gentleman,  and  enjoy  himself  and  his  friend, 
without  being  a  wit ;  and  I  Absolve  all  men  from 
taking  pains  to  be  such  for  the  fiiture.  As  the 
present  case  stands,  is  it  not  very  unhappy  that 
Lysander  must  be  attacked  and  applauded  in  a 
wood,  and  Corrina  jolted  and  commended  in  a 
stage-coach ;  and  this  for  no  manner  of  reason, 
but  because  other  people  have  jbl  mind  to  show 
their  parts  ?  I  grant  indeed,  if  these  people,  as 
they  have  understanding  enough  for  it,  would 
confine  their  accomplishments  to  those  of  their 
own  degree  of  talents,  it  were  to  be  tolerated ; 
but  when  they  are  so  insolent  as  to  interrupt  the 
meditations  of  tlie  wise,  the  conversations  of  the 
agreeable,  and  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  mo- 
dest, it  becomes  a  grievance  naturally  in  my 
jurisdiction.  Among  themselves,  I  cannot  only 
overlook,  but  approve  it  I  was  present  the  other 
day  at  a  conversation,  where  a  man  of  this 
height  of  breeding  and  sense  told  a  young  wo- 
man of  the  same  fortn,  *  To  be  sure,  madam, 
every  thing  must  please  that  comes  firom  a  lady.* 
She  answered,  *  I  know,  sir,  you  are  so  much  a 
gentleman,  that  you  think  so.'  Why  this  was 
very  well  on  both  sides ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  gentleman  and  lady  should  do  other- 
wise than  think  well  of  one  another.  These  are 
but  loose  hints  of  the  disturbances  in  human 
society,  for  which  there  is  yet-no  remedy  ;  but 
I  shall  in  a  little  time  pubhsb  tables  of  respect 
and  civility,  by  which  persons  may  be  instructed 
in  the  proper  times  and  seasons,  as  well  as  at 
what  degree  of  intimacy  a  man  may  be  allowed 
to  commend  or  rally  his  companbns ;  the  pro- 
miscuous license  of  which  is,  at  present,  &r 
from  being  amdng  the  small  errors  in  oonver- 
sation. 

P.  S.  The  followin||r  letter  was  left,  with  a 
request  to  be  immediatsly  answered,  lest  the 
artifices  used  against  a  lady  in  distress  may 
come  into  common  practice. 

*  Sir, — My  eldest  sister  buried  her  hasband 
about  six  months  ago ;  and  at  his  ffaneral^  a  sen. 
tleman  of  more  art  than  honesty,  on  the  night 
of  his  interment,  while  she  was  not  herself^  but 
in  the  utmost  agony  of  her  grief,  spoke  to  her 
of  the  subject  of  love.  In  tiiat  weakness  and 
distraction  which  my  sister  was  in,  as  ono  ready 
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to  iall  is  apt  to  lean  on, any  body,  he  obtained 
her  promise  of  marria^',  wnieh  was  according- 
Ij  consammated  eleven  weeks  after.  There  is 
no  affliction  comes  alone,  but  one  brings  another. 
Mv  sister  is  how  ready  to  lie  in.  She  humbly 
asks  of  you,  as  you  are  a  friend  to  the  sex,  to 
let  her  know,  who  is  the  lawful  father  of  this 
child,  or  whether  she  may  not  be  relieved  from 
this  second  marriage ;  considering  it  was  pro- 
mised under  such  circumstances  as  one  may 
very  well  suppose  she  did  not  what  she  did  vo- 
luntarily, but  because  she  was  helpless  other- 
wise. She  is  advised  something  about  engage- 
ments  made  in  gaol,  which  she  thinks  the  same 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  thing.  But,  dear  sir,  she 
relies  upon  your  advice,  and  gives  you  her  ser- 
vice ;  as  does  your  humble  servant, 

'REBECCA  MIDRIFFE.' 

The  case  is  very  hard ;  and  I  fear  the  plea 
she  is  advised  to  make,  from  the  similitude  of  a 
man  who  is  in  duressa,  will  not  prevail.  But 
though  I  despair  of  remedy  as  to  the  mother, 
the  law  gives  the  child  his  choice  of  his  father 
where  the  birth  is  thus  legally  ambiguous. 

'  To  Isaac  Biekentaff^  Eiquire. 

*The  humble  Petition  of  the  Company  of  Linen- 
drapers,  residing  within  the  liberty  of  West- 
minster, 

*  Showeth, — ^That  there  has  of  late  prevailed 
among  the  ladies  so  great  an  affectation  of  na- 
kedness,  that  they  have  not  only  left  the  bosom 
wholly  bare,  but  lowered  their  s^ays  some  inches 
below  the  former  mode. 

'That,  in  particular,  Mrs.  ArabeUa  Overdo 
has  not  the  least  appearance  of  liuen ;  and  our 
best  customers  shpw  biit  little  above  the  small 
of  their  backs. 

'  That  by  this  means  your  petitioners  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  advantage  of  covering  a 
ninui  part  of  every  woman  of  quality  in  Great 
Britain. 

*  Your  Petitioners  humbly  offer  the  premises 

to  your  Indulgence's  consideration;  and 
shall  ever,  &c* 

Before  I  answer  this  Petition,  I  am  inclined 
to  examine  the  ofl^ders  myself. 


No.  216.]  Saturday,  August  36,'  1710. 

— — — —  Nugis  addere  pondus.     Hor.  1  Ep.  i.  43. 

W(Hgbt  and  importance  some  to  trifles  give. 

R.  WynM. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  August  25. 

Nature  is  full  of  wonders ;  every  atom  is  a 
standing  miracle,  and  endowed  with  such  quali- 
ties, as  could  not  be  impressed  on  it  bv  a  power ' 
and  wisdom  less  than  infinite.  For  this  reason 
I  would  not  discourage  any  searches  that  are 
made  into  the  most  minute  and  trivial  parts  of 
the  creation.  However,  since  the  world  abounds 
in  the  npbleit  fields  of  speculation,  it  is,  me- 
thinke,  the  mark  of  a  little  genius,  to  be  wholly 
conversant  among  insects,  reptiles,  animalcules, 


and  those  trifling  rarities  that  furnish  oat  the 
apartment  of  a  virtuoso. 

There  are  some  men  whose  heads  are  so  oddly 
turned  this  way,  that  though  they  are  otter 
strangers  to  the  common  occurrences  of  lift, 
they  are  able  to  discover  the  sex  of  a  cockle,  or 
describe  the  generation  of  a  mite,  in  all  iti  cir* 
cumstances.  They  are  so  little  versed  in  the 
world,  that  they  scarce  know  a  horse  from  an 
ox ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  will  tell  you  with  a 
great  deal  of  gravity,  that  a  flea  ifi  a  rhinoccroi, 
and  a  snail  a  hermaphrodite.  I  have  known 
one  of  these  whimsical  philosophers  who  has 
set  a  greater  value  upon  a  collection  of  spiders 
than  he  would  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  bis 
sold  his  coat  off  his  Sack  to  purchase  a  tanit 
tula. 

I  would  not-  haite  a  scholar  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  these  secrets  and  curiosities  of 
natnre ;  but  certainly  the  mind  of  man,  thit 
is  capable  of  so  much  higher  contemplations, 
should  not  be  altogether  fixed  upon  such  mean 
and  disproportioned  objects.  Observations  of 
this  kind  are  apt  to  alienate  us  too  much  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to  make  ni 
serious  upon  trifles  ;  by  which  means  theji  ex- 
pose philosophy  to  the  ridicule  of  the  witty, 
and  contempt  of  the 'ignorant  In  short,  sta- 
dies  of  this  nature  should  be  the  diversions, 
relaxations,  and  amusements ;  not  the  care,  bo* 
siness,  and  concern  of  life. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  consider,  that  there 
should  be  a  sort  o£  learned  men,  who  are  whoDy 
employed  in  gathering  together  the  refuse  ot 
nature,  if  I  piay  call'it  so,  and  hoarding  up  in 
their  chests  and  cabinets  such  creatures  ai 
others  industriously  avoftl  the  sight  ofl  One 
does  not  know  how  to  mention  some  of  the  niaet 
precious  parts  of  their  treasure,  without  a  kind 
of  an  apology  for  it  I  have  been  shown  a  beetle 
valued  at  twenty  crowns,  and  a  toad  at  a  ban- 
drcd  :  but  we  must  take  this  for  a  general  rale, 
*  That  whatever  appears  trivial  or  obscene  in  the 
common  notions  of  the  world,  looks  grave  and 
philosophical  in  the  eye  of  a  virtuoso.* 

7o  show  this  humour  in  its  perfection,  I  shaD 
present  my  reader  with  the  legacy  of  a  certain 
virtuoso,  who  laid  out  a  consideraUe  estate  in 
natural  rarities  and  curiosities,  which  upon  his 
death-bed  he  bequeathed  to  his  relations  and 
friends,  in  the  following  words : 

*  The  Wia  of  a  Virtwrn^ 

I,  Nicholas  Gimcrack,  being  in  sound  health 
of  mind,  but  in  ^eat  weakness  of  body,  do  bf 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  bestow  my 
worldly  goods  and  chattels  in  manner  foUov- 
ing : 
Imprimis,  To  my  dear  wife, 

One  box  of  butterffies. 

One  drawer  of  shells,  » 

A  female  skeleton, 

A  dried  cockatrice. 

Item,  To  my  daoghter  Elizabeth, 
My  recei^  for  preserving  dead  caterpillar^ 
As  also  my  preparations  of  winter  MaydeWi 
and   embryo-pickle. 

Rem,  To  my  litUe  daughter  Fumy* 
Three  crocodile's  eggs, 
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And  upon  .the  birth  of  her  first  child,  if  she 
marrieH  with  her  mother's  consent. 
The  nest  of  a  humming-bird. 
lieTtty  To  my  eldest  brother,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  lands  he  has  vested  in  my  son 
Charles,  I  bequeath 

My  last  jrear's  collection  of  grasshoppers. 

Item,  To  his 'daughter  Susanna,  being  his 
only  child,  I  bequeath  my 

English  weeds  pasted  on  royal  paper. 
With  my  large  folio  of  Indian  cabbage. 

Jtem^  To  my  learned  and  worthy  friend  doc- 
tor Johannes  Elscrickius,  professor  in  anatomy, 
and  my  associate  in  the  studies  of  nature,  as 
an  eternal  monument  of  my  afiection  and  friend- 
ship for  him,  I  bequeath 

My  rat*8  testicles,  and 

Whale's  pizzle, 
to  him  and  his' issue  male;  and  in  default  of 
such  issue  in  the  said  doctor  Elscrickius,  then 
to  return  to  my  executor  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Having  fully  provided  for  my  nephew  Isaac, 
hy  making  ovei'  to  him  some  years  since, 
'  A  horned  Scarabsus, 
The  skin  of  a  rattle-snake,  and 
The  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king, 
I  make  no  further  provision  for  him  in  this  my 
will. 

My  eldest  son  John,  having  spoke  disrespect- 
Ibliy  of  his  little  sister,  whom  I  keep  by  me  in 
spirits  of  wuqe,  and  in  many  other  instances 
behaved  himself  undutifully  towards  me,  I  do 
disinherit,  and  wholly  cut  off  flrom  any  part  of 
this  my  personal  estate,  by  giving  him  a  single 
cockle-shell. 

To  my  second  son  Charles  I  give  and  be- 
queath aU  my  flowers,  plants,  minerals,  mosses, 
shells,  pebbleS)  fossils,  beetles,  butterflies,  cater- 
pillars, grasshoppers,  and  vermin,  not  above 
specified  ;  as  also  all  my  monsters,  both  wet  and 
dtry ;  making  the  said  Charles  whole  and  sole 
executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament :  he 
paying,  or  causing  to  be  paid,  the  aforesaid  le- 

Sjcies  within  the  space  of  six  months  afler  my 
cease.   And  I  do  hereby  revoke  all  other  wills 
whatsoever  by  me  formerly  made. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas  an  ignoi^t  upsUirt  in  astrology  has 
pabUcly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  world,  that 
he  is  the  late  John  Partridge,  who  died  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  1708 :  These  are  to 
certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  true 
John  Partridge  was  not  only  dead  at  that  time, 
bat  continues  so  to  tliis  present  day. 

Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  are  abroad. 


No.  217.]  Tuesday,  August  29,  1710. 

Atque  decs,  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater. 

Virff.  Eel.  V.  ver.  23. 
81ie  iigh*d,  she  8obb*d,  and  furious  with  despair. 
Accused  all  the  gods,  and  every  star.  Dryden. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  August  28. 

As  I  was  passing  by  a  neighbour's  house  this 
monung,  I.  overheard  the  wife  of  the  family 


speaking  things  to  her  husband  which  gave  me 
much  disturbance,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
character  which  I  wonder  I  have  so  long  omit- 
ted, and  that  is,  an  outrageous  species  of  the 
fair  sex,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  term 
Scolds.  The  generality  of  women  are  by  na* 
ture .  loquacious ;  therefore  mere  volubility  of 
speech  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  should 
be  considered  with  pleasure  when  it  is  used  to 
express  such  passions  as  tend  to  sweeten  or 
adorn  conversation :  but  when  through  rage, 
females  ara  vehement  in  their  eloquence,  no- 
thing in  the  world  has  so  ill  an  effect  upon  the 
features ;  for,  by  the  force  of  it,  I  have  seen 
the  most  amiaUe .  become  the  most  deformed ; 
and  she  that  appeared  one  of  the  graces,  im- 
mediately turned  into  one  of  the  furies.  I 
humbly  conceive,  ther  great  cause  of  this  evil 
may  proceed  from  a  false  notion  the  ladies  have 
of^  what  we  callt  a  modest  woman.  They  have  \ 
too- narrow  a  conception  of  this  lovely  charac- 
ter ;  and  believe  they  have  not  at  all  forfeited 
their  pretensions  to  it,  provided  they  have  no 
imputations  on  their  chastity.  But,  alas !  the 
young  fellows  know  they  pick  out  better  wo- 
men in  the  side-boxes,  than  many  of  those 
who  pass  upon  the  world  and  themselves  for 
modest. 

Modesty  never  rages,  never  niurmurs,  never 
pouts;  when  it  is  ill-treated,  it  pines,  it  be- 
seeches, it  languishes.  The  neighbour  I  men- 
tion is  one  of  your  common  modest  women,  that 
is  to  say,  those  who  are  ordinarily  reckoned 
such.  Her.  hus&and  knows  every  pain  in  life 
with  her  but  jealousy.  Now,  because  she  is 
clear  in  this  particular,  the  man  cannot  say  his 
soul  is  his  own,  but  she  cries:  *No  modest 
woman  is  respected  now-a-days.*  What  adds 
to  the  comedy  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  very  or- 
dinary with  this  sort  of  women  to  talk  in  the 
language  of  distress;  they  will  complain  of  the 
forlorn  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  and 
then  the  poor  helpless  creatures  shall  throw  tlie 
next  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  at  the 
person  who  oflends  them.  Our  neighbour  was 
only  saying  to  his  wife,  *  she  went  a  little  too 
fine,*  when  she  immediately  pulled  his  periwig 
off,  and  stamping  it  under  her  feet,  wrung  her 
hands,  and  said  :  *  never  modest  woman  was  so 
used.*  These  ladies  of  irresistible  modesty  are 
those  who  make  virtue  unaroiable ;  not  that  they 
can  be  said  to  be  virtuous,  but  as  they  live 
without  scandal ;  and  being  under  the  common 
denomination  of  being  sudi,  men  fear  to  meet 
their  faults  in  those  who  are  as  agreeable  as 
they  are  innocent 

I  take  the  Bully  among  men,  and  the  Scold 
among  women,  to  draw  the  foundation  of  their 
actions  from  the  same  defect  in  the  mind.  A 
Bully  thinks  honour  consists  Wholly  in  being 
brave ;  and  tlicrefore  has  regard  to  no  one  rule 
of  life  if  he  preserves  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  cowardice.  The  froward  woman  knows 
chastity  to  be  the  first  merit  in  a  woman ;  and 
therefore,  since  no  one  can  call  her  one  ugly 
name,  she  calls  all  mankind  all  the  rest. 

These  ladies,  where  their  companions  are  so 
imprudent  as  to  take  their  speeches  for  any 
other  than  exercises  of  their  own  lungs  and 
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their  huabands*  patience,  gain  by  the  force  of 
beings  resisted,  and  flame  with  open  fury,  which 
is  no  way  to  be  opposed  but  by  being  neglected ; 
though  at  the  same  time  human  frailty  makes 
it  very  hard,  to  relish  the  philosophy  of  con- 
temning  even  frivolous  reproach.  There  is  a 
very  pretty  instance  of  this  infirmity  in  the  man 
q£  the  Met  sense  that  ever  was^  no  less  a  person 
than  Adam  himself.  According  to  Milton^s 
description  of  the  first  couple,  as  soon  as  they 
had  fallen,  and  the  turbulent  passions  of  anger, 
hatred,  and  jealousy,  first  entered  their  breasts ; 
Adam  grew  moody,  and  talked  to  his  wife,  as 
you  may  find  it  in  tl)e  three  hjundred  and  fifly- 
ninth  page,  and  ninth  book  of  Paradise  Lost^ 
in  the  octavo  edition,  which  out  of  heroics,  and 
put  into  domestic  style,  would  run  thus :       , 

*  Madam,  if  my  advices  bad  been  of  any  au- 
thority, with  you,  when  that  strange  desire  of 
gadding  possessed  you  this  morning,  we  had 
still  been  happy;  but  your  cursed  vanity  and 
opinion  of  your  own  conduct,  which  is  certainly 
very  wavering  when  it  seeks  joccasions  of  being 
proved,  has  ruined  both  yourself  and  me,  who 
trusted  you.' 

Eve  had  no  fan  in  her  hand  to  rufHe,  or  tucker 
to  pull  down ;  but  with  a  reproachful  air  she  an- 
swered : 

^  Sir,  do  you  impute  that  to  my  desire  of  gad- 
ding, which  might  have  happened  to  yourself, 
with  all  your  wisdom  and  gravity  7  The  ser- 
pent spoke  ,so  excellently,  and  with  so  good  a 
?race,  that— ^Besides,  what  harm  had  I  ever 
done  him,  that  he  should  design  me  any  7  Was 
I  to  have  been  always  at  your  side,'!  migbt  as 
well  have  continued  there,  and  been  but  your 
rib  stiU :  but  if  I  was  so  weak  a  creature  as  you 
thought  me,  why  did  you  not  interpose  your 
sage  authority  more  absolutely  7  You  denied 
me  going  as  faintly,  as  you  say  I  resisted  the 
serpent  Had  not  you  been  too  easy,  neither 
you  nor  I  had  now  transgressed.*  Adam  re- 
plied, *  Why,  Eve,  hast  thou  the  impudence  to 
upbraid  me  as  the  cause  of  thy  transgression  for 
m^  indulgence  to  thee  7,  Thus  will  it  ever  be 
with  him,  who  trusts  too  much  to  woman.  At 
the  same  time  that  she  refuses  to  be  governed, 
if  she  suffers  by  her  obstinacy,  she  will  accuse 
the  man  that  shall  leave  her  to  herself.* 

That  they  in  mutual  accusation  opent 

The  fruitleaa  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning; 

And  of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end. 

This,  to  the  modem,  will  appear  but  a  very 
faint  piece  of  conjugal  enmity ;  but  you  ore  to 
consider,  that  they  were  but  just  begun  to  be 
angry,  and  they  wanted  new  words  for  express- 
ing  their  new  passions;  but  by  her  accusing 
him  of  letting  her  go,  and  telling  him  haw  irood 
a  speaker,  and  how  fine  a  gentleman  the  devil 
was,  we  must  reckon,  allowing  for  the  im- 
provements of  time,  that  she  gave  him  the  same 
provocation  as  if  she  had  called  him  cuckold. 
The  passionate  and  familiar  terms,  with  which 
the  same  case  repeated  daily  for  so  many  thou- 
sand years  has  furnished  the  present  generation, 
were  not  then  in  use ;  but  the  foundation  of  de- 
bate has  ever  been  the  same,  a  contention  about 
their  merit  and  wisdom.  Our  general  mother 
was  a  beauty ;  and  hearing  there  was  another 
now  in  the  world,  could  not  forbear,  as  Adam 


tells  her,  showing  herself,  though. to  the  devil, 
by  whom  the  same  vanity  made  her  liable  to  be 
Ixjtrayed. 

I  cannot,  with  all  the  help  of  science  and  as- 
trology, find  any  other  remedy  for  tliis  evil,  but 
what  was  the  medicine  in  uiis  first  qaarrel; 
which  was,  as  appears  in  the  next  book,  that 
they  were  convinced  of  their  being  both  weak, 
but  the  one  weaker  than  the  other. 

If  it  were  possible  that  the  beauteous  could 
but  rage  a  little  before  a  glass,  and  see  thdr 
pretty  countenances  grow  wild,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect : 
but  that  would  require  temper ;  for  kdy  Fire- 
brand, upon  observing  her  features  swell  whto 
her  maid  vexed  her  the  other  day,  stamped  her 
dressing-glass  under  her  feet  In  this  case, 
when  one  of  this  temper  is  moved,  she  is  like  a 
witch  in  an  operation,  and  makes  all  things 
turn  round  with  her.  The  very  fabric  is  in  a 
vertigo  when  she  begins  to  charm.  In  an  in- 
stant, whatever  was  the  occasion'  that  moved 
her  blood,  she  has  such  intolerable  servants: 
Betty  is  so  awkward,  Tom  cannot  carry  a  mes- 
sage, and  her  husband  has  so  little  respect  for 
her,  that  she,  poor  woman,  is  weary  of  this  life, 
and  was  bom  to  be  unhappy.    . 

Desurd  Multa, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

.The^season  now  coming  on  in  which  the 
town  will  begin  ^to  fill,  Mr.  Bickerstaff  gives 
notice,  that  from  the  first  of  October  next  bo 
will  be  much  wittier,  than  he  has  hitherto  been. 
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Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemua,  et  fugit  nrixt. 

nor.  S  Ep.  ii.  77. 

The  tribe  of  writers,  to  a  man,  admire 

The  peaceful  grove,  and  from  the  town  rt>tire. 

Frandi. 

From  my  oten  Apartment,  August  30. 

I  CHANCED  to  rise  Very  early  one  particular 
morning  this  summer,  and  took  a  walk  into  the 
country  to  divert  myself  among  the  fields  and 
meadows,  while  the  green  was  new,  and  tbe 
flowers  in  their  b]oom.  As  at  this  season  of  the 
year  every  lane  is  a  beautiful  walk,  and  every 
hedge  full  of  nosegays ;  I  lost  myself  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  among  several  thickets 
and  bushes,  that  were  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  birds,  and  an  agreeable  confusion  of  notes, 
which  formed  the  pleosantest  scene  in  the 
world  to  one  who  had  passed  a  whole  winter 
in  noise  and  smoke.  The  freshness  of  tbe  dews 
that  lay  upon  every  thing  about  me,  with  the 
cool  breath  of  tlie  morning,  which  inspired  the 
birds  with  so  many  delightful  instincts,  created 
in  me  the  same  kind  of  animal  pleasure,  and 
made  my  heart  overflow  with  such  secret  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  are  not  to  be 
described  or  accounted  for.  On  this  occasion 
I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  a  beautiful  simile 
in  Milton  : 
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As  one  who  loni;  in  pnpiUons  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight: 
Tlie  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kino» 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  writinjpffi  of 
polite  authors,  receiye  an  additionaj  entertain. 
ment  from  the  country,  as  it  revives  in  their 
memories  those  charmipg  descriptions,  with 
which  such  authors  do  frequently  abound. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  foregoing^  beautiful 
■imile  in  Milton,  and  applying  it  to  myself, 
when  I*observed  to  the  windward  of  me  a  black 
doud  falling  to  the  earth  in  long  trails  of  rain, 
which  made  me  betake  myself  for  shelter  to  a 
house  I  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place 
where  I  was  walking.  As  I  sat  in  the  porch, 
I  heard  the  voices  of  two  or  three  persons,  who 
seemed  very  earnest  in  discourse.  My  curiosity 
was  raised  when  I  heard  the  names  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  Artaxerxes ;  and  as  their  talk 
seemed  to  run  on  ancient  heroes,  I  concluded 
there  could  not  be  any  secret  in  it ;  for  which 
reason  I  thought  I  might  very  fjdrly  listen  to 
what  they  said. 

Afler  several  parallels  between  great  men,' 
which  appeared  to  me  altogether  groundless  and 
chimerical,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  one  say,  that 
he  valued  the  Black  Prince  more  than  the  duke 
of  Vendosme.  How  the  duke  of  Vendosme 
should  become  a  rival  of  the  Black  Prince,  I 
eoold  Dot  conceive :  and  was  more  startled  when 
I  heard  a  second  tffiirm  with  great  vehemence, 
that  if  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  not  ^ingf 
off,  he  should  like  him  better  than  either  of 
them.  He  added,  that  though  the  season  was  so 
changeable,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  in 
blooming  beauty.  I  was  wondering  to  myself 
from  whence  they  had  received  this  odd  intelli- 
gence ;  eepecially  when  I  heard  them  mention 
5ie  aaroes  of  several  other  great  general?,  as  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
they  said,  were  both  running  away.  To  which 
*they  added,  what  I  entirely  agreed  with  them 
in,  that  the  crown'  of  France  was  very  weak, 
but  that  the  marshal  Villars  still  kept  his  colours. 
At  last  one  of  them  told  the  company,  if  they 
would  go  along  with  him,  he  would  ;;how  them 
a  chimney-sweeper  and  a  painted  lady  in  the 
same  bed,  which  he  was  sure  would  very  much 
please  them.  The  shower,  which  had  driven 
them  as  well  as  myself  into  the  house,  was  now 
over  :  and  as  they  were  passing  by  me  into  the 
garden,  I  asked  themlo  let  me  be  one  of  tlieir 
company. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  *if  I  de- 
lighted in  flowers,  it  would  be  worth  my  while ; 
for  that  he  believed  he  could  show  me  such  a 
blow  of  tulips,  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the 
whole  country.' 

I  accepted  the  offer,  and  immediately  found 
that  they  had  been  talking- in  terms  of  garden- 
ing, and  that  the  kings  and  generals  they  had 
mentioned,  were  only  so  many  tulips,  to  which 
the  gardeners,  according  to  th6ir  usual  custom, 
had  giyen  such  high  titles  and  appellations  of 
honour. 

I  was  very  mi)ch  pleased  and  astonbhed  at 
the  glorious  show  of  these  gay  vegetables,  that 


arose  in  great  profusion  on  all  the  banks  abdut 
us.  Sometimes  I  considered  them  with  the  eye 
of  an  ordinary  spectator,  as  so  many  beautiful 
objects  varnisFied  over  \vith  a  natural  gloss,  and 
stained  with  such  a  variety  of  colours,  as  are 
not  to  be  equalled  in  any  artificial  dyes  or  tin&* 
tures.  Sometimes  I  considered  every  leaf  asan 
elaborate  piece  of  tissue,  in  which  the  threads 
and  fibres  were  woven  together  into  difterenl 
configurations,  which  gave  a  difierent  colouring 
to  the  light  as  it  glanced  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  surface.  Sometimes  I  considered  the  whole 
bed  of  tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
greatest  mathematician  and  philosopher  that 
ever  lived,*  as  a  multitude  of  optic  instruments, 
designed'  for  the  separating  light  into  all  those 
various  colours  of  which  it  is  composed. 

I  was  awakened  out  of  these  n^y  philosophical 
speculations,  by  observing  the  company  oflen 
seemed  to  laugh  at  me.  I  accidentally  praised 
a  tulip  09  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  upon 
which  they  told  me,  it  was  a  common  FooPs 
Coat  U|>on  that  I  praised  a  second,  which  it 
seems  was  but  another  kind  of  FooPs  Coat.  I 
had  the  same  fate  with  two  or  three  more ;  for 
which  reason  I  desired  the  owner  of  the  garden 
to  let  me  know  which  were  the  finest  of  the 
flowers;  for  tliat  I  was  so  unskilful  in  the  art, 
that  I  tliought  the  most  beautiful  were  the  most 
valuable,  and  that  those  which  had  the  gayest 
colours  were  the  most  beautiful.  The  gentle- 
man smiled  at  my  ignorance.  He  seemed  a  very 
plain  honest  man,  and  a  person  of  good  sense, 
had  not  his  head  boon  touched  with  that  distem^ 
per  which  Hippocrates  calls  the  Tuxiw-TOAt»v«s», 
Tulippoinania  ;  insomuch  that  he  would  talk 
very  rationally  on  any  subject  in  the  world  but 
a  tulip. 

He  told  me,  *  that  he  valued  the  bed  of  flowers 
which  lay  before  us,  and  was  not  above  twenty 
yards  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  more  than 
he  would  the  best  hundred  acres*  of  land  in 
Ivns^land ;'  and  added,  *  tliat  it  would  have  been 
worth  twice  the  monev  it  is,  if  a  foolisli  /jook- 
maid  of  his  had  not  almost  ruinrd  him  the  last 
winter,  by  mistaking  a  handiulof  tulip«roots  for 
a  heap  of  onions,  and  by  that  mcanf,'  says  he, 
*  made  me  a  dish  of  porridjre  that  cat  me  above 
a  thousand  pounds  stcrlin^.^  lie  then  showed 
me  what  he  thought  the  finest  of  his  tulips,  which 
I  found  received  all  their  value  from  their  rarity 
and  oddness,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  your  great 
fortunes,  which  are  not  always  the  greatest 
beauties. 

I  have  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  hap- 
piness,  that  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  of  these 
fantastical  tastes,  nor  esteemed  any  thing  the 
more  for  its  being  im common  and  hard  to  be  met 
with.  For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the  whole 
country  in  spring-time  as  a  spacious  garden, 
and  make  as  many  visits  to  t  spot  of  daisies,  or 
a  bank  of  violets,  as  a  florist  does  to  his  borders 
or  parterres.  There  is  not  a  bush  in  blossom 
within  a  mile  of  me  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with,  nor  scarce  a  daffodil  or  cowslip  that  withers 
away  in  my  neighbourhood  without  my  missing 
it  I  walked  home  In  this  temper  of  mind  through 


*  Sir  I»aac  Newton. 
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several  field?  and  meadows  with  an  unspeakable 
pleasure,  not  without  reflecting  on  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  which  has  made  tha  most  pleas- 
ing and  most  beautiful  objects  the  most  ordinary 
and  most  common. 
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-Solutos 


Uui  capUit  risus  hominum,  famamque  dicacii 

Affbctat,  niger  est ;  hunc,  tu  Romane,  caveto. 

Hor.  1  Sat.  iv.  83. 

Who  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  etrives  to  raise. 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise,*   ■ 
This  man  is  vile ;  here,  Roman,  fix  ycftir  mark ; 
Hia  soul  is  black,  as  bis  comidexion  |8  dark. 

FraneU. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  1. 

Nkter  were  men  so  perplexed  as  a  select 
company  of  us  were  this  evening  with  a  couple 
of  professed  wits,  who,  through  our  ill-fortune, 
and  their  own  confidence,  had  thought  fit  to  pin 
themselves  upon  a  gentleman  who  had  owned  to 
'  them,  that  he  was  going  to  meet  such  and  such 
persons,  and  named  us  one  by  one.  These  pert 
puppies  immediately  resolved  to  come  with  him ; 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  night 
entertained  each  other  with  impertinences,  to 
which  we  were  perfect  strangers.  I  am  come 
home  very  much  tired ;  for  the  afiliction  was  so 
irksome  to  me,  that  it  surpasses  all  other  I  ever 
knew,  insomuch*  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon  this 
sorrow  with  pleasure,  though  it  is  past 

An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most 
desirable  quality  a  man  can  have;  and  for  that 
reason  coxcombs  will  take  upon  them  to  be 
familiar  with  people  whom  they  never  saw  be- 
fore. What  adds  to  the  vexation  of  it  is,  that 
they  will  act  upon  the  foot  of  knowing  you  by 
fame;  and  rally  with  you,  as  they  call  It,  by  re- 
peating what  your  enemies  say  of  you;  and  cgurt 
you,  as  they  think,  by  uttering  to  your  face,  at 
a  wrong  time,  all  the  kind  things  your  friends 
speak  of  you  in  your  absence. 

These  people  are  the  more  dreadful,  the  more 
they  have  of  what  is  uspally  called  wit :  for  a 
lively  imagination,  when  it  is  not  governed  by  a 
good  understanding,  makes  such  miserable  ha- 
vock  both  in  conversation  and  business,  that  it 
lays  you  defenceless,  and  fearful  to  throw  the 
least  word  in  its  way,  that  may  give  it  new 
matter  for  its  further  errors. 

Tom  Mercct  has  as  quick  a  fancy  as  any  one 
living ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  man  can  bear 
him  half  an  hour.  His  purpose  is  to  entertain, 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  what  is  said, 
so  it  be  what  is  called  well  said;  as  if  a  man 
must  bear  a  wound  with  patience,  because  he 
that  pushed  at  you  came  up  with  a  good  air  and 
mien.  That  part  of  life  which  we  spend  in  com- 
pany is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  moments ; 
and  therefore  I  think  our  behaviour  in  it  should 
have  its  laws,  ds  well  as  the  part  of  our  being 
which  is  generally  esteemed  the  more  important. 
Fr6m  hence  it  is,  that  from  long  experience  I 
have  made  it  a  maxim.  That  however  we  may 
pretend  to  take  satisfaction  in  sprightly  mirth 
and  high  jollity,  there  is  no  great  pleasure  in 


any  company  where  the  basis  of  the  society  is 
not  mutual  good-will.  When  this  is  in  the  rooos, 
every  trifling  circumstance,  the  most  minute  ac- 
cident, the  absurdity  of  a  servant,  the  repetition 
of  an  old  story,  the  look  of  a  man  when  ho  is 
telling  it,  the  most  indifierent  and  the  most  (vdi- 
nary  occurrepces,  are  matters  which  produce 
mirth  and  good-humour.  I  went  to  spend  an 
hour  afler  this  manner  with  some  friends,  who 
enjoy  it  in  perfection  whenever  they  meet,  when 
those  destroyers  above-mentioned  came  in  npon 
us.  Theire  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has 
any  notion  of  distinction  of  superiority  to  on« 
another,  either  in  their  fortunes  or  their  talents, 
when  they  are  in  company.  Or  if  any  reflectioi 
to  ^e  contrary  occurs  in  their  thoughts,  itonlv 
strikes  a  delignt  upon  their  minds,  that  so  much 
wisdom  and  powei*  is  in  possession  of  one  whom 
they  love  and  esteem* 

In  these  my  lucubrations,  I  have  frequently 
dwelt  upon  this  one  topic  .  The  above  maxim 
would  make  short  work  for  us  reformers ;  for  it 
is  only  want  of  making  this  a  position  that  ren- 
ders  some  characters  bad,  which  would  other- 
wise be  good.  Tom  Mercet  means  no  man  ill, 
but  does  ill  to  every  body.  His  ambition  is  to 
be  witty ;  and  to  carry  on  that  design,  be  breaks 
through  all  things  that  other  people  hold  sacred. 
If  he  thought  that  wit  was  no  Way  to  be  used 
but  to  the  advantage  of  society,  that  sprightli- 
ness  would  have  a  new  turn;  and  we  shouU 
expect  what  he  is  gtnng  to  say  with  satisfaction 
instead  of  fbar.  It  is  no  exoose  for  being  mis- 
chievous, that  a  m&n.  iB  mischievous  without 
malice;  nor  will  it  be  thought  an  atonement, 
that  the  ill  was  done  not  to  injure  the  party  con- 
cerned, but  to  divert  the  indifferent 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  great  error,  that  we 
shonld  not  profess  honesty  in  conversation,  as 
much  as  in  commerce.  If  we  consider,  that 
there  is  no  greater  misfortune  than  to  be  ill-re- 
ceived ;  where  we  love  tho  tunring  a  man  to 
ridicule  among  his  friends,  we  rob  him  of  greater 
enjoy mente  than  he  could  have  purchased  by. 
his  wealth ;  yet  he  that  laughs  at  him  woulda 
perhaps,  be  the  last  man  who  would  hurt  him  in 
this  case  of  less  consequence.  It  has  been  said, 
the  history  of  Don  Quixotte  utterly  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  gallantry  in  the  Spanish  nation ; 
and  1  believe  we  may  say  much  more  truly, 
that  the  humour  of  ridicule  has  done  as  mudi 
injury  to  the  trup  relish  of  company  in  England. 

Such  satisfactions  as  arise  from  the  secret 
comparison  of  ourselves  to  others,  with  relation 
to  their  inferior  fortunes  or  merit,  are  mean  and 
unworthy.  The  trne  and  high  state  of  oonver- 
sation  is,  when  men  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  each  other  upon  such  subjects,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  as  would  be  pleasant  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  folly  in  the  world ;  for  it  is  but  a 
low  condition  of  wit  in  one  man,  which  depends 
upon  folly  in  another. 

P.  S.  I  was  here  interrupted  by  the  receipt  of 
my  letters,  among  which  is  one  &om  a  lady, 
who  is  not  a  little  offended  at  my  translation  of 
the  discourse  between  Adam  and  Eve.  She 
pretends  to  tell  me  my  own,  as  she  calls  it,  and 
quotes  several  passages  in  my  works,  which 
tend  to  tho  utter  disunion  of  man  and  wife. 
Her  epistle  will  best  express  hor.    I  have  made 
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an  extract  of  it,  and  shoJl  insert  the  most  ma- 
terial passages. 

'  I  sappoae  yoa  know  we  viomen  are  not  too 
apt  to  fi>rg^ve :  for  which  reason,  before  you 
concern  yourself  any  furthqr  with  our  sex,  I 
would  advise  you  to  answer  what  is  said  against 
Tou  by  those  of  your  own.  I  inclose  to  you 
basiness  enough,  until  you  are  ready  for  your 
promise  of  being  witty.  You  must  not  expect 
to  say  what  you  please,  without  admitting  others 
to  take  the  same  liberty.  Marry  come  up!  you 
a  Censor  7  Pray  read  over  aJ]  these  pamphlets, 
and  these  notes  upon  your  lucubrations ;  by  that 
time  you  shall  hear  further.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
from  snch  as  you,  that  people  learn  to  be  censo. 
nous,  for  which  I  and  all  our  sex  have  an  utter 
aversion ;  when  once,  people  oome  to  take  the 
liberty  to  wound  reputations ^ 

This  b  the  main  body  of  the  letter ;  but  she 
luds  me  turn  over,  and  there  I  finds 

'  Ma.  BipKER8TAFF,^If  yott  will  draw  Mrs. 
Cicelj  Trippet,  according  to  the  inclosed  des- 
cription, I  will  forgive  you  all/  > 

'  To  Isaac  Bickerstaffy  Esquire : 

^The  humble  petition  of  Joshua  Fairlove,  of 
Stepney,  showeth : 

*  That  your  petitioner  is  a  general  lover,  who, 
ftr  some  months  last  past,  has  made  it  his  whole 
boainess  to  frequent  the  by-paths  and  roads  near 
his  dwelUngi  for  no  otlier  purpose  but  to  hand 
such  of  the  nir  sex  as  are  obliged  to  pass  through 
them. 

*  That  he  has  been  at  great  expense  for  clean 
gloves  to  ofibr  bis  hand  with. 

*  That  towards  the  evening  he  approaches  near 
Jjmdon^  and  emplo3rs  himself  as  a  convoy  to- 
wards  home. 

*  Tour  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays, 
that  lor  such  his  humble  services,  he  may  be  al« 
lowed  the  title  of  an  Esquire.* 

Mr,  Morphew  has  orders  to  carry  the  proper 
instruments ;  and  the  petitioner  is  hereailer  to 
be  writ  to  upon  gilt  paper,  by  the  title  of  Jo- 
fihna  Fairlove,  ESsquire. 


Na  320.]  Tuesday,  September  5, 1710. 

Insani  sapieas  nomen  ferat,  lequuB  ini^ui. 
Ultra  qoain  satis  est,  virtatem  si  petal  ipeam. 

Hor.  1  Ep.  vi.  1& 

Svea  virtue,  when  purra'd  with  warmth  extreme. 
Turns  iato  vies,  and  fools  tbe  sagos  fame. 

Frends, 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  4, 

Hatino  received  many  letters  filled  with  com- 
pliments and  acknowledgments  for  my  late  use- 
fill  discovery  of  the  political  barometer,  I  shall 
here  communicate  to  the  public  an  account  of 
my  ecdesiattiaU  thermometer,  the  latter  giving 
as  manifest  prognostications  of  the  chancres  and 
revolutions  in  Church,  as  the  fiirmer  does  of 
those  in  State ;  and  both  of  them  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  every  prudent  subject  who 
is  resolved  to  keep  what  he  has,  and  get  ^v-hc^t 
he  can. 

The  cAureA-thermometer,  which  I  aia  niw  to 


treat  of|  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the  time 
when  Uiat  religious  prince  put  some  to  death 
for  owning  the  pope^s  supremacy,  and  others  for 
denying  t(ansubstantiation.  I  do  not  find,  how- 
ever, any  great  use  made  of  this  instrument,' 
until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  learned  and  vigi- 
lant priest  or  minister,  for  he  frequently  wrot^ 
himself  both  one  and  the  other,  who  was  some 
time  vicar  of  Bray,  This  gentlemair  lived  in 
his  vicarage  to  a  good  old  age ;  and,  afler  having 
seen  several  successions  of  his  neighbouring 
clergy  either  burned  or  banished,  departed  this 
life  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  never  d<$- 
serted  his  flock,  and  died  vicar  of  Bray*  As  this 
glass  was  first  designed  to  calculate  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  in  religion,  as  it  raged  in 
popery,  or  as  it  cooled  and  gsew  temperate  in 
the  Reformation;  it  was  marked  at  several  dis- 
tances, af\er  the  manner  our  ordinary  thermo- 
meter is  to  this  day,  viz.  *  Extreme  Heat,  Sultry 
Heat,  Very  Hot,  Hot,  Warm,  Temperate,  Cold, 
Just  Freezing,  Frost,  Hard  Frost,  Great  Frost, 
Extreme  Cold.' 

It  is  well  known,  that  Toricelius,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  common  weather-glass,  made  the  ex- 
periment in  a  long  tube,  which  held  thirty-two 
feet  of  water  ;  and  that  a  more  modern  virtuoso, 
finding  such  a  machine  altogether  unwieldy  and 
useless,  and  considering  that  thirty-two  inches 
of  quicksilver  weighed  as  much  as  so  many  feet 
of  water  in  a  tube  of  the  same  circumference, 
invented  that  sizeable  instrument  which  is  now 
in  use.    After  this  manner,  that  I  might  adapt 
the  thermometer  I  am  now  speaking  of  to  the 
present  constitution  of  our  Church,  as  divided 
into  High  and  Low,  I  have  made  some  neces- 
sary variations  both  in  the  tube  and  tlie  fluid  it 
contains.    In  the  first  place,  I  ordered  a  tube  to 
be  cast  in  a  planetary  hour,  and  took  .care  to  seal 
it  hermetically,  when  the  sun  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Saturn.    I  then  took  the  proper  pre- 
cautions about  the  fluid,  which  is  a  compound 
of  two  very  difierent  liquors;  one  of'  them  a 
spirit  drawn  out  of  a  strong  heady  wine ;  the 
other  a  particular  sort  of  rock-water,  colder  than 
ice,  and  clearer  than  crystal.    The  spirit  is  of 
a  red  fiery  colour,  and  so  very  apt  to  ferment, 
that  unless  it  be  mingled  with  a  proportion  of 
the  water,  or  pent  up  very  close,  it  will  burst 
the*  vessel  that  holds  it,  and  fly  up  in  fume  and 
smoke.    The  water,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  such 
a  subtle  piercing  cold,  that,  unless  it  be  mingled 
with  a  proportion  of  the  spirits,  it  will  tfina  al- 
most through  every  thing  that  it  is  put  into ;  and 
seems  to  ^  of  the  same  nature  as  the  water 
mentioned  by  Quintus  Curtius*  which,  says  the 
historian,  could  be  contained  in  nothing  but  in 
the  hoof,  or,  as  the  Oxford  manuscript  has  it,  in 
the  skull  of  an  ass.  The  thermometer  is  marked 
according  to  the  following  figure ;  which  I  set 
down  at  length,  not  only  to  give  my  reader  a 
clear  idea  of  it,  but  also  to  fill  up  my  paper : 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

ZeaL 

Church. 

Moderation. 
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Lukewarmnesi. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  church  is 
placed  in  the  middle  point  of  the  j^lass,  between 
Zeal  and  Moderation;  the  situation  in  vi'hich 
che  always  flourishes,  and  in  which  every  good 
Enjrlishman  wishes  her,  who  is  a  friend  to  the 
constitotlbn  of  his  country.  However,  when  it 
mounts  to  Zeal,  it  is  not  amiss-;  and  when  it 
sinks  to  Moderation,  is  still  in  a  most  admirable 
temper.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  once  it 
begins  to  rise,  it  has.  still  an  fnclination  to  as- 
cend ;  insomuch  that  it  is  apt  to  climb  up  from 
Zeal  to  Wrath,  and  from  Wrath  to  Persecution, 
which  always  ends  in  Ignorance,  and  very  of\en 
proceeds  from  it.  In  the  same  manner  it  fre- 
quently takes  its  progress  through  the  lower 
half  of  the  glass  ;  and  when  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fall,  will  gradually  descend  from  Moderation 
to  Lukewarmness,  and  from  Lukewarmness  to 
Infidelity,  which  very  of\en  terminates  in  Ig- 
norance, and  always  proceeds  from  it. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ordinary 
thermometer  will  be  affected  by  the  breathing  of 
people  who  are  in  the  room  where  it  stands ;  and 
indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  to  conceive,  how 
the  glass  I  am  now  describing,  will  fall  by  the 
breath  of  a  mullilude  crying  *  Popery ;'  or,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  how  it  will  rise  when  the  same 
multitude,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  cry  out  in 
the  same  breath,  *  The  churcli  is  in  danger.' 

As  soon  an  I  had  finished  this  my  glass,  and 
adjusted  it  to  the  above-meni(ioned  scale  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  I  might  make  proper  experiments 
with  it,  I  carried  it  under  my  cloak  to  several 
coffee-houses,  and  other  places  of  resort  about 
this  grfeat  city.  At  Saint  Jameses  coffee-house 
the  liquor  stood  at  Moderation ;  but  at  WilVs^ 
to  my  great  surprise,  it  subsided  to  the  very 
lowest  mark  on  tlje  glass.  At  the  Grecian,  it 
mounted -but  just  one  point  higher ;  at  the  Rain, 
bow  it  still  ascended  two  degrees;  ChihVs  fetched 
it  up  to  Zeal ;  and  other  adjacent  coffee-houses, 
to  Wrath. 

It  fell  in  the  lower  half  of  the  glass  as  I  went 
furtiher  into  the  city,  until  at  length  it  settled  at 
Moderation,  where  it  continued  all  the  time  I 
staid  about  the  Exchange,  as  also  while  I  passed 
by  the  Bank.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  no- 
tics  that,  through  the  whole  course  of  my  re- 
marks,  I  never  observed  my  glass  to  rise  at  the 
flame  time  the  stocks  did. 

To  complete  the  experiment,  I  prevailed  upon 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  works  under  me  in  the 
Occult  Sciences,  to  make  a  progress  with  my 
glass  through  tiie  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  after  his  return,  to  present  me  with  a  regis- 
ter of  his  observations.  I  guessed  beforehand 
at  the  temper  of  several  places  he  passed  tlirough, 
by  the  characters  they  have  had  time  out  of 
mind.  Thus,  that  facetious  divine,  Dr.  Fuller, 
speaking  of  the  town  of  Banbury^  near  a  bun- 
dred  years  ago,  tells  us,  it  was  a  place  famous 
for  oakos  and  zeal,  which  I  find  by  my  glass  is 
true  to  this  day  as  to  tlie  latter  part  of  this  de- 
scription ;  tliough  I  must  confess,  it  is  not  in  the 
same  reputation  for  cakes  that  it  was  in  the 
time  of  that  learned  autlior ;  and  thus  of  otlier 


places.  In  short,  I  haye  now  by  me,  dlg^ested  in 
an  alphabetical  order,  all  the  counties,  corpora* 
tions,  and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  with  their 
respective  tempers,  as  they  stand  related  to 
my  thermometer.  But. this  I  shall  keep  to  my- 
self, because  I  would  by  no  means  do  any  thing 
tliat  may  seem  to  influence  any  ensuing  elec- 
tions. 

The  point  of  doctrine  which  I  would  propa. 
gate  by  iJiis  my  invtntion,  is  the  same  which 
was  long  ago  advanced  by  that  able  teacher  Ho> 
race,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  my  text  for  this 
discourse.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  over- 
shoot ourselves  in  the  pursuits  even  of  virtue. 
Whether  2ieal  or  Moderation  be  the  point  w^ 
Tiim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  frost 
out  of  tlie  other.  But,  aias!  the  world  is  too 
wise  to  want  such  a  precaution.  The  terms 
High  church  and  Low  church,  as  commonly 
used,  do  not  so  much  denote  a  principle,  as 
they  distinguish  a  party.  They  are  like  words 
of  battle,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
original  signification  ;  but  are  only  given  out  to 
keep  a  body  of  men  togetlier,  and  to  let  them 
know  friends  from  enemies. 

I  must  confess  I  have  considered,  with  0ome 
little  attention,  the  influence  which  the  opinions 
of  these  great  national  sects  have  upon  their 
practice  ;  and  do  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  un- 
accountable things  of  oar  times,  that  multitudes 
of  honest  gentlemen,  who  entirely  agree  in  their 
lives,  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  difier  in 
tlicir  religion. 


No.  221.]  Thurnday^  September  7, 1710. 


-Sicut  mcus  est  mos, 


Neacio  quid  meditaiia  nuganun,  et  tolas  in  illia. 

Hot.  1  Sat.  ix.  1. 

Musing,  as  wont,  on  this  and  that, 

Such  trifles,  as  I  know  not  what.  FrumeU. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  6. 

As  I  was  this  morning  going  out  of  my  house, 
a  little  boy  in  a  black  coat  deUvered  me  the  fbl- 
lowing  letter.  Upon  asking  who  he  was,  he  told 
me,  tliat  be  belonged  to  my  lady  Gimcrack.  f 
did  not  at  first  recollect  the  name ;  bat,  upon  in- 
quiry, I  found  it  to  be  the  widow  of  sir  Nichiv 
las,  whose  legacy  I  lately  gave  some  accoont  of 
to  the  world.    The  letter  ran  thus:  *    * 

*  Mr.  Bickerstatf, — I  hope  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  widow 
Gimcrack.  Yqu  know,  sir,  that  I.  have  lately 
lost  a  very  whimsical  husband,  who,  I  find,  by 
one  of  your  last  week*s  papers,  was  not  alto- 
getlier  a  stranger  to  you.  When  I  married 
this  gentleman,  he  had  a  very  handsome  estate ; 
but  upon  buying  a  set  of  microscopes,  he  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  from 
which  time  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
hini  apeak  as  other  peovle  did^  or  talk  in  a  manner 
that  any  of  his  family  could  understand  him. 
Ho  used,  how^evcr,  to  pass  away  his  time  very 
innocently  in  conversation  with  several  mem- 
bers of  that  learned  body :  for  which  reason,  I 
never  advised  him  against  tlieir  company  for 
several  vears,  until  at  last  I  found  his  brain 
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quite  turned  with  their  disconrsee.    The  first 
symptom  which  he  discovered  of  his  being  a 
virtuotOf  as  yoa  coll  him,  poor  man  !  was  alxHit 
fifleen  years  9go;  when  he  gave  me  positive 
orders  to  torn  off*  an  old  weeding  woman,  that 
had  been  employed  in  the  family  for  some  years. 
He  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  weed,  and  that  it 
was  his  design  to  let  his  garden  produce  what  it 
pleased  ;  so  that,  you  may  be  sure,  it  makes  a 
very  pleasant  show  as  it  now  lies.     About  the 
■aine  time  he  took  a  humour  to  ramble  up  and 
dosvQ  the  country,  and  would  of\cn  bring  home 
with  him  his  pockets  full  of  moss  and  pebbles. 
This,  you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  a  heavy  heart; 
though  at  the  same  time  I  must  needs  say,  he 
had  the  character  of  a  very  honest  man,  not- 
withstanding he  was  reckoned  a  little  weak,  un- 
til he  began  to  sell  his  estate,  and  buy  those 
etrange  baubles  that  you  have  taken  nolloe  of. 
Upon  midsummer-day  last,  as  he  was  walking 
with  me  in  the  fields,  he  saw  a  very  odd -coloured 
butterfly  just  before  us.     I  observed  that  he  im- 
roediatcly  changed  colour,  like  a  man  that  is 
sarprised  with  a  piece  of  good  luck  ;  and  telling 
ine,  that  it  was  what  he  had  looked  ibr  above 
these  twelve  years,  he  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
followed  it.     1  lost  sight  of  them  both  in  Jess 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;   but  my  husband 
continued  the  chacc  over  iiQiige  and  ditch  until 
about  sunset ;  at  which  time,  as  I  was  after- 
wards told,  he  caught  the  butterfly  as  she  rested 
herself  upon  a  cabbage,  near  five  miles  from 
the  place  where  iie  first  put  her  up.     He  was 
here  lifted  from  the  ground  by  some  passengers 
ia  a  very  fainting  condition,  and  brought  home 
to  DM  about  midnight.  •  His  violent  exercise 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  grew  upon  him 
by  degr^d,  and  at  last  carried  him  off.     In  one 
of  the  intervals  of  his  distemper  he  called  to  me, 
and,  after  having  excused  himself  for  running 
out  his  estate,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  always 
beea  more  industrious  to  improve  his  mind  than 
his  fortune,  and  that  his  family  must  rather 
value  themselves  upon  his  memory  as  he  was 
a  wise  man,  than  a  rich  one.     He  then  told  me 
thtt  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans  for  a 
man  to  give  his  slaves  their  liberty  when  he 
Ifty  Bpon  his  death*be4     I  could  not  imagine 
what  this  meant,  until,  after  having  a  little  com- 
posed himself,  he  ordered  me  to.  bring  him  a 
flea  which  he  had  kept  for  several  months  in  a 
chain,  with  a  design,  as  he  said,  to  give  it  its 
fnaammission.    This  was  done  accordingly.  He 
then  made  the  will,  which  I  have  since  seen 
printed  in  your  works  word  for  word.     Only  I 
niust  take  notice,  that  you' have  omitted  the  co- 
dicil, in  which  ho  left  a  larjjo  Concha  Veveris, 
M  it  is  there  called,  to  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society^  who  was  oflen  with  him  in  his  sickness, 
^nd  assisted  him  in  his  wilL     And  now,  sir,  I 
cofne  to  the  chief  businesH  of  my  letter,  which 
w  to  desire  your  friendship  and  assistance  in 
the  disposal  of  those  many  rarities  and  curiosi- 
ties which  lie  \x\K>n  my  liands.     If  you  know 
wi^  one  that  has  an  occasion  for  a  parcel  of 
dried  spiders,  I  will  sell  them  a  pennyworth.  I 
could  likewise  let  any  one  have  a  bargain  of 
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cockle-shells.  I  woald  also  desire  ydur  advice 
whether  I  had  best  sell  my  beetles  in  a  lump, 
or  by  retail.  The  gentleman  above-mentioned, 
who  was  my  husband^s  friend,  would  have  me 
make  an  auction  of  all  his  goods,  and  is  now 
drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  every  particular  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  two  following  words  m 
great  letters  over  the  head -of  them,  Avctio  Oim- 
crackiana.  But,  upon  talking  with  him,  I  be- 
gin  to  suspect  he  is  as  mad  as  poor  sir  Nicholas 
was.  Your  advice  in  all  these  particulars  will 
be  a  great  piece  of  charity  to,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

•ELIZABETH  GIMCRACK.» 

I  shall  answer  the  foregoing  letter,  and  give 
the  widow  my  best  advice,  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
out  chapmen  for  the  wares  which  she  has  to  put 
off.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  give  my  reader 
the  sight  of  a  letter,  which  I  have  receivbd 
from  another  fenlale  correspondent  by  the  same 
poBt< 

*  Good  Mr.  Bicker  staff,-—!  am  convinced 
by  a  late  paper  of  yours,  that  a  passionate  wo- 
mah,  who  among  the  pommon  people  goes  un- 
der the  nfiime  of  a  scold,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
supportable creatures  in  tho  world.  But,  alas  ! 
sir,  what  can  we  do  7  I  have  made  a  thousand 
tows  and  resolutions  every  morning,  to  guard 
myself  against  this  frailty  ;  but  have  generally 
broken  them  before  dinner,  and  could  never  in 
my  liic  hold  out  until  the  second  course  was  set 
upon  the  table.  What  most  troubles  me  is, 
that  my  husband  is  as  patient  and  good-natured 
as  your  own  worship,  or  any  man  living,  can  be. 
Pray  give  me  some  directions,  for  I  would  ob- 
serve the  strictest  and  severest  rules  yoa  can 
think  of  to  cure  myself  of  this  distemper,  which 
is  apt  to  fall  into  my  tongue  every  moment— I 
am,  sir,  your  most  hmiihle  servant,  &c.* 

In  answer  to  this  most  unfortunate  lady,  I 
must  acquaint  her,  that  there  is  now  in  town  an 
ingenious  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
undertakes  to  core  all  the  vices  and  defects  of 
the  mind  by  inward  medicines  or  outward  ap- 
plications. I  dhall  give  the  world  an  account 
of  his  patients  and  his  cures  in  other  papers, 
when  I  shall  *be.  more  at  leisure  to  treat  upon 
this  subject.  I  shall  only  here  inform  my  cor- 
respondent, that,  for  tlie  benefit  of  such  ladies 
as  are  troubled  with  virulent  tongues,  he  has 
prepared  a  cold  bath,  over  which  there  is  fks- 
tenedf  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  a  very  conve. 
nicnt  chair,  curiously  gilt  and  carved.  When 
the  patient  is  seated  in  this  chair,  the  doctor 
lifls  up  the  pole,  and  gives  her  two  or  three 
total  immersions  in  the  cold  bath,  until  snch 
time  as  she  has  quite  lost  the  use  of  speech. 
This  operation  so  efTcctually  chills  the  tongue, 
arid  refrigerates  the  blood,  that  a  woman,  who 
at  lur  entrance  into  the  chair  is  extremely  pa8< 
sionate  and  sonorous,  will  come  out  as  silent 
and  gentle  as  a  lamb.  The  doctor  told  me,  he 
would  not  practice  this  experiment  upon  women 
of  fashion,  had  not  he  seen  it  made  upon  those 
of  meaner  condition  with  very  good  effect. 
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No.  222.]        Saturday,  September  9, 1710. 


-Chrysidis  udas 


Ebriua  ante  sores  extincta  cum  face  cantat. 

Perjfius,  fiat.  V.  165. 

Shall  I,  at  Chrysis'  donr»  the  night  prolongs 
With  midnight  serenade,  or  druoken  song  ? 

R.  fVjfnne. 

From  my  oum  Apartmtnty  September  8. 

Whereas,  by  letters  from  Nottingham,  we 
have  advice  that  the  young  ladies  of  that  place 
complain  for  want  of  sleep,  by  reason  of  certain 
riotous  lovers,  who  for  this  last  summer  have 
very  much  infested  the  streets  of  that  eminent 
city,  with  violins  and  bass-viols,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  four  in  the  morning-,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  many  of  her  majesty's 
peaceable  subjects :  And  whereas  I  have  been 
importuned  to  publish  some  edict  against  those 
midnight  alarms,  which,  under  the  name  of 
serenades,  do  greatly  annoy  many  well-disposed 
persons,  not  only  in  the  place  above-mentioned^ 
but  also  in  most  of  the  polite  towns  of  this 
island ;  I  have  taken  that  matter  into  my  seri- 
ous considcratiou,  and  do  find  that  this  custom 
is  by  no  means  to  be  indulged  in  this  country 
and  climate.  • 

It  is  indeed  very  unaccountable,  that  most  of 
oar  British  youth  should  take  such  great  delight 
in  these  nocturnal  expeditions.  Your  robust 
true-born  Briton,  that  has  not  yet  felt  the  force 
of  flames  and  darts,  has  a  natural  inclination  to 
break  windows;  while  those,  whose  natural 
ruggedness  has  been  soothed  and  softened  by 
gentle  passions,  have  as  strong  a  propensity  to 
languish  under  them,  especially  if  they  have  a 
fiddler  behind  them  to  utter  their  complaints ; 
for,  as  the  custom  prevails  at  present,  there  is 
scarce  a  young  man  of  Any  fashion  in  a  corpo- 
ration, who  does  not  make  love  with  the  town- 
music  The  waits  oflen  help  him  through  his 
courtship ;  and  my  friend  Banister*  has  told  me 
be* was  proffered  five  hundred  pounds  by  a 
young  fellow*  to  play  but  one  winter  under  the 
window  of  a  lady  that  was  a  great  fortune,  but 
n^ore  cruel  than  ordmary.  One  would  think 
they  hoped  to  conquer  their  mistresses*  hearts 
as  people  tame  hawks  and  eagles,  by  keep, 
ing  them  awake,  or  breaking  their  sleep  when 
they  are  fallen  into  it 

I  have  endeavoured  to  eeareh  into  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  impertinent  way  of  making  love* 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  is  of  .great 
antiquity.  If  we  may  believe  monsieur  Dacier 
and  other  critics,  Horace's  tenth  Ode  of  the 
third  book  was  originally  a  serenade.  And  if  I 
was  disposed  to  show  my  learning,  I  could  pro- 
duce a  line  of  him  in  another  place,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  burden  of  an  ojd  heathen 
serenade. 


•  Mr.  John  Banister  wns  educated  under  his  father 
a  musician,  ef  both  the  same  names,  whom  Charles  II. 
sent  into  France  Tor  his  improvement  on  llie  violin.— 
The  father  died  in  1679.  His  son,  probably  the  gentle- 
man here  mentioned,  was  likewise  a  composer,  and  at 
*  the  bead  of  the  band  in  Drury-lano,  wlierehe  continued 
to  {day  the  first  violin  till  about  1720,  wlien  he  was 
succeeded  by  Carbonelli. 


Audis  minus,  ec  mious  jam, 

'  Me  tuo  lonj^as  pereunte  nocies, 

Lydia,  dormis  V  Hor.  LOd.  xzv.  8. 

Now  less  and  less  assail  thine  ear 

These  plaints,  '  Ah!  sleepest  thou,  my  dear. 

While  I  whole  nights,  thy  true  love  here 

'  Am  dying  V 
Francis, 

But  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  many 
learned  men  upon  this  subject,  I  rather  agree 
with  them  who  look  upon  this  custom,  as  now 
practised,  to  have  been  introduced  by  castrated 
musicians;  who  found  out  this  method  of  ap- 
plying  themselves  to  their  mistresses  at  these 
hours,  when  men  of  hoarser  voices  express 
their  passions  in  a  more  vulgar  method.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  your  Italian  eunuchs 
do  practice  this  manner  of  courtship  to  this 
day. 

But  whoever  were  the  persons  that  first 
thought  of  the  serenade,  the  authors  of  all 
countries  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  in- 
vention to  Italy. 

There  are  two  oitpumstances,  which  qualified 
that  country  above  alt  others  for  this  midnight 
music. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  was  the  soflneas  of 
their  climate. 

This  gave  the  lover  opportunities  of  being 
abroad  in  the  air,  or  of  lying  upon  the  eartS 
whole  hours  togeth^,  without  fear  of  damps  tv 
dews ;  but  as  ror  our  tramontane  lovers,  when 
they  begin  their  midnight  complaint  with, 

My  lodging  upon  the  cold  ground  is,* 

we  are  not  to  imderstand  them  in  the  rigour  of 
the  letter;  since  it  would  be  impoesibS  for  a 
British  swain  to  condole  himself  long  in  that 
situation,  without  really  dying  fbr  his  piistress. 
A  man  might  as  well  serenade  in  Greenland  as 
in  our  region.  Milton  -seems  to  have  had  in  his 
thoughts  the  absurdity  of  these  northern  seren. 
ades,  in  the  censure  which  he  passes  upon  them : 


-Or  midnight  ball. 


Or  serenade,  which  the  starved  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  oflen  pitied,  in  a 
winter  night,  a  vocal  masician,  and  have  attri- 
buted many  of  his  trills  and  quavers  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  weather. 

The  second  circumstance,  which  inclined  the 
Italians  to  this  custom,  was  that  musical  genius 
which  is  so  universal  among  them.  Nothing-  is 
more  frequent  in  'that  coimtry,  than  to  hear  a 
cobbler  working  to  an  opera-tune.  You  can 
scarce  see  a  porter  that  has  not  one  nail  much 
longer  than  the  rest,  which  you  will  find  upon 
inquiry,  is  cherished  fbr  some  instrument  In 
short,  there  is  not  a  labourer,  or  handicraftman, 
that,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  does  not  relieve 
himself  with  solos  and  sonatas. 

The  Italian  sootlies  his  mistress  with  a  plain- 
tive  voice;  and  bewails  himself  in  such  melting 
music,  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  sympa- 
thizes with  him  in  his  sorrow. 


*The  first  line  of  an  old  soni;  in  a  trasri -comedy,  call- 
ed '  The  Rivals,'  4to.  1C68,  ascribed  to  sir  WiUiam  Da- 
venant. 
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Ctaalis  popolea  mauena  Philomela  sub  umbra 

Flel  nocteio,  ramoque  sedens,  miserabile  carmen 
Integral,  ctmaestis  late  locaquestibua  impleL 

f^irg.  Geor.  iv.  5)1. 

Thus  Philomel  beneath  the  poplar  shade 

With  plaintive  murmurs  warbles  thro'  the  glade--' 

Her  notes  bannonious  tedious  nightjt  prolong, 

And  echo  multiplies  the  mournful  song.      R.  fVfnne. 

On  the  coatrary,  our  hones^  conntrynien  have 
•0  little  an  inclination  to  mnsiCf  that  they  seldom 
be^in  to  sing  until  they  are  drunk ;  which  also 
is  usually  the  time  when  they  are  moet  disposed 
to  serenade. 


No.  233.]       Tuesday^  September  12, 171U. 

For  When  upon  their  unjl^ot  heirs, 

Th*  entail  themselves  and  aH  that 's  theirs, 

What  blinder  bargain  e'er  was  driv'n 

Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven. 

To  pass  themselves  away,  and  turn 

Their  children's  tenants  ere  they  're  boro.    Hud. 

I^rom  my  own  Apartment^  September  It. 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  solicited  by  Clarinda, 
FlaTia,  and  Lysetta,  to  re^assume  my  discourse 
ooneerningf  the-methods  of  disposing  honourably 
the  unmarried  part  of  the  world,  and  taktns  off 
those  bars  to  it«  jointures  and  settlements;  which 
are  not  only  the  greatest  impediments  towards 
entering  into  that  atate,  but  also  the  frequent 
envaes  of  distrust  and  animosity  in  it  afler  it  is 
consummated.  I  have  with  very  much  atten* 
tion  considered  this  case ;  and,  among  all  the 
obserraiions  that  I  have  made  through  a  long 
oonnw  of  years,  I  have  thought  the  coldness  of 
wives  to  their  husbands,  as  well  as  disrespect 
from  children  to  parents,  to  arise  from  this  one 
source.  This  trade  for  minds  and  bodies  in  the 
lump,  without  regard  to  either,  but  as  they  are 
■accompanied  with  sueh  sums  of  money,  ahd 
such  parcels  of  land,  cannot  but  produce  a  com- 
merce between  the  parties  concerned,  suitable 
to  the  mean  motives  upon  which  they  at  first 
came  together.  I  have  heretofore  given  an  ac- 
count. Chat  this  method  of  making  settlements 
was  first  invented  by  a  griping  lawyer,  who 
maile  use  of  the  covetous  tempers  of  the  parents 
.of  each  side,  to  force  two  young  people  into  these 
vile  measures  of  difiidence,  for  no  other  end  but 
to  increase  the  skins  of  parchment,  by  which 
they  were  put  into  each  other's  possession  out 
of  each  other's  power.  The  law  of  our  country 
has  given  an  ample  and  generous  provision  for 
the  wife,  even  the  third  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  left  to  her  good-humour  and  his  gratitude 
the  expectation  of  further  provision;  but  the 
fantastical  method  of  going  further,  with  rela. 
tioQ  to  their  heirs,  has  a  (bundation  in  nothing 
but  pride  and  folly :  for  as  kll  men  wish  their 
children  as  like  themselves,  and  as  much  better 
as  they  can  possibly,  it  seems  monstrous  that 
we  should  give  out  of  ourselves  the  opportunities 
of  rewarding  and  discouraging  them  according 
to  their  deserts.  This  wise  institution  has  no 
more  sense  in  it,  than  if  a  man  should  begin  a 
deed  with, '  Whereas  no  man  living  knows  how 
long  he  shall  continue  to  be  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, or  an  honest  man.  And  whereas  I,  B,  am 
^oing  to  enter  into  the. state  of  matrimony  with 


Mrs.  D.  therefore  I  shall  from  henceforth  make 
it  indifferent  to  me  whether  from  this  time  for- 
ward I  shall  be  a  fool  or  a  knave.  And,  there- 
fore, in  full  and  perfect  health  of  body,  and  a 
sound  mind,  not  knowing  which  of  my  cJiildren 
will  prove  better  or  worse,  I  give  to  my  first 
born,  be  he  perverse,  ungrateful,  impious,  or 
cruel,  the  lump  and  bulk  of  my  estate ;  and 
leave  one  year's  purchase  only  to  each  of  ray 
younger  children,  whether  tliey  shall  be  brave 
or  beautiful,  modest  or  honourable,  from  the 
time  of  the  date  hereof,  wherein  I  resign  my 
senses,  and  hereby  promise  to  employ  my  judg- 
ment no  further  in  the  distribution  oTmy  worldly 
goods  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof;  hereby 
further  confessing  and  covenanting,  that  I  am 
from  henceforth  married^  and  dead  in  law.' 

There  is  no  man  that  is  conversant  in  modpm 
settlements,  but  knows  this  is  an  exact  transla- 
tion of  what  is  inserted  in  these  instruments. 
Men's  passions  could  only  make  them  submit  to 
such  terms ;  and  therefore  all  unreasonable  bar- 
gains in  marriage  ought  to  be  set  aside,  as  well 
as  deeds  extorted  from  men  under  force,  or  in 
prison,  who  are  altogether  as  much  masters  of 
their  actions,  as  he  that  is  possessed  with  a  vio- 
lent passion. 

How  strangely  men  are  sometimes  partial  to 
themselves  appears  by  the  rapine  of  him  that 
has  a  daughter's  beauty  under  bis  direction. 
He  will  make  no  scruple  of  using  it  to  force 
from  her  lover  as  much  of  his  estate  as  is  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  §ame  time,  as  a 
justice  on  the  bench,  will  spare  no  pains  to  get 
a  man  hanged  that  has  taken  but  a  horse  from 
him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  legislature  will  in  due 
time  take  this  kind  of  robbery  into  consider, 
ation,  and  not  suffer  men  to  prey  upon  each 
other  when  they  are  about  makine^  the  most 
solemn  league,  and  entering  into  the  strictest 
bonds.  The  only  sure  remedy  is  to  fix  a  certain 
rate  on  every  woman's  fortune ;  one  4>rice  for 
that  of  a  maid,  and  another  for  that  of  a  widow : 
for  it  is  of  infinite  advantage,  that  there  should 
be  no  frauds  or  uncertainties  in  the  sale  of  oiir 
women. 

If  any  man  should  exceed  the  settled  rate,  he 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  afler  seven  years  are  over, 
by  which  time  bis  love  may  be  supposed  to  abate 
a  little,  if  it  is  not  founded  upon  reason,  to  re- 
nounce the  bargain,  and  be  freed  from  the  set- 
tlement upon  restoring  the  portion  ;  as  a  youth 
married  under  fourteen  years  old  may  be  off,  if 
he  pleases,  when  he  comes  to  age,  and  as  a  man 
is>  discharged  from  all  bargains  but  that  of  mar- 
riage, Aade  when  he  is  under  twenty-one. 

ft  grieves  me,  when  I  consider  that  these  re- 
straints upon  matrimony  take  away  the  advan- 
tage we  should  otherwise  have  over  other  coim- 
tries,  which  are  sunk  much  by  those  great 
checks  Upon  propagation,  the  convents.  It  is 
thought  chiefly  owing  to  these,  that  Italy  and 
Spain  want  above  half  their  complement  of 
people.  Were  the  price  of  wives  always  fixed 
and  settled,  it  would  contribute  to  filUng  the 
nation  more  than  all  the  encouragements  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  foreigners  to  transplant 
themselves  hither. 

I,  therefore,  as  censor  of  Britain,  tmtil  a  law 
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ie  made,  will  lay  down  rules  which  shall  be  ob* 
served,  with  penalty  of  degrading  all  that  break 
them,  into  Pretty  Fellows,  Smarts,  Squibs,  Hunt- 
inff-Horns,  Drums,  and  Bagpipes. 

The  females  thpit  are  guilty  of  breaking  my 
orders,  I  sliall  respectively  pronounce  to  be  Kitu, 
Hornpipes,  Dulcimers,  and  Kettle-drums.  Such 
widows  as  wear  the  spoils  of  one  husband,  I  will 
bury,  if  they  attempt  to  rob  another. 

I  ordain.  That  no  woman  ever  demand  one 
shilling  to  be  paid  after  her  husband's  death, 
more  £an  the  very  sum  she  brings  him,  or  an 
equivalent  for  it  in  land. 

That  no 'settlement  be  made,  in  which  the 
man  settles  on  his  children  more  than  the  re- 
version of  the  jointure,  or  the  value  of  it  in  mo. 
ney ;  so  that  at  his  death,  he  may  in  the  whole 
be  bound  to  pay  his  family  but  double  to  what 
he  has  received.  I  would  have  the  eldest,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  ha,ve  his  provision  out  of  this. 

When  men  are  not  able  to  come  up  to  those 
settlements  I  have  proposed,  I  would  have  them 
receive  so  much  of  the  portion  only  as  they  can 
come  up  to,  and  the  rest  to  go  to  the  woman  by 
way  of  pin-money,  or  separate  maintenance. 
In  this,  I  think,  I  determine  equally  between  the 
two  sexes. 

If  any  lawyer  varies  from  these  rules,  or  is 
above  two  days  in  drawing  a  marriage-settle- 
ment, or  uses  more  words  in  it  than  one  skin  ef 
parchment  will  contain,  or  takes  above  five 
pounds  for  drawing  it,  I  would  have  him  thrown 
over  the  bar.  . 

Were  these  rales  observed,  a  woman  with  a 
small  fortune,  and  a  great  deal  of  worth,  would 
be  sure  to  marry  according  to  her  deserts,  if 
the  man*s  estate  were  to  be  less  incumbered,  in 

Sroportion  as  her  fortune  is  less  than  he  might 
ave  with  others. 

A  man  of  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  not 
much  estate,  might  be  chosen  for  his  worth ; 
because  it  would  not  bo  difficult  for  him  to  make 
a  settlement. 

The  man  that  loves  a  woman  best,  would  not 
lose  her  for  not  being  able  to  bid  so  much  as  an- 
other, or  for  not  complying  with  an  extravagant 
demand. 

A  fine  woman  would  no  more  be  set  up  to 
auction  as  she  is  now.  When  a  man  puts  in  for 
her,  her  friends  or  herself  take  care  to  publish 
it;  and  the  man  that  was  the  first  bidder  is 
made  no  other  use  of  but  to  raise  the  price.  He 
that  loves  her  will  continue  in  waiting  as  long 
as  she  pleases,  if  her  fortune  be  thought  equal 
to  his ;  and,  under  pretence  of  some  failure  in 
the  rent-roll,  or  difficulties  in  drawing  the  set- 
tlement, he  is  put  •off  until  a  better  bargain  is 
made  with  another. 

All  the  rest  of  the  sex  that  are  not  rich  or 
beautiful  to  the  highest  degree,  are  plainly 
ffainers,  and  would  be  married  so  fast,  that  the 
foast  charming  of  them  would  soon  grow  beau- 
ties  to  the  bachelors. 

Widows  might  be  easily  married,  if  they 
would  not,  as  they  do  now,  set  up  for  discreet, 
only  by  being  mercenary. 

The  making  matrimony  cheap  and  easy 
would  be  the  greatest  discouragement  to  vice : 
the  limiting  the  expense  of  children  would  not 
make  men  ill  inclined,  or  afraid  of  having  them 


in  a  regular  way ;  and  the  men  of  merit  would 
not  live  unmarried,  as  they  often  do  now,  be- 
cause the  goodness  of  a  wife  cannot  be  ensured 
to  them ;  hut  the  loss  of  «n  estate  is  certain,  and 
a  man  would  never  have  Ihe  affiiction  of  a  worth- 
less  heir  added  to  that  of  a  bad  wifo. 

I  am  the  more  serious,  large,  and  particular 
on  this  subject,  because  my  lucubrations,  de- 
signed for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  cannot 
have  the  desired  success  as  long  as  tliis  incum- 
brance of  settlements  continues  upon  matri- 
mony. 


No.  224.]      Thursday,  September  14, 1710. 


MateriaiB  saperabat  opus. 


Ovid.  Met.  ii.  5. 

TUe  matter  equalPd  not  ihe  artist's  skiil. 

R,  Wynns, 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  13. 

It  is  my  cnstom,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  to  en- 
tertain myself  with  those  collections  of  adver- 
tisements that  appear  at  the  end  of  all  our  pab- 
lic  prints.  These  I  consider  as  accounts  of  news 
from  the  little  world,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  foregoing  parts  of  the  paper  are  from  the 
groat.  If  in  one  we  hear  that  a  sovereign  prinee 
is  fled  from  his  capital  city,  in  the  other  we  hear 
of  a  tradesman  who  hath  shut  up  his  shop,  and 
run  away.  If  in  one  we  find  tne  victdfy  of  a 
general,  in  the  other  we  see  the  desertiai  of  a 
private  soldier.  I  must  confess  I  have  a  certain 
weakness  in  my  temper,  that  is  oflen  vei^  much 
affected  by  these  little  domestic  occurrences, 
and  have  frequently  been  caught  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  over  a  melancholy  advertisement. 

But  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  most  ridi- 
culous  lights,  advertisements  are  of  great  use  to 
the  vulgar.  First  of  all^  as  they  are  instruments 
of  ambition.  A  man  that  is  by  no  means  big 
enough  for  the  Gazette,  may  easily  creep  into 
the  advertisements ;  by  which  means  we  oflen 
see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper  of  news 
with  a,  plenipotentiary,  or  a  running-footman 
with  an  ambassador.  An  advertisement  from 
Piccadilly  goes  down  to  posterity  with  an  arti^ 
cle  from  Madrid,  and  John  Bartlett  of  Good- 
man*8.fields*  is  celebrated  in  the  same  paper 
with  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  the  fable 
tells  Us,  tliat  the  wren  mounted  as  high  as  the 
eagle,  by  getting  upon  his  back. 

A  second  use  which  this  sort  of  writings  hath 
been  turned  to  of  late  years,  has  been  the  ma- 
nagement of  controversy  ;  insomuch  that  above 
half  the  advertisements  one  meets  with  now-a- 
days  are  purely  polemical.  The  inventors  of 
*  strops  for  razors'  have  written  against  one 
another  this  way  for  several  yeors,.and  that  wKh 
great  bitterness ;  as  the  whole  argument  pro  and 
con  in  the  case  of  the  '  morning-gown*  is  still 
carried  on  aflcr  the  same  mamicr.  I  need  not 
mention  tlie  several  proprietors  of  Dr.  Andter- 
son's  pills  ;  nor  take  notice  of  the  many  satiri- 
cal works  of  this  nature  so  frequently  pnblisbed 
by  Dr.  Clark,  who  has  had  the  confidence  to  ad- 

*  A  tniBS-makcr. 
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veiiJBe  upon  tbat  learned  knight,  my' very  wor- 
thy friend,  sir  William  Read :  but  I  shall  not 
interpose  in  their  quarrel :  sir  William  can  i^ive 
him  his  own  in  advertisements,  that,  in  tlie  judge- 
ment of  the  impartial,  are  as  well  penned  aethe 
doctor's. 

The  third  and 'last  use  of  these  writingfs  is  to 
inform  the  world,  where  they  may  be  furnished 
with  almost  every  tliin|r  that  is  necessary  for 
life.  If  a  man  has  pains  in  his  hetid,  colicks  in 
his  bowels,  or  spots  in  his  clothes,  he  may  here 
meet  with  proper  cures  and  remedies.  If  a  man 
would  recover  a  wife  or  a  horse  that  is  stolen  or 
strayed  ;  if  he  wants  new  sermons,  electuaries, 
asses'  milk,  or  any  thing  cIkc,  either  for  his  body 
or  his  mind ;  this  is  the  place  to  look  for  them  in. 

The  great  art  in  writing  advertisements,  is 
the  iindmg  out  a  proper  method  to  catch  the 
reader's  eye,  without  which  a  good  thing  may 
pass  over  unobserved,  or  be  loet  among  commis- 
sions of  bankrupts.  Asterisks  and  hands  were 
formerly  of  great  use  for  this  purpose.  Of  late 
years  the  N.  B.  has  been  much  in  fashion,  as 
also  little  cuts  and  figures,  the  invention  of  which 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  spring -trusses. 
I  must  not  here  omit  the  blind  Italian  charac* 
t«r,  which,  being  scarce  legible, always  6xes  and 
detaoiB  the  eye,  and  gives  the  carious  reader 
scHoething  like  the  satisfaction  of  prying  into  a 
secret. 

But  the  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is  chiefly 
seen  in  the  style  which  he  makes  use  of.  He  is 
to  mention  *  the  universal  esteem,  or  general  re- 
putation,' of  things  that  were  never  heard  of. 
If  he  is  tiphyMician  or  astrologer ^  he  must  change 
his  lodgings  frequently ;  and,  though  he  never 
saw  any  body  jn  thorn  besides  his  own  family, 
give  public  notice  of  it,  *  for  tlie  information  of 
the  nobility  and  gontry.'  Since  I  am  thus  use- 
folly  employed  in  writing  criticisms  on  the 
works  of  these  diminutive  authors,  I  mast  not 
pass  over  in  silence  an  advertisement,  which  has 
lately  made  its  appearance,  and  is  written  alto- 
gether in  a  Ciceronian  manner.  It  was  sent  to 
me,  with ^v«  sAt/iin^s,  to  be  inserted  among  my 
advertisements ;  but  as  it  is  a  pattern  of  good 
writing  in  this  way,  I  shall  give  it  a  place  in 
the  body  of  my  paper. 

*The  highest  compoimded  spirit  of  lavender, 
the  most  glorious,  if  the  expression  may  he  used^ 
enlivening  scent  and  flavour  that  can  possibly 
be,  which  so  raptures  the  spirits,  delights  the 
gust,  and  gives  such  airs  to  the  countenance,  as 
are  not  to  ho  imagined  but  by  those  that  have 
tried  it  The  meanest  sort  of  the  thing  is  ad- 
mired  by  most  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  but  this 
&r  more,  as  by  far  it  exceeds  it,  to  the  gaining 
among  all  a  more  than  common  esteem.  It  is 
-sold,  in  neat  flint  bottles,  fit  for  the  pocket,  only 
at  the  Golden  Key  in  Wharton's  court,  near 
Holboro-bars,  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence, 
with  directions*' 

At  the  same  time  that  I  recommend  the  so- 
reral  flowers  in  whieh  this  spirit  of  lavender  is 
wrapped  np,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  I 
cannot  ezcose  my  fellow-laboorers  for  admitting 
into  their  papers  several  uncleanly  advertise. 
ments,  not  at  all  proper  to  appear  in  the  works 
of  polite  writers.  Among  tliese  I  must  reckon 
tbe  ^Carminative  wind-expelling  pills.*    If  the 


doctor  had  called  them  only  his  camrinative 
pills,  he  had  been  as  cleanly  as'one  could  have 
wished ;  but  the  second  word  entirely  destroys 
the  decency  of  the  first.  There  arc  other  ab- 
surdities of  this  nature  sb  very  gross,  that  I  dare 
not  mention  them  ;  and  shall  therefore  dismiss 
this  subject  with  a  public  admonition  to  Michael 
Parrot,  That  he  do  not  presume  any  more  to 
mention  a  certain  worm  he  knows  of,  which,  by 
tlie  way,  has  grown  seven  feet  in  my  memory  ; 
for,  if  I  am  not  much  misfaken,  it  is  the  same 
tliat  was  but  nine  feet  long  about  six  month? 
ago. 

By  the  remarks  I  have  here  made,  it  plainly 
appears,  that  a  collection  of  advertisements  is 
a  kind  of  miscellany ;  tlie  writers  of  which, 
contrary  to  all  authors,  except  men  of  quality, 
give  money  to  the  booksellers  who  publish  their 
copies.  The  genius  of  tiie  bookseller  is  chiefly 
siiowu  in  his  method  of  ranging  and  digesting 
these  little  tracts.  The  last  paper  I  took  up  in* 
my  hand,  places  them  in  the  Allowing  order : 

The  true  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes,  &,c. 

'^'hs  beautifying  cream  for  the  lace,  &.C. 

Pease  and  plaistcrs,  ^c. 

Nectar  and  ambrosia,  &.c. 

Four  freehold  tenements  of  fifleen  pounds  per 
annym,  6lc. 

Annotations  opdn  the  Tatlec,  &c 

The  present  state  of  England,  &c. 

A  commission  of  bankruptcy  being  awarded 
against  B.  L.  bookseller,  Slo, 


No.  225.]     'Saturday^  Septemher  IC,  1710. 


Si  quid  novisti  rpcllns  istip, 


Candidas  impcrti ;  si  non,  his  utcro  njectim. 

I/or.  1  Ep.  vi.  67. 

If  a  hctter  s>'titpm  >  thine, 

Impart  it  frankly  ;  or  make  uttu  of  mine.  Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Septemher  15. 

The  hours  which  we  spend  in  conversation 
are  the  most  pleasing  of  any  which  we  enjoy  ( 
yet,  methinks,  there  is  very  little  care  taken  to 
improve  ourselves  for  the  frequent  repetition  of 
them.  The  common  fault  in  tiiis  case  is  that 
of  growing  too  intimate,  and  falling  into  dis- 
pleasing  familiarities  :  for  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
thing  for  men  to  make  no  other  u^e  of  a  close 
acquaintance  with  coch  other's  affairs,  but  to 
teaze  one  another  with  unacceptable  allusions. 
One  would  pass  ever  patiently  such  as  converse 
like  animals,  and  salute  each  other  with  bangs 
on  the  shoulder,  sly  raps  with  canes,  or  other 
robust  pleasantries  practised  by  the  rural  gentry 
of  this  nation  :  but  even  among  those  who 
should  have  more  polite  ideas  of  things,  you  see 
a  set  of  people  who  invert  the  design  of  conver- 
sation, and  make  frequent  mention  of  ungrate- 
ful  subjects ;  nay,  mention  them  'because  they 
are  ungrateful ;  as  if  the  perfection  of  society 
were  in  knowing  how  to  oficnd  on  the  one  part, 
and  how  to  bear  an  olTencc  on  the  other.  In  nil 
parts  of  this  populous  town,  you  find  the  merry 
world  made  up  of  an  active  and  a  passive  com- 
panion ;  one  who  has  |rooH -nature  enough  to  suf- 
fer all  his  friend  shall  think  fit  to  say,  and  one 
who  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his  good- 
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humour  to  show  his  parts.  In  the  trading  part 
of  mankind,  I  have  ever  observed  the  jest  went 
by  the  weight  of  purSes,  and  the  ridicule  is 
made  up  by  the  gains  which  arise  from  it.  Thus 
the  patker  allows  the*  clothier  to  say  what  he 
pleases;  ftnd  the  broker  has  his  countenance 
ready  to  laugh  with  the  raerchtmt,  though  the 
abuse  is  to  fall  on  himself,  because  he  knows 
that,  as  a  go-between,  he  shall  find  his  account 
in  being  in  the  good  graces  of  a  man  of  wealth. 
Among  these  just  and  punctual  people  the  rich- 
est man  is  ever  the  better  jester ;  and  they  know 
no  such  a  thing  as  a  person  who  shall  pretend 
to  a  superior  laugh  at  a  man,  who  does  not  make 
him  amends  by  opportunities  of  advantage  in 
another  kind :  but,  among  people  of  a  diirerent 
way,  where  the*  pretended  distinction  iii  com- 
pany is  oDly  what  is  raised  from  sense  and  uii«- 
derstanding,  it  is  very  absurd  to  carry  on  a 
rough  raillery  so  far,  as  that  the  whole  discourse 
should  turn  upon  each  other^s  infirmities,  follies, 
or  misfortunes. 

I  was  this  evening  with  a  set  of  wags  of^this 
class.  They  appear  generally  by  two  and  two ; 
and  what  is  most  eztraordtnary«  is,  that  those 
very  persons  who  are  most  together,  appear  least 
of  a  mind  when  joined  by  other  company.  This 
evil  proceeds  from  an  indiscreet  familiarity, 
whereby  a  man  is  allowed  to  say  the  most  grat- 
ing thing  imaginable  to  another,  and  it  shidl  be 
accounted  weakness  to  show  an  impatience  for 
the  unkindness.  But  this  and  all  other  deviations 
from  the  design  of  pleasing  each  other  when  we 
meet,  are  derived  from  interlopers  in  society ; 
who  want  capacity  to  put  in  a  stock  among  re- 
gular companions,  and  therefore  supply  their 
wants  by  stale  histories,  sly  observations,  and 
rude  hints,  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  others. 
All  cohabitants  in  geporal,  rim  into  this  unhappy 
fault;  men  and  their  wives  break  into  reflec- 
tions, which  are  like  so  much  Arabic  to  the  rest 
of  the  company;  sisters  and  brothers  oflen  make 
the  like  figure,  from  the  same  unjust  sense  of 
the  art  of  being  intimate  and  familtar.  It  is  oflen 
said,  such-a-one  cannot  stand  the  mention  of 
auch  a  circumstance ;  if  he  cannot,  I  am  sure 
it  is  lor  want  of  discourse,  or  a  worse  reason, 
that  an^  companion  of  his  touches  upon  it 

Familiarity,  among  the  truly  well-bred,  never 
gives  authority  to  trespass  upon  one  another  in 
the  most  minute  circumstance ;  but  it  allows  to 
be  kinder  than  we  ought  otherwise  to  presume 
to  be.  Eusebius  has  wit,  humour,  and  spirit ; 
but  there  never  was  a  man  in  his  company  who 
wished  he  had  less ;  for  he  understands  fami- 
liarity so  Well,  that  he  knows  how  to  make  use 
of  it  in  a  way  that  neither  makes  himself  or 
his  friend  contemptible  ;  but  if  any  one  is  les- 
sened  by  his  freedom,  it  is  he  himself,  who  aL 
ways  likes  the  place,  the  diet,  and  the  reception 
when  he  is  in  the  company  of  his  friends. 
Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation  ;  and  he  is 
as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself  any  part 
above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself  be- 
low the  rest  of  the  society.  Familiarity  in  in- 
feriors is  sauciness;  in  superiors,  condescen- 
sion ;  neither  of  which  are  to  have  being  among 
companions,  the  very  word  implying  that  they 
are  to  be  equaL    When,  therefore,  we  have  ab- 


stracted the  company  fhmi  all  omuideratiQns 
of  their  quality  or  fortune,  it  will  immediately 
appear,  that -to  make  it  happy  and  polite  there 
must  nothing  be  started  which  shall  discover 
that  our  thoughts  run  upon  any  such  difltinc> 
tions.  .Hence  it  will  arise,  that  benevolence 
must  become  the  rule  of  society,  and  ho  that  is 
most  obliging  must  be  roost  diverting. 

This  way  of  talking  I  am  fallen  into  from  the 
reflection  that  1  am,  wherever  I  go,  entertained 
with  some  absurdity,  mistake,*  weakness,  or  ill- 
luck  of  some  man  or  other,  whom  not  onlj  I, 
but  the  person  v^ho  makes  me  those  relations, 
has  a  value  for.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  world,  if  it  could  be  brought  to 
pass,  that  no  story  should  be  a  taking  one,  bat 
what  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  related.  By  this  means,  he  that  ii 
now  a  wit  in  conversation  would  be  considered 
as  a  spreader  of  false  news  is  in  business. 

But  above  all,  to  make  a  familiar  fit  for  a  bo> 
som  friend,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  always  be  inclined  rather  to  hide,  thu 
rally  each  other's  infirmities.  To  suffer  for  a 
fault  is  a  sort  of  atonement ;  and  nobody  is  con- 
cerned for  the  oflfence  for  which  he  has  made 
reparation. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  the  following  letter, 
which  rallies  tm  for  being  witty  sooner  than  I 
designed ;  but  I  have  now  altered  my  resolutisa, 
and  intend  to  be  facetious  until  the  day  in  Oo- 
tober  heretofore  mentioned,  instead  of  begfai- 
ning  from  that  day. 

'aepceniber6^171«. 

•  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — By  your  own  reckoning 
you  ciftne  yesterday  about  a  menth  before  the 
time  you  looked  yourself,  much  V>  the  8ati8&c> 
tion  of  your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

'PLAIN  ENGLISH.' 


Na  226.]        7\i«ailffy,  September  19, 1710. 

^— Juvcnis  quondam,  nunc  femina,  CKneufl, 
Rursus  et  in  vet42rem  fbto  revoiuta  figuram. 

nr^.  Mn.  vi.  44& 

Caeneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man ; 

But  ending  in  tbe  sex  she  first  began.      Dtydn. 

From  my  oion  Apartment^  September  18. 

It  is  one  of  the  designs  of  this  paper  to 
transmit  to  posteritv  an  account  of  every  thin; 
that  is  monstrous  m  my  own  times.  For  this 
reason,  I  shall  here  publish  to  the  work!  the 
life  of  a  person  who  was  neither  man  nor 
woman ;  as  written  by  one  of  my  ingenioos 
correspondents,  who  seems  to  have  imitated 
Plutarch  in  that  multifarious  erudition,  and  those 
occasional  dissertations,  which  he  has  wrou|^t 
into  the  body  of  his  history.  The  life  I  am 
putting  out  is  that  of  Margery,  alias  John 
Yotmg,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
doctor  Young;  who,  as  tlie  town  very  well 
knows,  was  a  woman  tliat  practised  physic  in  a 
man's  clothes,  and,  afler  having  had  two  wives 
and  several  children,  died  about  a  month  since. 

*  Sijt, — ^I  here  make  bold  to  trouble  you  with 
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a  flhort  aeoonnt  of  the  fknunn  doctor  Yonng's 
life,  wbieh  jou  may  call,  if  you  please,  a  aecond 
part  of  the  farco  of  the  Sham  Doctor.    This 

rirhape  will  not  seem  so  strange  to  you,  who,  if 
am  not  mistaken,  have  somewhere  mentioned 
with  honour  your  sister  Kirleus,*  as  a  practi- 
tioner  both  in  physic  and  astrology :  but  in  the 
common  opinion  of  mankind,  a  she-quack  is  alto- 
gether as  Strang  and  astonishing  a  creature,  as 
the  centaur  that  practised  physic  in  the  days  of 
Achilles,  or  as  king  Phys  in  the  Rehearsal, 
.fsculapios  the  great  founder  of  your  art, 
was  particularly  &mous  for  his 'heard,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  behaviour  of  a  tyrant, 
who  is  branded  by  heathen  historians  as  guilty 
both  of  sacrilege  and  blasphemy ;  having  robbed 
the  statue  of  iEscuIapius  of  a  thick  bushy 
golden  beard,  and  then  alleged  ibr  his  excujie, 
That  it  was  a  shame  Ihe  son  should  have  a 
board,  when  his  father  ApoUo  had  none.  This 
latter  instance  indeed  seems  something  to  fa- 
toor  a  female  professor,  since,  as  I  have  been 
told,  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  are  generally 
made  with  a  head  and  face  of  a  woman :  nay,  I 
hate  been  credibly  informed  by  those  who  have 
seen  them  both,  that  the  famous  Apollo  in  the 
BeMddra  did  very  much  resemble  doctor  Young. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  doctor  was  a  kind  of 
Amazon  in  physic,  that  made  as  great  devasta- 
tions and  slaii^hters  bm  any  of  our  chief  heroes 
in  the  art,  and  was  as  fatal  to  the  English  in 
thes«  oaf  days,  as  the  famoos  Joan  d*Arc  was 
in  those  of  our  forefathers. 

'  I  do  not  find  any  thing  remarkable  in  the 
Hie  which  I  am  about  to  write  tmtil  the  year 
1695 ;  at  which  time  the  doctor,  being  about 
twenty-three  years  old,  was  brought  to-bed  of 
a  bastard  child.  The  scandal  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune gave  so  great  an  uneasiness  to  pretty 
Mrs.  Peggy,  for  that  was  the  name  by  which 
the  doctor  was  then  called,  that  she  left  her 
fomily,  and  followed  her  lover  to  London,  with 
a  fix^  resolution  some  way  or  other  to  recover 
her  lost  reputation :  but  instead  of  changing  her 
life,  which  one  would  have  expected  from  so 
ffood  a  disposition  of  mind,  she  took  it  in  her 
head  to  change  her  sex.  This  was  soon  done 
by  the  help  of  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  breeches. 
I  hare  reaten  to  believe,  that  her  first  design 
was  to  torn  man-midwife,  having  herself  had 
some  experience  in  those  afikirs ;  but  thinking 
this  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  her  future  for- 
tune, she  at  length  bought  her  a  g^d'huttoned 
eoatj  and  set  up  for  a  physician.  Thus  we  see 
the  same  fatal  miscarriage  in  her  youth  made 
Mrs.  Young  a  doctor,  that  formerly  made  one 
of  the  same  sex  a  pope. 

*  The  doctor  succeeded  very  well  in  his  busi- 
ness at  first;  but  very  often  met  with  accidents 
that  disqnieted  him.  As  he  wanted  that  deep 
maifisterial  voice  which  gives  authority  to  a 
prescription,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
right  pronouncing  of  these  words,  ''Ts^e  these 
pms,**  he  unfortunately  got  the  nick-name  of 
the  Squeaking  Doctor.    If  this  circumstance 

*  Tbere  were  two  «he-qiiaekR  of  tlie  name  of  Kirleus, 
8ii<iai|nab.  the  widow  of.  Thomas,  auU  Mary,  the  widow 
of  John,  who  advertised  upon  one  another.  They  were 
•qoally  skilled  in  astrology  and  pbysic 


alarmed  the  doctor,  there  was  another  which 
gave  him  no  small  disquiet,  and  very  much  di- 
minished his  gains.  In  short,  he  found  him- 
self run  down  as  a  superficial  prating  quack  in 
all  families  that  had  at  the  head  of  them  a  cau- 
tious  father,  or  a  jealous  husband.  These  would 
often  complain  among  one  another,  that  they 
did  not  like  such  a  smock-faced  physician ; 
though  in  truth,  had  they  known  how  justly  he 
deserved  that  name,  they  would  rather  have  fa- 
voured his  practice,  than  have  apprehended  any 
thing  from  it. 

*  Such  were  the  motives  that  determined  Mrs. 
Young  to  change  her  condition,  and  take  in 
marriage  a  virtuous  young  woman,  who  lived 
with  her  in  good  reputation,  and  made  her  the 
father  of  a  very  pretty  girl.  But  this  part  of 
her  happiness  was  soon  after  destroyed,  by  a 
distem{)cr  which  was  too  hard  for  our  physi- 
cian,  and  carried  off  his  first  wife.  The  doctor 
had  not  been  a  widow  long  before  he  married 
his  second  ludy  with  whom  also  he  lived  in  ve- 
ry good  understanding.  It  so  happened,  that 
the  doctor  was  with  child  at  the  same  time  that 
his  lady  was ;  but  the  little  ones  coming  both 
together,  they  passed  for  twins.  The  doctor 
having  entirely  established  the  reputation  of  his 
manhood,  especially  by  the  birth  of  the  boy  of 
whom  he  had  been  lately  delivered,  and  who 
very  much  resembles  him,  grew  into  good  busi- 
ness,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  the  cure 
of  venereal  distempers ;  but  would  have  Aad 
much  more  practice  among  his  own  sex,  had 
not  some  of  them  been  so  unreasonable  as  to 
demand  certain  proofs  of  their  cure,  which  the 
doctor  was  not  able  to  give  them.  The  florid 
blooming  look,  which  gave  the  doctor  some  un- 
easiness at  first,  instead  of  betraying  bis  person, 
only  recommended  his  physic  Upon  this  oc- 
casion I  cannot,  forbear  mentioning  what  I 
thought  a  very  agreeable  surprise :  m  one  of 
Moliere*s  plays,  where  a  young  woman  applies 
herself  to  a  sick  person  in  the  habit  of  a  quack, 
and  speaks  to  her  patient,  who  was  something 
scandalized  at  the  youth  of  his  physician,  to  the 
following  purpose  .' — I  began  to  practise  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First,  and  am  now  in  the 
hundredth  and  fiflieth  year  of  my  age :  but,  by 
the  virtue  of  my  medicaments,  have  maintained 
myself  in  the  same  beauty  and  freshness  I  had 
at  fifteen.  For  this  reason  Hippocrates  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  a  student  in  physic  should 
have  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  tiealthy  look ; 
which  indeed  seem  as  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  physician,  as  a  good  life  and  virtuous  be- 
haviour for  a  divine.  But  to  return  to  our  sub- 
ject About  two  years  ago  the  doctor  was  very 
much  afilicted  with  the  vapours,  which  grew 
upon  him  tp  such  a  degree,  that  about  six  weeks 
since  they  made  an  end  of  him.  His  death 
discovered  the  disguise  be  had  acted  under,  and 
brought  him  back  again  to  his  former  sex.  It 
is  said,  that  at  his  burial  the  pall  was  held  up 
by  six  women  of  some  fashion.  The  doctor  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  and  two  fatherless  chil- 
dren, if  they  may  he  called  so,  besides  the  little 
boy  before-mentioned.  In  relation  to  whom 
we  may  say  of  the  doctor,  as  the  good  old  bal- 
lad about  the  children  in  the  wood  says  of  the 
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unnatural  uncle,  that  he  was  father  and  mother 
hoth  in  one.  These  are  all  (he  circum  stances 
that  I  could  learn  of  doctor  Young's  life,  which 
might  have  given  occasion  to  many  obsrtenc  fic- 
tions :  but  as  I  know  those  would  never  have 
gained  a  place  in  your  paper,  I  have  not  troubled 
you  with  any  impertinence  of  that  nature,  having 
stuck  to  the  truth  very  scrupulously,  as  I  al- 
ways do  when  I  subscribe  myself,  sir,  yours, 
&c.' 

I  shall  add  as  a  postapript  to  this  letter,  that 
I  am  informed  the  famous  Salteroj  who  sells 
coflfee  in  his  museum  at  Chelsea,  has  by  him  a 
curiosity,  which  helped  the  doctor  to  carry  on 
his  imposture,  and  will  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  curious  inquirer. 


No.  227.]  .  Thursday,  September  21, 1710. 


Omnibus  invideas,  Zoile,  nemo  tibi 


MdrtitU. 


Thou  envy'st  all ;  but  no  man  envies  thee. 

R.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  20* 

It  is  the  business  of  reason  and  philosophy 
to  sooth  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  or 
turn  them  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  what  is 
dic^ted  by  the  nnderstandin*.  In  order  to  this 
good  end,  I  would  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
growing  inclinations  of  youth,  and  be  particular- 
ly careful  to  prevent  their  indulijing  themselves 
in  such  sentiments  as  may  imbitter  their  more 
advanced  age.  I  have  now  under  cure  a  young 
gentleman,  who  lately  communicated  to  me,  that 
he  was  of  all  men  living  the  most  miserably  en- 
vious. I  desired  the  circumstances  of  his  dis- 
temper; upon  which,  with  a  sigh  that  would 
have  moved  the  most  inhuman  breast,  *  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,'  said  he,  *  I  am  nephew  to  a  gentle- 
man of  a  very  great  estate, to  whose  favour. I 
have  a  cousin  that  has  equal  pretensions  with 
myself  This  kinsman  of  mine  is  a  young  man 
of  the  highest  merit  imaginable,  and  has  a  mind 
so  tender,  and  so  generous,  that  I  can  observe 
he  returns  my  envy  with  pity.  Ho  makes  me, 
upon  all  occasions,  the  most  obliging  condescen- 
sions :  and  I  cannot  but  tike  notice  of  the  con- 
cern he  is  in,  to  see  my  life  blasted  with  this 
racking  passion,  though  it  is  against  himself.  In 
the  presence  of  my  uncle,  when  I  am  in  the 
room,  he  never  speaks  so  well  as  he  is  capable 
of;  but  always  lowers  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments out  of  regard  to  me.  What  I  beg 
of  you,  dear  sir,  i»  to  instruct  me  how  to  love 
him,  as  I  know  he  does  me :  and  I  beseech  you, 
if  possible,  to  set  my  heart  right;  that  it  may 
no  longer  be  tormented  whore  it  should  be 
pleased,  or  hate  a  man  whom  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove.' 

The  patient  gave  me  this  account  with  such 
candour  and  openness,  that  I  conceived  imme- 
diate hopes  of  his  cure  ;  because,  in  diseases  of 
the  mind,  tlie  person  alfected  is  half  recovered 
when  he  is  sensible  of  his  distemper.  *  Sir,' 
said  I,  *  the' acknowledgment  of  your  kinsman's 
merit  is  a  very  hopeful  symptom ;  for  it  is  the 


nature  of  persons  afflicted  with  this  eril,  when 
they  are  incurable,  to  pretend  a  contempt  of  the 
person  envied,  if  they  are  taxed  with  that  weak- 
ness. A  man  who  is  really  envious,  will  not 
allow  he  is  so  ;  but,  upon  such  an  accusation,  is 
tormented  with  the  reflection,  that  to  envy  a 
man,  is  to  allow  him  your  superior.  But  in  your 
case,  when  you  examine  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  I  am  apt  to  tliink  it  is  avarice,  which  you 
mistake  for  envy.  Were  it  not  that  you  have 
both  expeetations  from  the  same  man,  you  would 
look  upon  your  cousin's  accomplishments  with 
pleasure.  You,  that  now  consider  him  as  an 
obstacle  to  your  interest,  would  then  behold  him 
as  an  ornament  to  your  family.'  I  observed  my 
patient  upon  this  occasion  recover  himself  in 
some  measure ;  and  he  owned  to  me,  that  *  he 
hoped  it  was  as  I  imagined ;  for  that  in  all  places, 
but  where  he  was  his  llval,  he  had  pleasure  in 
his  company.'  This  was  the 'first  discourse  we 
had  upon  this  malady  ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  hut, 
afler  two  or  three  more,  I  shall,  by  just  degrress^ 
soften  his  envy  into  emulation. 

Such  an  envy,  as  I  have  here  described,  may 
possibly  enter  into  an  ingenuous  mind ;  but  the 
envy  which  makes  a  man  uneasy  to  himself 
and  others,  is  a  certain  distortion  and  pcrverse- 
ness  of  temper,  that  renders  him  unwilling  te 
be  pleased  with  any  thing  without  him,  that  has 
eitiicr  beauty  or  perfection  in  ft.     I  look  upcm 
it  as  a  distemper  in  the  mind,  which  I  know  no 
moralist  that  has  described  \n  this  light,  Vfhen 
a  man  cannot  discern  any  thing,  which  another 
is  master  of  that  is  agreeable.     For  which  rea- 
son, I  look  upon  the  good-natured  man  to  he  en. 
dowed  with  a  certain  discerning  faculty,  which 
the  envious  are  altogether  deprived  of   Shallow 
wits,  superficial  critics,  and  conceited  fops,  are 
with  me  so  many  blind  men  in  respect  of  ex- 
cellencics.    They  can  heboid  nothing  but  fknlts 
and  blemishes,  and  indeed  see  nothing  that  is 
worth  seeing.    Show  them  a  poem,  it  is  etuff; 
a  picture^  it  is  daubing.    They  find  nothing^  in 
architecture  that  is  not  irregular,  or  in  muaie 
that  is  not  out  of  tune.    These  men  should  con- 
sider, that  it  is  their  envy  which  deforms  every 
thing,  and  that  the  ugliness  is  not  in  the  object, 
but  in  the  eye.  And  as  for  nobler  minds,  wnoee 
n^erits  are 'either  not  discovered,  or  are  misre. 
presented  by  the  envious  part  of  mankind,  they 
should  rather  consider  their  defamers  with  pHy 
than  indignation.    A  man  cannot  haVe  an  idea 
of  perfection  in  another,  which  he  was  never 
sensible  of  in  himself  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  *  That 
upon  asking  a  blind  man,  what  he  thought  scar* 
let  was  ?  he  answered.  That  he  believed  it  was 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.'     He  was  forced  to 
form  his  conceptions  of  ideas  which  he  had  not, 
by  those  which  he  had.     In  the  same  manner, 
ask  •an  envious  man  what  he  thinks  of  virtue  ? 
he  will  call  it  design ;  what  of  good-nature  ?  and 
he  will  term  it  dulness.    The  difiVrcnce  is,  that 
as  the  person  before-meptioned  was  bsm  blind, 
your  envious  men  have  rx)nlracted  the  distemper 
themselves,  and  are  troubled  with  a  sort  of  an 
acquired  blindness.     Thus  the  devil  in  Milton, 
though  made  an  angel  of  light,  could  see  notliin|r 
to  please  him  even  in  Paradise,  and  hated  our 
first  parents,  though  in  their  state  of  innooenoe. 
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Ka  228.]       Saturday^  September  23, 17lD. 

^Veniet  manus,  auxilio  que 

Sit  mihi 

Hor.  1  Sat.  iv.  141. 

A  powerful  aid  flrom  other  hands  will  come. 

A.  Wynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  J^eptemher  22. 

A  MAN  of  business,  who  makes  a  public  en- 
tertaioinent,  maj  sometlmefl  leave  hia  guests, 
and  beg  them  to  divcxt  themselves  as  well  as 
they  can  until  his  return.  I  shall  here  make 
use  of  the  same  privilege,  being  engaged  in 
matters  of  some  importance  relating  to  the  fa- 
mily Af  the  BickerstaiTs,  ajid  must  desire  my 
readers  to  entertain  one  another  until  I  can  have 
leisure  to  attend  them.  I  have  therefore  fur- 
nished out  this  paper,  as  I  have  done  some  few 
others,  with  letters  of  my  ingenious  correspond- 
ents, which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  please 
the  public  as  much  as  my  own  more  elaborate 
lucubrations. 

*  LincolH,  September  9. 

*SiR, — I  |iave  long  been  of  the  number  of 
your  admirers,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing you  BO.  I  know  not  why  a  man  so  famed 
for  astrological  observations  may  not  be  also  a 
good  casuist ;  upon  which  presumption  it  is  I 
ask  your  advice  in  an  aifair,  that  at  present 
puzzles  quite  that  slender  stock  of  divinity  I  am 
master  of  I  have  now  been  some  time  in  holy 
orders,  and  fellow  of  a  certain  college  in  one  of 
the  universities ;  but,  weary  of  that  inactive  life, 
I  resolve  to  be  doing  good  in  my  generation.  A 
worthy  gentleman  has  lately  offered  me  a  fat 
rectory ;  but  moans,  I  perceive,  his  kinswoman 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  I  am  a 
novice  in  the  world,  and  confess  it  startles  me, 
how  the  body  of  Mrs.  Abigail  can  be  annexed  to 
the  cure  of  souls.  Sir,  would  you  give  us,  in 
one  of  your  Tatlers,  the  original  and  progress 
of  smock-simony,  and  show  us,  that  where  the 
laws  are  silent,  men's  consciences  ought  to  be  so 
too,  you  could  not  more  oblige  our  fraternity  of 
joong  divines,  and  among  the  rest,  your  humble 
servant,  HIGH  CHURCH.* 

I  am  very  proud  of  having  a  gentleman  of 
this  name  for  my  admirer,  and  may,  some  time 
or  other,  write  such  a  treatise  as  he  mentions. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  see  why  our  clergy, 
who  are  frequently  men  of  good  families,  should 
be  reproached,  if  any  of  them  chance  to  espouse 
a  hand-maid  with  a  rectory  in  commendam,  since 
the  best  of  our  peers  have  oflen  joined  them- 
selves to  the  daughters  of  very  ordmary  trades- 
men,  upon  the  same  valuable  considerations. 

*  Globe  in  Moorfields,  Sept.  16, 

*  HoNouREo  Sis, — I  have  now  finished  my  al- 
manack  for  the  next  year,  in  all  the  par:ts  of  it, 
except  that  which  concerns  the  weather ;  and 
▼on  having  shown  yourself,  by  some  of  your 
late  works,  more  wcatherwise  than  any  of  our 
modern  astrologers,  I  most  humbly  presume  to 
trouble  you  upon  this  head.  You  know  very 
well,  that  in  our  ordinary  almanacks  the  wind 
and  rain,  snow  and  hail,  clouds  and  sunshine, 
haye  their  proper  seasons,  and  come  up  as  regu- 
larly  in  their  several  months  as  tho  firoits  and 
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plants  of  the  earth.  As  for  my  own  part,  I 
freely  own  to  you,  that  I  generally  steal  my 
weather  out  of  some  antiquated  almanack,  that 
foretold  it  several  years  ago.  Now,  sir,  what  I 
Humbly  beg  of  you  is,  that  you  would  lend  me 
your  State  Weather-Gloss,  in  order  to  fill  up 
this  vacant  column  in  my  works.  This,  I  know, 
would  sell  my  almanack  beyond  any  other,  and 
make  me  a  richer  man  than  Poor  Robin.  If  you 
will  not  grant  me  this  favour,  I  must  have  re- 
course  to  my  old  method,  and  will  copy  afler  an 
almanack  which  I  have  by  me,  and  which  I 
think  was  for  the  year  when  the  groat  storm 
I  am,  sir,  the  most  humble  of  your  ad- 


was, 
mirers, 


T.  PHILOMATH.' 


This  gentleman  does  not  consider,  what  a 
strange  appearance  his  almanack  would  make 
to  the  ignorant,  should  he  transpose  his  weather, 
as  he  must  do,  did  he  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
glass.  -  What  would  the  world  say  to  see  sum- 
mera  filled  with  clouds  and  storms,  and  winters 
with  calms  and  sunshine  ;  according  to  the  va- 
riations of  the  weather,  as  they  might  acciden- 
tally appear  in  a  stoje-barometer  7  But  let  that 
be  as  it  will,  I  shall  apply  my  own  invention  to 
my  own  use ;  and  if  I  do  not  make  my  fortune 
by  it,  it  will  be  my  own  fault 

The  next  letter  comes  to  me  from  another 
self-interested  solicitor. 

*  Mr.  BicKERSTAFF, — I  am  going  to  set  up  for 
a  Scrivener,  and  have  thought  of  a  project  which 
may  turn  both  to  your  account  and  mine.  It 
came  into  my  head  upon  reading  that  learned 
and  useful  paper  of  yours  concerning  advertise- 
ments. You  must  understand,  I  have  made 
myself  master  in  Ihe  whole  art  of  Advertising, 
both  as  to  the  style  and  the  letter.  Now  if  you 
and  I  eould  so  manage  it,  that  nobody  should 
write  advertisements  besidef  myself,  or  print 
them  any  where  but  in  your  paper,  we  miffht 
both  of  us  get  estates  in  a  little  time.  For  wis 
end  I  would  likewise  propose,  that  you  should 
enlarge  the  design  of  advertisements,  and  have 
sent  you  two  or  three  samples  of  my  work  in 
this  kind,  which  I  have  made  for  particular 
friends,  and  intend  to  open  shop*  with.  The  first 
is  fi>r  a  gentleman,  who  would  willingly  marry, 
if  he  could  find  a  wife  to  his  liking ;  the  second 
is  for  a  poor  whig,  who  is  lately  turned  out  of 
his  post ;  and  the  third  for  a  person  of  a  con- 
trary party,  who  is  willing  to  get  into  one.* 

*  Whereas,  A.  B.  next  door  to  the  Pestle  and 
Mortar,  being  about  thirty  years  old,  of  a  spare 
moke,  with  dark-coloured  hair,  bright  eye,  and 
a  lonsf  nose,  has  occasion  for  a  good-humoured, 
tall,  fair,  young  woman,  of  about  30002.  fortune ; 
these  are  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  such  young 
woman  has  a  mind  to  dispose  of  herself  in  mar- 
riage  to  such  a  person  as  the  above-mentioned, 
she  may  be  provided  with  a  husband,  a  coach 
and  horses,  and  proportionable  settlement* 

*  C.  D.  designing  to  quit  his  place,  has  great 
quantities  o£  paper,  parchment,  ink,  wax,  and 
wafers,  to  dispose  of,  which  will  be  sold  at  very 
reasonable  rates.* 

*  E.  F.  a  person  of  good  behaviour,  six  feet 
high,  of  a  black  complexion,  and  sound  princi- 
ples, wants  an  employ.  He  is  an  excellent 
penman  and  accountant,  and  speaks  French**  . 
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No.  229.]       Tuesday,  September  36, 1710. 

Qumitam  mentis  sume  supcrbiain. 

Hot.  3  Od.  xxx.  13. 


With  conscious  pride 

Assume  tbe  honotira  justly  thine.  Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  September  25. 

Thb  whole  creation  preys  upon  itself.  Every 
living  creature  is  inhabited.  A  ilea  has  a  thou- 
sand invisible  injects  that  toaze  him  as  he  jumps 
from  place  to  place,  and  revenge  our  quarrels 
upon  him.  A  very  ordinary  microscope  shows 
us,  that  a  louse  is  itself  a  very  lousy  creature. 
A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and. oceans  in  the 
several  vessels  of  his  body,  which  are  filled  with 
innumerable  shoals  of  little  animals,  carries 
about  him  a  whole  world  of  inhabitants ;  inso- 
much that,  if  we  believe  the  calculations  some 
have  made,  there  are  more  living  creatures, 
which  are  too  small  fi)r  the  naked  eye  to  be- 
hold, about  the  leviathan,  than  there  arc  of  visi- 
ble creattirea  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  cartii. 
Thus,  every  nobler  creature  is,  as  it  were,  the 
basis  and  support  of  multitudes  that  are  his  in- 
feriors. 

This  consideration  very  much  comforts  me, 
when  I  think  on  those  numberless  vermin  that 
feed  upon  this  paper,  and  find  their  suBtonanco 
out  of  it ;  I  mean  the  small  wits  and  scribblers, 
that  every  day  turn  a  penny  by  nibbling  at  my 
lucubrations.  This  has  been  so  advantageous 
to  this  little  species  of  writers,  that,  if  tiiey  do 
me  justice,  I  may  expect  to  have  my  statue 
erected  in  Grub-street,  as  being  a  common  be- 
nefactor to  that  quarter. 

They  say,  when  a  fox  is  vwy  much  troubled 
with  fleas,  he  goes  into  the  next  pool  with  a  lit- 
tle lock  of  wool  in  his  mouth,  and  keeps  his 
body  under  water  until  the  vermin  get  into  it; 
afler  which  he  quits  the  wool,  and  diving,  leaves 
his  tormentors  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  get 
their  livelihood  where  they  can.  I  would  have 
these  gentlemen  take  care  that  I  do  not  servo 
them  afler  the  same  manner  ;  lor  thongli  I  have 
hitherto  kept  my  temper  pretty  well,  it  is  not 
impossible  but  I  may  some  time  or  other  disap- 
pear ;  and  what  will  tlicn  become  of  them  ? 
Should  I  lay  down  my  paper,  what  a  famine 
would  there  be  among  the  hawkers,  printers, 
booksellers,  and  autliors !  It  would  be'  like  Dr. 
Burgesses*  dropping  his  cloaky  with  the  whole 
congregation  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  it.  To 
enumerate  some  of  these  my  doughty  antafro- 
nists  ;  I  was  threatened  to  be  answered  weekly. 
Tit  for  Tat ;  I  was  undermined  by  the  Whis- 
perer; haunted  by  Tom  Brown^s  Ghost ;  scolded 
by  a  Female  Tatler ;  and  slandered  by  another 
of  the  same  character,  under  the  title  ot  Atalan. 
lis,  I  have  been  annotated^  retultled^  examined, 
and  condoled ;  but  it  being  my  standing  maxim 
never  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  I  shall  let  these 
authors  rest  in  peace ;  and  take  great  pleasure 
in  thinking,  that  I  have  sometimes  been  the 
means  of  their  getting  a  belly-full.  When  I  see 
myself  thus  surrounded  by  such  formidable 
enemies,  I  oflen  think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red 


*  Daniel  Burgess,  the  doctor  here  alladed  to,  rcf^idcd, 
it  seems,  in  the  year  1714,  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  as 
secretary  and  reader  to  \he  princess  Sophia. 


Cross,  in  Spenser's  *  Den  of  Error,*  who,  afUr 
he  has  cut  off*  the  dragon*s  head,  and  led  it 
wallowing  in  a  flood  ot  ink,  sees  a  tliousand 
monstrous  reptiles  making  their  attempts  upon 
him,  one  with  many  heads,  another  with  none, 
and  all  of  them  without  eyes. 

• 

Thfi  same,  ho  sore  annoyed  has  th«  kniefat, 
That,  well  nith  chokeii  w  ith  the  drailly  utink, 
His  furcos  fail,  he  ran  no  lonptT  rtjiht; 
Whose  courapo  wlwn  the  fliMid  p»Tctjv*d  to  shrink, 
t^ho  iK>un»(l  forth  out  of  her  hHlish«ii>k 
Hi^r  fruitful  cursed  spawn  of -(.Tix'ut-  pn>alT, 
IKformed  luonstprs,  foul,  and  blarkas  ink; 
Which  pwarniinjr  all  ahout  \\U  It  jjs  did  crawl. 
And  him  eucuiubcred  s^tre,  but  could  not  hurt  at  all. 

As*  ppntle  Phoph'^rd  in  pw"**!  even  tiffn, 
Wh'^n  riifldy  J'li<i'bu'«  tins  to  w«'lk  in  west, 

Hicli  on  a  hill,  hin  tUnk  to  VH'wen  \\\i\e, 

Mark^  whirh  do  bile  th^it  h.'ifiy  sujiiiiT  he^t ; 

A  tloiul  of  <'nnlir.)ii<^  L'ii!it>  do  him  nudeat. 

All  -trixini,'  to  iiiiiA  tlmir  f**'  bb^  stinss. 
Thai  from  th'ir  n<iyaiir<;  \\v  nowhere  can  rest; 

Rut  V.  ith  his  clownish  huiid.*  tluir  l^nikT  uiiiirs 
He  brut:iit;Ui  oft,  and  oU  dolh  nrar  thi'ir  murmurins^. 

,  Sj'tnacr's  '  Fairy  Uueen.' 

If  ever  I  should  want  such  a  fry  of  little  au- 
thors to  attend  nie,  I  shall  think  my  paper  in  a 
very  decaying  condition.  Tliey  are  like  ivy 
about  an  oak,  whieh  adorns  the  tree  at  the  &aroe 
time  that  it  eats  into  it,  or  like  a  great  man's 
equipage,  that  do  iionour  to  the  person  on  whom 
they  feed.  For  my  part,  when  I  see  myself  thus 
attaeUod,  I  do  not  consider  my  antagonists  as 
malicious,  but  hungry ;  and  Uierefbre  am  re- 
solved never  to  take  any  poticc  of  them. 

As  for  those  who  detract  from  my  labours, 
without  being  |-roinptcd  to  it  by  an  empty  sto- 
mach; in  return  to  their  cen.^ures,  I  shaUtake 
pains  to  excel,  and  never  fail  to  pcrsuadc'mysch*, 
that  their  enmity  is  nothing  but  their  envy  or 
ignorance. 

Give  me  leave  to  conclude,  like  an  old  man, 
and  a  moralist,  with  a  fable. 

The  owls,  bats,  and  several  other  birds  of 
night-,  were  one  day  got  together  in  a  thick 
shade,  where  tliey  abused  their  neighbours  in  a 
very  sociable  manner.  Tlieir  satire  at  last  fell 
upon  the  sun,  to  whom  they  all  agreed  to  be 
very  troublesome,  impertinent,  and  inquisitive. 
l7pon  which,  tlie  sun,  who  overheard  them, 
spoke  to  them  afler  this  manner :  '  Gentlemen, 
I  wonder  how  you  dare  abuse  one  that,  yoa 
know,  could  in  an  instant  scorch  .you  up,  and 
burn  every  mother's  son  of  you :  but  the  only 
answer  I  shall  give  you,  or  the  revenge  I  shall 
take  of  you,  is,  to  *  shine  oil.' 


No.  230.]      Thursday,  September  28, 1710. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Septefnber  28. 

Tire  following  letter  has  laid  before  me  many 
great  and  manifest  evils  in  tlie  world  of  letters, 
which  1  had  overlooked ;  but  they  open  to  me  a 
very  busy  scene,  and  it  will  require  no  small 
care  and  application  to  amend  errors  which  are 
become  so  universal.  Tlie  affectation  of  polite- 
ness is  exposed  in  this  epistle  with  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  discernment ;  so  that  whatever  dis- 
courses I  may  fall  into  hereafler  upon  the  sub- 
jects the  writer  treats  of,  I  shall  at  present  lay 
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the  matter  before  the  world,'  without  .the  least 
akeratioa  from  the  words  of  my  cofrcspondcut. 

'  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire. 

*  Sir, — ^There  are  some  abuses  amonpf  U9  of 
great  consequence,  the  reformation  of  which  is 
properly  your  province  ;  though,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  conversant  in  your  papers,  you  have  not 
yet 'considered  them.  Tliese  arc,  the  deplora- 
ble ignorance  that  for  some  years  hath  reigned 
among  our  English  writers,  the  great  depravity 
of  our  taste,  and  the  continual  corruption  of  our 
style.  I  say  nothing  here  of  those  who  handlo 
particular  sciences,  divinity,  law,  physic,  and 
the  like;  I  mean  the  traders  in  history,  politics, 
and  the  belles  lettres ;  together  with  those  by 
whom  books  are  not  translated,  but,  as  the  com- 
mon expressions  are,  done  out  of  French,  Latin, 
or  o£her  language,  and  made  English.  I  can- 
not  but  observe  to  you,  that  until  of  late  years 
a  Grub-street  book  was  always  bound  in  sil^cp- 
skin,  with  suitable  print  and  paper,  the  price 
never  above  a  shitling,  ar.  1  i..kon  off  wholly  by 
common  tradesmen  or  country  ru'oi' ;  lyt  .nw 
they  appear  in  all  sizes  anci  s.iip?^,  ^a  '  ]  i  xl"; 
places.  .They  are  handed  about  from  hpfuls 
in  every  coffee-house  to  persons  of  quality ;  arc 
shown  in  Westminster-hall  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests. You  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in  royal  pa- 
per of  five  or  six  hundred  paqes,  and  rated  ac- 
cordingly. I  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  English  books,  published  within 
the  compass  of  seven  years  paft,  which  at  the 
first  hand  would  cost  you  a  hundred  pounds, 
wherein  you  shall  not  be  able  to  find  ten  lines 
together  of  common  grammar  or  common  sense. 

'  These  two  evils,  ignoranec  and.  want  of 
taste,  have  produced  a  third ;  I  mean  the  eon- 
tinoal  corruption  of  our  English  tongue,*  which, 
without  some  timely  rcwedy,  will  suffer  more 
by  the  false  refinements  of  twenty  years  past, 
than  it  hath  been  improved  in  the  forenroinfr 
htuufred.  And  this  is  what  I  desiirn  chieily  to 
enlarge  upon,  leaving  the  former  evils  to  your 
animadversion. 

•  But,  instead  of  giving  you  a  list  of  the  lato 
refinements  crept  into  our  language,  I  here  send 
you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  received,  some  time 
ago,  from  a  most  accomplished  person  in  this 
way  of  writing ;  upon  which  I  shall  make  some 
remarks.    It  is  in  these  terms : 

"  Sir, — ^I  eou*d  n*t  get  the  things  you  sent  for 

all  about  toien 1  thot  to  ha  come  down  mv- 

sclf,  and  then  Pdh'  hrut  *um  ;  but  I  h/'nt  dou'f 

and  I  believe  I  can''t  doH  that's  pozz 7'«m+ 

begins  to  jgiV/wc?/airs,  because  he^s  going  with 

the  pleniifo^ 8 'Tis  said  the  French  king  will 

hamboozl  us  flo-en,  which  causes  many  sp(  cnli- 
tions.  The  Jacks  and  others  of  that  kidney^ 
are  very  uppish  and  aleii  vpon^t,  as  you  may 

see  by  their  phizz's ^^Vill  Hazard  has  got 

the  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tune  of  five  hunctrd 
pound,  tho'  he  understands  play  very  well,  no 
body  better.    He  has  promis't  me  upon  rep^  to 


*  Swift,  io  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  desires 
to  know,  whether  the  English  was  a  language  or  a 
H>n«rue. 

t  Mr.  Thomas  Harley  is  Here  alluded  to. 


leave  off  play;  but  you  know  His  a  weakness 
he^s  too  apt  to  give  into,  tho*  he  has  as  much 
wit  as  any  man,  no  body  mprt.  He  has  Iain 
incog  ever  since — The  moifs  very  quiet  with 

us  now 1  believe  you  that  I  banter'' d  you  in 

my  last,  like  a  country  put*—l  shatCi  leave 
town  this  month,  &c." 

*This  letter  is  in  every  point  an  admirable 
pattern  of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing ;  nor 
is  it  of  less  authority  for  being  an  epistle.  You 
may  gather  every  flower  in  it,  with  a  thousand 
more  of  equal  sweetness,  from  the  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  single  papers  offered  us  every  day 
in  the  coiiVe-houscs  :  and  these  are  the  beauties 
introduced  to  supply  the   want  of  wit,  sense, 
humour,  and  learning,   which  formerly  were 
looked  upon  as  qunlificalions  for  a  writer.     If  a 
man  of  wit,  who  died  forty  years  ago,  were  to 
rise  from  the  grave  on  purpose,  how  would  he 
be  able  to  read  this  letter  ?  and  after  he  had  got 
through  that  ditliculty,  how  would  he  be  able  to 
understand  it  ?  The  first  thing  that  strikes  your 
eye,  is  the  breaks  at  the  end  of  almost  every 
sentence ;  of  which  1  know  not  the  use,  oijy 
that  it  is  a  refinement,  and   very  frequently 
practised-    Then  you  will  observe  the  abbrevia- 
tions  and  elisions,  by  which  constmants  of  most 
olxlurate  sound  are  joined  together,  without  one 
softening  vowel  to  intervene ;  and  all  this  only 
to  make  one  syll.ihle  of  two,  directly  contrary 
to  the  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  alto- 
gether of  the  Gothic  strain,  and  a  natural  tend- 
ency towards  relapsing  into  barbarity,  which 
delio-lits  in  monosyllables,  and  uniting  of  mute 
consonants,  as  it  is  observable  in  all  the  northern 
laiir^unires.  And  this  is  still  more  visible  in  the 
next  refinement,  which  consists  in  pronouncing 
the  first  syllable  in  a  word  that  has  many,  and 
disniis.^ing  tlic  rest,  such  as,  phizz,  hipps,  rnoi, 
/wzz,  rep^  and  many  more,  when  we  are  already 
overloaded  with  monosyllables,  which  are  the 
disjrraco  of  our  language.     Thus  we  cram  one 
syllable,  and  cut  of!'  the  rest,  as  the  owl  fattened 
her  mice  af\cr  she  had  bit  off  their  legs  to  pre- 
vent them  fiom  running  away  ;  and  if  ours  be 
the  same  reason  for  maiming  our  words,  it  will 
certainly  answer  the  end;    for  I  am  sure  no 
otlier  nation  will  desire  to  borrow  them.     Some 
words  are  hitherto  but  fairly  split,  and  therefore 
only  in  their  way  to  perfection,  as  incog  and 
pUnipo:  but  in  a  sliort  time,  it  is  to  bo  hoped, 
th(  y  will  be  further  docked   to  inc  and  plen. 
This  refh  efion  has  made  nie  of  late  years  very 
impatient  lor  a  peace,  which  I  believe  would 
Kavc  the  lives  of  many  "bravo  words,  as  well  as 
men.     T)ic  war  has  introduced  abundance  of 
l)oly*«ylIaljIcs,  which  will  never  ho  able  to  live 
many  moro  campaiijns :  speculaiinns^  operations^ 
preliminaries,   ambassadors,  pallisadoes,   com- 
munication,  circu7?ivallation,  battalions:  as  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  fre- 
quently in  our  cofiee-housoa,  we  shall  certainly 
put  them  to  flight,  and  cut  off  the  rear. 

•  The  third  refinement  observable  in  th'e  letter 
I  send  you,  consists  in  the  choice  of  certain 
words  invented  by  some  pretty  fellows,  such  as 
banter^  bamboozle,  country  put,  and  kidney,  as  it 
is  there  applied ;  some  of  which  are  now  strug- 
gling for    the  vogue,  and  others  are  in  pos- 
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seMion  of  it  I  have  done  my  utmost  for  some 
years  past  to  stop  the  progress  of  mob  and  ban- 
ter^  bat  have  been  plainly  borne  down  by  num- 
bers, and  betrayed  by  those  who  promised  to 
assist  mo. 

*  In  the  last  phice,  you  are  to  take  notice  of 
certain  choice  phrases  scattered  through  the 
letter,  some  of  them  tojcrable  enough,  until  they 
were  worn  to  rags  by  servile  imitators.  You 
mi?ht  easily  find  them  though  they  were  not  in 
a  different  print,  and  thererore  I  need  not  dis- 
turb them. 

*  These  are  the  false  refinements  in  our  style 
which  you  ought  to  correct :  first,  by  argument 
and  fair  means  ;  but,  if  those  fail,  I  think  you 
are  to  make  use  of  your  authority  as  Censor, 
and  by  an  annual  Index  Expurgatorius  ex- 
punge all  words  and  p)irase9  that  are  offensive 
to  ^)od  sense,  and  condemn  those  barbdrous 
mutilations  of  vowels  and  syllables.  In  this 
last  point  the  usual  pretence  is,  tliat  they  spell 
as  they  speak.  A  noble  standard  for  language ! 
to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  every  coxcomb, 
who,  because  words  are  the.clothmg  of  our 
tlioughts,  cuts  them  out  and  shapes  them  as  he 
pleases,  and  changes  them  oflener  than  his  dress. 
I  believe  all  reasonable  people  would  -be  content 
that  such  refiners  were  more  sparing  in  their 
words,  and  liberal  in  their  syllables :  apd  upon 
this  head  I  should  be  glad  you  would  bestow 
some  advice  upon  several  young  readers  in  our 
churches,  who,  coming  up  from  the  university 
full  fraught  with  admiration  of  our  town  polite- 
ness, will  needs  correct  the  style  of  their  prayer- 
books.  In  reading  the  Absolution,  they  are  very 
careful  to  say  pardons  and  absolves  ;  and  in  the 
prayer  for  the  royal-family,  it  must  be  endue''umy 
enncA^um,  prospefvm^  and  bring'um,*  Then 
in  their  sermons  they  use  all  the  modern  terms 
of  art,  sAom,  banter,  mob^  hibble^  buUy,  cutting, 
shuffling,  and  palming;  all  which,  and  many 
more  of  the  like  stamp,  as  I  have  heard  them 
often  in  the  pulpit  from  such  young  sophisters, 
BO  I  have  read  them  in  some  of  **  those  sermons 
that  have  made  most  noise  of  late."  The  design, 
it  seems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  imputation 
of  pedantry;  to  show  us  that  they  know  the 
town,  understand  men  and  manners,  and  have 
not  been  poring  upon  old  unfashionable  books 
in  the  university. 

*  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument 
of  introducing  mto  our  style  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  tost  and  truest  ornament  of  most 
things  in  life,  which  the  politer  ages  always 
aimed  at  in  their  building  and  dress,  simplex 
munditiis,  as  well  as  their  productions  of  wit 
It  is  manifest  that  all  new  affected  modes  of 
speech,  whether  borrowed  from  the  court,  the 
town,  or  the  theatre,  are  the  first  perishing  parts 
in  any  language ;  and,  as  I  could  prove  by  many 
hundred  instances,  have  been  so  in  ours.  The 
writings  of  Hooker,t  who  was  a  country  clergy. 
man,  and  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  both  in  the 


*  This  is  probably  a  sneer  at  Dr.  Asbe,  bishop  of 
Clogber,  whose  pupil  Swift  bad  been,  as  Congreve  also 
was. 

t  Richard  Hooker,  the  learned  and  worthy  author  of  a 
well-known  book  entitled, '  The  Laws  of  Ecclenastical 
Peptic,*  and  other  pious  tracts,  was  born  near  Exeter  in 
1593.  and  died  at  Bishop's  Bourne  in  Kent,  Nov.  S,  1600. 


reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are  in  a  style  that, 
wiUi  very  jew  allowances,  would  not  offend  any 
present  reader,  and  are  much  more  clear  and 
intelligible  than  those  of  sir  Harry  Wooton,  sir 
Robert  Naunton,  Osborn,  Daniel  the  historian, 
and  several  others  who  writ  later ;  but  being 
men  of  the  court,  and  affecting  the  phrases  then 
in  fashion,  they  are  oflen  either  not  to  be  under- 
stood, or  appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

*  What  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these 
evils  I  have  not  room  to  consider,  having,  I  fear, 
already  taken  up  most  of  your  paper.  Besides, 
I  think  it  is  our  office  only  to  represent  abuses, 
and  yours  to  redress  them.  I  am,  with  great 
respect,  sir,  Your,  &c.* 


No.  231.]      Saturday,  September  30, 1710. 

Principiis  obsta Otrid.  Rem.  Amor.  ver.  91. 

^Prevent  the  growing  evil. JL  Wpuu. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  September  29. 

Thkre  are  very  many  ill  habits  that  might 
with  much  ease  have  been  prevented,  which, 
afler  we  have  indulged  ourselves  in  them,  be- 
come incorrigible.  We  have  a  sort  of  provte- 
bial  expression,  of  *  Taking  a  woman  down  in 
her  wedding  shoes,'  if  you  would  bring  her  to 
reason.  An  early  behaviour  of  this  sort  had  a 
very  remarkable  good  effect  in  a  family  where- 
in I  was  several  years  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

A  gentleman  m  Lincolnshire  had  four  daugh- 
ters, three  of  which  wereT  early  married  very 
happily ;  but  the  fourth,  though  no  way  inferior 
to  any  of  Jier  si^rs,  either  in  person  or  acoom. 
plishments,  had,  from  her  infiincy,  discovered  so 
imperious  a  temper,  usually  called  a  high  spirit, 
that  it  continually  made  great  uneasiness  in 
the  family,  became  her  known  character  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  deterred  all  her  lovers 
from  declaring  themselves.  -However,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune 
and  long  acquaintance,  having  observed  that 
quickness  of  spirit  to  be  her  only  feult,  made 
his  addresses,  and  obtained  her  consent  in  due 
form.  The  lawyers  finished  &e  writings,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  there  wts  no  pin-money ; 
and  they  were  married.  Ailer  a  decent  time 
spent  in  the  father's  house,  the  bridegroom  went 
to  prepare  his  seat  for  her  reception.  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  courtship,  though  a  man 
of  the  most  equal  temper,  he  had  artificially  la- 
mented to  her,  that  he  was  the  most  passionate 
creature  breathing.  By  this  one  intimation,  be 
at  once  made  her  understand  warmth  of  temper 
to  be  what  he  ought  to  pardon  in  her,  as  well  as 
that  he  alarmed  her  against  that  constitution  in 
himself.  She  at  the  same  time  thought  herself 
highly  obliged  by  the  composed  behaviour  which 
he  maintained  in  her  presence.  Thus  &r,  he, 
with  great  success,  soothed  her  from  being  guUtv 
of  violences,  and  still  resolved  to  give  l^r  socli 
a  terrible  apprehension  of  his  fiery  spirit,  that 
she  should  never  dream  of  giving  way  to  her 
own.  He  returned  on  the  day  appointed  for 
carrying  her  home ;  but,  instead  of  a  coach  and 
six  horses,  together  with  the  gay  equipiige  suit 
able  to  the  occasion,  he  appeared  without  a  ser- 
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Tant,  mounted  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse,  which 
his  huntsman  had,  the  day  before,  brought  in  to 
feast  his  dogs  on  the  arrival  of  their  new  mis- 
tress, with  a  pillion  fixed  behind,  and  a  case  of 
Eistols  before  him,  attended  only  by  a  favourite 
ound.  Thus  equipped,  he,  in  a  very  obliging 
but  somewhat  positive  manner,  desired  his  lady 
to  seat  herself  on  the  cushion;  which  done,  away 
they  crawled.  The  road  being  obstructed  by  a 
gate,  the  dog  was  commandt^  to  open  it  r  the 
poor  cur  looked  up  and  wagged  his  tail ;  but  the 
master,  to  show  t^e  impatience  of  his  torn  per, 
drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  dead.  He  had  no 
sooner  done  it,  but  he  fell  into  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies for  his  unhappy  rashness,  and  begged  as 
many  pardons  for  his  excesses  before  one  for 
whom  he  had  so  profound  a  respect.  Soon  afler, 
their  steed  stumbled,  but  with  some  difficulty 
recovered :  however,  the  bridegroom  took  occa- 
sion to  swear,  if  he  frightened  his  wife  so  again 
he  would  run  him  through !  and  alas  !  the  poor 
animal  being  now  almost  tired,  made  a  second 
trip ;  immediately  on  which  the  careful  husband 
alights,  and,  with  great  ceremony,  first  takes 
off  his  lady,  then  the  accoutrements,  draws  his 
sword,  and  saves  the  huntsman  the  trouble  of 
killing  him:  then  says  to  his  wife,  *  Child 
pr'ythee  take  up  the  saddle;'  which  she  readily 
did,  and  tugged  it  home,  where  they  found  all 
things  in  the  greatest  order,  suitable  to  their  for- 
tune and  the  present  occasion.  Some  time  aifler, 
the  father  of  the  lady  gave  an  entertainment  to 
all  his  daughters  and  their  husbands  ;  where, 
when  the  wives  were  retired,  and  the  gentlemen 
passing  a  toast  about,  our  last  married  man 
took  occa^on  to  observe  to  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren, how  much,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  ho 
found  the  world  mistaken  as  to  the  temper  of 
his  lady,  for  that  she  was  the  most  meek  and 
humble  woman  breathing.  The  applause  was 
received  with  a  loud  laugh :  but,  as  a  trial 
which  of  them  would  appear  the  most  master  at 
home,  he  proposed  they  should  all  by  turns  send 
fijT  their  wives  down  to  them.  A  servant  was 
despatched,  and  answer  was  made  by  x>ne,  *  tell 
him  I  will  come  by-and-by  ;*  and  another,  *  that 
she  would  come  when  the  cards  were  out  of  her 
hand ;'  and  so  on.  But  no  sooner  was  her  hus- 
band's desire  whispered  in  the  ear  of  our  last 
married  lady,  but  the  cards  were  clapped  on  the 
table,  and  down  she  comes  with  *my  dear, 
would  you  speak  with  me  ?'  He  receives  her  in 
his  arms,  and,  afler  repeated  caresses,  tells  her 
the  experiment,  confesses  his  good  nature,  and 
assures  her,  that  since  she  could  now  command 
her  temper,  he  would  no  longer  disguise  his  own. 
I  received  the  following  letter  with  a  dozen 
of  wine,  and  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  liquor, 
arid  give  my  testimony,  *  That  I  have  tried  it 
upon  several  of  my  acquaintance,  who  were 
given  to  impertinent  abbreviations,  with  great 
success.' 

*  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — I  send  yon  by  this  bear- 
er, and  not  per  beaier,  a  dozen  of  that  claret 
which  is  to  be  sold  at  Garratvay's  coffee-house, 
on  Thursday  the  fifth  day  of  October  next.  I 
can  assure  you  I  have  found  by  experience  the 
•flicacy  of  it,  in  amending  a  fault  you  complain 
of  in  your  last    The  very  first  draught  of  it  has 


some  effect  upon  the  speeeh  of  the  drinker,  and 
restores  all  the  letters  taken  away  by  the  elisions 
so  justly  complained  of.  Will  Hazard  was  cured 
of  his  hypochondria  by  three  glasses ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  gave  you  an  account  of  his  late  in- 
disposition, has,  m  public  company,  after  the 
first  quart,  spoke  every  syllable  of  the  word  ple^ 
nipotentianj.  Your's,  &,c.' 


No.  232.] 


Tuesday,  October  Z,  1710. 


Fnrm  my  oven  Apartment,  October  2. 

I  HA.VF.  received  the  following  letter  from  ray 
unfortunate  old  acquaintance  the  upholsterer, 
who,  I  observed,  had  long  absented  himself  from 
the  bench  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall.  Having 
•not  seen  him  for  some  time,  I  was  in  fear  1 
*hould  soon  hear  of  his  death ;  especially  since 
he  never  appeared,  though  the  noons  have  been 
of  late  pretty  warm,  and  the  councils  at  that 
place  \QTy  full  from  the  hour  of  twelve  to  three, 
which  the  sages  of  that  hoard  employ  in  con- 
ference, while  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind 
are  eating  and  drinking  for  the  support  of  their 
own  private  persons,  without  any  regard  to  the 
public. 

*  Sir, — I  should  have  waited  on  you  very  fre- 
quently to  have  discoursed  you  upon  som.e  mat- 
ters of  moment,  but  that  I  love  to  be  well  inform- 
ed in  the  subject  upon  which  I  consult  my 
friends,  before  I  enter  into  debate  with  tliem.  I 
have,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  care  and  pains, 
applied  myself  to  the  reading  all  the  writings 
and  pamphlets  which  have  come  out  since  the 
trial,  and  have  studied  night  and  day  in  order 
to  be  master  of  the  whole  controversy :  but  the 
authors  are  so  numerous,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
alters  so  very  fast,  that  I  am  now  a  fortnight 
behind-hand  in  my  reading,  and  know  only  how 
things  stood  twelve  days  ago.  I  wish  you  would 
enter  into  those  useftil  subjects;  foi',  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  these  are  not  times  to  jest 
in.  As  for  my  own  part,  you  know  very  well 
that  I  am  of  a  public  spirit,  and  never  regarded 
my  own  interest,  but  looked  further;  and  le^ 
me  tell  you,  that  while  some  people  arc  minding 
only  themselves  and  families,  and  others  are 
thinking  only  of  their  own  country,  things  go 
on  strangely  in  the  north.     I  foresee  very  great  ■:, 

evils  arising  from*  the  neglect  of  transactions  at 
a  distance ;  for  which  reason  1  am  now  writing 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  which  I  de- 
sign as  an  answer  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy's  let- 
ter to  the  grand  seignior  concerning  his  majesty 
of  Sweden.  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  Swedish 
majesty  should  leave  Bender  without  forty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  I  have  added  to  this  an  apology 
for  the  Cossacks.  But  the  matter  multiplies 
upon  me,  and  I  grow  dim  with  much  writing ; 
therefore  desire,  if  you  have  an  old  green  pair 
of  spectacles,  such  as  you  used  about  your  fiftieth 
year,  that  you  would  send  them  to  me ;  as  also 
that  you  would  please  to  desire  Mr.  Morphew  to 
send  me  in  a  bushel  of  coals  on  the  credit  of^oav  ^ 
answer  to  his  czarian  majesty ;  for  I  desigOirtK^  i 
shall  be  printed  for  Morphew,  and  the  ^^^^^^V^j^^^  ^ 
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grows  sharp.  I  shall  take  it  kindly  if  you  woald 
order  him  also  to  sond  me  the  papers  as  they 
come  out.  If  there  are  no  fresh  pamphlets  puh- 
lifthed,  I  compute  that  I  shall  know  boibrc  the 
end  of  next  nmnth  wJiat  has  been  done  in  town 
to  lliis  day.  11'  it  were  not  for  an  ill  custom 
latrly  introduced  by  a  certain  author,  oftalLinjr 
Lutiu  at  the  bcirinniuiif  of  paj>ers,  nritturs  would 
be  iu  a  much  ch^arer  li^ht  than  tliuy  are:  but, 
to  our  comfort,  there  are  solid  writers  wlio  are 
not  guilty  of  this  |K;(lantry.  The  Postman  writes 
like  an  anrjcl.  The  Moderator  is  fine  reading^. 
It  would  do  you  no  harm  to  read  the  Postboy 
with  attention;  he  is  very  deep  of  late.  lie  is 
instructive ;  but  I  confess  a  little  satirical :  a 
sharp  pen !  he  eares  not  what  he  says.  The 
Examiner  is  admirable,  and  is  become  a  grave 
and  substantial  author.  But,  above  all,  I  am  at 
a  loss  how  to  govern  myself  in  my  ju(l[jmentof 
those  w^hose  whole  writings  consist  in  interroq;qp 
tories :  and  then  the  way  of  answering,  by  pro- 
posing questions  as  hard  to  them,  is  quite  as  ex- 
traordinary. As  for  my  part,  I  tremble  at  those 
novelties;  we  expose,  in  my  opinion,  our  affairs 
too  much  by  it.  You  may  be  sure  the  French 
king  will  spare  no  cost  to  come  at  the  reading 
of  them.  I  dread  to  tliink  if  the  fable  of  the 
blackbirds  should  fall  into  his  hands.  But  I 
shall  not  venture  to  sa^  more  until  I  see  you. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am,  &c. 

*  P.  S.  I  take  the  Bender  letter  in  the  Exami- 
ner  to  be  spurious.* 

This  mihappy  correspondent,  whose  fantasti- 
cal loyalty  to  the  king  of  Sweden  has  reduced 
him  to  this  low  condition  of  reason  and  fortune, 
would  appear  much  more  monstrous  in  his  mad- 
ness, did  we  not  see  crowds  very  little  above  his 
circumstances  from  the  same  cause, — a  passion 
to  politics. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  entertainment  to  consider 
the  commerce  even  of  the  sexes  interrupted  by 
difference  in  state  affairs.  A  wench  and  her 
gallant  paVted  last  week  u{x>n  the  words  unlu 
miled  and  passive :  and  there  is  such  a  jargon 
of  terms  got  into  the  mouths  of  the  very  silliest 
of  the  women,  that  you  cannot  come  into  a  room 
even  among  them,  but  you  fmd  them  divided  into 
Whig  and  Tory.  What  heightens  the  humour 
is,  that  all  the  hard  words  they  know,  they  cer- 
tainly suppose  to  be  terms  useful  in  the  disputes 
of  the  parties.  I  came  in  tliis  day  where  two 
were  in  very  hot  debate;  and  one  of  them  pro- 
posed to  me  to  explain  to  them  w^hat  was  the 
difference  between  circumcision  and  predestina- 
tion^ You  may  be  sure  I  was  at  a  loss ;  but 
they  were  too  angry  at  each  other  to  wait  for 
my  explanation,  and  proceeded  to  lay  open  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  instead  of  the  usual  topics 
of  dress,  gallantry,  and  scandal. 

I  have  oflen  wondered  how  it  should  be  pos- 
sible that  this  turn  to  politics  should  so  univer- 
sally prevail,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  sub- 
ject  out  of  oonversatiun ;  and,  upon  mature  con- 
■iderationt  find  it  is  for  want  of  discourse.  Look 
round  you  among  all  the  young'  fellows  you 
meet»  and  you  sec  those  who  have  the  least  re- 
lish for  books,  company,  or  pleasure,  though 
they  have  no  manner  or  qualities  to  make  them 
succeed  in  those  pursuits,  shall  make  very  pass., 


able  politicians.  Thus  the  meet  barren  iitfeii. 
tion  shall  find  enough  to  say  to  make  one  ap- 
pear an  able  man  in  the  top  coffee-houses.  It 
is  but  adding  a  ccttain  vehemence  in  uttering 
yourself,  let  the  thing  you  say  be  never  so  fiat, 
and  you  shall  be  thought  a  very  sensible  man, 
if  you  were  not  too  hot.-  As  love  and  hcmour  are 
the  noblest  motives  of  life;  so  the  pretenders  to 
them,  without  being  animated  by  them.  Ore  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  sorts  of  pretenders. 
The  unjust  sffoctatiott  of  any  thing  tliat  is  laud- 
able is  ignominious  in  propqi'tion  to  the  vrorth 
of  the  thing  we  affect:  thus,  as  love  of  one^s 
;  country  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  passions,  to 
sec  the  most  ordinary  tools  in  a  nation  give 
themselves  airs  that  way,  without  any  one  good 
quality  in  their  own  life,  has  something  in  it  ro- 
mantic, yet  not  so  ridiculous  as  odious. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*■  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  received  Sylvia*s  letter 
from  the  Bath,  and  his  sister  is  set  out  thither. 
Tom  Frontlcy,  who  is  qne  of  the  guides  for  the 
town,  is  desired  to  bring  her  into  company,  and 
oblige  her  with  a  mention  in  his  next  lampoon.' 


-/■ 


No.  233.]  Thursday,  October  5, 17ia 

Sunt  r€rta  piacula,  qij«  te 

Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 

Nor.lEp.lX. 

And.  like  a  charm,  to  th'  uprif^ht  mind  and  pore. 
If  thrice  read  o'er  will  yield  a  certain  curn. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  Oetoker  4. 

When  the  mind  has  been  perplexed  with  anx- 
ious cares  and  passions,  the  best  method  of  bring- 
ing it  to  its  usual  state  of  tranquillity  is,  as  muoi 
as  we  possibly  can,  to  turn  our  thooghts  to  the 
adversities  of  persons  of  higher  consideration  in 
virtue  and  merit  than  ourselves. ,  By  this  means 
all  the  little  incidents  of  our  own  lives,  if  they 
are  unfortunate,  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  justice 
upon  our  faults  and  indiscretions.  When  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  excellent,  and  deserving 
of  a  better  fate,  are  wretched,  we  cannot  but  re- 
sign ourselves,  whom  most  of  us  know  to  merit 
a  much  worse  state  than  tliat  we  are  placed  in. 
For  such,  and  many  other  occasions,  there  is  one 
admirable  relation  whch  one  might  recommend 
for  certain  periods  of  one's  life,  to  touch,  com- 
fort, and  improve  the  heart  of  man.  TuUy  says 
somewhere,  *  the  pleasures  of  a  husbandman  are 
next  to  tliose  of  a  philosopher.*  In  like  manner 
on^  may  say,  for  mctliinks  they  bear  the  same 
proportion  one  to  another,  the  pleasures  of  hu- 
manity are  next  to  thoso  of  devotion.  In  both 
thoFO  latter  satisfactions,  there  is  a  certain  hu- 
miliation  which  exalts  the  soul  above  its  ordinary 
state.  At  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  our  value 
of  ourselves,  it  enlarges  our  estimation  of  others. 
The  history  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  is  that  of 
Joseph  in  holy  writ,  which  is  related  with  such 
majestic  simplicity,  that  all  tlie  parts  of  it  strike 
us  with  strong  touches,  of  nature  and  compas- 
sion ;  and  he  must  be  a  stranger  to  both,  who 
can  read  it  with  attention,  and  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
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I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  profanation,  to  tell  it  one*s 
own  way  here,  that  thej,  who  may  be  untbink- 
iDg*  enough  to  be  more  frequently  readers  of 
sach  papers  as  this,  than  of  sacred  writ,  may 
be  advertised,  that  the  greatest  pleasures  the 
imagination  gan  be  entertained  with  are  to  be 
fband  there,  and  that  even  the  style  of  the  scrip- 
tures is  more  than  human. 

Joseph,  a  beloved  child  of  Israel,  became  in- 
vidious to  his  elder  brethren,  for  no  other  rea- 
son J>ut  his  superior  beauty  and  excellence  of 
body  and  mind,  insomuch,  that  they  could  not 
bear  his  growing  virtue,  and  let  him  live.  They 
therefore  conspire  his  death ;  bat  nature  pleaded 
so  BtroBgly  for  him  in  the  heart  of  one  of  thetn, 
that  by  his  persuasion  they  determined  rather 
to  bury  him  in  a  pit,  than  be  his  immediate  ex- 
ecutioners with  their  own  hands.     Wl^cn  thus 
much  was  obtained  for  him,  their  minds  still 
softened  towards  him,  and  they  took  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  some  passengers  to  sell  him  into  E^ypt. 
Israel  was  persuaded  by  the  artifice  of  his  sons 
that  the  youth  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts, 
but  Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery,  and  still  exposed 
to  new  misfortunes,  from  the  same  cause  as  be- 
fore, his  beauty  and  his  virtue.     By  a  false  ac 
cusation  he  was  committed  to  prison ;  but  in 
process  of  time  delivered  from  it,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  made 
the  governor  of  Pharaoh^s  house.     In  this  ele- 
vation of  his  fortune,  his  brothers  were  sent 
into  Egypt,  to  buy  necessaries  of  life,  in  a  fa- 
mine.    As  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  his 
presence,*  ho  beholds,  but  he  beholds  with  com- 
passion, the  men  who  had  sold  him  to  slavery, 
approaching  him  with  awe  and  reverence.  While 
he  was  looking  over  his  brethren,  he  takes  a 
resolution  to  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasure  of 
stirring  their  and  liis  own  affections,  by  keeping 
himself  concealed,  and  examining  into  tlie  cir- 
cumstances  of  their  family.    Forjhis  erfd,  with 
an  air  of  severity,  as  a  watchful  minister  to 
Pharaoh,  he  accuses  them  as  spies,  who  are 
come  into  Egypt  with  designs  against  the  state. 
This  led  them  into  the  account  which  he  wanted 
of  them,  the  condition  of  their  ancient  father 
and  little  brother  whom  they  had  left  behind 
them.    When  he  had  learned  tliat  his  brother 
was  living,  he  demands  the  bringing  him  to 
E^pt,  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity. 

But  it  would  be  a  vain  and  empty  endeavour 
to  attempt  laying  this  excellent  representation 
of  the  passions  of  man  in  tlie  same  colours  as 
they  appear  in  the  sacred  writ,  in  any  other 
manner,  or  almost  any  other  words,  than  those 
made  use  of  in  the  page  itself.  I  am  obliged, 
therefore,  to  turn  my  designed  narration  rather 
into  a  comment  upon  the  several  parts  of  that 
beautiful  and  passionate  scene.  When  Joseph 
expects  to  see  Benjamin,  how  natural  and  how 
forcible  is  the  reflection,  'This  affliction  is 
come  upon  us,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of 
our  brother's  soul  without  pity  I'  How  moving 
must  it  be  to  Joseph  to  hear  Reuben  accuse  the 
rest,  that  they  would  not  hear  what  he  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  his  innocence  and  distress  I  He 
turns  from  them,  and  weeps ;  but  commands  his 
passion  so  far  as  to  give  orders  for  binding  one 
of  them  m  the  presence  of  the  rest,  while  he 
9i  leisure  observed  thehr  different  sentiments 


and  concern  in  their  gesture  and  countenance. 
When  Benjamin  is  demanded  in  bondage  for 
stealing  the  cup,  with  what  force,  and  what  re* 
signation  does  Judah  address  his  brother  ! 

*■  In  what  words  shall  I  sj>cak  to  my  lord  ? 
with  what  confidence  can  I  say  any  thing  ?  Our 
guilt  is  but  too  apparent ;  we  submit  to  our  fate. 
We  are  my  lord's  servant?,  both  we  and  he  also 
\j'ilh  whom  the  cup  is  found.'  W^hen  that  is 
not  accepted,  how  pathetically  does  he  recapitu- 
late the  whole  story !  and,  approaching  nearer  io 
Joseph,  delivers  himself  as  follows ;  which,  if  we 
fix  our.thoughts  upon  the  relation  between  the 
pleader  and  the  judge,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  tears : 


*  Sir, — Let  me  intrude  so  far  upon  you,  even 
in  the  high  condition  in  which  you  are,  and  the 
miserable  one  in  which  you  see  me  jvnd  my 
brethren,  to  inform  you  of  the  circumstances  of 
us  unhappy  men  that  prostrate  ourselves  before 
^you.  When  we  were  first  examined  by  you, 
you  enquired  (for  v/hat  reason  my  lord  enquired 
we  know  not)  but  you  enquired,  whether  we  had 
not  a  father  or  a  brother  ?  We  then  acquainted 
you,  that  we  had  a  father,  an  old  man,  who  had 
a  child  of  his  old  age,  and  had  buried  another 
son,  whom  he  had  by  the  same  woman.  You 
were  pleased  to'command  us  to  bring  the  child 
he  had  remaining  down  to  you:  we  did  bo;  and 
he  has  forfeited  his  liberty.  But  my  father  said 
to  us.  You  know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two 
sons  ;  one  of  them  was  torn  in  pieces  ;  if  mis- 
chief befiiU  this  also,  it  will  bring  my  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Accept,  there- 
fore, oh  my  lord !  me  for  your  bondman;  and 
let  the  lad  return  with  .his  brethren,  that  I  may 
not  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on  my  father.' 
Here  Joseph's  passion  grew  too  great  for  further 
disguise,  and  he  reveals  himself  witli  exclama- 
tions of  transport  and  tenderness. 

After  their  recovery  from  their  first  astonish- 
ment, his  brethren  were  seized  with  fear  for 
the  injuries  they  had.  done  him ;  but  how  ge- 
nerously does  he  keep  them  in  countenance,  and 
make  an  apology  for  them  :  *  Be  not  angry  with 
yourselves  for  selling  me  hither  ;  call  it  not  so, 
but  tliink  Providence  sent  me  before  you  to 
preserve  life !' 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  the 
beauties  of  this  sacred  narrative ;  but  any  one 
who  shall  read  it,  at  an  hour  when  he  is  disen- 
gaged from  all  other  regards  or  interests  tlian 
what  arise  from  it,  will  feel  the  alternate  passion 
of  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  son,  so  warm  in 
him,  that  they  will  incline  him  to  exert  himself 
in  such  of  those  characters  as  happen  to  be  his, 
much  above  the  ordinary  course  of  his  life. 


f( 
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From  my  oton  Apartment^  October  6. 

I  HAVE  reason  to  believe,  that  eOrt^in  of  my 
contemporaries  have  madn  use  of  an^t  I  some 
time  ago  professed,  of  being  often  dcaigricdly 
dull ;  and  for  that  reason  shall  not  exert  iMself 
when  I  see  them  lazy.  He  that  has  so  niuw  to 
struggle  with,  aa  the  man  who  pretends  to  con- 
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sure  otherfl,  mnfit  keep  up  his  fire  for  an  onset, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  •arry  his  arms  a  little 
carelessly  upon  an  ordinary  march.  This  pa- 
per therefore  shall  be  taken  up  by  my  corres- 
pondents, two  of  which  have  sent  me  the  two 
following  plain,  but  sensible  and  honest  letters, 
upon  subjects  no  less  important  than  those  of 
Education  and  Devotion. 

*■  Sir, — I  am  an  old  man  retired  from  aU  ac- 
quaintance with  the  town,  but  what  I  have  from 
your  papers,  not  the  worst  entertainment  of 
my  solitude ;  yet  being  still  a  well  wisher  to 
my  country,  and  the  commonwealth  of  learning 
(a  qua  confiieor  nullam  (Etatia  mea  partem  ab- 
horrui88€t)  and  hoping  the  plain  phrase  in 
writing  tliat  was  current  in  my  younger  days 
would  have  lasted  for  my  time,  I  was  startled 
at  the  picture  of  modern  politeness,  transmitted 
by  your  ingenious  correspondent,  and  grieved 
to  see  our  sterling  English  language  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  clippers  arid  coiners.  That  mu- 
tilated epistle,  consisting  of  hippo,  rep^s,  and 
euch  like  enormous  curtailings,  was  a  mortify- 
ing spectacle,  but  with  the  reserve  t)f  comfort 
to  find  this  and  other  abuses  of  our.  mother 
tongue  so  pathetically  complained  of,  and  to  the 
proper  person  for  redressing  them,  the  Censor 
of  Great  Britain. 

'  He  had  before  represented  the  deplorable 
ignorance  that  for  several  years  past  has  reigned 
amongst  our  English  writers,  the  great  depravi- 
ty of  our  taste,  and  continual  corruption  of  our 
style.  But,  sir,  before  you  give  yourself  llic 
trouble  ef  prescribing  remedies  for  these  dis- 
tempers, which  you  own  will  require  the  great- 
est care  apd  application,  give  me  leave,  having 
long  had  my  eye  upon  these  mischiefs,  and 
thoughts  exercised  about  them,  to  mention  what 
I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  causo  of  them,  and 
in  your  friend  Horace's  words,  Quo  fonte  dtri- 
vata  cladta  in  patriam  popnlumffue  Jluxit, 

*I  take  our  corrupt  ways  of  writing  to  proceed 
from  the  mistakes  and  wronsf  measures  in  our 
common  methods  of  education,  which  I  always 
looked  upon  as  one  of  our  national  grievances, 
and  a  singularity  that  renders  us,  no  less  than 
our  situation. 


Penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos. 

Virg.  1  Eel.  67. 

A  race  of  men  ttom  all  tlie -world  disjoined. 

Drydtn. 

*  This  puts  me  upon  consulting  the  most  cele- 
brated critics  on  that  subject,  to  compare  our 
practice  with  tlieir  precepts,  and  find  where  it 
was  that  we  came  short,  or  went  wide. 

*  But  af\er  all  I  found  our  case  required  some- 
thing more  than  these  doctors  had  directed,  and 
the  principal  defect  of  our  English  discipline  to 
lie  in  the  initiatory  part,  which,  althongh  it 
needs  the  greatest  care  and  skill,  is  usually  lefl 
to  the  conduct  of  those  blind  guides,  viz.  Chance 
and  Ignqrance. 

'  I  shall  trouble  you  with  but  a  single  instance, 
pursuant  to  what  ybur  sagacious  friend  has  said, 
that  he  could  furnish  you  with  a  catalogue  of 
English  bottks,  which  would  cost  you  a  hundred 
pounds  at  first  hand,  wherein  you  could  not 
find  ten  lines  together  of  common  grammar ; 


which  is  a  nepessary  consequence  of  our  mis- 
management in  that  province. 

*  Fur  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  our 
way  of  proceeding  in  this  part  of  literature  1 
to  push  tender  wits  into  the  intricate  mazes  of 
grammar,  and  a  iMtin  grammar  ?  to  learn  ao 
unknown  art  by  an  unknown  tongue  ?  to  carry 
them  a  dark  round-about  way  to  let  them  in  at 
a  back-door  ?  Whereas  by  teaching  them  first 
the  grammar  of  their  mother-tongue,  so  easy  to 
be  learned,  their  advance  to  the  grammars  of 
Latin  and  Greek  would  be  gradual  and  easj ; 
but  our  precipitate  way  of  hurrying  them  over 
such  a  gulf,  before  wc  have  built  them  a  bridge 
to  it,  is  a  shock  to  their  weak  understandings, 
which  they  seldom,  or  very  late,  recover.  In 
the  mean  time  we  wrdng  nature,  and  slander 
infants,  who  want  neither  capacity  nor  will  to 
learn,  until  we  put  them*  upon  service  beyond 
tlieir  strength  ;  and  then  indeed  we  balk  them. 

'  The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  all  beauti- 
ful as  the  graces ;  nor  has  Grammar,  the  severe 
mother  of  all,  so  frightful  a  face  of  her  own; 
it  is  the  vizard  put  upon  it  that  scares  children. 
Stie  is  made  to  speak  hard  words,  that  to  them 
sound  like  conjuring.  Let  her  talk  intelligi- 
bly, and  they  will  listen  to  her. 

*  In  this,  I  think,  as  on  other  accounts,  we 
show  ourselves  true  Britons,  always  overkwking 
our  natural  advantages.  It  has  been  the  prae- 
tice  of  the  wisest  nations  to  learn  their  own 
language  by  stated  rules,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
that  would  follow  from  leaving  it  to  vulgar  use. 
Our  English  tongue,  says  a  learned  man,  is  the 
most  determinate  in  its  construction,  and  re- 
ducible to  the  fewest  rules  ;  whatever  language 
has  less  grammar  in  it,  is  not  intelligible;  and 
whatever  has  more,  all  that  it  has  more  is  su- 
perHuous  ;  for  which  reasons  ho  would  have  it 
made  the  foundation  of  learning  Latin,  and  all 
other  languages. 

*■  To  speak  and  write  without  absurdity  the 
language  of  one's  country  is  commendable  in 
persons  of  all  stations,  and  to  some  indispensa- 
bly necessary ;  and  to  this  purpose  I  would  re- 
commend, above  all  things,  the  having  a  gram- 
mar of  our  mother-tongue  first  taught  in  oar 
schools,  which  would  facilitate  our  youths  learn- 
ing  their  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  with 
spare  time  for  arithmetic,  astronomy,  cosmo- 
graphy, history,  &c.  that  would  make  them 
pass  the  spring  of  their  life  with  profit  and 
pleasure,  that  is  now  miserably  spent  in  gram- 
matical perplexities. 

*  But  here,  metliinks,  I  see  the  reader  smik, 
and  ready  to  ask  me,  as  the  lawyer  did  sexton 
Diego  on  bis  bequeathing  rich  legacies  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  Where  are  Uiese  mighty 
sums  to  be  raised  ?  Where  is  there  such  a  grapi> 
mar  to  be  had  ?  I  will  not  answer  as  he  did, 
"  Even  where  your  worship  pleases.**  No,  it 
is  our  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  grammar, 
with  notes,  now  in  the  press,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished next  term. 

*I  hear  it  is  a  chargeable  work,  and  wish 
the  publisher  to  have  customers  of  all  that  have 
need  cf  such  a  book ;  yet  fancy  that  he  cannot 
be  much  a  sufferar,  if  it  is  only  bought  by  all 
that  have  more  need  for  it  than  they  Uiink  tbey 
have. 
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*  A  cartain  author  brooght  a  poem  to  Mr.  Cop- 
ley, for  his  perusal  and  judgment  of  the  per- 
formance, which  he  demanded  at  the  next  visit 
with  a  poetaster's  assurance  ;  and  Mr.  Cowley, 
with  his  U8ual  modesty,  desired  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  look  a  little  to  the  grammar  of  it 
"  To  the  grammar  of  it  I  what  do  you  mean,  sir, 
would  you  send  me  to  school  again  ?"  "  Why, 
Mr.  H — ,  would  it  do  you  any  harm  ?" 

*  This  put  me  on  considering  how  this  voyage 
of  literature  may  be  made  with  more  safety  and 
profit,  expedition  and  deiiglit ;  and  at  last,  for 
completing  so  good  a  service,  to  request  your 
directions  in  so  deplorable  a  case ;  hoping  that, 
B0  yon  have  had  compassion  on  our  overgrown 
coxcombs  in  concerns  of  less  consequence,  ypu 
will  exert  your  charity  towards  innocents,  and 
vouchsafe  to  be  guardian  to  the  children  and 
youth  of  Great  Britain  in  this  important  affair 
of  education,  wherein  mistakes  and  wrong  mea- 
sures have  so  often  occasioned  their  aversion  to 
books,  that  had  otherwise  proved  the  chief  or- 
nament and  pleasure  of  their  life.  I  am,  with 
sincerest  respect,  sir,  Yours,  &c.* 

«J^  I  •  St.  ClcnaenU,  Oclwbcr  5. 

•  *  Mr.  Bickbrstafp, — I  observe,  as  the  season 
begins  to  grow  cold,  so  does  people's  devotion ; 
insomuch,  that  instead  of  filling  the  churches, 
.  that  united  zeal  might  keep  one  warm  there, 
one  is  left  to  freeze  ij»  almost  bare  walls  by  those 
who,  in  hot  weather,  are  troublesome  the  con- 
trary way.  This,  sir,  needs  a  regulation  that 
none  but  you  can  give  to  it,  by  causing  those 
who  absent  themselves  on-  account  of  weather 
only  this  winter-time,  to  pay  the  apothecaries' 
bills  occasioned  by  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  other 
distempers,  contracted  by  silting  in  empty  scats. 
Therefore,  to  you  I  apply  myself  for  redress, 
faaWng  gotten  such  a  cold  on  Sunday  was  seven- 
night,  that  has  brought  me  almost  to  your  wor- 
ship's age  from  sixty,  within  less  than  a  fort- 
night   I  am«  your  worship's  in  all  obedience, 

•  W.  E.' 


No.  235.)  Tuesday,  October  10, 1710. 

Scit  Oenias.natale  comes  qui  tcmp?rat  niitniin. 

//or.  2  Ep.  ii.  187. 

Bat  whence  th^sv  turns  nf  inrlinntion  rose, 
The  Geuius  IhU,  tht*  Coil  of  Naliirc.  kiiowa  : 
That  mystic  iKiwof,  which  our  nrtioriH(riii(lt><i, 
Attends  our  stars,  aud  o'ci  our  livcsi  predidea. 

Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  October  9. 

Amomo  those  inclinations  which  are  common 
to  all  men,  there  is  none  more  unaccountable 
than  that  unequal  love  by  which  parents  dis- 
tingiiish  their  children  from  each  other.  Some- 
times vanity  and  self-love  appear  to  have  a  share 
towards  this  effect;  and  in  otlier  instances  I 
licve  been  apt  to  attribute  it  to  mere  instinct : 
bat,  however  that  is,  we  frequently  see  the  child, 
that  has  been  beholden  to  neither  of  these  im- 
pulses in  his  parents,  in  spite  of  being  neglected, 
■nubbed,  and  thwarted  at  home,  acquire  a  be- 
baviour  which  makes  him  as  agreeable  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  aq  that  of  every  one  else  of 
their  ftmily  is  to  each  other.  I  fell  into  this 
wmj  of  thinking  from  an  intimacy  which  I  have 

3C 


with  a  very  good  house  in  oar  neighbonrhood, 
where  there  are  three  daughters  of  a  very  differ, 
ent  character  and  genius.  The  eldest  has  a 
great  deal  of  wit  and  cunning  ;  the  second  has 
good  sense,  but  no  artilicc;  the  third  has  much 
vivacity,  but  little  up.dprslanilincf.  The  first  is 
a  fine,  but  scornlul  woman  ;  the  second  is  not 
charming,  but  very  winning ;  the  third  is  no 
way  commendable,  but  very  de&irable.  The  fa- 
ther of  these  young  creatures  was  ever  a  great 
pretender  to  wit,  the  mother  a  woman  of  as  much 
coquetry.  This  turn  in  the  parents  has  biassed 
their  affections  towards  their  children.  The  old 
roan  supposes  the  eldest  of  his  own  genius ;  and 
the  mother  looks  upon  the  youngest  as  herself 
renewed.  By  this  means,  all  the  lovers  that  ap. 
preach  the  house  are  discarded  by  tlie  father  for 
not  observing  Mrs.  Mary's  wit  and  beauty  ;  and 
by  the  niotlier,  for  being  blind  to  the  mien  and 
air  of  Mrs.  Biddy.  Come  never  so  many  pre- 
tenders, they  tfre  not  suspected  to  have  the  least 
thought  of  Mrs..  Betty,  the  middle  daughter. 
Betty,  therefore,  is  mortified  into  a  woman  of  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  and  knows  she  must  depend 
on  that  only  for  her  advaticeinent.  The  middle- 
most is  thus  the  favourite  of  all  her  acquaintance, 
as  well  as  mine ;  while  the  other -two  carry  a  cer- 
tain insolence  about  them  in  i^l  conversations, 
and  expect  the  partiality  which  they  meet  with 
at  home  to  attend  them  wherever  they  appear. 
So  little  do  parents  understand  that  they  are,  of 
al>  people,  the  least  judges  of  their  childrens* 
merit,  that  what  they  reckon  such,  is  seldom  any 
thing  else  but  a  repetition  of  their  own  faults 
and  infirniilics. 

Tiicre  is,  iriethinks,  some  excuse  for  being 
particular,  when  one  of  the  offspring  has  any 
defect  in  nature.  In  this  case,  the  child,  if  we 
may  sb  speak,  is  so  much  the  longer  the  child 
of  its  parents,  and  calls  for  the  continuance  of 
their  care  and  indulgence  from  the  slowness  of 
its  capacity,  or  the  weakness  of  its  body.  But 
there  is  no  endurinsf  to  see  men  enamoured  only 
at  the  sight  of  their  own  im pertinencies  re- 
peated, and  to  observe,  as  we  may  sometimes, 
that  they  have  a  secret  dislike  of  their  children 
for  a  degeneracy  from  tlicir  very  crimes.  Com- 
mend mo  to  lady  (loodly  ;  she  is  equal  to  all 
her  own  children,  but  prefers  them  to  those  of 
all  the  world  beside.  My  lady  is  a  perfect  hen 
in  the  care  of  her  brood ;  she  fights  and  squab- 
bles  with  all  tiiat  apficar  where  they  come,  but 
is  wholly  unbia^Mscd  in  dispensing  her  favours 
among  them.  It  is  no  small  pains  she  is  at  to 
defame  all  the  young  women  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, by  visits,  whis[>ers,  intimations,  and  hear- 
says ;  all  which  ^he  ends  with  thanking  heaven, 
*■  that  no  one  living  is  so  blessed  with  such  obe- 
dient and  well-inclined  children  as  herself.  Per- 
haps,' says  she,  *  Betty  cannot  dance  like  Mrs. 
Frontinet,  and  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  she 
does  or  not ;  but  she  comes  into  a  room  with  a 
good  grace ;  tliough  she  says  it  that  should  not, 
she  looks  like  a  gentlewoman.  Then,  if  Mrs. 
Rebecca  is  not  so  talkative  as  the  mighty  wit 
Mrs.  Clapper,  yet  ahe  is  discreet,  she  knows 
better  what  she  says  when  she  does  speak.  If 
her  wit  be  slow,  her  tongue  never  nms  before 
it*  This  kind  parent  lifls  up  her  eyes  and  hands 
in  congratulation  of  her  own  good  fbrtone,  and 
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is  maliciously  thankful  that  none  of  her  girls 
are  like  any  of  her  neighbours  ;  but  this  pre. 
ference  of  her  own  to  all  others  is  grounded 
upon  an  impulse  of  nature ;  while  those,  who 
like  one  before  another  of  their  own  are  so  un- 
pardonably  unjust,  that  it  could  hardly  be  equal- 
led in  the  children,  though  they  preferred  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  such  parents.  It  is  no  un. 
pleasant  entertainment  to  see  a  ball  at'a  dancing- 
.  school,  and  observe  the  joy  of  relatio'is  when 
the  young  ones,  for  whom  t^hey  are  concerned, 
are  in  inotion.  You  need  not  be  told  whom  the 
dancers  belong  to.  At  their  first  appearance, 
the  passions  of  their  parents  are  in  their  faces, 
and  there  is  always  a  nod  of  approbation  stolen 
at  a  good  step  or  a  graceful  turn. 

I  remember,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  but 
one  man  whom  I  have  thought  to  live  with  his 
children  with  equanimity  and  a  good  grsice.  He 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  whom  he  bred 
with  all  the  care  imaginable,  in  a  liberal  and 
ingenuous  way.  I  have  oflen  heard  him  say, 
*  he  had  the  weakness  to  ]pve  one  much  better 
than  the  other,  but  that  he  took  as  much  pains 
to  correct  that  as  any  other  criminal  passion 
that  could  arise  in  his  mind.*  His  method  was, 
to  make  it  the  only  pretension  in  his  children  to 
his  favour,  to  be  kiiid  to  each  other;  and  he 
would  tell  them,  *that  he  who  was  the  hest 
brother,  he  would  reckon  the  best  soni*  This 
turned  their  thoughts  into  an  emulation  for  the 
superiority  in  kind  and  tender  affection  towai^ds 
each  other.  The  boys  behaved  tliemselves  very 
early  with  a  manly  friendship ;  and  their  sister, 
instead  of  the  gross  familiarities,  and  impcrti- 
nent  freedoms  in  behaviour  usual  in  other 
houses,  was  always  treated  by  them  with  as 
much  complaisance  as  any  other  young  lady  of 
their  acquaintance.  It  i^as  an  unspeakable 
pleasure  to  visit,  or  sit  at  a  meal,  in  that  family. 
I  have  often  seen  the  old  man's  heart  flow  at  his 
eyes  with  joy,  upon  occasions  which  would  ap- 
pear indiperent  to  such  as  were  strangers  to 
the  turn  of  his  mind ;  but  a  very  slight  accident, 
wherein  he  saw  his  children's  good-will  to  one 
another,  created  in  him  the  god-like  pleasure  of 
loving  them  because  they  loved  each  other.  This 
great  command  of  himself,  in  hiding  his  first 
impulse  to  partiality,  at  last  improved  to  a  steady 
justice  towards  them ;  and  that,  which  at  first 
was  but  an  expedient  to  correct  his  weakness, 
was  afterwards  the  measure  oT  his  virtue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  those  parents  who  are  in- 
tcrested  in  the  care  of  one  t;hild  more  than  that 
of  another,  no  longer  deserve  the  name  of  pa- 
rents, but  are,  in  eftect,  as  childish  as  their  chil. 
dren,  in  having  such  unreasonable  and  ungo- 
▼erned  inclinations.  A  father  of  this  sort  has 
degraded  himself  into  one  of  his  own  offspring, 
for  none  but  a  child  would  take  part  in  the  pas- 
sions  of  children. 


No.  236.]         Thursday,  October  12, 1710. 

NcHcio  qna  natale  solum  dnicedtne  mentem 
Tangit,  et  immemorem  non  Bine^esue  sui.    OisUin 

A  nameless  fondness  for  our  native  clime 
iTriomphs  o*er  change,  and  aU-devouring  tine. 


Our  next  regards  oar  friends  and  kindred  claim ; 
And  every  lx>dom  feels  tlie  b'Vnjpatfaetic  flame. 

Frwn  my  own  Apartment,  Oeteiter  11. 

I  FIND  in  the  registers  of  my  family,  that  the 
branch  of  the  fiickerstaffs  from  which  I  am 
descended,  came  originally  out  of  Ireland.  This 
has  given  me  a  kind  of  natural  affection  for 
that  country.  It  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that 
I  see  not  only  some  of  the  greatest  warriors, 
but  also  of  the  greatest  wits,  to  be  natives  of 
that  kingdom.  The  gentleman  who  writes  the 
following  letter  is  one  of  tliese  last.  The  mat- 
ter of  fact  contained  in  it  is  literally  true,  tboB^ 
the  diverting  manner  in  which  it  is  told,  may 
give  it  the  colour  of  a  fable. 

*  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  at  his  house  m 

Great  Britain. 

•  DuUin. 

•  Sir, — Finding  by  several  passages  in  your 
Tatlcre  that  you  are  a  person  curious  in  natural 
knowledge,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  you  to  give  you  the  following  history  of 
the  migration  of  frogs  into  this  country.  Tliere 
is  an  ancient  tradition  among  the-wild  philoso- 
phers of  this  kingdom,  that  the  whole  island 
was  once  as  much  infested  by  frogs,  as  that 
wherein  Whittington  made  his  fortune,  was  by 
mice.  Insomuch,  that  it  is  said,  Macdonald  tl» 
First,  could  no  more  sleep,  by  reason  of  these 
Dutch  nightingafes,  as  they  are  called  at  Puifi 
than  Pharaoh  could  when  they  croaked-  in  his 
bed-chamber.  '  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  great 
monarch,  that  St  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland, 
being  as  famous  for  destroying  vermin  as  any 
riEl^catchcr  of  our  times.  If  we  may  believe 
the  tradition,  be  killed  more  in  one  day  than  a 
flock  of  storks  could  have  done  in  a  twelve* 
month.  From  that  time,  for  about  five  hundred 
years,  there  was  not  a  frog  to  be  heard  in  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  the  bogs  still  remained, 
which  in  former  ages  had  been  go  plentUoUy 
stocked  with  those  inhabitants. 

*  When  the  arts  began  to  flourish  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  11.  and  that  great  monarch  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  lead  them  forward  into  the  discoveries  of  ne* 
ture,  it  is  said,  that  several  proposals  were  laid 
before  his  majesty,  for  the  importing  of  frogs 
into  Ireland.  In  order  to  it,  a  virtuoso  of  known 
abilities  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  society, 
and  intrusted  with  the  whole  management  of 
that  affair.  For  this  end  he  took  along  with  him 
a  sound  able-bodied  frog,  of  a  strong  hale  con- 
stitution, that  Iwid  given  proofs  of  his  vigour  by 
several  leaps  that  he  made  before  that  leamc^ 
body.  They  took  ship,  and  sailed  together  until 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  hill  of  Howth,  be- 
fore the  frog  discovered  any  aymptoras  of  beiog 
indisposed  by  his  voyage:  but,  as  tlie  wind 
chopped  about,  and  began  to  blow  from  the  Irish 
coast,  he  grew  sea-sick,  or  rather  land-sick ;  for 
his  learned  companion  ascribed  it  to  the  parti- 
cles of  the  soil  with  which  the  wind  was  impreg- 
nated. He  was  confirmed  in  bis  conjecture, 
when,  upon  the  wind^s  turning  about,  his  feUow- 
traveller  sensibly  recovered,  and  continned  i& 
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good  health  until  his  arrival  upon  the  shore, 
where  he  suddenly  relapsed,  and  expired  upon 
a  Ring*8^nd  car  in  his  way  to  Dublin.  The 
same  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  in 
that  rei^,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  fro^  was 
never  known  to  take  tbree  leaps  upon  Irish  turf, 
before  he  stretched  himself  out,  and  died. 

'Whether  it  were  that  the  philosophers  on 
this  side  the  water  despaired  of  stockingf  the 
island  with  this  useful  animal,  or  whetlicr,  in 
the  following^  reign,  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  undo  the  miracle  of  a  popish  saint;  I  do  not 
bear  of  any  further  progfress  made  in  this  aifair 
until  about  two'  years  afler  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.* 

*  It  was  then  that  an  ingenious  physician,  to 
the  honour  as  well  as  improvement  of  his  native 
country ,t  performed  what  the  Enjrlish  had  been 
m  hng  attcmptinjv  in  vain.  This  learned  man, 
with  the  hazard  of  his  liie,  made  a  voyair&  to 
Liverpool,  whcrre  he  filled  several  barrels  with 
the  choicest  spawn  of  froofs  that  conld  be  foimd 
in  those  parts.  Tiu'*  carijo  he  broncfht  over  very 
carefully,  and  afterward  disposed  of  it  in  several 
warm  beds,  that  he  tltongiit  most  cajmblc  of 
bringing  it  to  life.  Tiie  doctor  was  a  very  in- 
genious physician  and  a  Very  pood  protcstnnt; 
R>r  which  reason  tosliow  his  zeal  apainst  pojicry, 
he  placed  some  of  the  moj«t  promising  spawn  in 
the  very  fountain  tliat  is  dedicated  to  tlio  saint, 
and  known  by  Ifio  name  of  Saint  PatricH,*s  well, 
where  these  animals  had  the  impudence  to  make 
their  first  appoirance.  They  have,  since  that 
tinie,  very  much  increased  and  multiplied  in  all 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  We  have  here 
some  curious  inquirers  into  natural  history,  who 
observe  their  motions  with  a  design  to  compute 
in  how  many  years  they  'will  be  able  to  hop 
from  Dublin  to  Wexford ;  though,  as  I  am  in- 
fbrmed,  not  one  of  them  has  yet  passed  tiie 
monntains  of  Wicklow. 

*  I  am  further  inibrmed,  that  several  g-raziers 
of  the  county  of  Cork  have  entered  into  a  pro- 
ject of  planting  a  colony  in  those  parts,  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  protestants ;  and  I  know 
not  but  the  same  design  may  be  on  foot  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  do  not  think  6t  to  prohibit  the  fur- 
ther ioiportation  of  English  frogs.  I  am,  sir, 
yoor  mo^  humble  servant,  T.  B.* 

There  is  no  study  more  becoming  a  rational 
creatnre  than  that  of  natural  philosophy ;  but,  as 
several  of  our  modem  virtuosi  manage  it,  their 
speculations  do  not  so  much  tend  to  open  and 
enlarge  the  mind,  as  to  contract  and  fix  it  upon 
trifles. 

This  in  England  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
lo  the  worthy  elections  that  are  so  frequently 
laade  in  our  Royal  Society.  They  8ccm  to  be 
in  a  confederacy  against  men  of  polite  genius, 
noble   thought,  and   diffusive    Icarniffg ;    and 


♦The  battlo  of  thr  Boyn*;  wrm  foncht  July  1,"  lOfVK 
tSIr  Hanj«  Skiane.  who  was  of  Scotch  exlrarlidii.  frit 
•  nalivo  of  Ireland,  H»' ems  to?>o  thjinpfuiivisJ  phv.-irinn 
Blliidcd  lo  hore ;  h'll  the  hazantnus  voyri"-'  to  IJvortt  lol 
■Wins  raUifr  a  slroko  of  hnnio'rr  I  ban  n  iiiatt'-r  of  fnct ; 
Of,  perhaps,  il  in  an  alliifion  to  tlip  «!»>rt;»r's5  v.naic  to 
Jamaica,  ridiculed  by  Dr  William  Kiiiir.in  l»isu-crnsi. 
cal  tract,  intit led, '  A  Voyage  to  the  I^lan.I  of  Cjijiniai.' 


choose  into  their  aaMmbUes  mich  as  have,  no 
pretence  to  wisdom,  but  want  of  wit ;  or  to  na- 
tural knowledge,  but  ignorance  of  every  thing 
else.  I  have  made  observations  in  tliis  matter 
so  long,  that  when  I  meet  with  a  young  fellow 
that  is  an  humble  admirer  of  these  sciences,  but 
more  dull  than  tJie  rest  of  the  company,  I  con- 
clude him  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 


No.  237.]  Saturday,  October  14, 1710. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mntatos  dicere  formas 
Corpora.  Ovid, 

Of  bo<lics  cha'ng'd  to  various  forms  I  sing.     DrytUn. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  13. 

Coming  home  last  night  before  my  usual 
hour,  I  took  a  book  into  my  hand,  in  order  to 
divert  myself  with  it  until  bed. time.  Milton 
chanced  to  be  my  author,  whose  admirable  poem 
of '  Paradise  Lost*  serves  at  once  to  fill  the  mind 
with  pleading  ideas,  and  with  good  thoughts, 
and  was  tiierefore  the  most  prof>cr  book  for  my 
purpose.  I  was  amusing  myself  with  that  beau- 
tiful passage  in  which  the  poet  represents  Eve 
sleeping  by  Adam's  side,  with  the  devil  sitting 
at  her  ear,  and  inspiriner  evil  thoughts,  under 
the  shape  of  a  toad.  Ithuriel,  one  of  the  guar- 
dian angels  of  the  place,  walking  his  niehtly 
rounds,  saw  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  hid  in 
this  loatlisomc  animal,  which  he  touched  with 
his  spear.  This  spear  being  of  a  celestial  tem- 
per, had  such  a  secret  virtue  in  it,  that  what- 
ever it  was  applied  to,  immediately  flung  offall 
disjTuise,  and  appeared  in  its  natural  figure.  I 
am  afraid  the  reader  will  not  pardon  me,  if  I 
content  myself  wit!)  explaining  the  passage  in 
prose,  without  giving  it  in  the  author's  own  in- 
imitable words : 

On  hp  lod  his  radiant  files, 

Pazzlinff  the  morn.    Thrw  to  thfl  bower  direct. 

In  Hi>arch  of  whom  th'^y  «oii?ht.  Him  there  they  found, 

&r.iat  liko  n  toad,  c](>^'  at  ih<'  ear  of  Eve  ; 

r..->ayiii2:  by  his  dwili^h  art  lo  reach 

Th«'  orcaus  of  her  fancy,  and  with  thpm  forge 

Illiir'ions  nn  bo  ]i?t.  phantntmif*  and  dreams ; 

Or  if,  ins[)irin!r  vfiinm.  hr  niieht  taint 

T\v*  onitnril  ^.piritss  aliat  finm'pirrn  blood  arise 

I.ilto  irfoJlo  hnaihs  from  river*  pure.)  tlience  raise 

At  k'U'.t  <lis«toiiip»."r'd,  dipcontrntod  thoiisrhts. 

Vain  hojys,  vain  aims,  inordinate  dosiroH, 

Plown  up  with  hijjh  conr<itH,  rnsrndfring  pride. 

Him,  lhi!!»  intent,  Ithuriol  with  his  s^pear 

Touch'd  litrhtly  ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 

Touch  of  ci'lo/tial  lonipor,  but  returns 

Of  force  to  his  own  lik«'nct!S.    Up  he  starts 

Disr.ovcr'd  and  surpjis'd.    As  wlien  a  spark 

T.iclits  oa  a  hoap  of  nitrons  powder,  laid 

Fit  for  the  tun,  some  niapnzinc  to  store 

Acaiiist  a  riiiaoit.'.'  war,  ilu>  smutty  jin'^n, 

Willi  sudden  blat  •  ditfiis'd.  inflames  ihe  air; 

Bo  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend. 


I  could  not  forbear  thinking  how  happy  a 
man  would  be  in  the  possession  of  this  spear ; 
or  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  a  minister 
of  state  were  he  master  of  such  a  white  staflT. 
It  would  help  him  to  discover  his  friends  from 
his  enemies,  men  of  abilities  from  pretenders  : 
it  would  hinder  him  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  appearances  and  professions ;  aud  might  be 
mado  use  of  as  a  kind  of  state-test,  wliich  no 
artifice  could  elude. 
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These  Ihoaphts  made  very  lively  impressions 
oh  my  imagination,  which  were  improved,  in- 
stead of  bcin^r  defaced,  by  sleep,  and  produced 
in  me  the  following  dream :  I  was  no  sooner 
fallen  asleep,  but  methought  the  ungcl  Ithuriel 
appeared  to  me,  and,  with  a  smile  that  still  add- 
ed to  his  celestial  beauty,  made  me  a  present  of 
the  spear  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  dimp- 
peared.  To  make  trials  of  it,  I  went  into  a  place 
of  public  resort. 

The  first  person  that  passed  by  me,  was  a 
lady  that  had  a  particular  shyness  in  Uie  cast  of 
her  eye,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  reservedness 
in  all  the  parts  of  her  behaviour.  She  seemed 
to  look  upon  man  as  an  obscene  creature,  with 
a  certain  scorn  and  fear  of  him.  In  the  height, 
of  her  airs  I  touched  her  gently  with  my  wand, 
when,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  she  fell  in 
0uch  a  manner  as  made  me  blush  in  my  sleep. 
As  I  was  hasting  awny  from  this  undisguised 
prude,  I  saw  a  lady  in  earnest  discourse  with 
another,  and  overheard  her  say,  with  some  ve- 
hemence, *  Never  tell  me  of  him,  for  I  am  re- 
solved to  die  a  virgin  V  I  had  a  curiosity  to  try 
her ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  laid  my  wand  u]x>n  her 
head,  she  immediately  fell  in  labour.  My  eyes 
were  diverted  from  her  by  a  man  and  his  wife, 
who  walked  near  me  hand  in  hand  aflcr  a  very 
loving  manner.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  gentle 
tap,  and  the  next  instant  saw  the  woman  in 
breeches,  and  the  man  with  a  fan  in  his  hand. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  tlie  long  series 
of  metamorphoses  that  I  entertained  myself 
with  in  my  nighf  s  adventure,  of  whigs  dis- 
guised  in  torics,  and  tories  in  whigs ;  men  in 
red  coats,  that  denoynccd  terror  in  their  coun- 
tenances,  trembling  at  the  touch  of  my  spear ; 
others  in  black,  with  peace  in  their  mouths,  but 
awords  in  tlicir  hands.  I  could  tell  stories  of 
noblemen  changed  into  usurers,  and  magistrates 
into  beadles ;  of  free-thinkers  into  penitents, 
and  reibrmers  into  whore-masters.  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  the  mention  of  a  grave  citizen 
who  passed  by  me  with  a  huge  clasped  bible 
under  his  arm,  and  a  band  of  a  most  immode- 
rate  breadth ;  but,  upon  a  touch  on  the  shoul- 
der, he  let  drop  his  book,  and  fell  a-picking  my 
poeket 

In  the  general  I  observed,  that  those  who  ap- 
peared  good,  oflen  disappointed  my  expccta- 
tions;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Uiose  who 
appeared  very  bad,  still  grew  worse  upon  the 
experiment;  as  the  toad  m  Milton,  which  one 
would  have  thought  the  most  deformed  part  of 
the  creation,  at  IthuriePs  stroke  became  more 
deformed,  and  started  up  into  a  devil. 

Among  all  the  persons  that  I  touched,  there 
was  but  one  who  stood  the  test  of  my  wand ; 
and,  afler  many  repetitions  of  the  stroke,  stuck 
to  his  form,  and  reraifined  steady  and  fixed  in 
his  first  appearance.  This  was  a  young  man, 
who  boasted  of  fool  distempers,  wild  debauches, 
insults  upon  holy  men,  and  affronts  to  religion. 

My  heart  was  extremely  troubled  at  this 
vision.  The  contemplation  of  the  whole  species, 
so  entirely  sunk  in  corruption,  filled  my  mind 
with  a  melancholy  that  is  inexpressible,  and  my 
discovek'ies  still  added  to  my  afiiiction. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  had  in 
mj  heart,  xnethought  there  pauied  by  me  a. 


couple  of  ooocbefl  with  purple  liverien.  There 
sat  in  each  of  them  a  person  with  a  very  vene* 
rable  aspect  At  the  appearance  of  them  the 
people,  who  were  gathered  round  me  in  great 
multitudes,  divided  into  parties,  as  they  were 
disposed  to  favour  either  of  tliose  reverend  per- 
sons. The  enemies  of  one  pf  them  begged  me 
to  touch  him  with  my  wand,  and  assured  me 
I  should  see  his  lawn  converted  into  a  cloak. 
The  opposite  party  told  me  with  as  much  as- 
surance, that  if  I  laid  my  wand  upon  the  other, 
I  should  see  his  garments  embroidered  with 
flower-de-luces,  and  his  head  covered  with  a 
cardinaPs  hat  I  made  the  experiment,  and, 
to  my  great  joy,  saw  them  both  withoat  any 
change,  distributing  their  blessings  to* the  peo- 
ple, and  praying  for  those  who  had  reviled  them. 
la  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  good  men,  who 
are  so  few  in  namber,  sliould  be  divided  among 
themselves,  and  give  better  quarter  to  the  vicious 
that  are  in  their  party,  than  the  most  strictly 
virtuous  who  are  out  of  it  ?  Are  the  ties  of 
faction  above  those  of  religion  ? — I  was  going 
on  in  my  soliloquies,  but  some  sudden  accideat 
awakened  mo,  when  I  found  my  hand  gra^>«i, 
but  my  spear  gone.  The  reflcetion  on  so  very 
odd  a  dream  made  me  figure  to  myself^  what  a 
strange  face  the  world  would  bear,  should*  all 
mankmd  appear  in  tlieir  proper  shapes  and  cba- 
racters,  without,  hypocrisy  and  disguise  7  I  am 
afraid  tjie  earth  we  live  upon  would  appear  to 
other  intellectual  beings  no  better  than  a  planet 
peopled  with  monsters.  This  siiould,  mcthinks, 
inspire  us  with  an  honest  ambition  of  recom- 
mending ourselves  to  those  invisible  spies,  and 
of  being  what  we  would  appear.  There  was 
one  circumstance  in  my  foregoing  dream,  which 
I  at  first  intended  to  conceal ;  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  cannot  look  upon  Myself  as  a  caa- 
did  and  impartial  historian,  if  I  do  not  acquaint 
my  reader,  that  upon  taking  Ithuriel's  spear  into 
my  hand,  though  I  was  boibre  an  old  decrepit 
fellow,  I  appeared  a  vei^  handsome,  jolly,  blaick 
man.  But  I  know  my  enemies  will  say  this  is 
praising  my  own  beauty,  for  which  reaaoa  I 
will  speak  no  more  of  it. 


Na  238.]  7\u9day,  October  17, 1710. 

Poetics  surgit 


Tcmpestus- 


Juv,  Sat.  xii.  83. 


Thus  drcadiUl  rises  (be  poetic  storm.   JK.  Wfn—- 

From  my  oum  ApartmetUj  October  16. 

Storms  at  sea  are  so  frequently  described  by 
the  ancient  poets,  and  copied  by  the  modems, 
that  whenever  I  find  the  winds  begin  to  rise  in 
a  new  heroic  poem,  I  generally  skip  a  leaf  or 
two  until  I  come  into  fair  weather.  Virgil^s 
tempest  is  a  master-piece  in'  this  kind,  and  is 
indeed  so  naturally  drawn,  that  one  who  has 
made  a  voyage  can  scarce  read  it  without  being 
sea-sick.  Land-showers  are  no  less  frequent 
among  the  poets  than  the  former,  but  I  remem- 
ber none  of  them  which  have  not  fiUlen  in  the 
country ;  fdr  which  reason  they  are  generally 
filled  with  the  lowings  of  oxen,  and  the  bleai* 
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ings  of  6hecp,  and  very  often  embellished  with 
a  rainbow. 

Virgira  land-shower  is  Hkewise  the  best  in 
its  kind.  It  is  indeed  a  shower  of  consequence, 
and  contributes  to  the  main  dosijrn  of  the  poem, . 
by  cuttinpf  otf  a  tedious  ceremonial,  and  brinjof- 
in^  matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion  between  two 
potentates  of  diti'crent  sexes.  My  inflrenious 
kinsman,  Mr.  Humphrey  Wagfstaff,  who  treats 
of  every  subject  after  a  manner  that  no  other 
author  has  done,  and  better  than  any  other  can 
do,  has  sent  me  the  description  of  a  city-shower. 
1  do  not  question  but  the  reader  remembers  my 
couain^s  description  of  the  morning  as  it  breaks 
in  town,  which  is  printed  in  the  ninth  Tatlcr, 
and  is  another  exquisite  piece  of  this  local 
poetry. 

Cari^ftil  oIi«rorvprs  may  forrtpll  (lie  honr 
<By  !»iir.>  prou'iiostics)  whuii  to  dicatl  a  uliower; 
Whil  •  rnin  (l"p"'U(l>\  tlii;  p»Mi»ii*'e  rat  civcso't^r 
Tfer  fmlirs,  ami  piir-iifs  hrv  triil  no  nion'. 
Rptiiniiii'i  hoiii"  at  nii'lit,  you   U  fiiul  tho  sink 
Wriko  your  olil-mtfd  tstmw  with  (hmlilt*  stink. 
It* you  \k'  wifSr*,  tli/'n  yi.  n«it  Jar  to  dine. 
You  Ml  !-[ytid  in  c<  ar  h-hin-  in  jto  tluju  savr>  in  wine. 
A  coniinj:  showor  your  ylicxitiiiff  corns  prc-ac*', 
Oldach's  will  throb,  vniir  hrilldw  tooth  will  rage. 
Paiinlcrins  in  cofU'c-hons.-  is*  DiMinan  f-e-n  ; 
H«'  damn:*  th^  climate,  anl  complains  ol'^p'i.'pn. 
M  auwhilf^th.'  south,  risinj  with  «'ablilt'cl  wings, 
A  gable  riouil  athwart  th'  w<ikin  Hinirf'. 
That  fwill'd  more  li(pior  than  it  coiiM  contain, 
Au'l,  like  a  cliiinkard,  pivr^s  it  up  aL'ain. 
Bri-"k  i^  ih'an  w!ii[*>;  her  linon  fmni  the  rope, 
Whil'»  thn  first  dri/./.linff  nhowrr  in  borne  aslope: 
Pijch  Is  that  spnnklin:;  whirh  fomo  ^arpk'^'s  quean 
Flirtii  on  vou  ftuni  her  mop.  hut  not  <iock'au. 
S'ou  fly,  invok"  th"  jrmls:  th<'n,  turuinfj,  stop 
Ti»  rail ;  Fhr*.  Hinrrin*,'.  stiil  v^  hirlf*  on  hfr  mop. 
Not  x/rt  the  diHl  ha>l  phunntl  th"  unequal  Btrife, 
r.tii,  ai  !••'!  by  th''  xvin-l,  fonpht  still  for  life, 
An'i,  wat1«>d  with  in  foe  by  viol  nt  s'ist, 
T^wa?d«»MMfal  whirh  wa*;  rain,  ami  whirh  was  dust. 
Ah '  whnre  n)ii't  needy- poet  .«efk  for  aid, 
When  du»l  and  rain  at  once,  hi-^  coat  invade? 
Hi«  only  coat,  wh  ;re  du«t.  confu-^'d  witli  rain, 
Ron?h"n.'!  till'  nap.  and  h-aves  n  mingled  HiainT* 

Now  in  contJ2ioiis  drops  the  flood  eonien  down, 
Threatening  with  d»'lntp  ihi.^  dovoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  thr  dair^lod  iVmales  fly, 
Pr 'tend  to  cheapen  ^ouils.  but  nothinir  buy. 
Tlio  templar  ppruce,  while  every  spout's  abroach, 
fitnys  till  'ti.s  lair,  yet  »>j'nm  to  call  a  conch. 
The  tuck'd-up  KempitretiH  walks  with  bas«ty  strides. 
While  i»tr.^ams  run  down  her  oiPd  uinbndta's  sides. 
Here  variou<«  kind.>j,  by  variouw  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  ^hed. 
t  Trininph.int  Tories  and  de.'ponding  Whipi 
Forget  their  ftvida.  and  join  to  pave  their  wiga^ 
Bou'd  in  a  chair,  the  Iwau  impatient  sits. 
%Vbile  Rpouts  run  clatter"!  ne  o'er  the  roof  by  fits; 
And  ever-andanon  with  frifrhtful  din 
Th^  leather  !(onnd<i ;  he  trembler  from  within. 
Bo  wh'^n  Troy -chairmen  bon*  iho  wooden  meed, 
Frepnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  b-»  freed 
fTho^e  bully  Gre<'k!«.  who.  an  the  moderns  do. 
Instead  of  payini;  chairmen,  run  them  through,) 
I^ocoon  struck  tlie  outiiido  with  hi.><  i^pear. 
And  each  iinprisson'd  hero  qiiak'd  fi)r  tear. 
Now  from  all  partu  the  swelling  kenneU  flow, 
Ami  brar their  trophies  with  ihemas  they  go: 
Filth  of  all  hues  aiid  odoun*  ^ie«•m  to  tell 
What  street  they  saild  from,  by  iheir  siijht  arid  smell. 
Th^y.  a^  each  torrent drivf's.  with  rapid  foror, 
FromFmilhrteld  or  Si.  'i'ulrhre's  hhajie  their  course. 
And  in  husre  confluent  join*d  at  i^now-hill  ridf^e, 
Fall  from  the  conduit,  prone  to  Holljorn-brid^e. 
Sweepings  from  butchers*  stalls,  dun?,  guts,  and  blood 


Drown'd  puppies,  stinkinif  sprats,  all  dreneh'ilin  mud. 
Dead  cats  and  turnip-toiH  come  tumbling  down  the 

flood.* 
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-jMecum  ccrtasse  feretur? 


*  Altered,  Vi  hen  Pop^  publiPhed  the  Mistcellanies,  thus: 
•  Bole  coat ;  wl>ere  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
^  Erect*  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  clouttV  stain.' 

t  Written  in  the  first  year  of  the  earl  of  Oxford's  mi- 
flkistry. 


Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  520. 

Shall  he  contend  with  mc  to  get  a  name  ? 

R.  fVynne. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  18. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  criticise  on' 
the  works  of  another,  who  has  not  distinguished 
himself  by  his  own  performances.  A  judge 
would  make  but  an  indifferent  fig'ure  who  had 
never  been  known  at  the  bar.  Cicero  was  re- 
puted the  greatest  ortfCor  of  his.  age  and  couH' 
try,  bipfore  he  wrote  a  book  *  D^  Oratore  ;*  and 
Horace  tlie  greatest  poet,  before  he  published 
his  *  Art  of  Poetry.*  This  observation  ariRes 
naturally  in  any  orc  who  casts  his  eye  upon  this 
last-mentioned  author,  where  he  will  ^nd  the 
criticisms  placed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  book, 
that  if,  afler  the  finest  odes  and  satires  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

A  modern,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  be* 
cause  I  would  not  make  a  silly  paper  sell, was  born 
a  Critic  and  an  Examiner^  and,  like  one  of  the 
race  of  the  serpent's  teeth,  came  into  the  world 
with  a>  sword  in  his  hand.  His  works  put  me 
in  mind  of  tlic  story  that  is  told  of  the  German 
monk,  who  was  taking  a  catalogue  of  a  friend's 
library,  and,  meeting  with  a  Hebrew  book  in  it, 
entered  it  under  the  title  of,  *  A  book  that  has 
the  beginning  where  the  end  should  be.'  This 
author,  in  the  last  of  his  crudities,  has  amassed 
together  a  heap  of  quotations,  to  prove  that  Ho- 
race and  Virgil  were  both  of  them  modester  men 
than  myself;  and  if  his  works  were  to  live  as 
long  as  mine,  they  might  possibly  give  posterity 
a  notion,  that  Isaac  BickcrstafF  Was  a  vety  con- 
ceited old  fellow,  and  as  vain  a  man  as  either 
Tully  or  sir  Francis  Bacon.  Had  this  serious 
writer  fallen  upon  tne  only,  I  could  have  over- 
looked it ;  but  to  see  Cicero  abused  is,  I  must 
confess,  what  I  cannot  bear.  The  censure  he 
passes  upon  this  great  man  runs  thus,  'The 
itch  of  being  very  abusive  is  ahnost  inseparable 
from  vain-glory.  Tully  has  these  two  faults  in 
so  high  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  his  being  the 
best  writer  in  tlie  world  can  make  amends  for 
them.*  The  scurrilous  wretch  goes  on  to  say, 
that  I  am  as  bad  as  Tully.  His  words  are  these : 
*  And  yet  the  Tatler,  in  his  paper  of  September 
the  twenty-sixth,  has  outdone  him  in  both.  He 
speaks  of  himself  with  more  arrogance,  and 
with  more  insolence  of  others.*  I  am  afraid,  by 
his  discourse,  this  gentleman  has  no  more  read 
Plutarch  than  he  has  Tully.  If  he  had,  be  would 
have  observed  a  passage  in  that  historian,  where- 
in he  has,  with  great  delicacy,  distinguished  be- 
tween two  passions  which  are  usually  compli- 
cated in  human  nature,  and  which  an  ordinary 

♦  These  three  last  line«j  were  intended  to  ridicule  the 

practice  of  modern  poets,  who  make  three  lines  rhyme 

together,  which  they  call  triplets,  and  the  last  line,  two 

or  more  syllables  longer  than  the  rest,  which  they  calJ 

1  an  Alexandrine. 
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writer. Would  not  have  thought  of  separating'. 
Not  having  my  Greek  spectacles  hy  me,  I  shall 
quote  the  passage  word  for  word  as  I  find  it 
translated  to  my  hand.  *  Nevertheless,  thoiiprh 
he  was  intemperatcly  fond  of  his  own  praise, 
yet  he  was  very  free  from  envying  others,  and 
most  liberally  profuse  in  roramending  both  the 
ancients  and  his  contemporaries,  as  is  to  \yc  un- 
derstood by  his  writings;  and  many  of  those 
sayings  are  still  recorded,  as  that  concerning 
Aristotle,  "  that  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  gold:'" 
of  Plato^s  dialogue,  "  that  if  Jupiter  were  to 
speak,  he  would  di><eourse  as  he  did."  Theo- 
phrastus  he  was  wont  to  call  his  peculiar  de- 
light ;  and  being  asked,  "  which  of  Demostlienes 
his  orations  lie  liked  best  ?"  He  answered,  "  The 
lonareat.^* 

*  And  as  for  the  eminent  men  of  his  own  time, 
either  for  eloquence  or  pSMosophy,  therejvas  not 
one  of  them  which  he  did  not,  by  writing  or 
fspeaking  favourably  of,  render  rpore  illustrious.* 

Thus  the  critic  tells  us,  that  Cicero  was  ex^ 
cessivcly  vain-glorious  and  abusive;  Plutarch, 
that  he  was  vain,  but  not  abusive.  Let  tlie 
reader  believe  which  of  them  he  pleases. 

After  this  he  complains  to  the  world,  that  I 
call  him  names,  and  that,  in  my  passion,  I  said 
he  was  a  flea,  a  louse,  an  owl,  a  bat,  a  small  wit^ 
a  scribbler,  and  a  nibblor.  When  he  has  thus 
bespoken  his  reader's  pity,  he  falls  into  that  ad- 
mirable vein  of  mirth,  which  I  shall  set  down 
at  length,  it  being  an  exquisite  piece  of  raillery, 
and  written  in  great  gay(?ty  of  l>eart.  *  After 
this  list  of  names,'  viz.  flea,  louse,  owl,  bat,  <fec. 
*  I  was  surprised  to  henr  him  say,  that  he  has 
hitherto  kept  his  temper  pretty  well ;  I  wonder 
how  he  will  write  wlien  he  has  lost  his  temper  I 
I  suppose,  as  he  is  now  very  angry  and  unman- 
nerly, he  will  then  be  exceeding  courteous  and 
food-humourcd.'  If  I  can  outlive  this  raillery, 
shall  bp  able  to  bear  any  thing. 

There  is  a  method  of  criticism  made  use  of 
bv  this  author,  for  I  shall  take  care  how  I  call 
him  a  scribbler  again  u4iich  may  turn  into  ridi- 
cule any  work  that  was  ever  written,  wherein 
there  is  a  variety  of  thoughts.  This  the  reader 
will  observe  in  the  following  words:  *  He,*  mean- 
ing mc,  *is  so  intent  upon  being  something  ex- 
traordinary, that  he  scarce  knows  what  he 
would  be ;  and  is  as  fruitful  in  his  similes  as  a 
brother  of  his  whom  I  lately  took  notice  of. .  In 
the  compass  of  a  few  linos  he  compares  himself 
to  a  fox,  to  Daniel  Burgess,  to  the  Knight  of  the 
Red  Cross,  to  an  oak  with  ivy  about  it,  and  to  a 
^^at  man  with  an  equipage.*  I  think  myself 
■as  much  honoured  by  being  joined  in  tliis  part 
of  his  paper  with  the  gentleman  whom  he  here 
•calls  my  brother,  as  I  am  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
by  being  mentioned  with  Horace  and  Virgil. 

It  is  very  hard  that  a  man  cannot  publish 
ten  papers  without  stealing  from  himself;  but 
to  show  you  that  this  is  only  a  knack  of  writing, 
and  that  the  author  has  got  into  a  certain  road 
of  criticism,  I  shall  set  down  his  remarks  on  the 
works  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  here  glances 
upon,  as  tlicy  stand  in  his  sixth  pa)>er,  and  de- 
sire the  reader  to  compare  them  with  the  fore- 
going passage  upon  mine. 

*In  thirty  lines  his  patron  is  a  river,  the 
primum  mobile^  a  pilot,  a  victim,  the  sun,  any 


thing,  and  nothing.  He  bestows  increase,  can- 
ceals  his  source,  makes  the  machine  more, 
teaches  to  steer,  expiates  our  offences,  raises  va- 
pours, and  looks  larger  as  he  sets.* 

What  poem  can  be  safe  from  this  sort  of 
criticism  ?  I  tliink  I  was  never  in  my  life  to 
much  oflendcd,  as  at  a  wag  whom  I  once  met 
with  in  a  rofl^ee-house.  He  had  in  his  haad 
one  of  the  *  Miscellame9,^  and  was  reading  the 
following  short  copy  of  verses,  which,  witboat 
flattery  to  the  author,  is,  I  think,  as  beantifbl 
in  its  kind  as  any  one  in  the  English  tongue!* 

Flavia  tlie  least  and  Hiiphtest  toy 
f'nn  Willi  resistlciw  art  pinploy. 
Thia/c/n  in  meaner  UondK  would  prove 
An  PiiyiMo  of  small  force  in  love  ; 
But  shf,  Willi  !*uch  an  nir  and  mien. 
Not  lo  h6  told,  or  fafeiy  ::r.en. 
Directs  itt!A\aiiton  motions  so. 
That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid's  bow; 

•  Gives  coolness  lo  the  mntchlefls  dame, 
To  every  other  breast  a  llanic. 

When  this  coxcomb  had  done  reading  them, 
'  Hey-day  !*  says  he,  *  what  instrument  is  this 
that  Flavia  employs  in  such  a  manner  as  is  not 
to  be  told,  nor  safely  seen  7  In  ten  line^  it  is  a 
toy,,  a  cupid's  bow,  a  fan,  and  an  enghie  in 
love.  It  has  wanton  motions,  it  wounds,  it 
cools,  and  inflames.* 

Such  criticisms  make  a  man  of  sense  sick, 
and  a  fool  merry. 

The  next  paragrapli  of  the  paper  we  arc 
talking  of,  falls  upon  some  body  whom  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  guess  at:  but  I  And  the  whole  in« 
veetive  turns  upon  a  man  who,  it  seems,  baa 
been  imprisoned*  for  debt  Whoever  he  wa«, 
I  most  heartily  pity  him ;  but  at  the  same  time 
must  put  the  examiner  in  mind,  that  notwith- 
standing he  i»  a  critic,  he  still  ought  to  remem- 
ber he  is  a  Christian.  Poverty  was  never 
thought  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule ;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  met  with  a  satire  up- 
on a  beggar. 

As  for  those  little  retortings  of  Yny  own  ex* 
pressions,  of  *  being  dull  by  design,  witty  in 
October,  shining,  excelling,  and  so  forth ;  they 
arc  the  common  cavils  of  every  witling,  wbo 
has  no  otlier  method  of  showing  his  part^  tat 
by  little  variations  and  ropetitiona  of  the  man's 
words  whom  he  attacks. 

But  the  truth  of  it  i^  the  paper  before  me, 
not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  its  very  ea- 
sence,  is  like  Ovid's  Echo, 

Qua*  nee  reticcre  loquenti,  ^^ 

Nee  prior  ipsa  loqui  didicit iOcid.  Met  iii.  3S7. 

She  who  in  other's  words  her  silence  breaks. 
Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  speaks. 

I  should  not  have  deserved  the  character  of  a 
Censor,  had  I  not  animadverted  upon  the  aoove- 
mentioned  author,  by  a  gentle  chastisement: 
but  I  know  my  reader  wiU  not  pardon  me,  tin- 
less  I  declare,  that  nothing  of  this  nature  for 
the  future,  unless  it  be  written  with  some  wit, 
shall  divert  me  from  my  care  of  tlie  public 

♦  Dr.  Atterbury  was  the  author  of  this  copy  ^^^J^^ 
and  it  hai*  been  commonly  believed,  thai  Mn.  AnneOM- 
field  was  the  lady  here  celebrated. 
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No.  240.]  Saturday,  October  21, 1710. 

Ad  populum  pbaleras. ^crg.  Sat.  iii.  30. 

Fiich  paeoanlry  bo  to  ilw  p<'ople  shown  : 
TiiC'iti  boatit  lli'y  burtiu'd  trappiii^:^,  aud  thy  own. 

Orydcn. 
•  .« 

From  my  own  Apartment^  October  20. 

I  DO  not  remember  that  in  any  of  mj  loca- 
brotionsl  have  touched  upon  that  useful  science 
of  physic,  notwithstanding  i  have  declared  my- 
self more  than  once  a  professor  of  it.  I  have 
indeed  joined  the  study  of  astroloiry  with  it, 
because  I  never  knew  a  physician  recommend 
himself  to  the  public,  who  had  not  a  sifter  art 
to  embellish  bis  knowlcdjrc  in  medicine.  It 
baa  been  commonly  observed,  in  compliment  to 
the  in|i^enious  of  our  profc.s>ion,  that  Apollo  was 
^od  of  verse  as  well  as  physic ;  and,  in  all 
a^es,  the  mo!»t  eclcbrated  practitioners  of  our 
country  were  the  particular  favourites  of  the 
muses.  Poetry  to  physic  is  indeed  like  the 
l^ilding  to  a  pill ;  it  makes  the  art,  shine,  and 
covers  the  severity  of  the  doctor  with  the 
agreeableness  of  the  companion. 

Tlie  very  foundation  of  poetry  fs  g[Ood  sense, 
if  we  may  allow  lioraco  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
art 

Scribendi  recte  sapeie  estct  |n-incipinm  et  fonn. 

llor.  Ara  Poet.  309. 

Bucti  Judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well. 

And  if  so,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
same  man  who  writes  well  can  prescribe  well, 
if  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  both. 
Besides,  when  we  see  a  man  making  profession 
of  two  different  sciences,  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
believe  be  is  no  pretender  in  that  which  wo  are 
not  judges  of,  when  we  find  him  skilful  in  that 
which  we  understand. 

Ordinary  quacks  and  charlatans  are  thorough- 
ly sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  support  them- 
selves by  these  collateral  assistances,  and  there- 
lore  always  lay  their  claims  to  some  supernu- 
merary accomplishments,  which  axe  wholly 
foreign  to  their  profession. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to 
walic  the  streets  without  having  an  advertise- 
ment thrust  into  your  hand,  of  a  doctor,  *•  who 
bad  .arrived  at  the  knowlcd^^e  of  tliO  'rrcen  and 
fed  drag-on,  and  had  discovered  the  female  fern- 
seed.*  Nobody  ever  knew  what  this  meant ;  but 
the  green  and  red  dragon  so  amused  the  people, 
that  the  doctor  lived  very  comfortably-  upon 
them.  About  the  same  time  there  was  pa.sted 
a  very  hard  word  upon  every  corner  of  the 
streets.  ThiK,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
was, 

TETRACHYMAGOGON, 

which  drew  great  shoals  of  spectators  about  it, 
who  read  tltc  bill  that  it  introduced  with  un. 
■peakable  curioi«ity ;  and,  when  they  were  sick, 
would  have  nobody  but  Uiia  learned  man  for 
their  physician. 

I  once  received  an  advertisement  of  one  *  who 
bad  studied  thirty  years  by  candle-light  for  the 
good  of  his  ooontrymen.*    He  might  have  stu- 


died twice  as  long  by  day  flight,  and  never  have 
been  taken  notice  of.  But  lucubrations  cannot 
bo  overvalued.  There  are  8ome  who  have 
gained  themselves  great  reputation  for  physic 
by  their  birth,  as  the  *  seventh  son  of  a  eeveni^i 
son  ;^  iLnd  otiicrs  by  not  being  born  at  all,  as  the 
unhorn  doctor,  who,  I  liear,  is  lately  gone  the 
v»'ay  of  his  patients ;  having  died  worth  five 
hundred  iK>und8  per  annum,  though  he  was  not 
born  to  a  halfpenny. 

My  ingenious  friend  doctor  Saffold  succeeded 
my  old  contemporary  doctor  Lilly,  in  the  studies 
botii  of  phyHic  and  astrology,  to  which  he  added 
tiiut  of  poetry,  as  was  to  bo  seen  both  Uf)on  the 
sicru  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  bills  which  he 
diHtributcd.  He  was  succeeded  by  doctor  Case, 
who  erased  the  verses  of  his  predecessor  out  of 
the  sign  post,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
two  of  his  own,  which  were  as  follow : 


Within  thin  plaoQ 
Lives  doctor  Case. 


He  is  said  to  have  got  morq  by  this  distich, 
than  Mr.  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works.  There 
would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the  several 
imaginary  perfections,  and  unaccountable  arti- 
fices, by  which  this  tribe  of  men  ensnare  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain  crowds  of  ad* 
mirers.  I  have  sepn  the  whole  front  of  a 
mountebank's  stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
faced  with  patents,  certificates,  medals,  and 
great  seals,  by  which  the  several  princes  of  Eu- 
rope  have  testified  their  particular  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  doctor.  Every  great  man  with 
a  sounding  title  has  been  his  ])atient.  I  believe 
I  have  seen  twenty  mountebanks  that  have 
given  physic  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy.  The 
great  duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  bettor.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg  was  likewise  a  very 
good  patient.- 

This  great  condescension  of  tlie  doctor  draws 
upon  him  much  good  will  from  his  audience ; 
and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  if  any  of  them  be 
troubled  with  an  aching  tooth,  his  ambition  will 
prompt  him  to  get  it  drawn  by  a  person  who 
has  had  so  many  princes,  kings,  and  emperors^ 
under  his  hands. 

I  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  ob. 
serving,  that  as  physicians  are  apt  to  deal  in 
poetry,  apothecaries  endeavour  to  recommend 
themselves  by  oratory,  and  are,  therefore,  witb* 
out  controversy,  tlie  most  eloquent  personiwi 
the  whole  British  nation.  I  would  not  willingly 
discourage  any  of  the  arts,  especially  that  of 
which  I  am  an  humble  professor;  but  1  most 
confess,  for  the  good  of  my  native  country,  I 
could  wish  there  might  be  a  suspension  of  phy* 
sic  for  some  years,  tliat  our  kingdom,  which 
has  been  so  much  exhausted  by  the  wars,  might 
have  leave  to  recruit  itself. 

As  for  myself,  the  only  physic  which  has 
brought  me  safe  to  almost  the  age  of  man,  and 
whicli  I  prescribe  to  all  my  friend.s,  is  abstinence. 
This  is  certainly  the  best  physic  for  prevention, 
and  very  often  the  most  eflfectual  against  a  pre- 
sent distemper.  In  short,  my  recipe  is,  *  take 
nothing.* 

Were  the  body  politic  to  bo  physicked  like 
particular  persons,  I  should  venture  to  prescribe 
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to  it  after  the  same  manner.  I  remember  ^lien 
our  whole  islaod  was  shaken  with  an  earth - 
qualie  some  years  ago,  there  was  an  impudent 
mountebank  who  sold  pills,  which,  as  he  told 
the  country  people,  were  *  very  good  ag^ainst  an 
earth(|uake/  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thoughl  as 
absurd  to  prescribe,  a  diut  for  the  allaying  po])U- 
lar  commotions,  and  national  ferments,  liut  I 
am  verily  persuaded,  that  if  in  such  a  case  a 
whole  people  were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  ab- 
Btinence,  and  eat  -nothing  but  water-gruel  for  a 
fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  i^ge  and  animosity 
of  parties,  and  not  a  little  contribute  lo  the 
cure  of  a  distracted  nation.  Such  tifast  would 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of 
those  ends,  for  which  a  fast  is  usually  pro^ 
claimed..  If  any  man  has  a  mind  to  enter  on 
such  a  voluntary  abstinence,  it  mij^ht  not.  be 
improper  to  give  him  the  caution  of  Py tiiagoras 
in  particular;  Abstine  a  fabis,  *  Abstain  from 
beans:*  that  is,  say  the  mterpreters,  *  Meddle 
not  with  elections  ;*  beans  having  been  made 
use  of  by  the  voters  among  the  Athenians  in 
the  choice  «f  magistrates. 


No.  241.]  Tuesday,  October  24,  1710. 

From  my  own  Apariment^  October  23. 

A  METHOD  of  spending  one's  time  agreeably, 
is  a  thing  so  little  studied,  that  the  common 
amusement  of  our  young  gentlemen,  especially 
of  such  as  are  at  a  distance  from  those  of  the 
first  breeding,  is  drinking.  This  way  of  enter- 
tainment has  custom  on  its,  side ;  but,  as  much 
as  it  has  prevailed,  I  believe  there  have  been 
very  few  companies  that  have  been  guilty  of 
excess  this  way,  where  there  have  not  happened 
more  accidents  which  make  against,  than  for 
the  continuance  of  it  It  is  very  common  that 
events  arise  from  a  debauch  which  are  fatal, 
and  always  such  as  are  disagreeable.  With  all 
a  man's  reason  and  good  sense  about  him,  his 
tongue  is  apt  to  utter  things  out  of  mcreg^ayety 
of  heart,  which  may  displease  his  best  friends. 
Who,  then,  would  trust  himself  to  the  power  of 
wine,  without  saying  more  against  it,  than  that 
it  raises  the  imagination,  and  depresses  the 
judgment  ?  Were  tliere  only  this  single  con- 
sideration, that  we  are  less  maters  of  ourselves, 
when  wc  drink  in  the  least  proportion  above  the 
exigencies  of  thirst;  I  say,  were  this  all  that 
could  be  objected,  it  were  suf&cient  to  make  ns 
abhor  this  vice.  But  we  may  go  on.  to  say,  that 
as  he  who  drinks  but  a  little  is  not  master  of 
himself,  so  ho  who  drinks  much  is  a  slave  to 
himself.  As  fr^r  my  part,  I  ever  esteemed  a 
drunkard  of  all  vicious  persons,  the  most  vi- 
cious :  for  if  our  actions  are  to  be  weighed  and 
considered  according  to  the  intention  of  them, 
what  can  we  think  of  him,  who  pots  himself 
into  a  circumstance  wherein  he  can  have  no 
intehtion  at  all,  but  incapacitates  himself  for 
the  duties  and  ofHces  of  life,  by  a  suspension  of 
all  his  faculties  ?  If  a  man  considers  that  he 
cannot,  under  the  oppression  of  drink,  be  a 
friend;  a  gentleman^  a  master,  or  a  subject ;  that 
he  has  so  long  banished  himself  from  all  that  is 
dear,  and  given  up  aU  that  is  sacred  to  ium ;  he . 


would  even  then  think  of  a  debauch  with  hor. 
ror.  But  wlien  he  looks  still  further,  and  sc* 
knowledges  that  he  is  not  only  expelled  oat  trf" 
all  the. relations  of  life,  but  aliso  liable  tootTend 
agr^iiiKt  them  all;  what  words  can*  express  the 
Itjjror  and  detcstution  he  would  have  of  such  a 
condition  ?  And  yet  he  owns  all  this  of  him- 
sell*,  who  saj-s  he  was  drunk  last  night 

As  1  have  all  along  persisted  in  'it,  that  all 
the  vicious  in  gemral  are  in  a  state  of  death; 
so  I  tiiiiik  I  may  add  to  the  non-existence  of 
drunkards,  that  they  died  by  their  own  bands. 
He  is  certainly  as  guilty  of  suicido  who  perislKs 
by  a  §low,  as  he  that  is  despatched  by  an  is). 
mediate  ])oison.  In  my  last  lucubration  I  pro- 
posed the  general  use  of  wutcr-^ruel,  and  hinted 
that  it  miirht  not  be  amiss  at  this  very  seaaon. 
But  as  there  are .  some,  whose  cases,  in  regard 
to  their  families,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  I  bare 
used  my  interest  in-  several  wards  of  the  cit/, 
that  the  wholesome  restorative  abovc-mentipn^ 
may  be  given  in  tavern-kitchens  to  all  the 
morning-draughts-men,  within  the  walls,  vrhpa 
they  call  for  wine  before  noon.*  For  a  further 
restraint  and  mark  upon  such  persons,  I  have 
given  orders,  that  in  all  the  offices  where  poli- 
cies are  drawn  upon  lives,  it  shall  be  added  to 
the  article  which  prohibits  that  the  nominee 
should  cross  the  sea,  the  words,  *  Provided  also, 
that  the  above-mentioned  A.  B.  shall  not  drink, 
before  dinner,  during  the  term  mentioned  m 
this  indenture,' 

I  am  not  withoilt  hopes,  that  by  this  method 
I  shall  bring*  some  unsizeable  friends  of  mine 
into  shape  and  breadth,  as  well  as  others,  who 
are  languid  and  consumptive,  into  health  aod 
vigour.  Most  of  the  self-murderers  whom  I 
yet  hinted  at, .are  such  as  preserve  a  certain 
regularity  in  taking  their  poison,  and  make  it 
mix  pretty  well  with  their  food.  But  the  moat 
conspicuous  of  those  who  destroy  themselves, 
are  such  as  in  their  youth  fall  into  this  sort  of 
debauchery ;  and  contract  a  certain  uncasioeas 
of  spirit,  which  is  not  to  be  diverted  but  by 
tipplinff  as  often  as  they  can  fall  into  companj 
in  the  day,  and  conclude  witli  dow^nright  druak. 
enness  at  night.  These  gentlemen  never  know 
the  satisfaction  of  youth  ;  but  skip  the  years  of 
manhood,  and  are  decrepit  soon  aAer  they  tre 
of  age*  I  was  godfather  to  one  of  these  dd 
fellows.  He  is  now  three-and-thirty,  which  a 
the  grand  climacteric  of  a  young  drunkard.  I 
went  to  visit  the  crazy  wretch  this  morningt 
witli  no  other  purplsc  but  to  rally  him  under 
the  pain  and  uneasihess  of  being  sober. 

But  OS  our  iaults  are  double  when  they  affect 
others  besides  ourselves,  so  this  vice  is  still 
more  odious  in 'a  married  than  a  single  mas. 
He  that  is  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  honooFt 
and  comes  home  over-loaded  with  wine,  is  still 
more  contemptible  in  proportion  to  the  rej^ard 
we  have  to  tlie  unhappy  consort  of  his  bcstialilj. 
The  imagination  cannot  shape  to  itself  nay 
thing-  more  monstrous  and  unnatural  than  tbe 
familiarities  between  drunkenness  and  chasliitf' 
The  wretched  Astreea,  who. is  the  perfection  « 


•  To  the  honour  of  the  preaent  age.  the  prsdiieof 
inorninif-gillR  is  almost  wholly  out  of  fashion  ;  nor  a 
drunkenness  by  any  means  ihc  predomiJiant  vicQ  of  toa 
times. 
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bc^ty  and  hinocenoe,  hm  long  been  thus  oon» 
demned  ior  lile.  The  romantic  tales  of  virgins 
devoted  to  the  jaws  of  monsters,  have  nothing 
in  them  so  terrible  as  the  gift  of  Astnea  to  that 
bacchanal. 

The  reflection  of  such  a  match  as  spotless 
innocence  with  abandoned  lewdness,  is  what 
puts  this  vice  in  .tiie  worst  iigore  it  can  bear, 
iirith  regard  to  others ;  but,  when  it  is  looked 
upon  with  respect  only  to  the  drunkard  him- 
aidf,  it,  has  deformities  enough  to  make  it  dis- 
agrticabie,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word, 
by  allowinjr,  that  he  who  resigns  his  reason,  is 
actually  guilty  of  all  that  he  is  liable  to  from 
the  want  of  reason. 

P.  S.  Among  many  other  enormities,  there 
ftre  two  in  tlie  following  letters  which  I  think 
should  be  suddenly  amended;  but  since  they 
are  sins  of  omiiision  only,  I  shall  not  make  re- 
marks  upon  them  until  I  find  the  delinquents 
persist  in  their  errors;  and  the  inserting  the 
letters  themselves,  shall  be  all  their  present  ad- 
monition. 

•  October  16.  ' 
•3Ir.  BicKERSTAFF, — Scvcral,  that  frequent 
divine  service  at  St.  Paurs,  as  well  as  myself, 
having,  with  great  satisfaction,  observed  the 
good  effect  which  your  animadversion  had  on 
an  excess  in  performance  there  ;  it  is  requested, 
that  you  will  take  notice  of  a  contrary  fault, 
which  is,  the  unconcerned  silence  and  the  mo- 
tionless postures  of  others  who  come  thither. 
If  this  custom  prevails,  the  congregation  will 
resemble  an  audience  at  a  play-house,  or,  rather, 
a  silent  meeting  of  quakcrs.  Your  censuring 
such  church-mutes,  in  the  manner  you  think 
fit,  may  make  tlicse  dissenters  join  with  us,  out 
of  fear  lest  you  should  further  animadvert  upon 
their  non-conformity.  According  as  this  sue- 
ceeds,  yon  shall  hear  from,  sir,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  B.  B.* 

*  Mr.  Bickerstaff, — I  was  the  other  day  in 
company  with  a  gentleman,  who,  on  reciting 
his  own  qualifications,  concluded  every  period 
.  with  these  words,  the  best  of  any  man  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  for  example :  he  kept  the  best 
bouse  of  any  man  in  England ;  he  understood 
this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  the  best  of  any 
man  ia  England.  How  harsh  and  ongrateful 
soever  this  expression  might  sound  to  one  of 
my  nation,  yet  the  gentleman  was  one  whom 
it  no  ways  became  me  to  interrupt ;  but  perhaps 
a  new  term  put  into  his  by-worih  (as  they  call 
a  sentence  a  man  particularly  affects)  may  cure 
him.  I  therefore  took  a  resolution  to  apply  to 
you,  who,  I  dare  say,  can  easily  persuade  this 
gentleman,  wh6m  I  cannot  believe  an  enemy 
to  the  union,  to  mend  his  phrase,  and  be  here- 
ailcr  the  wisest  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.  I 
am*  sir,  your  most  humble  servant^- 

*  SCOTO-BRITANUS.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Humphrey  Trelooby,  wearing 
his  own  hair,  a  pair  of  buck-skin  breeches,  a 
hunting-whip,  with  a  now  pair  of  spurs,  has 
complained  to  the  Censor,  that  on  Thursday 
last .  he  was  defrauded  of  half  a  crown,  under 
pretence  of  a  duty  to  the  sexton  for  seeing  the 

3D 


Cathedral  of  St  Paul,  London :  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, that  none  hereafter  require  above  six- 
pence  of  any  country  gentleman  under  tbe  age 
of  twenty.five  for  that  liberty ;  and  that  aU 
which  shall  be  received  above  the  said,  sum,  ot 
any  person,  for  beholding  the  inside  of  that  sa- 
cred edifice,  be  fortiiwitli  paid  to  Mr.  John  Mor- 
phew,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  under  pain 
of  further  censure  on  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
tortion. 


No.  242.]         Thursday,  October  26,  1710. 


-  Quis  iniqux 

Tarn  patiens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus  at  tenest  so  7 

Jitr.  Bat.  i.  ao. 
To  view  to  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain. 
What  boops  of  iron  could  uiy  spleen  contain. 

Dryden. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  October  25. 

It  was  with  very  great  displeasure  I  heard 
this  day  a  man  say  of  a  companion  of  his,  with 
an  air  of  approbation,  *■  Yt>u  know  Tom  never 
fiiils  of  saying  a  spiteful  thing.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  but  satire  is  his  particular  talent. 
Did  you  mind  how  he  put  the  young  fellow  out 
of  countenance  tliat  pretended  to  talk  to  him  7* 
Such  impertinent  applauses,  which  one  meets 
with  every  day,  put  me  upon  considering,  what 
true  raillery  and  satire  were  in  themselves  ;  and 
tliis,  methought,  occurred  to  me  from  reflection 
upon  the  great  and  excellent  persons  that  were 
admired  for  talents  tliis  way.  When  I  had  run 
over  several  such  in  my  tlioughts,  I  concluded, 
however  unaccountable  the  assertion  might  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  that  good-nature  was  an  es- 
sential quality  in  a  satirist,  and  that  all  the 
sentiments  which  are  beautiful  in  this  way  of 
writing,  must  proceed  from  that  quality  in  the 
author.  Good-nature  produces  a  disdain  of  all 
baseness,  vice,  and  folly  ;  which  prompts  them 
to  express  themselves  with  smartness  against 
the  errors  of  men,  without  bitterness  towards 
their  persons.  This  quality  keeps  the  mind  in 
equanimity,  and  never  lets  an  offence  unsea« 
sonably  throw  a  man  out  of  his  character. 
When  Virgil  said,  *he  that  did  not  hate  Baviua 
might  love  McBvius,*  he  was  in  perfect  good  hu. 
mour ;  and  was  not  so  much  moved  at  their  ab- 
surdities, as  passionately  to  call  tliem  sots,  or 
blockheads  in  a  direct  invective,  but  laughed  at 
them  with  a  delicacy  of  scorn,  without  any 
mixture  of  anger. 

The  beet  good  man  with  the  wor8t*natttr*d  muse, 
was  the  character  among  us  of  a  gentleman  as 
famous  for  his  humanity  as  his  wit* 

The  ordinary  subjects  for  satire  are  such  as 
incite  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tem- 
pers, and  consequently  men  of  such  a  make  are 
the  best  qualified  for  speaking  of  the  offences 
in  human  life.  These  men  can  behold  vice  and 
iblly,  when  they  injure  persons  to  whom  they 
are  wholly  unacquainted,  with  the  same  severi^ 
as  others  resent  the  ills  tliey  do  to  tiiemselves. 

♦  This  was  naid  bv  the  pari  of  Rocherter,  of  the  cele- 
brated lord  Buckhu'wi.  afiorwards  earl  of  Dorset.  It 
ia  said  likewise  of  Dr.  Arbuihnot.  'thai lie  liked  an  ill- 
natured  jest  the  best  of  any  good-natured  man  in  tbe 
iLingdom.' 
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A  good-natured  man  cannot  seo  an  overbearing 
fellow  pat  a  bashfai  man  of  merit  out  of  coun- 
tenance,  or  outstrip  him  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
advantage,  but  he  is  on  fire  to  succour  the 
oppressed,  to  produce  the  merit  of  the  one,  and 
confront  the  impudence  of  th^  other. 

The  men  of  the  greatest  character  in  this 
kind  were  Horace  and  Juvenal.  There  is  not, 
that  I  remember,  one  ill-natured  expression  in 
all  their  writings,  nor  one  sentence  of  severity, 
which  docs  not  apparently  proceed  fVom  the  con- 
trary  disposition.  Whoever  reads  them,  will, 
I  believe,  be  of  this  mind ;  and  if  they  were 
read  with  this  view,  it  might  possibly  persuade 
our  young  fellows,  that  they  may  be  very  witty 
men  without  speaking  ill  of  any  but  those  who 
deserve  it  But,  in  the  perusal  of  these  writers, 
it  may  not  be  uonecessarv  to  consider,  that  they 
lived  in  very  different  tfmes.  Horace  was  in- 
timate with  a  prince  of  the  greatest,  goodness 
and  humanity  imaginable,  and  his  court  was 
formed  after  his  e' ample:  therefore  the  faults 
that  poet  falls  upon,  were  little  inconsistencies 
in  behaviour,  fklse  pretences  to  politeness,  or 
impertinent  affectations  of  what  men  were  not 
fit  for.  Vices  of  a  coarser  sort  could  not  come 
under  his  consideration,  or  enter  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  Juvenal,  on  the  other  hand,  lived 
under  Bomitian,*  in  whose  reign  every  thing 
that  was  great  and  noble  was  banished  the  habi- 
tations of  the  men  in  power. '  Therefore  he  at* 
tacks  vice  as  it  passes  by  in  triumph,  not  as  it 
breaks  into  conversation.  The  faU  of  empire, 
contempt  of  glory,  and  a  general  degeneracy  of 
manners,  are  before  his  eyes  in  all  his  writings. 
In  the  days  of  Augustus,  to  have  talked  like 
Juvenal,  had  been  madness ;  or  in  those  of  Do- 
mitian,  like  Horace.  Morality  uid  virtue  are 
every  where  recommended  in  Horace, as  became 
a  man  in  a  polite  court,  from  the  beauty,  the 
nroprioty,  the  convenience  of  pursuing  them. 
Vice  and  corruption  are  attacked  by  Juvenal  in 
a  style  which  denotes,  he  fears  he  shall  not 
be  heard  without  he  calls  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  with  a  barefaced  mention  of  the  vil- 
lanies  and  obscenities  of  his  contemporaries. 

This  accidental  talk  of  these  two  gf-eat  men, 
carries  me  fi-om  my  design,  which  was  to  tell 
some  coxcombs  that  run  about  this  town  with 
the  name  of  smart  satirical  fellows,  that  they 
are  by  no  means  qualified  for  the  characters  they 
pretend  to,  of  being  severe  upon  other  men ;  for 
they  want  good-nature.  There  is  no  foundation 
in  them  for  arriving  at  what  they  aim  at ;  and 
they  may  as  well  pretend  to  flatter  as  rally 
agreeably,  without  being  good-natured. 

There  is  a  certain  impartiality  necessary  to 
make  what  a  man  says  bear  any  weight  with 
those  he  speaks  to.  This  quality,  with  respect 
to  men's  errors  and  vices,  is  never  seen  but  in 
good-natured  men.  They  have  ever  such  a 
franknera  of  mind,  and  benevolence  to  all  men, 
that  thdycannot receive  impressions  of  unkind- 
ness  without  mature  deliberation ;  and  writing 
or  speaking  ill  of  a  man  upon  personal  consi. 
derations,  is  so  irreparable  and  mean  an  injury, 
that  no  one  possessed  of  this  quality  is  capable 
of  doing  it :  but  in  all  ages  there  have  been  in- 
terpreters to  authors  when  living,  of  the  same 
gBokm  with  the  commentators  into  whoee  hands 


they  foil  when  dead.*  I  dare  say  it  is  impossi* 
ble  for  any  man  of  more  wit  than  one  of  these 
to  take  any  of  the  fbur-and-twenty  letters,  and 
form  out  of  them  a  name  to  describe  the  cha- 
racter of  a  vicious  nwn  with  greater  life,  bat 
one  of  these  would  immediately  cry,  *•  Mr.  Soch* 
a-one  is  meant  in  that  place.'  But  the  troth  of 
it  is,  satirists  describe  the  age-,  and  backluleis 
assign  their  descriptions  to  private  men. 

In  all  terms  of  reproof^  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion, 
it  is  not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a 
misunderstanding  between  two  persons.  For 
this  reason  the  representations  of  a  good-natured 
man  bear  a  pleasantry  in  them,  which  shows 
there  is  no  malignity  at  heart,  and  by  coose- 
qucnce,  they  are  attended  to  by  his  hearers  or 
readers,  because  they  are  unprejudiced.  This 
deference  is  only  what  is  duo  to  him ;  for  no 
man  thoronghly  nettled  can  say  a  thing  ge> 
neral  enough,  to  pass  off  with  the  air  of  aa 
opinion  declared,  and  not  a  passion  gratified.  I 
remember  a  humorous  fellow  at  Oxford,  when 
he  heard  any  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him,  used  to 
say, '  I  will  not  take  my  revenge  of  him  until  I 
have  forgiven  him.'  What  ho  meant  by  this 
was,  that  he  would  not  enter  upon  this  subject 
until  it  was  grown  as  indifferent  to  hira  as  any 
other :  and  I  have  by  this  rule,  seen  him  more 
than  once  triumph  over  his  adversary  with  an 
inimitable  spirit  and  humour ;  for  he  came  to 
the  assault  against  a  man  full  of  sore  pIaoes,iDd 
he  himself  invulnerable. 

'There  is  no  possibility  of  succeeding  in  a  sa- 
tirical way  of  writing  or  speaking,  except  a  man 
throws  himself  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  ii 
great  vanity  to  think  any  one  will  attend  to  • 
thing,  because  it  is  your  quarrel.  Yon  mart 
make  jour  satire  the  concern  of  society  in  ge» 
neral  if  yon  would  have  it  regarded.  When  it 
is  so,  the  good-nature  of  a  man  of  wit  will 
prompt  him  to  many  brisk  and  disdainful  senti- 
ments and  replies,  to  which  all  the  malice  in  the 
world  will  not  he  able  to  repartee- 


No.  243.]  Saturday,  October  38, 1710. 

Infert  8G  spptns  nebula,  mirabile  dicta  I 

Per  medios,  misoetqae  viris,  neque  eeraiturnltf. 

Conceard  in  clouds.  prodigionB  to  relate  I 
He  mix'd,  unmark*dt  among  the  bosy  throBf , 
— and  paas'd  unseen  along. 

From  my  oum  Apartment,  October  37. 

I S4VK  somewhere  made  mention  of  Gyges^ 
ring ;  and  intimated  to  my  reader,  that  it  was 
at  present  in  my  possession,  though  I  have  nol 
since  made  any  use  of  it.  The  tradition  eon- 
ceming  this  ring  is  very  romantic,  and  taken 
notice  of  both  by  Plato  and  Tully,  who  each  of 
them  make  an  admirable  use  of  it  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  morality.  This  Gyges  was  tbe 
master  shepherd  to  king  Gondaufes.  As  he  was 
wandering  over  tbe  plains  of  Lydia,  he  saw  a 
great  chasm  in  the  earth,  and  had  the  coriosiCf 
to  enter  it  After  having  descended  pntty  far 
into  it,  ho  found  the  statue  of  a  bocw  in  bnffi 
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with  doom  in  the  aidei  of  it  Upon  opening^ 
them,  he  ibimd  the  body  of  a  dead  man,  hiz^er 
than  ordinary,  with  a  ring  opqu  his  finf^rer,  which 
he  took  off,  and  put  it  npon  his  own.  The  virtues 
of  it  were  mach  greater  than  he  at  first  ima- 
gined ;  for,  upon  his  ^oing  into  the  assembly  of 
shepherds,  he  observed,  that  he  was  invisible 
when  he  turned  the  stone  of  the  ring  within  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  visible  when  he  turned  it 
towards  his  company.  Had  Plato  and  Cicero 
been  as  well  versed  in  the  occult  sciences  as  I 
am,  they  wonld  have  found  a  great  deal  of  mys. 
tic  learning  in  this  tradition :  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  an  adept  to  be  understood  by  one  who  is 
not  an  ^dept 

As  fat  myself^  I  have,  with  much  study  and 
application,  arrived  at  this  great  secret  of  making 
myself  invisible,  and  by  that  means  conveying 
myself  where  I  please ;  or,  to  speak  in  Kosi. 
cmeian  lore,  I  have  entered  into  the  cHfla  of 
the  earth,  discovered  the  brazen  horse,  and  rob- 
bed  the  dead  giant  of  his  ring.  The  tradition 
•a^s  further  of  Gygcs,  that  by  the  means  of 
this  ring  he  gained  admission  into  the  most  re- 
tired parts  of  tlie  court,  and  made  such  use  of 
those  opportunities,  that  ho  at  length  became 
king  of  Lydia.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have 
always  rather  endeavoured  to  improve  my  mind 
than  my  fortune,  liave  turned  this  ring  to  no 
other  advantage,  than  to  get  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  ways  of  men,  and  to  make  such  obser- 
▼aticms  npon  the  errors  of  others,  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  public,  wliatcver  effect  they  may  have 
upon  myself. 

About  a  week  ago,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  T 
got  op,  and  put  on  fiiy  mac^ical  ring  ;  and,  with 
a  thooght,  tratifiported  myself  into  a  chamber 
where  I  saw  a  ligiit.  I  ibund  it  inliabited  by  a 
celebrated  beauty,  though  she  is  of  tliat  s|K'cics 
of  women  which  we  caU  a  slattern.  Her  iicad- 
dress  and  one  of  her  shoes  lay  upon  a  chair,  her 
petticoat  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  her  gir- 
dle, that  had  a  copy  of  verses  made  upon  it  but 
the  day  before,  with  her  thread  stockings,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  I  was  so  foolishly  ofii- 
eioos,  that  I  could  not  forbear  gathering  up  her 
clothes  together,  to  lay  them  upon  the  chair  that 
Stood  by  her  bed-side  ;  when,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, after  a  little  muttering,  she  cried  out, 
*  What  do  yon  do  7  Let  ray  petticoat  alone.*  •  I 
was  startled  at  first,  but  soon  found  that  she 
was  in  a  dream ;  being  one  of  those  who,  to 
use  ShakBpeare*8  expression,  *are  so  loose  of 
thooght,*  that  they  utter  in  their  sleep  every 
thing  that  passes  in  their  imagination.  I  left 
the  apartment  of  this  female  rake,  and  went  inlo 
her  neighbonr*s,  where  there  lay  a  male  co- 
qnette.  He  had  a  botUe  of  salts  hanging  oyer 
hie  head,  and  upon  the  table  by  his  bed-side 
8iickliDg*s  poems,  with  a  little  heap  of  black 
patches  on  it  His  snuff-box  was  witliin  reach 
on  a  chair :  but,  while  I  was  admiring  the  dis- 
position which  he  made  of  the  several  parts  of 
bis  dress,  his  slumber  seemed  interrupted  by  a 
pang  that  was  accompanied  by  a  sodden  oatli, 
as  1m  turned  himself  over  hastily  in  his  bed.  I 
did  not  care  for  seeing  him  in  bis  nocturnal 
paint,  and  left  the  room. 

I  waiTno  sooner  got  into  another  bed-chamber, 


but  I  heard  very  harsh  words  uttered  in  a  smooth 
uniform  tone.  I  was  amazed  to  hear  so  great 
a  volubility  in  reproach,  and  tliought  it  too  co- 
hercnt  to  be  spoken  by  one  asleep ;  but,  upon 
looking  nearer,  I  saw  the  head-dress  of  the  per- 
son who  spoke,  which  showed  her  to  be  a  fe- 
male, with  a  man  lying  by  her  side  broad 
awake,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  I  could  not  but 
admire  his  exemplary  patience,  and  discovered 
by  his  whole  behaviour,  that  he  was  then  lying 
under  the  discipline  of  a  curtain-lecture. 

I  was  entertained  in  many  other  places  with 
this  kind  of  nocturnal  eloquence ;  but  observed, 
that  most  of  tliosc  whom  I  found  awake,  were 
kept  so  either  by  envy  or  by  love.  Some  of 
these  were  sighing,  and  others  cursing  in  soli* 
loquy^  some  hugged  their  pillows,  and  others 
gnashed  their  teeth. 

.  The  covetous  I  likewise  found  to  be  a  very 
wakeful  people.  I  happened  to  come  into  a 
room  wliere  one  of  them  lay  sick.  His  physician 
and  his  wife  were  in  close  wh\sper  near  his 
bed-side.  I  overheard  the  doctor  say  to  the 
poor  gentlewoman,  *  he  cannot  possibly  live 
until  five  in  the  morning.*  She  received  it 
like  the  mistress  of  a  family,  prepared  for  all 
events.  At  the  same  instant  came  in  a  servant- 
maid,  who  said,  *  Madam,  the  undertaker  is  be- 
low, according  to  your  order.'  The  words  were 
scarce  out  of  hor  mouth,  when  the  sick  man 
cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice,  *  Pray,  doctor,  how 
went  bank-Rtock  to-day  at  *Change  ?*  This  me- 
lancholy  object  made  me  too  serious  for  divert- 
ing  myself  furtlier  this  way.  As  I  was  going 
home,  I  saw  a  light  in  a  garret,  and  enterinsr 
into  it,  heard  a  voice  crying,  and,  hand,  stana, 
band^  fanned,  tanned,  I  concluded  him  by  this, 
and  the  fnrniturc  of  his  room,  to  be  a  lunatic ; 
but,  upon  listening  a  little  longer,  perceived  it 
was  a  poet,  writing  a  heroic  upon  tho  ensuing 
peace.*  ^ 

It  was  now  towards  morning,  an  hour  when 
spirits,  witches,  and  conjurers,  arc  obliged  to 
retire  to  tlieir  own  apartments,  and,  feeling  the 
influence  of  it,  I  was  hastening  home,  when  I  • 
saw  a  man  had  got  half  way  into  a  neighbour's 
house.  I  immediately  called  to  him,  and  turn- 
ing my  ring,  appeared  in  my  proper  person. 
Tiierc  is  something  magisterial  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Bickerstaffs,  which  made  him  run  away  ia 
confusion. 

As  I  took  a  turn  or  two  in  my  own  lodging, 
I  was  thinking  that,  old  as  I  was,  I  need  not  go 
to  bed  alone,  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
marry  the  finest  lady  in  this  kingdom,  if  I  would 
wed  her  with  this  ring.  For  what  a  figure 
would  she  that  should  have  it  make  at  a  visit, 
with  so  perfect  a  knowledge  as  this  would  give 
her  of  all  tho  scandal  in  tho  town  ?  But,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  myself  and  it  in 
matrimony,  I  resolved  to  lend  it  to  my  loving 
friend,  the  author  of  the  '  Atalantis,*t  to  furnish 
a  new  'Secret  History  of  Secret  Metiers.* 

•  The  ppr«ion  «lliKl*»d  lo  lwr.»  was  piThapfi  Mr.  Thomas 
Tirkoti,  who  prohuhly  lived  at  il)iHtiiiH>  undrr  Aiidi<ion'H 
KMif ;  and  in  iMipp«>v4>d  to  Utiw  l>"*Ti  m»'iili<>nr»«l  Ixioro, 
Miu'tcr  Ihc  naiTiP  «if  'I'oin  Hniiidl«».    S***  Tat.  No.  47. 

t  Mr».  Dc  la  Riviere  Manlfy.  Heo  Tat.  Ko.  3r».  and 
No.  63. 
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Na  344.]  Tueiday,  October  31, 1710. 

Quid  voveat  duici  natficnla  roajus  alumno, 
Quam  npere,  et  fari  ul  possit  quae  sentiat  ? — 

Hor,  I  £p.  iv.  & 

Wh^t  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Kv'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  senm, 
Perceptions  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence  ? 

WiWi  Coffee>hou^e,  October  30. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  when  people  are  ad- 
Tancing'  in  any  thing,  to  prevent  their  going  too 
fast  for  want  of  patience.  This  happens  in  no- 
thin?  more  frequently  than  in  the  prosecution  of 
studies.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  meet  crowds  who 
attempt  to  be  eloquent  before  they  can  speak. 
They  affect  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  before  they 
understand  the  parts  of  speech.  In  the  ordinary 
conversation  of*  this  town,  there  are  so  many 
who  can,  as  they  call  it,  talk  well,  that  there  is 
not  one  in  twenty  thdt  talks  to  be  understood. 
This  proceeds  from  an  ambi^on  to  excel,  or,  as 
the  term  is,  to  shine  in  company.  The  matter 
is  not  to  make  Uiemselves  understood,  but  ad- 
mired. Tliey  come  together  with  a  certain  emu- 
lation, ratlier  than  benevolence.  When  you  fall 
among  such  companions^  th^  safe  way  is  to  give 
yourself  up,  and  let  the  orators  declaim  for  your 
esteem,  and  trouble  yourself  no  further.  It  is 
aaid,  that  a  poet  must  be  born  so ;  but  I  think 
it  may  bo  much  bolter  said  of  an  orator,  espe- 
cially when  we  talk  of  our  towil  poets  and  ora- 
tors :  but  the  town  poets  are  full  of  rules  and 
laws;  the  town  orators  go  through  thick  and 
thin,  and  are,  forsooth,  persons  of  such  eminent 
natural  parts,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
they  despise  all  men  as  unexperienced  scholas- 
tics, who  wait  for  an  occasion  before  they  speak, 
or  who  spealf  no  more  than  is  necessarj^  They 
liad  half  persuaded  me  to  go  to  the  tavern  the 
other  night,  but  that  a  gentleman  whispered  me, 
•  Pr'y thee,  Isaac,  go  with  us ;  there  is  Tom  Var- 
nish will  be  there,  and  he  is  a  fellow  that  talks 
as  well  as  any  man  in  England.* 

I  must  confess,  when  a  man  expresses  him- 
self well  upon  any  occasion,  and  his  falling  into 
an  account  of  any  subject  arises  from  a  desire 
to  oblige  the  company,  or  from  fulness  of  the 
circumstance  itself,  so  that  his  speaking  of  it 
at  large  is  occasioned  only  by  the  openness  of  a 
companion  ;  I  say,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is 
not  only  pardonable,  but  agreeable,  when  a  man 
takes  the  discourse  to  himself;  but  when  you 
see  a  fellow  watch  for  opportunities  for  being 
copious,  it  is  excessively  troublesome.  A  man 
that  stammers,  if  ho  has  understanding,  is  to  be 
attended  to  with  patience  and  good-nature  ;  but 
he  that  speaks  more  than  he  needs,  has  no  right 
to  such  an  indulgence.  The  man  who  has  a  de- 
fect in  his  speech  takes  pains  to  come  to  you, 
while  a  onan  of  weak  capacity,  with  fluency  of 
speech,  triumphs  in  outrunning  you.  The  stam- 
merer strives  to  be  fit  for  your  company ;  the 
loquacious  man  endeavours  to  show  you,  you 
arc  not  flt  for  bis. 

With  thoughts  of  this  kind  do  I  always  enter 
into  tliat  man^s  company  who  is  recommended 
as  a  person  that  talks  well ;  but  if  I  were  to 


ch<)08e4he  people  with  whom  I  would  spend  ny 
hours  of  conversation,  they  should  be  certainly 
such  as  laboured  no  fiu'ther  than  to  make  them- 
selves readily  and  clearly  apprehended,  and 
would  have  patience  and  curiosity  to  \iA6et. 
stand  »me.  To  have  good  sense,  and  ability  to 
express  it,  are  the  most  essential  and  neces- 
sary qualities  in  companions.  When  thoughts 
rise  in  us  fit  to  utter,  among  familiar  friends 
there  needs  but  very  little  care  in  ckthing 
tiiem. 

Urbanus  is,  I  take  it,'  a  man  one  might  live 
with  whole  years,  and  enjoy  all  the  freedom  and 
improvement  imaginable,  and  yet  be  insensiUe 
of  a  contradiction  to  you  in  all  tlie  mistakes  yoo 
can  be  guilty  o£  His  great  good-wiil  to  his 
friends,  has  produced  in  him  such  a  general  de- 
ference in  his  discourse,  that  if  he  diflers  froffl 
you  in  his  sense  of  any  thing,  he  introduces  his 
own  thoughts  by  some  agreeable  circumlocu- 
tion ;  or,  *■  he  has  oflen  observed  such  and  such 
a  circumstance  that  made  him  of  another  opi- 
nion.* Again,  where  another  would  be  apt  to 
say,  *  this  I  am  confident  of,  I  may  pretend  to 
judge  of  this  matter  as  well  as  any  body  ;*  Ur- 
banus says,  *  I  am  verily  persuaded ;  I  believs 
one  may  conclude.*  In  a  word,  there  is  no  man 
more  clear  in  his  thoughts  and  expressions  than 
he  is,  or  speaks  with  greater  diffidence.  You 
shall  hardly  And  one  man  of  any  consideration, 
but  you  shall  observe  one  of  less  consequence 
form  himself  after  him.  This  happens  to  Urba- 
nus; but  the  man  who  steals  from  him  almost 
every  sentiment  he  utters  in  a  whole  week,  dis- 
gnissa  the  theft  by  carrying  it  with  a  quite  dif- 
ferent air.  Umbratilis  knows  Urbanus's  doubt- 
ful way  of  speaking  proceeds  from  good-nature 
and  good-breeding,  and  not  from  uncertainty  ia 
his  opinions.  ■  Umbratilis,  therefore,  has  no  more 
to  do  but  to  repeat  the  thoughts  of  Urbanus  in  a 
positive  manner,  and  appear  to  the  undisceming 
a  wiser  man  than  th6  persoil  from  whom  he 
borrows  :*  but  those  who  knpw  him,  can  see  the 
servant  in  his  master *s  habit;  and  the  mwe  he 
struts,  the  less  do  his  clothes  af^ar  his  own. 

In  conversation,  the  medium  is  neither  to  af- 
fect silence  or  eloquence;  not  to  value  our  ap- 
probation, and  to  endeavour  to  excel  us  who  aia 
of  your  company,  are  equal  injuries.  The  great 
enemies  therefore  to  good  company,  and  those 
who  transgress  most  against  the  laws  of  equality 
which  is  the  life  of  it,  are,  the  clown,  the  wit, 
and  the  pedant.  A  clown,  when  he  has  sense, 
is  conscious  of  his  want  of  education,  and  with 
an  awkward  bluntncs^,  hopes  to  keep  himself  in 
countenance  by  ovcrtlirowing  the  use  of  all  po- 
lite behaviour.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  re-' 
straint  good-brecding  lays  upon  others  not  to 
offend  him,  to  trespass  against  them,  and  is  un,- 
der  the  man*s  own  shelter  while  he  intrudes  up* 
on  him.  The  fellows  of  this  class  are  very  fre- 
quent in  the  repetition  of  the  words  rough  and 
manly.  When  tiiese  people  happen  to  be  by 
their. fortunes  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  they 
defend  their  other  absurdities  by  an  impertinent 
courage ;  and,  to  help  out  the  defect  of  their  bo- 
haviour,  add  their  being  dangerous  to  their  be- 
ing disagreeable.  Thb  gentleman  (though  ho 
displeases,  professes  to  do  so ;  and  knowing  that 
he  dares  stUi  go  on  to  do  so)  is  not  so  paiaful  a 
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oompfinion,  n»  he  who  will  please  you  against 
your  will,  and  resohres  to  be  a  wit. 

This  man^  upon  all  occasions,  and  whoever  he 
falls  in  company  with,  talks  ia  the  same  circle, 
and  in  the  same  round  of  chat  which  he  has 
learned  at  one  of  the  tables  of  this  cofiee^ionse. 
As  poetry  is  in  itself  an  elevation  above  ordina- 
1^  and  common  sentiments ;  so  there  is  no  fop 
m^ery  near  a  madman  in  indifferent  company 
as  a  poetical  one.  He  is  not  apprehensive  that 
the  generality  of  the  world  are  intent  upon  the 
business  of  their  own  fortune  and  profession, 
and  have  as  little  capacity  as  curiosity  to  enter 
into  matters  of  ornament  or  speculation.  I  re- 
member at  a  full  table  in  tlie  city,  one  of  tliesc 
ubiqnitary  wits  was  entertaining  the  company 
with  a  soliloquy,  for  so  I  call  it  when  a  man 
talks  to  those  who  do  not  understand  him,  con- 
^Bming  wit  and  humour.  An  honest  |rcntleman 
who  sat  next  to  me,  and  was  worth  half  a  plumb, 
fliared  at  him,  and  observing  tlicre  was  some 
sense,  as  he  thought,  mixed  with  his  imperti- 
nence, whispered  me,  *  Take  my  word  for  it, 
this  fellow  is  more  knave  than  fool.'  This  was 
cll  my  good  friend's  applause  of  the  wittiest  man 
of  talk  that  I  was  ever  present  at,  which  wanted 
nothing  to  make  it  excellent,  but  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it. 

The  pedant  is  so  obvious  to  ridicule,  that  it 
would  be  to  be  one  to  offer  to  explain  him.  He 
is  a  ^ntloman  so  well  known,  that  there  is  none 
Imt  uiose  of  his  own  class  who  do  not  laugh  at 
and  avoid  him.  Pedantry  proceeds  from  much 
reading  and  little  understanding.  A  pedant 
among  men  of  learning  and  sense,  is  like  an 
igncuraut  servant  giving  an  account  of  a  polite 
oonversation.  You  may  find  he  has  brought 
with  hkn  more  than  could  have  entered  into  his 
head  without  being  there,  but  still  that  he  is  not 
a  bit  wiser  than  if  he  had  not  been  there  at  all. 


No.  245.]        Thursday,  November  2, 1710. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  Novernber  1, 

The  lady  hereafter-mentioned,  having  come 
to  me  in  very  great  haste,  and  paid  me  much 
above  the  usual  fee,  as  a  cunning-man,  to  find 
her  stolen  goods,  and  also  having  approved  my 
late  discourse  of  advertisements,  obliged  me  to 
draw  up  this,  and  insert  it  in  the  body  of  my 
paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT^ 

Whereas  Bridget  Howd'ye,  late  servant  to  the 
Lady  Fardingale,  a  short,  thick,  lively,  hard- 
Atoured  wench  of  about  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  lier  eyes  small  and  bleared,  and  nose  very 
broad  at  bottom,  and  turning  up  at  the  end,  her 
mouth  wide,  and  lips  of  an  unusual  thickness, 
two  teeth  out  before,  the  rest  black  and  uneven, 
the  tip  of  her  left  ear  being  of  a  mouse  colour, 
her  voice  loud  and  shrill,  quick  of  speech,  and 
something  of  a  Welsh  accent,  withdrew  herself 
on  Wednesday  last  from  her  ladyship's  dwell- 
mg-houae,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  consorts, 
earned  off  the  following  goods  of  her  said  lady; 
viz.  a  thick  vfodded  calico  wrapper,  a  musk- 
eoJoured  velvet  mantle  lined  with  squirrel  skinir, 


eight  night«hifts,  four  pair  of  silk  stockings  cu- 
riously darned,  six  pair  of  laced  shoes,  new  and 
old,  with  the  heels  of  half  two  inches  higher 
than  their  fellows;  a  <]uiHed  petticoat  of  the 
largest  size,  and  one  of  canvas  with  whale^bone 
hoops ;  three  pair  of  stays,  bolstered  below  the 
led  shoulder,  two  pair  of  hips  of  the  newest 
fashion,  six  round-about  aprons  with  pockets, 
and  four  striped  muslin  ni^ht-rails'  very  little 
frayed  ;  a  silver  pot  for  coffee  or  chocolate,  the 
lid  much  bruised ;  a  broad  brimmed  flat  silver 
plate  for  sugar  with  Rhenish  wine ;  a  silver  la' 
die  for  plumb-porridge  ;  a  silver  cheese-toaster 
with  three  tongues,  an  ebony  handle,  and  sil- 
vering  at  the  end ;  a  silver  posnet  to  butter  eggs; 
one  caudle  and  two  cordial-water  cups,  two 
cocoa>cups,  and  an  ostrich's  egg,  with  rims  and 
feet  of  silver,  a  marrow-spoon  with  a  scoop  at 
the  other  end,  a  silver  orange-strainer,  eight 
sweet-me^t  spoons  made  with  fbrks  at  the  end, 
an  agate  handle  knife  and  fork  in  a  sheath,  a 
silver  tongue-scraper,  a  silver  tobacco-box,  with 
a  tulip  graved  on  the  top;  and  a  bible  bound  in 
shagreen,  with  gilt  leaves  and  clasps,  never 
opened  but  once.  Also  a  small  cabinet,  with 
six  drawers  inlaid  with  red  tortoise-shell,  and 
brass  gilt  ornaments  at  the  four  corners,  in 
which  were  two  leather  forehead-cloths,  three 
pair  of  oiled  dog-skin  gloves,  seven  eaJces  of 
superfine  Spanish  wool^  half-a-dozen  of  Portugal 
dishes,  and  a  quire  of  paper  from  thence ;  two 
pair  of  bran-new  plumpers^  four  black-lead 
combs,  three  pair  of  fashionable  eye-brows,  two 
sets  of  ivory  teeth,  little  the  worse  for  wearing,, 
and  one  pair  of  box  for  common  use ;  Adam 
and  Eve  in  bugle  work,  witliout  fig-leaves,  upon 
canvas,  cariously  wrought  with  her  ladyship's 
own  hand;  several  filligrane  curiosities;  a 
crotchet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  dia- 
monds, set  strong  and  deep  in  silver,  with  a 
rump-jewel  after  the  same  fashion ;  bracelets  of 
braided  hair,  pomander  and  seed-pearl ;  a  large' 
old  purple  velvet  purse,  embroidered,  and  shut- 
.ting  with  a  spring,  containing  two  pictures  in 
miniature,  the  features  visible ;  a  broad  thick 
gold  ring  with  a  hand-in-hand  engraved  upon  it, 
and  within  this  poesy,  'While  life  does  last, 
I'll  hold  thee  fast;^  another,  set  round  with 
small  rubies  and  sparks,  six  wanting ;  another 
of  Turkey  stone,  cracked  through  the  middle ; 
an  Elizabeth  and  four  Jacobus's,  one  guinea, 
the  first  of  the  coin,  an  angel  with  a  hole  bored 
through,  a  broken  half  of  a  Spanish  piece  -  of 
gold,  a  crown  piece  with  the  breeches,  an  old 
nine-pence  bent  both  ways  by  Lilly  the  alma- 
nack maker,  for  luck  nt  langteraloo,  and  twelve 
of  the  shells  called  blackmoor's  teeth ;  one  small 
amber  box  with  apoplectic  balsam,  and  one  sil- 
ver gilt  of  a  larger  size  for  cashn  and  carraway 
comfits,  to  be  taken  at  long  sermons,  the  lid 
enamelled,  representing  a  copid  fishing  for 
hearts,  with  a  piece  of  gold  on  his  hook ;  over 
his  head  tins  rhyme,  '  Only  with  gold,  you  me 
shall  hold.'  In  the  lower  drawer  was  a  large 
new  gold  repeating  watch  made  by  a  French- 
man ;  a  gold  chain,  and  all  the  proper  appurte- 
nances hung  upon  steel  swivels,  to  wit,  lockets 
with  the  hair  of  dead  and  living  lovers,  seals 
vrith  arms,  emblems,  and  devices  cut  in  corne- 
lian, agate,  and  onyx,  with  cupids,  hearts,  darts, 
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altars,  flames,  rocks,  pickaxes,  r08es,.ihorns,  and 
Sim-flowers ;  as  also  rariety  of  ingenious  French 
mottos;  together  with  gold  etuys  for  quills, 
scissars,  needles,  thimbles,  and  a  sponge  dipped 
in  Hungary  water,  left  but  the  night  before  by 
a  young  lady  going  upon  a  frolie  incog.  There 
was  also  a  bundle  of  letters,  dated  between  the 
years  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
most  of  them  signed  Philander,  the  rest  Stre- 
phon,  Amyntas,  Cory  don,  and  Adonis;  together 
with  a  collection  of  receipts  to  make  paste  for 
the  hands,  pomatums,  lip-salves,  white-pots, 
beautifying  creams,  water  of  talc,  and  frog 
spawn  water ;  decoctions  for  clearing  the  com- 
plexion, and  an  approved  inedicine  to  procure 
abortion. 

Whoever  can  discover  the  aforesaid  goods,  so 
that  they  may  be  had  again,  shall  have  fifty 
guineas  far  the  whole,  or  proportioiiably  for  any 
part. 

N.  B.  Her  Ladyship  is  pleased  to  promise 
ten  pounds  for  the  pacquet  of  letters  over  and 
above,  or  five  for  Philander^s  only,  being  her  first 
love.  *  My  lady  bestows  tliose  of  Str^pbon  to 
the  finder,  being  so  written,  that  they  may  serve 
to  any  woman  who  reads  them.* 

P.  S.  As  I  am  a  patron  of  persons  who  have 
no  other  friend  to  apply  to,  I  cannot  suppress 
the  following  complaint : 

*  Sir, — I  am  a  blackmoor  boy,  and  have,  by 
my  lady*s  oHer,  been  christened  by  the  chap- 
lain. The  good  man  has  gone  further  with  me, 
and  told  me  a  great  deal  of  good  news  ;  as,  that  I 
am  as  good  as  my  lady  herself,  as  I  am  a  Cliris- 
tian,  and  many  other  things :  but  for  all  this, 
the  parrot,  who  came  over  with  \n€  from  our 
country,  is  as  much  esteemed  by  her  as  I  am. 
Besides  this,  the  shock-dog  has ,  a  collar  that 
cost  almost  as  much  as  mine.  I  desire  also  to 
know,  whether,  now  I  am  a  Christian,  I  am 
obliged  to  dress  like  a  Turk,  and  wear  a  tur- 
bant. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  Rcrvant, 

'POMPEY.' 


No.  246.]         Saturday^  November  4, 1710. 

Vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur ;  optimufi  ille 

Qmi  minimis  urgeiur.  Uor.  1  Sat.  ill.  C8. 

——We  have  all  our  vices,  and  tJie  ly?st 
Is  he,  whp  with  the  fewest  is  opprcst. 

Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  Novem1}er  3. 

Whin  one  considers  the  turn  which  conver- 
fiation  takes  in  almost  every  setof  ncquaintance, 
club,  or  assembly,  in  this  town  or  kingdom,  one 
cannot  but  observe,  that  in  spite  of  what  I  am 
every  day  saying,  and  all  the  moral  writers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  said,  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  generally  npon  one  an- 
other's faults.  *  This  in  a  great  measure  pro- 
ceeds from  self-conceit,  wliich  were  to  be  en- 
dured in  one  or  other  individual  person ;  but 
the  folly  has  spread  itself  almost  over  all  the 
species ;  and  ono  cannot  only  say,  Tom,  Jack, 
or  Will,  but  in  general,  *  that  man  is  a  cox- 1 
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comb.*  From  this  Bonroe  it  is,  that  any  exesl* 
lence  is  faintly  received,  any  imperfectioa  m. 
mercifully  exposed.  But  if  things  were  pot  in 
a  true  light,  and  we  would  take  time  to  ccm- 
aider,  that  man,  in  his  very  nature,  is  an  im* 
perfect  bbing,  oiu:  sense  of  this  matter  would 
be  immediately  altered,  and  the  word  imperfec- 
tion would  not  carry  an  unkinder  idea  than 
word  humanity.  It  is  a  pleasant  story  that 
forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imperfect  creati 
in  the  universe,  are  the  only  beings  that  will  not 
allow  of  imperfection.  Somebody  has  takea 
notice  that  we  stand  in  the  middle  of  existenoei, 
and  ore  by  this  one  circumstance,  the  most  on* 
happy  of  all  others.  The  brutes  are  guided  by 
instinct,  aYid  know  no  sorrow ;  the  angels  bars 
4inowledge,  and  they  are  happy ;  but  men  art 
governed  by  opinion,  which  is  1  know  not  what 
mixture  of  instinct  and  knowledge,  and  ire 
neither  indolent  nor  happy.  It  is  very  ofaeerrv 
ble,  that  critics  are  a  people  between  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  and  by  that  situation  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  neither.  As  critics  stand 
among  men,  so  do  men  in  general  between 
brutes  and  angels.  Thus  every  man,  as  be  is 
a  critic  an4  s  coxcomb,  until  improved  by  rea- 
son and  speculation,  is  ever  forgetting  himself^ 
and  laying  open  the  faults  of  others. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  talking  of  the 
cruelty  of  urging  people's  faults  with  severity, 
I  cannot  but  bewail  somo  which  men  are  goil^ 
of  for  want  of  admonition.  These  are  such  at 
they  can  easily  mend,  and  nobody  tells  them  o^ 
for  which  reason  I  shall  make  use  of  the  penny 
post  (as  I  have  with  success  to  several  young 
ladies  about  turning  their  eyes,  and  holding  op 
tlieir  heads)  to  certain  gentlemen,  whom  I  re>- 
mark  habitually  guilty  of  what  they  may  re- 
form in  a  moment.  There  is  a  fat  fellow,  whom 
I  have  long  remarked  wearing  his  breast  open 
in  i\\e  midist  of  winter,  out  of  an  aflectation  of 
youth.  I  have  therefore  sent  him  just  now  the 
following  letter  in  my  physical  capacity : 

*  Snt, — From  the  twentieth  instant  to  the  first 
of  May  next,  both  days  inclusive,  I  beg  of  ym 
to  button  your  waistcoat  from  your  collar  to 
your  waistband.  I  am  your  meet  humble  ser 
vant, 

♦  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  PhUomath.' 

There  is  a.  very  handsome  well-shaped  youth 
that  frequente  the  coffee-houses  aboht  Charing* 
cross,  and  ties  a  very  pretty  ribbon  with  a  cnw 
of  jewels  at  his  breast.*  This  being  somethinf 
new,  and  a  thing  in  which  the  gentleman  may 
offend  the  Heralds-oflice,  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  him  as  I  am  Censor. 

« 

•Dear  Countryman, — Was  that  ensign  of 
honour  which  you  wear  given  you  by  a  ]n-inee, 
or  a  lady  that  you  have  served  f  If  yon  bear  it 
as  an  absent  lover,  please  to  hang  it  on  a  black 
ribboU  :  if  as  a  rewarded  soldier,  you  may  bavs 
my  license  to  continue  the  red. — Your  feithfiil 
servant, 

•  BICKERSTAFF,  Censor.^ 

*  Perhaps  the  prince  of  puppies.  Col.  Ambrose  Edf- 
worth,  who  became  a  madman,  and  died  in  BridewcB 
at  Dublin. 
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TheM  little  intinlatioQs  do  gfreat  service,  and 
wd  very  useful,  not  only  to  the  persons  them* 
selves,  bat  to  inform  others  how  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  them. 

Instead  of  this  honest  private  method,  or  a 
friendly  one  face  to  face,  of  acquainting-  people 
with  things  in  their  power  to  explain  or  am^id, 
Uie  usual  way  among-  people  is  to  take  no  no- 
tice of  things  you  can  help,  and  nevertheless 
expose  you  for  those  you  cannot. 

Plumbeus  and  Leviq.  are  constantly  in  each 
other^s  company :  they  would,  if  they  took  pro- 
per methods,  bo'  very  agreeable  companions  ; 
but  they  so  extravagantly  aim  nt  what  they  are 
unfit  for,  and  each  of  them  rallies  the  other  so 
much  in  the  wrong  place,  that  instead  of  doing 
each  other  the  offices  of  friends,  thoy  do  but  in- 
»truct  tho  rest  of  tlie  world  to  lauirh  at  tiiem 
with  more  knowledge  and  skill.     I'iumbeus  is 
of  a  saturnine  and  sullen  coniplexion ;  Levis  of 
A  mercurial  and  airy  dispoHilion.     Both  these 
gentlemen  have  but  very  slow  parts,  but  would 
make  a  very  good  figure  did  they  pursue  what 
thej  ought.     If  Plumbeus  would  take  to  busi- 
ness, he  would,  in  a  few  years,  know  tho  forms 
of.  order  so  well  as  to  direct  and  dictate  with  so 
much  ease,  as  to  be  thought  a  solid,  able,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sure  man  of  despatch.     Le. 
vis,  with  a  little  reading,  and  coming  more  into 
company,  would  soon  be  able  to  write  a  song, 
or  lead  up  a  country*dance.    instead  of  these 
proper  pursuits,  in  obedience  to  theix  respective 
fenioses,  Plumbeus  endeavours  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasure,  and  Levis  the  man  of  business.     This 
appears  in  their  speech,  and   in   their  dress ; 
Plumbeus  is  ever  egrcgiously  fine,  and  talking 
something  like  wit;  Levis  is  ever  extremely 
rrave,  and,  with  a  silly  face,  repeating  maxims. 
These  two  pardon  each  other  for  affiecting  what 
each  is  incapable  of^  the  one  to  be  wise,  and  tlie 
other  gay ;  but  are  extremely  critical  in  their 
judgments  of  each  other  in  their  way  towards 
what  they  pretend  to.    Plumbeus  acknowledges 
Levis  to  be  a  man  of  great  reach,  because  it  is 
what  Plumbeus  never  cared  for  being  thought 
himself  and  Levis  allows  Plumbeus  to  be  an 
agreeable  rake  for    the   same   reason.    Now, 
were  these  dear  friends  to  be  free  with  each 
other,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  change 
characters,  and  be  both  as  commendable,  instead 
of  being  as  ridiculous,  as  their  capacities  will 
admit  of. 

Vfete  it  not  too  grave,  all  that  I  would  urge 
on  this  subject  is,  that  men  are  bewildered  when 
they  consider  themselves  in  any  other  view  than 
that  of  strangers,  who  are  in  a  place  where  it  is 
DO  great  matter  whether  they  can,  or  unreason- 
able  to  expect  they  should,  have  every  thing 
about  them  as  well  as  at  their  own  home.  This 
way  of  thinking  is,  perhaps,  the  only  .one  that 
can  put  this  being  m  a  proper  posture  for  the 
eaee  of  society.  It  is  certain,  that  this  would 
Tedoce  all  faults  into  those  which  proceed  from 
malice,  or  dishonesty :  it  would  quite  change 
•nr  manner  of  beholding  one  another,  and  no- 
thing  that  was  not  below  a  man^s  nature,  would 
be  below  his  character.  The  arts  of  this  life 
wo>aTd  be  proper  advances  towards  the  next; 
and  a  very  good  man  would  be  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman,   As  it  is  now,  human  life  is  inverted, 


and  we  have  not  learned  half  the  knowledge  of 
this  world  before  we  are  dropping  into  another. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  raptures  and  contempla- 
tions which  naturally  attend  a  well-spent  life 
from  the  approach  of  eternity,  even  we  old  fel- 
lows are  alraid  of  the  ridicule  of  those  who  aro 
born  since  us,  and  ashamed  not  to  understand, 
as  well  as  peevish  to  resign,  the  mode,  tho 
fushioii,  the  ladies,  the  fiddles,  the  balls,  and 
wiiat  not.  Dick  Reptile,  who  does  not  want 
humour,  is  very  pleasant  at  our  club  when  he 
sees  an  old  fellow  touchy  at  being  laughed  at  for 
any  thing  tliat  is  not  in  the  mode ;  and  bawls 
in  his  ear,  *Pr'ythee  do  not  mind  him;  tell 
him  tliou  art  mortal.' 
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Edepol,  lire  nng  tpque  giimii!^  omnes  invisffi  viris 
rroptcr  paiicas,  qua;  oiuncs  faciunt  diciia^  ut  videamur 
lualo.  Ter.  Hucyr.  IL  iii.  1. 

<iITnw  unJiiRtly 
Do  Ijiisbands*  ptrctcli  their  consure  to  all  wives 
For  the  oili  iic'-B  of  a  few,  whoso  vices 
Koi'ccl><il!^huuuur  uu  tbo  rest.  Colman, 

BY  MRS.  JENNY  DISTAFF.  HALFSISTER  TO 
MR.  B ILK EKST AFF. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  6. 

My  brother  having  written  the  above  piece 
of  Latin,  desired  me  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of 
the  ensuing  paper.  Towards  this  he  bid  me 
answer  tjie  following  letter,  and  said,  nothing  I 
could  write  properly  on  the  subject  of  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  the  motto.  It  is  the  cause  of 
my  sex,  and  I  therefore  enter  upon  it  with  great 
alacrity.    The  epistle  is  literally  thus : 

•  Eden  burgh,  Oct.  23.  " 

•  Mr.  BicKERSTAFPJ — I  prcsumt)  to  lay  before 
you  an  affair  of  mine,  and  begs  you'Ie'be  very 
sinceir  in  giving  me  your  judgment  and  advice 
in  this  matU)r,  which  is  as  follows : 

*  A  very  agreeable  young  gentleman,  who  ifr 
endowed  with  all  the  good  qualities  that  can 
make  a  man  complete,  has  this  long  time  maid 
love  to  me  in  the  most  passionate  manner  that 
was  posable.  He  has  lc(\  nothing  unsaid  to  make 
me  believe  his  affections  real ;  and,  in  his  let- 
ters, expressed  himself  so    hansomly  and  so 
tenderly,  that  I  had  all  the  reason  imaginable 
to  believe  him  sinceir.     In  short,  he  positively 
has  promised  me  he  would  marry  me :  but  I 
find  all  he  said  nothing ;  for  when  the  question 
was  put  to  him,  he  would  not ;  but  still  would 
continue  my  humble  servant,  and  would  go  on 
at  the  ould  rate,  repeating  the  assurances  of  hia 
fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  has  none  in  him* 
He  now  writs  to  me  in  the  same  endearing  style 
he  ust  to  do,  would  have  me  speak  to  no  man 
but  himself.    His  estate  is  in  his  own  hand,  his 
father  being  dead.    My  fortune  at  mv  own  dis- 
posal, mine  being  also  dead,  and  to  the  full  an- 
swers his  estate.     Pray,  sir,  be  ingeinous,  and 
tell  me  cordially,  if  you  don^t  think  I  shall  do 
myself  an  injury  if  I  keep  company,  or  a  cor- 
raspondance  any  longer  with  this  gentleman.  I 
hope  you  will  favour  an  honest  ^rth-Britain. 
as  I  am,  with  your  advice  in  this  amour ;  for  I 
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am  resolved  just  to  fellow  your  directions.  Sir* 
you  will  do  me  a  sensable  pleasure,  and  very 
great  honour,  if  you  will  please  to  insert  this 
poor  scrole,  with  your  answer  to  it,  in  your 
Tatler.  Pray  fail  not  to  give  me  your  answer  ; 
for  on  it  depends  the  happiness  of  disconsalat 
'  '  ALMEIRA.» 

•  Madam, — I  have  frequently  read  over  your 
letter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that,  as  lamentable  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  most  common  of  any  evil  that  at- 
tends our  sex.  I  am  very  much  troubled  for  the 
tenderness  you  express  towards  your  lover,  but 
rejoice  at  the  same  time  that  you  can  so  far  sur- 
mount your  inclination  for  him,  as  to  resolve  to 
dismiss  him  when  you  have  my  brother*s  opinion 
for  it.  His  sense  of  tho  matter  he  desired  me  to 
communicate  to  you.  Oh  Almeiral  the  com- 
mon failing  of  our  sex  is  to  value  the  merit  of 
our  lovers  rather  from  the  grace  of  their  address, 
tlian  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts.  He  has  ex- 
pressed himself  so  handsomely  !  Can  you  say 
that,  after  you  have  rcAson  to  doubt  his  truth  ? 
It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  that  in  tliis  circum- 
stance of  love,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all  others  in  female  life,  we  women,  #ho  are, 
they  say,  always  weak,  are  still  weakest.  The 
true  way  of  valuing  a  man,  is  to  consider  his 
reputation  among  the  men.  For  want  of  this 
necesqary  rule  towards  our  conduct,  when  it  is 
too  late,  we  find  ourselves  married  to  the  out- 
cast of  that  sex ;  and  it  is  generally  from  being 
disagreeable  among  men,  tliat  fellows  endeavour 
to  make  themselves  pleasing  to  us.  Tiie  little 
accorpplishments  of  coming  into  a  room  with  a 
^-  good  air,  and  telling,  while  they  are  with  us, 

^  what  we  cannot  hear  among  ourselves,  usually 

^  make  up  the  whole  of  a  woman^s  man^s  merit. 

But  if  we,  when  we  began  to  reflect  upon  our 
lovers,  in  the  first  place,  considered  what  figures 
they  make  in -the  camp,  at  the  bar,  on  the  ex- 
change, in  their  country,  or  at  court,  we  should 
behold  them  in  quite  another  view  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

'  Were  we  to  behave  ourselves  according  to 
this  rule,  we  should  not  have  the  just  imputa- 
tion of  favouring  the  silliest  of  mortals,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  wisest,  who  value  our  fa- 
vour as  it  advances  their  pleasure,  not  their  re- 
putation. In  a  word,  madam,  if  you  would  judge 
aright  in  love,  you  must  look  upon  it  as  in  a 
case  of  friendship.  Were  this  gentleman  treat- 
ing with  you  for  any  thing  but  yourself,  when 
you  had  consented  to  his  offer,  if  he  fell  off,  you 
would  call  him  a  cheat  and  an  impostor.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  you  to  do  but  to 
despise  him,  and  yourself  for  doing  it  with  re- 
gret.    I  am,  madam,  6lcJ* 

I  have  heard  it  oflen  argued  in  conversation, 
that  this  evil  practice  is  owing  to  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  wits  in  the  last  generation.  A  liber- 
tine  on  the  throne  could  very  easily  make  the 
language  and  the  fashion  turn  his  own  way. 
Hence  it  is  that  woman  is  treated  as  a  mistress, 
and  not  a  wife.  It  is  from  the  writings  of  those 
times,  and  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  de- 
bauches of  their  men  of  pleasure,  that  the  cox- 
oombs  now-a-days  take  upon  them,  forsootli,  to 
be  false  swains,  and  perjured  lovers.  Methinka 
I  feel  all  the  woman  rise  in  me,  when  I  reflect  , 


upon  the  nauseous  rognefl  that  pretend  to  de. 
ceive  us.  Wretches,  3iat  can  never  have  it  in 
their  power  to  overreach  any  thing  living  bnt 
their  mistresses !  In  the  name  of  goodness,  if 
we  are  designed  by  nature  as  suitable  oompt- 
nions  to  the  other  sex,  why  are  we  not  tre^ed 
accordingly  7  If  we  have  merit,  as  some  aUow, 
why  is  it  not  as  base  in  men  to  injure  08,ssaoe 
another  ?  If  we  are  the  insignificants  that 
others  call  uis,  where  is  the  triumph  in  decehr. 
i ng  us  ?  But,  when  I  look  at  the  bottom  of  this 
disaster,  and  recollect  the  many  of  my  aoquaiat- 
ance  whom  I  have  known  in  the  same  condi- 
tion with  the  *  Northern  Lass*  that  occasioos 
this  discourse,  I  must  own  I  have  ever  foaoA 
the  perfidiousness  of  men  has  been  generally 
owing  to  ourselves,  and  we  have  contributed  to 
our  own  deceit.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  oqo> 
duct  ourselves  as  we  are  courted,  but  as  we  tie 
inclined.  When  we  let  our  imaginations  take 
this  unbridled  swing,  it  is  not  he  that  acts  best 
is  most  lovely,  but  he  that  is  most  lovely  acts 
best  When  oar  humble  servants  make  their 
addresses,  we  do  not  keep  ourselves  enough  dis* 
engaged  to  be  judges  of  their  merit ;  and  we 
seldom- give  our  judgment  of  our  lover,  until  «e 
have  lost  our  judgment  for  him. 
'  While  Clarinda  was  passionately  attended 
and  addressed  to  by  Strephon,  who  is  a  roan  of 
sense  and  knowledge  in  the  world,  and  Cassia^ 
who  has, a  plentiful  fortttne,  and  an  ezeeUent 
understandipg,  she  fell  in  love  with  Damon  at« 
ball.  From  that  moment,  she  that  was  htikn 
the  inost  reasonable  creature  of  all  my  acqnaiiit- 
ance,  cannot  hear  Strephon  speak,  bnt  it  n 
something  *  so  out  of  the  way  of  ladies*  conver- 
sation :*  and  Cassio  has  never  since  opened  bis 
mouth  before  us,  but  she  whispers  me,  *Hoir 
seldom  do  riches  and  sense  go  together  !*  Tie 
issue  of  all  this  is,  that  for  Uie  love  of  Dudqb, 
who  has  neither  experience,  understanding,  nor 
weakh,  she  despises  those  advantages  in  the 
other  two  which  she  finds  wanting-  in  her  fever; 
or  else  thinks  he  has  them  for  no  other  reason 
but  bedfeiuse  ho  is  her  lover.  This  and  many 
other  instances,  may  be  given  in  this  town ;  hot 
I  hope  thus  much  may  suffice  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  such  evils  at  Edinburgh. 
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-Media  901*0.  tiilit  obvia  silvia, 


Virginis  os  habitumque  gercns.     Fhrf.  JBa.  L  SA 

« 

Tin !  in  Iho  dwp  rfcrwes  of  the  wood 
•  Before  my  oyen  a  bcauleoas  form  appears, 
A  virgin's  dress  and  modeift  k>oln  abt&  wearL 

R,  IfyiUM 

BY  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF^  ESQUIRE. 
From  my  own  Apartment,  November's, 

It  may  perhaps  appear  ridiculous,  but  I  muit 
confess,  this  last  summer,  as  I  was  riding  in 
Enfield-chaso,  I  met  a  young  lady  whom  I  cooM 
hardly  get  out  of  my  head,  and  for  ought  I  know, 
my  heart,  ever  since.  She  was  mounted  on  a 
paid,  with  a  very  well-fancied  furniture:  she sd 
her  horse  with  a  very  graceful  air ;  and,  whan 
I  saluted  her  with  my  hat,  she  bowed  to  me  10 
obligingly,  that  whether  it  was  her  civUi^  or 
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beaaty  that  touched  me  so  much,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  am  Bure  I  shall  never  forget  her.  She 
dwells  in  my  imagination  in  a  figure  so  much 
to  her  advantage,  that  if  I  were  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  youth,  health,  beauty,  or  modesty,  I 
should  represent  any,  or  all  of  them,  in  the  per- 
son of  that  young  woman. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  are  any  descriptions 
in  the  ancient  poets  so  beautiful  as  those  they 
draw  of  nymphs  in  tlieir  pastoral  dresses  and 
exercises.  Virgil  gives  Venus  the  habit  of  a 
Spartan  huntress  when  she  is  to  put  yEneas  in 
his  way,  and  relieve  his  cares  with  the  most 
agreeable  object  imaginable.  Diana  and  her 
tr^in  are  always  described  as  inhabitants  of  the 
'Woods,  and  followers  of  the  chase.  To  be  well 
diverted,  is  the  safest  guard  to  innocence ;  and, 
methinks,  it  should  .b«  one  of  tlie  first  things 
to  be  regarded  among  people  of  condition,  to 
find  out  proper  amusements  for  young  ladies. 
I  cannot  but  think  this  of  riding  miglit  easily 
be  revived  among  them,  wiien  they  consider 
how  much  it  must  contribute  to  their  beauty. 
This  would  lay  up  the  best  portion  they  could 
bring  into  a  family,  a  good  stock  of  health,  to 
transmit  to  their  posterity.  Such  a  charming 
bloom  as  this  gives  the  countenance,  is  very 
much  preferable  to  the  real  or  alfected  feeble- 
Bess  or  soilness,  which  appear  in  the  faces  of 
oar  modern  beauties. 

The  comedy,  called  'The  Ladies*  Cure,'  re- 
presents the  afiectation  of  wan  looks  and  Ian- 
guid  glances  to  a  very  entertaining  extrava- 
gance. There  is,  as  the  lady  in  the  play 
complains,  something  so  robust  in  perfect 
health,  that  it  is  with  her  a  point  of  breeding 
and  delicacy,  to  appear  in  public  with  a  sickly 
air.  But  the  natural  gayety  and  spirit  which 
shine  in  the  complexion  of  such  as  form  to 
themselves  a  sort  of  diverting  industry,  by 
choosing  recreations  that  are  exercises,  surpass 
all  the  false  ornaments  and  graces  that  can  be 
put  on,  by  applying  the  whole  dispensary  of  a 
toilet.  A  healthy  body,  and  a  cheerful  mind, 
firive  charms  as  irresistible  as  inimitable.  The 
beauteous  Dyctinna,  who  came  to  town  last 
week,  has,  firom  the  constant  prospect  in  a  de- 
licious country,  and  the  moderate  exercise  and 
journeys  in  the  visits  she  made  round  it,  con- 
tracted a  certain  life  in  her  countenance,  which 
will  in  vain  employ  both  the  painters  and  tlie 
poets  to  represent.  The  becoming  negligemje 
in  her  dress,  the  severe  sweetness  of  lier  looks, 
and  a  certain  innocent  boldness  in  all  her  beha- 
viour, are  the  effect  of  the  active  recreations  I 
am  talking  of. 

But  instead  of  such,  or  any  other  as  innocent 
and  pleasing  method  of  passing  away  their  time 
with  alacrity,  we  have  many  in  town  who  spend 
their  hours  in  an  indolent  state  of  body  and 
mind,  without  either  recreations  or  reflections. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  there  are  some  parents 
imagine  their  daughters  will  be  accomplished 
enough,  if  nothing  interrupts  their  growth,  or 
their  shape.  According  to  this  method  of  edu- 
cation, I  could  name  you  twenty  families, 
where  all  the  girls  hear  of,  in  this  life,  is,  that 
It  is  time  to  rise  and  to  come  to  dinner,  as  if 
they  were  so  insignificant  as  to  be  wholly  pro- 
Tided  for  ^hen  they  are  fed  and  clothed. 
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It  is  with  great  indi^nntion  tliat  I  see  such 
crowds  of  the  female  world  lo?t  to  huiiiaii  so- 
ciety, and  condemned  to  a  laziness,  which 
makes  life  pass  away  with  lesa  relish  than  in 
the  hardest  labour.  Palestris,  in  her  drawiivjf- 
room,  is  supported  by  spirits  to  keep  off  tht; 
returns  of  spleen  and  melancholy,  before  8hc 
can  get  over  half  of  the  day  lor  want  of  scmie- 
tiling  to  do,  while  tlic  wench  in  tiic  kitchen 
sinpfs  and  scours  from  morning  to  nij:lit. 

The  next  disas^rccable  tbintr  to  a  Idv.y  l'd(]y\ 
is  a  very  busy  one.  A  man  of  business  in  c^ood 
company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities 
and  despatches,  is  hardly  more  insup[)ortablo 
than  her  they  call  a  notable  woman,  and  a  nm- 
nager.  Lady  Good-day,  where  I  visited  the 
other  day,  at  a  very  polite  circle,  cntertuined  a 
great  lady  with  a  recipe  for  a  poultice,  and  ;i;ive 
us  to  understand,*  that  she  had  done  cxlraoidi- 
nary  cures  since  she  was  last  in  town.  It  sconia 
a  countryman  had  woimded  hinisclf  wiLli  lii3 
scytlie  as  he  was  mowing ;  and  we  were  obli,'^,'-cd 
to  hear  of  her  charity,  h^r  medicine,  and  her 
humility,  in  the  harshest  tono  and  CGarfactt 
language  imaginable. 

What  I  would  request  in  all  tliis  prattle  is, 
tliat  our  females  would  cither  let  us  liavo  tlicir 
persons,  or  their  minds,  in  such  jx^rfectiou  as 
nature  designed  them. 

The  way  to  this  is,  that  those  who  art  in  the 
quality   of   gentlewomen,   kIiouUI    proj)osc    to 
themselves  some  suitable  method  of   ])rissinf 
away  their  lime.     This  would   fuinijli   tiKni 
with  reflections  and  sentiments  prtpor  for  tho 
companions  of  reasonable  nion,  an»l  [)revtnf.  llic 
unnatural  marriag-es  wiiicli  happen  cvi.ry  day 
between  the  most  accompii.shed  women  and  ibo 
vdricstoafs,  the  wortliiesl  men  and  the  ni(  .t  in- 
significant females.     Were  llic  i,m  iieial  tuin  of 
women's  education  of  another  kind  than  it  is  at 
present,  wo  should  wajit  oae  ailotlier  tor  moro 
reasons  than  wo  do,  as  the  world  iiuw  "rot  ?. 
The  common  dcyi^n  of  parents,  is  to  pet  tiicir 
girls  off  as  well  as  they  can ;  and  they  make  no 
conscience  of  putting  into  our  handh  a  bar^nin 
for  our  whole  life,  which  will  make  onr  hearts 
ache  every  day  of  it.     I  shall,  ihercloie,  take 
this  matter  into  serious  consideration,  and  will 
propose,  for  the  better  improvement  of  t!jc  fair 
sex,  a  *  Female  Library.'*     Tiiis  colleetion  of 
books  shall  confii«t  of  such  authors  as  do  not 
corrupt  while  they  divert,  but  shall  tend  nicie 
immediately  to  improve  them  as  they  are  wo- 
men.    They  shall  be  such  as  shall  not  hurt  a 
feature  by  theauHlerity  of  their  reflections,  nor 
cause  one  impertinent  g^lancc  by  the  wantonness 
of  them.     They  shall  all  tend  to  udvanec  tho 
value  of  their  innocence  as  vir^^ins,  improve 
their  understanding  as  wives,  and  r(  i^ulatc  their 
tenderness  as  parents.     It  lius  been  very  often 
said  in  these  lucubrations,  *  that  the  idoa:>  wiiich 
most  frequently  pass  ihrouj^'h  our  imatrinations, 
leave  traces  of  themselves  in  onr  cou/:tenancos.* 
There  shall  be  a  s-trict  rejrard  hid  to  this  in 
my  Female  Library,  which  shall  be  furni&hed 
with  nothing  that  shall  give  suj)plie3  to  o:  tenta- 
tion  or  impertinence ;  but  the  whole  shall  b<=  so 
digested  for  the  use  of  my  Ftudents,  that  they 

•   *  Steele,  in  1714,  publi:«lie»J  tltree  volumes  la  8;o.  un- 
der the  title  of '  The  Ladv  s  Library.' 
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From  my  ovn  Apartairnl,  FfazetnhfT  10. 

I  lYAB  last  niglil  TiBitcd  bj  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  haBui  incxliiualiUlc  funtlordiKcoursc,  nnd 
ncmr  Ikili  lo  riit^rlain  liU  company  witli  s  vs- 
riely  of  thou);lila  uid  liints  that  uc  altogetlicr 
nfM  and  uncommon.  Wlietlicr  il  were  in  com- 
plaisBiice  lo  my  way  of  living,  or  liia  real  opi- 
niun,  he  advanced  tli«  liillonrine  )iiirndoi ;  tliat 
it  ntqnircd  much  erealer  talents  to  GU  up  and 
becouie  a  retired  life,  than  a  lile  of  Uisinc^. 
Upon  this  occLiiirNi  he  rallied,  very  agreeably, 
the  busy  meiJ  of  the  ago,  who  only  valued  tlicm- 
athvs  for  bting  in  motion,  and  passing  tlirough 
a  aeriea  of  trilling  and  insignilicant  actions.  In 
the  heat  of  his  discourse,  aecing  a  piece  of 
money  lying  on  my  tabic,  "I  dely,'  soys  he,  'any 
of  these  active  persona  to  produca  half  tlie  ad- 
ventiires  tliat  tliii  Iwcko  pcnny.piecc  hns  been 
engaged  in,  were  it  posiiljlc  fur  hiin  to  give  us 
an  accoont  ofhis  life,' 

My  friend'a  talk  made  so  odd  an  impression 
upon  my  mind,  that  soon  ai^cr  I  was  a-bcd  I 
A;lliQscngibly  inloan  unarcountabterrrcne,  tliat 
had  Dcilher  moral  nor  design  In  it,  and  cannot 
be  so  properly  called  a  dream  as  a  ilcUiium. 

Mctliought  the  ahilling  that  lay  upon  the 
ta.blr  reared  itKOlf  upon  ita  edgQ,  and,  turning 

mH  silver  eoond,  gave  me  the  Ibtlowing  account 
or  his  life  and  a<lventures : 

Iain,  near  a  little  village  of  Peru,  and  made  a 
voyage  to  England  in  an  ingot,  under  the  con- 
voy ^  air  Francis  Drake.  I  was,  eoon  after  my 
arrival,  lalien  out  of  my  Indian  habit,  refined, 
naluraliicd,  and  put  into  the  British  mode,  with 
llie  face  ofqueen  Elizabeth  on  one  side,  and  the 
arms  of  the  country  on  tho  other.     Being  thus 
ffiuiooed- 1  ibund  in  me  a  wonderful  inclination 
visit  all  the  parts  of  Itio  new 
Il  I  was  brought.    The  people 
>nred   my   natural    dispusition, 
10  fast  from  hand  to  hand,lliat, 
I  years  old,  I  had  travelled  into 
rner  of  the  nation.    But  la  the 
r  sixth  year,  lo  my  unspeakable 
I  the  hands  of  a  miserable  old 
led  me  into  an  iron  cheet,  where 
idred  more  of  my  own  ijunlity, 
le  same  confinement  Tho  only 
as  to  be  taken  out  and  counted 


breahing  it  open  with  a  hammoi.  l^ii  <rs 
lliund  was  the  old  man's  heir,  wbo,ashislalbcr 
lay  dyinSi  was  so  good  as  to  come  to  oar  re- 
Jcaso.  lie  si'paralod  us  that  very  day.  Whit 
was  the  fate  of  my  eompajiious  I  know  not;  it 
fbr  myselr,  I  was  sent  to  the  apathtcaty't  tlof 
for  a  pint  of  lack.  The  apothecary  gate  me  lo 
an  herh-woman,  the  herb-woman  to  a  bWclrer, 
tlie  butcher  to  a  brewer,  and  the  brecer  to  hi> 
wife,  who  made  a  present  of  me  to  a  nen-on- 
loriiiiat  preacher.  Aflor  this  manner  I  made 
ly  through  the  world,  for.  as  I 


my  waj 
to[d  yoi 


heforo. 


C  shil! 


uch  as  travelling.     I  » 


nga  k 


shoulder  of  mullon,  sometimi 
often  had  the  satisfaction  to  treat  atem[Jorala 
twelve-penny  ortlinary,  or  carry  him  with  thtie 
fritndt  to  Wcslinineler-hall. 

'  In  the  midelof  (his  pleasant  progrets  whidi 
I  made  from  place  lo  place,  I  was  arretted  by  a 
superstitious  old  woman,  who  shut  me  up  in  a 
greasy  purse,  in  pursuance  of  a  foolish  siyinr, 
"  that  while  she  kept  a  (|ueen  Elizabeth's  <hd. 
ling  about  her,  she  nlionid  nrror  bo  without 
money."  I  continued  here  a  close  prisoner  liir 
many  montht,  until  at  last  I  was  exchanged  liir 
eiglit-and.forly  farthings. 

'  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  lo  pocket,  anti) 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  when,  to  my 
shame  be  il  spoken,  I  wee  employed  in  ritring 
soldiers  agaJnel  the  king '.  fbr,  being  of  a  veiy 
tempting  brc&dth,  a  Serjeant  made  use  of  me  ts 
inveigle  country  rellows,  and  list  them  iota  lbs 
aerriee  of  the  porlianienl. 

'  As  soon  ae  he  had  made  one  man  mre,  his 
way  was,  to  oblige  him  to  take  a  shillinff  nfa 
more  homely  figure,Biid  then  practise  the  same 
trick  upon  anotlitr.  Thus  I  continued  doing 
great  mischief  to  the  crown,  until  my  ofljciT 
chancing  ono  morning  to  walk  abroad  earlier 
than  ordinary,  sacrificed  me  to  his  pleainrM, 


e  of  m 


This  wench  bent  nie,  and  gave 
heart,  applying  more  properly  than  bul-  nm-uu™ 
the  usual  form  of,  "  to  my  love,  and  from  my 
love."  Tliis  unnoueroua  gallant  marrying  lict 
witliin  a  few  days  allcr,  pawned  me  tor  a  dram 
of  brandy  ;  and  drinking  me  oul  nc^l  day  I*" 
beaten  flat  with  a  hammer,  and  again  set  s.rsn- 

'  AAer  mony  advcnlorcs,  which  it  would  W 
tedious  to  relate,  I  was  sent  to  a  young  spcnd- 
thriH,  in  company  with  the  wilt  ofhis  i)cce>.-»l 
fnlher.  The  young  fellow,  who  I  found  ins 
very  extravagant,  gave  great  demon  stniliniii  of 
joy  at  receiving  the  wilt;  but  opening  it,  b* 
(ound  himself  disinherited,  and  cutoffffom  tbs 
posscSBionorarairestato,  by  virtue  of  my  belli; 
made  a  present  lo  him.  This  put  him  into  loA 
a  passion,  that  after  having  taken  me  into  Li" 
hand,  and  cursed  mc,  he  squirrcd  roe  a«j 
from  him  as  far  as  he  could  Qing  me.  I  chant^ 
lo  tight  in  an  unfrequented  place,  under  a  dta" 
wall,  where  I  lay  undiscovered  and  ufclta 
during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

'  About  a  year  after  the  Ling's  return,  a  po* 
cavalier,  thai  was  walking  there  about  dinner, 
time,  rortiinalely  cast  his  eye  tipon  me,  ami.  lo 
the  great  joy  0!"^  us  both,  carried  ids  to  a  wok^ 
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sfaopi,  where  he  dined  apon  me,  and  drank  the 
king's  health.  When  I  came  again  into  the 
world,  I  found  that  I  had  been  happier  in  my 
retirement  than  I  thought,  having  probably  by 
that  means  escaped  wearing  a  monstrous  pair 
of  breeches.* 

*  Being  now  of  great  credit  and  antiquity,  I 
was  ratlier  looked  upon  as  a  medal  than  an  or- 
dinary coin;  for  which  reason  a  gamester  laid 
hold  of  me,  and  converted  me  to  a  counter,  hav- 
ing got  together  some  dozens  of  us  for  that  use. 
We  led  a  melancholy  life  in  his  possession,  being 
busy  at  those  hours  wherein  current  coin  is  at 
rest,  and  partaking  the  fate  of  our  master; 
being  in  a  few  moments  valued  at  a  crown,  a 
pound,  or  a  sixpence,  according  to  tl^  situation 
in  which  the  fortune  of  the  cards  placed  us.  I 
had  at  length  the  good  lack  to  see  my  mas- 
ter break,  by  which  means  I  was  again  snnt 
abroad  under  my  primitive  denomination  of  a 
•hilling. 

*  I  shall  pass  over  many  other  accidents  of 
less  moment, and  hasten  to  that  fatal  catastrophe 
when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  artist,  who  con- 
veyed me  under  ground,  and,  with  an  unmerci- 
ful pair  of  sheers,  cut  oft*  my  titlci^,  dipped  my 
brims,  retrenched  my  shape,  rubbed  mo  to  my 
inmost  ring ;  and,  in  short,  so  spoiled  and  pil- 
laged me,  that  he  did  not  leave  me  worth  a  groat. 
You  may  think  what  confusion  I  was  in  to  sec 
myself  thus  curtailed  and  disfigured.  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  shown  my  head,  bad 
not  all  my  old  acquaintance  been  reduced  to  the 
fsame  shameful  figure,  excepting  some  few  that 
were  punched  through  the  belly.  In  the  midst 
of  this  general  calamity,  when  every  body 
thought  our  misfbrtune  irretrievable,  and  our 
caae  desperate,  we  were  thrown  into  the  furnace 
together,  and,  as  it  often  happens  with  cities 
rising  out  of  a  fire,  appeared  with  greater  beauty 
and  lustre  than  we  could  ever  boast  of  before. 
What  has  hapi)cncd  to  me  since  this  change  of 
sex  which  you  now  see,  I  siiall  take  some  other 
opportunity  to  relate.  In  the  mean  time,  I  sliall 
only  repeat  two  adventures,  as  being  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  neither  of  tlicm  having  ever 
happened  to  mc  above  once  in  my  life.  The 
first  was,  my  being  in  a  poet's  pockoL,  who  was 
so  taken  with  tlio  brightness  and  novelty  of  my 
appearance,  that  it  gave  occnsion  to  the  finest 
burlesque  poem  in  the  British  language,  enti- 
tled, from  mo,  The  gplendid  i^/dllinfr.f  The  se- 
cond adventure,  which  I  must  not  omit,  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  year  1703,  when  I  was  given 
away  in  charity  to  a  blind  man  ;  but  indeed  this 
was  by  mistake,  the  person  who  gave  me  having 
thrown  me  heedlessly  into  the  hat(  among  a 
penny-worth  of  farthings.^ 

•  Tb«  two  fhidiN  on  Oliver's  «hillinc,  vtilnarly  cnllod 
kre#»cli'"«,  some wli fit  rfst-inble  tlw  vn^l  triiiik  how,  \viih 
wtiicli,  and  a  ruff  as  monstruu^i,  James  I.  went  a-hunt- 
inc. 

t  By  Mr.  John  Phillipa,  a  pcv»t  of  ron!-'ii1»rah?o  pmi- 
non«%  and  a  vorv  pood  mnn,  who  was  born  s^ptembor 
30.  IftTfi,  and  died  hV hrnary  ir».  17U«. 

t  7TI«  hat.  and  /At* * Hi/iinff.  wj'rf.  it  sprmn,  m-arly  eo- 
r^'al ;  for  (•raiisi^r  <«avH,  thai  'tin*  fust  iji^li^h  portrait 
he  r»»ui'»mbTKd  to  hnv^  *r^n  with  a  h"t.  w  as  one  of  a 
Mr   Rriifhlinan.  in  th?»  rpij'n  of  qup.Mi  r.li/ahrth. 

I  Thij  pTp'*r  eavf'  bitth  to  nu  in^r-nion-'  drnmntir  ro- 
inanrr  f>tittrl(*<|,  rhrv»ni  or  ih'*  adventure:)  oi  a  Guinea.' 
SiUibuted  to  Dr  Htr.'bbairc. 
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8cis  enim  justnm  gemina  suspendere  lance 
Ancipiiis  Iibre  ?  Pcrg.  Sat.  iv.  10. 

Know*8t  thou,  with  equal  hand,  to  hold  the  scale  ? 

Dryden. 

From  my  own  Apartment^  Novemher  13. 

I  LAST  winter  erected  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  correcting  of  several  enormities  in  dress  and 
behaviour,  which  are  not  cognizable  in  any  other 
courts  of  this  realm.  The  vintner's  case,  which 
I  there  tried,  is  still  fresh  in  every  man*8  me- 
mory. Tliat  of  the  petticoat  gave  also  a  gene- 
ral satisfaction :  not  to  mention  the  more  im- 
portant points  of  the  cane  and  perspective;  in 
which,  if  I  did  not  give  judgments  and  decrees 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  equity  and 
justice,  I  can  safely  say,  I  acted  according  to 
the  lx;st  of  my  understanding.  But  as  for  tlie 
proceedings  of  that  court,  I  sliall  refer  my  read- 
er to  an  account  of  them,  written  by  my  secre- 
tary ;  which  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  bljort- 
ly  be  published  under  the  title  of  Lilliu's  '  Re- 
ports.' 

As  I  last  year  presided  over  a  court  of  justirc, 
it  is  my  intention  this  year  to  sot  myself  at  the 
head  of  a  court  of  honour.  There  is  no  court 
of  this  nature  any  where  at  present,  except  in 
France  ;  where,  according  to  the  best  of  my  in- 
telligence, it  consists  of  such  only  as  are  mar- 
shals of  that  Jringdom.  I  am  likewise  informed, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  tliat  honourable  board 
at  present,  who  has  not  been  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  but  whether 
this  be  only  an  accidental  or  a  necessary  quali- 
fication,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  able  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  for  the  court  of  honour,  of  which  I  am 
here  speaking,  I  intend  to  sit  myself  in  it  aa 
president,  with  several  men  of  honour  on  my 
right  hand,  and  women  of  virtue  on  my  lell,  as 
my  assistants.  Tiie  first  place  on  tlie  bench  I 
have  given  to  an  old  Tangerecn  captain  with  a 
wooden  leg.  The  second  is  a  gentleman  of  a 
long  twisted  periwig  without  a  curl  in  it,  a  muff 
with  very  little  hair  upon  it,  and  a  thread-bare 
coat  with  new  buttons;  being  a  person  of  great 
worth,  and  second  brother  to  a  man  of  quality. 
The  third  is  a  gentleman -usher,  extremely  well 
read  in  romances,  and  grandson  to  one  of  the 
greatest  wits  in  Germanvt  who  was  some  time 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  duke  of  Wolf- 
em  bottle. 

As  for  those  who  sit  further  on  my  right  hand, 
as  it  is  usual  in  public  courts,*  they  are  such  as 
will  fill  up  the  number  effaces  ufion  the  bench, 
and  rather  serve  for  ornament  than  use. 

The  chief  upon  ray  lefl  hand  are. 

An  old  maiden  lady,  Uiat  preserves  some  of 
the  best  blood  of  England  in  her  voin.s. 

A  Welsh  woman  of  a  little  stature,  but  high 
spirit. 

An  old  prude,  that  hat  censured  every  mar- 

♦  'This  allndM  tn  th»  ma^tors  in  rh'inr<»rv.  who  "it 
on  the  bnnrh  with  the  lord  chancellor,  «o/cyu(/f<  of  the 
cowtX."—  Ufctday. 
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riai^e  for  these  thirty  years,  and  is  lately  wedded 
to  a  youn^  rake. 

Having  thus  furnished  my  bench,  I  shall  ea- 
tablisli  correspondences  with  the  horse-guards, 
nnd  the  veterans  of  Chelsea^college  :  the  former 
to  ftirnish  mo  with  twelve  men  of  honour  as 
often  as  I  shall  have  occasion  for  a  grand  jury  ; 
und  the  latter,  with  as  many  good  men  and  true, 
for  a  petty  jury. 

As  for  the  women  of  virtue,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  me  to  find  them  about  midniglit  at 
crimp  and  basset. 

Havin;^r  given  this  public  notice  of  my  court, 
I  must  furtlicr  udel,  lliat  1  intend  to  open  it  on 
this  day  scvennifj^ht,  bcinjr  Monday  the  twen- 
tieth iiiptanf ;  ar.d  do  hereby  invite  all  such  as 
liavc  sulilrcd  injuries  and  atfronts,  that  are  not 
to  be  redressed  by  the  common  laws  of  this  land, 
wlictlicr  they  bo  short  bows,  cold  salutations, 
supercilious  looks,  unrettirned  smiles,  distant 
behaviour,  or  forced  familiarity  ;  as  also  all  such 
a55  iiave  been  airirricvcd  by  any  ambiguous  ex- 
fire.sslon,  aecidcrilal  justle,  or  unkind  repartee  ; 
Jikewiso  all  such  as  have  been  defrauded  of  their 
rii^ht  to  the  wall,  tricked  out  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  or  have  been  sulTcred  t'^  place  them- 
selves, in  their  own  wron^f,  on  the  back  scat  of 
tiie  coach.  These,  and  all  of  these,  I  do  as  I 
u[iove-said,  invite  to  bring  in  their  several  cases 
an«l  complaints,  in  which  they  shall  bo  relieved 
with  all  imajrin^iblo  expedition. 

I  am  very  Bcn? i!)lc,  tiiat  the  office  I  have  now 
taken  upon  me,  will  engage  me  in  the  disqui- 
sition of  many  v/eii^'iity  points,  that  daily  per- 
pl''\'  llie  youth  of  the  British  nation;  and,  there- 
lore,  I  have  alreaily  discussed  several  of  them 
for  my  future  use  :  as,  *  how  far  a  man  may 
brandish  his  crinc  in  tc  llinrr  a  story  without  in- 
nulting  his  l):*a]«'r;  '  vvi'ial  dc-jifree  of  contradic- 
ti(-n  amount?  to  the  li'3 ;'  '■how  a  man  filinll  rc- 
pt'ut  anotl.Oi's  J  uirinrT"  ar.d  cocking"  a  hat  in  his 
tiico  ;'  *  if  askincf  pardon  is  an  atonement  for 
treading  u{ion  ont'.s  loos  ;'  *  v.'hetlicr  a  man  may 
put  up  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  received  from 
a  stranger  in  the  dark  ;'  or,  *  whether  a 
man  of  iionour  may  tri\e  a  blow  of  his  wife;' 
v.'iih  several  oilier  ijubtilties  of  the  like  na- 
ture. 

For  my  dlrrctie,n  in  t?;e  duties  of  my  office, 
I  have  furnished  my;  elf  v/il,h  a  certain  astrolo- 
<ii^:tl  pair  of  terile.;,  vrhifli  I  liavo  contrived  for 
tiiis  purivise.  In  one  pi' 1  hern  I  Iny  tlio  injuries, 
in  \hn  ol!ior  i]'r  reparati  iiis.'  Tiio  first  are  rc- 
prcsentod  by  lift!)  v>u']^)ifs  nmdo  of  a  metal  re- 
seiublinnr  iron,  and  the  f-thcr  f.-fcrold.  Tiiese  are 
not  only  lighter  than  \]:h  wev-hts  made  use  of 
ill  avoirdufiois,  but  ai:o  f-nch  as  arc  used  introy- 
\v(:i;^]it.  Tile  l.(;:\le.-t  of  li'ioru  tiiat  represent 
the  injurio.-,  a'.nouMt  brt  to  a  ycrnple ;  and  de- 
crease !>y  so  n:i;iny  suboiv'  ionp,  tiiat  there  are 
several  imporrejitihl.;  v.el  uils  which  cannot  be 
seen  without  the  helpofa  very  fine  microscope. 
I  mi^ht  acquni'it  my  reader,  that  these  scales 
were  made  ur.der  the  infinence  of  the  sun  when 
he  was  in  Li!  rn,  nnd  deserihe  many  signatures 
on  the  wei.;!jlK  l.-y  ii  of  injury  and  reparation  : 
but  as  this  wo:ild  look  r;:lher  to  procxjcd 
from  an  o-^tnntation  of  my  own  art,  than  any 
care  fwr  tlie  pullic,  I  cliall  pass  it  over  in  si- 
Icace. 


No.  251.]      Tkunday,  Notemher  16, 1710. 

Qutroam  i^tur  liber?  Sapienfl, cibi  qui  imperioms : 
Uucni  ucrjue  pauperies,  neque  mors,  nee  viacola  ter* 

rent : 
Rosprinsare  cnpidinibns,  contem here  honnrm 
Foriifl,  pl  in  HoinRo  totiis;  teres  atqne  rotuiuius, 
Extemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  Icvc  roorari  ; 
In  quem  raanca  ruit  semper  fortuna. 

Hor.  S.Sat.  vii.  Kt 

Who  then  is  free  ?— The  wine,  who  well  maintains 
Au  empire  o'er  himself;  whom  neither  chains, 
Nor  want,  nor  rfeath,  with  slavish  fear  inspire. 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire. 
Who  can  ambition's  vaine«>t  pifls  despise, 
Firm  in  hiniKelf  who  on  himself  relies, 
Polisird  and  round  who  runs  his  proper  course. 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force.  Francis. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  15. 

It  is  necQssary  to  an  easy  and  happj  life,  to 
possess  onr  minds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
always  well  satisfied  with  our  own  reflections. 
The  way  to  this  state  is  to  measure  our  aclioiis 
by  our  own  opinion,  and  not  by  that  of  the  re^iL 
of  the  world.    The  sense  of  other  men  ong^t 
to  prevail  over  us  in  things  of  less  considerm- 
tion,  but  not^  in  concerns  where  truth  and   ho- 
nour   are  enjnragod.    When  we  look  into    the 
bottom  of  tilings,  what  at  first  appears  a  para. 
dox,  is  a  plain  truth ;  and  those  professioos^ 
Whicli,  for  want  of  being  duly  weighed,  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  sort  of  romantic  philosophy,  and 
ignorance  of  the  world,  aflcr  a  little  rcfledicn, 
are  so  reasonable,  tliat  it  is  direct  madness  to 
walk  by  any  other  rules.    Thus,  to  contradict 
our  desires,  and  to  conquer  the  impulses  of  wu 
ambition,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  with  what  wo  in 
our  inward  sentiments  approve,  is  so  much  our 
interest,  and  so  absolutely  necessary  to  onr  resl 
}iappine8s,  that  to  contemn  all  tlie  wealth   and 
power  in  the  world,  where  tlioy  stand  in  com- 
petition with  a  man^s  honour,  is  rather  good 
sense  than  greatness  of  mind. 

Did  we  consider  that  tlie  mind  of  a  man  is 
the  man  himself,  we  should  think  it  the  most 
imnatural  sort  of  self-murder  to  sacrifice  the 
sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the  appetites  of 
the  body.    Bless  us !  is  it  possible,  that  when 
the  necessities  of  life  are  supplied,  a  man  wookl 
flatter  to  be  rich,  or  circumvent  to  be  power fii]  I 
When  we  meet  a  poor  wretch,  urged  with  hnn. 
^er  and  cold,  asking  an  alms,  we  are  apt  to  think 
this  a  state  we  could  rather  starve  tlian  submit 
to :  but  yet  how  much  more  despicable  is  hk 
condition,  who  is  above  necessity,  and  yet  shall 
resign  his  reason  and  his  integrity  to  purchase 
superfluities !     Both  thdse  are  abject  and  com- 
mon beprgars ;  but  sure  it  is  less  despicable  to 
bejr  a  supply  to  a  man's  hunger  than  his  vanity. 
Hut  custom  ^nd  general  prepossessions  have  so 
far  prevailed  over  an  unthinking  world,  that 
t}]ose  necessitous  creatures,  who  cannot  relish 
life  without  applause,  attendance,  and  equipage, 
are  so  far  from  making  a  contemptible  figure, 
that  difstressed  virtue  is  less  esteemed  than  suc> 
cessful  vice.    But  if  a  man's  appeal,  in  cases 
that  regard  his  honour,  were  made  to  his  owa 
soul,  there  would  be  a  basis  and  standing  rule 
for  our  conduct,  and  we  should  always  cndea- 
vonr  rather  to  be,  than  appear  honourable.    Mr, 
Collier,  in  his  *  Essay  on  Fortitude/  has  treated 
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this  sabject  with  grwt  wit  and  magrnanimity. 
*  What,*  says  he,  *  can  be  more  honourable  than 
to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the  com- 
mande  of  reason  and  conscience ;  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  the  station  as* 
signed  us  7  to  be  proof  against  poverty,  pain, 
and  death  itself  7  I  mean  so  far  as  not  to  do  any 
thing  that  b  scandalous  or  sinful  to  avoid  them. 
To  stand  adversity  under  all  shapes  with  decen- 
cy and  resolution  I  To  do  this,  is  to  be  great 
above  title  and  fortune.  This  argues  the  soul 
of  a  heavenly  extraction,  and  is  worthy  the  off- 
spring of  the  Deity.' 

What  a  generous  ambition  has  this  man  point- 
ed to  us  7  When  men  have  settled  in  themselves 
a  conviction,  by  such  noble  precepts,  that  there 
is  nothing  honourable  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  innocence;  nothing  mean  but  what  has 
gnilt  in  it :  I  say,  when  Uiey  have  attained  thus 
much,  tliough  poverty,  pain,  and  death,  may 
■till  retain  Sieir  terrors;  yet  riches,  pleasures, 
and  honours,  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if 
they  stand  between  us  and  our  integrity. 

What  is  here  said  with  allusion  to  fortune 
and  fame,  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  wit  and 
beauty ;  for  these  latter  are  as  adventitious  as 
the  other,  and  as  little  concern  the  essence  of 
the  soul.    They  are  all  laudable  in  the  man  who 
possesses  them,  only  for  the  just  application  of 
them.    A  bright  imagination,  while  it  is  sub- 
servient to  an  honest  and  noble  soul,  is  a  faculty 
which  makes  a  man  justly  admired  by  mankind, 
and  furnishes  him  with  reflections  upon  his  own 
actions,  which  add  delicates  to  the  feast  of  a 
good  eonscience:  but  when  wit  descends  to 
wait  upon  sensual  pleasures,  or  promote  the 
base  purposes  of  ambition,  it  is  tlien  to  be  oon- 
temned  in  proportion  to  its  excellence.  If  a  man 
will  not  rssolvo  to  place  the  fonndation  of  his 
happiness  in  his  own  mind,  life  is  a  bewildered 
and  unhappy  state,  incapable  of  rest  or  tranquil, 
lity.    For  to  such  a  one,  the  general  applause 
of  vafonr,  wit,  nay  of  honesty  itself,  can  give  him 
but  a  very  feeble  comfort;  since  it  is  capable  of 
being  interrupted  by  any  one  who  wants  either 
nncierstandlng  or  good-nature  to  see  or  acknow- 
ledge such  excelleocies.    This  rule  is  so  neces- 
sary*  that  one  may  very  safely  say,  it  is  impos- 
sibw  to  know  any  true  relish  of  our  being  with- 
oot  it.    Look  about  you  in  common  life  among 
the  ordinary  race  of  mankind,  and  you  will  find 
merit  in  every  kind  is  allowed  only  to  those  who 
are  in  particular  districts  or  sets  of  company ; 
but,  since  men  can  have  little  pleasure  in  these 
ftenlties  which  denominate  them  persons  of  dis- 
tiaction,  let  them  give  up  such  an  empty  pur. 
suit,  and  think  nothing  essential  to  happiness 
bat  what  is  in  their  own  power ;  the  capacity  of 
reflecting  with  pleasure  on  their  own  actions, 
homrever  they  are  interpreted. 

It  is  so  evident  a  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  our 
own  bosoms  we  are  to  search  for  any  thing  to 
make  as  happy,  that  it  is,  methinks  a  disgrace 
to  our  nature  to  talk  of  taking  our  measures 
from  thence  only,  as  a  matter  of  fortitude. 
When  all  is  well  there,  the  vicissitudes  and  dis- 
tinctioDS  of  life  are  the  mere  scenes  of  a  drama ; 
and  he  will  never  act  his  part  well,  who  has  his 
thoughts  more  fixed  upon  the  applause  of  the 
aadience  than  the  design  of  his  part. 


The  life  of  a  man  who  acts  with  a  steady  in- 
t^rity,  without  valuing  the  interpretation  of 
his  actions,  has  but  one  uniform  regular  path 
to  move  in,  where  he  cannot  meet  opposition, 
or  fear  ambuscade.  On  the  other  side,  the  least 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  honour  faitroduces  a 
train  of  numberless  evils,  and  involves  him  in 
inexplicable  mazes.  He  that  has  entered  into 
guilt  has  bid  adieu  to  rest ;  and  every  criminal 
has  his  share  of  tlie  misery  expressed  so  em- 
phatically in  the  tragedian, 

Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more! 

It  was  with  detestation  of  any  other  grandeur 
but  the  calm  command  of  his  own  passions,  that 
the  excellent  Mr.  Cowley  cries  out  with  so  much 
justice: 

If  eVsr  ambition  did  my  fkney  cheat 
With  any  thought  so  moan  as  to  be  g:reat. 
Continue,  hnavpii,  Rtill  from  inc  to  remove 
Tlie  humble  blcsaings  of  Uiat  life  1  love ! 


No.  252.]      Saturday,  NovemUr  18, 1710. 

Narratur  et  prisri  Catonis 

Sa-pc  mero  caluiase  virtus.        Bar.  3  Od.  xxi.  11. 


-of  old 


Cato'8  virtue,  we  are  told, 
Often  with  a  bumper  (irloWd, 
And  with  social  raptures  flowed. 


FrtMch. 


From  my  own  Apartment,  November  17. 

Tm  following  letter,  and  several  others  to  the 
same  purpose,  accuse  me  of  a  rigour  of  which  I 
am  far  from  being  guilty,  to  wit,  the  disallowing 
the  cheerful  use  of  wine. 

'  From  my  Country-house,  October  2S. 
*  Mr.  BiCEERSTAFP, — Your  discourse  against 
drinking,  in  Tuesday's  Tatlcr,  I  like  well  euongh 
in  the  main ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  you 
are  become  too  rigid,  where  you  say  to  this  cf^ 
feet :  "  Were  there  only  this  single  considers- 
tion,  that  we  are  the  less  masters  of  ourselves  if 
we  drink  the  least  proportion  beyond  the  exi- 
gence  of  thirst.**    I  hope  no  one  drinks  wine  to 
allay  this  appetite.    This  seems  to  be  designed 
for  a  lofVier  indulgence  of  nature ;  for  it  were 
hard  to  suppose  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  who 
imposed  upon  her  her  necessities  and  pains,  does 
not  allow  her  her  proper  pleasures ;  and  we  may 
reckon  among  the  latter  the  moderate  use  of  the 
grape.  Though  I  am  as  much  against  excess,  or 
whatever  approaches  it  as  yourself,  yet  I  conceive 
one  may  safely  go  farther  than  the  bounds  you 
there  prescribe,  not  only  withont  forfeiting  the 
title  of  being  one's  own  master,  but  also  to  pos- 
sess it  m  a  much  greater  degree.    If  a  man*B 
expressing  himself  upon  any  subject  with  more 
life  and  vivaci^,  more  variety  of  ideas,  more  co- 
piously, more  fluently,  and  more  to  the  purpose, 
argues  it ;  he  thinks  clearer,  speaks  more  ready, 
and  with  greater  choice  of  comprehensive  and 
significant  terms.   I  have  the  good  fortune  now 
to  be  intimate  with  a  gentleman*  remarkable 
for  this  temper,  who    has    an    inexhaustible 
source  of  wit  to  entertain  the  curious,  the  grave. 


*  Mr.  Addison. 
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tlie  humorous,  and  the  frolic.  He  can  transform 
himself  into  diSerent  shapes,  and  adapt  himself 
to  every  company;  yet  in  a  coftcc-house,  or  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  aifairs,  he  appears  rather 
dull  than  sprightly.  <  You  can  seldom  get  liim 
to  the  tavern*;  but  when  once  he  is  arrived  to 
bis  pint,  and  begins  to  look  about  and  like  his 
company,  you  admire  a  thousand  things  in  him, 
which  before  lay  buried.  Then  you  discover 
the  brightness  of  his  mind,  and  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,  accompanied  with  the  most  grace- 
ful mirth.  In  a  word,  by  this  enlivening  aid, 
he  is  whatever  is  polite,  instructive,  and  divert- 
ing. What  makes  him  still  more  agreeable  is, 
that  he  tells  a  story,  serious  or  comical,  with  as 
much  delicacy  of  humour  as  Cervantes  himself. 
And  for  all  this,  at  other  times,  even  afler  a  long 
knowledge  of  him,  you  shall  scarce  discern  in 
this  incomparable  person,  a  whit  more,  than 
what  might  be  expected  from  one  of  a  common 
capacity.  Doubtless,  there  are  men  of  great 
parts  that  are  guilty  of  downright  bashfulness, 
th^t  by  a  strange  hesitation  and  reluctance  to 
speak,  murder  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
thoughts,  and  render  the  most  lively  conceptions 
flat  and  heavy. 

'  In  this  case,  a  certain  quantity  of  my  white 
or  red  cordial,  which  you  will,  is  an  easy,  but 
an  infallible  remedy.  It  awakens  the  judgment, 
quickens  the  memory,  ripens  the  understanding, 
disperses  melancholy,  cheers  the  heart ;  in  a 
word,  restores  the  whole  man  to  himself  and  his 
friends,  without  the  least  pain  or  indisposition 
to  the  patient.  To  be  taken  only  in  the  evening, 
in  a  reasonable  quantity,  before  going  to  bed. 
^ote :  My  bottles  are  sealed  with  three  flower- 
de-luces  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Beware  of  coun- 
terfeits.     I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  &.c.' 

Whatever  has  been  said  against  the  use  of 
wine  upon  the  supposition  that  it  enfeebles  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life, 
bears  forcibly  to  the  advantage  of  that  delicious 
juice  in  cases  where  it  only  heightens  conver- 
sation, and  brings  to  light  agreeable  talents, 
which  otherwise  would  have  lain  concealed  un- 
der the  oppression  of  an  unjust  modesty.  I  must 
acknowledge  I  have  seen  many  of  the  temper 
mpntioncd  by  this  correspondent,  and  own  wine 
may  very  allowably  be  used,  in  a  degree  above 
the  supply  oi^  mere  necessity,  by  such  as  labour 
under  melancholy,  or  are  tongue-tied  by  mo- 
desty. It  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  change, 
when  we  see  a  glass  raise  a  lifeless  conversa- 
tion into  all  the  pleasures  of  wit  and  good- 
humour.  But  when  Caska  adds  to  his  natural 
impudence  the  fluster  of  a  bottle,  that  which 
fools  called  fire  when  he  was  sober,  all^mcn  ab- 
hor as  outrage  when  he  is  drunk.  Thus'  he,  tfiat 
in  the  morning  was  only  saucy,  is  in  the  evening 
tumultuous.  It  makes  one  sick  to  hear  one  of 
these  fellows  say^  *  they  love  a  friend  and  a  bot- 
tle.* Noisy  mirth  has  something  too  rustic  in 
it  to  bo  considered  without  terror  by  men  of  po- 
liteness: but,  while  the  discourse  improves  in  a 
well  chosen  company,  from  the  addition  of  spi- 
fits  which  flow  from  modcratio  cups,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  leisure  time  cannot  be  more 
agreeably,  or  perhaps  more  usefully,  employed, 
than  at  such  meetings.     There  is  a  certain  pru- 


dence in  this,  and  all  other  circumstiiBces,  which 
makes  right  or  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  ord'ma- 
ry  life.  Sir  Jeofirey  Wildacre  has  nothing  so 
much  at  heart,  as  that  his  son  should  know  the 
world  betimes.  For  this  end  he  introduces  him 
among  tlie  sots  of  his  own  age,  where  the  boy 
learns  to  laugh  at  his  father  from  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  sees  him  treated  by  his  equais. 
TJiis  the  old  fellow  calls  *  livings  well  with  hit 
heir,  and  teaching  him  to  be  too  much  his  friend 
to  be  impatient  for  his  estate.*  Bat,  for  the  roor« 
exact  regulation  of  society  in  this  and  other  mat 
ters,  I  shall  publish  tables  of  the  characters  and 
relations  among  men,  and  by  them  instruct  the 
town  in  making  sets  and  companies  for  a  boltk. 
This  humour  of  sir  Jeoffrey  shall  be  taken  no- 
tice of  in  the  first  place ;  for  there  is,  methinks, 
a  sort  of  incest  in  drunkenness,  and  sons  are  not 
to  behold  fathers  stripped  of  all  reverence. 

It  is  shocking  in  nature  for  the  young  to  see 
tliose,  whom  they  should  have  an  awe  for,  in 
circumstances  of  contempt.  I  shall  therefcm 
utterly  forbid,  that  those  whom  nature  should 
admonish  to  avoid  too  gross  familiarities,  shall 
be  received  into  parties  of  pleasure  where  there 
is  the  least  danger  of  excess.  I  should  run 
through  the  whole  doctrineofdruiking,  but  that 
my  thoughts  are  at  present  too  much  employed 
in  the  modelling  my  *  Court  of  Honour,*  and  al- 
tering the  seats,  benches,  bar,  and  canopy  from 
that  of  tiie  court  wherein  I,  last  winter  sat,  upon 
causes  of  less  moment  By  the  way,  1  shall 
take  an  opportunity  to  examine,  what  metiu)d 
is  to  be  taken  to  make  joiners  and  other  arti- 
ficers get  out  of  a  house  they  liave  once  entered; 
not  forgetting  to  tie  them  under  profier  regula- 
tions. It  is  for  want  of  such  rules  that  I  have, 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  expected,  been  tor 
mented  and  deafened  with  hammers  ;  insomuch, 
that  I  neither  can  pursue  this  discoure  nor  an- 
swer the  following,  and  many  other  letters  of 
the  highest  importance. 

*  Mr.  Bickerstafp, — We  are  man  and  wife, 
and  have  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  the  lad  seventeen, 
the  maiden  sixteen.  We  are  quarrelling  aboat 
some  parts  of  their  education.  I,  Ralph,  cannot 
l>ear  that  I  must  pay  for  the  girl's  learning  on 
the  spinnet,  when  1  know  she  has  no  ear.  I, 
Bridget,  have  not  patience  to  have  my  wtm 
whipped  because  he  cannot  make  verses,  what 
I  know  he  is  a  blockhead.  Pray,  sir,  inform  os, 
is  it  absolutely  nece^ssary  that  all  who  wear 
bVeeches  must  be  taught  to  rhyme;  all  in  pet- 
ticoats to  touch  an  instrument  ?  Please  to  inter- 
pose in  this  and  the  like  cases,  to  end  moeh 
solid  distress  which  arises  from  trifling  causes, 
as  it  is  common  in  wedlock,  and  you  will  vwy 
much  oblige  us  and  ours, 

'.  bridg"et.  S  yokefeixow.- 
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Pieiate  jrrnvem  ac  nwritis  si  forte  virara  queP 

Conspcxere,  silent,  arioclisque  aurihiiti  astant. 
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From  my  own  Apartment^  November  20. 

•JEXTRACT  OF  THE  JOtTRNAL  OP  TUB  COUET 
.    OF  HONOUR,  1710. 

Dis  Lobs,  Tiecflimo  Novenibru,  hora  nona  antc-ute- 

ridiana. 

TiiE  court  beinjr  «af,  an  oath,  prepared  by  the 
Censor,  was  administered  to  the  assistants  on 
his  right  hand,  who  were  all  sworn  upon  their 
honour.  The  women  on  his  lefl  hand  took  the 
same  oath  upon  their  reputation.  Twelve  jsfen- 
tlemen  of  the  horse- guards  were  impanelled, 
having  unanimously  chosen  Mr.  Alexander 
Truncheon,  who  is  their  right-hand  man  In 
tlie  troop,  for  their  foreman  in  tlie  jury.  Mr. 
Truncheon  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and, 
holding  it  with  the  point  towards  his  own  body, 
presented  it  to  the  Censor.  Mr.  Bickersiaff  re- 
ceived it ;  and,  after  having  sirrveyed  the  breadth 
of  the  blade,  and  sliarpncss  of  the  point,  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  returned  it  to  the 
foreman  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  The  rest 
of  the  jury,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  sword  to 
their  foreman,  drew  all  of  them  together  as  one 
man^  and  saluted  the  bench  with  such  an  air, 
as  signified  the  roost  resigned  Rubmis«:ion  to 
those  who  commanded  them,  and  the  greatest 
mag-nanimity  to  execute  what  they  should  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Biclcerstaff*,  after  having  received  the 
compliments  on  his  right  hand,  cast  his  eye  u{X)n 
the  lefl,  where  the  whole  female  jury  paid  their 
respects  by  a  low  courtesy,  and  by  laying  tlieir 
hands  upoii  their  mouths.  Their  forewoman 
was  a  professed  Platonist,*  that  had  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  exhorting  the  sex  to  set  a  just 
Talue  upon  their  persons^  and  to  make  the  men 
know  themselves.' 

There  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  at 
length,  after  some  recollection,  the  Censor,  who 
continued  hitherto  uncovered,  put  on  his  hat 
with  great  dignity;  and,  after  having  composed 
the  brims  of  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  gra- 
vity of  his  character,  he  gave  the  following 
charge ;  which  was  received  with  silence  and 
attention,  that  being  the  only  applause  which 
be  admits  of^'or  is  ever  given  in  his  presence  : 

*  The  nature  of  my  office,  and  the  solemnity 
of  this  occasion,  requiring  that  I  should  open 
tny  first  session  with  a  speech,  I  shall  cast  what 
I  have  to  say  under  two  principal  heads. 

*  Under  the  first  I  sail  endeavour  to  show  tlie 
necciBsity  and  usefulness  of  this  new  erected 
court;  and,  under  the  second,  I  shall  give  a 
word  of  advice  and  instruction  to  every  con- 
stituent part  of  it. 

^  As  for  the  first,  it  is  well  observed  by  Phic- 
druB,  a  heathen  poet : 

msi  atile  est  quod  faciffioi,  lyUstra  est  gloria. 

*  Which  is  the  same,  ladies,  as  if  I  should  say, 
it  would  be  of  no  reputation  for  me  to  be  presi- 
dent of  a  court  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
public.  Now  the  advantages  that  may  arise  to 
the  weal  public  from  this  institution  will  more 
plainly  appear,  if  we  consider  what  it  sufiers  for 

*  Another  allaston  to  Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  and  to  her 
book,  entitled, '  A  serious  Fropoeal  to  the  Ladies,'  &c. 


the  want  of  it.  Are  not  our  streets  daily  filled 
with  wild  pieces  of  justice,  and  random  penal- 
ties 7  Are  not  crimes  undetermined,  and  repa- 
rations disproportioned  ?  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  Ua.puni8hed  by  death,  and  the  liar  him- 
self deciding  his  own  cause !  nay  not  only  act- 
ing the  judge,  but  the  executioner !  Have  we 
not  known  a  box  on  the  ear  more  severely  ac- 
counted  for  than  manslaughter  ?  In  these  extra- 
judicial proceedings  of  mankind,  an  unmannerly 
jest  is  frequently  as  capital  as  a  premeditated 
murder. 

*  But  the  most  pernioious  circumstance  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  man  who  suffers  the  injury 
must  put  himself  upon  the  same  foot  of  danger 
with  him  that  gave  it,  before  he  can  have  his 
just  revenge;  so  that  tlie  punishment  is  alto- 
gether accidental,  and  may  fall  as  well  upon  the 
innocent  as  the  guilty. 

*  I  shall  only  mention  a  case  which  happens 
frequently  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  the 
world,  and  whicli  I  the  rather  mention,  because 
botli  sexes  are  concerned  in  it,  and  which,  there- 
fore, you  gentlemen,  and  you  ladies  of  the  jury, 
will  the  rather  take  notice  of;  I  mean,  that 
groat  and  known  case  of  cuckoldom.  Supposing 
the  person  who  has  sufll^red  insults  in  his  dearer 
and  better  half;  supposing,  I  say,  this  person 
should  resent  the  injuries  done  to  his  tender 
wife ;  what  is  the  reparation  he  may  expect  ? 
Why,  to  be  used  worse  than  his  poor  lady,  run 
through  tlie  body,  and  left  breathless  upon  the 
bed  of  honour.  What  then,  will  you  on  my 
right  hand  say,  must  the  man  do  that  is  oilront- 
cd?  Must  our  sides  be  elbowed,  our  shins 
broken?  Must  tlie  wall,  or  perhaps  our  mis- 
tress, be  taken  from  us  7  May  a  man  knit  his 
forehead  into  a  frown,  toss  up  bis  arm,  or  pish 
at  what  we  say,  and  must  the  villain  live  after 
it?  Is  there  no  redress  for  injured  honour? 
Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  design  of  the  judi- 
cature we  have  here  established. 

*  A  court  of  conscience,  we  very  well  know, 
was  first  instituted  for  the  determining  of  seve- 
ral points  of  property,  that  were  too  little  and 
trivial  for  the  cognizance  of  higher  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  same  manner,  our  court  of  ho- 
nour is  appointed  for  the  examination  of  several 
niceties  and  punctilios,  that  do  not  pass  for 
wrongs  in  the  eye  of  our  common  laws.  But 
notwithstanding  no  legislators  of  any  nation 
have  taken  into  consideration  these  little  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  such  as  often  lead  to 
crimes  big  enough  for  their  inspection,  though 
they  come  before  them  too  late  for  their  re- 
dress. 

*  Besides,  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies,  {here  Mr, 
Biekerataff  turned  to  his  left  hand)  if  these  are 
not  the  Httle  stings  and  thorns  in  life,t  that 
make  it  more  uneasy  than  its  most  substantial 
evils  7  Confess  ingenuously,  did  you  never  lose 
a  morning's  devotions  because  you  could  not 
offer  tliem  up  from  the  highest  place  of  the  pew  ? 
Have  you  not  been  in  pain  even  at  a  ball,  be- 
cause another  has  been  taken  out  to  dance  be- 
fore you  7  Do  you  love  any  of  your  friends  so 
much  as  those  Uiat  are  below  you  7  Or,  have 
you  any  favourites  that  walk  on  your  right 

t  See  Dr.  Jofanson's  *  Lives  of  the  English  Foots/  «cc 
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band  1    You  hare  uuwend  bm  Id  jant  looki ; 

J  uk  DO  more. 

'  I  come  now  lo  the  Mcond  put  of  my  di*- 
doarM,  which  obliges  ma  to  odllrau  mfseir  in 
psrticulu  to  the  respective  mcnApri  of  the 
court,  in  which  I  ehall  be  very  briiC 

'  Ai  tor  yon,  gentlemen  «nd  Indies,  my  ■■■ 
■istvits  and  gnad  jaiiet,  I  hive  ninde  choice 
of  jou  on  lay  right  hand,  beciuse  1  know  you 
very  jedoiu  of  your  honour ;  and  you  on  my 
left,  because  1  know  you  very  mach  concerned 
Ibr  the  r^patalioQ  of  others  ;  for  which  reason  I 
expect  great  GiactneBa  and  impartiality  in  your 

'  1  muit,  in  ihs  next  ptaoet  address  myself 
lo  yon,  gentlemen  of  the  council :  you  >I1  know 
that  I  have  not  cbooeu  you  for  your  knowledge 
in  the  litigious  parts  of  the  taw;  hut  becauw 
you  have  all  of  you  formerly  fought  duels,  of 
which  I  have  reason  to  think  you  have  repent- 
ed, as  being  now  settled  in  the  peaceable  state 
ofbenchflrs.  My  advice  to  you  is,  only  that  in 
your  pleadings  yoa  will  bo  sbort  aiul  eipiessive. 
To  which  end,  yon  are  to  banish  out  of  your 
discourses  all  synonymous  Urms,  and  unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  verbs  sod  nouns.  1  do 
moreover  forbid  you  the  use  of  the  words  alto 
and  tikeaiie,!  and  must  further  declare,  that  if 


several  manUKriirfs  of  these  two  minsBl  su- 

thors,  which  are  filled  with  greater  wooden 
than  any  of  those  they  have  commonieated  to 
the  public  1  and  indeed,  were  they  not  so  wdl 
ittestcd,  they  would  appear  allogelber  imprnta. 
bic.  1  am  apt  to  think  the  ingenioas  authors 
did  not  pablish  them  with  the  rest  of  their 
works,  lest  they  should  pass  fiir  fictions  aod 
tables :  a  caution  not  unnecessary,  wfaSD  Ihe 
reputation  of  their  veracity  was  not  yet  esta- 
bliahad  in  tho  world.  But  as  this  reason  has 
now  no  further  weight,  1  shall  make  the  pobba 
B  present  of  these  curious  pieces,  at  such  timss 
as  I  shall  find  myself  improvided  with  other 
ibjccts. 

The  present  paper  I  intend  to  fin  witt  la 
txtraet  from  sir  John's  journal,  in  which  that 
learned  and  worthy  knight  gives  an  scooont  ef 
the  freeiing  and  thawing  of  several  sbort 
speeches,*  which  he  made  in  the  territories  </ 
Nova  Zemhla.  I  need  not  inibrm  mj  readei 
that   the   author  of  Hudibras   aUndea  to  this 


'Like  words eoBfealed  in 


stantly  order  him  to  be  alripped  of  his  gown, 
and  thrown  over  the  bar.     This  is  a  true  copy. 
'CHARLES  LILLIE.' 


No.  35i.l     Thttnday,  Tfaetmbtr  23,  ITIO. 

Bptendide  DKndai.  Ibr.  a  Od.  Hi.  I^ 

Gloriously  ftlse.  JVsaeit. 

Fnm  Bij  oien  Apartmtnt,  Nmtmbtr  23. 

Tbui  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  in 
than  in  travels,  especially  those  that  describe 
remote  countries,  and  give  the  writer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  parte  without  incurring 
any  danger  of  being  examined  or  contradicted. 
Among  all  the  aulliora  of  this  kind,  our  re- 
nowned countryman,  sir  John  Mandeville*  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  copiousness  of  his 
invention,  and  (he  greatness  of  his  genius.  The 
second  to  sir  John  I  take  lo  hovo  been  Ferdi- 
nand Mendci  Pinlo.f  a  person  of  infinite  ad- 
venture, and  unbounded  imagination.  One 
reads  the  voyages  of  these  two  great  wits  with 
as  much  astonishment  as  Iho  travels  of  Ulysses 


Is  as  follow! 

*  We  ware  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  lati- 
tude of  tevcntyJlirfe,  insomuch,  that  only  tbs 
ship  which  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  French 
vessel,  got  safe  into  a  creek  of  Nora  Zemhla. 
We  landed,  iq  order  torefil  our  vesseU,  and  stats 
ourselves  with  provisions.  The  crew  of  each 
vessel  made  themselves  a  cabin  of  turf  and 
wood  st  some  distance  from  each  other,  to 
fence  tliemtetves  against  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  which  was  severe  beyond  imagina- 
lion.  We  soon  observed,  that  in  talking  to  one 
another  we  lost  several  of  our  words,  and  <miU 
not  hear  one  snotlier  at  above  two  yards  dis- 
tance, and  that  too  when  wc  sat  very  r>ei>r  the 
fire.  AfUr  much  perplexity,  I  found  that  our 
words  froze  in  the  air  beforo  they  could  reach 
the  ears  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  wet« 
spoken.  I  was  soon  confirmed  in  this  conjec 
lure,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the  cold,  the 
whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather  deaf;  fiw 
every  man  wa9BenBitJe,as  weaflciwards  found, 
that  he  spoke  as  well  as  ever ;  bat  the  sounds 
no  sooner  took  air  than  they  wei«  condetis»d 
and  lost  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
see  us  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  anotber, 
every  man  talking,  and  no  man  heard.  Ctos 
might  observe  a  seaman  that  could  hail  a  ship 
at  a  league's  disUnce.  beckon 
straining  his  lungs,  and  tearing  his  throat; 
aU  in  vain: 

' Nsc  vol  ntc  verb*  seqinntni.         Ori 


1  a  ship 


atSI.  Alban'ilnlhe 


I      ^  ,Miijg?ralion. 


i^s  Ponsfveseof  loi 
.ravds,  KoiarkaUe  Ar  ihsii  mai 
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the  air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Our  cabin  was 
immediately  filled  with  a  dry  clattering  sound, 
which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  crackling  of 
consonants  that  broke  above  our  heads,  and 
were  often  mixed  with  a  gentle  hissing,  which 
I  imputed  to  the  letter  «,  that  occurs  so  frc 
qnently  in  the  English  tongue.  I  soon  after 
felt  a  breeze  of  whispers  rushing  by  my  ear ; 
lor  thoee,  being  of  a  sof\  and  gentle  substance, 
immediately  liquified  in  the  warm  wind  tiiat 
blew  aeross  our  cabin.  Tiiese  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  syllables  and  short  words,  and  at 
length  by  entire  sentences,  that  melted  sooner 
or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  less  congealed ; 
so  tiiat  wc  now  beard  evary  thing  that  had  been 
spoken  during  the  whole  three  weeks  that  wc 
had  been  tiUnt^  if  I  may  use  tliat  expression. 
it  was  now  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  yet 
to  my  surprise,  I  heard  somebody  say,  *SSir 
John,  it  is  midnight,  and  time  for  the  ship's 
crew  to  go  to-bed."  This  I  knew  to  be  the 
pilot's  voice ;  and,  upon  recollecting  myself,  I 
concluded  that  he  had  spoken  these  words  to 
roe  some  days  before,  though  I  could  not  hear 
them  until  the  present  thaw.  My  reader  will 
easily  imagine  how  the  whole  crew  was  amazed 
to  hear  every  roan  talking,  and  see  no  man 
opening  his  mouth.  In  the  midst  of  this  great 
surprise  we  were  all  in,  we  heard  a  volley  of 
oaths  and  curses,  lasting  for  a  long  while,  and 
littered  in  a  very  hoarse  voice,  wiiich  I  knew 
belonged  to  the  boatswain,  who  was  a  very 
eboleric  fellow,  and  had  taken  his  opportunity 
of  cursing  and  swearing  at  me  when  he 
thought  I  could  not  hear  him;  for  I  had  several 
times  given  him  the  strappado  on  that  account, 
as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  these  his  pious 
■pliloquies,  when  I  got  him  on  ship-board. 

*  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beau- 
ties in  Wapping,  which  were  heard  every  now 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sigh  that  ac- 
companied them  ;  as,  •*  Dear  Kate  I"  "  Pretty 
Mrs.  Peggy !"  **  When  shall  I  see  my  Sue 
strain  !'*  This  betrayed  several  amours  which 
had  been  concealed  until  that  time,  and  furnished 
OB  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  our  return  to 
England. 

*  When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty 
well  over,  though  I  was  afraid  to  offer  at  speak- 
ing, as  fearing  1  should  not  be  heard,  I  proposed 
a  visit  to  the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a 
mile  farther  up  in  the  country.  My  crew  were* 
ejctremely  rejoiced  to  find  they  had  again  re- 
covered their  hearing ;  though  every  man  ut-* 
tered  his  voice  with  the  same  apprehensions 
that  I  had  done. 


Et  timide  verba  intermissa  retcntat. 

Ocid.  Met.  i.  747. 

*  And  try*d  bis  tongue,  his  silence  softly  broke. 

Drydm, 

*  At  about  half-a-mile*s  distance  from  our  ca- 
bin  we  heard  the  groanings  of  a  bear,  which 
at  first  startled  us ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  we  were 
informed  by  some  of  our  company,  that  he  was 
dead^  and  now  lay  in  salt,  having  been  killed 
upon  that  very  spot  about  a  fortnight  before  in 
the  time  of  the  frost  Not  far  from  the  same 
place,  we  were  likewise  entertained  with  some 
posthumous  marls,  and  barkings  of  a  fox. 

3F 


*  We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  set. 
tlcmcnt ;  and,  upon  entering  tlie  room,  found 
it  filled  with  sighs  tlmt  smelt  of  brandy,  and 
several  otlior  unsavoury  sounds,  that  were  al- 
toi,^cther  inarticulate.  My  valets  who  was  an 
Irishmnn,  ft  11  into  so  great  a  rage  at  what  ho 
hoard,  that  he  drew  his  sword;  but  not  knowing 
where  to  luy  the  blame,  he  put  it  up  again. 
Wc  were  stunnrd  with  these  confused  noises, 
but  did  not  hear  a  single  word  until  about  half 
an  hour  after ;  which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh 
^nd  obdurate  sounds  of  that  language,  which 
wanted  more  time  than  ours  to  melt,  and  be- 
come audible. 

*  After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty 
welcome,  we  went  to  the  cabin  of  the  French, 
who,  to  make  amends  for  tlieir  three  weeks* 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater 
rapidity  and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  an 
assembly,  even  of  tliat  nation.  Their  language 
as  I  found,  upon  the  first  giving. of  the  weather, 
fell  asunder  and  dissolved.  I  was  here  con- 
vinced of  an  error  into  which  I  had  licfore 
fallen  :  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freezing  of 
the  sound,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  wrapiJtd 
up,  and,  as  it  were,  preserved  in  breath:  but  I 
found  my  mistake  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
kit  playing  a  minuet  over  our  heads.  I  asked 
the  occasion  of  it;  upon  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany told  me  that  it  would  play  there  above  a 
week  longer ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  finding  ourisclves 
bt;rofl  of  speech,  wc  prevailed  upon  one  of  the 
company,  who  had  his  musical  instrument 
about  him,  to  play  to  us  from  morning  to  night ; 
all  which  time  we  employed  in  dancing,  in  order 
to  dissipate  our  chagrin,  et  tuer  le  tempfty  ' 

Here  sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical 
reasons,  why  the  kit  could  not  be  heard  during 
the  frost;  but,  as  they  are  something  prolix,  I 
pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  shall  only  ob- 
serve,  that  the  honourable  author  seems,  by  his 
quotations  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  an- 
cient  poets,  which  perhaps  raised  his  fancy' 
above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  historians,  and  very 
much  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  his 
writings. 


No.  255.]       Saturday,  November  25, 1710. 

Ncc  to  tua  plurima.  Pantlieti, 

Labenlcm  pieia»,  nee  Apollinis  insula  texit. 

rir^.iEn.  ii.  429. 

Comes  course  the  last,  the  red'ning  doctor  now 
Bjides  off  reluctant,  with  his  meaning  bow ; 
ffress.  letters,  wit,  and  merit,  plead  in  vain. 
For  bear  be  must,  indignity  and  pain. 

From  my  oum  Apartment,  Novemher  24. 
•  To  the  Censor  of  Great  Britain, 

igjii^ — I  am  at  present  under  vecy  great  diffi- 
culties, which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one, 

>  besides  yourself,  to  redress.  Whether  or  no 
you  shall  think  it  a  proper  case  to  come  before 
your  court  of  honour,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  tlius  it 
is.  I  am  chaplain  to  an  honourable  fain^,  ve- 
ry regular  at  the  hours  of  devotion,  and,  1  oopOi 
of  an  unblameable  life ;  but  for  not  offeriH|  to 

1  rise  at  the  second  course,  I  found  my  pij|iil 
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and  his  lady,  vety  sullen  and  out  of  humour, 
tliough  at  first  I  did  not  know  the  reason  of  it 
At  length,  when  I  happened  to  help  myself  to 
a  jelly,  the  lady  of  the  house,  otherwise  a  de- 
vout woman,  told  me,  that  it  did  not  become  a 
man  of  my  cloth  to  delight  in  such  frivolous 
food  ;  but  as  I  still  continued  to  sit  out  the  last 
course,  I  was  yesterday  informed  by  the  butler 
that  his  lordship  had  no  further  occasion  for  my 
service.  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to 
your  consideration  by,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  &c.' 

The  case  of  this  gentleman  deserves  pity ; 
especially  if  he  loves  sweetmeats,  to  which,  if 
I  may  guess  by  his  letter,  be  is  no  enemy.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  have  oflen  wondered  at  the. 
indecency  of  discharging  the  holiest  man  from 
the  table  as  soon  as  the  most  delicious  parts  of 
the  entertainment  are  served  up,  and  could 
never  conceive  a  reason  for  so  absurd  a  custom. 
Is  it  because  a  liquorish  palate,  or  a  sweet 
tooth,  as  they  call  it,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
sanctity  of  his  character?  This  is  but  a  trifling 
pretence.  No  man,  of  the  most  rigid  virtue, 
gives  offence  by  any  excesses  in  plum-pudding 
or  plum-porridge,  and  that  because  they  are  the 
Jirst  parts  of  the  dinner.  Is  there  any  thing 
that  tends  to  incitation  in  sweetmeats  more 
than  in  ordinary  dishes?  Certainly  not.  Sugar- 
plums are  a  very  innocent  diet,  and  conserves 
of  a  much  colder  nature  than  your  common 
pickles.  I  have  sonletimes  thought  that  the 
ceremony  of  the  chaplain*s  flying  away  from 
the  desert,  was  typical  and  figurative,  to  mark 
out  to  the  company  how  they  ought  to  retire 
from  all  the  luscious  baits  of  temptation,  and 
deny  thrir  appetites  the  gratifications  that  are 
most  ple.ising  to  them ;  or,  at  least,  to  signify 
that  we  ought  to  stint  ourselves  in  our  most 
lawful  satisfactions,  and  not  make  our  pleasure, 
but  our  support,  the  end  of  eating.  But  most 
certainly,  if  such  a  lesson  of  temperance  had 
been  necessary  at  a  table,  our  clergy  would 
have  recommended  it  to  all  the  lay-masters  of 
families,  and  not  have  disturbed  other  m6n*s 
tables  with  such  unseasonable  examples  of 
abstinence.  The  original,  therefore,  of  this 
barbarous  custom,  I  take  to  have  been  merely 
accidental.  The  chaplain  retired,  out  of  pure 
complaisance,  to  make  room  for  the  removal  of 
the  dishes,  or  possibly  for  the  ranging  of  the 
de^rt.  This  by  degrees  grew  into  a  duty,  until  i 
at  len^rth,  as  the  fashion  improved,  the  good 
man  found  himself  cut  off  from  the  third  part  ' 
of  the  entertainment ;  and,  if  the  arrogani^e  of 
the  patron  goes  on,  it  is  not  impossible,  but  in 
the  next  generation,  he  may  see  himself  re- 
duced to  the  tythe,  or  tenth  dish  of  the  table ;  a 
sufficient  caution  not  to  part  with  any  privilege 
we  arc  once  possessed  of.  It  was  usual  for  tlie 
priest,  in  old  times,  to  feast  upon  the  sacrifice, 
nay,  the  hooey-cake,  while  the  hungry  laity 
looked  u]>on  him  with  great  devotion  ;  or,  as  the 
late  lord  Rochester  describes  it,  in  a  very  lively 
manner, 

And  while  the  priest  did  cat,  the  people  itar'd. 

At  present  the  custom  is  inverted  ;  the  laity 
feast,  while  the  priest  stands  by  as  an  humble 
BpMtotor.    This  neeessarily  puts  a  good  man 


upon  making,  great  raTages  on  all  the  dishes 
that  stand  near  him ;  and  distinguishing  bim- 
self  by  voraciousness  of  appetite,  as  knowmg 
that  his  time  is  short     I  would' fain  ask  these 
stiff-necked  patrons,   whether  they  would  not 
take  it  ill  of  a  chaplain,  that  in  his  grace  afler 
meat,  should  return  thanks  for  the  whole  en- 
tainment,  with  an  exception  to  the  desert?  And 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing, he  would  but  deal  with  them  as  they  de- 
served.    What  would  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
think,  who  is  always  helped  first,  and  placed 
next  the   ladies,   should  he  see   a  clergyman 
giving  his  company  the  slip  at  the  first  appear, 
ance  of  the  tarts  or  sweetmeats  ?    Would  not 
he  believe  that  he  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a 
candied  orange,  or  a  piece  of  pufi*. paste,  as  some 
have  to  a  Cheshire  cheese,  or  a  breast  of  mut- 
ton?    Yet,  to   so  ridiculous  a  height  is  this 
foolish  custom  grown,  that  ^ven  the  Christmas 
pye,  which,  in  its  very  nature  is  a  kind  of  con- 
secrated cake,  and  a  badge   of  distinction,  ia 
oflen  forbidden  to  the  druid  of  the  family. — 
Strange  I  that  a  surloin  of  beef,  whether  boiled 
or  roasted,  when  entire,  is  exposed  to  his  ut- 
most depredations  and  incisions ;  but,  if  minced 
into  small  pieces,  and  tossed  up  with  plums  and 
sugar,  changes  its  property,  and  forsooth,  ia 
meat  for  bis  master. 

In  this  case  I  know  not  which  to  cenaure, 
the  patron  or  the  chaplain  ;  the  insolence  of 
power  or  the' abjectness  of  dependence.  For 
my  own  part,  I  -have  oflen  blushed  to  see  a 
gentleman,  whom  I  knew  to  have  much  iiKMre 
wit  and  learning  than  myself,  and  who  was 
bred  up  with  me  at  the  university,  upon  the 
same  foot  of  a  liberal  education,  treated,  in  such 
an  ignominious  manner,  and  sunk  beneath 
those  of  his  own  rank,  by  reason  of  that  chau 
racter  which  ought  to  bring  him  honour.  This 
deters  men  of  generous  minds  from  placing 
themselves  in  such  a  station  of  life,  and  by  that 
means,  frequently  excludes  persons  of  quality 
from  the  improvipg  and  agreeable  conversation 
of  a  learned  and  obsequious  friend. 

Mr.  Oldham^  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  %£. 
frighted  from  the  thought  of  such  an  employ, 
ment,  by  the  scandalous  sort  of  treatment  which 
oflen  accompanies  it : 

• 

Some  think  themselves  exalted  to  the  sky, 

If  they  liKbt  in  8ome  noble  family : 

Diet,  a  horae,  and  tliirty  pounds  a-year, 

Befiides  th'  advantage  orhis  lordship's  ear, 

The  credit  of  the  business, and  tlie  state, 

Are  thinjEfs  that  in  a  younp>ter'R  wnse  sound  great. 

Little  the  unoxperienc'd  wretch  does  know 

What  slavery  he  oft  rotist  nnderpo. 

Who,  thouffh  in  silken  scarf,  and  cassock  drest. 

Wears  but  a  gayer  livery  at  best. 

When  dinner  calls,  the  implrjnent  most  wait 

With  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat. 

But  hold  it  for  a  fkvour  seldom  known, 

If  he  be  deign'd  the  honour  to  sit  down. 

Soon  as  the  tarts  appear ;  *  Sir  Craps,  withdraw. 

Those  dainties  are  not  for  a  spiritual  maw. 

Oltserve  your  distance,  and  be  sate  to  stand 

Hard  by  the  cistern  with  your  cap  in  hand : 

There  for  diversion  you  may  pick  your  teetli. 

Till  the  kind  voider  comes  for  your  reUaf.' 

Let  others,  who  such  nfeannesses  can  brook, 

Strike  conntenanee  to  every  great  man's  look ; 

I  rate  my  freedom  higher. 

*  In  '  A  Bntyr.  addressed  to  a  Friend  that  ia  abovt  lo 
leavti  the  University,'  &.c. 
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*  This  authoi^  raillery  is  the  raillery  of  a 
friend,  and  does  not  turn  the  sacred  order  into 
ridicule  ;  but  is  a  just  censure  on  such  persons 
as  take  advantage,  from  the  necoB.sities  of  a  man 
of  merit,  to  impose  on  him  hardsliips  timt  are 
by  no  means  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession. 


No.  256.]        Tuesday,  November  28,  1710. 

^Nostrum  est  tantas  componerc  litfs. 

Firg.  Ed.  iii.  lOa 

*Ti8  ours  such  warm'contentious  to  decide. 

R.  IVynne. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour^  held 
in  Sheer-lane^  on  Monday^  the  twentieth  of 
No9embery  1710,  before  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
£squire.  Censor  of  Great  Biitain. 

Peter  Plumb,  of  London,  merchant,  was  in- 
dicted by  the  honourable  Mr.  Thomas  Gules, 
of  Gule-hall,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  for  that 
the  said  Peter  Plumb  did,  in  Lombard-street, 
London,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  in 
the  aflernoon,  meet  the  tfaid  Mr.  Thomas  Gules, 
and,  after  a  short  salutation,  put  on  his  hat, 
Talue  fife-pence,  while  the  honourable  Mr. 
Gales  stood  bare-headed  for  the  spaco  of  two 
seconds.  It  was  further  urged  against  the  cri- 
ninal,  that,  during  his  discourse  with  the  pro- 
secator,  h^  feloniously  stole  the  wall  of  him, 
having^  clapped  his  back  against  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Gules  to 
recover  it  again  at  his  taking  leave  of  him.  The 
prosecutor  alleged,  that  he  was  the  cadet  of  a 
Tery  ancient  family ;  and  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  all  the  younger  brothers  of  the  said 
ra.mily,  he  had  never  sullied  himself  with  busi- 
ness, but  had  chosen  rather  to  starve,  like  a  man 
of  honour,  than  do  any  thing  beneath  his  qua- 
lity. He  produced  several  witnesses,  that  he 
had  never  employed  himself  beyond  the  twist- 
ing of  fi  whip,  or  the  making  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers, in  which  he  only  worked  jfor  his 
diversion,  in  order  to  make  a  present  now  and 
then  to  his  friends.    The  prisoner  b^ing  asked, 

*  what  he  could  say  for  himself,*  cast  several 
reflections  upon  the  honourable  Mr.  Gules ;  as, 

*  that  he  was  not  worth  a  groat ;  that  nobody 
in  the  city  would  trust  him  for  a  half-penny ; 
that  he  owed  him  money,  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  him  several  times,  but  never  kept 
his  word :  and,  in  short,  that  he  was  an  idle, 
beggarly  fellow,  and  of  no  use  to  the  public* 
This  sort  of  language  was  very  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal, 
'that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court,  and 
that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  for  contu- 
macy, if  he  did  not  change  his  style.*  The 
prisoner,  therefore,  c^.esired  to  be  heard  by  his 
coansel,  who  urged  in  his  defence,  *  that  he  put 
on  his  hat  through  ignorance,  and  took  the  wall 
by  accident.*  They  likewise  produced  several 
witnesses,  that  he  made  several  motions  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  which  are  generally  under- 
stood as  an  invitation  to  the  person  we  talk 
with  to  be  covered ;  and  that,  the  gentleman  not 
taking  the  hint,  he  was  forced  to  put  on  his 
hat,  as  being  troubled  with  a  cold.    There  was 


likewise  an  Irishman,  who  deposed,  *  that  he  had 
heard  him  cough  ihree-and-twenty  times  that 
morning.*  And  as  for  the  wall,  it  was  alleged, 
that  he  had-takcn  it  inadvertently,  to  save  him- 
self from  a  shower  of  rain  which  was  then 
falling.  The  Censor  having  consulted  the  men 
of  honour,  who  sat  at  his  right  hand  on  the 
bench,  found  they  were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  ^ 
defence  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  did  j 
rather  aggravate  than  extenuate  his  crime ; 
that  the  motions  and  intimations  of  the  hat 
were  a  token  of  superiority  in  conversation, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  criminal  to 
a  man  of  the  prosecutor's  quality,  who  was  like- 
wise  Tested  with  #.  double  title  to  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  tlieir  conversatien,  botli  as  it  was 
the  upper  hand,  and  as  it  was  a  shelter  from  the 
weather.  The  evidence  being  very  full  and 
clear,  the  jury,  without  going  out  of  court,  de- 
clared their  opinion  unanimously,  by  the  mouth 
of  their  foreman,  *  that  the  prosecutor  was 
bound  in  honour  to  make  the  sun  shine  through 
the  criminal,*  or,  as  t!iey  aflerwards  explained 
themselves,  *  to  whip  him  through  the  lungs.* 

The  Censor  knitting  his  brows  into  a  frown, 
and  looking  very  sternly  upon  the  jury,  aflLer  a 
little  pause,  gave  them  to  know,  *  tliat  this  court 
was  erected  for  the  finding  out  of  penalties 
suitable  to  offences,  and  to  restrain  the  outrages 
of  private  justice ;  an^}  that  he  expected  they 
should  moderate  their  .verdict.*  The  jury 
therefore  retired,  and  being  willing  to  comply 
with  the  advices  of  the  Censor,  afler  an  hour's 
conversation,  delivered  their  opinion  as  follows  : 

'That,  in  consideration  this  was  Peter 
Plumb's  first  offence,  and  that  there  did  not 
appear  any  malice  prepense  in  it,  as  also  that 
he  hved  in  good  reputation  among  his  neigh- 
bours, and  that  his  taking  the  wall  was  only 
se  defendendo,  the  prosecutor  should  let  him 
escape  with  life,  and  content  himself  with  the 
slitting  of  his  nose  and  the  cutting  off  both  his 
ears.*  Mr.  Bickerstafi*,  smiling  upon  the  court, 
told  them,  'that  he  thought  Uie  punishment,  ' 
even  under  its  present  mitigation,  too  severe ; 
and  that  such  penalties  might  be  of  ill  conse- 
quence in  a  trading  nation.*  lie  therefore 
pronounced  sentence  against  the  criminal  in  the 
following  maimer :  '  that  his  Aat,  which  was  the 
instrument  of  offence,  should  be  forfeited  to  the 
court ;  that  the  criminal  should  go  to  tlie  ware- 
house, from  whence  he  came,  and  thence,  as 
occasion  should  require,  proceed  to  the  Ex- 
change, or  Garraway's  coffee- house^^  in  what 
manner  he  pleased;  but  that  neither  he,  nor 
any  of  the  fiimilyofthePlumbs,should  hereatler 
appear  in  the  streets  of  London,  out  of  their 
coaches,  that  so  the  foot-way  might  be  lefl  open 
and  undisturbed  for  their  betters.' 

Datban,  a  pedling  Jew,  and  T.  R ,  a 

W^hman,  were  indicted  by  the  keeper  of  an 
alehouse  in  Westminster,  for  breaking  the  peace 
and  two  earthen  mugs,  in  a  dispute  about  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  to  the  great  detri- 
raent  of  the  house,  and  disturbance  of  the  whole 
neigh bourhdod.  Dathan  said  for  himself,  *  that 
he  was  provoked  to  it  by  the  Welshmanr^wjio 
pretended  that,  the  Welsh  were  an  ancWter^ 
people  than  the  Jews  ;  whereas,*  says  he, '  I  ,C>t>' 
show  by  this  genealogy  in  my  hand,  th«|u 
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the  son  of  Meshech,  that  was  the  son  of  Naboth, 
that  was  the  son  of  Shalem,  that  was  the  son  of 

.*     The  Welshman  here  interrupted  him, 

and  told  him,  *  tliat  he  could  produce  ahennalogry 
as  well  as  himself;'  for  *  that  he  was  John  ap 
Rice,  ap  Shetiken,  ap  Shones.*     He  then  turned 
himself  to  the  Censor,  and  told  him  in  the  same 
broken  accent,  and  with  much  warmth,  Hhat 
the  Jew  would  qeeds  uphold,  that  kin?  Cadvval- 
lader  was  younger  than  Issachar.*     Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  give  sen- 
tence against  Dathan,  as  being  a  Jew ;  but  find- 
\nz  reasons,  by  some  expressions  which   the 
Welshman  let  fall  in  asserting  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  to  suspect  that  the  said  Welshman 
was  a  ProB-AdamHe,  he  suffered  the  jury  to  go 
out,  without  any  previous  admonition.     ARer 
some  time  they  returned,  and  gave  their  verdict 
'  that  it  appearing  the  persons  at  the  bar  did 
neither  of  Uiem  wear  a  sword,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  had  no  right  to  quarrel  upon  a  point 
o^  honour  ;  to  prevent  such  frivolous  appeals  for 
the  future,  they  should  both  of  them  be  tossed  in 
the  same  blanket,  and  there  adjust  the  superi- 
ority  as  they  Could  agree  on  it  between  them, 
selves.*     The  Censor  confirmed  the  verdict. 

Richard  Newman  was  indicted  by  major  Pun- 
to,  ibr  having  used  the  words,  *  perhaps  it  may 
be  so,*  in  a  dispute  with  the  said  major.  The 
major  urged,  *  that  the  word  perhaps  was  ques- 
tioning his  veracity,  and  that  it  was  an  indirect 
manner  of  giving  him  tlie  lie.*  Richard  New- 
man had  n<^ing  more  to  say  for  himself^  than 
that  *he  intended  no  such  thing;'  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court  The  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  special. 

Mr.  BickerstafT  stood  up,  and,  ader  having 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  whole  assembly,  hemmed 
thrice.  He  then  acquainted  tliem,  *  that  he  had 
laid  down  a  rule  to  himself,  which  he  was  re- 
■olved  never  to  depart  from,  and  which,  as  he 
conceived,  would  very  much  conduce  to  the 
shortening  the  business  of  the  court :  I  mean, 
says  he,  *  never  to  allow  of  the  lie  being  given 
by  construction,  implication,  or  induction,  but 
by  the  sole  use  of  the  word  itself.*  He  then 
proceeded  to  show  the  great  mischiefs  that  had 
arisen  to  the  EngFish  nation  from  that  pernicious 
monosyllable ;  that  it  had  bred  the  most  fatal 
quarrels  between  the  dearest  friends  ;  that  it  had 
frequently  thinned  the  guards,  and  made  great 
havock  in  the  army ;  that  it  had  sometimes 
weakened  the  city  trained-bands ;  and,  in  a 
word,  bad  destroyed  many  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  prevention 
of  which  evils  for  the  future,  he  instructed  the 
jury  to  present  the  word  itself  as  a  nuisance  in 
the  English  tongue ;  and  further  promised  them, 
that  he  would,  upon^uch  their  preferment,  pub- 
lish an  edict  of  the  court,  for  the  entire  banish- 
ment and  exclusion  of  it  out  of  the  discouraes 
and  conversation  of  all  civil  societies. 

CHARLES  LILLIE. 
This  is  a  true  copy. 


Monday  next  b  set  apart  for  the  trial  of  seve- 
ral  female  causes. 

N.  B.   The  case  of  the  hassock  will  come  on 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten. 


No.  357.]      Thursday,  Nrnmher  30, 1710. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatu  dicere  rormfti 
Corpora  :  Dii,  oppiis,  nam  vos  mutastiset  iUss.  * 
Aspirate  nieis ! Ovid.  Met  i.  1. 

• 

Of  bodips  chanp'd  to  variouR  forms  I  fing. 
Ye  ^o(l8,  from  whom  these  miracles  did  vpriiig, 
Assist  me  in  ttus  ardifous  task ! 

From  my  own  Apartment,  November  39. 

Evert  nation  is  distinguished  by  productioDs 
that  are  peculiar  to  it.  Great  Britain  is  parti. 
cuiarly  fruitful  in  religions,  that  shoot  up  and 
flourish  in  this  climate  more  than  in  any  other. 
We  are  so  famous  abroad  for  our  great  variety 
of  sects  and  opinions,  that  an  ingenious  triend 
of  mine,  who  is  lately  returned  from  his  travels, 
assures  me,  there  is  a  show  at  tliis  time  carried 
up  and  down  in  Germany,  which  represfnts  all 
the  religions  of  Great  Britain  in  wax-work. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  pliancy  of  the  matter, 
in  which  the  images  are  wrought,  makes  it  ca- 
pable of  being  'moulded  into  all  'shapes  and 
figures ;  my  friend  tells  me,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  for  it  to  be  twisted  and  tortored 
into  so  many  screwed  •faces,  and  wry  features, 
as  appeared  in  several  of  the  figures  that  com- 
posed the  show.  I  was  indeed  so  pleased  with 
the  design  of  the  German  artist,  that  I  begged 
my  friend  to  give  me  an  account  of  U  in  all  its 
particulars;  which  he  did  ailer  the  following 
manner : 

*  I  have  oflen,'  says  he,  •  been  j^esenl  at  a 
show  of  elephants,  camels,  dromedaries,  and 
other  strange  creatures,  but  I  never  saw  so 
great  an  assembly  of  spectators  as  were  mt  to- 
gether at  the  opening  of  this  great  piece  ol  wax- 
work. We  were  all  placed  m  a  large  hall,  ic- 
cording  to  the  price  that  we  had  paid  for  our 
seats.  The  curtain  that  hung  before  the  show, 
was  made  by  a  master  of  tapestry,  who  had  wo- 
ven it  in  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  hydra  that 
had  several  heads,  which  brandished  out  their 
tongues,  and  seemed  to  hiss  at  each  other.  Some 
of  these  heads  were  large  and  entire :  and  where 
any  of  them  had  been  lopped  away,  there  sprout- 
ed up  several  in  the  room  of  them ;  insomuch, 
that  for  one  head  cut  of£,  a  man  might  see  ten, 
twenty,  or  a  hundred,  of  a  smaller  size,  creeping 
through  the  wound.  In  short,  the  whole  picture 
was  nothing  but  confusion  and  bloodshed.  *  On 
a  sudden,*  says  my  friend,  *  I  was  startled  with 
a  flourish  of  many  musical  instruments  that  I 
had  never  heard  before,  which  was  followed  by 
a  short  tune,  if  it  might  be  .eo  called,  wholly 
made  up  of  jars  and  discords.  Among  the  rest, 
there  ,was  an  organ,  a  bag-pipe,  a  groanint[ 
hoard,*  a  stentorophonic  trumpet,  with  several 
wind  instruments  of  a  most  disagreeable  sound, 
which  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  the  names  of. 
Afler  a  short  flourish,  the  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
and  we  were  presented  with  the  most  extraor- 


♦  At  the  sipn  of  the  Woolsack  in  Newgate  market, 
is  to  be  e>een  a  ptrango  and  wonderful  thinf ,  which  is.aa 
elm-board :  bein?  touched  with  a  hot  iron,  it  doih  et- 
press  itself,  as  if  it  were  a  man  dying  with  groans  and 
trcmblinir.  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  bearers-  It 
hath  been  presented  before  the  king  and  his  nobles,  am 
hath  given  £reat  satisf'arrion.  Jin  adrertigtMentinlKs, 
at  the  top  of  vkich  are  the  king'g  arms  and  C  R.  5&i*- 
MSS.  Ato.  958.    Brit.  Museum. 


J 
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dinary  assemblj  of  figures  that  ever  entered 
into  a  man^s  imagination.  The  design  of  the 
workman  was  so  well  expressed  in  the  dumb 
show  before  us,  that  it  was  not  hard  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it 

•  *  The  principal  figures  were  placed  in  a  row, 
ccmsisting  of  seven  persons.  The  middle  ii/rure, 
which  immediately  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company,  and  was  much  bi^r^er  Uian  the 
rest,  was  formed  like  a  matron,  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  an  elderly  woman  of  quality  in  queen 
Eiizubeth^B  days.     The  most  remarkable  parts 
of  her  dress  werff,  the  beaver  with  tlie  steeple 
crown,  the  scarf  that  was  darker  than  sable,  and 
the  lawn  apron  that  was  whiter  than  ermine. 
Her  gown  was  of  the  richest  black  velvet;,  and, 
just  upon  her  heart,  studded  with  large  diamonds 
of  an  inestimable  value,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  She  bore  an  inexpressible  cheerfulness 
and  dignity  in  her  aspect ;   and,  though  she 
seemed  in  years,  appeared  with  so  much  spirit 
and  vivacitj*,  as  gave  her  at  the  same  time  an 
air  of  old  age  and  immortality.     I  found  my 
heart  touched  with  so  much  love  and  reverence 
at  the  sight  of  her,  that  the  tears  ran  down  my 
lace  as  I  looked  upon  her ;  and  still  the  more  I 
looked  upon  her,  the  more  my  heart  was  melted 
with  the  sentiments  of  filial  tenderness  and  duty. 
I  discovered  every  moment  something  so  charm- 
ing in  this  figure,  that  I  could  scarce  take  my 
eyes  off  iL    On  its  right  hand  there  sat  the 
figure  of  a  woman  so  covered  with  ornaments, 
that  her  face,  her  body,  and  her  hands,  were  ak 
most  entirely  hid  under  them.    The  little  you 
coold  see  of  her  face  was  painted  :  and,  what  I 
thought  very  odd,  had  something  in  it  like  artifi- 
cial wrinkles;  but  I  was  the  less  surpri^^ed  at  it, 
when  I  'saw  upon  her  forehead  an  old-fashioned 
tower  of  gray  hairs.     Her  head-dress  rose  very 
high  by  three  several  stories  or  degrees ;  })er  gar- 
ments had  a  thousand  colours  in  them,  and  were 
embroidered  with  crosses  in  gold,  silver,  and 
silk.     She  had  nothing  on  so  much  as  a  glove  or 
a  slipper,  which   was  not  marked   with   this 
figure  ;  nay,  so  supcrstitiously  fond  did  she  ap. 
pear  of  it,  that  she  sat  cross-le^jred.     I  was 
quickly  sick  of  this  tawdry  composition  of  rib- 
bands, silks,  and  jewels,  and  therefore  cast  my 
eye  on  a  dame  which  was  just  the  reverse  of  it. 
I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  tliat  the  lady  before 
described  was  Popery,  or  that  she  I  am  going  to 
describe  is  Presbytery.  She  sat  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  venerable  matron,  and  so  much  resembled 
her  in  the  features  of  her  countenance,  that  she 
seemed  her  sister ;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
one  observed  a  likeness  in  her  beauty,  one  could 
not  but  take  notice,  that  Uiere  was  something  in 
it  sickly  and  splenetic.     Her  face  had  enough 
to  discover  the  relation;  but  it  was  drawn  up 
into  a  peevish  figure,  soured  with  discontent,  and 
overci^  with  melancholy.     She  seemed  ofiTend- 
ed  at  the  matron  for  the  shape  of  her  hat,  as  too 
much  resembling  the  triple  coronet  of  the  per- 
son who  sat  by  her.     One  might  see  likewise, 
that  she  dissented  from  the  white  apron  and  the 
cross ;  for  which  reasons  she  had  made  herself 
a  plain  homely  dowdy,  and  turned  her  face  to- 
wards the  sectaries  that  sat  on  her  lefl  hand,  as 
being  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  matron,  lest 
she  should  see  the  harlot  by  her. 


*  On  the  right  hand  of  Popery  sat  Judaism,  re- 
presented by  an  old  man  embroidered  with  phy. 
lactcries,  and  distinguished  by  many  typtaiJ 
figures,  which  I  had  not  skill  enough  to  unrid- 
dle. He  was  placed  among  the  rubbisii  of  a 
temple ;  but,  instead  of  weeping  over  it,  which 
I  should  bavo  expected  from  him,  he  was  count* 
ing  out  a  bag  of  money  upon  the  ruins  of  it. 

*  On  his  right  hand  was  Deism,  or  Natural  Re- 
'ligioii.  This  was  a  figure  of  a  half-naked  awk- 
ward country  wench,  who,  with  proper  orna- 
ments and  education,  would  have  made  an 
agreeable  and  beautiful  appearance ;  but,  for 
want  of  those  advantages,  was  such  a  spectacle 
as  a  man  would  blush  to  look  upon. 

*I  have  now,'  continued  my  friend,  'given 
you  an  account  of  those  who  were  placed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  matron,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  sat,  were  Deism, 
Judaism,  and  Popery.  On  the  left  hand,  as  I 
told  you,  appeared  f  resby^ery.  The  next  to 
her  was  a  figure  Which  somewhat  puzzled  me  : 
it  was  that  of  a  man  lo<^king,  with  horror  in  his 
eyes,  upon  a  silver  bason  filled  with  water.  Ob- 
serving something  in  his  countenance  that  look- 
ed like  lunacy,  I  fancied  at  fij'st,  tliat  he  was  to 
express  that  kind  of  distraction  which  the  phy- 
sicians call  tlie  Hydrophobia ;  but  considering 
what  the  intention  of  the  show  was,  I  immedi- 
ately recollected  myself,  and  concluded  it  to  be 
Anabaptism. 

*  The  next  figure  was  a  man  that  sat  under  a 
most  profound  composure  of  mind*.  He  wore  a 
hat  whose  brims  were  exactly  parallel  with  the 
horizon.  His  garment  had  neither  sleeve  nor  ' 
skirt,  nor  so  much  as  a  superfluous  button. 
What  they  called  his  cravat,  was  a  little  piece 
of  white  linen  quilled  w^ith  great  exactness,  and 
hanging  below  his  chin  about  two  inches.  See- 
ing a  book  in  his  hand,  I  asked  our  artist  what 
it  was ;  who  told  me  it  was  "  The  Quaker's 
religion ;"  upon  which  I  desired  a  sight  of  it. 
Upon  perusal,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a 
new-fashioned  grammar,  or  an  art  of  abi'idging 
ordinary  discourse.  The  nouns  were  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number,  as  the  Lights  Friefid^ 
Babylon,  The  principal  of  his  pronouns  Was 
thou  :  and  as  for  yov^  yf,  and  yours^  I  found  they 
were  not  looked  upon  as  parts  of  speech  in  this 
grammar.  All  the  verbs  wanted  the  second 
person  plural ;  the  participles  ended  all  in  ing 
or  erf,  which  were  marked  with  a  particular  ac- 
cent. There  were  no  adverbs  besides  yea  and 
nay.  The  same  ihrifl  was  observed  in  the  pre- 
positions. The  conjunctions  were  only  hem  f 
and  ha  !  and  the  interjections  brought  under  the 
three  heads  of  sighing,  sobbing,  and  groaning, 

*  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  a 
little  nomenclature,  called,  "  The  Christian 
Man's  Vocabulary,"  which  gave  new  appella- 
tions, or,  if  you  will,  Christian  names,  to  almost 
every  thing  in  life.  I  replaced  the  book  in  the 
hand  of  the  figure,  not  without  admiring  the 
simplicity  of  its  garb,  speech,  and  behaviour. 

*  Just  opposite  to  this  row  of  religions,  there 
was  a  statue  dressed  in  a  fool's  coat  with  a  cap  .  ^ 
of  bells  upon  his  head,  lausfhing  and  P^intmA^^^  ^' 
at  the  figures  that  stood  before Jiim.   This  gpfc^i^ 
is  supposed  to  say  in  his  heai't  what  Da^lfltiit-.;^ 
fool  did  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  an4^.^>lg/^^.  '5 
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therefore  designed  as  a  proper  representative  of 
those  among  As  who  are  culled  Atheists  and 
Infidels  b^  others,  and  Free-thinkers  by  tiieni- 
selves. 

*  There  were  many  other  groups  of  figures 
which  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of;  but  see- 
ing a  collection  of  both  snxes  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  company,  and  laying  their  heads  very 
close  together,  I  inquired  al\er  their  reliffion, 
and  found  that  they  called  themselves  tlie  Phila- 
delphians,  or  the  family  of  k)vc. 

*  In  the  op|X)site  corner  there  sat  another 
little  congregation  of  strange  figures,  opening 
their  moutiis  as  wide  as  they  could  gape,  and 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  sweet  singers 
of  Israel. 

*  I  must  not  omit,  that  in  this  assembly  of 
wax  there  were  several  pieces  that  moved  by 
clock-work,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
spectators.  Behind  the  matron  there  stood  one 
of  these  figures,  and  behind  Popery  another, 
which,  as  the  artist  told  us,  were  each  of  them 
the  genius  of  the  person  they  attended.  That 
behind  Popery  represented  persecution,  and  the 
other  moderation.  The  first  of  these  moved  by 
secret  springs  towards  a  great  heap  of  dead 
bodies,  that  lay  piled  upon  one  another  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  behind  the  principal  figiires. 
There  were  written  on  the  foreheads  of  these 
dead  men,  several  hard*  words,  as,  Pra-Adam- 
iteSj  Sabbatarians^  CameronianSy  Mng^Utoni. 
anty  BrownistSy  IndependantSy  MaaonileSy  Cami- 
9ar8y  and  tlie  like.  At  the  approach  of  persecu- 
tion, it  was  so  contrived,  that,  as  she  held  up 
her  bloody  flag,  the  whole  assembly  of  dead 
men,  like  those  in  the  "  Rehearsal,"  started  up 
and  drew  their  swords.  This  was  followed  by 
great  clashings  and  noise,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  the  figure  of  moderation  moved 
gently  towards  tills  new  army,  which,  upon  her 
holding  up  a  paper  in  her  hand,  inscribed 
*•  Liberty  of  conscience,"  immediately  fell  into 
a  heap  of  carcasses,  remaining  in  the  same 
quiet  posture,  in  which  they  lay  at  first* 


*  To  Isaac  Bickcrstaffy  Esquire. 
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Occidit  miMroB  crambe  repctita — 

Juv.  Sat.  vik  154. 

Th6  same  etnlc  viands,  eerv'd  up  o'er  and  o'er, 
The  itouiach  nau^atcs R.  IVynnt, 

From  my  own  Apartment ,  December  1. 

When  a  man  keeps  a  constant  table,  he  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  serve  up  a  cold  disli 
of  meat,  or  toss  up  the  fragments  of  a  feast  in  a 
ragout  I  have  sometimes,  in  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, been  obliged  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
liberty,  and  to  entertain  my  reader  with  the 
leavings  of  a  former  treat  I  must  this  day 
have  recQUrse  to  the  same  method,  and  beg  my 
guests  to  sit  down  to  a  kind  of  Saturday's  din- 
ner. To  let  Uie  metaphor  rest ;  I  intend  to  fill 
up  this  paper  with  a  bundle  of  letters,  relating 
to  subjects  on  which  I  have  formerly  treated  ; 
and  have  ordered  my  bookseller  to  print,  at  the 
end  of  each  letter,  the  minutes  with  which  I 
indorsed  h,  afler  the  first  perusal  of  it 


'  Nov.  22, 17ia 

•  *  Sir,' — Dining  yesterday  with  Mr.  South- 
British  and  Mr.  William  Nortli- Briton,  two  gen- 
tlemen, who,  before  you  ordered  it  other  vise, 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Mr.  English,  and 
Mr.  William  Scot :  among  other  things,  the  maid 
of  the  house,  who,  in  her  time  I  believe  niaj 
have  been  a  North  British  warming-pan,  brought 
us  up  a  dish  of  North-British  collops.  We  hked 
our  entertainment  very  well ;  only  we  observed 
the  table-cloth,  being  not  bo  fine  as  we  coald 
have  wished,  was  Nortli-British  cloth.  But  the 
worst  of  it  was,, we  were  disturbed  all  dinner. 
timQ  by  the  noise  of  the  children,  who  wen 
playing  in  the  paved  court  at  North-British 
hoppers ;  so  we  paid  our  North-Briton  sooner 
than  we  designed,  and  'took  coach  to  N(H'tfa- 
Briton  Yard,  about  which  place  most  of  us  life. 
We  had  indeed  gone  a-fbot,  only  we  were  un(teT 
some  apprehensions  lest  a  North-British  miit 
should  wet  a  South-British  man  to  the  skin. 

*  We*  think  this  matter  properly  expressed, 
according  to  the  accuracy  of  the  new  style, 
settled  by  you  in  one  of  your  late  papers.  Yod 
will  please  to  give  your  opinion  upon  it  to,  fir, 
your  most  humble  servants, 

»J.S. 
•M.  P. 
»N.  R.' 

See  if  this  letter  be  conformable  to  the  direc- 
fions  given  in  the  Tatler  above-mentioned. 

.*  7b  Isaac  Bickersiaffy  Esquire, 

•  Kent,  Nov.  K,  ITMl 

*SiR, — A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhond, 
who  happens  to  be  brott\er  to  a  lord,  thoagh 
neither  his  father  nor  grandfather  were  so,  is 
perpetually  making  use  of  tins  phrase,  "  i 
person  of  my  quality."  He  has  it  in  his  mouth 
fifly  times  a-day,  to  hi^  labourers,  his  servanti, 
his  children,  .his  tenants,  and  his  neighbours. 
Wet  or  dry,  at  homo  or  abroad,  drunk  or  sober, 
angry  or  pleased,  it  is  the  constant  burden  of 
his  style.  Sir,  as  yon  are  Censor  of  Great 
Britain,  as  you  value  the  repose  of  a  loyal 
county,  and  the  reputation  of  my  neighbour, 
I  l)eg  you  will  take  tliis  cruel  grievance  into 
your  consideration  ;  else,  for  my  own  particular, 
I  am  resolved  to  give  up  my  farms,  sell  my  stock, 
and  remove  with  my  wife  and  seven  children 
next  spring  to  Falmouth  or  Berwick,  if  my 
strength  will  permit  me,  being  brought  into  a 
a  very  weak  condition.  I  am,  with  great  n- 
spect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  s^id  languishing 
servant,  &c.'  • 

Let  this  be  referred  to  the  Cuun  u;  tiunoor. 

*  Mr.  BiCKiRSTAFP, — I  am  a  young  lady  oft 
good  fortune,  and  at  present  invested  by  several 
lovers,  who  lay  close  siege  to  me,  and  carry  on 
their  attacks  with  all  possible  diligence.  I  knov 
which  of  them  has  the  first  place  in  my  own 
heart,  but  would  freely  cross  my  private  incliijs- 
tions  to  make  choice  of  the  man  who  \o\t9  me 
best ;  which  it  is  impossible  (or  me  to  know,  all 
of  them  pretending  to  an  equal  passion  for  me. 
Let  me  tlierefore  biog  of  you,  deir  Mr.  Bicker* 
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staff,  to  lend  me  your  Ithnfiel^a  spear,  in  order 
to  touch  this  troop  of  rivals ;  afler  which  I  will 
most  faithfoUy  return-it  to  you  again,  with  the 
greatest  gratitude.     I  am,  sir,  &c/ 

Query  1.  What  figure  doth  this  lady  think 
her  lover  will  appear  in  ?  or  what  eymptoms 
will  be  betray  of  his  passion  upon  being  touch- 
ed ? 

2.  Whether  a  touch  of  her  fan  may  not  have 
the  «ame  elficacy  as  a  touch  of  IthuricPs  spear  ? 

•  Great  Lincoln's-Inn  square,  Nov.  29. 

•  Honoured  Sir, — Gratitude  obliges  me  to 
make  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  emi- 
nent service  you  have  done  myself  in  particular, 
and  the  whole  body  of  chaplains,  I  hope,  in 
^  general.  Coming  home  on  Sunday  ab^ut  dinner- 
time, I  found  things  strangely  altered  for  the 
better ;  the  porter  smiled  in  my  face  when  he 
let  me  in,  the  footman  bowed  to  me  as  I  passed 
hfm,  the  steward  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
Mrs.  Beatrice  dropped  me  a  courtesy  as  slic 
went  along.  I  was  surprised  at  all  this  civility, 
and  knew  not  to  what  I  might  ascribe  it,  except 
to  my  bright  beaver  and  shining  scarf,  that  were 
new  that  day.  Bat  I  was  still  more  astonished 
to  find  such  an  agreeable  change  at  the  table. 
My  lord  helped  mc  to  a  fat  slice  of  venison  with 
his  own  hand,  and  my  lady  did  mc  the  honour 
to  drink  to  me.  I  olfcrcd  to  rise  at  my  usual 
time ;  but  was  desired  to  sit  still,  with  this  kind 
expression,  "  Come,  doctor,  a  jelly  or  a  conserve 
will  do  yon  no  barm ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
dessert.*  I  was  so  confounded  with  the  favour, 
that  I  returned  my  thanks  in  a  most  awkward 
manner,  wondering  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  tq^l  transformation  :  but  my  lord  soon  put 
an  end  to  my  admiration,  by  showing  me  a. 
paper  that  challenged  you,  sir,'  for  its  author ; 
and  rallied  me  very  agreeably  on  the  subject, 
asking  me,  "  Which  was  best  handled,  the  lord 
or  his  chaplain  1"  I  owned  myself  to  think 
the  banter  sharpest  against  ourselves,  and  that 
these  were  trifling  matters,  not  fit  for  a  philoso- 
pher to  insist  on.  His  lordship  was  in  so  good 
a  hamour,  that  he  ordered  me  to  return  hb 
thanks  with  my  own  ;  and  my  lady  joins  in  the 
same,  with  this  one  exception  to  your  paper,  that 
the  chaplain  in  her  family  was  always  allowed 
minced  pyes  from  All-hallows  to  Candlemas.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  obliged,  humble  servant, 

'T.  W.' 

Requires  no  ^nswer. 

•  Oxford,  Not.  87. 

'Mr.  Censor, — I  have  read  your  account  of 
Nova  Zembla  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  or- 
dered it  to  be  transcribed  in  a  little  hand,  and 
inserted  in  Mr.  Tonson's  late'  edition  of  Hufli- 
bras.  I  coald  wish  you  would  furnish  us  with 
more  notes  apon  tjiat  author,  to  fill' up  the  place 
of  those  dull  annotations  with  which  several 
editions  of  that  book  have  been  incumbered.  I 
would  particularly  desire  of  you  to  give  the 
world  the  story  of  Taliacotius,  who  makes  a 
yery  eminent  figure  in  the  first  canto ;  not  hav- 
Ing  been  able  to  meet  with  any  account  of  the 
said  Taliacotius  in  the  writings  of  any  other 
author. — I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
the  moat  humble  of  your  admirers,      Q.  Z.* 


To  be  answered  next  Thursday,  if  nothing 
more  material  intervenes. 

*  Mr.  Censor, — In  your  survey  of  the  people 
you  must  have  observed  crowds  of  single  per- 
sons that  are  qualified  to  increase  the  subjects 
pf  tills  glorious  island,  and  yet  neglect  that 
duty  to  their  country.  In  order  to  reclaim  such 
persons  I  shall  lay  before  you  this  proposal. — 
Your  most  o'bedient  servant;   . 

1  •  TH.  CL.'« 

This  to  be  cpnsidered  on  Saturday  next 
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Yexat  ceneura  coluinbas. 
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Censure  acqdita  the  crow,  condt'Oins  tbe  dove. 

jShoh. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  held  in  Sheer-lane,  on  Monday,  the 
ticenty-seventh  of  November,  before  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  Esq,  Censor  of  Great  Britain. 

EuzABKTH  Makebate,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Catharine^s,  spinster,  was  indicted  for  surrep* 
titiously  taking  away  the  hassock  from  under 
the  lady  Grave- Airs,  between  the  hours  of  four 
and  five,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  No- 
vember. The  prosecutor  deposed,  *  that  as  she 
stood  up  to  make  .a  courtesy  to  a  person  of 
quality  in  a  neighbouring  pew,  the  criminal 
convoyed  away  the  hassock  by  stealth ;  inso- 
much, that  the  prosecutor  was  obliged  to  sit  all 
the  while  she  was  at  church,  or  to  say  her 
prayerff  in  a  posture  that  did  not  become  a 
woman  of  hcr*quality.'  The  prisoner  pleaded 
inadvertancy  ;  and  the  jury  were  going  to  bring 
it  in  chance-medley,  had  not  several  witnesses 
been  produced  against  the  said  Elizabeth  Make- 
bate,  that  she  was  an  old  ofiender,  and  a  woman 
of  a  bad  reputation.  It  appeared  in  particular 
that,  on  the  Sunday  before,  she  had  detracted 
from  a  new  petticoat  of  Mrs.  Mary  Doelittle, 
having  said,  in  the  hearing,  of  several  credible 
witnesses,  *  that  the  said  petticoat  was  scoured,* 
to  the  great  grief  aiid  detriment  of  the  said 
Mary  Doelittle.  There  were  likewise  many 
evidences  produced  against  the  criminal,  that 
though  she  never  failed  to  come  to  church  on 
Sunday,  she  was  a  most  notorious  sabbath- 
breaker  ;  and  that  she  spent  her  whole  time, 
during  divine  service,  in  disparaging  other  peo- 
ple's clothes,  and  whispering  to  those  who  sat 
next  her.  Upon  the  whole,  she  was  found  guilty 
of  the  indictment,  and  received  sentence  *  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  prosecutor  upon  her  bare 
knees,  without  either  cushion  or  hassock  under 
her,  in  the  face  of  the  court.* 

N.  B.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  executed 
on  the  criminal,  which  was  done  in  open  court 
with  the  utmost  severity,  the  first  lady  of  tlie 
bench  on  Mr.  Bickerstan's  right  hand  stood  up, 
and  made  a  motion  to  the  court,  *  that  whereas 
it  was  impossible  for  women  of  fashion  to  dress 
themselves  before  the  church  was  half  done ; 

^—1^1— 11  .  I.-      ■—       — ■     -        -  ■■  ■■■■II  _^^^^i^a^ 

•  Thomas  Clemeul.    See  Tat.  No.  261. 
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and  whereas  many  confusions  and  inconve- 
niences did  arise  thereupon ;  it  might  be  lawful 
for  them  to  send  a  footman  in*  order  to  Icecp 
their  places,  as  was  usual  in  other  polite  and 
well-regulated  assemblies.*  The  motion  was 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  books,  and  con- 
sidered at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Charles  Cambrick,  linen-draper,  in  the  city 
of  Westminster,  was  indicted  for  ppcaking  ob- 
scenely to  tlie  lady  Penelope  Touchwoftd.  It 
appeared,  that  the  prosecutor  and  hc^  woman 
going  in  a  stage^coacii  from  London  to  Brentford, 
where  they  were  to  be  met  by  the  lady^s  own 
chariot,  the  criminal,  and  another  of  his  ac- 
quaintance travelled  with  th^m  in  the  same 
coach,  at  which  time  the  prisoner  talked  b^wdy 
for  the  space  of  three  miles  and  a  half:  The 
prosecutor  alleged,  *  that  bver-a?ainst  the  old 
Fox  at  Knightsbridge  be  mentioned  the  word 
linen  ;  that  at  the  further  end  of  Kensington  he 
made  use  of  the  term  smock ;  and  that,  before 
he  came  to  Hammersmith,  he  talked  almost- a 
quarter  of  an  hour  upon  wedding-shifts.^  The 
prosecutor*8  woman  confirmed  what  her  lady 
had  said,  and  addq^d  further,  *  that  she  had  never 
seen  her  Indy  in  so  great  a  confusion,  and  in 
such  a  taking,  as  she  was  during  the  whole 
discourse  of  tiie  criminal.'  The  prisoner  had 
little  to  say  for  himself,  but  *  that  he  talked  only 
in  hifTown  trade,  add  nieant  no  hurt  by  what 
he  said.*  The  jury,  however,  found  him  guilty, 
and  fepresented  by  their  forewoman,  that  such 
discourses  were  apt  to  sull}^  the  imagination ; 
and  that,  by  a  concatenation  of  ideas,  tiie  word 
lineu  implied  many  things  that  were  not  pro- 
per to  be  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of  a  woman 
who  was  of  the  prosecutor's  quality,  and  there- 
fore gave  it  as  their  verdict,  *■  that  the  linen- 
^Iraper  should  lose  his  tongue.*  Mr.  Bicker- 
Btaif  said  he  thought  the  prosecutor's  ears  were 
as  much  to  blame  as  tiie  prisoner's  tongue,  and 
therefore  g«ve  sentence  as  follows :  '  that  they 
should  both  be  placed  over-against  one  another 
in  the  midst  of  the, court,  there  to  remain  for 
the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  linen-draper  was  to  be  gagged,  and 
the  lady  to  hold  her  hands  close  upc^n  both  her 
ears ;'  which  was  executed  accordingly. 

Edward  Callicoat  was  indicted  as  an  aeeom- 
plice  to  Charles  Cambrick,  for  that  he,  the  said 
Edward  Callicoat,  did,  bjrhis  silence  and  smiles, 
seem  to  approve  and  abet  the  said  Charles  Cam- 
t)rick  in  everj  thing  he  said.  It  appeared,  that 
the  prisoner  was  foreman  of  the  shop  to  the 
aforesaid  Charles  Cambrick,  and,  by  this  po6t 
obliged  to  smile  at  every  thing  that  the  other 
shoujd  be  pleased  to  say ;  upon  which  he  was 
acquitted. 

Jasiah  Shallow  was  indicted  in  the  name  of 
dame  Winifred,  sole  relict  of  Richard  Dainty, 
esquire,  for  having  said  several  times  in  com- 
pany, and  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons 
there  present,  *  that  he  was  extremely  obliged 
to  the  widow  Dainty,  and  that  he  should  never 
be  able  sufficiently  to  express  his  gratitude.' 
The  prosecutor  urged,  that  this  might  blast  her 
reputation,  and  that  it  was  in  effect  a  boasting 
of  favours  which  hb  had  never  received.  The 
prisoner  seemed  to  be  much  astonished  at  the 
construction  which  was  put  upon  his  words,  | 


and  said,  *■  that  he  meant  i]0thiii|r  by  tiiem,  bat 
that  the  widow  had  befriended  bun  in  a. lease, 
and  was  very  kind  to  hitf  younger  sister.  Tbs 
jury  finding  him  a  little  weak  in  his  under- 
standing, without  going  out  of  the  court,  brought 
in  their  verdict,  ignoramus.  • 

Uri^ula  Goodenough  was  accused  by  the  lady 
Betty  Wou'dlx^,  for  having  said,  that  she,  tl^ 
lady  Betty  Wou'dbe,  was  painted.  The  pristwer 
brought  several  persons  of  good  credit  to  wit- 
ness to  her  reputation,  and  proved  by  undenia- 
ble i*vidciices,  that  she  was  never  at  the  plaoe 
where  the  words  were  said  to  have  been  uttered. 
The  Censor,  observing  i\)p  behaviour  of  the  pro- 
secutor, found  reason  to  believe,  that  she  had 
indicted  the  prisoner  for  no  other  reason,  but  to 
make  her  pomplexion  be  taken  notice  of;  which, 
indeed,  was  yery  fresh  and  beautiful :  he  tbere*f 
fore  dsked  the  offender,  with  a  very  stem  voioe, 
how  she  could  presume  to  spread  so  groundlesB 
a  report  ?  and  whether  she  saw  any  colours  in 
the  lady  Wou'dbe's  face  that  could  procare 
credit  to  such  a  falsehood  ?  *  Do  you  see,'  sap 
he,  *any  lilies  or  roses  in  her  dheeks,  any 
bloom,  any  probability?'  The  prosecutor,  not 
able  to  bear  such  language  any  longer,  told  him, 
*  that  he  talked  like  a  blind  old  fool,  and  that 
she  was  ashamed  to  have  entertained  any  opi- 
nion of  his  wisdom :  but  she  was. put  to  silenci 
and  sentenced  *  to  wear  her  mask  for  five 
months,  and  not  to.  presume  to  show  her  "fiiea 
until  the  town  should  be  empty.* 

Bi^njamin  Buzzard,  esquire,  was  indicted  ftr 
haying  told  the  lady  Evcrbloom  at  a  public  bi9 
that  she  looked  very  well  for  a  woman  of  her 
years.  The  prisoner  not  denying  the  fact,  and 
persisting  before  the  court  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  compliment,  the  jury  brought  him  in 
non  compos  mentis. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  fhs 
eleventh  instant 

Copiavera.  CHARLES  LILLIE. 
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Non  cuicunque  damm  est  habere  nasum.       JKn^ 

The  nose,  'tif  said,  shows  both  our  ceora  and  |iide: 
And  yet  that  feature  is  to  some  denyU    JL  Hy*«<^ 

Frwn  my  oton  Apartment,  December  S. 

\^E'have  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  dis* 
sertation  upon  thiimbs  in  Montaigne's  essays 
and  another  upon  ears  in  the  '  Tale  of  a  'Hilfc' 
I  am  here  going  to  write  one  upon  noses,  hsj* 
ing  chosen  fbr  my  text  the  following  verses  ool 
o(  Hudibras : 

■ 

Bo  learned  Taliacotius  flrom 
Thf  brawny  pRf  i  of  porter's  bam 
Cut  supplemo.nta]  nosen,  which 
Lastt'd  av  lonu  a?  parent  breech ; 
Bm  when  the  date  of  nock  waso^t. 
Off  dropp'd  the  syrupalhcUc  saoaL* 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  ck- 
scene  in  natural  knowledge,  and  that  I  intend 
to  give  as  little  offence  as  may  be  to  readers  of 


•  Hudibras,  part  i.  eaoto  i.  tine  «L 


i 
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a  wcU.bred  iinagination ;  I  must  for  my  own 
quiet,  desire  the  critics,  who  in  all  thing^B  have 
been  fkmoas  for  good  noses,  to  refrain  from  the 
lecture  of  this  carious  tract  These  gentlemen 
were  formerly  marked  out  and  distinguished  by 
the  liUle  rhinocerinl  nose,  which  was  always 
looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  derision  ;  and 
which  they  were  used  to  cocH,  toss,  or  draw  up 
in  a  coi\temptuou6  manner,  upon  reading  the 
works  of  their  ingenious  contemporaries.  It  is 
Dot,  therefore,  for  this  generation  of  men  that  I 
write  the  present  transaction, 


Minus  aptns  aciitis 

Naribus  liorum  homiiuim 

Unfit 

For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modem  wit. 


Hot. 


Frameit. 

hut  for  the  sake  of  some  of  my  philosophical 
firiends  in  the  Royal  Society  who  peruse  dis- 
courses of  this  nature  with  a  becoming  gravity, 
and  a  desire  of  improving  by  them. 

Maiiy  are  the  opinions  of  learned  men  con- 
cerning the  rise  of  that  fatal  distemper,  which 
has  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  vent- 
ing ita  spite  upon  the  nose.  I  nave  seen  a  little 
burlesque  poem  in  Italian,  that  gives  a  very 
pleasant  account  of  this  matter.  The  fable  of 
it  runs  thus :  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  having 
eerved  during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  the  shape 
of  a  French  colonel,  received  a  visit  one  night 
from  Venus^  the  goddess  of  love,  who  had  been 
always  his  professed  mistress  and  admirer.  The 
poem  says,  she  canie  tp  him  in  tlie  disguisp  of 
a  suttling  wench,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  under 
her  arm.  Let  that  be  as  it  will,  he  managed 
matters  so  well,  that  she  went  away  big-bellicd, 
and  was  at  ■  length  brought  to  bed  of  a  little 
Cupid.  This  boy,  whether  it  was  by  reason  of 
any  bad  food  that  his  father  had  eaten  during 
the  siege,  or  of  any  particular  malignity  in  the 
■tars  that  reigned  at  his  nativity,  came  into  the 
world  with  a  very .  sickly  Iqpk,  and  crazy  con- 
stltntion.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  handle 
his  bow,  he  made  discoveries  of  a  most  perverse 
disposition.  He  dipped  all  his  arrows  in  poison 
that,  rotted  every  thing  they  touched ;  and, 
what  was  more  pai'ticular,  aimed  all  his  shafbr 
at  the  nose,  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  his 
elder  brothers,  who  bad  jnade  the  human  heart 
their  butt  in  all  countries  and  agesu  To  break 
him  of  this  roguish  trick,  his  parents  pot  him 
to  school  to  Mercury,  who  did  all  he  could  to 
hinder  him  from  demolishing  the  noses  of 
mankind ;  but,  in  spite  of  education,  the  boy 
continued  very  unlucky ;  and,  though  his  malice 
was  a  little  softened  by  good  instructions,  he 
would  very  frequently  let  fly  an  envenomed 
arrow,  and  wound  his  votaries  oflener  in  the 
nose  than  in  the  heart.    Thus  far  the  fable. 

I  need  not  tell  my  learned  reader,  that  Cor- 
reggio  has  drawn  a  cupid  taking  his  lesson  from 
Mercury  conformable  to  this  poem ;  nor  that  the 
poem  itself  was  designed  as  a  burlesque  upon 
Fracastorius. 

It  was  a  little  after  this  fatal  siege  of  Naples, 
that  Taliacotius*  began  to  practise  in  a  town  of 

*  Caspar  Taliacotius  was  a  profenor  of  pbyn'ic  and 
SQnery  at  Bononia,  wbere  be  was  bom  in  1489,  and 
died  in  \5Si, 
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Germany.  He  was  the  first  love-doctor  that  I 
meet  with  in  history,  and  a  greater  m^  in  his 
age  than  our  celebrated  doctor  Wall.  He  saw 
his  species  extremely  mutilated  and  disfigured 
by  this  new  distemper  that  was  crept  into  it ; 
and  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  a  very  seasonable 
invention,  set  up  a  manufacture  of  noses ;  having 
first  got  a  patent  that  none  should  presume  to 
make  noses  besides  himself.  His  first  patient 
was  a  great  man  of  Portugal,  who  had  done 
good  services  to  his  country,  but  in  tlie  midst  of 
them  unfortunately  lost  his  nose.  Taliacotius 
grafled  a  new  one  on  the  remaining  part  of  the 
gristle  or  cartilaginous  substance,  which  would 
sneeze,  smell,  take  snuff,  pronounce  the  letters 
M  or  N ;  and,  in  short,  do  all  the  functions  of  a 
genuine  and  natural  nose.  There  was,  however, 
one  misfortune  in  this  experiment :  the  Portu- 
guese's complexion  was  a  little  upon  the  subfuse, 
with  very  black  eyes  and  dark  eye-brows  ;  and 
the  nose  being  taken  from  a  porter  that  had  a 
white  German  skin,  and  cut  out  of  those  parts 
that  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  was  very  visi- 
ble  that  the  features  of  his  face  were  not  fellows. 
In  a  word,  the  Comde  resembled  one  of  those 
maimed  antique  statues  that  has  oAen  a  modem 
nose  of  fresh  marble  glued  tq  a  face  of  such  a 
yellow,  ivory  complexion,  as  nothing  can  give 
but  age.  To  remedy  this  particular  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  doctor  got  together  a  great  collection 
of  porters,  men  of  all  complexions,  black,  fair, 
brown,  dark,  sallow,  pale,  and  ruddy  ;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  patient  of  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  colour  not  to  find  a  nose  to  match  it 

The  doctor's  house  was  now  very  much  en- 
larged,  and*  became  a  kind  of  college,  or  rather 
hospital,  for  the  fashionable  cripples  of  both 
sexes,  that  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.  Over  his  door  was  fkstened  a  large  golden 
snout,  not  unlike  that  which  is  placed  over  the 
great  gates  at  Brazen-nose  college  in  Oxford ; 
and,  as  it  is  usual  for  the  learned  in  foreign  uni. 
versities  to  distinguish  their  houses  by  a  Latin 
sentence,  the  doctor  writ,  underneath  this  great 
golden  proboscis  two  verses  out  of  Ovid : 

Militat  omnis  amans,  habet  et  sua  castra  Cupido; 
Pontioe,  erode  mihi,  militat  omnis  amani. 

Ovid,  Amor.  £1.  ix.  1. 

The  toils  of  love  require  a  warrior's  art ; 
And  every  lover  plays  the  soldier's  part. 

It  is  reported  that  Taliacotius  had  at  one  time 
in  his  house,  twelve  German  counts,  nineteen 
French  marquisses,  and  a  hundred  Spanish  ca- 
valiers,  besides  one  solitary  English  esquire,  of 
whom  more  hereafler.  Though  the  doctor  had 
the  monopoly  of  noses  in  his  own  hands,  be  is 
said  not  to  have  been  unreasonable.  Indeed,  if 
a  man  bad  occasion  for  a  high  Roman  nose,  he 
must  go  to  the  price  of  it  A  carbuncle  nose 
likewise  bore  an  excessive  rate ;  but  for  your 
ordinary  short  tumed-up  noses,  of  which  there 
was  the  greatest  consumption,  they  cost  little  or 
nothing;  at  least  the  purchasers  thougrht  so, 
who  would  have  been  content  to  have  paid  much 
dearer  for  them  rather  than  to  have  gone  with- 
out them. 

The  sympathy  betwixt  the  nose  and  its  parent 
was  very  extraordinary.    Hudibns  has  told  ufl| 
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that  when  tho  porter  died,  the  nose  dropped  of 
coone,  in  which  case  it  was  always  nsiiai  to  re- 
turn  the  noee,  in  order  to  have  it  interred  with 
its  first  owner.  The  nose  was  likewise  affected 
by  the  pain,  as  well  as  death  of  the  original 

Eroprietor.  An  eminent  instance  of  this  nature 
appened  to  three  Spaniards,  whose  noses  were 
all  made  out  of  the  same  piece  of  brawn.  They 
found  them  one  day  shoot  and  s'well  extremely  ; 
upon  which  tliey  sent  to  know  how  tlie  porter 
did ;  and  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  parent 
of  the  noses '  had  been  severely  kicked  the  day 
before,  and  that  the  porter  kept  his  bed  on  ac- 
count of  the  bruises  which  he  had  received.  This 
was  highly  resented  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
found  out  the  person  that  had  used  the  porter  so 
unmercifully,  and  treated  him  in  the  dame  man- 
ner, as  if  the  indijornity  had  been  done  to  their 
own  noses.  In  tHis  and  several  other  cases  it 
might  be  said,  tliat  the  porters  led  the  gentlemen 
by  the  nose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  went  amiss 
witli  the  nose,  the  porter  felt  the  effects  of  it ; 
insomuch,  that  it  was  generally  articled  with 
the  patient,  that  he  should  not  only  abstain  from 
all  his  old  courses,  but  should,  on  no  pretence 
whatsoever,  smeU  pepper,,  or  eat  mustard ;  on 
which  occasion,  the  part  where  the  incision  had 
been  made,  was  seized  with  unspeakable  twinges 
and  prickings. 

The  Englishman  I  before  mentioned  was  so 
Tery  irregular,  and  relapsed  so  frequently  into 
the  distemper  which  at  first  brought  him  to  the 
learned  Taliacotius,  that  in  the  space  of  two 
years  he  wore  out  five  noses ;  and  by  that  means 
so  tormented  the  porters,  that  if  he  would  have 
given  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  nose,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  that  would  accommodate  him. 
This  young  gentleman  was  born  of  honest  pa- 
rents, and  passed  his  first  yeaVs  in  fox-hunting ; 
but  accidentally  quitting  the  woods,  and,  coming 
up  to  London,  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  bean- 
ties  of  the  playhouse,  that  he  had  not  been  in 
town  two  days  before  he  got  the  misfortune 
which  carried  off  this  part  of  his  face.  He  used 
to  be  called  in  Germany  *  the  Englishman  of 
five  noses,*  and  '•  the  gentleman  that  had  thrice 
as  many  noses  as  he  had  ears.*  Such  was  the 
raillery  of  those  times. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with  an  admonition  to 
the  young  men  of  this  town  :  which  I  think  the 
more  necessary,  because  I  see  several  new  fresh- 
coloured  faces,  that  have  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  it  tliis  winter.  I  must  therefore 
assure  them,  that  the  art  of  making  noses  is  en. 
tirely  loH ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  beg  them  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  our  ordinary  town  rakes, 
who  live  as  if  there  was  a  Taliacotius  to  be  met 
with  at  the  corner  of  every  street.  Whatever 
young  men  may  think,  the  nose  is  a  very  be- 
coming part  of  the  face ;  and  a  man  makes  but 
a  very  silly  figure  without  it.  But  it  is  the  na- 
lure  of  youth  not  to  know  the  value  of  any  thing 
until  they  have  lost  it.  The  general  precept, 
therefore,  I  shall  leave  with  them  is,  to  regard 
every  <Dwn- woman  as  a  particular  kind  of  syren, 
that  has  a  design  upon  their  noses ;  and  that, 
amidst  her  flatteries  and  allurements,  they  will 
fancy  she  speaks  to  them  in  that  humorous 
phrase  of  old  Plautus,  Ego  tibifaeicm  denasabo 


mordicus.    *  Keep  your  fkce  out  (^  my  way,  or 
I  will  bite  off  year  noee.** 
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From  my  own  Apartment,  December  8. 

It  is  the  .duty  of  all  who  make  philosophy 
the  entertainment. of  tlieir  lives,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  practical  schemes  for  the  good  of 
society,  and  not  pass  away  their  time  in  fruit- 
less searches  which  tend  rather  to  the  oetenta- 
tion  of  knowledge,  than  the  service  of  life.  For 
this  reason  I  cannot  forbear  reading  even  the 
common  bills  that  are  daily  put  into  people's 
hands  as  they  pass  tho  streets,  which  give  us 
notice  of  the  present  residence,  the  past  travels, 
and  infallible  medicines  of  doctors  useful  in 
their  generation,  though  much  below  the  cha- 
racter of  the  renowned  Taliacotius.  But,  upon  a 
nice  calculation  of  the  successes  of  such  adepts, 
I  find  their  labours  tend  mostly  to  the  enriching 
only  one  sort  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  society 
of  upholders.  Froih  this  observation,  and  many 
others  which  occur  to  me  when  I  am  numbering 
the  good  people  of  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  bat 
favour  any  proposal  which  tends  to  repairing 
the  losses  we  sustain  by  eminent  cures.  T\m 
best  I  have  met  with  in  tliis  kind,  has  been  of- 
fered  to  my  consideration,  and  recommended  in 
a  letter  subscribed  Thomas  Clement.  The  title 
to  his  printed  articles  runs  thus  :  •  By  the  pro- 
fitable society,  at  the.Whcat-sheaf,  over  against 
Tom*s  coffee-house,  in  Russell -street,  Covtnt- 
Garden,  new  proposals  for  promoting  a  contri- 
bution towards  raising,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds*  to  be  made  on  the  baptizing  of  any  in- 
fant born  in  Wedlock.*  Tho  plan  is  laid  with 
such  proper  regulations,  as  serve,  to  such  as  fall 
in  with  it  for  the  sake  of  their  posterity,  jail  the 
uses,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences,  of  set- 
tlements.  By  tliis  means,  such  whose  fortunes 
depend  up6n  their  own  industry,  or  persooal 
qualifications,  need  not  be  deterred,  by  fear  pf 
poverty,  from  that  state  which  nature  and 'rea- 
son prescribe  to  us,  as  the  fountain  of  the  great- 
est happiness  in  human  life.  The  Censcffs  of 
Rome  had  power  vested  in  them  to  lay  taxes  oi 
the  unmarried ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  show  my 
impartiality  better,  than  in  inquiring  into  tte 
extravagant  privileges  my  brotlwr  bachelors  en- 
joy, and  fine  them  accordingly.  I  shall  not  al- 
low a  single  life  in  one  sex  to  be  reproached, 
and  held  in  esteem  in  tho  other.  It  would  not, 
methinks,  be  amiss,  if  an  old  bachelor,  who 
lives  in  contempt  of  matrimony,  were  obliged 
to  give  a  jwrtion  to  an  old  maid  who  is  willing 
to  enter  into  it  At  the  same  time  I  must  allow, 
that  those  who  can  plead  courtship,  and  were 
unjustly  rejected,  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  celibacy.  But  such  as  pretend 
an  aversion  to  the  whole  sex,  because  they  were 
ill-treated  by  a  particular  female,  and  cover  their 
sense  of  disappointment  in  women  under  a  con- 
tempt of  their  favour,  shall  be  proceeded  against 
as  bachelors  convict    I  am  not  without  hopes, 

*  Hieronymus  FracastoriuB.  mentioned  in  thii  paper, 
a  wlebralfd  ptoysician  and  poet,  and  mucJi  commenW 
for  his  elegance  as  a  Latin  writer,  waa  bora  at  Vftooa 
in  1483.  and  died  in  that  neiKbboarbood,  of  an  apofrie^t 
io  1553,  at  ttie  a(e  of  seventy-one. 
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Iliat  froni  this  eligiit  wi.minB(Bll  the  mtTnirricJ 
men  ortbrtunc,  Uatp.ud  relinoincnt,  will,  wilh- 
out  further  Tlelny,  bccomo  [overs  and  humbts 
■erTiuU  lo  eucli  of  tlieir  ac^uaintunce  as  are 
moHt  Bj^reEsblu  to  tlicin,  under  puiii  of  my  cpn. 
Bures:  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tlie  rest  aftlie  world, 
who  remiio  single  for  feur  of  the  incuiiibrancei 
of  wedlock,  will  become  anbacribcrs  lo  Mr.  C 
ment'i  proposal.  B;  tlicse  meini  we  ahiM  in 
a  moch  more  nunioroiu  account  of  birtliB  in  1 

gu- nil,  than  liny  ever  bofun:  known  in  Gn 
Itoin,  where  merely  lobe  barn  is  a.  distinct! 
of  providence  grtalei  tliin  being  born  lo  a  f 
tune  m  ipother  place. 

Ai  I  WB-s  going  on  [n  tlie  consideration  of 
this  good  Bflice  wllich  Mr.  L'ieinont  proposes  In 
do  his  country,  I  reccdved  llie  fullowing  luller, 
which  seems  (o  be  dictated  by  a  tike  modest  and 
public  spirit,  thai  makes  use  of  me  also  iq  its 
ileiign  of  obliging  mankind  : 

'  Mn.  Bicsetsrxrr, — In  (he  roynl  lottery  lor 
a  million  and  a  half  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
obtaining  ■  prize.  From  beliirc  the  drawing  1 
hod  devoted  ■  tilUi  of  Hrlialevcr  aliould  arise  to 
me  to  charilablu  nscs.  'Accordingly,  I  lalcty 
troubled  you  wilh  mj  rcqui'st  and  commission 
for  placing  hol11a.doicn  youllia  wilb  Mr.  More,*' 
writiDg-niaaler  in  Caatle -street,  to  whom,  il  ia 
■aid,  we  owe  ail  llie  Rne  devices,  flout iehea,  and 
the  composure  of  all  tlie  ]ijales,  for  the  draw- 
ing and  paying  llie  lichetR.  Bo  pleased  thorc- 
fore,  good  air,  to  find  or  malio  leisure  for  com- 
'  plying  Iherewith,  for  I  would'  nol  appear  con- 
oerncd  in  this  imall  matter.  I  un  very  much 
your  humble  ■ervanV^*''' 

It  it  no  aniail  ploosuro  to  observe,  Ihal  in  the 
midot  of  a  very  degencrato  ns",  (lure  are  still 
•pirita  which  retain  their  natural  dipiity,  and 
■mniie  the  good  of  tlioir  felbiw-cipntiivea  :  n>me 
m  njaking  themselves  oaf  I'ul  by  profrs.ied  scr. 


■Wcr 


liberty  lo  discover  even  all  Ifie  aood  I  know  of 
many  men  living  at  this  time,  tiictu  would  want 
nothing  but  a  suitable  historian,  lo  make  tbem 
appear  as  illuatriousasanyofthe  noblest  of  the 
«n«cnt  Greeks  or  Romans-     The  cunning  some 

■  have  used  to  do  bondwimc  anduorthy  actions, llie 
address  to  do  men  surviccs,  and*  escape  Iheir  no- 
tice, has  produced  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
which  have  been  laid  before  mc  during  my 
CcDoorship,  as,  in  the  opinion  ofposteritv,  would 
abatdve  ihia  age  of  all  ils  crimes  and  fo'tlies.  I 
know  no  way  to  deal  wilh  such  delicate  minds 
u  these,  bal  by  assuring  them.  Ihat  when  they 
cease  to  do  good,  I  aliall  lell  oil  Ihe  good  Ihey 
have  done  already-  Let,  Ihcrcliire,  t)ic  benefuc- 
tor  to  the  youths  above-mentioned  continue  such 
bonntios,  upon  pain  of  being  publicly  praised. 
Bnt  there  is  nn  probability  ol'  liis  running  into 
that  hazard;  tor  a  strong  habit  of  virluc  can 
make  men  suspend  the  ri'ceivin?  Ihe  acknow- 

.ledgments  due  to  their  merit,  until  they  aro  out 
of  a  capacity  of  rnceiving  tlicni.  I  oiii  so  very 
mach  charmed  with  accidents  ofthia  kind,  (hat 
I  have  mode  a  colleclion  of  all  the  memorable 
e  things  done  by  private  men  in  my 
A»  a,  specimen  of  ray  manner  of  noting 

Maisty's  'Oriaio  aod  Procr**^  of  Lcllers,' Siro. 
■n.  ii.  f.  103,  ia  some  accouni  of  .Mr.  More. 


such  actions,  take  tlie  (bllowiug  Iragmenl,  out 

of  much  more,  which  is  written  in  ray  year, 
book,  on  llie  remarkable  will  of  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  shall  here  call  Celamico. 

'This  day  died  thai  plain  and  eiceltent man_ 
my  much.honoured  frie 
qncalhcd  hie  whole  esli 


How 

Ihought  the  nearest  rela 
Ihe  resemblance  of  Iheir 
Ho  was  not  mistaken  ir 
cesser,  who  received  the 
ed  good  fortune  with  on 
less  moved  Willi  the  bene 
bcncfoclor. 


Picvcnth  inslani,  the  east 
between  Ihe  hours  of  li 
Court  of  Honour;  where 

stood  as  a  visit,  and  ihe 
being  then  to  he  wholly  i 
prayer  of  llie  plaiDtiff. 
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TlUOTIlT  TREATJIIJ.,gl 

by  several  ladieb  of  his  si 
o  very  rude  affront  oflerc 
tainnienl,  to  which  ho 
Tuesday,  the  seventh  of ', 
tween  Uie  houTs  of  eii 
evening.  Ttio  indictmei 
iaid  Mr.  Trcaloll,  unon 
luppcr,  desired  ihe  ladic 
according  to  Iheir  diHen 
for  that  It  was  the  way  i 
ray  respect  to  years.'  1 
that  tills  produced  an  ' 
Q  the  com|>any  ;  for  Ihat 
tad  pressed  Uigtllier  i'or 
end  of  Iho  table,  immi'dio 

opposite  ;  Ihat  Mrs.  Tron 

'  ,p  hcrsell'de '  ■' 

' '  -  thai  tl 
ht  Imn. 
s,  that  ni 
roandlabIo;thalMrs.I 
sputcd  above  half-an-IlD 
id  that  the  lotlcr  would 
until  it  was  decided  by 
'hich  happrned  to  be  kf 
dicUnent  furllicr  saitit, '  ll 
pany  wFio  sal  down  did  it 
Iglit,  which  Ihey  were  : 
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another  occasion ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mary  Pippe,  an 
old  maid,  was  placed  by  the  onanimous  vote  of 
the  whole  company  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
from  whence  she  had  the  confusion  to  behold 
several  mothers  of  families  among  her  inferiors.* 
The  criminal  alleged  in  his  defence, '  tfiat  what 
he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth,  and  avoid  cere- 
mony ;  and  that  the  ladies  did  not  complain  of 
his  rudeness  until  the  next  morning,  having 
eaten  up  what  he  had  provided  for  them  with 
great  readiness  and  alacrity.*  The  Censor, 
frowriinfir  upon  him,  told  him,  *  that  he  ought 
not  to  discover  so  much  levity  .in  matters  of  a 
serious  nature  ;*  and,  upon  the  jury*s  bringing 
him  in  guilty,  sentenced  him  *  to  treat  the  whole 
assembly  of  ladies  over  again,*  and  to  take  care 
that  he  did  it  with  the  decorum  which  was  due 
to  persons  of  their  quality. 

Rebecca  Shapely,  spinster,  was  indicted  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Smack,  for  speaking  many  words 
reflecting  upon  her  reputation,  and  the  heels  of 
her  silk  .slippers,  which  the  prisoner  had  mali- 
ciously suggested  to  be  ttoo  inches  higher  than 
they  really  were.  The  prosecutor  urged,  as  an 
aggravation  of  her  guilt,  that  the  prisoner  was 
herself  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  forgery  which 
she  had  laid  to  the  prosecutor's  charge ;  for  that 
she,  the  said  Rebecca  Shapely,  did  always  wear 
a  pair  of  steel  bodice,  and  a  false  rump.  The 
Censor  ordered  the  slippers  to  be  produced  in 
open  court,  where  the  heels  were  adjudged  to 
be  of  the  statutable  size.  He  then  ordered  the 
grand  jufy  to  search  the  criminal,  who,  afler 
some  time  spent  therein,  acquitted  her  of  the 
bodice,  but  found  her  guilty  of  the  rump :  upon 
which  she  received  sentence  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases. 

William  Trippet,  esquire,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, brought  his  action  against  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth Prudely,  for  having  refused  him  her  hand, 
as  he  offered  to  lead  her  to  her  coach  from  the 
opera.  The  plaintiff  set  forth,  that  he  had  en- 
tered himself  into  the  list  of  those  volunteers, 
who  officiate  every  night  behind  the  boxes  as 
gentlemen-ushers  of  the  playhouse ;  that  he  had 
been  at  a  considerable  charge  in  white  gloves, 
periwigs,  and  snuff-boxes,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  that  employment,  and  in  hopes  of 
making  his  fortune  by  it  •  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  replied,  that  the  plaintiff  had  given 
out  that  he  was  within  a  month  of  wedding  their 
client,  and  that  she  had  refused  her  hand  to  hioi 
in  ceremony,  lest  he  should  interpret  it  as  a 
promise  that  she  would  give  it  him  in  marriage. 
As  soon  as  the  pleadings  on  both  sides  were 
finished,  the  Censor  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  be 
cashiered  irom  his  office  of  gentleman-usher  to 
the  pUyhouse,  since  it  was  too  plain  that  he  had 
undertaken  it  with  an  ill  design;  and  at  tlie 
same  time  ordered  the  defendant  either  to  marry 
the  said  plaintiff,  or  to  pay  him  half-a-crown  for 
the  new  pair  of  gloves  and  coach-hire  that  he 
was  at  the  expense  of  in  her  service. 

The  lady  Townly  brought  an  action  of  debt 
against  Mrs.  Flambeau,  for  that  the  said  Mrs. 
Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the  lady  Townly, 
and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage  with  sir 
Ralph,  notwithstanding  she,  the  said  lady 
Townly,  had  paid  Mrs.  Flambeau  a  visit  upon 
her  first  coming  to  town.    It  was  urged  in  the 


behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
never  giv^n  her  any  re|rnlar  notipe  of  her  being 
in  town;  that  the  visit  she  alleged  had  been 
made  on  Monday,  which  she  knew  was  a  day 
on  which  Mrs.  Flambeau  was  always  abroad, 
having  set  aside  that  only  day  in  the  week  lb 
mind  the  affairs  of  her  family  :  that  the  servant, 
who  inquired  whether  she  was  at  home,  did  not 
givC'the  visiting  knock  :  that  it  was  not  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  evtoing  :  that 
there  wer6  no  candles  lighted  up :  that  it  was 
not  on  Mrs.  Flambeau*s  day  ;  and,  in  short,  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  essential  points  observ- 
ed that  constitute  a  visit.  She  further  proved 
by  her  porter*s  book,  which  was  groduoed  in 
court,  that  she  had  paid  the  lady  Townly  a 
visit  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  jost 
before  her  leaving  the  town,  in  the  year  seven- 
teen  hundred  and  nine-ten,*  for  which  she  was 
still  creditor  to  the  said  lady  Townly.  To  this 
the  plaintiff  only  replied,  that  she  was  now 
under  covert,  and  not  liable  to  any  debts  con- 
tracted when  she  was  a  single  woman.  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  finding  the  cause  to  be  very  intricate, 
and  that  several  points  of  honour  were  likely,  ta 
arise  in  it,  he  deferred  giving  judgment  upon  it 
until  the  next  session  day,  at  which  time  be  or- 
dered the  ladies  on  his  lefl  hand  to  present  to 
the  court  a  table-of  all  the  laws  relating  to  visits. 

Winifred  Leer  brought  her  action  against 
Richard  Sly  for  having  broken  a  marriage-con- 
tract, and  wedded  another  woman,  afler  he  bad 
engaged  himself  to  marry  the  said  Winifred 
Leer.  She  aUeged,  that  be  had  ogled  her  twice 
at  an  opera,  thrice  in  St  James's  ehurch,  and 
once  at  Powers  puppet-show,  at  which  time  he 
promised  her  marriage  by  a  side-glance^  as  her 
friend  could  testify  that  sat  by  her.  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaff finding  that  the  defendant  had  made  no 
further  overture  of  love  or  marriage,  but  by 
looks  and  ocular  engagement ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  considering  how  very  apt  such  impudent 
seducers  are  to  lead  the  ladies*  hearts  astray, 
ordered  the  criminal  *■  to  stand  upon  the  stage 
in  the  Hay-market,  between  each  act  of  the 
next  opera,  there  to  be  exposed  to  public  view 
as  a  false  ogler.* 

Upon  the  risihg  of  the  court,  Mr.  Bickeirstaff 
having  taken  one  of  these  counterfeits  in  the 
very  fact,  as  he  was  ogling  ^  ledy  of  the  grand 
jury,  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  prosecuted 
upon  the  statute  of  ogling.  He  likewise  directed 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  draw  up  an  edict 
against  these  common  cheats,  that  make  wontea 
believe  they  are  distracted  for  them,  by  starin|r 
them  out  of  countenance,  and  often  blast  a 
lady*s  reputation,  whom  they  never  speak  to, 
by  saucy  looks  and  distant  familiarities. 

No.  263.]     Thursday,  December  14, 1710. 

Minima  contentos  nocte  Britannos. 

Jut.  Sat.  ii.  161. 
Britons  contented  with  tbe  shortest  night. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  December  13 

An  old  friend  of  mine  being  lately  come  to 

•  Not  nineteen,  but  on  tbe  very  last  dav  of  ITtJMO.  U 
was  a  nice  point;  for,  according  lo  tlie  manner  of 
reckoning  at  that  time,  the  year  1710  began  on  tl»  day 
following,  that  is,  on  the  SSth  of  March. 
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tonn,  I  went  to  ue  him  on  Tae8di]>  but,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  tba  erciuDg,  with  k  deuga  to 
■it  with  him  an  houi  or  two,  and  Utk  over  old 
atoricB ;  but  upon  inquiry  afler  liim,  I  lound  he 
was  gone  to-bed.  The  next  morning,  as  nxm 
>B  I  was  lip  and  drcBsed,  and  liad  despalclied.a 
littlo  biuioeiB,  1  came  again  to  mj  friend's 
faouM,  about  ele ten  o'clock,  with  ■  deiiga  to 
renew  m;  visit ;  but  upon  asking  tbr  htm,  his 

Id  short,  I  found  that  m;  {dd-faahioned  iVicnd 
rsUgiouslj'  adhered  to  the  eiimple  of  bi>  Torefa- 
thera,  and  observed  the  same .  ho\irs  that  had 
been  kept  in  the  Tamitj  ever  since  the  conquest. 
It  is  TGij  plain,  that  the  night  was  niuch 
kiogiir  formerly  in  thi»  island  tlian  it  is  at  pre- 
•eot.  Bj  the  night,  I  mean  that  portion  of 
time  which  nature  has  thmwn  into  ilarkneis, 
and  which  the  wisdom  of  mankind  had  farm- 
tilf  d«licalcd.lD  rest  and  ailahce.  This  used 
to  begin  at  eight  o'clock  jn  the  evening,  and 

■  eanclude  at  sii  in  the  mori^ng.  The  curfew, 
or  aifht  o'clock  bell,  waa  the  signal  Ihroughual 
the  nation  tor  patting  out  tlieii  candles  and 
going  to~bed. 

Our  grandmotliera,  though  thoy  were  wont 
to  sit  up  the  last  in  the  fanuly,  were  aJl  of  them 
ftst  aaleep  at  the  same  hours  that  their  daugh- 
ters are  boaj^  at  crimp  and  basset.  Modern 
■tataamen  are  concerting  sphemes,  arid  engaged 
in  the  depth  of  politics,  at  the  time  when  their 
forefathers  were  laid  down  quietly  to  rest,  and 
had  nothing  in  their  heads  but  dreams.  AsVe 
bate  thus  thrown  business  and  pleasure  into  the 
bonrs  of  rest,  and  by  that  means  made  the  oa. 
total  night  bat  half  as  long  as  it  should  be,  we 
■re  (breed  lo  piece  ,it  out  with  a  great  part  of 
tha  morning ;  so  that  near  two  tliirds  of  the  na- 
tion lie  &st  asleep  lor  seieral  hours  in  broad 
day-Ught  Thi*  ircegularily  is  grown  so  very 
ftabionable  at  present,  thai  there   is  scarce  a 

.  lady  of  quality  in  Great  BriUin  thai  ever  aaw 
the  ami  rise.  And,  if  the  humour  increases  in 
proportion  to  wiiat  it  has  dona  of  hte  years',  it 

'  u  not  impoMible  but  OUT  children  may  hear  the 
ball-man  going  about  the  streets  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  watch  making  their 
roonds  until  eleien.  This  unaccountable  dia. 
peaition  in  mankind  to  continue  awake  in  (he 
night,  and  sleep  in  the  sunshinei  has  made  me 
inquire,  whether  the  same  change  of  inclination. 
has  happened  to  any  other  animals  7  Far  this 
reason,  I-desired  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  coun- 
try to  let  m*  know,  whether  the  lark  rises  as 
earl^  as  he  did  formerly ;  and  whether  Ihe  cock 
twgine  to  crow  at  hia  usual  hour.  My  frieud 
bas  answered  me,  <  that  his  poultry  arc  as  re- 
gular as  qver,  and  (hat  all  the  birds  and  l>c"ts 
of  his  neighbourhood  keep  the  same  hours  that 
they  have  observed  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
the  same  which,  in  all  probabihly,  they  have 
keptfcir  these  five  thousand  years.' 

If  you  would  see  the  innovations  thatbave 
been  made  among  us  in  this  particular,  you 
may  only  look  into  the  hours  of  colleges,  where 
they  still  dint  at  tUven,  and  tup  al  six,  which 
were  doubtless  the  hours  of  the  whole  nstion  at 
the  time  when  those  places  were  founded.  But 
at  present,  the  courta  of  Justice  are  scarce 
Bpened  in  Weatnuniler-hatl,  at  the  timt  wbep 


William  Rufus  used  to.go  lo  dinner  in  it.    All 

business  is  driven  forward.  The  land-marks 
of  our  fathers,  if  1  may  so  call  them,  are  re- 
moved, gnd  planted  further 
insomuch,  that  I  am  afraid 
obliged,  if  tliey  eipcct  full  < 
lo  look  any  more  upon  ten  o\ 
ing  as  a  canonical  iiour.  In 
the  dhmcr  has  crept  by  de, 
o'clock  to  IkTte,  and  where 
knows.  .- 

niorial  in  the  behalf  of  Supp< 
setting  ford),  that  tlie  said 
several  encroachments  upon 


II  has  di 


nfrom 


forced  him 
of  midnight;  and,  in  short,  l 
danger  of  being  entirely  conf 
abreakfasL  Those  who  have 
seen  (he  complaints  of  the  1 
upon  account  of  many  iujurii 
of  llie  same  nature,  will  not 
such  a  nioniorial  forced  and  t 
ner  lus  been  thus  postponed, 
kept  back  from  time  (o  time, 
that  it  has  bven  in  conip1i:u: 
business  of  tlie  day,  and  tlm 
observed  a  proportionable  diel 
venerable  proverb,  which  w 
heard  in  our  infancy,  of  '  pu' 
to-bed.  and  laying  the  goose 
was  oTve  of  Uie  /ocubr  sayii 
thers,  but  may  be  properly  v 


candles  1 


I  Ihe  I 


leerful  B 
sures  of  midnight  revels  and 
man  was  only  lo  consult  hii 
choose  lo  live  his  whole  tin 
daylight;  snd  lo  retire  out  < 
silence  and  sleep,  while  Ihe  ri 
wholesome  vapouis  fly  abm 
to  diipene,  moderate,  or  cont 
own'part,  I  value  an  hour  t1 
much  as  common  libertines  1 
night.  When  I  find  myscl 
being,  and  perceive  my  lite  n 
and  at  the  same  time  see  the 
ture  recovered  out  of  the  dl 
state  in  which  it  lay  for  seven 
overflows  with  such  secret 
and  gratitude,  as  are  a  kind 
'    the  great  Author  of  ni  ' 


Ihesi 


.arly  s< 


a  of  tl 


de 


n  all  its  laculties,  and  borne 
supplies  of  animal  spirits,  thai 
in  Kitale  of  youth,  e.speciall' 
terlained  with  the  breath  of  d 
of  birds,  the  dews  that  han| 
and  all  those  other  sweets  o 
peculiar  lo  the  morning. 

Ilia  impossible  tor  a  man  I 
of  being,  this  exquisite  taste 
not  come  into  the  world  beti 
noise  and  hurry ;  i^bo  loses 
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h»  Mill  honn  of  tba  day,  >nd,  immediiitaly 
iiii  firit  gotling  up,  |riun^s  himself  inlo 


B  of  the  poalure  in  which  Adam  is  re- 
ed, and  the  soflnesi  of  Hit  whisper,  ire 
m  in  Ihis  divine  poem,  tliataro-nbove  all 
liief  tu  be  admired  than 


;y,  December  16,  ItiO. 
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This  Giiicciardini  ia 
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conntryoian. 
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majestic  and 
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re  to  have  »r 
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itself  would  n 
d  Iho  bookB  th 
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I  talker,  or  what  ii  gane- 


aent  a  person  for  goin^ 
ruptly,  and  leaving-  a  man 
midst  of  a  diaserUtion.     This 


knoa 


ie-hou» 

inging  lo  it,  who  uUer  Ihair  politi- 
cal essaya,  and  draw  parallel!  out  of  Baker^ 
'Chronicle'  to  almost  everj  part  of  her  tnajet- 
ty's  reign.  It  was  naid  of  two  ancient  aulluTa, 
who  had  very  different  bcantJoB  in  their  styla, 
'  tJiat  if  you  look  ■  word  from  one  of  them.  jo« 
only  spoiled  his  eloqueocs;  but  if  you  took  a 
word  from  the  other,  you  spoiled  his  sflnse.-  1 
have  olWn  applied  Ihelirat  part  of  this  critieinn 
to  several  oftliase  coffee-house  Bpeakera,  nhon 
I  have  at  p'reaent  in  my  thoughla,  though  the 
character  that  ia  jjiven  to  the  last  of  Iliose  an-, 
thors,  ia  what  1  would  recommend  to  (he  imila. 
lion  of  my'toving  coimtrj'inen.  Bu,t  it  Is  Dci 
only  public  places  of  resort,  but  private  clabi 
and  converaationa  over  a, bottle,  that  are  infortBd 
with  this  lofjuacioos  hind  of  animal,  cRpeciBUf 
with  that'  npeciea  which  1  comprehend  nnder 
the  name  of  a  alory-teller.  1  would  eameatlf 
desire  these  |^ntlemen  to  eoaaider,  that  dd 
point  of  wit  or  mirth  qt  the  end  of  ■  vlory  can 
atone  for  the  half  hour  that  hag  been  lost  beibn 
llity  como  at  it.  I  woilld  likcwiEC  lay  it  home 
to"  their' seritms  consideration,  whether  they 
think  tliat  evsry-man  in  (he  company  has  not 
a  riaht  to  speak  .as  well  as  themselves  ?  and 
wlietlier  they  do  not  tliink  tlioy  are  invading 
another  man's  properly,  when  they  entrant  tb« 
time  which  should  be  divided  equally  aiDOD; 
(he  company  to  (heir  own  private  uae  T 

Whal  niiikea  tl.is  evil  the  much  groafjer  in 
conversation  is,  that  theiie  humdrum  companioA 
seldom  endeavour  to  wind  up  tJieir  narrvtion. 
inloapointormirlhor  in irtrucdon,  which  might 
make  soiiie'nmends  for  the  tediouaness  of  them  ;^ 
but  tliink  tiiey  have  a  right  to  tell  any  thing  that' 
has  happened  within  their  memory.  They  look 
upon  niaOer  of  fact  to  be  a  tuffirirnt  foiindatioa 
(brastory,  and  give  as  alon^  account  of  things, 
not  because  they  are  entertaining  ot  Burprieing, 
bat  because  they  are  true. 

My  ingenious  kinsman,  Mr.  Honiphrj  W^ 
staff;*  used  (o  Bay, '  the  lift  of  man  is  too  ahMt 
for  a  story-teller.' 

Methiisalem  might  be  hsif  an  tranr  in  lellbig 
what  o'clock  it  was:  but  as  lor  ns  poslihiTiana, 
we  ought  to  do  every  thing  in  haste ;  and  in  our 
EipcechcB,  as  well  as  actions,  remember  that  one 
lime  is  ehorf.  A  man  that  talks  foca  quarler 
of  an  hour  together  in  company,  if  I  meet  him 
fretHPnllv,  takes  up  a  great  part  of  my  Bpan. 
\  qiiatte'r  of  an  hour  may  be  reckonni  tba 
iglit-arnl-forlielh  part  of  a  day,  a  day  the  three 
huifflred  and  sixtietJi  part  of  a  year,  and  a  year 
nd  tenth,  part  of  life.  Bv  IhU 
moral  arithmetic,  supposing  a  man  to  be  in  ths 

"'   g  world  one  third  parlof  the  day,  whoever 
another  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  hcartnf. 
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makes  him  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  the  fear 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  his  convei^able  life. 

I  would  establish  but  one  great  general  rule 
to  be  observed  in  all  con  versa  tion,  which  is  this, 
*  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves^ 
but  those  that  hear  them.'  This  weuld  make 
them  consider,  whether  what  they  speak  be 
worth  hearing ;  whether  there  be  either  wit  or 
scnsck  in  what  they  are  about  to  say  ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when,  the  place 
where,  and  the  person  to  whom,  it  is  spoken. 

For  the  utter  eztirsation  of  these  orators  and 
story 'tellers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  great 
pests  of  society,  I  have  invented  a  watch  which 
divides  the.  minute  into  twelve  parts,  after  the 
same  manner  that  the  ordinary  watches  are  di- 
vided into*  hours  :  and  will  endeavour  (o  get  a 
patent,  which  shall  oblige  every  club  or  oompa- 
ny  to  provide  themselves  with  one  of  these 
watches,  that  shall  lie  upon  the  table  as  an  hour 
glass  is  oilen  ptaccd  near  the  pulpit,*  to  measure 
out  the  length  of  a  discourse.  • 

I  shall  be  willing  to  allow  a  man  one  round 
of  my  watch,  that  is,  a  whole  minute,  to'  speak 
in  ;  but  if  he  exceeds  that  time,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  of  th6  company  to  look  upon  the 
watch,  orXo  call  him  down  to  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  ban  make 
it  appear  he  is  turned  of  threescore,  he  may 
take  two,  or,  if  he  pleases,  three  rounds,  of  the 
watch  without  giving  offence.  Provided,  also, 
that  this  rule  be  not  construed  ta  extend  to  the 
fair  sex,  who  shall  still  be  at  liberty  Uf  talk  by 
the  ordinary  watch  that  is  now  in  use.  I  wocdd 
likewise  earnestly  recommend  this  little  auto- 
maton,  which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the  pock- 
et without  any  incumbrance,  to  all  such  as  are 
troubled  with  this  infirmity  of  speech,  that  upon 
pulliug  out  their  watches,  they  may  have  fre- 
Goant  occasion  to  consider  what  they  are  doing, 
iSid  by  that  means  cut  the  thread  of  the  story 
short,  and  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  this  watch,  with  a  paper  of  direcfions 
bow  to  use  it,  is  sold  at  Charles  LillieV  * 

I  am  afraid  a  Tatler  will  be  thought  a  very 
nnproper  paper  to  censure  this  humour  of  being 
talkative ;  but  I  would  have  my  readers  know, 
th^t  there  is  a  great  difference  between  tattle 
and  loquacity,  as  I  shall  show  at  large  in  a  fol- 
lowing lucubration ;  it  being  my  design  to  throw 
awaj  a  candlo  upon  that  subject,  in  order  to  ex- 
jdain  the  whole  art  of  tattling  in  all  its  branch- 
es and  subdivisions 


Na  265.]      Tuesday,  DecemUr  19,  1710. 

Arbiter  hie  igitur  fketus  de  lite  Jocosa. 

Odd.  Met.  iii.  331. 
— — ^-^— —  Him  tlwrofore  thoycreali; 
Tbesoy'rei^  uinpirc  of  thuir  lirull  debate. 

CONTINUATroV  OF  THR  JOTTRNAL  OF  THE 

coi;rt  of  honour,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  court  was  sat,  the  ladies  of 
Um  bench  presented,  according  to  order,  a  table 

•  Tin  annotator  rcineinliers  bit  havih;  seen  land- 
flashes  ascd  fur  tlie  nauir*  piirpoae  in  the  principal  ctiiircli- 
es  of  ■  town  of  ebnsidi'nible  note  ;  and  it  im  very  proba- 
kto  Xhmx  thi*  cu«tnm  i»  not  yet  entirely  laid  aside  in  tbe 
leaaotaf  parts  of  ttrcM  Briioia. 


of  all  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  visits 
and  visiting-days,  methodically  digested  under 
then*  respective  heads,  which  the  censor  ordered 
to  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  business  of  the  day. 

Hcnrv  Heedless,  esquire,  was  indicted  bj 
colonel  Pouchy,  of  her  majesty  *s  trained- bands, 
upon  aft  action  of  assault  and  battery  ;  for  that 
he,  the  said  Mr.  Heedless,  having  espied  a  fea- 
ther upon  the«ehoulder  of  the  said  colonel,  struck 
it  off  gently  with  the  end  of  a  walking-staff,  va- 
lue three  pence.  It  appeared,  that  the  prosecu- 
tor did  not  think  himself  injured  until  a  few 
days  afler  the  aforesaid  blow  was  given  him ; 
but  that  having  ruminated  with  himself  for  se- 
veral days,  and  conferred  upon  it  with  other  offi- 
cars  of  the  militia,  he  concluded  that  he  had  in 
effect  been  cudgelled  by  Mr.  Heedless,  and  that 
he  ought  to  resent  K  accordingly.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecutor  alleged,  that  the  shoulder  was 
the  tenderest  part  in  a  man  of  honour ;  that  it 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to  a  stick;  and  that 
every  touch  of  it,  with  any  thing  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a  cane,  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
wound  in  that  part,  and  a  violation  of  the  per- 
son's honour  who  received  it.  Mr.  Heedless  re- 
plied, *  that  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  kind- 
ness to  the  prosecutor,  as  not  thinking  it  proper 
for  him  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  trained- 
bands  with  a  feather  upon  his  shoulder  ;*  and 
further  added,  *  that  the  stick  he  had  made  use 
of  on  this  occasion  was  so  Very  small,  that  the 
prosecutor  copid  not  hav^  felt  it  had  he  broken 
it  on  his  shoulders.*  The  censor  hereupon  di- 
rected the  jury  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
the  stitff,  for  that  a  great  deal  would  depend 
upon  that  particular.  Upon  which  he  explained 
to  them  the  different  degrees  of  offence  that 
might  be  given  by  the  toi^cfa  of  crab-tree  from 
that  of  cane,  aqd  by  Xhe  touch  of  cane  from 
that  of  a  plain  hazle  .stick.  The  jury,  afler  a 
short  perusal  o^  the  staff,  declared  their  opinion 
by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  *  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  staff  was  British  oak.*  The  cen.<:or 
then  observing  that  there  was  some  dust  on  the 
skirts  of  the  criminal's  coat.  Ordered  the  prose- 
cutor  to  beat  it  off  with  the  aforesaid  oaken 
plant;  *and  thus,*  said  the  censor,/  I  shall  de- 
cide this  cause  by  the  law  of  retiliation.  If 
Mr.  Heedless  did  the  colonel  a  good  ofiice*,  the 
colonel  will  by  this  means  return  it  in  kind ; 
but  if  Mr.  Heedless  should  at  any  time  boast 
that  he  had  cudgelled  the  colonel,  or  laid  his  staff 
over.his  shoulders,  the  colonel  might  boast, in  his 
turn,  that  ho  has  bru^ed  Mr.  Heedless's  jacket, 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  an  ingenious  author,  that 
he  has  rubbed  him  down  with  an  oaken  towel.* 

Benjamin  |(usy,  of  London,  merchant,  was 
indicted  by  Jasper  Tattle,  esquire,  for  having 
puUed  out  his  watch,  and  looked  upon  it  thrico 
while  the  said  esquire  Tattle  was  giving  him  an 
accoiURt  of  the  funeral  of  the  said  esquire  Tat- 
tle's first  wife.  The  prisoner  alleged  in  his  de- 
fence, that  he  was  going  to  buy  stocks  at  tho 
time  when  he  met  the  prosecutor  ;  and  that, 
during  the  story  of  the  prosecutor,  the  said 
stocks  rose  ahove  two  per  cent,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  further 
brought  several  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  said 
Jasper  Tattle,  esquire,  Vas  a  most  notorious 
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re  he  met  tha  prisoner,  he 

c  primnier'B  acqunintance 
lia  lawful  business,  wilh 
»nd  niBrringc;  oiij  ll:ut 
lier  bf  tiic  button  of  liia 
;,  until  'he  )uii  heard  fe- 
d  contrivanccH  of  the  pra- 
10  wm«  a  boj  of  about  five 
:  nhole  matter,  Mr.  Bick. 

to  the 
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opay  di 


very* 


nceededin 
biuineia  of  luuikind,  he 
him  for  eyar;  quarter  of 
«,  and  regnUtc  the  raid 
time  of  the  petnoii  bo  in. 
be  tnotu  or  leis  precioua.' 
;hl,  was  indicted  by  Peter 

not  relurninr  the  bow 
lie  add  Teter  Doub)o,  on 
instant,  at  the  plnyhoum 
Cho  prisuner  denied  the 
vr,  und  allcecd  in  his  de. 
or  would  ollentimes  la 
it  when  he  bowed  to  1 
lid  take  no  notice  of  it, 
hat  >at  quite  on  the  oth 
rise  alleged,  that  several 
I  of  the  prosecutor,     ' 
uarlcr  of  bq  hour, 
ly  to  him.  would  ni 

bow.     1'be    censo 
i  of  the  prosecutor*! 
len  he  talked  luthe 
',  found  reasdn  to  suipecl 
1st  in  hia  sijrht,  which. 


The  c 

r,  that  he  might  nt 


any  body  whom  he  did 


Honour.'  It  appeared, 
iken  up  in  the  street  aa 
Urt  in  their  way  to  the 
i-hoasc.  The  criminals 
for  themselves,  but  lliat 
wule  a  challenge  which 
before  the 'Court  of  Ho- 
he  censnr 'finding  some 


jrl  believe  them,  ordered 
bed  by  llift  grand  jury, 
e  upon  the  one,  and  two 
a  oilier.  The  brea>t.pUtc 
:d  to  be  hiiijg  upon  a  peg 
tribunal,  and  the  paper 
Bfor  the  use  ofloM  clerk, 
miaals  to  button  up  their 
leaMd,  proceed  to  Iheir 
!  bollt  went  very  quietly 
itired  to  Uwir  respective 
len  adjourned  until  after 

CHARLES  LILLIE. 


Frrnn  my  mea  Aparimenl,  Dteemhr  S9. 
It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to  '  The  sit  nt 
living  and  dying,'  il'any  one  would  write  'The 
art  of  growing  old,'  and  leach  men  to  reiiga 
thcic  pretensions  to  Che  pleasure^  and  gallanlriei 
of  youth  in  proportion  to  tiie  site  ration  theyfisd 
in  Ihemsclvei  by  the  approaali  of  age  and  in- 
firmities. The  inlirniities  of  this  stage  of  lift 
would  be  Diucli  lewcr,  if  we  did  not  \osa  Oat 
which  attend  the  mora  vigorous  and  aclin  put' 
of  our  daysj  but  instead  of  studying  lobe  kuct, 
or  being  contented  with  our  preeCnt  ibiliej,  dis 
ambition  of  man;  of  us  is  olio  to  be  the  unK 
sort  of  fools  we  jbrmcrly  have  liceD.  I  bm 
oUan  argued,  aa  1  am  ■  prolesaed  lover  of  vo- 
men,  that  our  sex  grows  old  with  a  mucliwans 
grace  tlian  the  other  doesj  snd  have  ever  been 
of  opinion,  that  there  are  more  w^.plcaieiiolil 
women  than  old  men.  I  thought  it  agood  rev 
soil  for  this,  that  the  ambition  of  the  Inir  au 
being  confined  to  advantageous  marriigci,  or 
shinmg  in  the  eyes  of  men,  their  ports  vert 
over  sooner,  and  eonseqiienlly  the  errors  in  tbs 
perlbrmancesofthem.  The  conversation  of  this 
evening  has  not  convinced  me  of  the  contrary ; 
fat  one  or  two  Ibp-women  shall  not  make  a  bt 
lanco  for  the  crowds  of  ooicombs  among  ow. 
selves,  divereified  according  to  Uic  diSereul  par. 

Keturning  home  tiiia  evenmg  a  little  ketat 

my  assy  chnir,  stirred  the  fire,  and  strokeil  taf 
est,  but  1  heard  somebody  come  rumhllDg  A 
stairs.  I  saw  my  door  opened,  and  n  buiul 
figure  sdvajicing  towards  ine,  ao  fintasliia% 
put  logetlier,  that  il  was  some  minutes  belbrel 
discovered  it  to  be  my  old  and  intimate  rrienil, 
Sam  Trusty.  Immediately  I  rose  up,  and  pliced 
iiim  in  my  own  seat ;  a  compliment  I  pay  In 
few.  The  first  thing  ho  uttered  wsa,  ■  litic, 
fetcli  me  a  cup' of  yoar  cherry- brandy. bsioK 
to  ask  nny  question.'  lie  driuk  a 
luslj  drnuglil,  sal  ailent  for  some  time,  snd  it 
Isst  broke  out;  '  I  am  come,'  quoth  he,  'loin- 
suit  thee  for  an  old  fantastic  dotard,  as  thou  art, 
defending  the  women.  I  hata  this  tn- 
ning  visited  two  widows,  who  nra  bow  in  Ibtl 
state  I  have  oflen  Iieard  you  call  ui  o/lcr-li/i,' 
suppose  you  mean  bj  it,  an  existence  wlucb 
rows  out  of  psst  entertainments,  and  is  sh  un- 
imoly  delight  in  the  satisfactions  which  Ibej  ^ 
nee  set  their  hearts  upon  loo  much  to  be  era 
ble  to  relinquish.  Have  but  patience,'  conti- 
ued  he,  •  until  I  give  you  a  suceinet  account  of 
my  ladies,  and  of  this  night's  adventure-  Thnj 
"  luch  of  an  age,  but  very  different  in  Ihai 
elcra.  The  one  of  them,  with  all  Ibo  ti 
vances  which  years  have  madb  upon  bar.  goss 
'  I  certain  romsDticuNul  of  love  and  frifnt- 
hieh  she  feii  into  lOv^  toyi'  i  0>^^ 
ansferred  Uie  amorri —  ~- 
first  years  to  the.  IoY«  of  ci 


toui>;  tba.«i« 
pj^ons  of  ba 
iea,  pett*,  and  ft- 
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juBl  by,  ■ 


Tourites,  with  which  she  » ilwijs  vurroumded ; 
bat  Ihe  ^nius  of  each  of  them  will  beat  appeal 
by  the  Recount  of  nhut  happened  to  mo  at  (heii 
^KKmeK.  About  five  this  afternoon,  being  tired 
with  (tudj,  the  treother  iniiling,  and  time  lyiii| 
a,  little  upon  my  hands,  I  rcaolved.'at  the  inali 

Eation  of  m]|  evil  genius,  to  visit  them;  their 
usbands  having  been  our  conlempatariei.  This 
I  thought  I  coiUido  without  much  troubli  , 
Ik^  live  in  the  very  aeil  stTeet.  I  went  first  to 
laj  Udj  Camomile ;  and  the  butler,  who  had 
lived  long  in  the  family,  and  eoen  mo  often  in 
hit  master's  time,  ualiered  me  very  civilly  into 
tbe  parlour,  and  told  mo  Uiough  my  lady  had 
g'ma  strict  ordcia  to  bo  denied,  he  was  ^ure  I 
might  be  admitted,  end  bid  the  black  boy  ac- 
quaint  his  lady  that  1  was  eome  to  wait  upon 
ber.  In  the  window  lay  two  letlsrs,  one  broke 
open,  the  other  fVesh  sealed  with  a  wafbr :  tbe 
first  directed  to  the  divine  Counelia,  the  second 
lo  the  channkig  Lucinda ;  but  both,  by  tbe  i 
dented  characters,  appeared  to  have  bDOn  wi 
by  vary  onsteady  hnDds.  Such  uncommon  a 
drenes  increaaed  my  curioiity,  and  pat  me  u 
on  aaklng  my  old  friend  the  bntlar,  if  he  kne 
wBo  thoee  persons  were?  •  Very  well,'  saya  he, 
'this  is  from  Mrs.  Furbish  to  my  lady,  an  oli^ 
school-fellow  and  great  crony  of  hsr  Jadyahipa 
and  this  the  answer.'  I  ioqmred  in  what  count; 
■lie  lived.  *  Oh  dear  '.'  says  be, 
the  neigh bonrhood.  *hy,  she 
moTDin^,  uid  that  letter  came  end  was  answer- 
ed wilhm  these  two  bouts.  They  have  taken 
■n  odd  fancy,  you  muat  know,  lo  call  one  Mio- 
tber  hard  names ;  but,  for  all  tliat,  they  love  one 
■Dotlwr  baeely.'  Bv  this  time  the  boy  returned 
with  his  tody's  humble  service  to  me,  desiring  I 
would  excuse  her ;  Ibr  she  could  not  possibly 
■M  n>e,  nor  any  body  else,  for  it  wu  opera- 

*  '  Hethinks,'  ssyp  I,  such  innocent  fblEy  as  two 
old  women's  courtship  to  each  other,  ehoald 
rather  make  you  merry  than  put  you  out  of  hu- 
mour.' '  Peace,  good  Isaac,'  says  he,  '  no  in- 
tormption,  1  beseech  you.'  I  got  soon  to  Mrs. 
Feeble's;  she  that  w$s  formerly  Betty  Frisk; 
Toa  must  needs  remember  her;  Tom  Feeble  of 
Biuen  Noes  fell  in  love  «i[b  her  for  her  floe 
dancing.  Well,  Hre.  Ursula,  without  further 
ceremoify,  car|^cs  me  directly  up  to  her  mie. 
tretn's  chamber,  where  I  found  her  environed  by 
tool  of  the  most  mischievous  animals  that  can 
evar  infeet  a  family  1  an  old  shock  dog  with  one 
eye,  a  mcHikey  chsJnod  lo  one  side  of  the  chim- 
ney, a  great  graji  squirrel  to  the  other,  and  a 
Krot  waddling  m  the  middle  of  the  room, 
werer,  lor  a  while,  all  was  in  a  profound 
tranqoillilT.  TIpon  the  mantle-tree,  Ibr  I  am  a 
pretty  curious  observer,  stood  a  pot  oTIambetive 
electuary,  with  a  stick  of  liquorice,  and  uear  it 
a  phialof  rose-tvater,and  ponderoftulty.  Upon 
the  table  lay  a  pipe  filled  with  bctony  and  coll's- 
fcot,  a  roll  of  wai-candie,  a  silver  spilling-pot, 
and  a  Seville  -orange.  The  tady  was  placed  in 
a  large  wicker  chair;  and  her  feet  wrapped  up 
In  'tiannel,  BU]ipoTted  by  cuibions  ;  and  in  this 
attitude,  would  yea  believe  it,  Isaac,  was  she 
reading  a  romasce  wiUi  fpeclaclea  on.  The 
first  compliments  ovi;r,  as  she  was  industiiausly 
■odeavonring  to  enter  upon 
3  11 


lent  nt  of  couglimg  seized  her.  This  awaketi 
Shock,  and  in  a  trice  the  whole  rootn  was  In  on 
uproar;  Ibr  the  dog  barked,  the  sqnirret  aqaeal. 


the  monkey  cluttered,  the  parrot  screamed, 
1  Ursula,  lo  appease  Iheoi,  was  more  'clamar> 


-ud  Ursula,  IOB)>|nni« 

nus  than  all  the  rest. 

how  any  harsh  noise  afl 

what  I  mffered  fr«n  t 

discordant  sounds.     A1 

'i  quiet  restored  :  a  c 

filed  his  homy  beak,  as 
'~  one  of  my  heels,  just 

being  within  Ihe  monl 
off  my  now  bob-wig,  i 
apples  that  were  roast 
£re.  I  waa  nimbts  enc 
farther  dsmage  than  m 
it  on  i  and  composing  n 
1  draw  my  chair  towar 
chimney.  The  good  I 
recovered  breath,  empb 
sand  apologies,  and,  wt 
a  Dumerons  train  of  Wi 
fortune.  In  the  middli 
sometliing  scratching 
ing  what  it  should  be,  C 
'<ilo  my  coat  pockeL    , 

love  him  from  his  bn 
.jeet  ihrough  the  flesh; 
This  gave  me  an  ineip 
gary  water  was  immec 
It,  and  niid-bealan'  a 
blood.  The  lady  renes 
ing  now  out  of  all  palie 
leave,  and  hobbling  doi 
haste,  I  set  my  foot  ful 
1own  we  came  to  the  I 

oy  friend  ooncladed  hi 


Fram  my  oun  Apar 

I  ntvB  heard  that  it  i 
'onluale  of  several  orde 
o  shut  themselves  up  i 
.'car,  not  only  from  lh< 
rr«m  Ihemtmbcrsoflh 
I  pass  away  several  da 
tling  accounts  between 
■ouls,  in  canceling 
ring  their  central 
future.    Such  slated  tii 
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lofltert&in  rtligious 
in  all  civil  gorerninai 
orahipped,  or  whatever 
That  which  ms;  be 
Wi  loUllj'  aeg\ec1ed  and 
md  determiiKiJ  to  nme 

luilabls  to  every  day  of 
.  likely  to  be  performed, 

L)ur  church  ban  accotd- 


icription, , 
;  caU  upor 
B  tlifl  gre 


9   of  d 


nd,  if  I  D 


bled,  under  >(Qicliinw,  which  al  tbil  time  t^ 
heavy  apoo  him,  ive  we  him  (upported  b;  Uia 
■ease  of  hia  integrity,  hii  zeal,  hit  devolkil, 
and  hia  love  Id  maiikind ;  which  giCB  him  i 
much  higher  figure  in  the  niindi  of  thinking 
men,  than  that  greatneas  had  done  froni  whici 
he  wu  fallen.  I  ahalf'beg  leave  to  wrilcJiwi 
the  prayer  itself.  wiUi  the  title  »ilh  it,  tn  itvu 

hia  own  hand;  not  being  able  to  furniah  mj 
readera  with  an  flDtetlaimDent  more  tuiltbla  u 
lhi>  *olemn  time. 

[    J  Prayer, 


T  FfaJm,  made  by  mj  Lerd  Baoi, 
ChancelUn-qf  £ngJaiuJ. 
I  former  pppera,  that  the  '  Moat  graaioua  Lord  God,  my  mercifn!  Fi- 
'  ■'  !r ;  from  my  youlh  up  my  Creator,  mjBfc 
emer,  my  Caniforter.  Thou,  O  Lard,  eaati- 
I  piety  and  firlue.  It  eat  and  aoarchest  the  deptba  and  aecreti  of  il 
allow,  how  those  in  our  i  hearta  :  Ihou  acknowledgest  tlie  upright  rf 
een  unqueatianably  the  i  heart ;  tliou  judgest  the  faypocrilo ;  thou  pu- 
''      iw ledge,  were    derest  men's  liioughta  and  dolnga  a>  inata- 


I  forti 


i,lan 


inity  a. 


jtbahiJ 


yiunlry.  |  a  line  ; 

Bhining  examplea  from  from  thee, 
becauae  prieil-craft  ia  .<  ■  Remember,  O  Lord  '.  how  thy  Htnnt  bUh 
ivery  cavilling,  empty  ,  walked  before  theu  ;  remember  what  I  haie  &■( 
hat  all  the  laymen  who  Bought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  rat  la- 
iin  ordiaanr  geniua  in  [  lentiona.  I  have  loved  thy  aasetnbliea,  I  hin 
the  gtor;  of  iheir  timea.  i  mourned  for  the  diiiaiona  of  thy  church,  I  han 
were  filled  with  immor-  delighted  in  the  hrighlneM  of  thy  lanetDarj. 
of  future  rewards,  and  Tiiia  vine,  which  thy  right  hand  hath  plulid 
ful  (nbiniBsion  to  ill  the  ,  in  Itia  naCian,  1  have  ever  prayed  unto  tbn  Ihtf 
ligion.  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain,  ul 

imir  instance  sir  Fran- !  that  it  might  stretch  her  branchei  to  the  •«•> 
the  Hood  a.     The  state  and  bread  of  iha 
1    poor  and  epprcased  have  been  precious  in  miM 
eyesj  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardnMstf 
rt ;  I  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed,  pio- 
ed  the  good  of  all  men.     If  any  have  hsc« 
enemies,  I   thought   not  of  them,  neithd 
'    halh  the  aun  slmost  eel  upon  my  diapleinis; 
,    but  I  hsve  been,  as  a  dove,  free  from  superflailj 
aneaa.     Thy    creatures   have  bea 
I    my  books,  but  thy  acriplurea  much  more.   I 
'  Bve  sought  ihee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  pl- 
ena ;  hut  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  templei    ' 
'  Thousands  hava  been  my  eint.  and  lea  Ibm- 
-   sands  my  tranBgressiona,  but  th]|sancIifialio' 
'    have  remained  with  me,  and  my  heart,  throogk 
.    thy  grace,  halh  been  an  nnquencbed  coal  npol 
'  "line  alUr. 

'O  Lord,  my  strength!  I  have  linaeinyyMiUi 
let  wiOi  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fiUArl; 
omposaiona,  by  thy  comfortable  chssliMiaeDK 
and  by  thy  most  viaiUe  providence.  As  ll? 
f  lavoura  have  increaaed  upon  me,  so  havt  Ihj 
rrectioDS  ;  ao  ai  thou  hast  bean  always  uair 
B,  O  Lord  !  and  ever  as  my  worldly  bleaaingt 
were  eialled,  so  secret  darts  from  thre  inn 
pierced  me ;  and  when  I  have  ascended  be^ 
men,  I  have  descended  in  humiliation  befcca 
thee.  And  now,  when  I  Ihooght  moat  of  pesM 
and  honour,  thy  hand  is  hciry  upon  ma,  sod 
hath  humbled  me  according  to  thy  'c™* 
loving-kindness,  keeping  me  nil  in  tby  talhsrif 
school,  not  as  a  bastard,  but  as  a  chiU.  Jint  si* 
thy  judgments  apon  ma  ror  my  aim,  which  in 
more  in  numher  than  the  santu  of  the  aga,  bat 


(or  greatneas  of  geniui 
■■Age,  did  honour  to  hii 
d  almoat  say  to  human 
isied  at  once  all  those    ) 
which    were    divided   i 
ilhora  of  antiquity. 

'all  the  beautiful  lights, 
■nenta   of  Ciee         " 

if  reason,  force  of  style, 

rked  in  several  parts  t 
gh  insight  into  philoti 
ver,  and  that  a  smattei 
iices  such  a  race  of  dei 
tile  profligate  writers  < 

11^  not  ao  much  for  thei 
ant  of  learning. 
led  to  find,  among  the    ( 
nary  man,  a  prayer  of  ti 
icb  fiur  the  elevation  of  e 

ns  to  have  been  the 
h  covers  a  multitude  of 


ripped, him  of  al!  those 
h  a  long  series  of  merits 
But  in  this  prayer,  at 
!    fittd  him   prostrating 
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hitvs  no  proportion  to  thf  mercim  ;  far  vhit  i 
the  ■■□dBofthe  wiT  Earth,  henvpti!,  und 
theae  uc  notliing  to  thy  mercies.     Bi-Kidcs  i 
iDDumorabte  sins,  J  confess  l>erare  Chefl^  (iiD 
am  debtor  to  tbce  Ibr  the  gncioua  Ulen[  of  thy 
gifts  end  graces,  irhicb  1  hare  neillier  put  into 
«  napkin,  nor  put  it  as  I  oiij^ht,  to  exchangers, 
ivhere  it  mi^ht  have  maHe  t>?Bt  profit,  bnl  a' 
mpeat  it  ia  Uiingi  for  which  I  was  least  fit ;  i 
may  trulj  say,  my  soul  hath  besn  a  stran jet 
the  course  of  my  piigrima^.     Be  rDerciful  i 
la  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and 
ceiTe  ma  ualo  Ihy  boaom,  or  guide  me  in  thy 


No.  S68.]       Tutidas,  DecmibtT  SG,  1710. 


ir  JVavti. 

n  Apartment,  DtcemitriiS. 

At  my  cominjr  horns  last  ni^ht,  1  fbuad  upon 
my  labia  the  following  pelitijn  or  project,  sent 
me  from  Lloyd's  coftee-houae  in  the  city,  with 
s  proienl  of  port  wine,  which  had  been  bought 

•  T»  haae  Bickerttalf,  Etqairi,  CcRMr  ^ 

Grtat  Britaia. 

■  Uojd'i  Coffbc  hon^e,  IxiBibanl-rtrBet,  Dbc.  S3. 

'  We,  the  cnstomers  of  this  coffee-honse,  ob- 
eerving  that  you  have  taken  into  your  Consider- 
ation the  great  roiichiers  daily  done  in  thie  city 
by  coffee-house  orators,  do  humbiv  beg-  leave 
lo  represent  to  you,  that  Ihia  coETre-^ouse  being 
provided  with  ■  pulpit  for  the  benefit  of  such 
auctions  that  are  frequenttv  made  in  this  place, 
it  ia  out  caBtom,apon  tlie  first  coining  id  of  the 
Dewa,  to  order  a  youth,  who  officiates  as  the 
'  Kidney  of  the  co&ce.houae,  tu  gel  into  the  pul- 
[Mt,  and  read  every  paper  with  a  load  and  dis- 
tinct voice,  while  the  whole  audience  are  sipping 
their  reapectii*  liquors.  We  do,  therelbre,  sir, 
bumbly  propose,  (hat  there  be  a  pulpit  erected 
within  every  cafTee-house  of  this  city  and  the 
adjacent  parts ;  that  one  of  the  waiters  nf  the 
OoS^-bouse  be  nbminated  as  reader  to  Ihc  said 
pnlpit;  that  afler  the  news  of  the  day  hns  hi  en 
pablished  by  the  said  lecturer,  soinc  piiiitii  i^n 
of  good  note  do  ascend  into  the  said  pulnit ; 
and,  ider  having  chosen  Ibr  his  ti-xt  any  article 
of  the  said  news,  that  he  do  e«taLlish  the  au- 
thority of  such  article,  clear  the  doubts  that  may 
arise  thereupon,  compare  it  with  parallel  texts 
in  other  papers,  advance  upon  it  wholesome 
points  of  doctrine,  and  draw  from  it  sniufary 
oonclosions  for  the  bencRt  and  edification  of  all 
that  hear  him.  We  do  likewise  humbly  propose, 
that  □pon  any  such  politician's  quitting  the 
palpit,he  shall  be  succeeded  by  any  other  orator 
that  finds  himsslf  moved  by  the  same  public 
■pirit,  who  shall  be  at  fiill  liberty  either  lo  en- 
lorc«  or  overtiiTow  what  the  other  has  said  before 


him,  and  may  in  the  earn/ 
cecded  by  any  other  politici' 
the  same  liberty,  confirm  o/  *  ■' 
strengthen  or  invalidate  hli 
upon  his  schemes,  or  bkcI  i 
We  do  likiwiee  further  pro] 
■on,  of  what  age  and  rask  a 
cavil  at  any  papor  that  has 
forth    open    it   longer    thar 

the  pnlpit,  there  to  make  g 
he  has  suggested  upon  the 
wise  furtlicr  propose,  thnl  i 
orator  in  the  ordinary  cofTee- 
whether  it  be  upon  peace  i 


with    L 
This,  8 


red  to  take  -h 
we  humbly  presu 
sure  put  a  slop  to  Ihoai 
,  who  would  not  dare  I 

iner  before  a  whole  con 


quiet  of  her  majesty's  Bubje< 

I  do  heartily  concur  n 
friends  of  the  above.mentio 
these  their  proposals :  and,  li 
there  may  be  reaaone  to  put 
to  the  grievance  complainei 

pits  can  be  erected,  every  or 
self  within  the  bar,  and  fi 
whataoaver  he  shall  think 
public  good. 

And  further,  because  I  an 

the  suppressing  of  itvry-ttll 
in  alt  ordinary  conveisalior 
insist,  that  in  every  private 
meeting  over  a  bottle,  there  I 
chair  placed  at  the  table  ;  a 
any  one  begins  a  long  tlory. 
course  beyond  the  space  of 
forthwith  thrust  into  the  si 
less  upon  any  of  the  compai 
the  chair,'  he  brsaks  off  abn 

There  are  two  species  of 
]ng  any  thine  "'ft  hax  bvo 
I  would  picnipt  from  the  di' 


And,  therefore,  would  give 
lo  talk  in,  as  would  be  allowi 
of  persons  ho  represents,  wi 

impany  which  they  div 
vided,  howeVer,  th(t  the  aaid 

^I^Mance  whalfoet 
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^ 
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devjns  own  particular  opinion,  lang^aage,  or  cha- 
tiecter. 

/  I  would  likewise,  in  the  second  place,  grant 
an  exemption  from  the  elbow-chair  to  any  per- 
son  who  treats  the  company,  and  by  piat  means 
may  be  supjiosed  to  pay  for  his  andience.  A 
guest  cannot  take  it  ill,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to 
talk  in  his  turn  by  a  person  whp  puts  his  mouth 
to  a  better  employment,  and  stops  it  with  good 
beef  and  mutton.  In  this  case  the  guest  is  very 
agreeably  silenced,  and  seems  tb  hold  his  tongue 
under  that  kind  of  bribery  whi^ch  the  ancients 
called  bps  in  lingtui.* 

Ilrl  can  once  extirpate  the  race  of  solid  and 
substantial  humdrums,  I  hope,  by  my  whole- 
some  and  repeated  advices,  quickly  to  reduce 
the  insignificant  tittle-tattles,  and  matter-of'/aeU 
meti,  that  abound  in  every  quarter  of  this  great 
city. 

Epictotus,  in  his  little  system  bf  morality, 
prescribes  the'fbllowing  rule  with  that  beautiful 
simplicity  which  shines  through  all  his  precepts  : 
*  Beware  that  thou  never  tell  Uiy  dreams  in  com- 
pany ;  for,  notwithstanding  thou  raayest  take  a 
pleasure  in  telling  thy  dreams,  the  company 
will  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them.* 

This  rule  is  conformable  to  a  maxim  which 
I  have  laid  down  in  a  late  paper,  and  must 
always  inculcate  into  those  of  my  readers  who 
find  in  themselves  an  inclination  to  bo  very 
talkative  and  impertinent,  •  that  they  should  not 
speak  to  please  themselves,  but  those  that  hear 
them.* 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  witty  essay 
writers,  that  the  deepest  waters  are  always  the 
most  silent ;  that  empty  vessels  make  the  greatest 
Bound ;  and  tinkling  cymbals  the  worst  music. 
Tke  marquis  of  Halifax,  in  his  admirable  *  Ad- 
vice to  a  daughter,*  tells  her,  •  that  good  senses 
has  always  something  sullen  in  it :'  but  as  sul- 
lenness  does  not  imply  silence,  but  an  ill-na- 
tured,  silence,  I  wish  his  lordship  bad  given  a 
sofWr  name  to  it  Since  I  am  engaged  un- 
awares in  quotations,  I  must  not  omit  the  satire 
which  Horace  has  written  against  this  imperti- 
nent talkative  companion ;  and  which,  I  think, 
is  fuller  of  humour  than  any  other  satire  he  has 
written.  This  great  author,  who  had  the  nicest 
taste  of  conversation,  and  was  himself  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  had  so  strong  an  antipa- 
thy to  a  great  talker,  that  he  was  afraid  some 
time  or  other  it  would  no  mortal  to  him  ;  as  he 
has  very  humorowly  described  it  in  his  con- 
versation with  an  impertinent  fellow,  who  had 
like  to  have  been  the  death  of  him. 

Interpcllandi  locuf*  hie  erati  R«  tibi  mater, 
Cognati,  quiea  te  salvo  ent  opus  ?  Haud  mihi  quisquajn. 
Oranes  composui.    Felice« !  nunc  pro  rosto ; 
Co«fioe ;  namque  inrtat  fatum  mlhi  tristp,  Sabclla 
Quod^puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  urna. 
Hanr.  neque  dira  venena,  nee  hostirus  auforit  cnsii, 
Bli^aterum  dolor,  aut  tussiu.  ncc  inrdn  podagra. 
Gwrului  hunc  quando  conflumet  eunque:  loquaoea 
8t  aapiat,  viiet,  aimul  atque  adoleveritoetns. 

//or.  1  gat.  Ix.  26. 

ITavc  you  no  mother,  sister,  friends, 

Whose  welfare  on  yourhoaUh  depends?— 

'  Not  one ;  I  saw  them  all  by  turns 

Securely  setfled  in  their  urns.' 


Thrice  happy  they,  secure  from  pain  1 

And  I  thy  victim  now  remain ; 

Despatch  me ;  fur  my  goody  nurse 

Early  presaged  this  heavy  curse. 

She  coun'd  it  by  the  Heve  and  sknn 

And  now  it  falls  UDon  my  ears  ■ 

'  Nor  poiaon  full  with  ruin  stored. 

Nor  horrid  point  of  hostile  sword. 

Nor  pleurisy,  nor  asthma-cough. 

Nor  cri[^e-gout  shall  cut  him  off; 

A  noisy  tongue  and  babbling  breath 

Shall  teaze,  and  talk  my  child  to  death. 

Let  him  avoid,  as  he  would  hanging. 

Your  folks  long-winded  ia  haranguing.'   fVwadt. 
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HiB  nugs  acria  ducunt 

In  mala Bar.  Ars  Pod.  4SL 


-Trifles  such  aa  these 


To  serious  mischiefii  lead. 


Freuit. 


•  An  allusion  to  the  imagr*  of  a  bull,  or,  or  cow,  stampt 
upon  the  money  then,  and  there  in  currem-use,  whence 
the  coin  was  called  bo8. 

> 


From  my  own  Apartment^  December  27. 

I  FIND  my  correspondents  are  universally  of. 
fended  at  me  ibr  taking  notice  bo  seldom  of 
their  letters,  and  I  fear  people  have  taken  the 
advantage  of  my  silence  to  go  on  in  their  error*,' 
for  which  reason  I  shall  hereailcr  be  more  caie- 
ful  to  answer  all  lawful  questions  and  just  oom- 
plaints,  as  soon  as  they  come  tb  my  hands.  The 
two  following  epistles  relate  to  very  great  mis- 
chiefs in  the  most  important  articles  of  lifb,  km 
and  friendship : 

.  'Dorsetshire.  Dec  90. 

•Mr.  Bickkrstafp, — It  is  my  misfortune  to 
be  enamoured  of  a  lady,  that  is  neither  very 
beautiful,  yerj  witty,  nor  at  all  well-natnred;' 
but  has  the  vanity  to  think  she  excels  in  lU 
these  qualifications,  and  therefore  is  cruel,  inso- 
lent, and  scornful.  When  I  study  to  please  ber, 
she  treats  me  with  the  utmost  rudeness  and  ill- 
manners  :  if  I  approach  her  person,  she  fighti, 
she  scratches  roe ;  if  1  oficr  a  civil  salate,  ibe 
bites  me  ;  insomuch,  that  very  lately,  before  a 
whole  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  she 
ripped  out  a  considerable  part  of  my  left  cheek. 
This  is  no  sooner  done,  but  she  begs  my  pardoo 
in  the  most  handsome  and  becoming  terms  imi* 
ginable,  gives  herBcir  worse  language  than  1 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  do,  leti  me  embnce 
her  to  pacify  her  while  she  is  raiting  at  herself^ 
protests  she  deserves  the  esteem  of  no  one  tiring, 
says  I  am  too  good  to  contradict  her  when  she 
thus  accuses  herself.  This  atones  for  all ;  tempts 
me  to  renew  my  addresses,  which  are  ever  re- 
turned in  the  same  obli^ring  manner.  Thus, 
without  some  speedy  relief,  1  am  in  danger  of 
losing  my  whole  face.  Notwitiistanding  all  this, 
I  doat  upon  her,  and  am  satisfied  she  bves  me, 
because  she  takes  me  for  a  man  of  sense,  which 
I  have  been  generally  thought,  except  in  this 
one  instance.  Your  reflections  upon  this  strange 
amour  would  be  very  useful  in  these  parte, 
where  we  are  overrun  with  wild  beauties  and 
romps.  I  earnestly  beg  your  assistance,  either 
to  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  this  unaccoont- 
able  enchantment,  or  by  some  proper  animad* 
versions,  to  civilize  the  behaviour  of  this  agree- 
ablo  rustic.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  hnmhie  ivrvant, 

•  EBENEZER.' 


J 
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*  Bibi.  BioKlftflTASV, — I  now  take  leave  to  ad- 
drem  yoa  in  your  character  of  Censor,  and  com- 
plain to  you  that  amon?  the  various  errors  in 
conversation  which  you  navo  corrected,  tho1*e  is 
one  which,  though  it  has  not  escaped  a  general 
reproof,  yet  seems  to  deserve  a  more  particular 
severity.  It  is  a  humour  of  jesting  on  disagree- 
able subjects,  and  insisting  on  the  jest,  the  more 
it  creates  uneasiness ;  and  this  some  men  think 
they  have  a  title  to  do  as  fViends.  Is  the  design 
of  jesting,  to  provoke  7  or  does  friendship  give 
a  privilege  to  say  things  with  a  design  to  shock  7 
How  can  that  be  called  a  jest  which  has  nothing 
in  it  but  bitterness?  It  is  generally  allowed 
necessary,  for  the  peace  of  company,  that  men 
should  a  little  study  the  tempers  of  each  other ; 
but  certainly  that  must  be  in  order  to  shun  what 
is  offensive,  not  to  make  it  a  constant  entertain- 
ment. The  frequent  repetition  of  what  appears 
harsh,  will  unavoidably  leave  a  rancour  that  is 
fatal  to  friendship ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether 
it  would  be  an  argument  of  a  man*s  good-hu- 
mour, if  he  should  be  roused  by  perpetual  teas- 
ing, to  treat  those  who  dcvit  as  his  enemies.  In 
a  word,  whereas,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  let 
a  story  die,  merely  because  it  does  not  touch,  I 
think  sn^h  as  mention  one  they  6nd  does,  are 
as  troublesome  to  society,  and  as  unfit  for  it,  as 
tDogt,  men  of  figure^  good  talkert,  or  any  other 
apea  in  conversation;  and  therefore,  tor  the 
public  benefit,  I  hope  you  will  cause  them  to  be 
branded  with  such  a  name  as  thoy  deserve.  I 
am,  air,  your's,       PATIENT  FRIENDLY.' 

The  case  of  Ebenezer  is  a  very  common  one, 
and  is  always  cured  by  neglect.  These  fantas- 
tical  returns  of  .affection  proceed  from  a  certain 
vanity  in  the  other  sex,  supported  b^  a  pervert- 
ed  t&ite  in  ours.  I  roust  publish  it  as  a  rule, 
that  no  faults  which  proceed  from  the  will, 
either  in  a  mistress  or  a  friend,  are  to  be  toie- 
ratsd :  but  we  should  be  so  cotfiplaisant  to  ladies 
•a  to  let  them  displease  when  they  aim  at  doing 
iL  Pluck  up  a  spirit,  Ebenezer;  recover  the 
uie  of  your  judgment,  and  her  faults  will  ap-^ 
pear,  or  her  beauties  vanish.  *  Her  faults  begin 
to  please  me  as  well  as  my  own,*  is  a  sentence 
very  prettily  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lover  by  the 
comic  poet;*  but  he  never  designed  it  for  a 
maxim  of  life,  but  the  picture  of  an  imfjerfcctiun. 
If  Ebenezer  takes  mv  advice,  the  same  temper 
which  nuide  her  insolent  to  his  love  will  make 
her  submissive  to  his  indifference. 

I  cannot  wholly  ascribe  the  faults,  mcntionrd 
in  the  second  letter,  to  the  same  vanity  or  pride 
in  companions  who  secretly  triumph  over  their 
friends,  in  being  sharp  upon  them  in  tilings 
where  thev  are  most  tender.  But  wlien  Uiis 
sort  of  behaviour  does  not  proceed  from  that 
soarce,  it  does  from  barrenness  of  invention,  and 
SD  inability  to  support  a  conversation  in  a  way 
less  oflfonsive.  It  is  the  same  poverty  which 
makes  men  speak  or  write  smuttily,  that  forces 
them  to  talk  vexingly.  As  obscene  language  is 
SB  address  to  the  lewd  for  applause,  so  are  sharp 
aDoaioDS  an  appeal  to  the  ill-natured.  Rut  mean 
and  illiterate  is  that  conversation,  where  one 
nan  exercises  his  wit  to  make  another  exercise 
his  patience. 

•  Oonfreve;  see  *  Tin  way  of  the  World,'  act  i.  k.  3. 


ADVEJLTISJBMKMT. 

Whereas  Plagius  has  been  told  again  and 
again,  both  in  public  and  private,  that  he 
preaches  excellently  well,  and  still  goes  on  to 
preach  as  v^ll  as  ever,  and  all  this  to  a  polite 
and  learned  audience :  this  .is  to  desire,  that  he 
would  not  hereafler  be  so  eloquent,  except  to  a 
country  congregation ;  the  proprietors  of  Tillot- 
son^s  works  having  consulted  the  learned  in  the 
law,  whether  preaching  a  sermon  they  have 
published,  is  not  to  be  construed  publishing  their 
copy? 

Mr.  Dogood  is  desired  to  consider,  HbjtX  bis 
story  is  severe  upon  a  weakness,  and  not  a  foil(y. 


No.  270.]      Saturday,  December  30, 1710. 

Cum  pQlchris  tunids  sumet  ncvaconMliaet  spes. 

'    Hot.  1  Ep.  xvQf.  33. 

In  gay  attire  when  the  vain  coxcomb's  dreit. 
Strange  hopes  and  projects  fill  his  labounng  breast. 

From  my  own  Apartment,  December  29. 

AccoaniNG  to  my  late  resolution,  I  take  the 
holidays  to  be  no  improper  season  to  entertain 
the  town  with  the  addresses  of  my  correspond, 
ents.  In  my  walks  every  day,  there  appear  all 
round  me  very  great  offenders  in  the  point  of 
dress.  An  armed  tailor  had  the  impudence  yes- 
terday in  the  Park  to  smile  in  my  &ce,  and  pull 
off  a  laced  hat  to  me,  as  it  were  in  contempt  of 
my  authority  and  censure.  However,  it  ip  a 
very  great  satisfaction  that  other  people,  as  wcU 
as  myseU*,  are  offended  with  these  improprieties. 
The  following  notices,  from  persons  of  different 
sexes  and  qualities,  are  a  sufHcient  instance  how 
useful  my  lucubrations  are  to  the  ^public. 

*  Jack's  CofTtie-bouiic,  near  Guildhall^  Dec.  S7.  - 

*  Cousin  Bickekstapf, — It  has  been  the  pecu- 
liar blessing  of  our  family  to  be  always  abovo 
the  smiles  or  frowns  of  fortune,  and,  hy  a  cer- 
tain greatness  of  mind,  to  restrain  all  irregular 
fondnesses  or  passions.  From  hence  it  is,  that 
though  a  long  decay,  and  a  numerous  descent, 
have  obliged  many  of  our  house  to  fall  into  the 
arts  of  trade  and  business,  no  one  person  of  us 
has  ever  madf)  an  appearance  that  betrayed  our 
being  unsatisfied  with  our  own  station  of  life,  or 
has  ever  affected  a  mien'^r  gesture  imsuitable 
to  it 

*  You  have  up  and  down  in  your  writings 
very  justly  remarked,  that  it  is  not  this  or  the 
other  profession  or  quality  among  men  thatirives 
us  honour  or  esteem,  but  the  well  or  ill  behaving 
ourselves  in  those  characters.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  DO  small  concern,  that  I  behold  in  coflbe* 
houses  and  public  places  my  brethren,  the  trades, 
men  of  this  city,  put  off  the  smooth,  even,  and 
ancient  decorum  of  thriving  citizens,  for  a  fan- 
tastical drees  and  figure,  improper  for  their  per- 
sons  and  characters,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
that  order  and  distinction,  which  of  right  ought 
to  be  between  St  Jameses  and  Milk-street,  the 
Camp  and  Cheapside.* 

*  I  have  given  myself  some  time  to  find  ont 
how  distinguishing  the  fVays  in  a  lot  of  muslins, 

I  or  drawing  Qp  a  regiment  of  thread  laces,  or 
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[Na2TI). 


5Tric  0 


«thj  or 


luld  snlillc  B  iDBn  In  ■  aa 

tied  up  u'ilh  ribbaiidi 
.t.     The  college  eaj.  tli 

\ea  il  break  out  first  sbout  tlie 
int  aflimcty  lemedics.  fall  upon 
id  from  Ihence,  in  little  mBici 
un  over  tbe  whole  body,  as  ap< 
Df'iBiiicnls  un  the  buIUina,  biiL 
ings,  lidcsof  Ihe  bre^chei,  and 

Ihe  favour  of  jou  lo  give  us  i 
J  upon  the  subject  of  hibiU, 
ribulo  lolhe  better  governineut 

■tiiong  UB,  and   in  particulai 
alTecIionale  coiipin. 
FELIX  TRAJJQUILLUS. 


'etilion  of  Kalph  Nab,  Hiber- 
s,  Bud  manj  other  poor  Suffer- 
iG  Trade,  ihoweth, 
e  year*  Usl  past  (he  use  of  gold 
in  upon  hata  ha>  been  Blmoat 
g  tindiilmguislmbty  irorn  bj 
9,  lords,  luotinen.  beaux,  eporta- 
rhs,  prig^,  am  aria,  cuUiea,  prettj 
■pcra. 

I  nae  and  cuatom  baa  been  two 
dicUl  biyour  pelitionera.  Fitat, 
luced  men.to  the  ereat  ' 


a  wear  their  hats  upon    i 
IS  Ihe  said  h> 


long,  and  10  much  pondered,  that  your  pethkna 
took  notice  of  it,  and  laid,  "  she  uroodeiMt  Ibtt 
lawyer  would  so  spoil  anewgovnTithparder." 
To  which  it  wa»  answered,  "  that  bs  vu  so 
lawyer,  but  a  clergyman."  Upon  a  wtger  of  i 
pot  of  eoHae,  we  overtook  him,  aixd  jour  peti- 
tioner was  soon  convinced  the  had  loiL 

'  YouT  petitioner,  therafere  deairea  your  wo. 
sliip  to  cite  the  clergymen  beibre  you,  mi  ID 
bciQb  and  adjust  the  length  of  cinonicsl  perl, 
wiga,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  to  be  mads 
USD  of  in  Ihcm,  and  to  giva  such  other  direc 
tiona  as  jou  shall  think  fiL 

>  And  your  petitioner,  tc 

Query,  whether  this  gentlenum  be  not  cbi^ 
lain  to  B  regiment,  and,  in  such  case,  allow  po*- 

der  accordingly. 

Alter  all  that  can  be  thought  on  these  snk- 

JeclSi  I  muat  confeaa,  that  Ibe  men  who  dresi 
with  a  eerlain  ambition  to  appear  mora  Ihu 
they  are,  are  much  mote  excusable  than  tluB 
betray,  ip  the  adorning  their  persona,  a 
!t  ranity  and  inclination  la  ahins  in  tbinfi, 
ein,  if  they  did  aueeeed,  it  would  ralbi 
n  than  advance  their  characlei.  For  tkii 
in,  I  am  mora  provoked  at  the  allegatiooi 
relating  to  the  clergyman,  than  any  other  hinted 
It  in  ibeaa  complaints.  I  hare  indeed  a  kiDf 
Lime,  with  much  eonecm,  observed  abunduci 
if  pretty  fellows  in  aacred  ordera,  and  shall  a 
due  lime  let  tliem  know,  that  t  pretend  logii 


liiil  a 


res.     Am 


ole.lhan  they  would  do  if  worn 
I.  Secondly,  in  that  very  oflen 
ind  a  new  ^ce  supply  the  place 
lich  grievance  we  are  chiefly 

he  town  ;  it  ao  happening  com. 
t  Eholl  frequent,  all  winter,  the 
isemblica  without  any  ornament 
y  shall  be  tricked  up  with  gold 
compiiny  nilh  rustics,  and  ride 
.  which  premiaea  your  petition. 
I  you  to  take  into  your  consl- 
Iher  to  appoint  a  day  In  your 
r  when  all  pretenders  to  the 
ir  their  claims,  and  have  them 
cted.or  to  give  ua  auch  other 
great  wixHom  shall  seem  meet. 
'  And  your  petitioners,  i-c' 

id  near  Temple -bar,  the  author 

ocli.to  assist  the  court  when 
lad,  of  which  Mr.  Lillie  lo  give 


weU.brBd  and  wclt-drcned  in  that  habit,  addils 
I9S  of  his  function  an  agreeablacB 
it  with  among  the  laity.  I  owi  I 
have  spent  some  evenings  among  the  am  oi 
sit  of  that  profession  with  an  ineipressihls  ds- 
ight  Their  habitual  care  of  their  character 
gives  such  a  chastisement  to  their  fancy,  that  all 
'hich  they  utter  in  company  is  as  mnoh  sbms 


i|  with  in  other 


the  charms  of  a  modest,  are  superior  to  tbos* 

of  a  light,  worosn.    I  the relbre  earnestly  deiirs 

ouE  young  missionaries  fVom  the  universttit*,ls 

consider  where  they  are,aiid  not  dress,  and  loot. 

mova  like  young  officers.     It  is  no  &mi. 

lage  lo  have  a  very  bandsoine  while  baad; 

were  I  to  preach  repentanes  to  a  gallery  of 

BS,  I  would,  melbinka,  keep  my  glons  go.  I 

;an  unfeigned  affection  to  Ihe  class  of  man- 

i  appointed  to  serve  at  the  altar,  tberdiin 

in  danger  of  running  out  of  my  way,  snJ 

growing  too  serious  on  this  occasion  1  fbi  vbki 

reason  i  shall  end  with  the  following  apiilh 

which,  by  my  interest  in  Tom  Trot,  Ihe  peanj- 

post,  1  procured  ircopj  of: 


rslaf,  Etquirt,  Cintmof  Great    ' 


twentieth  of  thia  instant  De- 
id,  Rebecca  Hive,  and  your  po- 
in  the  Slrand,  saw  a  gentle- 
■  gown,  whose  periwig  was  so 


I  Sir, — I  heard  and  saw  you  preach  last  S«- 
day.  I  am  an  ignorant  young  woman,  and  n»- 
dcntood  not  half  you  said  ;  but  ah  !  your  ttsa- 
r,  when  you  held  up  both  your  hands  towaroi 
:r  pew  !  Did  voH  design  lo  win  me  to  ben« 
yourself?     Your  hnmbie  serrant, 

'  PENITENCE  GENTLE' 


No.  971.] 
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Na  S71.]         Tuesday,  January  2, 1710.* 

The  printer  having  informed  me,  that  there 
are  as  many  of  these  papers  printed  as  will 
makff  four  volames,  I  am  now  come  to  the  end 
of  my  ambition  in  this  matter,  and  have  nothing 
farther  to  say  to  the  world  under  the  character 
of  Isaac  BickerstafiT. .  This  work  has,  indeed, 
for  some  time  been  disagreeable  to  me,  and  the 
purpose  of  it  wholly  lost  by  my  being  so  long 
understood  as  the  author.  I  never  designed  in 
it  to  give  any  man  any  secret  wound  by  my 
concealment,  but  spoke  in  the  character  of  an 
old  man,  a  philosopher,  a  humorist,  an  astrolo- 
ger, and  a  censor,  to  allure  my  reader  with  the 
Tariety  of  my  subjects,  and  insinuate,  if  I  could, 
the  weight  of  reason  with  the  agreeableness  of 
wit.  The  general  purpose  of  the  whole  has 
been  to  recommend  truth,  innocence,  honour, 
and  virtue,  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  life  ;  but 
I  considered,  that  severity  of  manners  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  him  who  would  censure 
others,  and  for  that  reaton,  and  that  only,  chose 
to  talk  in  a  mask.  I  shall  not  carry  my  humi- 
lity BO  far  as  to  call  myself  a  vicious  man,  but 
at  the  same  time  mast  confess,  my  life  is  at  best 
bat  pardonable.  And,  with  no  greater  chara&> 
ter  than  this,  a  man  would  make  but  an  indiffer- 
ent progress  in  attacking  prevailing  and  fashion- 
able vices,  which  Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  done  with 
a  freedom  of  spirit,  that  would  have  lost  both 
its  beanty  and  efficacy,  had  it  been  pretended  to 
by  Mr.  Steele. 

As  to  the  work  itself^  the  acceptance  it  has 
met  with  is  the  best  proof  of  its  value ;  but  I 
should  err  against  that  candour,  which  an  honest 
man  should  always  carry  about  him,  if  I  did 
not  own,  that  the  most  approved  pieces  in  it 
were  written  by  others,  and  those  which  have 
been  most  excepted  against,  by  myself.  The 
band  that  has  assisted  me  in  those  noble  dis- 
courses  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
glorious  prospects  of  another  life,  and  the  most 
sublime  ideas  of  religion  and  virtue,  is  a  person 
who  is  too  fondly  my  friend  ever  to  own  them  ;t 
but  I  should  little  deserve  to  be  his,  if  I  usurped 
the  glory  of  them.  I  must  acknowledge  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  think  the  finest  strokes  of  wit 
and  humour  in  all  Mr.  Bickerstaff*s  lucubra- 
tions, are  those  ftr  which  he  also  is  beholden  to 
him. 

As  for  the  satirical  part  of  these  writings, 
those  against  the  gentlemen  who  profess  gaming 
are  the  most  licentious ;  but  the  main  of  them  I 
take  to  come  from  losing  gamesters,  as  invec- 
tives against  the  fortunate ;  for  in  very  many 

*  Steele's  last  Tatler  came  out  to-day.  You  will  see 
if  before  this  comes  to  you,  and  heir  he  takes  leave  of 
the  world.  He  never  told  bo  much  as  Addison  of  it,  who 
was  surpriMd  at  much  aa  I ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was 
time,  Ibr  be  grew  cruel  dull  and  dry.  To  my  knowledge, 
lie  bad  several,  good  bints  to  go  upon ;  but  he  was  so 
lazy,  and  weary  of  the  work,  that  be  would  not  improve 
tbem^—SvifVa  Wvrk*,  vol.  xxii. 

t  Addison  was  the  assistant  bere  allnded  to. 


of  them  I  was  very  little  else  but  the  transeriber. 
If  any  have  been  more  particularly  marked  at, 
such  persons  may  impute  it  to  &etr  own  beha- 
viour, before  they  were  touched  upon  in  publicly 
speaking  their  resentment  against  the  author, 
and  professilig  they  w<xuld  support  any  man  who 
should  insult  nim.    When  I  mention  this  sub- 

i'ect,  I  hope  major-general  Davenport,  brigadier 
^is^t,  and  my  lord  Forbes,  will  accept  of  my 
thanks  for  tlicir  frequent  good  offices,  in  pro- 
fessing their  readiness  to  paStake  any  danger 
that  should  befall  me  in  so  just  an  undertaking, 
as  the  endeavour  to  banish  fraud  and  cozenage 
from  the  presence  and  conversation  of  gentfo- 
men. 

But  what  I  find  the  least  excusable  part  of 
all  this  work  is,  that  I  have,  in  some  places  in 
it,  touched  upon  matters  which  concern  both 
church  and  state.  All  I  shall  say  for  this  is, 
that  the  points  I  alluded  to,  are  such  as  con- 
cerned every  Christian  and  freeholder  in  Eng- 
land  ;  and  J  could  not  be  cold  enough  to  conceal 
my  opinion  on  subjects  which  related  to  either 
of  those  characters.     But  politics  apart. 

I  must  confess  it  has  been  a  most  exquisite 
pleasure  to  me  to  frame  characters  of  domestic 
life,  and  put  those  parts  of  it  which  are  least  ob- 
served into  an  agreeable  view ;  to  inquire  into 
the  seeds  of  vanity  and  affectation,  to  lay  before 
the  readers  the  emptiness  of  ambition :  in  a 
word,  to  trace  human  life  through  all  its  mazes 
and  recesses,  and  show  much  shorter  methods 
than  men  ordinarily  practise,  to  be  happy,  agree- 
able, and  great 

But  to  mquire  into  men^s  faults  and  weak- 
nesses has  something  in  it  so  unwelcome,  that 
I  have  oAen  seen  people  in  pain  to  act  before 
me,  whose  modesty  only  makes  them  think 
themselves  liable  to  censure.  This,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  nameless  things,  have  made  it  an 
irksome  task  to  me  to  personate  Mr.  Bickerstaff 
any  longer ;  and  I  believe  it  does  not  of\en  hap- 
pen, that  the  reader  is  delighted  where  the  au- 
thor is  displeased. 

All  1  can  do  now  for  the  further  gratification 
of  the  town,  is  to  give  them  a  faithful  explica- 
tion  of  passages  ami  allusions,  and  sometimes 
of  persons  intended  in  the  several  scattered 
parts  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall 
discover  which  of  the  whole  have  been  written 
by  me,  and  which  by  others,  and  by  whom,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  or  permitted.* 

Thus,  I  have  voluntarily  done  what  I  think 
all  authors  should  do  when  called  upon.  I  have 
published  my  name  to  my  writings  and  given 
myself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  town,  as  Shak- 
speare  expresses  it,  *  with  all  my  imperfections 
on  my  head.*  The  indulgent  reader^s  most 
obliged,  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


*  This  is  done  in  the  original  prefbce  to  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Tatler .  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent edition. 
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■  Absolute  power  represented  in  a  dsnee  .     .11 

..*— Abstinence,  advantages  of    .  240 

. — AbsufditVt  remarks  on 168 

ActsBon,  his  nuuiner  of  life    ....        69 

Action,  a  necessary  Qualification  of  an  oiator    .    66 

Neglected  bv  English  clergymen       .     *  .       66 

-—Actors,  their  chief  perfection     ....  167 

Adversity,  an  alleviation  of  ...      233 

^Advertisements,  a  collection  of  them  a  good 

miscellany 

-  Specimens  of  them     .       .              228,245,257 
'^— Advice  to  young  people 104 

^  '    No\  asked  for  information,  but  oat  of  fullness 
and  perpleiit3r  of  heart   .... 
iCneas*8  descent  into,  and  adventuite  in,  the 

empire  of  death 

—  ^!aculapius  falls  in  love  with  the  divine  Hebe 
Metaphorically  defunct      .... 
His  receipt  for  love 

-  His  unseasonable  amour    .... 
JEaoUy  a  fable  of  his  applied  on  the  receipt  of  a 

letter 115 

— Olflfbctation  of  vice  and  imperfection  censtcred  77 
Aflection  distinguished  from  esteem  .      206 

^   Paternal,  described 95 

...Afiections,  how  governed  ....  54 
Affliction,  imaginary,  oflen  most  insupportable  146 
Aiiricanas,  his  magnanimity,  and  manner  of  pur- 

chasing  annuities  .36 

Afterwit,  (Solomon)  his  observations  on  the  town    83 

Agamemnon's  invectives  against  women  152 

Ace,  what  renders  it  most  agreeable  .    45 

Indecent  when  not  spent  in  virtue     .  46 

The  gJory  of  the  present,  in  regard  to  England  130 

Albemarle,  (earl) appointed  governor ofToumay    49 

Album  Graecum  prescribed  to  a  sick  dog  .       .  121 

Alchvmist,  remarks  on  that  comedy  .        14 

Aldobrandini,  picture  in  the  palace  of  .  184 

Alexander  the  Great,  bis  character,  and  inregu* 

lariiy  of  temper      ....       191,209 

Compared  with  Cossar 6 

A  memorable  saying  of  his        .  92 

A  remarkable  incident  between  him  and  his 

physician 209 

Acconntofthe  tragedy  of  .  191 

Alexander  Truncheon,  foreman  of  the  male 
jury  in  the  court  of  honour  .       .  252 

Alicant  capitulated  for 10 

Taken 21 

Allegories,  ss  profitable  to  the  mind,  as  hunting 

to  the  body 146 

AOrgory  of  Virtue  and  Plessure  making  court 


to  Hercules        ...,.,    97 
Application  of  in  Homer    ....      146 
Allen,  (Mr.)  founder  of  Dalwich  college  .       .    20 
Almanack,  Oxford,  considered       ...       39 
Alost,  attempt  to  surprise  thesarrison  of .       .  1, 4 
Amanda,  the  happy  wife  of  Fiorio  49 
Ambition,  the  foundation  and  end  of               .  186 
BTiddle  age  of  man  most  addicted  to               120 
Becomes  true  honour  in  the  good  .               ,.  120 
No  true  happiness  in  the  succesi  of  .     ...  202 
lis  refuge  wnen  disappointed                       .'S02 
The  true  object  of  taudaUe       ...      251 
Amioadab,  the  qiiaker's,  admonition                .  190 
Aogelo,  (Michael)  his  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment censured 156 

Anger,  the  til  ooDieqnenoei  of .  .172 
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No 
A  tragical  instance  of  surprise  in  172 

Animids,  cruelty  tovrards  them  condemned  .  133 
Anne,  (queen)  eulogiumson  her  government  90, 130 
Annihilation  descrioed  by  Milton  and  Diyden  .6 
Annuities,  how  purchased  by  Africanus  36 

Anticyra,  an  island  assigned  by  the  Romans  to 

madmen 125 

Its  product 125 

Anticyra  compered  to  Montpelier  .  .  .  125 
Apollo,  god  or  vejcse  and  physic  .       .    -  240 

Apology  for  great  men  in  oeistowing  fitvoon  168 
Apothecaries,  great  orators  ....  240 
Appetites,  how  to  be  governed  .  .  .  205 
Ai|ryle,  (duke  of)  his  character  .  .  .46 
AnstsBus,  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  the 

mastery  of  himself 167 

,  Arms,  an  exercise  of  them  at  London  .  .  41 
Arria,  wife  of  Pietus,  manner  of  her  death  .  72 
Arthur,  (king)  the  first  who  sat  down  to  a  whole 

roasted  ox 148 

Artillery  Company  of  London,  an  exercise  of 

arms  performed  by         ....        41 

Aspasia,  a  most  excellent  woman      .       .       .42 

The  first  of  the  beauteous  order  of  Love   .       49 

AstnNL,  an  unfortunate  wife     ....  241 

Asturias,  (prince  of)  acknowledged  heir  to  the 

crown  of  Spain ,5 

Atheist  in  a  storm 3 

Athenians,  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  pub- 
lic spirit  and  virtue         .  -      .       .       .      128 
Atterbuiy,  (dean)  his  eloquent  manner  of  preach- 
ing       66 

Attorneys  solve  difficulties  by  increasing  ibem     99 
Avarice,  what  age  of  man  most  devotoa  to  it      120 
Its  region,  temple,  attendants,  adherents,  and 

oflfices  described 123 

Eflect  of  a  discourse  on         ....  124 
Avaro,  a  mean-spirited  richjnan  .       .25 

Audience  at  a  play,  their  general  behaviour  122, 201 
Aurengezebe,  an  Indian  stock-jobber,  his  history, 

and  indecent  manner  of  spending  old  age  .  46 
Author,  his  opinion  of  his  own  performance  .  98 
Autumn,  (lady)  her  behaviour  at  church  .       .140 

BACON,  (lord)  character  of     .       .       .       .867 
Hti  sentiments  of  poetry,  the  truest  and  best 

evervrritten 106 

His  legacy  to  his  countrymen  and  foreigners    133 
Bad^joz,  account  of  a  batue  there     ...    17 
Maishal  Bouffler's  letter  to  the  French  king 
after  the  batde  of  Badf^joz  .       .77 

Bog-pipe,  to  what  sort  of  persons  applicable  in 

conversation 158 

A  club  of 153 

Balance,  (merchant)  the  ti%atment  of  one  who 

Attempted  to  debauch  his  wife  .  .136 
Banbury,  famous  for  cakes  and  zeal  .  820 
Bankers,  why  they  should  take  poems  for  bills  43 
Barbarity,  an  attendant  on  tyranny  .  161 
Barnes,  (Mr.  Joshua)  his  eoition  of  Homer  re- 
commended        143 

Barrymore,  (earl)  made  prisoner  in  Portugal     .    17 
Barry,  (Mrs.)  an  excellent  player       ...      1 
Requested  to  act  the  widow  at  Mr.  Bickef> 

staff's  fbneral 7 

Bass  viols  applied  to  conversation  »       .  153 

Where  most  likely  to  be  found     '.  .  153 

With  what  hostriment  matched    .  .157 
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Bub  viols  Eiposed  to  nle  by  lottery  .  166 

JBachelor's  scheme  to  govern  a  wife  .    10 

Bath,  commotiona  there 26 

Battle  oCBadegoz       ....  .17 

OfBlaregniea 63, 64^ 

Near  Men* 63,64 

Ofcritica «    65 

Bawblcs,  by  whom  brought  to  perfection  .       .  142 
Bayes,  (Mr.)  his  expedient  in  the  theatre  .        .      6 
Beadlestafll^  his  testimony  of  a  reiormation  at 
puppet-show  at  Oxford        .        .        .        .    45 

Beans,  why  to  be  absiained  from  .       .  240 

Bear,  meaning  of  thai  word  explained      .       .    38 
Bear-gardens  of  antiquity  .        .        .        .31 

Bear-garden  diversions  c-ondemned  •        .        .  134 
Beauty,  the  force  and  efllcacy  of      .       .        .10 
Beauty,  liow  long  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the 
fair  sex       .        .        .        .        .        .        .61 

The  town  overstocked  with  it       .*       .       .  195 

Bedlam,  project  for  erecting  a  new  one,  .  125, 174 

For  whom  deigned       ....  127,174 

Distributionofuie  apartments  there      .       .175 
Beef,  the  food  of  our  robust  ancestors  .  148 

The  breakfast  of  queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of 

honour 148 

Beef-eaters,  the  order  of, 148 

Bellfrey,  (Mr.)  an  ignorant  clown,  his  behaviour 

at  lady  Dainty's 87 

Belvidcre,  a  woman  of  good  sense  without  af- 

fectation 126 

Bennet,  (madam)  her  maxim  for  the  ladies       .    84 
Bernard,  (mons.)  a  French  banker,  consequences 

of  his  failure 3,5,29 

Ofiers  to  his  creditors 9 

Betterton,  the  celebrated  player,  his  character, 

1. 71, 167 

Invitation  to  his  benefit         .       .       .       .157 

Aoobuntof  his  funeral   .        .        .        .        .  167 

Bickcrstnf!i  (Isaac)  his  genealogy       .  11,  75 

How  his  race  was  improved  -        .       .       .75 

Epitome  of  his  life 69 

An  adept  in  astronomy          .       .        .      Z,  124 
Of  the  society  for  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners     9 

A  benefactor  to  Grnb^treet  .  •  229 

Gives  advice  for  his  own  sake  .       .  1, 4 

Expects  hush-money 26 

Not  in  partnership  with  Lillie       ...        .96 
Did  not  compound  w^ith  the  milliners  and  toy- 
men   30 

Catched  writing  nonsense  .       .       .59 

His  amours    ....     91,107.117,2-18 
A  design  to  marry  him  .       .91 

Contents  of  his  scrutoire        .       .  .78 

His  will 7 

Extraordinary  cures  performed  by  him  at  his 

lodgings 34 

Disposes  of  his  three  nephews  .39 

Entertains  his  nephews  and  a  lady  .  207 

Vindicated  from  injuring  a  person  by  satire  71,  74 
Received  at  the  theatre  with  extraordinary 

civility 122" 

Entertained  at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  eats 

well 148 

Purchases  a  ticket  in  the  lottery    .  .  124 

Writes  to  the  French  king     .  ,        ^190 

His  adventures  in  a  journey  to  the  land's 

end 192 

Bickeratafi;  (Margery)  methods  used  to  divorce 

her  from  marriage  .  *     .        .        .  151 

Bickerstafil  (Samuel)  his  advice  to  his  son  and 

daughter 189 

Bicknell,  or  Bignell,  (Mrs.)  a  comedian,  com- 
mended       11 

Acts  the  Country  Wife  ....      3 

Billing8f|[ate  scold,  behaviour  of  .204 

Birth,  pnde  of II 

Binet,  (brigadier)  his  good  office  to  Mr.  Steele 
■dmowledged    .       .  ...  271 


Black-hone  oidinary  in  Holboni,  sn  advcntoie 

there 19 

Bladder  and  string,  modem  music  applied        .  153 

Blaregnies,  victory  of 65 

Blindness  cur^  by  Mr.  Grant,  storv  of     .        .    55^ 
Blockheads  apt  to  admire  one  another              .  196 
Blunder,  (mt^or)  buys  muskets  withoat  touch- 
holes  61 

Boatswain,  (Dampier's)  contxivance  to  prevcni 

being  eaten 62 

Bodily  wits 45 

Bombardiers,  who  to  be  accoimied  such  .  88 

Books,  how  to  be  valued  ....    80 

Booksellers,  their  complaint  against  parson  Fla- 

gius 

Boufflers,  (marshal)  a  letter  from  him  to  the 

French  king  aAer  a  battle  .        .        .77 

Boarignon.  (niadam  de)  foundress  of  the  pietists, 

her  extraordinary  giils  and  talents     .        .  126 
Bracegirdle,  (Mrs.)  an  excellent  player     .        .      1 
Brains,  spirit  of,  in  orange-flower  water    .        .    94 
Breeding,  (fine)  often  mistaken         .        .        .  215 
Bribery,  reflections  on,  with  coals     .        .        .73 
A  notable  expedient  to  prevent  it  at  elections     73 
An  essay  anp  poem  on  it               .        .        .42 
A  solicitor  in  the  temple  of  avarice       .        .  123 
Bridget  Howd*ye,her  lady's  advertisement  con- 
cerning her 245 

Brisk,  (sir  Liberal)  saved  from  sharpen  .  .  73 
Britain,  pardcularly  fruitful  in  religions  .  .  259 
Brunette,  (colonel)  a  very  pretty  fellow  .  .  24 
Brussels  Postscript,  remarks  on  that  poem  .  46 
Brutes,  cruelty  towards  them  condemned  .  13^ 
Bruyere,  (mons.)  his  satire  on  the  French  .    57 

Bublenia,  angry  about  the  tucker  .        .  109 

Burkley,  (Mr.)  a  drawcansir     .        .        .        .18 
Bullock  and  Penkeihman,  parallel  between 
them  .  ...  186 

To  attend  Mr.  BickerstafTs  funeral       .  7 

Busy  Bodv,  character  of  that  comedy        .        .    19 

Busy,  (lady)  described 248 

But,  the  panicle,  used  too  frequently  .    38 

Cadaroqite,  meaning  of  that  vpord  .       .  171 

To  whom  applied  by  the  Indian  kings  .        .  171 

Cailogan,  (mojor-geneml)  at  Brussels        .        .      1 

Wounded  before  Mons  .        .        .        .    76 

Cselia,  her  unhappy  marriage  with  Palamede  .  198 

Why  so  long  a  maid 5 

Celicola,  wherein  of  the  same  use  to  his  friends 

as  an  tmgel 211 

Cesar,  (Julius)  compared  with  Alexander  .  6 
Callicoat  acquitted  in  the  court  of  honour  .  859 
Cambroy,  (archbishop  of)  account  of  his  Tele* 

machus 156 

Cambrick,  the  linen<lreper  indicted  in   the 

court  of  honour  .        .        .        .        • 

Camilla,  exit  of  the  person  who  performed  that 

character  in  the  opera       ....    99 
Campaign,  character  oi  that  poem    .  .43 

Cancrum,  his  merit  34 

Cane,  worn  out  of  a^ctation    .        .        .       .    77 

Petition  to  wear  one 80 

Difierent  in  their  kinds  and  value  .  .  142 
Cant,  of  modem  men  of  wit  ....  2 
Cards  take  the  place  of  poetry  ...      1 

Careless,  (Frank)  opposed  to  Fop  Nice  .  .  14 
Careless  Husband,  a  comedy  bom  within  the 

theatre 182 

Case,  (Dr.)  got  more  by  k  short  distich  than  Mr. 

Dryden  gained  by  all  his  writings  .  240 

Costabella,  an  eminent  prude  .        .        .  196 

Cato,  a  beauty  in  his  character  .  .  .  1 12 
Cato  Junior,  his  advice  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff  .  195 
Cebes,  a  table  of,  a  beautiful  allegory  .  164 

Celamico,  his  will 961 

Celibacy,  a  great  evil  to  a  nation  .       .961 

Censor,  necessity  of  the  office  .144 

Roman  and  &itish  censois  compared    .       .  Ifli 


Cenraren  punklied  •evenly  after  death  . 
Ceremony,  invention  and  use  of  it    . 
Cervantes,  (Michael)  his  disoeming  spirit 
Cestus  of  Venus  described     -  . 
Chair,  (elbow)  for  what  purpose 
Challenge,  the  style  of  it           .       .       . 
Chancea^  a  comedy,  character  of 
Chanticleer.  (Job)  his  petition 
Chaplains,  a  discoune  concerning  them  .  • 
Chapel-clerk,  explained 72 

Caught  in  a  garret         .        .        .        ...    69 

Charies,  the  toyman,  his  great  genius  in  canes 

and  snufi-boxes 142 

Chastity,  its  value  instanced  in  Scipio  .    58 

Cfaeefiuhiess,  necessary  in  a  married  state        *  192 

Chicken,  a  modem  diet 148 

Children,  manner  of  nursing  them  .15 

A  scheme  to  provide  for  them       :  .  ^1 

Chloe,  love  of  her  makes  ooxtiomls  .  4 

The  fortune  disappointed       ....  207 

Christmas  Eve Ill 

Church,  indecent  and  irregular  behaviour  at,  re- 
proved         140 

Church  mutes  censured 241 

Thermometer,  when  invented  .        .  220 

Cifoer,  (Colley)  a  celebrated  comedian  .  .  162 
Cicero,  his  leltera  to  his  wife  ....  159 
Circumspection  water,  BickerstaflTs,  wonderful 

eSectftofit 2,34 

Citizens  distinguished  from  cits  .  .  .25 
City  politicians  reproved  .  .        .155 

Shower  poetically  described  .        .        .  288 

Clarinda  makes  an  ill  choice  of  a  lover  >  .  247 
Clarissa,  love  of  her  makes  madmen         .  4 

Clement's  (Thomas)  proposal  to  provide  for  chil< 

dren  .261 

Cleomira,  confined  for  painting  her  face  .  .61 
Clergyman,  character  for  a  good  one  72, 114 

Re«pect  due  to  them 68 

Deficient        ....      66,68,70,71,72 

Wherein  their  discourses  may  receive  addition  66 

Their  laziness  the  principal  cause  of  dissen- 
sions   66,68 

The  vanity  of  some  of  them  wearing  scarfs 

and  powdered  wigs 270 

Clerk  of  a  church  reproved  .69 

The  term  explained       .        .  .        .    72 

Clidemire,  a  woman  of  distinction  .  .  .34 
Coaches,  vanity  of  nding  in  them  exposed        .  144 

Why  they  should  be  taxed,  and  ought  to  be 

called  m .  144 

Coach-paintin?,  a  method  to  make  it  useful  .  144 
Cobbler,  on  Ludgaie-hill,  his  contrivance  to 

gratify  his  pride  127 

ColchesTer,  corporation  of,  their  ofler  to  Mr 

Bickcrstaff         .        .        .        .  .118 

Comma,  (Mrs.)  a  subtle  casuist  .  .  .106 
Commendation  of  one's  self,  when  necessary  91 
Commerce,  a  goddess  in  the  region  of  liberty  .  ICl 
Common  praver,  advice  to  the  readers  of,  66,  2'M) 
Commonwealth,  the  ruins  of  a  .161 

Companions,  what  sort  most  desirable  45, 168 

Essential  qualities  of  ....  244 

Company,  its  greatest  perfection  .  .  .219 
Cofropassion,  how  moved  in  men  and  women  68 
Compassion  instanced  in  a  passage  of  Macbeth      68 

Often  the  weakest  jpart  about  us    .  .41 

Competency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  of  Avarice  J  23 
Complacency,  a  guide  in  the  temple  of  Hymen  120 
Complainers,  their  importunity  .        .146 

Complaints  concerning  refurmation  .  .  .  9.> 
Complaisance,  necessary  in  a  married  state      .  149 

Conju^I  affection 114 

Conscience  described 48 

Consort,  female,  described  .       .       .157 

Constancy,  necessary  in  the  married  state  .  192 
Contention  described  .120 

Between  two  ladies  for  the  title  of  veiy  pretty    34 
ConiradictioD,  an  occasion  of  it  .171 
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Contradiction  more  odioos  than  flattery    . 
Con  venBation,  ^ood- will  the  Quintessence  of  it 

What  only  gives  true  relish  to  ft 

The  most  necessary  talent  for  it    • 

A  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  it 

Rules  for  it     • 

The  use  and  abuse  of  it 

A  medium  to  be  observed  in  it 

What  it  ehiefly  turns  upon     . 

HumdrunuTiu  convetsaiion 

ReparteiBS       .... 
Copenhagen  described 
Coppersmith,  that  name  explained 

Harry  and  Will,  their  character 
with  the  sharpers 
Coquetry,  what 

Its  efiects  on  a  young  gentleman 

How  to  overcome  the  power  of  it 
Coquettes,  a  mischievous  sect 

Labyrinth  of  .... 

Compared  to  prudes 

Chaste  jilts     .... 

Compared  to  kits 

Su)ry  of  a  coquet  widow 
Corinna,  her  manner  of  life  with  Limberham  . 
Corruption,  an  officer  in  the  temple  of  Avarice 
Cornwall,  a  tragical  accident  there 
Country,  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  it    . 

MtxJcm  entertainments  and  diversions  in  it  . 

Ignorant  of  Mr.  BickersuUi  's  character 
Country  gentleman,  character  of  a  true  one 
►    Very  ceremonious  .        •        .    «    , 

Country  lile,  the  true  pleasures  of  it         .     89, 169 
Coupler,  the  conveyancer,  his  account  of  joint- 
ures and  marriage-settlements  .       .199 

Courant,  a  newspaper 178 

CoUrt  of  honour  erected 250 

Account  of  its  members,  and  f  h^ir  proceed- 
ings    .        .        .        .     250,253,256,269,265 
Cowley,  (Mr.)  his  jtidgment  of  a  poem      .        .-  234 
Coxcombs,  described  by  Suckling     .        .        .57 

The  greatest  plague  of  them  .        .    §1 

Required  to  hangout  their  signs  .  .96 
Cref),  when  it  becomes  wisdom  .  .  .  191 
Crassus,  his  character  compared  with  Lorio  .  91 
Credit  described  48 

How  obtained  in  the  city  *  .  .176 
Critics  described 29, 1G5 

A  people  between  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant      246 

Opposed  to  wits     ......    29 

How  punished  af>er  death     .        .        .        .165 

A  great  critic  in  fits  at  the  opera  ...      4 

Cruelly  to  animals  134 

Cunnini?,  the  greatest  cuiming  of  some  people  to 
appear  so 191 

A  contemptible  quality  ....  191 
Cupid,  a  lap-dog,  dangerously  i^l  .  .  .121 
Custom,  the  cause  of  duels  ....  29 
Cynfhio,  falls  in  love 1 

The  eflect  of  a  bow  from  hisinistresfl   .        .      5 

Dictaline  on  the  po9sion  of  love     .        .        .22 

His  resolution,  and  letter  to  his  mistress        .    35 

His  death,  monument  and  epitaph  .  .  85 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  account  of  his  viq^ory  .        .    49 

His  generosity  and  hospitality  to  the  Swedish 

oflicers.  .        .  ...    58 

■ 

Damia.  a  woman  of  distinction,  a  very  pretty 

lady    .        . 34 

Dancing  displays  beauty 34 

Danciric:-master,  account  of  one  who  danced  by 

book 88 

Dancing-shoes,  to  be  carried  in  a  stage-coach 

gratis 180 

Paniel  the  historian,  extract  from,  on  taxes  .  148 
Daniel,  Mr.  BickereiaflT's  merry  companiftn,  his 

manner  of  preaching  ....    66 

Dapper,  (parson)  his  way  of  preaching     .       .    66 
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Dapper,  (Tim)  head  of  a  ipeciei 
Daaaapa,  (Tom)  his  potions        .... 
Dathan,  a  Jew,  triea  in  tlie  oourt  of  honour 
Davenport,  (mi^or-general)  his  good  offices  to 

Mr.  Steele 871 

David,  (saint)  his  day,  v/hy  observed  by  Mr. 

Bickerstaff 140 

Dawks,  C^onest  Icabod)  the  news-writer  .     18, 178 

Dead,  who  to  be  so  accounted  .      96.  Ill,  118, 174 

Heard  and  adjudged      .       .       ,       .        .110 

Dressed  in  lace,  ^.  contrary  to  the  act        .  118 

A  dead  man  resiuciiated       ....  118 

Decius,  the  character  of  a  lewd  person    .        .118 

Dedications,  the  abuse  of  them         .  43, 177 

Difference  between  ancient  and  modem  dedi- 

caiJiOQs        ...'...  177 

A  play  dedicated  to  a  city  knight  .       .        .43 

Defiance,  natural  to  the  English  .       .  213 

Degeneracy  of  the  age 183 

Deuimira,  acoountof  her  amours,  and  the  virtues 

and  management  of  her  fan  .        .52 

Delicates,  false,  pernicious  ....  148 
Demosthenes,  his  speech  to  the  Athenians  .  183 
Denmark,  king  of.  runs  for  a  prize  at  Dresden  .  33 
Account  of  bis  tour  2, 5,  6,  7, 8, 21,  24, 25, 28,  33 
Desire,  two  most  prevalent  desires  implanted  in 

men  by  nature  i       .       .       .       .  205 

Destinies,  their  speech  and  present  to  Jupiter  146 
Devotion,  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  it,  oy  Dr. 

South •       .  211 

Diana  Forecast,  letter  from  ....  200 
Diet,  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  .  148 
Dimple,  (lady)  her  good  breeding      .       .       .166 

Dinner,  postponed 263 

Discourse,  different  talents  in  it        .  .  153 

The  p[ctieral  subject  of  it  .  .246 

Discretion,  a  guartfto  one  of  Hymen's  gates    .  120 
Dissehsions  o  wihg[  to  the  laziness  of  the  clergy  .    68 
IMssimulation  distinguished  from  simulation     .  213 
Distaff,  Jenny,  Mr.  BickerstafTs  half  sister,  her 
visits,  behaviour,  and  character       74, 143, 184 

Her  discourse  in  love 10 

Reflections  on  her  brother's  writings     .       .    33 
Apology  for  the  fair  sex         ....  247 

Conduct  in  an  amour 33 

Her  marriage,  and  character  of  her  husband  74, 79 

Sets  up  an  equipage 143 

Her  happiness  with  Tranquillus   .       .       .104 
Distress,  contemplation  of,  soflens  the  mind, 

and  fetters  the  heart  .    82 

Diversions,  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  Dresden    33 

Di  vito,  sale  of  his  goods,  celestial  and  terrestrial    42 

fleeted  ftottk  his  palace  .       .    99 

Doctor,  dumb,  at  Kensington  .    70 

Dodwell.  some  account  of  his  opinions  .  187 

Doffset,  a  comedian,  commended      ...     7 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff'  .  .120 

His  civilities  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff*  at  the  theatre, 

122,193 

Dcigs,  a  kennel  of  them  to  be  disposed  of .       .62 

Account  of  the  loss  of  a  lady's  lap-dog  .       .    47 

Recipe  for  a  sick  dog 121 

Donne,  Dr.  his  saying  of  Guicciardini  .  .264 
Dorchester  stage-coach  advertised  .  .  .  143 
Dover  Cliff  described  by  Shakspeare  .  .117 
Downes  the  prompter  describes  the  state  of  the 

stage 193 

Dozers,  who 205 

Dramatists,  unskilfal  remarks  on  them  .  191 

Dream  of  the  band  of  lovers     ....  120 

Of  Jupiter  and  the  destuiies  .       .       .  146 

Ofthe  region  of  liberty 161 

Ofthe  temple  of  Virtue  .  .123 

Dress,  plainness  recommended         .       .       .  212 

Improprieties  therein  censured  .  270 

Of  rural  squires 06 

Head^iresaes  ofthe  ladies     .       .       .       .435 

.  241 
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Drinking,  essa^  on     . . 
The  vice  ofthe  country 


No 
DromJo,  the  character  of  a  sharper  .  .  .  96 
Drum,  who  may  be  called  so  in  oonvem- 

tion     .       ' 153,157 

Drunkards  die  by  their  own  hands  •  .241 

A  warning  to  them 15S 

Drunkenness,  the  ill  effects  of  It       .       .      .205 

What  may  be  esteemed  a  sort  ofincest  therein  2^ 

Divden,  asayingofhison  chsstlty   .       .      .    5 

His  verses  on  empire  applied        .       .      .  IS 

Duel,  inquiry  into  the  genealogy  of  that  monter  S9 

Duellers,  how  treated  siler  death     .       .      .  S6 

Duelling  and  its  terms  explained  .     2S,S9 

Custom  the  source  of  it         .  .      .  9 

Stripped  of  its  pretensions  to  credit  and  repu- 

tauon iS^S 

How  used  by  diflerent  nations  .      .  S8 

Dialogue  and  remarks  on      .  .     30, 39 

Dulcimer,  who  to  be  so  accounted    .  .  IS7 

Dulwich  College,  founded  by  a  player  .  SO 

Dumb  doctor  at  Kensington  .     .      .  7B 

Dumb  conjurer  .....  14 

D*Urfy  the  lyric  poet,  account  of  his  abilities  .  11 

A  panegyric  or  his 43 

His  Plotting  Sisters  commended    .       .      .  S 

Writes  suite  plays,  and  political  dances       .  U 

Mistaken  in  a  dedication       .       .  •  8U 

D'Urfy's  dedication  to  his  Modem  Prophets    .  43 

Dutch,  their  wit -ISS 

Duumvir,  his  way  of  life,  and  behaviour  to  hii 
wife  and  mistress M 

EARLofEasex,  character  of  that  play  .  H 

Earthcjuake  pills ^ 

Ease,  m  writing         ....  •    9 

Eastcourt,  (Dick)  Mr.  BickerstafTs  apothecary  130 
Eaters,  great,  sacrifice  sense  to  appetite  .  •  ^ 
Eboracensis,  a  good  governor  so  called  •  ^ 

Ecstasy,  described  by  Dryden  .        *       '      '  » 
Education,  various  errors  of      .       .       'IS 
Regulations  proposed  .        .       *  '^  Jr 

Letter  on  the  subject ^  i 

Proposals  for  reforming  the  educadon  of^^. 
female  sex  .  .   6^  848 

Elbow-chair,  where,  and  for  what  purpose  <o  be 

provided 5* 

Elizabeth,  (queen)  the  breakftstof  her  maids  of 

honour, JjJ 

EUioU's  project  of  a  lottery       .       .  •*J 

Elmiro.  character  and  manner  q£  her  life  >  S| 
Eloquence  described  ....  66,^ 
Elpenor,  a  warning  to  drunkards  •  Jj^ 

Elysium,  ^ys  of,  by  the  author  of  Telemaehw  w 
Wherem  its  happiness  nmy  be  supposed  to 

consist **      *  i2 

England,  the  figure  it  made  in  1709  •  ^ 

Endish,  when  they  begin  to  sing  .      .  » 

Engagements  between  them  and  the  Frendb 

15,63,M 

English  tongue  much  adulterated  •      •  ^ 

E^]03rment,  only,  to  be  accounted  true  pasMS* 

sion ^ 

Envy  deforms  every  thing        .       .       •      •  ?? 

Effects  of  it JJ^ 

Oflen  occasioned  by  avarice  .  •  ^ 

Epicene,  an  author,  censured  .  *  '  '  S 
Epigram  on  marriage  .       *       '      '    « 

Epithets  of  Homer  and  Viigil  compared  .  •  ^ 
Epsom,  divetsions  there     .  .       *      *  J! 

Adventures  ofa  fortune-hunter  there  .  •  ** 
Epsom- Wells,  character  of  that  comedy  •  •  ' 
Equanimity  of  temper,  the  greatest  of  humsn 

perfections  .  .  .  .  •  „  2 
Equipage,  proper  to  be  sent  off*  with  a  rent-roU  » 
Esquires,  the  order  of •   jj 

Why  enemies  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff  .  •  »J* 

Esteem,  distinguished  from  affection  •  ^ 

How  distinguished  from  credit      .       •      •  •*" 

Eucrates,  effects  of  the  natural  aoRofm  «  <"*  ,^ 

temper *^ 


1 


No. 
£yil,  the  greatest  under  the  tun  .191 

Eui^usiuB  a  man  whote  good  nature  ii  hurtful 

to  him         .  76 

Eustace,  (Mr.)  melancholy  instance  of  passion  .  172 
EutrapeluB,  mischievous  m  his  presents  .  .151 
Examiner,  aniroadversions  on   .  .  •      .  239 

Exercise  of  arms  in  London  .41 

Extortion,  office  of,  in  the  temple  of  Avarice  .  123 
Eye,  language  of  the  ....  145 

Fame,  a  universal  passion         ....    23 
The  love  of  it  dwells  in  heroic  spirits    .        .    92 
Inconveniences  attending  the  desire  of  it      .  255  | 
False  fame  can  only  please  the  vicious         .    92 
Difficult  to  obtain  or  preserve  .  255 

Bank  of 87 

Plan  of  the  chamber  of         ....    67 

Mountain  and  Temple  of      .       -.  .81 

Table  of         ......      74, 81 

Familiarities,  how  distinguished        .      • .        .  225 

Family  scene 95,114 

Fan,  its  motion  discovers  ladies'  thoughts         .    52 
Verses  on  a  fan      ......  239 

Fardingal,  (lady)  her  advertisement  .  .  245 

The  fardingal  allowed  for  a  time  .  .121 

Fashion,  absurd  when  too  strictly  followed      .  212 

Favonius,  the  character  ef  a  good  clergyman  72,  1 14 

Feasts,  considered 205 

Felicia,  (England,)  happy  in  good  ministers  of 

state  4 

Fellows,  various  significations  of  that  term       .    52 

Female  Consort  of  music 157 

Fencing,  how  learned  by  Mr.  Bickeratafi*  .  93 
Fidget,  a  general  visitant,  the  occasion  of  her 

madness 174 

Fire-men  described 61 

Fits,  cured  by  a  whisper 23 

Flagelet,  an  mstrumcnt  in  the  female  concert, 

how  esteemed  by  that  sect  .  157 

Flatterers,  true  meaning  of  the  word,  few  good 

ones 208 

Flattery  grateful  to  human  nature    .  .69 

111  consequence  of  flattering  women  .139 

Force  of  it  in  Don  Quixote     .  .69 

Flavia,  a  truly  fine  woman  .212 

A  coquette,  her  interview  with  Myrtillo       .  145 

A  young  Udy  rival  to  her  mother  .  206 

Flavia,  an  imaginary  mistress    ....  196 

Flea,  tkeletpn  of  one  .110 

Fleaming,  {Gen.)  design  of  his  visit  to  Berlin    .      2 

Florimel  and  Picket,  meir  courtship  .      7 

Florinda,  her  pretensions  to  life  .  106 

Fk>rio,  a  gentleman  fitted  for  conversaticwi        .    45 

Flute,  its  effects  in  a  female  concert  .  157 

How  matched        ...  .        .  157 

Fly-blow,  a  fool,  who  deserves  to  be  treated  like 

a  knave 38 

Folio,  (Tom)  a  broker  in  learning,  his  visit  and 

criticism  .  * 158 

A  letter  from  him ICO 

Fondness  of  wife  and  children  94,114 

Fools,  how  they  diflfer  from  madmen  .    40 

The  way  to  make  them  madmen  .  208 

Footman,  without  avarice  ....  124 
Foot>niee  by  damsels  at  Epsom  Wells  .    36 

Fop,  Inventory  of  the  effects  of  a      .  .113 

For  and  forasmuch  discussed  .        .        .54 

Forbes,  (lord)  his  eood  offices  to  Steele  .  .271 
Forecast,  (Diana)  desires  to  be  quickly  provided 

for 200 

Fortitude,  described  by  Mr.  Collier  .  .  251 

When  most  conspicuous        .        .        .        .176 

A  remarkable  instance  of  it  .  .        .177 

Fortune,  the  way  to  be  above  her    .        .        .170 

Emblem  of.  at  the  lottery  office     .        .        .170 

Good,  the  ready  path  to  it      .       .  .  202 

Fox,  policy  of  that  animal  .        .  .229 

Fox,  the,  a  play,  applauded  .  ^      .        .21 

Fiwod,  an  oflker  in  the  temple  of  Avarice       .  125 
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Freemen  have  no  superiors  1)ut  benefactors     .  207 

Free  state,  represented  in  a  dance    .  .11 

Freethinkers,  who  call  themselves  so       .        .12 

Distinction  between  ancient  and  modern      .  135 

Considered  in  distress HI 

French,  characteriseti  by  Bruyere     .        .        .57 
Defeated  by  liie  allies    .        .        .  .63 

Their  shifia  and  subterfuges  ....    64 
W>itersof  memoirs  exploded  .        .84 

Friendship,  founded  on  reason  and  choice         .    82 
Tenderness  and  friendship     ....  172 
A  necessary  ingredient  in  the  married  state  .  172 
Frogs,  method  used  to  import  and  propagate  in 

Ireland 236 

Frontlet,  an  awful  beauty,  characterised  .        .    24 
Funerals,  behaviour  at  them  discover  the  state 

of  the  mind 184 

Future  state,  platonic  notions  concerning  the 
happiness  and  torments  of  ...  154 

Described  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Fenelon, 

152,  194, 156 
Futurity,  ^neflts  arising  from  the  prospects  of 

Wherein  its  happiness  may  be  supposed  to 
consist  .  ,        .        .94, 154 

Gallantry,  low,  between  a  footman  and  a 

maid-servant 7 

True,  wherein  it  ought  to  consist  .  .58 

The  heroic  virtue  of  private  life    .  '    .        .94 
What  effects  it  has  on  men,  instanced  in  a 
theatre  on  fire     .  .        .94 

Galway,  (Galloway)  earl  of,  his  bravery  and 

conduct  ill  Portugal 17 

Gaipesters,  their  motive  covetousness       .•       .    14 

Their  misery 13 

What  men  of  honour  and  wealth  play  against 

them 15 

A  speech  concerning  them    ....    56 

Defended 57 

Represented  under  the  character  of  a  pack  of  ' 
hounds  .  59.62,64,65,66,68,70 

Gaming,  its  original 14,  56 

The  folly  of  It         ...  .        .    65 

Gascon,  aaventuro  of  one  with  a  widow  .  .  126 
Catty,  (Mrs.)  foremost  in  the  rank  of  toasts  .  24 
Jack  Gainly*s  sieter,  her  character  .  .  206 
Genealogy  of  the  BickeretafTs  .  .  .  .11 
Genii,  their  good  offices  to  men  .  .  .48 
Gentleman,  what  meant  by  the  term  .  .  21 
A  character  difficult  to  support  with  propriety  66 
Gho«t  of  Aniiclea,  Ulysses' mother  .        .152 

G hosts  of  beauties 152 

Of  the  damned       .    • 152 

Of  heroes 152,154 

Of  lovers  154 

Of  good  princes 156 

Of  tyrants 156 

Gimcrock,  (sir  Nicholas)  a  virtuoso,  his  will     .  216 
His  widow  desires  Mr.  Bickerstafl'^s  friend- 
ship             .  .  221 

Glass,  stale-weather  ....  .  214 

Glory,  true,  inseparable  from  merit  .        .        .  177 

Gluttony,  modem 205 

Gotham  petition 141 

Goldsmiths  distinguished  from  coppersmiths     .    61 

Good  breeding 5,  30 

Good  fortune,  the  ready  path  to  it  .  .  .  202  ■ 
Goodly,  (lady)  her  fondness  for  her  children  .  235 
Good  nature,  an  essential  quality  in  a  satirist  .  242 
Good  natured  old  man,  the  best  companion  .  45 
Good  will  and  charity,  the  basis  of  society  .  219 
The  quintessence  of  conversation  .        .    45 

Grammar,  not  righly  taught      .        .        .        .  234 
Grandeur  wherein  it  truly  consists  .        .  170 

Great  Britain  particularly  fruitful  in  religion    .  257 
Great  men,  benaviour  of  some  of  them  to  their 

dependents 196 

Apology  for  their  manner  ofbeatowing  favours  168 
37# 
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Greatness  of  mind»  wherein  it  consists 
Greenhat,  (Obadiah)  bis  criticism  upon  Mr. 

BickerataflT 

Sir  Humphrey,  a  candidate  for  alderman,  his 

expedient  to  prevent  bribery 
Character  of  the  Grecnhais,  and  their  relation 

to  the  Staffs 

Greenhouse  described 

Grief,  the  benefit  of  it 

Grogram,  (Jeffery)  his  petition  for  interment  . 
Guardeloop,  (Mons.)  tlie  French  tailoF,  married 
Guicciardini  the  historian,  a  prolix  author 

Guilt  applies  the  satires 41 

Gunner  and  gunsier  distinguished  .,  .  .88 
Gunster  in  conversation,  who  to  be  so  accounted  88 
Gyges,  his  invisible  ring  allegorically  applied 

138,  139 
The  use  Mr.  Bickerstaff  made  of  it       .        .  243 


59 

74 

59 
179 
181 
106 
7 
2C4 


Hall,  (sergeant,)  his  letter  to  his  comrade 
Hamlet,  various  observations  and  criticisms  on 
Uiat  character     .        .        .        .       35, 71, 
Hammar,  disputes  between  Protestants  and 

Papists  there 

Hammond,  (John)  recovery  of  his  watch  . 
Handkerchief,  religious,  much  worn  in  t'ngland 
Hannibal,  the  CariTiafi^inian,  his  speech  on  being 

recalled  from  Italy      .        . 
Hannibal,  (sir)  death  and  funeral  of .        .        . 
Hanover,  elector  of,  remonstrance  of  his  minis- 
ter to  the  council  at  Ratisbon     . 

Signifies  his  intentions  to  the  imperial  court  . 
Happiness,  where  the  foundation  must  be  placed 
Hard  words  exploded  .  .  .  .  . 
Harpsichord,  its  music  applied  to  conversation 

With  what  instrument  joined 
Hart,  the  player,  an  ostentation  of  his 
Hassock,  aispute  concerning  one       .        .        . 
Hats,  makers  of^  their  petition  against  laced  hats 
Hautboy,  in  a  female  concert    .... 

Matched  with  the  harpsichord 
Hawksby,  his  raffling  shup        .... 
Hercules,  Prodigus',  allegory  concerning  him  . 
Hero,  haw  distinguished  from  a  plain  honest 

man 

Heroic  virtue,  wherein  it  consists 
Heydey,  (Jack)  whom  he  reduced    . 
Hippocrates,  the  character  of  a  generous  physi- 
cian      

Historians,  usefulness  and  variety  of        .   117, 
Historical  paintings,  the  great  advantage  of 

them 

Holt,  lord  chief  justice,  his  integrity 
Homer,  his  description  of  a  future  state    . 

Indiscreet  in  his  epithets*      .        .        .        . 

His  Iliad,  in  a  journal 

Honest  fellows  described 

Honesty  as  necessary  in  conversation  as  in  com- 
merce          

Honour,  the  seat  of  it 

Described       .       * 

Court  of  .  .  .  250, 253»  256, 2C2, 
Horace,  his  excellencies 

Some  account  of  him  and  his  writings  . 
Hornpipe.    Lancashire,  its  part  in  a  female 

concert . 

Horror  described  by  Shakspeare 
,  Humanity  iaspired  by  the  muses 

No  true  greaineas  without  it  ... 
Human  nature  considered  in  its  true  dignity  . 
Humdrum,  who 

Project  for  extirpating  such 
Humphrey,  (sc^uire)  bubbled  at  Bath 

Trelooby,  his  complaint  against  a  sexton  at 

Saint  Paul's 

Hunger,  how  to  be  satisfied 
Hunters,  a  meeting  of  them  described 
Husbandman,  his  pleasures  next  to  those  of  a 
philoflopher 


87 
106 

6 

124 
187 

187 
115 

2 

4 

251 

58 

153 

157 

138 

259 

270 

153 

157 

59 

97 

98 

202 

56 

78 
130 

209 
14 

152 

6 

6 

45 

219 

202 
101 
265 
173 
242 

157 
90 
98 
98 
87 
2-^ 
208 
65 

241 

205 

37 


No 

Husbands,  qtuditietneceflBarv  to  make  good  ODM  101 
Miseries  of  a  bad  husband  ....  149 
What  makes  a  man  an  ill  husband  .  149, 150 
Sullen  husband  as  bad  as  a  Ibolish  one         .  149 

Hush-money  demanded 26 

Hussars,  civil  .and  mild,  who  ....  56 
Hymen,  the  eod  of  marriage,  a  guard  at  the 

temple  ofvirtuous  love      .        .  .  120 

H>inn  to  the  Supreme  Being    .       .  .  119 

Jack  Spruce  made  half  mad  with  a  smile  .  56 
Jack  Such-a-one,  what  sort  of  men  pa»  under 

that  title     .  2D6 

Jacks,  (Harry)  why  he  deserved  a  statue  .    (2 

Jam  bee  the  best  sort  of  canes  .  .  .  .  143 
Janglings,  matrimonial  ....  149, 150 
Idiots,  an  inquiry  concerning  an  idiot  put  the 

city  of  London  in  great  consternation  .  40 
Distinguished  from  politicians  .  .  .40 
Idleness,  more  destructive  than  the  plague  .  97 
Idolatry,  in  what  manner  inverted  .        .127 

Jealousy,  her  garments,  complexion,  and  office  190 
Jcrvase,  (Mr.)  a  great  painter  .  .  .  .  4, 7 
Jester  distinguished  from  a  flatterer  .         .  215 

The  richest  generally  the  best  jester  .  .  225 
Jesuits,  account  of  their  discipline  .  .  .  ICS 
Iliad  put  into  an  exact  jouriuil  ...  .6 
Imagination,  the  most  active  principle  of  the 

mind 98 

Immortality,  two  kinds  of  it       .        .        .         .81 

Imperccptiblps,  natural  history  of  ihem  .  1|9 

Imperfection,  what  idea  that  word  should  convey  246 

Impudence,  com]>ared  with  absurdity        .        .  1C8 

Incest  in  drunkenness 252 

Incense,  (Mr.  Ralph) 270 

Inconstancy  described  by  Hamlet  .  .  .116 
Incumbent  dtsiinguished  from  a  landlord  .  l(S 

Indenture  of  marriage  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Biekei^ 

staff 199 

Indian  kings,  their  return  to  the  civilitiea  of       • 

their  landlord     .        •        .        ,  .171 

Indibilis'  wife  restored  by  Scipio  .  .  .58 
Indolence  turned  into  [thilosophy       .        .        .10 

Industry,  knights  of *it 

Infidels,  how  to  be  punished  .  .  .  .1^ 
Initial  letters,  on  a  tomb-stone  .  .  .  .Sid 
Injuries,  scales  for  weighing  them  .  .  .  250 
Innocence,  its  safest  guard  .        .        .  St8 

Inquietude,  natural,  bow  cured  .  .  .  2LS 
Insipids,  who  to  he  accounted  ....  166 
Instructions  to  Vanderbank,  remarks  <m  liiat 

poem 3 

Insurrections  in  Poitou  and  Marseillea  .  .  6 
Invention  to  have  one's  name  concealed  .  .  15 
hiventoryof  playhouse  goods  .  .  .  .  4S 
Jointures,  the  mischievous  eflects  of  .  199,  ^ 
Jonson,  (Ben)  his  manner  of  writing  .        .    21 

Joseph  the  patriarch,  iiis  history  •  .  .  233 
Journal  oi'lionicr's  Iliad  .        .         .        .6 

Journcv  to  the  Land's  F!nd  ....  19S 
Ithuriel,  the  use  Mr.  Bickerslafi*  made  of  his 

spear S37 

Juno  her  method  to  regain  Jupifera  afl^ciiixi  .  147 
Justice  of  Lewis  le  Grand  compared  to  thai  of 

gamesters 86 

Juvenal,  account  of,  and  his  writings  .  .  243 
Ix,  antiquity  of  that  family         .        .        .        .    % 

Kettledrum,  instrument  in  a  female  cooeert, 

matched 157 

€9 

150 

157 

40 

73 
105 

07 


Kidney,  master  of  St  James*  coffee-house 
Kings,  wicked,  how  punished  in  a  future  state 
Kit,  that  instrument  matched    .        .        .       . 

Knaves  proved  fools 

Knights  of  the  indu^itry,  their  designs  on  ayou2)g 

heir 

Knockers,  exercises  of  them  taught  . 
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No. 
timting  them  in  oi|[Bn  IoAb  cemured  .    61 
Their  trifling  endeftrraeatt  give  us  mean  ideas 

of  their  souk 40 

A  lady  thankful  to  her  husband  for  curing 

her  fits 23 

A  young  ladv  enchanted  by  an  old  rake  22 

Lalo.  (colonel)  lulled 64 

Lamb,  a  modem  diet 148 

LandlnrJ  distinguished  from  an  incumbent  .  169 
Landlord,  Alexander,  his  laconic  love-letter  ;  74 
Langham,  (Dr.)  the  astrolc^er,  his  peculiar 

generosity  .        .  ...  174 

Laughter,  uhat,  and  when  becoming       .       *    43 

A  weighty  ofliiir 63 

The  distinguishing /acuity  in  man         .        .    63 

Occasioned  by  scorn       .        .        .        .        .63 

Immoderate,  a  sign  of  pride  ...      47,  63 

Laura,  her  perfections  and  excellent  character     54 

Law,  case  of,  answered 190 

Lbz}%  (lady)  described   ^ 248 

Learning,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not     .        .    58 

Only  improves  nature 58 

Le  Brun's  bailie  of  Porus,  its  eflects  .      8 

Legacy,  Noy's,  to  reclaim  his  scm      ...      9 
Leisure,  how  to  employ  it  innocently       .        .112 
l^etters,  directions  for  writing  them   .        .        .30 
Should  be  the  produce  of  the  place,  instanced 

in  one  from  Switzerland  .  .  .  .93 
Penny-post,  sent  as  reprimands  .  .  .  67 
Levity,  her  post  in  the  temple  of  Hymen  .  .  120 
Lewis  XIV.  answer  of  his  subjects  to  his  letter  29 
Libels,  panegyrics  may  be  turned  into  them  .  177 
libellers  censured     .  ....    92 

Distinguished  from  satirists     .        .        ...    92 
Libeny.  its  region  described      ....  161 

Library,  female 248 

Lie,  a  pernicious  monosyllable  ....  256 
Life,  how  to  be  considered        .        .  .120 

Lightning  in  operas,  of  what  it  must  be  mode  .  137 
True  perfumed,  where  sold  .        .  .  137 

Lights  well  disposed  enlarge  the  thoughts  .  1C8 
LiJlie,  Charles,  his  letter  and  petition       .       .    92 

Recommended 92, 94 

Catalogue  of  his  wares  .  .        .     94, 101 

His  presents  and  licence        .        .  .94 

His  reports 250 

'  103 

49 
2.')9 
215 

54 

197 

96 

84 

268 

40 

4 

•   8 

147 
191 

211 
91 

211 
124, 174 
.  166 
.  82 
.  6 
.  47 
.    90 

206 
.  247 
.  149 


Ordered  to  prepare  blank  licences 

Lhnberham,  tne  keeper   ' 

linendmpers,  tried  in  the  court  of  honour 

Of  Westminster,  th^ir  petition 
Liaander  and  Corinna,  a  married  couple,  reckon- 
ed dead       

Literature,  the  proper  efiecta  of  it     . 

Livinc  men,  who       ...... 

lizara,  that  friendly  animal  compared  to  a 
satirist         .... 

Lloyd's  Cofifee-house,  propooals  thence 
London  in  a  great  consternation 

Cries  of,  compared  with  Italian  operas  . 
Loodon  Cuckolds,  a  comedy,  a  heap  of  vice  and 

absurdity 

liODg,  (m^or)  advertisement  from  his  wine 

vaults 

Lone  heads,  who 

Loraship,  on  what  occasion  that  appellation 

proper         

liDiio,  a  lover,  character  of       ...       . 
liotius  had  rather  be  esteemed  religious  than 

devout        

liOttery,  reflections  on        ...        . 

A  bass  viol  to  be  disposed  of  by  way  of . 
Love,  founded  on  reason  and  choice 

A  general  concern         .... 

The  most  efiectiial  cure  for  it 

Sentiments  of  it  the  same  in  all  agea     . 

Inseparable  from  esteem 

How  to  iudge  aright  in  it 

Has  notning  to  do  with  state 


Diatingniahed  fiom  lust 49 1 


No. 
Love,  its  efleets  and  cure  .  .    47, 107 

The  eflect  of  disappointments  therein  .  .  185 
Changes  the  natural  man  .  4, 10 

Life  insipid  without  it 90 

A  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  .      90,95 

AliegoiY  of  its  history,  by  Plato  .  .  .  90 
Complained  of  by  Diana  Doubtful  .    98 

Illusirated 95, 150 

Criminal,  some  account  of  the  state  of  it       .49 

Letters,  by  Cynthio 35 

Directions  for  writing  them  ...  30, 139 
Between  Mr.  Bickerstaffand  Maria  .    83 

Found  in  a  grave 104 

Lovemore,  a  happy  husband     ....  ]50 

Lovers,  the  band  of 120 

Lucia,  a  rival  lo  her  mother  ....  200 
Lucretia.  her  story,  merit,  and  character  .  84, 117 
Why  excluded  the  temple  of  Fame  .  .  84 
Lucubrations  of  Mr.  Bickerstafi*,  design  of  them  50 
Lust,  in  whom  virtuous  love     .        .        .        .120 

Temple  of 120 

Lute,  the  part  it  beass  in  a  concert  or  conversa- 
tion       .  153, 157 

Lydia.  the  character  of.  a  coouette    .  .126 

Lyeander,  disturbed  in  his  solitude  .        .  215 

Macbeth,  a  scene  in 68 

Machiavel,  author  of  a  mischievous  sect  .        .  186 

An  office  suited  to  him  in  a  vision         .        .  123 

Madmen,  who,  whither  sent  by  the  Romans     .  125 

Difference  between  them  and  fools        .        .    40 

An  edifice  intended  for  their  reception  and 

cure 125, 174 

Madness,  the  first  sjrmptoms  thereof        .       .  174 
Chiefly  occasioned  by  pride  ....  127 

Madonella,  her  scheme 63 

Accoui>t  of  a  revolution  in  her  platonic  nun- 
nery   ...  ....    32 

Msvius  writes  verses  in  commendation  of  his 

own  works 91 

Maids  of  honour,  their  breakfast  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time         148 

MalntenoR,  (madam)  her  letter  to  Mons.  Torcy 

on  tlie  p((>ace       ....  .19 

Makebate,  (Klizabcth)  trial  of    .  .        .259 

Male  coquette,  his  bed-equipage  described       .  243 

Widowhood  considered  .        .        .114 

Man,  the  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes  134 

A  creature  made  uppf  different  extremes     .  108 

The  only  imperfect  creature  in  the  universe   246 

Mandeville,  (sir  John)  some  of  his  remains       . '  254 

Maria,  account  of  the  loss  of  her  lap-dog  .        .    47 

Maria,  distracted  in  her  choice  between  a  man 

of^merit,  and  a  man  of  fortune    .       .       .    91 
Marinus,  a  good  sea  officer,  exposed  to  a  fallow  of 

fire 61 

Marlborough,  (John)  duke  of,  his  merit 

5, 8, 18,  46, 55,  64, 66, 130, 137 

Marriage  described 7 

The  safest  and  happiest  state  this  world  aDbrds  49 
An  account  of  marriage  from  experience  .  150 
The  caprices  and  hazards  attending  a  married 

state 192. 199 

Marriages,  from  what  proceeding    79, 188, 192,  223 
How  men's  minds  and  humoura  may  be 

changed  thereby 75 

Table  of  marriage 157 

£pigram  on 40 

Verses  on,  from  Milton  .        .  .79 

Two  ladies  desire  to  marry  the  same  man  to 

prevent  parting 69 

Settlements,  by  whom  introduced  .  199 

111  consequences  attending  them  .  .  .  233 
A  proposal  for  regulating  them  .        .  233 

A  settlement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bickeratafi*  .  199 
OAen  overlook  their  et\joyments    .  .95 

Haodering  it  cheap  discourages  vice  .  .  823 

Marrow-bone  and  cleaver,  modem  instmmenta 
of  music      ..'....  163 
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89 
97 
27 
37 

66 


Marseilles,  account  of  an  insurrection  there 
MartiuB*  character  of  an  unlearned  wit 
Masquerade,  a  lady  in  danger  of  her  life  for 

oeing  lefl  out  of  one 146 

Matchlock,  (major)  a  member  of  the  Trumpet 
Club    .       .       .       .        ...       .132 

Mathematical  sieve  to  siA  impertinencies  .  51 
May-fair,  the  downfidl  of,  reduced  the  price  of 

curiosities 20 

Mechanics  in  learning  .  .  .  •  .  173 
Melancholy,  the  delight  of  men  of  knowledge 

and  virtue 

Men,  wherein  they  may  distinguish  themselves 

In  love,  always  poetical         .        . 

Of  sense  the  women's  humble  servants 
Mercer,  who  could  not  enjoy  a  thousand  pounds 

a  year         

Merit,  obscure  should  be  produced  to  public 

view 84,87 

Merry  fellows  described 45 

Messalina,  a  professed  mistress  of  mankind       .    49 

Microscopes,  their  use 119 

Military  achievements  of  London      .        .        .28 
Millennium,  when  to  commence       .       .       .43 
MUton  and  Suckling,  in  a  parallel  case,  show 
the  duty  of  man  in  love      .        .        .        .40 

Of  £ve'8  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Adam  .  114 
Miners,  who  so  in  conversation  .        .88 

Minucio's  spirit  of  contradiction         .  .  171 

Minor,  (Tom)  the  pontoraime  .  .  .  .51 
MiriiUo,  the  o^^ler,  interview  with  Flavia  .  145 
Misery  in  families,  whence  it  mostly  arises  .  109 
Mite,  dissection  of  one  .  .  .  .  .119 
Modely,  (Tom)  his  knowledge  of  the  fashion    .  166 

Head  of  the  order  of  insipids  .  .  .  .  166 
Modest  men  distinguished  from  modest  fellows  52 
Modesty  described 52 

Diflerent  in  men  and  women         .        .        .52 

The  chief  ornament  of  the  fair  sex        .        .    84 

Its  advantages  in  men 86 

Monarchy,  the  genius  thereof  described  .  .  161 
Monoculous,  a  sharper 56 

IJis  reflections  on  Africanus  .  .  c  .  36 
Monosyllables,  adii^race  to  the  Englishlanguage  230 
Mons  mvested 62,  76 

Taken 83 

Montpelier  compared  to  Anticyra     .       .        .  125 
Mopsa,  her  good  fortune  in  the  lottery  prognos- 
ticated        ......  .  124 

Letter  to  her 124 

In  great  danger  of  her  life  for  being  left  out 

of  the  masquerade 146 

Morphew,  (John)  appointed  Mr.  BickerstafTs 
chamber-keeper 103 

Generalof  the  dead  men  ....  103 
Morning  described  by  Milton    .        .       .  163 

The  beauties  of 263 

[n  town,  described 9 

Moveables  of  die  play-house,  sale  of  them  frus- 
trated   44 

Mountebanks,  their  .artifices  to  ensnare  the 

vulgar 210 

Mourning,  a  proper  dress  for  a  beautiful  lady  .  151 

Music  cures  the  spleen 47 

Mutton,  the  food  of  our  hardy  ancestors  .  .  148 
Myrmidons,  their  history 56 

Nab,  (Ralph)  haberdasher  of  hats,  his  petition  .  270 
Naked  Truth,  a  dangerous  pamphlet.  .    17 

Nassau,  Count  Maurice  of,  killed  .  210 

Prince  of,  his  gallantry 69 

Naturalization  act,  its  advantagea     ...    13 

Nature,  its  prevalency 172 

Nestor,  a  great  but  too  medest  architect  .  .  52 
Newman,  (Richard)  indicted  by  m^jor  Punto  in 

the  court  of  honour 856 

Newspapers  hurtful  to  weak  heads  .  .  178 

Wnters  in  a  panic  .       .       .    '  .       .        .18 
The  shiils  they  are  pat  to  19,48 
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58 


Newspaper  writers,  Chelsea  College  propoied 

for  them 18 

Nice;  (Will)  a  fop U 

Nicolini,  (Si^nor)  his  excellencies  on  the  Mage  lUr 
Night,  lunger  formerly  in  this  island  tfaaa  at 

present 

No,  when  to  be  used  by  young  people  .    83 

Nobilis  cleclared  to  be  no  rake  ...        .    ?7 
Nonsense,  a  prevailing  part  of  eloquence  amoo^ 

ladies €0 

Northern  parts,  fruitful  in  bag-pipes .  .153 

Noses,  a  dissertation  on 2£0 

Notch,  (sir  Jefiry)  a  member  of  the  Trumpet 

Club   ....  ...  13S 

Nottingham,  why  young  ladies  cannot  sleep  there 

Nova  Zembla,  account  of 

Novelists,  effects  of  their  writings  .  .  .19 
Noy,  his  expedient  to  reclaim  his  son  by  a  legacy  9 
Nurses,  their  abuses  of  infanui  exposed  •  .  15 
Nunnery,  by  a  platonic  la^y  .  .  .  38»  63 
The  manner  of  receiving  young  ladies  inlo 

nunneries 9S 


Oglers  complained  of  by  the  ladiea . 

Dangerous 

C^ling  gains  women  .... 
Old  age,  wherein  delighted 
Old  Bachelor,  account  of  tlmt  comedy 
Opera,  in  female  conversation   . 

Italian,  considered  .... 

The  undeKtanding  has  no  part  in  it 
Oppression,  on  attendant  on  Tynnny 

Orangerie  described 

Orator  in  a  night-gown  and  laced  cap 
Orlando  the  lair,  his  history 
Organ-lofl,  ladies  treated  in  one 
Orson,  (^''hicket)  his  Character  and 

Cleora         .... 
Ornnyn,  the  .civil  husband  . 
Oxford  described 

Almanack  considered     . 

Discipline  applauded 

Puppet-show  there 


.  145 
.  145 
.  » 
.807 

8,195 
.  157 
.  4 
.  4 
.  161 
.179 
.  186 

50.51 
.  61 
fcr 


.    53 

.    39 

.    39 

30,39 

.    45 


Pacolet,  a  guardian  angel,  his  fiist  af^weianoe 

to  Mr.  BickerstafT IS 

Account  of  liis  former  wards  .       .       .       .13 

His  life  of  a  month 15 

His  checks  and  admonitions  .        .       .       .14 
Obscrvadons  on  gamesters  and  sharpers       .    15 
Paetus,  manner  of  his  death  and  the  magnanimity 

of  his  wife 71 

Painting  the  face  censured       .       ...   61 

Palamedo  his  infamous  adventure    .       .       .198 

Panegyric,  the  nature  of  it         .        .        .       .17 

A  tneme  for  Mr.  Bickerstaff  .        ...    78 

On  Mr.  Bickerstaff  for  confessing  his  &ultB  .   63 

May  be  turned  into  libel        .        .       .       .177 

Pantomimes,  what  sort  of  peisons  in  oonveiBa- 

tion .868 

Paradise  Lost  fills  the  mind  with  geod  thoughts 

and  pleasing  ideas S37 

Parents,  the  folly  of  partiality  to  their  children   235 
Generally  err  in  marrying  their  children      .  199 
Parisatis,  her  manner  or  converting  her  neice 
from  coquetry  ...  9 

Paris  Gazette  burlesqued 8 

Parrot,  verses  on  one  .  .  •  .  .  87 
Parsimony,  a  fovourite  in  the  temple  of  Avarice  113 
Party,  all  parties  composed  of  the  rigid  and 

supple 814 

The  prevalence  of  parties,  and  party  prejudice 

in  England 

Partridge,  (Mr.  John)  his  manner  of  surprising 

sh^rs 56 

His  death  demonstrated         ....     I 

Account  of  his  funeral  99 

A  letter  from  him,  intimating  some  agna  of 
lesiBcitatioa 118 


\ 


nutridge,  (Mr.  John)  wtlki,  and  deniea  his 
death 59 

AdveitiaemeDt  in  hit  almenack,  calling  Mr. 
Bickeniaff  a  knave 96 

Certificate  of  his  death  to  prevent  connterfeits  216 
PttMuin,  account  of  hini  to  prevent  mistakes    .  130 

Hu  letters  to  Mr.  Bickentaff .               .  1^,  167 
Puoing-bell,  who  to  be  accounted  svch  in  con- 
versation    .       * 153 

Passion,  a  tragical  instance  of  .  ...  172 

Pastorella,  her  conversion  from  coquetry  .  .  9 
Patience  Genile,  her  letter  to  Mr.  Incense  .  271 
Patrick,  (St.)  a  great  destn^er  of  frogs  .  236 

Patrons,  geoeru  behaviour  to  their  dependents  196 
Paalo,  the  character  of  an  eminent  merchant  .  25 
Peace,  the  most  qjdious  way  of  making  it  .  .  176 
Peasant,  who  properly  to  be  so  termed  .  169 

Pedants,  of  several  classes         ....  158 

In  what  light  to  be  considered      .  .158 

Pedantry  compared  to  hypocrisy  .        .165 

Pendergrass,  (sir  Thomas)  killed       .  .64 

Penkethman,  the  comedian,  compared  vnth  Mr. 

Bullock 188 

Relation  of  the  progress  of  his  company  to 
Greenwich         .       .       .  .       .'4 

Sole  of  his  animals  at  Ma^  Fair  .20 

Pezmy-poet  letters  sent  as  pnvate  reprimands   .    67 
Perhaps,  when  that  word  wtrays  decay  of  afiec- 
tion     .        .       .  .       .       .53 

Panecudon,  an  attendant  on  Tyranny  .  .  161 
peter  Plumb,  merchant,  indicted  in  the  court 

of  honour 256 

Petticoat,  great,  the  grievance  of  .110 

Its  cause  tried  .       .116 

How  long  to  be  worn  - 121 

Philander,  me  most  skilful  in  addressing  the  fair 

•ex      .  .  .      -.       .13 

Fliilosopher,  minute,  some  aooount  of  .135 

FhJloeoph^,  the  use  of       .       ...  .  170 

Flan  orit,  with  an  appendix  .  .43 

Not  inconsistent  with  courts  and  riches        .  170 
FliyBicians,good,of  great  use  to  acommonwealth    78 

Ordered  from  Bath 77 

Character  of  a  generous  physician  .    78 

i%vaic,  often  abused  .  .  240 

Obaerved  by  Mr.  Bickentaff .  .240 

Proper  for  a  distracted  nation        ...       .  240 
picket,  (colonel)  his  character  and  manner  of 

courtship 7 

Pictures,  the  impreasiens  they  make  on  us       .8 

Tlie  true  use  of  them 209 

Walking,  at  an  auction  .        *       .       .       .  167 

As  ancient  picture  of  a  wedding  described  .  184 
Pietv,  perfect  pleasure  arising  from  it  .211 

Meanness  to  endeavour  to  conceal  it  .214 

Pinners,  a  treatise  on 212 

Piper,  (count)  taken  prisoner     .       .  -49 

Pirates  in  printing  and  bookselling  complained 

of  and  censured 101 

Pistols,  a  &(al  accident  occasioned  by  loaded  .  82 
Places  of  trust  pretended  to,  not  out  of  merit 

but  because  they  are  convenient  .41 

Flagius,  (parson)  complaint  of  the  bookseller 

against  him         « 2C9 

Plainness  in  dress  recommended  .212 

Plato's  notion  of  the  human  soul       •       .       .154 

Hisfory  of  love       .       .       .       .       .       .90 

Platonisis,  their  opinions    .  ...  154 

A  Plaumist  forewoman  of  the  jury  ef  &e  court 

of  honour 253 

Flatonne  described 32 

Nunneries  established  by      .       .  .63 

layers,  why  they  should  be  esteemed  .  182 

'  Most  forget  thev  are  before  an  audience       .  138 

Instructed  by  Snakspeare      ....    35 

Blamed  for  mserting  words    .       .       .       .89 

Parallels  between  mem  .       .182 

Playhouse,  one  only  should  be  supported  .       .    99 

At  Amsterdam  supports  an  almahouse  .       .    SO 
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148 
175 


215 


178 
108 

35 
161 

16 


Playhouse  on  fire  in  Denmark  .     ^  v 
Plays,  proper  incitements  to  good  beov. 

Modem,  described \ 

Pleasing,  in  conversation,  a  happy  talenrv 

Pleasure,  deceitful ^^g^[ 

Plenty,  a  goddess  in  the  region  ofliber^  .     \' 
Piiny,  his  leitera  to  his  wife      .        .        .        ' 

His  compliment  and  advice  to  Tnyan   . 
Pluto,  his  palace  and  throne  described 
Poetasters  ridiculed 106 

Camloffueof  the  labours  of  one  .  .106 
Poetry,  the  foundation  of 240 

Kfhcacy  of  iton  the  mind      ....    98 

A  remedjr  for  the  spleen        .  .       .47 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  account  of  it  .       .       .96 

Poictou,  insurrection  at 6 

Politeness,  affectation  of 230 

Pohticiana,  the  distinction  scarce  disceoiible 
between  them  and  idiots    .  .       .40 

City  reprover 155 

Politics  universally  prevail  ....  232 
Polypragmon,  character  of  a  cunning  fellow  .  191 
Pompev,  a  black  boy,  his  complaiut  .  .  .  245 
Pope,  the,  sick  of  the  tooth-ache       .  .129 

in  distress 5,6,7 

liis  modesty  overcome  with  regard  to  the 

Neapolitan  horses 129 

Pbstman,  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  author 

ofdie 

Posture-master,  his  beholders  censyred     . 
Potairix.  (Elisabeth)  catalogue  of  her  anceston 
Povernr,  an  attendant  on  Tyranny     . 
Powell  (junior)  a  famous  actor  .... 

Disputes  between  him  and  Mr.  Bickerstaff 

44.  50, 115 

Why  he  locked  up  the  Ieg|s  of  his  company  .  143 

An  excuse  for  writing  against  him        .       %    51 

Letter  from  Bath 50 

"Power,  absolute,  represented  in  a  dance  .       .    10 
Praise,  true,  generous  and  heroic  spiritB  most 
sensible  of  it 

How  coveted  by  great  men   .... 

To  be  regarded  only  as  relating  to  things 
strictly  true 

None  valuable  but  from  the  praise-worthy  . 
P/ayer  of  lord  chancellor  Bacon       .       . 
Pne-Adamites  threatened  .  .       .69 

Precedence,  a  quarrel  concerning,  at  the  opera    16 

At  Epsom .96 

Preliminaries  of  peace 20 

Refused  hy  the  French  king  .  .  .  S3, 24 
Pretenders  to  poetiy,  a  kind  of  madmen  .  .147 
Pretrv  fellow,  who 21 

What  penons  excluded  that  order        .       . 

Very  pretty  fellow,  a  woman's  man  in  the 

first  degree 

Pride,  the  cause  and  consequences  of 

Makes  men  odious,  and  creates  envy     . 

A  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  cobbler 

The  chief  introduction  to  madness 
Priesthood,  when  the  highest  honour 
Prim,  (Penelope)  the  dear-eiarcher,  her  petition  118 
Prize-fighting,  a  reproach  to  the  English  na* 

lion 134 

ProctorstaiT,  (Mr.)  admitted  Mr.  Bickerstaff's 

kinsman 270 

Prodiciis,  an  allegory  by 97 

Prophets,  modem,  reflectkms  on  their  character    1 1 

Account  of  a  corned  v  so  called      .        . 
Propriety  in  words  and  thoughts  explained 
Protestants,  wherein  superior  to  Papists    . 
Prudence  iii  women  the  sathe  as  wisdom  in  men 
Prudes,  a  name  for  courtly  hypocrites 

Distinguished  from  coquettes 

What  part  they  bear  in  a  female  consort 
Public  spirit,  the  most  essential  quality  in  a 
statesman    ....'...  194 

The  first  motive  to  all  actions        .        .        .  183 

A  great  instance  of  it  in  Regulus  .  .168 
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92 
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186 
127 
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62 
155 
172 
102 
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Maraeilles,  a^ 
Martiiu'  ch;^* 
Masquenrs. 
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«j«tfar)and'a  in  iho  Exchange  . 

furgatory  believed  by  the  Platonists 
Puzzlepost,  (j\ed)  how  improvetl  in  writing 
Pyrrhus,  (king)  reproved  by  a  philosopher 
Pythagoras,  apoplithegm  oi 
One  of  his  golden  sayings 

Quack  doctors,  their  artifices    . 

Great  friends  to  upholders 
Quality,  the  weaknoES  of  persons  of 

Should  always  pay  the  reckoning 
Quarrel  at  Epsom  about  precedence 

Matrimonial,  prevented  . 
Questioners  described 
Quidnonc,  his  character  of  laziness 
Quixote,  (Don)  the  first  symptoms  of  his  mad- 
ness      


No 
>ter,  and  ill-inan* 

.     45,116 

.  116 

V  .        .20 

.     45 

'^ce  in  visiting  109 

\      .        .        .35 

1      .        .         .35 

ken  .113 

>int  of  an  act  at 

.  45 
20 
154- 
142 
202 
214 
106 

240 
261 
180 
45 
36 
85 
41 
10 

1T8 

59 

148 

.  27 

143 

197 

10 

84 

134 

161 


RAJPPLiNa-SHOP  kept  by  a  lawyer  at  Hampstead 
Ragouts  prejudicial  to  the  stomach    . 
Rakes  characterised  . 

Midnight,  advice  to 

Ralph  Shallow  the  fine  speaker 
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ORIGINAL    DEDICATIONS. 


VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


TO  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  CADOGAN. 


Sm, — In  tbe  character  of  Guardian,  it  be- 
hoves  me  to  do  honour  to  such  as  have  deserved 
well  of  Bocicty,  and  laid  out  worthy  and  manly 
qualities,  in  the  service  of  the  public.  No  roan 
has  more  eminently  distinguished  himself  tills 
way,  than  Mr.  Cadogan ;  with  a  contempt  o^ 
pleasure,  i^st,  and  ease,  when  called  to'  the  ^• 
ties  of  your  glorious  profession,  you^  have-Kvcd 
in  a  familiarity  with  dangers,  and  with  a  strict 
eye  upon  the  final  purpose  of  the  attciiipl,  havo 
wholly  disregarded  what  should  befiill  yourself 
in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  thus  has  life  risen  to 
yon,  9JB  fast  as  you  resigned  it,  and  every  new 
hour,  for  having  so  frankly  lent  the  preceding 
moments  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  liberty, 
has  come  home  to  you,  improved  with  honour : 
This  happy  distinction,  which  is  so  very  peculiar 
to  yoa,  with  the  addition  of  industry,  vigilance, 
patience  of  labour,  thirst,  and  hunger,  in  com- 
mon with  the  meanest  soldier,  has  made- your 


present  fortune  uncnvied.  For  the  public  always 
reap  greater  advantage  from  the  example  of 
successful  merit,  tlian  the  deserving  man  him- 
self can  possibly  be  possessed  of;  your  country 
knows  how  eminently  you  excel  in  the  several 
parts  of  military  skill,  whether  in  assigning  the 
encampment,  accommodating  the  troops,  lead- 
ing to  the  charge,  or  pursuing  the  enemy  :  the 
retreat  being  the  only  part  of  the  profession 
which  has  not  fallen  witliin  the  experience  of 
those,  who  learned  their  warfare  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  But  the  true  and  honest  pur- 
pose of  this  epistle  is  to  desire  a  place  in  your 
friendship,  without  pretending  to  add  any  thing 
to  your  reputation,  who,  by  your  own  gallant 
actions,  have  acquired  that  your  name  tlirough 
all  ages  shall  be  read  with  honour,  wherever 
mention  shall  be  made  of  that  illustrious  cap- 
tain. I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant,      •         THE  GUARDIAN.  . 


VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


TO  MR.  PULTENEY.* 


Sia, — The  greatest  honour  of  human  life,  is 
to  li^e  well  with  men  of  merit ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  the  vanity  of  publishing,  by  this 
means,  my  happiness  in  being  able  to  name  you 
among  my  friends.  The  conversation  of  a  gen- 
tleman, that  has  a  refined  taste  of  letters,  and  a 
disposition  in  which  those  letters  fbu/id  nothing 
to  correct,  but  very  much  to  exert,  is  a  good 
fbrtane  too  uncommon  to  be  enjoyed  in  silence. 
In  others,  the  greatest  business  of  learning  is  to 
weed  the  soil ;  in  you,  it  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
bat  to  bring  forth  fruit  Afiability,  complacency, 
and  generosity  of  heart,  which  are  natural  to 
you,  wanted  nothing  from  literature,  but  to  re- 
fine and  direct  the  application  of  them.  Aflcr 
I  have  boasted  I  had  some  share  in  your  fami- 
liarity, I  know  not  how  to  do  you  the  justice  of 
celebrating  you  for  the  choice  of  an  elegant  and 


*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Batb. 


worthy  acquaintance,  with  whom  you  live  in 
the  happy  communication  of  generous  senti- 
ments,  which  contribute  not  only  to  your  own 
mutual  entertainment  and  improvement,  but  to 
the  honour  and  service  of  your  country.  Zeal 
for  the  public  good  is  the  characteristic  of  a  man 
of  honour,  and  a  gentleman,  and  must  take  place 
of  pleasures,  profits,  and  all  other  private  gratifi- 
cations. Whoever  wants  this  motive  is  an  open 
enemy,  or  an  inglorious  neuter  to  mankind,  in 
proportion  to  the  misapplied  advantages  with 
which  nature  and  fortune  have  blessed  him. 
But  you  have  a  soul  animated  with  nobler  views, 
and  know  that  the  distinction  of  wealth  and 
plenteous  circumstances,  is  a  tax  upon  an  honest 
mind,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  the  occurrences 
of  life  will  give  him  leave,  to  guard  the  proper- 
ties of  others,  and  be  vigilant  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-subjects. 

This  generous  inclination,  no  man  possesses 
in  a  warmer  degree  than  yourself;  which,  that 
5  1« 
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heaven  would  reward  with  long  possession  of 
that  reputation  into  which  you  have  made  so 
early  an  entrance,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
sense,  a  good  citizen,  and  agreeable  companion,  I 


a  diainterested  friend,  and  an  mibiaascd  patriot, 
is  the  hearty  prayer  of^  sir,  your  most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

TH£  GUARDIAN. 


THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 


It  is  a  justice  which  Mr.  Ironside  owes  gen« 
tiemen  who  have  sent  him  their  assistances 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
vork,  to  acknowledge  that  obligation,  tbouffh 
at  the  same  time  he  himself  dwindles  into  the 
■character  of  a  mere  publisher,  by  making  the 
acknowledgment  But  whether  a  man  does  it 
out  of  justice  or  gratitude,  or  any  other  virtuous 
reason  or  not,  it  is  also  a  prudential  act  to  take 
no  more  \xpon  a  man  than  he  can  bear.  Too 
large  a  credit  has  made  many  a  bankrupt,  but 
taking  even  less  than  a  man  can  answer  with 
^ase,  IS  a  sure  fbnd  for  extending  it  whenever 
his  occasions  require.  All  those  papers  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  mark  of  a  Hand,  were 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  obliged  the 
world  with  productions  too  sublime  to  admit 
that  the  author  of  them  should  receive  any  ad> 
dition  to  his  reputation,  from  such  loose  occa- 
sional thoughts  as  make  up  these  little  treatises; 
for  which  reason  his  name  shall  be  concealed. 
Those  which  are  marked  with  a  Star,  were 
composed  by  Mr.  Budgell.  That  upon  Dedica- 
tions, with  the  Epistle  of  an  Author  to  Himself, 
the  Club  of  little  Men,  the  Receipt  to  make  an 
Epic  Poem,  the  paper  of  the  Gardens  of  Alci- 
nous,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Greens,  that  against 
Barbarity  to  Animais,  and  some  others,  have 


Mr.  Pope  for  their  author.  Now  I  menticn  this 
gentleman,>I  take  this  opportunity,  oat  of  the 
affection  I  have  for  his  person,  and  respect  to 
his  merit,  to  let  the  world  know,  that  he  is  now 
translating  Homer's  Iliad  by  subscriptioo.  Be 
has  given  good  proof  of  his  abilitv  for  the  work, 
and  the  men  of  greatest  wit  and  learning  of  thii 
nation,  of  all  parties,  are,  according  to  Uieir  dif* 
ferent  abilities,  zealous  encouragers,  or  solicifon 
for  the  work. 

But  to  my  present  purpose.  The  letter  6m 
Gnatho  of  the  Cures  performed  by  Flattery,  lod 
that  of  comparing  Dress  to  Criticism,  are  Mr 
Gay's.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  TickeD, 
Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Eusden,  Mr.  Inco,  and  iHr. 
Hughes,  have  obliged  tiie  town  with  entertain* 
ing  discourses  in  these  volumes ;  and  Mr.  Berk0> 
ley,  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  has  embel- 
lished them  with  many  excellent  argoments  in 
honour  of  religion  and  virtue.  Mr.  Parnell  will  I 
hope  forgive  me,  that  withouthis  leave  I  mentioD, 
that  I  have  seen  his  hand  on  the  like  occasiaD. 
There  are  some  discourses  of  a  less  pleasiof  m* 
ture  which  relate  to  the  divisions  amongst  as,  md 
such  (lest  any  of  these  gentlemen  should  mSat 
from  unjust  suspicion,)  I  must  impute  to  the  right 
author  of  them,  who  is  one  Mr.  Steele,  of  Lsji^ 
nor,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wile& 
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-Ilk!  qnem  requiris. 


Mart.  Epig.  ii.  1. 


He,  whom  you  seek. 


Thkee  is  no  passion  so  universal;  however 
diversUied  or  disguised  under  diifcrent  forms 
and  appearances,  as  the  vanity  of  being  known 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  communicating  a 
man's  parts,  virtues,  or  qualifications,  to  the 
world :  this  b  so  strong  upon  men  of  great 
genius,  that  they  have  a  restless  fondness  for 
satisfying  the  world  in  the  mistakes  they  might 
possibly  be  under,  with  relation  even  to  their 
physiognomy.    Mr.  Airs,  that  excellent  pen- 
man, has  taken  care  to  affix  his  own  image 
opposite  to  the  title-page  of  his  learned  treatise, 
wherein  he  instructs  the  youth  of  this  nation  to 
arrive  at  a  flourishing  hand.    The  author  of 
The  Ke^  to  Interest,  both  simple  and  compound, 
coDtaimng  practical  rules  plainly  expressed  in 
words  at  length  for  all  rates  of  interest,  and 
times  of  payment,  for  what  time  soever,  makes 
up  to  us  the  misfbrtune  of  his  living  at  Chester, 
bj  following  the   example  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Airs,  and  coming    up  to  town,  over 
against  his  title-page,  in  a  very  becoming  pe- 
riwig, and  a  flowing  robe  dr  mantle,  inclosed 
in  a  circle  of  foliages ;  below  his  portraiture, 
&t  our  farther  satisfaction  as  to  the  age  of  that 
useful  writer,  is  subscribed,  *  Johannes  Ward 
de  eiviiat.    Cestria^  <Btat.  nuB  58.    An,  Dam, 
1706.*    The  serene  aspect   of  these  writers, 
joined  with  the  great  encouragement  I  observe 
is  given  to  another,  or  what  is  indeed  to  be 
stispectedf  in  which  he  indulges  himself^  con- 
firmed me  in  the  notion  I  have  of  the  prevalence 
of  ambition  this  way.  The  author  whom  I  hint 
at  shall  be  nameless,  but  his  countenance  is 
oommonicated  to  the  public  in  several  views 
and  aspects  drawn  by  the  most  eminent  paint- 
ors,  and  forwarded  by  engravers,  artists  by  way 
of  mezzotinto,  etchers,  and  the   like.    There 
was,  I  remember,  some  years  ago,  one  John 
Gale,  a  fellow  that  played  upon  a  pipe,  and 
diverted  the  multitude  by  dancing  in  a  ring 
they  made  about  him,  whose  face  became  gene- 
raUv  known,  and  the  artists  employed  their 
skill  in  delineating  his  features,  because  every 
man  was  a  judge  of  the  similitude  of  them. 
There  is  little  else,  than  what  this  John  Gale 
arrived  at,  in  the  advantages  men  enjoy  from 
common  feme ;  yet  do  I  fear  it  has  always  a 
part  in  moving  us  to  exert  ourselves  in  such 
things  as  ou^ht  to  derive  their  beginnings  from 
nobler  considerations.    But  I   think  it  is  no 
great  matter  to  the  public  what  is  the  incentive 
which  makes  men  bestow  time  in  their  service, 
provided  there  be  any  thing  useful  in  what 
thoy  produce ;  I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  give 
an  aoeount  of  my  intended  labours,  not  without  i 


some  hope  of  having  my  vanity,  at  tlie  end  of 
them,  indulged  in  the  sort  above-mentioned. 

I  should  not  have  assumed  the  title  of  Guar- 
dian, had  I  not  maturely  considered,  that  tho 
qualities  necessary  for  doing  the  duties  of  that 
cliaracter,  proceed  from  the  integrity  of  the 
mind  more  than  the  excellence  of  the  under, 
standing.    The  former  of  these  qualifications  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  arrive  at ;  and 
the  more  he  endeavours  that  way,  the  less  will 
he  want  the  advantages  of  the  latter ;  to  be  faith, 
ful,  to  be  honest,  to  be  just,  is  what  you  will 
demand  in  the  choice  of  your  Guardian ;  or  if 
you  find  added  to  this,  that  he  is  pleasant,  in- 
genious, and    agreeable,  there  will  overflow 
satisfections  which  make  fer  the  ornament,  if 
not  so  immediately  to  the  use  of  your  life.    As 
to  the  diverting  part  of  this  paper,  by  what  as. 
sistance  I  shall  be  capacitated  for  that,  as  well 
as  what  proofs  I  have  given  of  my  behaviour  as 
to  integrity  in  former  life,  will  a|fpear  from  my 
history  to  be  delivered  in  ensuing  discourses. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  work  shall  be,  to  pro- 
tectthe  modest,  the  industrious ;  to  celebrate  the 
wise,  the  valiaint;  to  encourage  the  good,  the 
pious ;  to  confront  the  impudent,  the  idle ;  to 
contemn  the  vain,  the  cowardly ;  and  to  disap- 
point the  wicked  and  profane.    This  work  can- 
not be  carried  on  but  by  preserving  a  strict 
regard,  not  only  to  the  duties  but  civilities  of  . 
life,  with  the  utmost  impartiality  towards  things 
and  persons.    The  unjust  application  of  the 
advantages  of  breeding  and  fortune,  is  the 
Bource  of  all  caltmily ,  lx>th  public  and  private ; 
the  correction,  therefore,  or  rather  admonition, 
of  a  Guardian  in  all  the  occurrences  of  a  various 
being,  if  given  with  a  benevolent  spirit,  would 
certainly  be  of  general  service. 

In  order  to  contribute  as  fer  as  I  am  able  to 
it,  I  shall  publish  in  respective  papers  whatever 
I  think  may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  the  improve- 
ment of  ladies,  the  wealth  of  traders,  and  the 
^couragcihent  of  artificers.  The  circumstance 
relating  to  those  who  excel  in  mechanics,  sbaU 
be  conc(idered  with  particular  application.  It 
is  not  to  be  immediately  conceived  by  such  as 
have  not  turned  themselves  to  reflections  of  that 
kind,  that  Providence,  to  enforce  and  endear  the 
necessity  of  social  life,  has  given  one  man*s 
hands  to  another  man*s  head,  and  the  carpenter, 
the  smith,  the  joiner,  are  as  immediately  neces- 
sary  to  the  mathematician,  as  my  amanuensis 
will  be  to  me,  to  write  much  fairer  than  I  can 
myselfl  I  am  so  well  convihced^  of  this  truth, 
that  I  shall  have  a  particular  regard  to  mecha- 
nics; and  to  show  my  honour  fer  them,  I  shall 
place  at  their  head  the  painter.  This  gentle- 
man is,  as  to  the  execution  of  his  work,  a  me- 
chanic ;  but  as  to  his  oonception,  his  spirit,  and 
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design^  hoyif  hardly  below  even  the  poet,  in 
liberal  art.  Xi  will  be  from  these  considerations 
useful  to  make  the  world  sec  the  alHnity  be- 
tween all  works  which  are  beneficial  to  man- 
kind is  much  nearer^  than  the  illiberal  arrogance 
of  scholars  will  at  all  times  allow.  But  I  am 
from  experience  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  mechanic  heads,  and  shall  therefore  take 
them  all  into  my  care,  from  Rowley,  who  is 
improving  the  globes  of  the  earth  and  heaven 
in  Fleet-street,  to  Bat  Pigeon,  the  hair  cutter 
in  the  Strand. 

But  it  will  be  objected  upon  what  pretensions 
I  take  upon  me  to  put  in  for  the  proc/uiin  ami^ 
or  nearest  friend  of  all  the  world.  How  my 
head  is  accomplished  for  this  employment  to- 
wards the  public,  from  the  long  exorcise  of  it 
in  a  private  capacity,  will  appear  by  reading 
me  the  two  or  three  next  days  with  diligence 
and  attention.  There  is  no  other  paper  in  being 
which  tends  to  this  purpose.  They  are  most 
of  them  histories,  or  advices  of  public  transac- 
tions; but  as  those  representations  affect  the 
passions  of  my  readers,  I  shall  sometimes  take 
care,  the  day  afler  a  foreign  mail,  to  give  them 
an  account  of  what  it  ha's  brought.  The  parties 
amongst  us  are  too  violent  to  make  it  possible 
to  pass  them  by  without  *  observation.  As  to 
these  matters,  I  shall  be  impartial,  though  I 
cannot  be  neuter :  I  am,  with  relation  to  the 
government  of  tlie  church,  a  tory,  with  regard 
to  the  state,  a  whig. 

The  charge  of  intelligence,  the  pain  in  com- 
piling and.  digesting  my  thoughts  in  proper 
style,  and  the  like,  oblige  me  to  value  my  paper 
a  half-penny  above  all  other  half  sheets.*  And 
all  persons  who  have  any  thing  to  communicate 
to  me,  are  desired  to  direct  their  letters  (postage 
paid,)  to  Nestor  Ironside,  E^^q.  nt  Mr.  Tonson's 
in  the  Strand.  I  declare  beforehand,  that  I  will 
at  no  time  be  conversed  with  any  other  way 
than  by  letter :  for  as  I  am  an  ancient  man,  I  shall 
find  enough  to  do  to  give  orders  proper  for  their 
service,  to  whom  I  am,  tuy  will  of  their  parents, 
Guardian,  though  I  lake  Jliat  to  be  bio  narrow 
a  scene  for  me  to  pass  mj  whole  life  in.  But 
I  have  got  my  wards  so  well  off  my  hands,  and 
they  are  so  able- to  act  for  themselves,  that  I 
have  little  to  do  but  give  a  hint,  and  all  that  I 
de?<ire  to  be  amended  is  altered  accordingly. 

My  design  upon  the  whole  is  no  less  than  to 
make  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  stage,  all  act 
in  concert  in  tJie  care  of  piety,  justice,  and 
virtue ;  for  I  am  past  all  the  regards  of  this  life, 
and  have  nothing  to  manage  with  any  person 
or  party,  but  to  deliver  myself  as  becomes  an 
old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  one 
who  thinks  he  is  passing  to  eternity.  All  sor- 
rows which  can  arrive  at  me  are  comprehended 
in  the  sense  of  guilL  and  pain ;  if  I  can  keep 
clear  of  these  two  evils,  I  shall  not  be  appre- 
hensive 6{  any  other*  Ambition,  lust,  envy, 
and  revenge,  are  excrescences  of  the  mind, 
which  I  have  cut  off  long  ago :  but  as  they  are 
excrescences  which  do  not  only  deform,  but 
also  torment  those  on  whom  they  grow,  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  persuade  all  others  to  take  the 
same  measures  for  their  cure  which  I  have. 

♦  Two  pence  was  the  original  price  of  this  paper. 
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The  readiest  way  to  proceed  in  my  great 
undertaking,  is  to  explain  who  I  am  myself^ 
that  promise  to  give  the  town  a  daily  half, 
sheet :  I  shall  therefore  enter  into  my  own  his- 
tory,  without  losing  any  time  in  preamble.     I 
was  born  in  the  year  1642,  at  a  lone  faooae 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Brentford,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex;  my  parents  were  tif 
ability  to  bestow  upon  me  a  liberal  educaUon, 
and  of  a  humour  to  think  that  a  great  happinem 
even  in  a  fortune  which  was  but  just  enough  to 
keep  me  above  want.     In  my  sixteenth  year  I 
was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Magdalene-bal], 
in  Oxford.     It  was  one  great  advantage,  among 
many  more,  which  men,  educated  at  our  uni- 
versities, do  usually  enjoy  above  others,  th«| 
they  oflen  contract  friendships  there,  which  are 
of  service  to  them  in  all  the  parts  of  their  fhture 
life.    This  good  fortune  happened  to  me;  £br 
during  the  time  of  my  being  an  under-^raduate, 
I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Am- 
brose Lizard,  who  was  a  fellow-oonunoner  of 
the  neighbouring  college.     I  have  the  hoDoar 
to  be  well  known  to  Mr.  Josiah  PuUen,  of  o«r 
hall  above-mentioned ;  and  attribute  the  florid 
old  age  I  now  enjoy  to  my  constant  morning 
walks  up  Hedington-hill,  in  his  cheerAil  com- 
pany. If  Uie  gentleman  be  still  living,  I  hereby 
give  him  nly  humble  service.  But  as  f  was  going 
to  say,  I  contracted  in  my  early  youth,  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  young  Mr.  Lizard,  of 
Northamptonshire.     He  was  sent  for  a  little 
before  he  was  of  bachelor's  standing,  to  be  mar- 
ried to   Mrs.  Jane  Lizard,  an  heiress,  whose 
father  would  hdve  it  so  for  the  sake  of  the  name. 
Mr.  Ambrose  knew  nothing  of  it  till  he  came 
to    Lizard-hall,  on  Saturday    night,    saw  the 
young  lady  at  dinner  the  next  day,  and  was 
married,  by  order  of  his  father,  sir  Ambrose, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing.    Some  years  allter,  when  my  friend  came 
to  be  sir  Ambrose   himself,  and    finding  upoa 
pn;of  of  her,  tliat  he  had  lighted  upon  a  good 
wile,  he  gave  the  curate  who  joined  their  handa 
the  parsonage  of  Welt,  not  fkr  off  Wellingbo- 
rough.     My  l>iend  was  married  in  the  year 
sixty-two,  and  every  year  following,  for  eighteen 
years  together,  I  left  the  college  (except  that 
year  wherein  I  was  chosen  fellow  of  Linoolo,) 
and  sojourned  at  sir  Ambrose's  for  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August.     I  remember  very 
well  that  it  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the 
year  1G74,  that  I  was  reading  in  an  arbour  to 
my  friend,  and  stopt  of  a  sudden,  observin^^  he 
did  not  attend.     *  Lay  .by  your  book,'  said  he, 
'  and  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  grass-walk,  for  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.'    Afler  a  silence 
for  about  forty  yards,  walking  both  of  us  with 
our  eyes  downward,  one  big  to  hear,  the  other 
to  speak  a  matter  of,  great  importance,  sir  Ajn- 
brose  expressed  himself  to  this  effect:     'My 
good  (riend,'  said  he,  *  you  may  have  obeerred 
that  from  the  first  moment  I  was  in  your  ctrnf 
pany  at  Mr,  Willis's  chambers,  at  Univeraity 
College,  I  ever  afler  sought  and  courted  yon, 
that  inclination  towards  you  has    improved 
from  similitude  of  manners,  if  I  may  so  say 
when  I  tell  you  I  have  not  observed  in  any  nt»n 
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a  greater  candour  and  simplicity  of  mind  than 
in  yourself.  You  are  a  roan  that  are  not  in- 
clined to  launch  into  the  world,  but  prefer  secu* 
rity  and  ease,  in  a  collegiate  or  single  life,  to 
goin?  into  the  cares  which  necessarily  attend  a 
public  character,  or  that  of  a  master  of  a  fami- 
ly. Yon  see  within,  my  son  Marmaduke,  my 
only  child ;  I  have  a  thousand  anxieties  upon 
me  <:oncerntng  him,  the  greater  part  of  which 
I  w«ald  transfer  to  you,  and  when  I  do  so,  I 
would  make  it,  in  plain  English,  worth  your 
while.'  He  would  not  let  me  speak,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me,  that  he  had  laid  the  whole 
scheme  of  his  affairs  upon  that  foundation.  As 
soon  as  we  went  into  the  house,  he  gave  me  a 
bill  upon  his  goldsmith,*  in  London,  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  told  me,  with  that  he  had 
purchased  me,  with  all  the  talents  I  was  master 
o^  to  be  of  his  family,  to  educate  his  son,  and 
to  do  all  that  should  ever  lie  in  my  power  for 
the  service  of  him  and  his  to  my  lite's  end,  ac- 
cording to  such  powers,  trusts,  and  instructions, 
as  I  should  hereafler  receive. 

The  reader  will  here  make  many  speeches  for 
me,  and  without  doubt  suppose  I  told  my  friend 
he  had  retained  me  with  a  fortune  to  do  that 
which  I  should  have  thought  my  self  obliged  to 
by  friendship:  bat,  as  he  was  a  prudent  man, 
and  acted  upon  Vules  of  life,  W^ich  were  least 
liable  to  the  variation  of  humour,  ti^dc,  or  sea- 
son, I  was  contented  to  be  obliged  by  him  his 
own  way ;  and  believed  I  should  never  enter  into 
any  alliance  which  should  divert  me  from  pur- 
scunz  the  interests  of  his  family,  oT  which  I 
shocJd  hereafter  understand  myself  a  member. 
Sir  Ambrose  told  me,  he  should  lay  no  injunc- 
tion upon  roe,  which  should  be  inconsistent  with 
any  inclination  I  might  have  hereaAcr  to  change 
my  condition.  All  he  meant  was,  in  general,  to 
insnro  his  family  from  that  pest  of  great  estates, 
the  mercenary  men  of  business  who  act  for  them, 
and  in  a  few  y^ars  become  creditors  to  their 
masters  in  greater  sums  than  half  the  income 
of  their  lands  amounts  to,  though  it  is  visible 
all  which  gave  rise  to  their  wealth  was  a  slight 
salary,  for  turning  all  the  rest,  both  estate  and 
credit  of  that  estate,  to  the  use  of  their  princi- 
pals.  -  To  this  purpose  we  had  a  very  long  con- 
ference that  evening,  the  chief  point  of  which 
was,  that  his  only  child  Marmaduke  was  from 
that  hour  under  my  care,  and  I  was  engaged  to 
torn  all  my  thoughts  to  the  service  of  the  child 
in  particular,  and  all  the  concerns  of  the  family 
in  general.  My  most  excellent  friend  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  my  behaviour,  that  he  made 
me  his  executor,  and  guardian  to  his  son.  My 
own  conduct  during  that  time,  and  my  manner 
of  educating  his  son  Marmaduke  to  manhood, 
and  the  interest  I  had  in  him  to  the  time  of  his 
death  also,  with  my  present  conduct  towards  the 
jiumeroiis  descendants  of  my  old  friend,  will 
make,  possibly,  a  series  of  history  of  common 
life,  as  useful  as  the  relations  of  the  more  pomp- 
ous passages  in  the  lives  of  princes  and  states- 
men. The  widow  of  sir  Ambrose,  and  the  no 
less  worthy  relict  of  sir  Marma4uke,  are  both 
living  at  this  time. 

I  am  to  let  the  reader  know,  that  his  chief 


*  A  banker  ut  thi«  time  wn&  called  a  goldsmith. 
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entertainment  will  arise  from  what  passes  at  the 
tea-table  of  my  lady  Lizard.  That  lady  is  now 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  was  married 
in  the  beginning  of  her  sixteenth,  is  blessed  with 
a  numerous  offspring  of  each  sex,  no  less  than 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  She  was  the  mo- 
ther of  this  large  family  be&re  shd  arrived  at 
her  thirtieth  year :  about  which  time  she  Jost 
her  husband,  sir  Marmaduke  Lizard,  a  gentle- 
man  of  great  virtue  and  generosity.  He  lefl  be. 
hind  him  an  improved  paternal  estate  of  six 
thousand  pounds  a-year  to  bis  eldest  son,  and 
one  yeaKs  revenue,  in  ready  money,  as  a  por- 
tion to  each  younger  child.  My  lady^s  Chris- 
tian name  is  Aspasia ;  and  as  it  may  give  a  cer- 
tain  dignity  to  our  style  to  mention  her  by  that 
name,  we  beg  leavo  at  discretion  to  say  lady 
Lizard,  or  Aspasia,  according  to  the  matter  we 
shall  treat  of.  When  she  shall  be  consulting 
about  her  cash,  her  rents,  her  household  afiairs, 
we  will  use  the  more  familiar  name ;  and  when 
she  is  employed  in  the  forming  the  minds  and 
sentiments  of  her  children,  exerting  herself  in 
the  acts  of  charity,  or  speaking  of  matters  of  re- 
ligion or  piety,  for  the  elevation  of  style  we  will 
use  the  word  Aspasia.  Aspasia  is  a  lady  of 
great  understanding  and  noble  .spirit  She  has 
passed  several  years  in  widowhood,  with  that 
abstinent  enjoyment  of  life,  which  has  done  ho- 
nour to  her  deceased  husband,  and  devolved  re- 
putation upon  her  children.  As  she  has  both 
sons  and  daughters  marriageable,  she  is  visited 
by  many  on  Uiat  account,  but  by  many  more  for 
her  own  merit  As  there  is  no  circcunstance  in 
human  life,  which  may  not  directly  or  indirectly 
concern  a  woman  thus  related,  there  will  be 
abundant  matter  offer  itself  from  passages  in 
this  family  to  supply  my  readers  with  diverting, 
and  perhaps  useful  notices  for  their  eonduct  m 
all  the  incidents  of  human  life.  Placing  money 
on  mortgages,  in  the  fluids,  upon  bottomry,  and 
almost  all  other  ways  of  improving  the  mrtone 
of  a  family,  are  practised  by  my  lady  Lizard, 
with  the  best  skill  and  advice. 

The  members  of  this  family;  their  cares,  pas- 
sions, interests,  and  d^ersions,  shall  be  repre- 
sented, from  time  to  tbne,  as  news  from  the  tea- 
table  of  so  accomplished  a  woman  as  the  intelli- 
gent and  discreet  lady  Lizard. 
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duioquid  est  illud,  quod  lentit,  quod  sapit.qood  vnir. 
quod  viget,  celeste  et  divinum  est,  obeamqae  rent  ct«i  • 
nam  sit  necesM  est.  Ciuro. 

Whatevet  that  be,  which  thinks,  which  understands, 
which  wills,  which  acts,  it  is  something  celestial  and 
divine,  and,  upon  that  account,  must  necessarily  be 
eternaL 

I  AM  diverted  from  the  ^boount  I  was  giving 
the  town  of  my  partictilar  concerns,  by  casting 
my  eye  upon  a  treatise  which  I  could  not  over- 
look without  an  inexcusable  negligence,  and 
want  of  concern  for  all  the  civil,  as  well  as  re. 
ligious  interests  of  mankind.  This  piece  has  ft»r 
its  title,  A  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  occasion- 
ed  by  the  riwj  and  giowth  of  a  sect  called  Frep- 
tliinkers.     The  author  very  mcthodicolly  pnlcisp 
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upon  his  argrument,  and  says,  *  by  free-thinking^, 
I  mean  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  ondea- 
vourin?  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  any  proposi- 
tion whatsoever,  in  considering  the  natOre  of 
the  evidence  for  or  against,  and  in  judging  of  it 
according  to  the  seeming  force  or  weakness  of 
the  evidence.^  As  soon  as  he  has  delivered  this 
deffaition,  from  yvhich  one  would  expect  he  did 
not  design  to  show  a  particular  inclination  for 
or  against  any  thing  before  he  had  considered 
it,  he  gives  up  all  title  to  tlie  character  of  a 
free-thinker,  with  the  most  apparent  |irejudice 
against  a  body  of  men,  whom  of  all  other  a 
good  man  would  be  most  careful  not  to  violate,  1 
mean  men  in  lioly  orders.  Persons  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  arc 
venerable  to  all  who  fear  him ;  and  it  is  a  cer- 
tain characteristic  of  a  dissolute  and  ungovern- 
ed  mind,  to  rail,  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  them 
in  general.  It  is  certain,  that  in  so  great  a 
crowd  of  men,  some  will  intrude  who  are  of 
tempers  very  unbecoming  their  function:  but 
because  ambition  and  avarice  are  sometimes 
lodged  in  that  bosom  which  ought  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  sanctity  and  devotion,  must  tliis  un- 
reasonable auth9r  vilify  the  whole  order  ?  He 
has  not  taken  the  least  care  to  disguise  his  be- 
ing an  enemy  to  the  persons  against  whom  he 
writes,  nor  any  where  granted  that  the  institu- 
tion of  religious  men  to  serve  at  the  altar,  and 
instruct  such  who  are  not  as  wise  as  himself,  is 
at  all  necessary  or  desirable;  but  proceeds, 
without  the  least  apology,  to  undermine  their 
credit,  and  frustrate  their  labours :  whatever 
clergymen,  in  disputes  against  each  other,  have 
unguardedly  uttered,  is  here  recorded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afiect  religion  itself,  by  wresting 
concessions  to  its  disadvantage  from  its  own 
teachers.  If  this  be  true,  as  sure  any  man  that 
reads  the  discourse  must  allow  it  is,  and  if  reli- 
gion is  the  strongest  tie  of  human  society,  in 
what  manner  are  we  to  treat  this  our  common 
enemy,  who  promotes  the  growth  of  such  a  sect 
as  he  calls  free-thinkers  ?  He  that  should  burn 
a  house,  and  justify  the  action  by  asserting  he 
is  a  free  agent,  would  be  more  excusable  than 
this  author  in  uttering  what  he  has  from  the 
right  of  a  free-thinker.  But  there  are  a  set  of 
dry,  joyless,  dull  fellows,  who  want  capacities 
and  talents  to  make  a  figure  amongst  mankind 
upon  benevolent  and  generous  principles,  that 
think  lo  surmount  their  own  natural  meanness, 
by  laying  offences  in  the  way  of  such  as  make 
it  their  endeavour  to  excel  upon  the  received 
maxims  and  honest  arts  of  life.  If  it  were  pos. 
siblc  to  laugh  at  so  melancholy  an  affair  as  what 
hazards  salvation,  it  would  be  no  unpleasant  in- 
quiry to  ask,  what  satisfactions  they  reap,  what 
extraordinary  gratification  of  sense,  or  what  de- 
licious libertinism  this  sect  of  free-thinkers  en- 
joy, afler  getting  loose  of  the  laws  which  con- 
fine the  passions  of  other  men  7  Would  it  not 
be  a  matter  of  mirth  to  find,  afler  all,  that  the 
heads  of  this  growing  sect  are  sober  wretches, 
who  prate  whole  evenings  over  coffee,  and  have 
not  themselves  fire  enough  to  be  any  further  de- 
?;'uchees,  than  merely  in  principle?  These 
sp.ges  of  iniquity  are,  it  seems,  themselves  only 
speculatively  wicked,  and  are  contented  that  all 
the  abandoned  young  men  of  the  age  are  kept 


safe  from  reflection  by  dabbling  in  their  rhap- 
sodies, without  tasting  the  pleasures  for  which 
their  doctrines  leave  them  unaccountable.  Thu 
do  heavy  mortals,  only  to  gratify  a  dry  pride  of 
heart,  give  up  the  interests  of  another  world, 
without  enlarging  their  gratifications  in  thb: 
but  it  is  certain  there  are  a  sort  of  men  that  can 
puzzle  truth,  but  cannot  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
it.  This  same  free-thinker  is  a  creature  unac 
quainted  with  the  emotions  which  possesa  grtni 
minds  when  they  are  turned  for  religion,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  he  is  untouched  with  any  such 
sensation  as  the  rapture  of  devotion.  Whatever 
one  of  these  scorners  may  think,  they  certainly 
want  parts  to  be  devout ;  and  a  sense  of  piety 
towards  heaven,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  any  thiog 
else,  is  lively  and  warm  in  proportion  to  the  fiu 
culties  of  the  head  and  heart  This  gentleman 
may  be  assured  he  has  not  a  taste  for  what  be 
pretends  to  decry,  and  the  poor  man  is  certainly 
more  a  blockhead  than  an  atheist.  I  most  re- 
peat, that  he  wants  capacity  to  relish  what  true 
piety  is;  and  he  is  as  capable  of  writing'  an  he- 
roic poem,  as  making  a  fervent  prayer.  When 
men  are  thus  low  and  narrow  in  their  apprehen- 
sions of  things,  and  at  the  same  time  vain,  thej 
are  naturally  led  to  think  every  thing  they  6o 
not  understand,  not  to  be  understood.  Tlteir 
contradiction  to  what  is  urged  by  others,  is  t 
necessary  consequence  of  their  incapacity  to  re- 
ceive it  The  atheistical  fellows  who  appeared 
the  last  age  did  not  serve  the  devil  for  ncMight, 
but  revelled  in  excesses  suitable  to  their  princi- 
ples ;  while  in  those  unhappy  days  mischief  is 
done  for  mischief  *s  sake.  These  free-thinkers, 
who  lead  the  livQs  of  recluse  students,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  disturb  the  sentiments  of 
other  men,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  monstrous  re- 
creation of  those  late  wild  youths,  who,  without 
provocation,  had  a  wantonness  in  stabbing  and 
defacing  those  they  met  with.  When  sUch  wri- 
ters as  this,  who  have  no  spirit  but  that  of  ma- 
lice, pretend  to  inform  the  age,  mohocks  and 
cut- throats  may  well  set  up  for  wits  and  men  of 
pleasure. 

It  will  be  perhaps  expected,  that  I  should 
produce  some  instances  of  the  ill  intention  of 
this  free-thinker,  to  support  the  treatment  I 
here  give  him.  In  his  fifty-second  page  he  says, 

*  Secondly,  The  priests  throughout  the  world 
differ  about  scriptures,  and  the  authority  oi 
scriptures.  The  Bramins  have  a  book  of  scrip- 
ture called  the  Shasten  The  Persees  have  their 
Zundavastaw.  The  Bonzes  of  China  have  books 
written  by  Ihe  disciples  of  Fo-he,  whom  they 
call  the  "  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
was  born  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to 
give  satisfaction  for  all  men's  sins."  Tiie  Tala- 
poins  of  Siam  have  a  book  of  scripture  written 
by  Sommonocodom,  who,  tlie  Siamese  say,  **  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  and  was  the  Grod  expected  by 
the  universe."  The  Derviseshave  their  AlccM^a.' 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  will  dispute  the 
author's  great  impartiality  in  setting  down  the 
accounts  of  these  difierent  religions.  And  I 
think  it  is  pretty  evident  he  delivers  the  matter 
with  an  air  that  betrays  that  the  history  of 
*  one  born  of  a  virgin'  has  as  much  aatliority 
with  him  from  St  Sommonocodom  as  from  St- 
Matthew.    Thus  he  treats  revelation.    Then  as 
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to  philoMphj,  he  telle  yon,  p.  136,  *  Cicero  pro- 
duces this  as  axi  instance  oi  a  probable  opinion, 
that  they  who  study  philosophy  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  Grods  ;*  and  then,  from  considera* 
tion  of  ▼arioos  notions,  he  affirms  Tully, con- 
cludes, *  that  there  can  be  nothing  after  death.* 
As  to  what  he  misrepresents  of  Tullj,  the 
short  sentence  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is 
enough  to  oppose ;  but  who  can  have  patience 
to  reflect  upon  the  assemblage  of  impostures, 
among  which  our  author  places  the  religion  of 
his  country  ?  As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  bco  any 
possible  interpretation  to  give  this  work,  but  a 
design  to  subvert  and  ridicule  the  authority  of 
scripture.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
nation,  and  regards  even  above  those,  are  so 
much  concerned  in  this  matter,  tliat  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  sufficient  sorrow  for  the  oftender, 
or  indignation  against  him.  But  if  ever  man 
deserved  to  be  dcuiod  the  common  benefits  ofair 
and  water,  it  is  the  author  of  A  Discourse  of 
Pree- thinking. 
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It  matters  not  how  false  or  forc'd. 
Bo  the  best  lhm:;s  be  ^^id  a'  th'  worsi ; 
It  yoes  for  nothinjf  wh»  n  'tis  rA'iA, 
Only  the  arrow's  drawn  to  th'  licad,    . 
Wlieth-Jr  it  be  agwati  or  goose 
They  level  at :  »o  t.hophcr.l.Vii.*' 
To  set  tlie  i«ftme  mark  on  lh»»  fuj* 
Both  of  their  sound  and  rotten  i^hoep. 

Hudikras. 

« 

Though  moat  things  which  are  wrong  in 
their  own  nature  are  at  once  confessed  and  ab- 
solved in  that  single  word  Custom ;  yet  there 
are  some,  which  as  they  have  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, a  thiniting  man  will  the  less  excuse  on 
that  very  account  Among  these  I  cannot  but 
reckon  the  .common  practice  of  dedications, 
which  is  of  so  much  the  worse  consequence,  as 
it  is  generally  Used  by  the  people  of  politeness, 
and  whom  a  learned  education  for  the  most  part 
onght  to  have  inspired  with  nobler  and  juster 
sentiments.  This  prostitution  of  praise  is  not 
only  a  deceit  upon  the  gross  of  mankind,  who 
take  their  notion  of  characters  from  the  learned ; 
bat  also  the  better  sort  must  by  this  mean^  lose 
some  part  at  least  of  that  desire  of  fame  which 
is  the  incentive  to  generous  actions,  when  they 
find  it  promiscuously  bestowed  on  the  meritori. 
oas  and  undeserving  ;  nay,  the  author  himself^ 
let  bim  be  suppose  to  have  ever  so  true  a  value 
foT  the  patron,  can  find  no  terms  to  express  it, 
hut  what  have  been  already  used,  and  rendered 
suspected  by  flatterers.  Even  truth  itself  in  a 
dedication  is  like  an  honest  man  in  a  disguise 
or  vizor-mask,  and  will  appear  a  cheat  by  being 
dressed  so  like  one.  Though  the  merit  of  the 
person  is  beyond  dispute,  I  see  no  reason  that 
because  one  man  is  eminent,  therefore  another 
has  a  right  to  be  impertinent,  and  throw  praises 
in  his  face.-  'Tis  just  the  reverse  of  tlie  practice 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  when  a  person  was  ad- 
vanced to  triumph  for  his  services.  As  they 
hired  people  to  rail  at  him  in  that  circumstance 
to  make  him  as  humble  as  they  could,  we  have 
fellows  to  flatter  him,  and  make  him  as  proud 
as  they  can.    Supposing  the  writer  not  to  be 


mercenary,  yet  the  great  man  is  no  more  in 
reason  obliged  to  thank  him  for  his  picture  in  a 
dedication,  than  to  thank  a  painter  for  that  on  a 
sign-post ;  except  it  be  a  less  injury  to  touch 
the  most  sacred  part  of  him,  his  character,  than 
to  make  free  with  his  countenance  only.  I 
should  think  nothing  justified  roe  in  this  point, 
but  the  patron^s  permission  beforehand,  that  I 
should  draw  him,  as  like  as  I  could ;  whereas 
most  authors  proceed  in  this  affair  just  as  a 
dauber  I  have  heard  of,  who,  not  being  able  to 
draw  portraits  af\er  the  life,  was  used  to  paint 
faces  at  random,  and  look  out  afterwards  for 
people  whom  he  might  persuade  to  be  like  them. 
To  express  my  notion  of  the  thing  in  a  word  : 
to  Fay  more  to  a  man  than  one  thinks,  with  a 
prospect  of  interest,  is  dishonest ;  and  with- 
out it,  foolish.  And  whoever  has  had  success 
in  such  an  undertaking,  must  of  necessity,  at 
once  think  himself  in  his  heart  a  knave  for 
having  done  it,  and  his  patron  a  fool  for  having 
believed  it. 

I  have  sometimes  been  entertained  with  con-  • 
sidering  dedications  in  no  very  common  light. 
By  observing  what  qualities  our  writers  tliink 
it  will  be  most  pleasing  to  others  to  compli- 
ment them  with,  one  may  form  some  judgment 
which  are  most  so  to  themselves ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, what  sort  of  people  they  are.  With- 
out tliis  view  one  can  read  very  few  dedications 
but  will  give  us  cause  to  wonder  how  such 
things  came  to  be  said  at  all,  or  how  they  were 
said  to  such  persons?  I  have  known  a  hero 
complimented  upon  the  decent  majesty  and 
state  he  assumed  after  victory,  and  a  nobleman 
of  a  different  character  applauded  for  his  con- 
descension to  inferiors.  This  would  have  seemed 
very  strange  to  me,  but  that  1  happened  to  know 
the  authors.  He  who  made  the  first  compliment 
was  a  lofty  gentleman,  whose  air  and  gait  dis- 
covered  when  he  had  published  a  new  book ; 
and  the  other  tippled  every  night  with  the  fel- 
lows who  laboured  at  tlie  press  while  his  own 
writings  were  working  off.  It  is  observable  of 
th^  female  poets,  and  ladies  dedicatory,  that 
here  (as  elsev^here)  they  far  exceed  ns  m  any 
strain  or  rant.  As  beauty  is  the  thing  that  sex 
are  piqued  upon,  they  ffpeak  of  it  generally  in 
a  more  elevated  style  than  is  used  by  the  men. 
They  adore  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
be  adored.  So  when  the  authoress  of  a  famotis 
modern  romance*  begs  a  young  nobleman*8 
permission  to  pay  him  her  *  kneeling  adorations,* 
I  am  farirom  censuring  the  expression,  as  some 
critics  would  do,  as  deficient  in  grammar  or 
sense ;  but  I  reflect,  that  adorations  paid  in  that 
posture  are  what  a  lady  might  expect  herself^ 
and  my  wonder  immediately  ceases.  These, 
when  they  flatter  most,  do  but  as  they  would 
be  done  unto:  for,  as  none  are  so  much  con- 
cerned at  being  injured  by  calumnies  as  they 
who  are  readiest  to  cast  them  upon  their  neigji* 
hours,  so  it  is  certain  none  are  so  guilty  of 
flattery  to  others  as  those  who  most  ardently 
desire  it  themselves. 

What  led  me  into  these  thoughts  was  a  dedi- 
cation I  happened  upon  this  morning.    The 
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reader  mufit  understand  that  I  treat  the  least 
instances  or  remains  of  ingenuity  with  respect, 
in  what  places  soever  found,  or  under  whatever 
circumstances  of  disadvantage.    From  this  love 
to  letters  I  have  been  so  happy  in  my  searches 
after  knowledge,  that  I  have  fouAd  invalued 
repositories  of  learning  in  the  Hning  of  band- 
boxes.   I  look  upon  these  pasteboard  edifices, 
adorned  with  tlie  fragments  of  the  ingenious, 
with  the  same  veneration  as  antiquaries  upon 
ruined  buildings,  whose  walls  preserve  divers 
inscriptions  and  names,  which  are  no  where 
else  to  be  found  in  the  world.    This  morning,  < 
when  one  of  the  lady  Lizard*s  daughters  was 
looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribands,  brought 
by  her  tire-woman,  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence,  I  employed  no  less  in  examining  the  box 
which  contained  them  ;  it  was  lined  with  cer- 
tain  scenes  of  a  tragedy,  written  (as  appeared 
by  part  of  the  title  tbere  extant)  by  one  of  the. 
fair  sex.    What  was  most  legible  was  the  de- 
dication ;  which,  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of 
the  characters,  was  least  defaced  by  those  gothic 
ornaments  of  flourishes  and  foliage,  wherewith 
the  compilers  of  these  sort  of  structures  do  of- 
ten industriously  obscure  the  works  of  the 
learned.    As  much  of  it  as  I  could  read  with 
any  ease,  I  shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as 
follows. 

*  »*4  Though  it  is  a  kind  of  profanation  to 
approach  your  grace  with  so  poor  an  offering, 
yet  when  I  reflect  how  acceptable  a  sacrifice  of 
first-fruits  was  to  Heaven,  in  the  earliest  and 
purest  ages  of  religion,  that  they  v/ere  honoured 
with  solemn  feasts,  and  consecrated  to  altars  by 
a  divine  command,  ***  upon  that  consideration, 
as  an  argument  of  particular  zeal,  I  dedicate*^*. 
It  is  impossible  to  behold  you  without  adoring ; 
yet  dazzled  and  awed  by  the  glory  that  sur. 
rounds  you,  men  feel  a  sacred  pow^r,  that  re- 
fines their  flames,  atid  renders  them  pure  as 
those  we  ought  to  offer  to  the  Deity.  «»»The 
shrine  is  worthy  the  divinity  that  inhabits  it 
In  your  erace  we  see  what  woman  was  before 
she  fell,  how  nearly  allied  to  the  purity  and  per- 
fection of  angels.  And  wx  adore  and  bl£Ss  the 
gzjorioos  work  V  • 

Undoubtedly  these  and  other  periods  of  this 
most  pious  dedication,  could  not  but  convince 
the  duchess  of  what  the  eloquent  authoress  as- 
sures her  at  the  end,  that  she  was  her  servant 
with  most  ardent  devotion.  I  think  this  a  pat- 
tern of  a  new  sort  of  style,  not  yet  taken  notice 
of  by  the  critics,  which  is  above  the  sublime, 
and  may  be  called  the  celestial ;  that  is,  when 
the  most  sacred  phrases  appropriated  to  tlie  ho- 
nour of  the  Deity  are  applied  to  a  mortal  of  good 
quality.  As  I  am  naturally  emulous,  I  cannot 
but  endeavour,  in  imitation  of  this  lady,  to  be 
the  inventor,  or,  at  least,  the  first  producer  of  a 
^ind  of  dedication,  very  different  from  hers  and 
most  others,  since  it  has  not  a  word  but  what 
the  author  religiously  thinks  in  it  It  may  serve 
for  almost  any  book,  either  prose  or  verse,  that 
has  been,  is,  or  shall  be  published,  and  might 
run  in  this  manner. 

The  AiUhor  to  himself. 

Most  honoured  Sir, — These  labours,  upon 
many  considerations,  so  properly  belong  to  none 


as  to  you.  First,  aa  it  was  your  most  esrneit 
desire  alone  that  could  prevail  upon  me  to  make 
them  public.  Then  as  I  am  secure  (from  thit 
constant  indulgence  you  have  ever  shown  to  aU 
which  is  mine)  that  no  man  will  so  readily  takt 
them  into  protection,  or  so  zealously  defnid 
them.  Moreover,  there  is  none  can  so  sooo  dis. 
cover  the  beauties;  and  there  are  some  partf 
which  it  is  possible,  few  besides  yourself  are  ct. 
pable  of  understanding.  Sir,  the  honour,  affec. 
tion,  and  value  I  have  for  you  are  beyond  ex* 
preesion  ;  as  great,  I  am  sure,  or  greater,  thu 
nny  man  else  can  bear  y^n.  As  for  any  defeeta 
which  others  may  pretend  to  discover  in  yoo,  1 
do  faithfully  declare  I  was  never  able  to  per- 
ceive them ;  and  doubt  not  but  those  peraooi 
are  actuated  purely  by  a  spirit  of  malice  or  envfi 
the  inseparable  attendants  on  shining  merit  and 
parts,  such  as  I  have  always  esteemed  yours  to 
be.  It  may  perhaps  be  looked'upon  as  a  kind  of 
violence  to  modesty,  to  say  this  to  you  in  pnblic; 
but  you  may  believe  me,  it  is  no  more  than  I 
have  a  thousand  times  thought  of  you  in  private. 
Might  I  follow  the  impulse  of  my  aoul,  there  ii 
no  subject  I  could  launch  into  with  more  plea* 
sure  than  your  panegyric.  But  since  something 
is  due  to  modesty,  let  me  conclude  by  tellin; 
you,  that  there  is  nothing  so  much  I  desire  ai 
to  know,  you  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  yet 
the  happiness  of  doing.  I  may  tlien  hope  to  be 
capable  to  do  yqu  some  real  service ;  hot  till 
then  can  only  assure  you,  that  I  shall  cootiaot 
to  be,  as  I  am  more  than  any  man  alive,  dearot 
sir,  your  offectionate  friend,  and  the  greatest  <if 
your  admirers. 


Na5.] 


Tue§day^  March  17, 1713. 


Laudantarsiffiili  prole  paerperc. 

JJor.  Ub.  4. 04  V.  a 

The  mother's  virtues  in  the  daughten  sbuw. 

I  HAVE,  in  my  second  paper,  mentioned  the 
family  into  which  I  was  retained  by  the  friefld 
of  my  youth ;  and  given  the  reader  to  undtt- 
stand,  that  my  obligations  to  it  are  sacb  la 
might  well  naturalize  me  into  the  interests  of 
it  They  have,  indeed,  had  their  deserved  effect, 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  who  has  nerer 
entered  into  the  state  of  marriage  taknow  the 
instincts  of  a  kind  father  to  an  honourable  ajid 
numerous  house,  I  may  say.I  have  done  it  I 
do  not  know  but  my  regards,  in  some  considen- 
tions,  have  been  more  useful  than  those  of  a  &* 
ther,  and  as  I  wanted  all  that  tenderness,  vhfeh 
is  the  bias  of  inclination  in  men  towards  their 
own  offspring,  I  have  had  a  greater  commaad 
of  reason  when  I  was  to  judge  of  what  ooncen- 
ed  my  wards,  and  consequently  was  not  prompt' 
ed,  by  my  partiality  and  fondness  towards  their 
persons,  to  transgress  against  their  interests 

As  the  female  part  of  a  family  is  the  mora 
constant  and  immediate  object  of  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  more  liable  to  misfortune  or  dif- 
honour,  as  being  in  themselves  more  sensible  of 
the  former,  and,  from  custom  and  opinion,  for 
less  ounces  more  exposed  to  the  latter ;  I  shall 
begin  with  the  more  delicate  part  of  my  pfoar- 
dianship,  the  women  of  the  family  of  Loard. 
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iny  frieod  sir  Ambroae,  has  tor  some  tiino  es 
tranged  herself  from  conversation,  and  admits 
only  of  the  visits  of  her  own  family.  The  ob- 
servation, that  old  people  remember  bc5t  those 
things  which  entered  into  their  thoughts  when 
thoir  memories  were  ip  their  full  strength  and 
vigoar,  is  very  remarkably  exemplified  in  this 
g^ood  lady  and  myself  when  we  are  in  conversa- 
tion; I  choose,  jndeed,  to  go  thither,  to  divert 
any  anxiety  or  weariness  which  at  any  time  I 
find  grow  upon  me  from  any  present  business 
or  care.  It  is  said,  that  a  little  mirth  and  di- 
version are  what  recreate  the  spirits  upon  those 
occasions ;  bat  there  is  a  kind  of  sorrow  from 
which  I  draw  a  consolation  that  strcn^tliens  my 
fkcnlties  and  enlarges  my  mind  beyond  any 
thing  that  can  flow  from  merriment.  Wlien  we 
meet,  we  soon  get  over  any  occurrence  which 
passed  the  day  before,  and  arc  in  a  moment  hur- 
ijed  back  to  those  days  which  only  wo  call  good 
ones ;  the  passages  of  the  times  when  we  were 
in  fashion,  with  the  countenances,  behaviour, 
and  jollity,  so  muc*h,  forsooth,  above  what  any 
appear  in  now,  are  present  to  our  imaginations, 
and  almost  to  our  very  eyes.  This  conversation 
revives  to  us  the  memory  of  a  friend,  that  was 
more  than  a  brother  to  me ;  of  a  husband  that 
was  dearer  than  life  to  her:  discourses  about 
that  dear  and  worthy  man  generally  send  her 
to  her  closet,  and  me  to  the  despatch  of  some 
necessary  buKiness  which  rp<^ards  the  remains, 
I  would  say  the  numerous  descendants  pf  my 
generous  friend.  I  am  got,  I  know  not  how, 
out  of  what  I  watf  going  to  say  of  this  lady ; 
which  was,  that  she  is  far  gone  towards  a  better 
world  ;'  and  I  mention  her  (only  with  respect  to 
this)  as  she  is  the  object  of  veneration  to  those 
who  are  derived  from  her  :  whose  behaviour  to- 
wards her  may  be  an  example  te  others,  and 
make  the  generality  of  young  people  Apprehend, 
that  when  the  ancient  arc  past  all  otFiccs  of  life, 
it  is  then  tfle  young  are  to  exert  themselves  in 
their  most  laudable  duties  towards  them. 

The  widow  of  sir  Marrnaduke  is  to  be  consi- 
dered in  a  very  different  view.  My  lady  is  not 
in  the  shining  bloom  of  life,  but  at  those  years, 
wherein  the  gratifications  of  an  ample  fortune, 
(hose  of  pomp  and  equipage,  of*  being  much  es- 
teemed, much  visited,  and  generally  admired, 
are  usually  more  strongly  pursued  than  in 
younger  days.  In  this  condition  she  might  very 
well  add  the  pleasures  of  courtship,  and  the 
grateful  persecution  of  being  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  lovers;  but  she  is  an  excellent  mother 
and  great  economist;  which  considerations, 
joined  with  the  pleasure  of  living  her  own  way, 
preserve  her  against  the  intrusion  of  love.  I 
will  not  say  that  my  lady  has  not  a  secret  vanity 
in  being  still  a  line  woman,  and  neglecting  those 
addresses,  to  which  perhaps  we  in  part  owe  her 
constancy  in  that  her  neglect 

Her  daufrhter  Jane,  her  eldest  child  of  that 
sex,  is  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  a 
lady  who  forms  herself  a(\er  the  pattern  of  her 
mother ;  but  in  my  judgment,  as  she  happens 
to  be  extremely  like  her,  she  sometimes  ma)ce8 
her  court  unskilfully,  in  affecting  that  likeness 
in  her  very  mien,  wliich  gives  the  mother  an 
nneasy  sense,  that  Mrs.  Jane  really  is  what  her 


The  ancient  and  religious  lady,  the  dowager  of    parent  has  a  mind  to  continue  to  be  ;  but  it  is, 

possible  I  am  loo  observing  in  this  particular, 
and  this  might  be  overlooked  in  them  both,  in 
respect  to  greater  circumstances :  for  Mrs.  Jane 
is  the  right  hand  of  her  mother  ;  it  is  her  study 
and  constant  endeavour  to  assist  her  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  househonld,  to  keep  all  idle 
whispejs  from  her,  and  discourage  them  before 
they  can  come  at  her  from  any  other  hand  ;  to 
infbrcc  every  thing  that  makes  for  the  merit  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters  towards  her,  as  well  as 
the  diligence  and  cheerfulness  of  her  servants. 
It  is  by  Mrs.  Jane's  management  that  the  whole 
family  is  governed,  neither  by  love  nor  fear,  but 
a  certain  reverence  which  is  composed  of  both. 
Mrs.  Jane  is  what  one  would  call  a  perfect  good 
young  woman ;  but  neither  strict  piety,  dili- 
gence in  domestic  affairs,  or  any  other  avoca- 
tion, have  preserved  her  ogainst  love,  which  she 
bears  to  a  young  gentleman  of  great  expecta- 
tion, but  small  fortune  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
men  of  very  great  estates  ask  her  of  her  mother. 
My  lady  tells  her  that  prudence  must  give  way 
to  passion :  so  that  Mrs.  Jane,  if  I  cannot  ac- 
commodate the  matter,  must  conquer  more  than 
one  passion,  and  out  of  prudence  banish  the  man 
she  loves,  ai^d  marry  the  man  she  hates. 

The  next  daughter  is  Mrs.  Atmabella,  who 
has  a  very. lively  wit,  a  great  deal  of  good  sense, 
is  very  pretty,  but  gives  me  much  trouble  for 
her  from  a  certain  dishonest  cunning  I  know  in 
her ;  she  can  seem  blind  and  careless,  and  full 
of  herself  only,  and  entertain  with  twenty  affect- 
ed vanities  ;  whilst  she  is  observing  all  the  com- 
pany, laying  up  store  for  ridicule,  and,  in  a 
word,  is  selfish  and  interested  under  all  the 
agreeable  qualities  in  the  world.  Alas,  what 
shall  (  do  with  this  girl ! 

Mrs*  Cornelia  passes  away  her  time  very 
much  in  reading,  and  that  with  so  great  an  at- 
tention, that  it  gives  her  the  air  of  a  student, 
and  has  an  ill  effect  upon  her,  as  she  is  a  fine 
young  womtin ;  the  giddy  part  of  the  sex  will 
have  it  she  is  in  love ;  none  will  allow  that  she 
affects  so  mjich  being  alone,  but  for  want  of  par- 
ticular company.  I  have  railed  at  romances  be- 
fore her,  for  fear  of  her  falling  into  those  deep 
studies  :  she  has  fallen  in  with  my  humour  that 
way  for  the  time,  but  I  know  not  how,  my  im- 
prudent prohibition  has,  it  seems,  only  excited 
her  curiosity ;  and  I  am  afraid  she  is  better 
read  than  I  know  of,  for  she  said  of  a  glass  of 
water  in  which  she  was  going  to  wash  her  hands 
after  dinner,  dipping  her  fingers  with  a  pretty 
lovely  air,  *  It  is  chrystalline.*  I  shall  examine 
farther,  and  wait  for  clearer  proofs. 

Mrs.  Betty  is  (I  cannot  by  what  means  or 
methods  imagine)  grown  mightily  acquainted 
with  what  passes  in  the  town ;  she  knows  all 
that  matter  of  my  lord  such-a-one's  leading  my 
lady  Fuch-a-one  out  from  the  play  ;  she  is  pro- 
digiously acquainted,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  the 
world,  and  asked  her  sister  Jane  the  other  day 
in  an  argument,  *  Dear  sister,  how  should  you 
know  any  thing,  that  hear  nothing  but  what  wo 
do  in  our  own  family  V  I  do  not  much  like  her 
maid. 

Mrs.  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter,  whom 
they  rally  and  call  Mrs.  Ironside,  because  Ihave 
named  her  the  sparkler,  is  the  very  quintessence 
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of  gcxxl-nature  and  ifenerosity;  ahe  is  the  perfect 
picture  of  her  grandfather;  and  if  one  can  ima- 
gine all  good  qualities  which  adorn  human  life 
become  feminine,  the  seeds,  nay,  the  blossom  of 
them,  are  apparent  in  Mrs.  Mary.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness I  cannot  get  over,  (for  how  ridiculous  is  a 
regard  to  the  bodily  perfections  of  a  man  who 
is  dead)  but  I  cannot  resist  my  partiality  to  this 
child,  for  being  so  like  her  grandfather  ;  how 
often  have  I  turned  froiti  her,  to  hide  the  melt- 
ing of  my  heart  when  she  has  been  talking  to 
me !  I  am  sure  the  child  has  no  skill  in  it,  for 
artifice  could  not  dwell  under  that  visage  ;  but 
if  I  am  absent  a  day  from  the  family,  she  is  sure 
to  be  at  my  lodging  the  next  morning  to  know 
what  is  the  matter. 

At  the  head  of  these  children,  who  have  very 
plentiful  fortunes,  provided  they  marry  with 
mine  and  their  mother's  consent,  is  my  lady 
Lizard  ;  who,  you  cannot  doubt,  is  very  well  vi- 
sited. Sir  William  Oger,  and  his  son  almost  at 
age,  are  frequently  at  our  house  on  a  double 
consideration.  The  knight  is  willing,  (for  so 
ho  very  gallantly  expresses  himself)  to  marry 
the  mother,  or  he  will  consent,  whether  that  bie 
so  or  not,  that  his  son  Oliver  shall  take  any  oqe 
of  tlie  daughters  Noll  likes  best. 

Mr.  Rigburt,  of  the  same  county,  who  gives 
in  his  estate  much  larger,  and  his  family  more 
ancient,  offers  to  deal  v/ith  us  for  two  daughters. 

Sir  Harry  Pandolf  has  writ  word  f^om  his 
seat  in  the  country,  that  he  also  is  much  inclined 
to  an  alliance  with  the  Lizards,  which  he   has| 
declared  in  the  following  letter  to  niy  lady  ;  she 
showed  it  me  tliis  morning. 

*  Madam, — I  have  heard  your  daughters  very 
well  spoken  of:  and  though  I  have  very  great 
offers  in  my  own  ncirrhliourhood,  and  heard  the 
smail-pox  is  very  rife  at  London,  I  will  send  my 
eldest  son  to  see  them,  provided,  that  by  your  la- 
dyship's answer,  and  your  likinjj  of  the  rent-roll 
which  I  send  herewith,  your  ladyship  assures 
me  he  shall  have  one  of  Uiem,  for  I  do  not  think 
to  have  my  son  refused  by  any  woman ;  and  so, 
madam,  I  conclude,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'HENRY  PENDOLA.' 
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I  HAVE  despatched  my  young  women,  and  the 
town  has  them  an^)ng  them  ;  it  is  necessary  for 
the  elucidation  of  my  future  discourses,  which 
I  desire  may  be  denominated,  as  they  are  the 
precepts  of  a  Guardian,  Mr.  Ironside's  Precau- 
tions ;  I  say  it  is,  after  what  has  been  already 
declared,  in  the  next  place  necessary  to  give  an 
account  of  the  males  of.  this  worthy  family, 
whose  annals  I  am  writing.  The  affairs  of 
women  being  chiefly  domestic,  and  not  made  up 
of  so  many  circumstances  as  the  duties  of  men 
are,  I  fear  I  cannot  despatch  the  account  of  the 
males  under  my  care,  in  so  few  words  as  I  did 
the  explanation  which  regarded  my  women. 

Sir  Ilarry  Lizard,  of  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, son  and  heir  of  the  late  sir  Marmaduke,  is 
now  entered  upon  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  is  now  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 


The  Mtate  at  present  in  his  hftnds  is  above 
three  thousand  a-year,  after  payment  of  taxes 
and  all  necessary  charges  whatsoever.    He  it  i 
man  of  good  understanding,  but  not  at  all  whtt 
is  usually  called  a  man  of  shining  parts.    His 
virtues  are  much  greater  than  accomplishmenti, 
as  to  his  conversation.     But  when  yon  come  to 
consider  his  conduct  with  relation  to  his  man. 
ners  and  fortune,  it  would  be  a  very  great  injor^ 
not  to  allow  him  [to  be]  a  very  fine  gentleman. 
It  has  bee/1  carefully  provided  in  his  education, 
that  he  should  be  very  ready  at  calculaticwi. 
This  gives  him  a  quick  alarm  inwardlj  opon 
all  undertakings  ;  and  in- a  much  shorter  time 
than   is  usual  with   men  who  are  not  versed 
in  business,  he  is  master  of  the  question  before 
him,  and  can  instantly  inform  himself  with  great 
exactness  in  the  matter  of  profit  or  loss  that 
shall  arise  fVom  any  thing  proposed  to  him.  The 
snme  capacity,  joined  to  an  honest  nature,  makei 
him  very  just  to  otlier  men,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self.    His  payments  are  very  punctual,  and  I 
dare  answer  he  never  did,  or  ever  will,  under, 
take  any  piece  of  building,  or  any  ornsmental 
improvement  of  his  house,  garden,  park,  or 
lands,  before  the  money  is  in   his  own  pocket 
wherewith  he  is  to  pay  for  such  undertaking. 
He  is  too  good  to  purchase  labourers  or  artia. 
ccrs  (as  by  this  means  he  certainly  could)  at  an 
under  rate;  but  he  has  by  this  means  what  I 
think  ho  deserves  from  his  superior  prudence, 
the  clioice  of  all  who  are  most  knowing  end 
able  to  serve  him.     With  his  ready  money,  Ik 
builder,  mason,  and  carpenter,  are  enabled  to 
make  their  market  of  gentlemen  in  his  neifb- 
bourliood,  who    inconsiderately  employ  tbero; 
and  often  pay  their  undertakers  by  saleofsonie 
of  their  land  ;  whereas,  were  tlio  lands  on  which 
tliose  inifirovcnients  arc  made,  sold  to  the  arti- 
ficers, the  buildings  would  be  rated  as  lumber  m 
the  puroiiase.     Sir  Harry  has  for  ever  a  year's 
income,  to  extend  his  charity,  serve  his  plea- 
sures, or  regale  his  friends.     His«servants,  hif 
cattle,  his  goods,  speak  their  master  a  rich  man. 
Those  about  his  person,  as  his  bailiff,  the  grvaa 
of  his  chamber,  and  his  butler,  have  a  cheerful, 
not  a  gay  air  :  the  servants  below  them  seem  to 
live  in  plenty,  but  not  in  wantonne^.    As  sr 
Henry  is  a  yopng  man,  and  of  an  active  di^ 
sition,  his  best  figure  is  on  horseback.    Bnt  be- 
fore I  speak  of  that,  I  should  acquaint  you,  that 
during  his  infancy,  all  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  welcome  to  a  part  <rf 
the  house,  which  was  called  the  school ;  where, 
at  the  charge  of  the  family,  there  was  a  graxn- 
mar-master,  a  plain  sober  man,  maintained  (with 
a  salary,  besides  his  diet,  of  fifty  pounds  a-year) 
to  instruct  all  such  children  of  gentlemen  or 
lower  people,  as  would  partake  of  his  education. 
As  they  grew  up,  they  were  allowed  to  ride  oot 
with  him  upon  his  horses.     There  were  always 
ten  or  twelve  for  tlie  saddle  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend him  and  his  favourites,  in  the  choice  d" 
whom  he  showed  a  good  disposition,  and  distri* 
buted  his  kindness  among  them  by  turns,  with 
great  good-nature.    All  horses,  both  for  the  sad- 
dle and  swift  draught,  were  very  well  bitted, 
and  a  skilful  rider,  with  a  riding-house,  whereia 
he  (the  riding  master)  commanded,  had  it  in 
orders  to  toach  any  gentlcman'a  eon  of  the  county 
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that  would  please  to  learn  that  exercise.  We 
found  our  account  in  this  proceeding-,  as  well  in 
real  profit,  as  in  esteem  and  power  ia  the  coun. 
try  ;  for  as  the  whole  shire  is  now  possessed  by 
gentlemen  who  owe  sir  Harry  a  part  of  educa- 
tion which  they  all  vsllue  themselves  upon,  (their 
Lorsemanship)  they  prefer  his  horses  to  all 
others,  and  it  is  ten  per  cent.,  in  the  price  of  a 
steed,  which  appears  to  come  out  of  his  riding. 
house. 

By  this  means  it  is,  that  sir  Harry,  as  I  was 
going  to  say,  makes  the  best  figure  on  horse 
back;  for  his  usual  hours  of  being  in  the  field 
are  weH  known ;  and  at  those  seasons  the  neigh. 
lx>nring  gentlemen,  his  friends  and  school-lel- 
lows,  take  a  pleasure  in  giving  him  their  com. 

gany,  with  th^ir  servants  well  behaved,  and 
orses  well  commanded. 
I  cannot  enourrh  applaud  sir  Harry  for  a  par- 
ticular care  in  his  horses.  He  not  only  bits  all 
which  are  ridden,  but  also  all  which  are  for  the 
coach  or  swift  draught,  for  grace  adds  mightily 
to  tlie  price  of  strength  ;  and  he  finds  his  ac-  | 
count  in  it  at  all  markets,  more  especially  for  i 
the  coach  or  troop  horses,  of  whicli  thai  county  j 
produces  the  most  strong  and  ostentatious.  To  I 
keep  up  a  breed  for  any  use  whatever,  he  gives 
plates  for  the  best  performing  horse  in  every 
way  in  which  that  animal  can  be  serviceable. 
There  is  such  a  prize  for  him  that  trots  best, 
such  for  the  best  walker,  such  for  the  best  gal. 
loper,  such  for  the  best  pacer  ;  then  for  him  who 
draws  most  in  such  a  time  to  such  a  place,  then 
to  him  that  carries  best  such  a  load  on  his  back. 
He  delights *in  this,  and  has  an  admirable  fancy 
in  ^e  dress  of  the  riders ;  some  admired  coun- 
try girl  is  to  hold  the  prize,  her  lovers  to  trot, 
and  not  to  mend  their  pace  into  a  gallop  when 
they  are  out-trotted  by  a  ri%'al ;  some  known 
country  wit  to  come  upon  the  best  pacer;  these, 
and  the  like  little  joyful  arts,  gain  him  the  love 
of  all  who  do  not  know  his  worth,  and  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  do.  Sir  Harry  is  no  friend  to 
the  race.horse ;  he  is  of  opinion  it  is  inhuman, 
that  animals  should  be  put  upon  their  utmost 
strength  and  mettle  for  our  diversion  only.  How- 
ever, not  to  be  particular,  he  puts  in  for  the 
queen*s  plate  every  year,  with  orders  to  his  rider 
never  to  win  or  be  distanced ;  and,  like  a  good 
country  gentleman,  says,  it  is  a  fault  in  all  mi- 
nistries, that  they  encourage  no  kind  of  horses 
but  those  which  are  swift. 

As  I  write  lives,  I  dwell  upon  small  matters, 
being  ^f  opinion  with  Plutarch,  that  little  cir. 
cumstaflccs  show  the  real  man  hotter  than 
things  of  greater  moment.  But  good  economy 
ia  the  characteristic  of  the  Lizards.  I  remem. 
her  a  circumstance  about  six  years  ago,  that 
gave  me  hopes  he  would  one  time  or  other  make 
a  figure  in  parliament ;  for  he  is  a  landed  man, 
and  considers  his  interest,  though  he  is  such,  to 
be  impaired  or  promoted  according  to  the  state 
of  trade.  When  he  was  but  twenty  years  old, 
I  took  an  opportunity  in  his  presence,  to  ask  an 
intelligent  woollen-draper,  what  he  gave  for  his 
shop  [at]  the  comer  of  Change-alley  ?  The  shop 
is,  I  believe,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  eight  broad. 
I  was  answered,  ninety  pounds  a-ycar.  I  took 
no  notice,  but  the  thought  descended  into  the 
breast  of  sir  Harry,  and  I  saw  on  his  table  the 


next.  mori\inff,  a  computation  of  tlje  value  of 
land  in  an  island,  consisting  of  so  many  miles, 
with  so  many  good  ports ;  the  value  of  each 
part  of  the  said  island,  as  it  lay  to  such  ports, 
and  produced  such  commodities.  The  whole 
of  his  working  was  to  know  why  so  few  yards 
near  the  Change,  was  so  much  better  than  so 
many  acres  in  Northamptonshire;  and  what 
those  acres  in  Northamptonshire  would  be 
worth,  were  there  no  trade  at  all  in  this  island. 
•  It  makes  my  heart  ache,  when  I  think  of 
this  ^oung  man,  and  consider  upon  what  plain 
maxims,  and  in  what  ordinary  methods  men 
of  estate  may  do  good  wherever  they  are  seated, 
that  so  many  should  be  what  they  are  !  It  is 
certain,  that  the  arts  which  purchase  wealth  or 
fame,  will  maintain  them ;  and  I  attribute  the 
splendour  and  long  continuance  of  this  family, 
to  the  felicity  of  having  the  genius  of  the  found- 
er of  it  run  throuirh  all  his  male  line.  Old  sir 
Harry,  the  great  grandfather  of  this  gentleman, 
has  written  in  his  own  hand  upon  all  the  deeds 
which  he  ever  signed,  in  the  humour  of  that  sen. 
tcntioui  oge,  this  sentence,  *  There  are  four  good 
mothers,  of  whom  are  often  born  four  unhappy 
daughters  ;  truth  begets  hatred,  happhicss  pride, 
security  danger,  and  familiarity  contempt.* 


No.  7.^ 


Thursday,  March  19,  1713. 


Vila  ciiato 


Prop<>rat  cursu 


Smee.  Trag. 


With  speedy  step  life  posts  away. 

I  THIS  morning  did  myself  the  honour  to  visit 
lady  Lizard,  and  took  my  chair  at  the  tea-table, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  that  graceful  woman, 
with  her  daughters  about  her,  appeared  to  me 
with  greater  dignity  than  ever  any  figure,  either 
of  Venus  attended  by  the  graces,  Diana  with  her 
nymphs,  or  any  other  celestial  who  oweb  her 
being  to  poetry. 

The  discourse  we  had  there,  none  being  pre- 
sent but  OUT  own  family,  consisted  of  private 
matters,  which  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
these  young  ladies  in  the  world. "  My  lady,  I  ob- 
■served,  had  a  mind  to  make  mention  of  the  pro- 
posal to  Mrs.  Jane,  of  which  she  is  very  fond, 
and  I  as  much  avoided,  as  being  equally  against 
it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  proper  the  young  la. 
dies  should  observe  we  ever  dissent;  therefore 
I  turned  the  discourse,  by  saying,  *  it  was  time 
enough  to  tliink  of  marrying  a  young  lady,  who 
was  but  three-and-twenty,  ten  years  hence.* 
The  whole  table  was  alarmed  at  the  assertion, 
and  the  Sparkler  scalded  her  fingers,  by  leaning 
suddenly  forward  to  look  in  my  face :  but  my 
business  at  present  was  to  make  my  court  to 
the  mother ;  therefore,  without  regarding  the  re- 
sentment in  the  looks  of  the  children, '  Madam,* 
said  I,  *  there  is  a  petulant  and  hasty  manner 
practised  in  this  age,  in  hurrying  away  the  life 
of  woman,  and  confining  the  grace  and  princi- 
pal  action  of  it  to  those  years  wherein  reason 
and  discretion  are  most  feeble,  humour  and  pas- 
sion  most  powerful.  From  the  time  a  young 
woman  of  quality  has  first  appeared  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, raised  a  whisper  and  curiosity  of  Uie 
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men  about  her,  had  her  health  drank  in  gay 
companies,  and  distinguished  at  public  assem- 
blies :  1  say,  madam,  if  within  three  or  four 
years  of  her  first  appearance  in  town,  she  is  not 
disposed  of,  her  beauty  is  grown  familiar,  her 
eyes  are  disarmed,  and  we  seldom  after  hear  her 
mentioned  but  with  indilference.    What  doubles 
my  grief  on  this  occasion  is,  that  tlie  more  dis- 
creetly the  lady  behaves  herself,  the  sooner  is 
her  glorj'  extinguished.     Now,  madam,  if  merit 
had  a  greater  weight  in  our  thoughts,  when  we 
form  to  ourselves  agreeable  characlers  of  women, 
men  would  think,  in  making  their  choices,  of 
iuch  as  would  take  care  of,  as  well  as  supply 
children  for,  the  nursery.     It  was  not  thus  in 
the  illustrious  days  of  good  queen  Elizabeth.     I 
was  this  morning  turning  over  a  folio,  called 
The  Complete  Ambassador,  consisting  chiefly 
of  letters  from  lord  Burleigh,  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  sir  Thomas  Smith.     Sir  Thomas  writes  a 
letter  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  full  of  learned 
gallantry,  wherein  you  may  observe  he  promises 
himself  the  French  king^s  brother  (who  it  seems 
was  but  a  cold  lover)  would  bo  quickened  by 
seeing  the  queen  in  person,  who  was  then  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age.     A  certain  so- 
briety in  thoughts,  words,  and  action,  which  was 
the  praise  of  that  age,  kept  the  hre  of  love  alive ; 
and  it  burnt  so  equally,  that  it  warmed  and  pre. 
served,  without  tormenting  and  consuming  our 
beings.     The  letter  I  mention  is  as  follows  : 

•*  To  the  Right  Worshipful  Mr,  Francis  WaU 
singham^  Ambassador^  resident  in  France. 
"Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  so  good  a  matter 
should,  upon  so  nice  a  point,  be  doferred.  We 
may  say  that  the  lover  will  do  little,  if  he  will 
not  lake  the  pains  once  to  see  his  love ;  but  slie 
must  first  say  yea,  before  he  see  her,  or  she  him  : 
twenty  ways  might  be  devised  why  he  might 
come  over,  and  be  welcome,  and  possibly  do 
more  in  an  hour  than  he  may  in  two  years. 
*  Cupido  Hie  qui  vincit  omniay  in  oculos  insidet, 
et  ex  oculis  ejaculatur^  et  in  oculos  utriusque  rt- 
dendo  non  solum^  ut  ait  poeta^  famina  virum^ 
sed  vir  faiminam  ;"*  that  jjowerful  being  Cupid, 
who  conquers  all  thinjrs,  resides  in  the  eyes,  he 
.sends  out  all  his  darts  from  the  eyes :  by  throw- 
ing glances  at  the  eyes  (according  to  the  poet) 
not  only  tho  woman  captivates  the  man,  but  also 
tlie  man  the  woman.  What  force,  I  pray  yon, 
can  *  hearsay,'  and  *  I  think,  and  I  trust,'  do  in 
comparison  of  that  *  cum  prcesens  precsentem  tu- 
elur  et  alloquitur^  et  furore  forsilan  amoris  due- 
tuSy  arnplectitur^^  when  they  face  to  face  sec  and 
converse  with  each  other,  and  tho  lover  in  an 
ecstacy,  not  to  be  commanded,  snatrhes  art  em- 
brace,  and  saith  to  himholf,  and  openly  that  she 
may  hear,  *  Teneone  te  7«^,  an  etiamnuin.  somno 
vuluntfaiinin<£  videri  cogi  ad  id  quod  maximum 
capiunt  ?'  Are  you  in  my  arms,  my  fair  one,  or 
do  wp  both  dream,  and  will  women  even  in  their 
sleep  seem  forced  to  what  they  most  desire  ?  If 
we  be  cold,  it  is  our  part,  besides  the  [>er8on,  the 
sex  requireth  it  Wiiy  are  you  cold  ?  Is  it  not 
a  young  man's  part  to  be  bold,  courageous,  and 
to  adventure  ?  If  he  should  have,  he  should  have 
but  *  honor i^ficam  rcpulsam  ;'.even  a  repulse  here 
is  glorlons :  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him 
iij  but  ao  ufFhacton,  '  Quam  si  non  ttnuit  mag. 


nis  tamen  excidit  ausis  ;*  thoogh  he  oonld  not 
command  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  his  fall  from  it 
was  illustrious.  So  far  as  I  conceive,  *  Hoc  est 
sola  nostta  anchora^  htBC  jacenda  est  in  nobis 
alea;^  this  is  our  only  anciior,  this  die  most  be 
thrown.  In  our  instability,  *  Unwn  memeninm 
est  una  momenta  perfectum  factum^  ac  dictvm 
stahilitatem  facere  potest;^  one  lucky  moment 
would  crown  and  fix  all.  This,  or  else  ootiiiD^ 
is  to  be  looked  for  but  continual  dalliance  and 
doubtfulness,  so  far  ^  I  can  see.  Your  assured 
friend,  THOMAS  SMITR" 

"  From  Killingworth,  Aug.  22, 1573." 

Though  my  lady  was  in  very  good  bomoor, 
upon  the  insinuation  that,  according  to  the  £3i. 
zabeth  scheme,  she  was  but  just  advanced  above 
the  character  of  a  girl ;  I  found -the  rest  of  the 
company  as  much  disheartened,  that  they  ware 
still  but  mere  girls.  I  Went  on,  therefore,  to  tt. 
tribute  the  immature  marriages  which  are  so- 
lemnized in  our  days  to  the  importunity  of  the 
men{  which  made  it  impossible  for  young  Itdiei 
to  remain  virgins  so  long  as  they  wished  from 
their  own  inclinations,  and  the  freedom  of  a  aO' 
gle  life. 

Th^re  is  no  time  of  our  life,  onder  what  chs. 
racter  soever,  in  which  men  can  wholly  dimt 
themselves  of  an  ambition  to  be  in  the  &VDar 
of  won) en.  Cardan,  a  grave  philosopher  eod 
physician,  confesses  in  one  of  his  chapters,  th&t 
though  he  had  suffered  povertv,  repulses,  cv 
lumnie^,  and  a  long  series  of  afflictions,  be  never 
was  thoroughly  dejected,  and  impatient  of  life 
itself,  but  under  a  calamity  which  he  sufifered 
from  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-first  to  the  end 
of  his  thirtieth  year.  He  tells  us,  that  the  rail- 
lery he  suffered  from  others,  and  the  contempt 
which  he  had  of  himself,  were  afflictions  beyond 
expression.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  argument 
extorted  from  this  good  and  grave  man,  to  sa])- 
port  my  opinion  of  the  irresistible  power  of  vo. 
men.  He  adds  in  the  same  chapter,  that  there 
are  ten  thousand  afflictions  and  disasters  attend 
the  passion  itself;  that  an  idle  word  imprndent. 
ly  repeated  by  a  fair  woman,  and  vast  expeoise 
to  support  her  folly  and  vanity,  every  day  re- 
duce  men  to  poverty  and  death  ;  but  he  makes 
them  of  little  consideration  to  the  miserable  aiuf 
insignificant  condition  of  being  incapable  of 
their  favour. 

I  make  no  manner  of  difficulty  of  profetsinf 
I  am  not  surprised  that  the  author  has  express, 
ed  himself  after  this  manner,  with  relation  (o 
love :  the  heroic  chastity  so  frequently  prefened 
by  humorists  of  the  fair  sex,  generally  endi  in 
an  unworthy  choice,  after  having  overkxtlted 
overtures  to  their  advantage.  It  is  for  thit  rea- 
son that  I  would  endeavour  to  direct,  and  not 
pretend  to  eradicate  the  inclinations  of  the  sexei 
to  each  other.  Daily  experience  shows  us,  that 
the  most  rude  rustic  grows  humane  as  soon  at 
he  is  inspired  by  this  passion ;  it  gives  a  nev 
grace  to  our  manners,  a  new  dignity  to  oar 
minds,  a  new  visage  to  our  persons.  Wbethw 
we  are  inclined  to  liberal  arts,  to  arms,  or  ad- 
dress in  our  exercise,  our  improvement  is  has- 
tened by  a  particular  object  whom  we  woold 
please.  Cheerfulne^,  gentleness,  fortitnde,  libe- 
rality, magniiiconcc,  and  all  the  virtues  which 
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adorn  men,  wbich  inspire  heroes,  are  most  con- 
spicuoiis  in  lovers.  I  speak  of  love  as  when  such 
as  are  In  this  company  are  the  objech^  of  it,  who 
can  bestow  upon  their  husbands  (if  they  follow 
their  excellent  mother)  all  its  joys  witliout  any 
of  its  anxieties. 


No.  8.] 


Friday,  March  20,  1713. 


-'— Animum  rege 


Jlor.  Lab.  I.  Ep.  ii.  63. 


Govern  the  mind. 


A  Guardian  capnot  bestow  Ills  time  in  any 
oiBce  more  suitable  to  his  character,  than  in 
representing"  the  disasters  to  which  we  are  ex- 
•pos(?d  by  the  irregularity  of  our  passions.  I 
think  I  speak  of  this  matter  in  a  way  not  yet 
taken  notice  of,  when  I  observe  that  they  make 
men  do  tilings  unworthy  of  those  very  passions. 
I  sh^ll  illustrate  this  by  a  story  I  have  lately 
read  in  the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  where- 
in you  behold  an  oppressor  a  most  contemptible 
creature  after  his  power  'i»  at  an  end ;  and  a  per- 
edn  he  oppressed  so  wholly  intent  upon  revenfre 
till  be  had  obtained  it,  tliat  in  the  pursuit  of  it 
he  utterly  neglected  his  own  safety ;  but  when 
that  motive  of  revenge  was  at  an  end,  returned 
to  a  sense  of  danirp.r,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
unable  to  lay  hold  of  occasions  which  offered 
themselves  for  certain  security,  and  expose  him- 
self from  fear  to  apparent  hazard.  The  motives 
which  I  speak  of  are  not  indeed  so  much  to  be 
called  passions,  as  ill  habits  arising  from  pas- 
sions, such  as  pride  and  revenge,  wliich  are  im- 
provements of  our  infirmities,  and  are,  methinks, 
but  scorn  and  augor  regularly  conducted.  But 
to  my  ^tory. 

Licenciado  Esquivel,  governor  of  the  city  Po- 
tocsi,  commanded  two  hundred  men  to  march 
out  of  that  garrison  towards  the  kingdom  of 
Tucman,  with  strict  orders  to  use  no  Indians  in 
carrying  their  baggage,  and  placed  himself  at  a 
convenient  station  without  the  gates,  to  observe 
how  his  orders  were  put  in  execution ;  he  found 
they  were  wholly  n'^glected,  and  that  Indians 
were  laden  with  tlie  baggage  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  thought  fit  to  let  them  march  by  till  the  last 
rank  of  all  came  up,  out  of  which  he  seized  one 
man  called  Aguire,  who  had  two  Indians  laden 
with  his  goods.  Within  few  days  after  he  was 
taken  in  arrest,  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  two 
hundred  stripes.  Aguire»  represented  by  his 
friends,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  gentleman, 
who  had  in  his  country  an  estate  with  vassalage 
of  Indians,  and  hoped  his  birth  would  exempt 
him  from  a  punishment  of  so  much  indignity. 
Licenciado  persisted  in  the  kind  of  punishment 
he  had  already  pronounced ;  upon  which  Aguire 
petitioned  that  it  might  be  altered  Xo  one  that  he 
should  not  survive ;  and  though  a  gentleman, 
and  from  that  quality  not  liable  to  suffer  so  i^. 
nominious  a  death,  humbly  besought  his  excel- 
lency that  he  might  be  hanged.  But  though 
Licenciado  appeared  all  his  life,  before  he  came 
into  power,  a  person  of  an  easy  and  tractable  dis- 
position, he  was  so  chajiged  by  his  office,  that 
these  applications  from  the  unfortunate  Aguire 
did  but  the  more  gratify  his  insolence;  and 
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during  the  very  time  of  their  mediation  for  the 
prisoner,  ho  insulted  them  also,  by  commanding 
with  a  haughty  tone,  that  his  orders  should  be 
executed  that  very  instant.  This,  as  it  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  made  the  whole  town  flock 
together ;  but  the  principal  inhabitants,  abhor- 
ring the  severity  of  Licenciado,  and  pitying  a 
gentleman  in  the  condition  of  Aguire,  went  in  a 
body,  and  besought  the  governor  to  suspend,  if 
not  remit  the  puuishment.  Their  importunities 
prevailed  on  him  to  defer  the  execution  for  eight 
days ;  but  when  they  oame  to  the  prison  with, 
his  warranty  they  found  Aguire  already  brought 
forth,  stripped,  and  mounted  on  an  ass,  wbieh 
is  the  posture  wherein  the^asest  criminals  are 
whipped  in  that  city.     Mis  friends  cried  out, 

*  Take  him  off,  take  him  off,*  and  proclaimed 
their  order  for  suspending  his  punishment;  but 
the  youth,  when  he  heard  that  it  was  only  put 
off  for  eight  days,  rejected  the  favour,  and  said, 

*  All  ray  endeavours  have  been  to  keep  myself 
from  mounting  this  beast,  fend  from  the  shame 
of  being  seen  naked;  but  sinpe  things  are  come 
thus  far,  let  the  sentence  proceed,  which  will  be 
less  than  the  fears  and  apprehensions  I  shall 
have  in  these  eight  days  ensuing;  besides,  I 
shall  not  need  to  give  fqrther  trouble  to  mj 
friends  for  intercession  on  my  behalf,  which  is 
as  hkely  to  be  ineffectual  as  what  hath  already 
passed.*  Aflcr  he  had  said  this,  the  ass  was 
whipped  forward,  and  Aguire  ran  the  gantlet 
according  to  the  sentence.  The  calm  manner 
in  which  ]\e  resigned  himself,  when  he  found 
his  disgrace  must  be,  and  the  scorn  of  dallyinir 
witliit  under  a  suspension  of  a  few  days,  which 
mercy  was  but  another  form  of  the  governor's 
cruelty,  made  it  visible  that  he  took  comfort  in 
some  secret  resolution  to  avenge  the  affront. 

After  this  indignity,  Aguire  could  not  be  per- 
suadi^  (though  the  inhabitants  of  Potocsi  ollen 
importuned  him  from  the  spirit  they  saw  in 
him)  to  go  upon  any  military  undertaking,  but 
excused  hiniself  with  a  modest  sadness  in  his 
countenance,  saying,  *  that  after  such  a  shame 
as  his  was  death  must  be  his  only  remedy  and 
consolation,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain as  soon  as  possible.* 

Under  this  melancholy  he  remained  in  Peru, 
until  the  time  in  which  the  office  of  Esquivel 
expired  ;  after  which,  like  a  desperate  man,  he 
pursued  and  followed  him,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kill  him  and  wipe  off  the  shame  of^the 
late  affront.  Esquivel,  being  informed  of  this 
desperate  resolution  by  his  friends,  endeavoured 
to  avoid  his  enemy,  and  took  a  journey  of  three 
or  four  hundred  leagues  from  him,  supposing 
that  Aguire  would  not  pursue  him  at  such  a  dis> 
tance;  but  EsquivePs  flight  did  but  increase 
AiTuire's  speed  in  following.  The  first  journey 
which  Esquivel  took  was  to  the  city  Los  Reyes, 
being  three  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  distant ; 
but  in  less  than  fifleen.days  Aguire  was  there 
with  him;  whereupon  Esquivel  took  another 
flight,  as  far  as  to  the  city  of  Quito,  being  four 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  Los  Reyes ;  but 
in  a  little  more  than  twenty  days  Aguire  was 
again  with  him  ;  which  being  intimated  to  Es- 
quivel,  he  took  another  leap  as  far  as  Cozco, 
which  is  five  hundred  lea^incs  from  Quito;  but 
in  a  few  days  after  he  arrived  there,  came  also 
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A^uire,  travelling  all  the  way  on  foot,  without 
shoes  or  Blockhigs,  saying,  *that  it  became  not 
llio  condition  of  a   whipt   rascal  to  travel  on 
horseback,  or  appear  amongst  men.*     In  this 
manner  did  Agnire  haunt  and  pursne  Esquivel 
for  three  years  and   four  months;  who  being- 
now  tired  and  wearied  w'ith  so  many  long  and 
te.'lious  jonrnieH,  resolved  to  fix  his  abode  at 
C)<>zco,  v.hero  he  believed  that  Aguire  would 
ecarce  adventure  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
him,  for  fear  of  the  judge  who  governed  that 
•city,  who  was  a  severe  man,  impartial  and  in- 
noxible  in  all  his  proceed  in  sfs ;  4nd  accordingly 
took  a  lodging  in  llie  middle  of  the  street  of 
V.io.  great  church,  \<^liere  he  lived  with   great 
care  and  caution,  weiring  a  coat  of  mail  under 
his  upj)er  coat,  and  went  always  armed   with 
his  sword  and  dagger,  which  are  weapons  not 
c^rucahlo  to  his  profession.     However  Aguire 
fjllowed  iiither  albo,  anfl  having  in  vain  d(»ggcd 
hirn  from  place  to  place,  day  after  day,  he  re- 
solved  to  inake  the  attempt  U[)on  him  in  his  own 
house,  which   ho  entered,  and  wandered   from 
room  to  room,   till    at  last  he    came  into  his 
Etudy  where  LicGnciado  hy  on  a  couch  asleep. 
Aguire  slabbed  hiju  with  hia  dagger  with  great 
tranqurility,  and  very  leisurely  wounded  him  in 
Oilier  parts  of  the  body,  which  were  not  covered 
with  liis  coat  of  mail.     He. went  out  of  the 
house  in  safety ;  but   as  his   resentment  was 
eated,  he  now  began  to  reflect  upon  the  inexor- 
able temper  of  the  governor  of  the  place.  Under 
this  apprehension  he  had  not  composure  enough 
to  tly  to  a  sanctuary,  which  was  near  the  place 
wl-.ere  he  committed  the  fact;  but  ran  into  the 
Bireet  frantic  and  distracted,  proclniming  him- 
self a  criminal,  by  crying  out,  *  Hide  me,  hide 

lilO.' 

The  wretclied  fate  and  poor  behaviour  jof  Li- 
cenciado,  in  flying  his  country  to  avoid  the 
same  j)€rson  wlioiu  he  had  ho{i)re  treated  with 
so  much  iiisoleiice,  and  the  high  resentment  of 
a  man  so  inconsiderable  as  Aguire,  when  much 
injured,  arc  good  admonitions  to  little  spirits  in 
exalted  stations,  to  take  care  how  they  treat 
brave  men  in  low  condition. 
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In  tanlaa  brcvi  creveranl  opf»,  wu  niaritimis  scu  ler- 
re^iribua  fiuctibis,  seu  mullitadiuia  increjiienlo,  seu 
sanctitate  di:>cipiiu£.  Lie 

Tliey  rose  in  a  short  lirae  to  that  pilch  of  wealth  and 
jfTandeur.  by  mcan»of  an  extensive  cojnmerre  both  by 
sen  and  land,  by  an  inr.r<?nsp  of  the  peoplo,  and  by  the 
rigour  of  tbeir  laws  and  discipline. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  my  papers  will  con- 
sist of  such  things  as  I  have  gathered  from  the 
conversation,  or  learned  from  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman,  who  has  been  very  conversant  in 
oar  ikmily,  by  name  Mr.  Charwell.*  This 
person  was  formerly  a  merchant  in  this  city, 
who,  by  exact  economy,  great  frugality,  and 


•  Tlie  pf»r«on  here  aMnfled  to.  is  said  to  have  U^n  thp 
chariraMp  Edward  (?ol9t"n,  of  Bristol,  rn'^-fDb-v  of  Par- 
iiii'pt?!''  fir  that  city,  nhn  di^d  uninnrricil  in  Oclr.bor, 
y  il    2.11  ■  /  V.\    c!"?-'  of  his  ei.:hly-firill  y.^•i^.   '  v^ill:  lut  \ 
Li:4  -J  i^  L.8  ujiJ.;f4iaiiling,  wi'iijjt  luJjur  01  Borrow.'  i 


very  fortunate  adventures,  was  about  twentj 
years  since,  and  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
arrived  to  the  estate  which  we  usually  call  a 
plum.  I'his  was  a  sum  so  much  beyond  hit 
iirtft  ambition,  tiiat  he  then  resolved  to  rrtire 
from  the  town  and  tliO  business  of  it  tog^W. 
Accordingly  he  laid  out  one  half  of  his  inor.rj 
upon  the  purchase  of  a  nobleman's  estate,  dU 
many  miles  distant  from  the  country  seat  of  my 
lady  Lizard.  From  this  neighbourhood  our  £rst 
acquaintance  began,  and  has  ever  since  beea 
continued  with  equal  application  on  both  eH^l 
Mr.  Charwell  vifeits  very  few  gentlemen  in  the 
country  ;.his  most  frequent  airings  in  the  raia. 
mer  time  are  visits  to  my  lady  Lizard.  And  if 
ever  iiis  afluirs  bring  him  up  to  town  during  tb9 
winter,  as  soon  as  these  are  despatched,  be  li 
sure  to  dine  at  her  house,  or  ta  make  otie  it 
her  tea-table,  to  take  her  comiAands  for  tin 
country. 

1  shall  hardly  be  able  to  give  an  account  bov 
this  gentleman  has  enjployed  the  twenty  jean 
since  he  made  the  purchase  I  have  mentioned, 
without  first  describing  the  conditions  of  ibe 
estate. 

The  estate  tlien  consisted  of  a  good-large  oM 
house,  a  park  of  two  thousand  acres,  eight 
tiiousand  acres  more  of  land  divided  into  firms. 
The  land  not  barren,  but  the  country  very  thiii 
of  people,  and  these  the  only  consumers  of  the 
wheat  and  barley  that  grew  upon  the  premiKi. 
A  river  running  by  the  house,  which,  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  estate,  but  the  same  not  ds* 
vigable,  and  the  rendering  it  navigable  had 
been  opposed  by  the  generality  of  the  whole 
country.  I'he  roads  oxcessive  bad,  and  oo  pos- 
sibility of  getting  oft'  the  tenants'  corn,  bat  at 
such  a  price  of  carriage  as  would  exceed  Ibe 
whole  value  when  it  came  to  market  The 
underwoods  all  destroyed,  to  lay  the  country 
open  to  my  lord's  pleasures ;  but  there  was  in- 
deed the  less  want  of  this  fuel,  there  being 
large  coal-pits  in  the  estate,  within  two  miles 
of  the  house,  and  such  a  plenty  of  coals  as  was 
sufiicient  for  whole  counties.  But  then  the  wint 
of  water-carriage  made  these  also  a  meredru^, 
and  almost  every  man's  for  Ibtching.  MmJ 
tirnbcr-trces  were  still  standing  only  for  waat 
of  chapmen,  very  little  being  used  for  building 
in  a  country  so  thin  of  people,  and  tbose  at  a 
greater  distance  being  in  no  likelihood  of  bnyiflg 
pennyworths,  if  they  must  be  at  the  charge  of 
land-carriage.  Yet  every  tree  was  valued  at 
a  much  greater  price  than  would  be  given  for  il 
in  the  place ;  so  was  every  acre  of  land  "in  the 
park  ;  and,  as  for  the  tenants,  they  were  all 
racked  to  extremity,  apd  almost  every  one  of 
them  beggars.  All  these  things  ^Ir.  Charwell 
knew  very  well,  yet  was  not  discouraged  from 
going  on  with  his  purchase. 

But  in  the  first  place,  he  resolved  thai* 
hundred  in  family  should  not  ruin  him,  i«  rt 
had  done  his  prettecessor.  Thererorc,  pretending 
to  dislike  tlie  situation  of  the  old  house,  he 
made  choice  of  another  at  a  mile  distance, 
higher  up  the  river,  at  a  corner  of  the  perk, 
where,  at  the  expense  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pound's,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  the  old  hoiBf, 
1.0  built  a  new  one,  with  all  conFcnient  o»cs, 
more  suitawlo  to  his  revenues,  yet  not  inucli 
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lar^r  than  my  lord*8  dog^-kennel,  and  a  great 
deaJ  lets  than  his  lordship's  stables. 

The  next  thing  w&s  to  reduce  his  park.  He 
took  down  a  great  many  pales,  and  with  these 
inclosed  only  two  hundred  acres  of  it  near  ad- 
joining to  his  new  house.  '  The  rest  he  con- 
verted to  breeding  cattle,  which  yielded  greater 
profit 

The  tenants  began  now  to  be  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  loss  of  my  lord's  family,  which 
had  been  a  constant  market  for  great  quantities 
of  their  corn ;  and  with-  the  disparkiug  so  much 
land,  by  which  provisions  were  likely  to  be  in- 
creased \n  so  dispeopled  a  country.  They  were 
afraid  they  must  be  obliged  themselves  to  con- 
Burae  the  whole  product  of  their  farms,  and 
fhat  they  should  be -soon  tindonc  by  the  econo- 
my and  frugality  of  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Charwoll  was  sensible  their  fears  were 
but  too  just;  and  .that,  if  neither  tlioir  good:} 
could  be  carried  off  to  distant  markets,  nor  the 
markets  brought  home  to  their  goods,  his  te- 
nants must  run  away  from  their  farms.  He 
had  no  hopes  of  making  the  river  navigable, 
which  was  a  point  that  could  not  be  obtained 
by  all   the  interest  of  his  predecessor,  and  was 


yearly  fuel.  And  as  these  are  taken  oat  of  the 
coal-pits  of  Mr.  Charwell,  he  receives  a  penny 
ihr  every  bushel ;  so  that  this  very  article  is  an 
addition  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to 
his  revenues.  And  as  the  town  *and  pedple  are 
every  year  increasing,  the  revenues  in  the 
above-mentioned,  and  many  other  articles,  are 
increasing  in  proportion. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  want  of  the  fa* 
niily  of  the  predecessor.  The  consumption  -of 
five  thousand  people  is  greater  than  can  be 
made  by  any  fifly  of  the  greatest  families  in 
Great  Britain.  The  tenants  stand  in  no  need 
of  distant  markets  t»  take  off  the  product  of 
their  farms.  The  people  so  near  tlieir  own  doors 
are  already  more  than  they  are  able  to  supply ; 
and  what  is  \yanting  at  home  for  this  purpoao 
is  supplied  from  places  at  greater  distance,  at 
whatsoever  price  of  carriage. 

All  tiie  farmers  every  whore  near  the  rivor 
are  now,  in  their  turn,  for  an  act  of  paltigmcnt 
to  make  it  navigable,  that  they  may  have  an 
easy  carriage  lor  their  com  to  so  gt)od  a  mar- 
ket. Tho  tenants  of  Mr.  Charwell,  thut  they 
may  have  the  whole  market  to  themselvcfl,  are 
almost  tho  only  })€rsons  against  it     liut  tLcy 


therefore  not  likely  to  be  yielded  up  to  a  man  |  will  not  be  long  able  to  oppose  it:  their  leases 
who  was  not  yet  known  m  tho  country.  All 
that  was  letl  for  him  was  to  brincr  the  market 
home  to  his  tenants,  which  was  the  very  thing 
he  intended  before  he  ventured  upon  his  pur- 
chase. He  had  even  tiion  projected  in  Jiis 
thoughts  the  plan  of  a  great  town  just  below 
the  old  hou?o  ;  he  therefore  presently  set  him- 
self about  the  exei-ution.of  this  projoot. 

The  thing  has  succeeded  to  his  wish.  In  the 
space  of  twenty  years  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  a  thousand  new  houses  upon  his  estate,  and 
at  least  five  tliousand  new  |>ou;»le,  men,  women, 
anii  children,  inliabitants  of  those  houses,  wiio 
are  comfortably  subsisted  by  their  own  labour, 
without  charge  to  Mr.  Charwell,  and  to  the 
great  profit  of  his  tenants. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  such  a  body  of 
people  can  be  subsisted  at  less  than  five  pounds 
per  head,  or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  the  greatest  part  of  wlii'iji  sum  is  an- 
nually expended  for  provisions  among  the  fartn- 
ers  of  tho  next  adjacent  lands.  And  as  tiie  tenants 
of  Mr.  Charwell  are  nearest  of  all  others  to  the 
market,  they  have  the  best  prices  for  tlieir  goods 
by  all  that  is  saved  in  the  carriac^o. 

But  some  provisions  are  of  t!iat  nature,  that 
they  will  not  bear  a  much  longer  carriaarc  than 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  his  lands ;  and  I  think 
I  have  been  told,  that  for  the  sins^le  article  of 
milk,  at  a  pint  every  day  for  every  house,  his 
tenants  take  from  this  town  not  much  less  than 
five  hundred  pounds  par  annum. 

The  soil  of  all  kinds,  which  is  made  every 
year  by  the  consumption  of  so  great  a  town,  I 
have  heard  has  been  valtied  at  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  If  this  be  true,  the  estate 
of  Mc  Charwell  is  so  much  improved  in  this 
very  article,  since  all  this  is  carried  out  upon 
his  lands  by  the  back  carriage  of  those  very 
carts,  which  were  loaden  by  his  tenants  with 
provisions  and  other  necos.'^arics  for  the  people. 

A  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  coal  are  no- 


are  near  expiring ;  and  as  they  are  grown  very 
rich,  there  are  many  other  persons  ready  to 
take  their  farms  ot  more  than  double  the  pre- 
sent rents,  even  though  the  river  should  be  made 
navi;^rable,  and  distant  people  let  in  to  sell  th«3ir 
provisions  together  witli  these  farmers. 

As  for  Mr.  Charwell  himself,  he  is  in  no 
manner  of  pain  lest  his  lands  sliould  fall  in  their 
value  by  tlie  cheap  carriage  of  provisions  i'rom 
distant  placr^s  to  his  town.  He  knows  very  well 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  was  one  great 
means  of  bringing  to^'-othor  so  great  nuiuLers, 
and  that  tiiey  must  be  held  to^ather  by  the 
same  means.  He  seems  to  have  nolliing  moro 
in  his  tiioiiq-hts  than  to  increase  his  town  to 
such  an  e.xtont,  that  all  the  country  i'or  ten 
miles  round  about  shall  be  little  enough  lor  sup- 
ply it.  He  considers  that  at  how  great  a  die- 
tjince  soever  provisions  shall  be  brought  thither, 
they  must  end  at  last  in  so  rnuCh  soil  for  his 
estate,  and  that  tiie  farmers  of  other  lands  will 
by  this  means  contribute  to  tiic  improvement 
of  his  own. 

But  by  what  encouragement  and  rewards,  by 
what  arts  and  policies,  and  what  sort  of  people 
he  has  invited  to  live  upon  his  estate,  and  how 
he  has  enabled  them  to  subsist  by  their  own 
labour,  to  the  great  improvement  of  his  lands, 
will  be  the  subjects  of  some  of  my  future  pre- 
cautions. 

*  To  the  Guardian, 

•  March  16. 

*  Sir, — By  your  paper  of  Saturday  last,  you 
give  the  town  hopns  that  you  will  dedicate  that 
day  to  religion.  You  could  not  begin  it  better 
than  by  warning  your  pupils  of  the  poison 
vented  under  a  pretence  to  free-thinking.  If  you 
can  spare  room  in  your  next  Saturday's  paper 
for  a  ihw  lines  on  the  same  suj>ject,  these  are  at 
your  disposal. 

*  I  happened  to  be  present  at  a  public  conver- 
sation of  somfl  of  the  defenders  of  this  dinconrwo 


cessary  to  supply  bo  great  a  multitude  with  1  of  frectiiinking,  and  others  that  diiFered  from 
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themj  where  I  had  the  diversion  of  hearings  the 
same  man  in  one  breath,  persuade  us  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  in  the  next^  offer  to  de- 
monstrate that  we  had  no  freedom  in  any  thin^. 
One  would 'think  men  should  blush,  to  hnd 
tliemsolves  entangled  in  a  greater  contradiction 
than  any  the  discourse  ridicules.  This  princi- 
ple of  free  fatality'  or  necessary  liberty,  is  a 
worthy  fundarmental  of  the  new  sect ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  opinion  is  an  evidence  and  clearness 
so  nearly  related  to  transubstantiation,  that  the 
same  genius  seems  requisite  for  either.  It  is 
fit  the  world  should  know  how  far  reason  aban- 
dons  men  that  Would  empfoy  it  against  religion  ; 
which  intention,  I  hope,  justifies  this  trouble 
from,  sir,  your  hearty  well-wisher, 

»MISATHEUS.» 
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Vcnit  ad  me  sjrpp  cYamitans 

V'c:<Titu  niiniiini  indul^os,  nimium  ineptus  en, 
Nimiuni  ipsie  esl  durun  prapler  irquumqiie  el  bonnm. 

Ter.  Adelpli.  Acl  i.  Jsc.  1. 

He  18  perpetually  cominsr  to  me,  and  ringing  in  my 
cnirH,  that  1  do  wrong  to  indulsre  him  so  murh  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  dregs:  but  I  he  fault  lies  iolus  own  excessive  and 
unreasonable  severity. 

When  I  am  in  deep  meditation,  in  order  to 
give  my  wards  proper  precaotions,  1  have  a 
principal  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  tilings 
which  people  of  merit  neglect,  and  from  which 
those  of  no  merit  raise  to  themselves  an  esteem  : 
of  this  nature  is  the  *  business  of  dress.  It  is 
weak  in  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection  to  be 
either  depressed  or  exalted  from  the  pcrlbctions 
or  disadvantrijrcs  of  his  person.  However  thnrc 
is  a  respective  coirduct  to  be  observed  in  the 
habit,  according  to  the  eminent  distinction  of 
the  body,  eillier  way.  A  gay  youth  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  ample  fortune,  could  not  recom- 
mend his  understanding  to  those  who  are  not 
of  his  acquaintance  more  suddenly,  than  by 
sobriety  in  his  habit ;  as  this  is  winning  at  Brst 
siffht,  so  a  pefsoa  gorgeously  fine,  which  in  it- 
self should  avoid  the  attraction  of  the  beholders' 
eyes,  gives  as  immediate  offence. 

I  make  it  my  business  when  my  lady  Lizard's 
youngest  dautrhter,  Miss  Molly,  is  making 
clothes,  to  consider  her  from  head  to  foot,  and 
cannot  be  easy  when  there  is  any  doubt  lies 
upon  me  concerning  the  colour  of  a  knot,  or 
any  other  part  of  her  head-dress,  which,  by  its 
darkness  or  liveliness,  might  too  much  allay  or 
brighten  her  oompbxion.  There  is  something 
loose  in  look  in  or  as  well  as  you  possibly  can  ;  but 
it  is.  also  a  vice  not  to  take  care  how  you  look. 

The  indiscretion  of  believing  that  great  qua- 
lities make  up  for  the  want  of  things  less  con- 
siderable, is  punished  too  severely  in  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it.  Every  day's  experience  shows 
us,  among  variety  of  people  with  whom  we  are 
not  acquainted,  that  we  take  impressions  too 
favourable  and  loo  disadvantageous  of  men  at 
first  liight  fro.n  their  habit.  I  take  this  to  be  a 
point  of  great  consideration,  and  I  shall  consi- 
der it  in  my  future  precautions  as  such.  As  to 
the  female  world,  I  shall  give  them  my  opinion 
at  large,  by  \\\\y  of  comment,  upon  a  now  suit 


of  the  Sparkler's,  which  is  to  come  home  next 
week.  I  design  it  a  model  for  tlie  ladies.  She 
and  I  have  had  three  private  meetings  about  it 
As  to  the  men,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  being 
myself  a  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  that  there  ii 
at  last  in  one  of  onr  universities  risen  a  hsf^y 
genius  for  little  things.  It  is  extremely  to  be 
lamented,  that  hitherto  wo  come  from  the  col- 
lege as  unable  to  put  on  our  own  clothes  as  we 
do  from  nurse.  We  owe  many  misfortonei, 
and  an  unhappy  backwardness  in  urging  oor 
way  in  the  world,  to  tiie  neglect  of  these  less 
matters.  For  this  reason  I  shall  authorise  and 
support  the  gentleman  who  writes  me  the  tbllow. 
ing  letter ;  and  though,  out  of  difKdence  of  the  re- 
ception his  proposal  should  meet  with  from  zne, 
he  has  given  himself  too  ludicrous  a  figure ;  I 
doubt  not  but  from  his  notices  to  make  men 
who  cannot  arrive  at  learning  in  that  place, 
come  from  thence  without  appearing  ignorant : 
and  such  as  can,  to  be  truly  knowing  withtxit 
appearing  bookish. 

*  To  the  Gvardian^ 

'  Oxford,  MaitA  IS,  BlMi 

*  Sir, — I  foresee  that  you  will  have  many  cor- 
respondents  in  this  place  ;  but  as  I  have  often 
observed,  with  grief  of  heart,  that  scholars  ars 
wretchedly  ignorant  in  the  science  I  pro{es5, 1 
flatter  myself  that  my  letter  will  gain  a  placi 
in  your  papers.  I  have  made  it  my  study,  sir, 
in  these  scats  of  learninjr,  to  look  into  the  na- 
ture  of  dress,  and  am  what  they  call  an  aca- 
demical beau.  I  have  often  lamented  that  I  am 
obliged  to  wear  a  grave  habit,  since  by  thai 
means  I  have  not  an  opportunity  to  intr*rfuo 
fashions  among;st  our  young  gentlemen;  and» 
am  forced,  contrary  to  my  own  inclinations,  and 
the  expectation  of  all  who  know  me,  to  appear 
in  print  I  have  indeed  met  with  some  success 
in  the  projects  I  have  communicated  to  some 
sparks  with  whom  I  am  intimate  ;  and  I  cannot 
without  a  secret  triumph  confess,  that  the 
sleeves  turned  up  with  green  velvet,  which  now 
flourish  throughout  the.  university,  sprang  ori- 
ginally from  ;ny  invention. 

*  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  head  clear,  as 
well  as  Ifie  complexion,  to  be  perfect  in  thi» 
part  of  learning,  I  rarely  mingle  with  the  nwn, 
(for  I  abhor  wine,)  but  frequent  the  tea-tables 
of  the  ladies.  I  know  every  part  of  their  dress, 
and  can  name  all  their  things  by  tlieir  names.  I 
am  consulted  about  every  ornament  they  bay ; 
and,  I  speak  it  without  vanity,  have  a  vprr 
pretty  fancy  to  knots,  and  llic  like.  Sometimes 
I  take  a  needle,  and  s[)ot  a  piece  of  muslin  for 
pretty  Patty  Cross-stitch,  who  is  my  present 
favourite,  which,  she  says,  I  do  neatly  enough; 
or  read  one  of  your  papers,  and  explain  the 
motto,  which  they  all  like  mightily.  But  then 
I  am  a  sort  of  petty  tyrant  amongst  them,  for  1 
own  I  Jiave  my  humours.  If  any  thin?  be 
amiss,  they  are  sure  Mr.  Sleek  will  find  fault; 
if  any  hoity-toity  things  make  a  fuss,  thev  are 
sure  to  bo  taken  to  pieces  the  next  visit  I  wo 
the  dread  of  poor  Celia,  whose  wrappin^-j:own 
•is  not  rijrht  India ;  and  am  avoided  by  Thalw 
trifl,  in  licr  second-hand  mantua  which  sejjp* 
masters  of  arts  think  very  fine,  whereas  I^ 
ceived  it  had  been  scoured,  with  half  an  eye. 
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^llms  hvm  I  endesToared  to  improve  mj 
understanding,  and  am  desirous  to  oommunu 
cate  my  innocont  discoveries  to  those,  who,  like 
me,  may  distinguish  thetnselves  more  to  advan- 
tage by  their  bodies  than  their  minds.  I  do  not 
think  thfe  pains  I  have  taken  in  these  my  stu- 
dios, thrown  away,  since  by  these  means, 
though  I  am  not  very  valuable,  I  am  howovor 
not  disagreeable.  Would  gentlemen  but  reflect 
upon  what  I  say,  they  would  take  care  to  make 
tbo  bestof  thenificlves;  for  I  think  it  intnlcrablc 
that  a  blockhead  should  be  a  sloven.     Though 


dress  in  flattery,  which  makes  it  agreeable, 
though  never  so  gross  :  bat  of  all  flatterers,  the 
most  skilful  is  ho  who  can  do  what  you  like, 
without  saying  any  thing  which  argues  he  does 
it  for  your  sake ;  the  most  winning  circum- 
stance in  the  world  being  the  conformity  of  man- 
ners. I  speak  of  this  as  a  praetice  necessary 
in  gaining  people  of  sense,  who  are  not  yet 
given  up  to  self-conceit ;  those  who  are  far  gone 
in  admiration  of  themselves,  need  noi  be  treated 
with  so  much  delicacy.  The  following  letter 
puts  this  matter  in  a  pleasant  and  uncommon 


every  man  cannot  fill  his  head  with  learning,  it  1  li^ht :  the  author  of  it  attacks  this  vice  with  an 


is  in  any  one's  power  to  wear  a  pretty  periwisr ; 
let  him  who  cannot  say  a  witty  thing,  keep  his 
teeth  white  at  least ;  he  who  hath  no  knack  at 
writing  sonnets,  may  however  have  a  soil 
hand ;  and  he  may  arch  his  eye-brows,  who 
hath  not  strcngtii  of  genius  for  the  mztiiematics. 
*  After  tiie  conclusion  of  the  peace,  we  shall 
undoubtedly  have  new  fashions  from  France ; 
and  1  have  some  reason  to  lliink  Ihiit  some  par- 
ticularities in  the  garb  of  their  abhi's  may  be 
transplanted  hither  to  advantajrp.  What  I  find 
becoming  in  thoir  dress  I  lu>no  I  nlay,'^^'*lhout 
the  imputation  of  bein^  popisiily  inclined,  adopt 
into  our  habits;  but  would  wiliinply  have  the 
anthority  of  tho  Guardian  to  cnmUcnanco  me 


air  of  compliance,  and  alarms  us  against  it  by 
exhorting  us  to  it 

*  7b  the  Guardian, 

» 

•  Sir, — As  you  profess  to  encourage  all  those 
who.  any  way  contribute  to  tho  public  good,  I 
llatter  myself  I  may  claim  your  countenance 
and  protection,  I  am  by  profession  a  mad- 
doctor,  but  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  of  those  whose 
aim  it  is  to  remove  frenzies,  but  one  who  makes 
it  my  business  to  confer  an  acreeablc  madness 
on  my  fellow-creatures,  for  their  mutual  delie^ht 
and  benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  philoso- 
phers, that  happiness  and  misery  consist  chiefly 


m  this  harmless  desinrn.     I  would  not  hereby  ■  in  the  imagination,  nothing  is  more  necessary 
assume  to  myself  a  jurisdiction  ovi'r  any  of  our  I  to  mankind  in  general  than  this  pleasing  deli- 


youth,  but  such  as  are  incapablo  of  improvement 
any  other  wfty.  As  for  tho  awkward  creatures 
that  mind  their  studie",  1  look  upon  them  as 
irreclnimable.  But  over  the  afore-mentionerl 
Order  of  men,  I  desire  a  commission  from  you 


rium,  which  renders  every  one  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  persuades  him  that  all  otliers  are 
cqtially  so.  ' 

*  I  have  for  several  years,  both  at  home  and 
ahrond,  made  this  science  my  particular  study, 


to  exercise  full  authority.  Ileri  by,  I  shull  bo  i  wiiich  I  may  venture  to  say  I  have  improved  in 
enabled  from  time  to  tim!)  to  introduce  several  nlmo'^t  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  and  have  re- 
pretty  oddnesscs  in  tho  ta!»infr  and  tucking  up  dnccd  it  into  so  safe  and  easy  a  method,  as  to 
of  gowiH,  to  reiruhito  tlio  diin'usions  of  wiirs,    practise  it  on  both  sexes,  of  what  disposition, 


to  vary  tuc  tnlLs  \x\xm  caps,  and  to  enlarge  or 
narrow  the  hems  of  hinds,  as  I  shall  think 
most  for  the  public  pood. 

*  I  have  prepared  a  trcati.-Jp  arj-Tinst  the  cravat 


oire,  or  quality  soever,  with  success.  What 
enables  me  to  perform  this  great  work,  is  the 
use  of  my  Obscquium  Catholieon, or  the  Grand 
Klixir,  to  support  the  spirits  of  human  nature. 


and  bcrdash,*  which  I  nm  told  is  not  ill  done  ;  '  This  remedy  is  of  the  most  grateful  flavour  in 


and  have  thrown  to;^ether  some  hasty  obs^rva 
tions  upon  stockings,  whieh  my  friends  assure 
roe  I  need  not  bo  aslianied  of.  But  I  shall  not 
offiT  them  to  tho  public  until  they  are  approved 
of  at  our  female  club ;  which  I  am  the  more 
willing  to  do,  boeause  I  am  sure  of  their  praise  ; 
for  they  own  I  understand  tlieae  thintrs  better 
than  they  do.    I  shall  herein  be  very  proud  of 


the  world,  and  agrees  with  all  tastes  whatever. 
It  is  delicate  to  the  senses,  delifjhtful  in  the 
operation,  may  be  taken  at  all  hours  without 
confinement,  and  is  as  properly  given  at  a  ball 
or  playhouse  as  in  a  private  chamber.  It  re- 
stores and  vivifies  the  most  dejected  minds,  cor- 
rects and  extracts  all  that  is  painful  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  man's  self.    One  dose  of  it  will 


your  encouragement ;  for,  next  to  keeping  the  I  instantly  disperse  itself  through  the  whole  ani 


Oiiiversity  clean,  my  greatest  ambition  is  to  be 
thought,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*  SIMON  SLEEK.' 
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iiial  system,  dissinate  the  first  motions  of  dis- 
trust so  as  never  to  return,  and  so  exhilirate  the 
brain  and  rarify  tho  gloom  of  reflection,  as  to 
give  the  patients  a  now  flow  of  spirits,  a  viva- 
city of  behaviour,  and  a  pleasing  dependence 
upon  their  own  capacities. 

*  Let  a  person  be  never  so  far  gone,  I  advise 
him  not  to  despair;  even  thougfh  he  hasi  been 
troubled  niuny  years  with  restless  reflections, 
wbieli  bv  loner  neglect  have  hardened  into  set- 
tl  d  ^OT'tidor.ition.  Those  that  have  been  stung 
v.'itli  sjiti-e  TTKiy  here  find  a  crTtnin  antidote, 
TiTKR*  is  en  oblique  way  of  reproof,  whieh  '  ^^'l'''-'»  '''^'"liil'ly  disperses  all  the  reinnins  of 
kes  olT  from  tho  Bharp,us«^  of  it;  and  an  ad-  !  r'T"".  ^'"''^  has  been  _loft  in  the  underHtanding 


— TT'ir  prnpitfj  m**. 
Domdoceo  inpanireomntM.  vtis  <>r  jni>  .Tlit*«. 

Jhr.  Lib.  ','.  S.it.  lii. 

AUfnA  my  lortiirp  whilst  J  pirtinlv  *h'»w. 
Thai  all  iiiaiiAind  art'  mnil,  I'luin  hi^U  to  low. 


80. 


by  ba<l  cures.     It  fortifies  the  heart  n<jainst  tho 
m  A  kin1r,rnrri-HnthsnrnnrtI.ivlM-nfc  wich  a.1  :.old  '  r^inrour  of  pamphlets,  the  invetcrr.cy  of  cpi- 
ih^ffl  ^rr'airlcdhabordnnh'r!*.  I  grams,  and  the  mortification  of  lampoons  ;  aa 
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has  been  often  experienced  by  several  persons 
of  both  sexes,  daring  the  seajwns  of  Tunbridge 
and  the  Bath. 

•  I  could,  M  farther  instances  of  my  success, 
produce  certificates  and  lestirnonials  from  the 
favourites  and  ghostly  fathers  of  the  most  emi- 
nent princes  of  Europe:  but  shall  content  my- 
self with  the  mention  of  a  few  cures,  which  I 
have  performed  by  this  my  grand  universal  re- 
storative, daring  the  practice  of  one  month  only 
since  I  came  to  this  city. 

Cures  in  the  month  of  February,  1713. 

•George  Spondee,  eSq.  poet,  and  inmate  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Paul's  Covent-garden,  fell  into 
violent  fits  of  the  splften  upon  a  thin  third  night. 
lie  had  bsen  frightened  into  a  vertigo  by  the 
sound  of  cat-cills  on  the  first  day ;  and  the  fre- 
quent  hissinii^s  on  the  second  made  him  unable 
to  endure  the  bare  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
S.  I  searched  into  the  causes  of  his  distemper; 
and  by  the  prescription  of  a  dose  of  my  Obse- 
quium,  prepared  secundum  artem,  recovered  him 
to  his  natural  state  of  madness.  I  cast  in  at 
proper  intervals  the  words,  111  taste  of  the  town, 
Envv  of  Critics,  Bad  performance  of  the  actors, 
and  the  like.  He  is  so  perfectly  cured,  that  he 
has  promised  to*  bring  another  play  upon  the 
BUgo  next  winter. 

•  A  lady  of  professed  virtue,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  wfio  hath  d-^sircd  her 
name  may  be  concealed,  havinfr  taken  offence 
at  a  phrase  of  double  moanincr  in  conversation, 
undiscovnrod  by  any  otbor  in  the  cotnpanv,  sud- 
denly lull  into  a  cold  fit  of  modosly.  Upon  a 
rinht  applifalion  of  prnisnof  her  virt'ie,  1  threw 
the  lady  into  an  onrrocnble  wa'<irig  dream,  set- 
tled the  ferniontalion  nf  her  bijod  in'to  a  warm 
cliarify,  so  as  to  make  her  look  v,-il!i  pati'3nce  on 
the  very  rrenth'iuan  that  oflond(  d. 

•  flilaria,  of  t'le  parish  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
fields,  a  coquette  of  long  practice,  was,  by  the 
reprininnd  of  an  old  maiden,  reduced  to  look 
grave  in  compan-v,  and  dony  lierself  the  play 
of  the  fan.  In  short,  she  was  brought  to  such 
molanchol}'  circmistances,  that  she  would  some- 
times unawares  full  into  devotion  at  church.  I 
advised  her  to  take  a  few  innocent  freedoms 
with  occasional  ki.'ses,  prescribed  her  tlie  exer- 
cise of  the  eves,  and  immediately  raised  her  to 
her  f  )rmer  state  of  lif^.  She  on  a  sudden  re- 
covered her  dimples,  fhrled  her  fan,  threw  round 
her  glances,  and  for  these  two  Sundays  last  past 
has  not  once  b»»en  seen  in  an  attentive  posture. 
This,  the  churchwardens  are  ready  to  attest 
upon  oath. 

•  Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle  temple,  mo- 
hock,  was  almost  induced  by  an  need  bencher 
of  the  same  house,  to  leave  otf  brifrht  conversa- 
tion, and  pore  over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  He 
was  so  ill  that  his  hat  bejran  to  flan,  and  he  was 
seen  one  day  in  the  last  term  at  Westminster- 
hall.  This  patient  had  quite  lost  his  spirit  of 
contradi<"tion ;  I,  by  the  distillation  of  a  few  of 
my  vivifying  drops  in  his  ear,  drew  him  from 
his  letharnfy,  and  restored  him  to  his  usual  vi- 
vacious mipundcretanding.  He  is  at  present 
rcry  easy  in  his  condition. 

•  I  will  not  dwell  upon  thfe  recit&l  of  the  in- 


numerable cures  I  have  per  ftH-med  wilhb  twoity 
days  last  past ;  but  rather  proceed  to«xhort  at 
persons  of  whatever  age,  complexion,  or  i^oslitT, 
to  take  as  soon  as  possible  of  this  n^  inteUM- 
taal  Qil :  which,  applied  at  the  ear,  seizes  all  the 
senses  with  a  most  agreeable  transport^  and  di^ 
covers  its  effects,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  oT 
the  patient,  bat  all  who  converse  with,  attend 
upon,  or  any  way  relate  to  him  or  her  that  re- 
ceives the  kindly  infection.  It  is  often  admi. 
nistered  by  chamber-maids,  valets,  or  aoj  ths 
most  ignorant  domestic;  it  being  one  pecolitf 
excellence  of  this  my  oil.  Chat  it  is  most  pren. 
lent,  the  more  unskilful  the  fierson  is  or  appean 
who  applies  it  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
ladies  to  take  a  dose  of  it  just  tiefore  they  take 
coach  to  go  a  visiting. 

*  But  I  offend  the  public,  as  Horace  said,  whea 
I  trespass' on  any  of  your  time.  Give  me  leave 
then,  Mr.  Ironside,  to  make  yon  a  present  of  t 
dram  or  two  of  my  oil ;  though  I  have  came 
to  fbar  my  prescriptions  will  not  have  the  eSed 
upon  yon  I  could  wish:  therefore  I  dovot  so- 
deavour  to  bribe  you  in  roy  favour  by  the  pre- 
sent  of^y  oil,  but  wholly  depend  upon  yom 
public  spirit  and  generosity ;  which,  I  lK>pc,wi2 
recommend  to  the  world  the  useful  cndcavouri 
of,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  most  faithful,  bhsC 
devoted,  most  humble  servant' and  admirer, 

»GNATHO, 

*  *^*  Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  such  i« 
abroad. 

*  N.  B.  I  teach  the  ai'cana  of  my  art  at  rea« 
sonahlu  rates  to  gentlrmcn  of  the  univerpitiea, 
who  desire  to  be  qua*lifiod  for  writing  dediva- 
lions:  and  tovouno^  lovers  and  fortune-banter*, 
to  be  paid  nt  the  day  of  marriage.  I  instruct 
persons  of  briirlit  capacities  to  flatter  crthora, 
and  those  of  the  meanest,  to  flatter  themwhfs. 

*  I  was  the  first  inventor  of  pocket  lookbg* 
glasses.* 


No.  12.]  Wednesday,  March  25, 1713. 

Vel  qMia  nil  rcctura,  nisi  quod  pTfteuit  sibi,  dueoni . 
Vel  quia  lurpe  putant  parens  nnnoribtip— 

Bbr.  Lib.2.Ep.i.3*. 

IMITATED. 

You'd  think  no  fwils  flirfgrac^t  the  former  reiga, 
Di'i  not  t»o:ne  Errave  cxaoiptrs  vol  rt* main, 
Wlio  jscorn  a  lai  ehould  m.itch  his  falh<^r's  '*J^'^ 
And  having  ouce  hueu  wrong,  will  be  so  •till.    P^ 

When  a  poem  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  world.  I  have  always  observed  that  itgivei 
employment  to  a  greater  numl)er  of  critics  than 
any  other  kind  of  writing.  Whether  it  be  th^ 
most  men,  at  some  time  of  their  lives,  have  tried 
their  talent  tliat  way,  and  thereby  think  th?y 
have  a  right  to  judge ;  or  whether  they  in»- 
ginc,  that  tlieir  making  shrewd  ohserratiorj 
upon  the  polite  arts,  ^^ves  (hem a  pretty  figore; 
or  wlinther  there  may  not  be  some  jealousy  and 
caution  in  bestovfing  applause  upon  those  who 
write  chiefly  for  fame.  Whatever  tte  reafioni 
he,  we  find  few  discouraged  by  the  delicacy  and 
danger  of  such  an  undertaking. 

1  think  it  ceituiu  that  most  men  are  naturtlV 


il 
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not  only  capable  of  beings  pleased  with  that 
which  raises  a^reeablo  pictures  in  the  fancy, 
but  willing  also  to  own  it.  But  then  there  are 
many,  who,  by  false  apphcation  ot'  some  rules 
ill  understood,  or  out  ot' del'erencc  to  men  whose 
opinions  they  value,  have  Ibnned  to  themselves 
certain  schemes  and  systems  orsatislactidU,  and 
will  not  be  pleased  out  ol"  their  own  way.  'l'l»ese 
are  not  critics  themselves,  but  readers  of  critics, 
who,  without  the  labour  of  perusing-  authors,  arc 
able  to  g-ive  their  characters  in  {general ;  aiKi 
know  just  as  much  of  tho  several  species  of 
poetry,  as  those  who  read  bjoks  of  g-eoirrapliy 
do  of  the  g-enius  of  this  or  that  pcoj)lo  or  nation. 
These  tjentlerncn  deliver  their  opinions  senlen- 
tiously,  and  in  general  terms ;  to  which  it  being 
impossible  readily  to  frame  complete  answori;, 
they  have  often  liic  satisiiietion  of  leaviiiif  tlie 
board  in  triumpfi.  As  younsf  persons,  and  par- 
ticularly the  latiies,  are  liahie  to  be  led  usitio  by 
these  tyrants  in  wit,  I  siiall  examine  two  or 
three  of  the  many  stratagems  tliey  use,  and  sub- 
join snch  precautions  as  may  hinder  candid 
readers  from  beiiig^  deceived  tiiereby. 

The  first  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  an  objection 
commonly  offered,  viz.  *  that  such  a  [weui  hath 
indeed  some  good  lines  in  it,  but  it  is  not  a  re- 

fular  piece.'  This,  for  the  most  part,  is  ur^ed 
y  those  whose  knowledire  is  drawn  from  some 
famous  French  critics,  who  have  written  upon 
the  epic  poem,  the  drama,  and  the  great  kinds 
of  poetry,  which  cannot  subsist  without  great 
regularity ;  but  ou^-ht  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
quired in  odes,  epistles,  panegyrics,  and  tho 
like,  which  naturally  admit  of  trreater  liborties. 
The  enthusiasm  in  odes,  and  tfie  freedom  of 
epi&tles,  is  rarely  disputed :  but  I  have  often 
heal^  the  poems  upon  public  occasions,  written 
in  heroic  verse,  which  i  choose  to  call  paneiry  rics, 
severely  censured  upon  this  account;  tiie  rea- 
son whereof  I  cannot  grutss,  unless  it  be,  that 
because  they  are  written  in  the  same  kind  of 
iiurDt>ers  and  spirit  as  an  epic  poem,  they  oui^ht 
there-lore  to  have  tiie  same  re^rulariiy.  Now 
an  epic  poem  consislinrr  c'lieHy  in  narration,  it 
is  necessary  that  liio  iiiei.icrits  should  be  related 
in  the  same  order  that  they  are  supiKj>ed  to  have 
been  traiisactod.  But  in  woriis  of  tho  above- 
mentioned  kind,  there  is  no  more  reason  that 
such  order  should  be  observed,  than  that  an  ora- 
tion should  be  as  methodical  as  a  history.  1  think 
it  suilicient  that  the  great  hints  suL'^irested  from 
the  subject,  be  so  disposed,  that  the  first  may 
naturally  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows, 
and  90  on;  and  that  their  places  cannot  be 
changed  without  disadvantage  to  the  whole.  I 
will  add  further,  that  sometimes  gentle  devia- 
tions, sometimes  bold,  and  even  abrupt  digres- 
sions, where  the  dignity  of  the  subject  seems  to 
^ve  the  impulse,  are  proofs  of  a  noble  genius ; 
as  windings  about  and  returning  artfully  to  the 
main  desi^  arc  marks  of  address  and  dexterity. 
Another  artifice  made  use  of  by  [>retenders  to 
critictsno,  i^an  insinuatian,  '  that  all  that  is  good 
IS  borrowed  from  the  ancients.'  This  is  very 
common  in  the  mouths  of  pedants,  and  perhaps 
in  their  licarts  too;  but  is  ollen  urged  by  men 
of-  no  great  Icarnino",  for  reasons  very  obvious. 
Now  nature  being  still  the  same,  it  is  impo7?sible 
for  any  modcnx  writer  to  paiut  her  otherwise 


than  the  ancients  have  done.  If,  for  example, 
I  was  to  describe  the  general's  horse  at  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  as  ray  fancy  represeiited  such 
a  nohlu  beast,  and  that  description  should  re« 
seinblo  wliat  Virgil  hath  drawn  for  the  horse  of 
his  hero,  it  would  be  almost  as  ill-natured  to 
urge  liiat  I  had  stolen  my  description  from  Vir- 
gil, as  to  reproach  tlie  duke  of  JMarlborouyh  for 
fighting  only  li!ie  ^.Eneas.  All  that  tho  mobt 
ex(piisite  judgment  can  perform  is,  out  of  that 
great  variety  of  cireumslunccs  wherein  natural 
objects  may  be  considLrcd,  to  stKct  tJie  most 
licautiriil ;  iind  to  place  images  in  such  vie  ws 
and  li«^hts  as  will  aJiect  tlio  iancy  after  the  most 
(leli'jhL  ul  rnaiiiier..  Uut  over  and  i.bove  a  just 
paintii:g  of  n;iturc,  a  iei.riied  reader  will  Iind  a 
iiev/  beauty  suj  enidded  in  a  happy  imitation  of 
some  famous  aiieieiit,  as  it  revives  in  his  mind 
the  pleasure  he  look  in  his  first  reading  such 
an  author.  Such  copyings  as  these  give  that 
kind  of  doul)Ie  di  lii^-ht  wiiieh  we  ptreeive  when 
we  look  upon  the  children  of  a  beaulilul  couple; 
where  the  eye  is  not  more  ciiarmcd  with  thesyni- 
mctrv  of  the  p  irt.^,  tiian  the  inind  by  observing 
tho  rrsemblaiiee  truniHuitSed  t'rom  parents  to  their 
olfsprinjr.  and  tlie  jningled  features  of  the  father 
and  n»otlier.  I'he  phrases  of  holy  writ,  and 
allusions  to  several  passages  in  the  inspired 
writings  (though  not  produced  as  proofs  of  doc- 
trine) add  m.ijcsty  and  authority  to  the  noblest 
discourses  of  the  pulpit:  in  like  manner,  an 
imitation  of  the  air  ot"  Horner  and  virgil,  raises 
the  dignity  of  modern  poetry,  and  makes  it  ap- 
pear stately  and  venerable. 

Tho  last  observation  J  shall  make  at  present 
is  U[Kin  the  disi;rist  tak^^n  by  those  critics,  who 
put  on  their  clotiies  prettily,  and  dislike  every 
tiling  tiiat  is  not  written  with  ease.  I  hereby 
therefore  give  tlie  pentecl  part  of  the  learned 
world  to  understand,  Ihat  every  thought  which 
is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  expressed  in  Ln- 
guage  suitalilc  to  it,  is  written  with  ease.  There 
are  some  thing!*  which  must  bo  wiillcn  with 
strength,  whieh  iieverthol«?ss  are  easy.  The 
statue  of  the  glaJialor,  though  reprisentrd  in 
such  a  posture  as  strains  every  muscle,  is  as 
easy  rifi  IJjHt  ot  V'enns  ;  because  the  one  expresses 
strengtli  and  fury  as  naturally  as  the  other  doth 
beauty  and  softness.  1"he  passions  are  some- 
times to  be  ronspd,  as  well  as  the  fancy  to  be 
entertained  ;  and  the  soul  to  be  exalted  and  en- 
larged, as  well  as  soothed.  Tliis  often  requires 
a  raised  and  llgurativo  sty'e  ;  which  readers  of 
low  apprehensions,  or  soil'  and  languid  dispo- 
sitions (having  hoard  of  tho  words,  fustian  and 
bombast)  arc  apt  to  reject  as  stiff  and  affected 
language.  But  nature  and  reason  appoint  dif- 
ferent garbs  ibr  dilTerent  things ;  and  since  I 
write  this  to  the  men  of  dress,  I  vill  ask  them 
if  a  soldier  who  is  to  mount  a  breach,  should  be 
adorned  like  a  beau,  who  is  spruced  up  for  a  ball  ] 
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Tii£  reader  has  hdd   somo   account  of  lliO 
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whole  family  of  the  Lizards,  except  the  younprcr 
sons.  These  are  the  branches  which  ordinarily 
spread  tiiemsclves,  whqn  tlicy  happen  to  be 
hopeful,  into  other  houses,  and  new  generations, 
as  honourable,  numerous,  and  wealthy,  as  tliot>e 
from  whence  ihcy  are  derived.  For  tliis  reason 
it  is,  that  a  very  peculiar  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
their  education. 

Young  men,  when  they  are  pood  for  any 
thing,  and  left  to  their  pwn  inclinations,  delight 
either  in  those  accomplishments  we  call  their 
exercise,  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  or  in  letters. 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  second  son,  doe^  not  follow 
any  of  these  with  too  deep  an  attention,  but 
took  to  each  of  them  enough  never  to  appear 
ungraceful  or  ig-norant.  This  general- inclina- 
tion makes  him  the  more  agreeable,  and  saves 
him  from  the  imputation  of  pedantry.  IJis  car- 
riage is  80  easy,  that  he  is  acceptable  to  all  with 
whom  he  converses;  he  generally  fails  in  with 
the  inclination  of  his  coin]iHny,  is  never  assum- 
ing, or  preters  himself  to  others.  Thus  he 
always  gains  favour  witiiout  envy,  and  has  every 
man's  good  wishes.  It  is  renmi  kable,  that  from 
his  birtii  to  this  day,  though  he  is  now  four-and- 
.twcnty,  I  do  not  remember  tbat  he  has  ever  had 
a  debate  with  any  of  his  pUy-fellows  or  friends. 

fJis  thoughts,  and  pfesent  applications  arc  to 
get  into  a  court  life  ;  for  wiiieh,  indeed,  I  can- 
not but  think  liim  pt;culiarly  formed  ;  for  he  lias 
joined  to  this  complacency  of  manners  a  great 
natural  sagacity,  and  can  very  well  distiiiguisli 
between  things  and  appearances.  That  way  of 
life,  wherein  all  men  are  rivals,  demands  great 
circumspection  to  avoid  controversies  arising 
from  dillVrent  interests;  but  he  who  is  by  na- 
ture of  a  lioxiblc  temper  has  his  work  half  done. 
1  have  been  particulary  pleased  with  his  beha- 
viour  towards  women  :  ho  has  the  skill,  in  their 
conversation,  to  converse  with  them  as  a  man 
would  with  tho:?e  from  whom  ho  might  have  ex- 
pectations,  but  without  making  requests.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  heard  him  make  what  they 
call  a  compliment,  or  be  particular  in  his  ad- 
dress to  any  lady ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  any 
woman  speak  of  him  but  with  a  peculiar  regard. 
I  believe  he  has  been  often  beloved,  but  know 
not  tiiat  ho  was  ever  yet  a  lover.  The  great  se- 
cret among  them,  is  to  be  amiable  without  de- 
sign.  He  has  a  voluble  speech,  a  vacant  coun- 
tenance, and  easy  action,  which  represents  the 
fact  whic!)  he  is  relating  with  greater  delight 
than  it  would  haw  beeu  to  have  been  present  at 
the  transaction  whith  he  recounts.  For  you  see 
it  not  only  your  own  way  by  the  bare  narration, 
but  have  the  additional  pleasure  of  his  sense  of 
it,  by  this  mnnncr  of  representing  it  There 
are  mixed  hi  his  talk  so  many  pleasant  ironies, 
that  things  which  deserve  the  severest  language 
are  made  ridiculous  instead  of  odious,  and  you 
eee  every  thing  in  the  most  good-natured  aspect 
it  can  bear.  It  is  wonderfully  entertaining  to 
mo  to  hear  him  so  exquisitely  pleasant,  and 
never  say  an  ill-natured  thing.  He  is,  with  all 
his  acquaintance,  the  person  generally  chosen 
to  reconcile  any  difference,  and  if  it  bij  capable 
of  accommodation,  Tom  Lizard  is  an  unexcep- 
tionable referee.  It  has  happened  to  him  more 
than  once,  that  he  has  been  employed  by  each 
opposite  in  a  private  manner,  to  feel  the  pulae 


of  the  adversary  ;  and  when  each  ha»  prqxMed 
the  decision  of  the  raatter^by  any  whom  the 
other  should  name,  he  has  taken  hold  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  put  on  the  authority  aasigaed  bj 
tlicm  bcth,  so  Reasonably,  that  they  have  began 
a  new  correspondence  with  each  other,  ferlified 
by  hifi  friendship  to  whom  they  both  owe  (he 
valua  they  have  for  one  another,  and  coase. 
quently,  confer  a  greater  measure  of  their  good- 
will  upon  the  interposer.  1  must  repeat,  tiist 
above  all,  my  young  man  is  excellent  at  raising 
the  subject  on  which  he  speaks,  and  casting  ft 
light  upon  it  more  agreeable  to  his  corn  pan  j, 
tiian  they  thought  the  subject  was  capable  cC 
lie  avoids  all  emotion  and  violence,  and  dctv 
is  warm,  but  on  an  affectionate  occa^pn.  Gen- 
tleness is  what  peculiarly  distinguishes  hun 
from  other  men,  an(l  it  runs  tlirough  all  bis 
words  and  actions. 

i\Ir.  William,  the  next  brother,  is  not  of  thii 
smooth  make,  nor  so  ready  to  accommodate  hinV' 
self  to  the  humours  and  inclinations  of  otkr 
men,  but  to  weigh  what  passes  with  atmeet. 
verity.  He  is  ever  searching  into  the  first  springs 
and  causes  of  any  action  or  circumstance,  inso« 
much,  that  if  it  were  not  to  be  expected  thatexp 
pcrience  and  conversation  would  allay  that  l»a- 
rnour,  it  must  inevitably  turn  him  to  ridical*. 
But  it  is  not  proper  to  break  in  upon  an  inqai- 
sitive  temper,  that  is  of  use  to  him  in  the  waj 
of  life  which  he  proposes  to  himself,  to  wit,  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  tlie  endeavour  to  arrifB 
at  a  faculty  in  pleading.  I  have  been  very  cvc 
ful  to  kill  in  him  any  pretensions  to  follow  men 
already  eminent,  any  farther  than  as  their  sat 
ces^s  is  an  encouragement ;  but  make  it  my  en- 
deavour to  .cherish,  in  the  principal  and  fiift 
place,  his  eager  pursuit  of  solid  knowledge  ui 
his  proltssion  :  for  I  tJiink  that  clear  conception 
will  produce  clear  expression,  and  clear  expres- 
sion  proper  action:  t  never  paw  a  man  speak 
very  well,  where  I  could  not  apparently  observe 
this,  and  it  shall  be  a  maxina  with  me  till  I  sec 
an  instance  to  the  contrary.-  When  young  and 
unexperienced  men  take  any  particular  person 
for  their  pattern,  they  are  apt  to  imitate  them 
in  such  things,  to  which  their  want  of  know, 
ledge  makes  them  attribute  success,  and  not  lo 
the  real  causes  Of  iL  Thus  one  may  have  as 
air,  which  proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency  and 
knowledge  of  the  matter  bafore  him,  w-hichmay 
naturally  produce  some  motion  of  his  head  and 
body,  which  might  become  the  bench  better  than 
the  bur.  How  painfully  wrong  would  this  be  in 
a  youth,  at  his  first  appearance,  when  it  is  not 
well  even  for  tho  sergeant  of  the  greatest  weight 
and  dignity.  But  1  will,  at  this  time,  withe 
hint  only  of  his  way  of  life,  leave  Mr.  Wiiiiam 
at  his  study  in  the  temple. 

Tiie  youngest  son,  Mr.  John,  is  now  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  has  had  the  good 
fortune  and  honour  to  bo  chosen  last  election 
fellow  of  All-souls  college  in  Oxford.  He  is  mj 
graceful  in  his  person ;  haft  height^strength,  vi. 
gour,  and  a  certain  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
that  creates  a  sort  of  love,  which  people  at  tirit 
sight  observe  is  ripening  into  esteeim  HenaJ 
a  sublime  vein  in  poetjy,  and  a  warm  roann«  w 
recommending,  either  in  speech  or  vriO|gi 
whatever  he  has  earnestly  at  heart    This  a- 
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edlait  joanp  msn  hat  demoted  himwlf  to  the 
MrviM  of  his  Creator;  and,  with  an  aptitude  to 
•very  agrreeable  quality,  and  every  happy  talent, 
that  coald  make  a  man  shine  in  a  courts  or  com. 
mand  in  a  camp,  he  is  resolved  to  go  into  holy 
orders.  He  is  inspired  with  a  true  sense  of  that 
lunction,  when  chosen  from  a  regard  to  the  in- 
teresto  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  a  scorn  of  what- 
ever inen  call  great  in  a  transitory  being,  wh^n 
it  comes  in  competition  with  what  is  unchange. 
able  and  eternal.  Whatever  men  would  under- 
tAko  from  a  passion  to  glory,  whatever  they 
would  do  for  the  service  of  their  country,  this 
youth  has  a  mind  prepared  to  achieve  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  What  gives  me  great  hopes 
that  he  will  one  day  make  an  extraordinary 
figure  in  the  Christian  world  is,  that  his  inven- 
tion,  his  memory,  judgment,  and  imagination, 
are  always  employed  upon  this  one  view  ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  in  my  future  precautions,  to 
present  the  youth  of  this  age  with  more  agree. 
able  narrations  compiled  by  this  young  man  on 
tbo  subject  of  <heroic  piety,  than  any  they  can 
meet  with  in  the  legends  of  love  and  honour. 
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Nee  sit,  qua  sit  iter,  nee  si  iciat  imperet- 


Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  ii.  170. 


-Nor  did  be  know 


Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go ; 
Nor  would  the  liocws,  had  tie  known,  obey. 

jSdditon. 

*  To  the  Guardian, 

'Sir, — Tou  having  in  your  first  paper  de- 
dared,  among  other  things,  that  you  will  pub- 
lish wltatever  you  think  may  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  I 
cannot  but  hope  you  will  give  my  young  mas- 
tora,  when  I  have  told  you  their  age,  condition, 
and  how  they  lead  their  lives,  and  who,  though 
I  say  it,  are  as  docile  as  any  youths  in  Europe, 
a  lesson  which  they  very  much  want,  to  restrain 
them  from  the  infection  of  bad  company,  and 
■qnandering  away  their  time  in  idle  and  unwor- 
thy pursuits.  A  word  from  you,  1  am  very  well 
assured,  will  prevail  more  with  them  than  any 
remonstrance  they  will  meet  with  At  home. 
The  eldest  is  no^  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  the  younger  Bftcen,  born  of  noble  parentage, 
and  to  plentiful  fortunes.  They  have  a  very 
eood  father  and  mother,  and  aLso  a  governor, 
but  come  very  seldom  (except  against  their  willi<) 
in  the  sight  of  any  of  thein.  That  which  I  ob- 
serve they  have  most  relish  to,  is  horses  and 
oock-fighting,  which  they  too  well  understand, 
being  almost  positive  at  first  sight  to  tell  you 
which  horse  will  win  the  match,  and  which  cock 
the  battle ;  and  if  you  are  of  another  opinion, 
will  lay  you  what  you  please  on  their  own,  and 
it  is  odds  but  you  lose.  What  I  fear  to  be  the 
greatest  prejudice  to  them,  is^  their  keeping 
much  closer  to  their  horses*  heels  than  their 
books,  and  conversing  more  with  their  stable- 
men and  lackies  than  with  their  relations  and 
gentlemen':  and,  I  apprehend,  are  at  this  time 
Btter  skilled  how  to  hold  the  reins  and  drive  a 
eo^efa,  than  to  translate  a  verse  in  Virgil  or  Ho- 
race.  For^  the  other  day,  tekinga  walk  abroad, 
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they  met  accidentally  in  the  fields  with  two 
young  ladies,  whose  oodversation  they  were 
very  much  pleased  with,  and  being  desirous  to 
ingratiate  themselves  further  into  their  favour, 
prevailed  with  them,  though  they  had  never  seen 
them  before  in  their  lives,  to  take  the  air  in  a 
coach  of  their  fatber*s  which  waited  for  them  at 
the  end  of  Gray*8-inn-lane.  The  youths  ran 
with  the  wings  of  love,  and  ordered  the  coach* 
man  to  wait  at  the  town*s  end  till  they  cama 
back.  One  of  our  young  gentlemen  got  up  be« 
fore,'  and  the  other  behind,  to  act  the  parts  they 
had  long,  by  the  direction  and  example  of  their 
comrades,  taken  much  pains  to  qualify  them- 
selves for,  and  so  gallopped  aft.  What  thesa 
mean  entertainments  will  end  in,  it  is  impossi. 
ble  to  foresee  ;  but  a  precaution  upon  that  sub- 
ject might  prevent  very  great  calamities  in  a 
very  worthy  family,  who  take  in  your  papers, 
and  might  perhaps  be  alarmed  at  what  you  lay 
before  them  upon  this  subject  I  am«  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  T.  S.* 

*  To  the  Guardian, 

•  Siu, — I  writ  to  you  on  the  twenty-first  of 
this  month,  which  you  did  not  think  fit  to  take 
notice  of;  it  gives  me  the  greater  trouble  that 
you  did  not,  because  I  am  confident  the  father 
•f  the  yonng  lads  whom  I  mentioned,  would 
have  con^dered  how  far  what  was  said  in  mj 
letter  concerned  himself;  upon  which  it  is  now 
too  late  to  reflect.  His  ingenious  pon,  the  coach- 
man, sged  seventeen  years,  has  since  that  time, 
ran  away  with,  dnd  married  one  of  the  girls  I 
spoke  of  in  my  last.  The  manner  of  carrying 
on  the  intrigue,  as  I  have  picked  it'  out  of  the 
younger  brother,  vfh<s  is  almost  sixteen,  atill  a 
bachelor,  was  as  follows.  One  of  the  young  wo- 
men whom  they  met  in  the  fields  seemed  yerj 
mueh  token  with  my  master,  the  elder  son,  and 
was  prevailed  with  to  go  into  a  cake-house  not 
far  off  the  town.  The  girl,  it  seems,  acted  her 
part  so  well,  as  to  enamour  the  boy,  and  make 
him  inquisitive  into  her  place  of  abode,  with  all 
other  questions  which  were,  necessary  toward 
farther  intimacy.  The  matter  was  so  managed, 
that  the  lad  was  made  to  believe  there  was  no 
possibility  of  conversing  with  her,  by  reason  of 
a  vtTj  severe  mother,  but  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. What,  it  seems,  made  the  mother,  for- 
sooth, the  more  suspicious  was,  that  because  the 
men  said  her  daughter  waff  pretty,  somebody  or 
other  would  persuade  her  to  marry  while  she 
was  too  young  to  know  how  to  govern  a  family. 
By  what  I  can  learn  from  pretences  as  shallow 
as  this,  she  appeared  so  fur  fro.m  having  a  design 
upon  her  lover,  that  it  seemed  impracticable  to 
him  to  get  her,  except  it  were  carried  on  with 
much  secrecy  and  skill.  Many  were  the  inter- 
views these  lovers  had  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
time  :  for  it  was  managed  by  the  mother,  that 
be  should  run  in  and  out  us  unobserved  by  her, 
and  Uie  girl  be  called  evpry  other  inntant  into 
the  next  room,  and  rated  (that  she  could  not  stay 
in  a  place)  in  his  hearing.  The  younsr  gentle- 
man was  at  last  so  much  in  Ice,  as  to  Ke  thought 
by  the  daughter  engaged  far  enough  to  put  it  to 
the  venture  that  he  could  not  Msp  without  her. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  mother  to  appear,  who 
surprised  the  lovers  together  in  private,*  and  ba> 
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Biflhed  the  youth  her  hooie.  What  \a  not  in  the 
power  of  tove !  the  charioteer,  attended  by  his 
faithful  friend,  the  younger  brother,  got  out  the 
other  morning  a  little  earlier  than  ordinary,  and 
having  made  a  sudden  friendship  with  a  lad  of 
their  own  age,  by  the  force  often  shillings,  who 
drove  a  hackney  cuach,  the  elder  brother  took 
his  post  in  tlie  coach-box,  where  he  could  act 
with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  dexterity,  and 
waited  at  tlie  corner  of  the  street  where  his  mis- 
tress lived,  in  hopes  of  carrying  her  off  under 
that  disguise.  The  whole  day  was  spent  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  opportunity  ;  but  in  many  parts 
of  it  he  had  kind  looks  from  a  distant  window, 
which*was  answiered  by  a  brandish  of  his  whip, 
and  a  compass  taken  to  drive  round  and  -show 
his  activity,  and  readiness  to  convey  her  where 
■he  should  command  him.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  evening,  a  note  was  thrown  into  his  coach 
by  a  porter,  to  acquaint  him  that  his  mistress 
and  her  mother  should  take  coach  exactly  at 
■even  o*clock ;  but  that  the  mother  was  to  be 
■et  down,  and  the  daughter  to  go  further,  and 
call  again.  The  happy  minute  came  at  last, 
when  our  hack  had  the  happiness  to  take  in  his 
•xpected  fare,  attended  by  her  mother,  and  the 
young  lady  with  whom  he  had  first  met  her. 
The  mother  was  set  down  in  the  Strand,  and  her 
daughter  ordered  to  call  on  her  when  she  came 
from  her  cousin^s,  an  hour  afterwards.*  The  mo- 
ther was  not  so  unskilful  as  not  to  have  instruct- 
ed her  daughter  whom  to  send  for,  and  how  to 
behave  herself  when  her  lover  should  urge  her 
consent  We  yet  know  no  further  particulars, 
but  that  my  young  master  was  married  that 
night  at  Knightsbridge,  in  the  presence  of  his 
brother  and  two  or  three  other  persons  ;  and  that 
just  before  tite  ceremony  he  took  his  brother 
aside,  and  asked  him  to  marry  the  other  young 
woman.  Now,  sir,  I  will  not  harangue  upon 
this  adventure,  but  onfy  observe,  that  if  the  edu- 
cation of  this  compound  creature  had.been  more 
careful  as  to  his  rational  part,  the  animal  life 
in  him  had  not,  perhaps,  been  so  forward,  but 
he  might  have  waited  longer  before  he  was  a 
husband.  Howevei\  as  the  whole  town  will,  in 
a  day  or  two,  know  the  names,  persons,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  think  this  properly  lies 
before  your  guardianship  to  consider,  for  the  ad- 
monition of  others;  but  my  young  master*8  fate 
is  irrevocable.  I  aga,  sir,  your  most  humble 
■errant.* 
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Saturday,  March  28,  1713. 


-tibi  quivis. 


Speret  idem,  ludet  multum,  frastcaque  laboret, 

—  Ilor.  Ars  Poet.  240. 


AusuB  idem- 


All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well. 
And  (not  without  much  pains)  be  undeceived. 

Eoseommon. 

I  CAME  yesterday  into  the  parlour,  where  I 
found  Mrs.  Cornelia,  ray  Iady*s  third  daughter, 
all  alone,  reading  a  paper,  which,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  contained  a  copy  of  verses  upon 
love  and  friendthip.  She,  I  believe,  apprehended 
that  I  had  glanced  my  eye  upon  the  paper,  and 
by  th«  order  and  disposition  of  the  lines  might 


distinguish  that  they  were  poetry ;  and  tfaere^ 
fore,  with  an  innocent  confusion  in  her  &ce,  she 
told  me  I  might  rea4  them  if  I  pleased,  and  m 
withdrew.  By  the  hand,  at  first  sight,  I  conUl 
not  guess  whether  they  came  from  a  beau  or  a 
hidy  ;  but  having  put  on  my  spectaplea,  and  p» 
rused  them  carefully,  I  found  by  some  pocQliar 
modes  in  spelling,  and  a  certain  negligence  ia 
grammar,  that  it  was  a  female  sonnet.  I  have 
since  learned,  that  she  hath  a.  correspondent  in 
the  country,  who  is  as  bookish  as  herself;  that 
they  write  to  one  another  by  the  names  of  As- 
trea  and  Dprinda,  and  are  mightily  admired  for 
their  easy  lines.  As  I  should  be  loth  to  have  a 
poetess  m  our  family,  and  yet  am. unwilling 
harshly  to  cross  the  bent  of  a  yoang  lady's 
genius,  I  chose  rather  to  throw  together  some 
thoughts  upon  that  kind  of  poetry  which  isdis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  easy,  than  to  ri^ 
the  fame  of  Mrs.  Cornelians  friend,  by  expo^g 
her  work  to  public  view. 

I  have  said  in  a  foregoing  paper,  that  eveiy 
thought  which  is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  language  suitable  to  it,  is  written 
with  ease :  which  I  offered  in  answer  to  those 
who  ask  for  case  in  all  kinds  of  poetry  ;  and  it 
is  so  far  true,  as  it  states  the  ifotion  of  easy 
writing  in  general,  as  that  is  opposed  to  what 
is  forced  or  affected. .  But  as  there  is  an  easy 
itiien,  and  easy  dress,  peculiarly  so  called;  so 
there  is  on  easy  sort  of  poetry.  In  order  to 
write  easily,  it  is  necessary,  in  tlie  first  place, 
to  think  easily.  Now,  according-  to  di^rent 
subjects,  men  think  differently ;  anger,  fury, 
afkd  the  rough  passions,  awaken  strong  tbong^hU; 
glory,  granduer,  power,  raise  great  thoughts; 
love,  melancholy,  solitude,  and  whatever  gently 
touches  the  soul,  inspire  easy  thoughts. 

Of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  these  gentle 
subjects,  there  are  some  which  may  be  set  off 
by  style  and  ornament.*  Others  there  are,  which 
the  more  simply  they  are  conceived,  and  the 
more  clearly  they  are  expressed,  give  the  seol 
proportionally  the  more  pleasing  cmotionsL 
The  figures  of  style  added  to  them  serve  only 
to  hide  a  beauty,  however  gracefully  they  are 
put  on,  and  are  thrown  away  like  paint  opon  a 
fine  complexion.  But  here,  not  oiily  liveliness 
of  fancy  is  requisite  to  exhibit  a  great  variety 
of  images,  but  also  niceness  of  jodgmeat  te 
cull  out  those,  which,  without  the  advantage  of 
foreign  art,  will  shine  by  their  own  intrinsic 
beauty.  By  these  means,  what«>eTcr  seems  l» 
demand  labour  being  rejected,  that  only  whick 
appears  to  be  easy  and  natural  will  come  in, 
and  so  art  will  be  hid  by  art,  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  easy  writing. 

I  will  suppose  an  author  to  be  really  poneased 
with  the  passion  which  he  writes  upon,  and 
then  we  shall  see  how  he  would  acquit  himselC 
This  I  take  to  be  the  safest  way  to  fonn  a 
judgment  of  him,  since  if  he  be  not  truly 
moved,  he  must  at  least  work  up  his  imagina^ 
tion  as  near  as  possible,  to  resemble  reality.  I 
choose  to  instance  in  love,  which  is  observed  to 
have  produced  the  most  finished  performances 
in  this  kind.  A  lover  will  l>e  foil  of  sinceritTt 
that  he  may  be  belicTed  by  his  mistress^  be 
will,  therefore,  think  simply;  he  will  expHas 
himself  perspicuously,  that  he  may  not  parpiaz 
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ber ;  he  will,  therefore,  write  unaflEectedly.  Deep 
reflections  are  mode  by  a  head  undisturbed ;  and 
pointe  of  wit  and  fancy  are  the  work  of  a  heart 
at  ease;  these  two  dangers  then,  into  which 
poets  are  apt  to  run,  are  efTectually  removed  out 
of  the  lover*8  way.  The  selecting  proper  cir- 
cumstances, and  placing  them  m  agreeable 
lights,  are  the  finest  secrets  of  all  poetry ;  but 
the  recollection  of  little  circumstances,  is  the 
lover^s  sole  medita.tion,  and  relating  them  plea- 
santly the  business  of  his  life.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  this 
rank  excel  in  love-verses.  Out  of  ten  thousand 
instances  I  shall  name  one,  which  I  think  the 
most  delicate  and  tender  I  ever  saw.  • 

*  To  myself  I  sigh  often,  without  knowinr  why : 
And  when  absent  from  Phyllis,  metbinki  I  eoudd  die.* 

A  man  who  hath  ever  been  in  love  will  be 
touched  at  the  reading  of  these  lines ;  and  every 
one,  who-  now  feel#  ml  paisbn,  actually  feels 
that  they  are  true. 

From  what  I  have  advanced,  it  appears  how 
difficult  it  is  to  write  easily.  But  when  easy 
whtiqgs  &11  into  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
reader,  they  appear  to  him  so  natural  and  un- 
laboured, that  he  imme^itely  resolves  to  write, 
and  fkbcies  that  all  he  hath  to  do  is  to  take  no 
pains.  Thus  he  thinks,  indeed  simply,  but  the 
thoughts,  not  being  chosen  with  judgment,  are 
not  ^autifol :  he,  it  is  true,  expresses  himself 
plainly,  but  flatly  withal.  Again,  if  a  man  of 
Tivacity  takes  it  in  his  head  to  write  this  way, 
what  self'denial  must  he  undergo,  when  bright 
points  of  wit  occur  to  his  fancy  !  How  difficult 
will  he  find  it  to  reject  florid  phrases,  and  pretty 
embeUisfaments  of  style  !  So  true  it  is,  that 
nmplicity  of  all  things  is  the  hardest  to  be  co- 

Eied,  and  ease  to  be  acquired  with  the  greatest 
ibonr.  Oor  family  knows  very  well  how  ill 
lady  Flame  looked,  when  she  imitated  Mrs. 
Jane  in  a  plain  black  suit.  And  I  remember, 
when  Frank  Courtly  was  saying  the  other  day, 
that  any  man  might  write  easy,  I  only  asked 
him,  if  he  thought  it  possible  that  squire  Haw- 
thorn should  ever  come  into  a  room  as  be  did  ? 
He  made  me  a  very  handsome  bow,  and  an- 
ewered,  with  a  smile,  *  Mr.  Ironside,  you  have 
convinced  me.* 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  observing  that 
pastoral  poetry,  which  is  the  most  considerable 
kind  of  easy  writing,  hath  the  oAenest  been  at- 
tempted with  ill  success,  of  any  sort  whatso- 
erer.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  a  little  time,  com- 
municate my  thoughts  upon  that  subject  to  the 
pablic 
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Monday  1  March  30, 1713. 


-Ne  forte  pudori 


Bit  tibi,  musa  iyra  solera,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Hor.  Are  Poet.  406. 

Blush  not  to  patronise  the  muse's  iltill. 

Two  mornings  ago  a  gentleman  came  in  to 
mj  lady  Lizard's  tea-table,  who  is  distinguished 
in  town  by  the  good  taste  he  is  known  to  have 
in  polite  writings,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
lOte  and  gallantry.  The  figure  of  the  man  had 
something  odd  and  groteaque  in  it,  though  his 


air  and  manner  were  genteel  and  easy,  and  his 
wit  agreeable,  The  ladies  in  complaisance  to 
him  turned  the  discourse  to  poetry.  This  soon, 
gave  him  an  occasion  of  producing  two  new 
songs  to  the  company ;  which,  he  said,  he  would 
venture  to  recommend  ss  complete  perform* 
ances.  The  first,  continued  he,  is  by  a  gentle- 
man of  an  unrivalled  reputation  in  every  kind 
of  writing ;  and  the  second  by  a  lady  who  does 
me  the  honour  to  be  in  love  with  me,  because  I 
am  not  handsome.  Mrs.  Avnabella  upon  this 
(who  never  lets  slip  an  occasion  of  doing 
sprightly  tilings,)  gives  a  twitch  to  the  paper 
with  a  finger  and  a  thumb,  and  snatches  it  out 
of  the  gentleman's  hands :  then  casting  her  eye 
over  it  with  a  seeming  impatience,  she  read  us 
the  songs :  and  in  a  very  obliging  manner  de* 
sired  the  gentjeroan  would  let  her  have  a  copy 
of  them,  together  with  his  judgment  upon 
songs  in  general;  that  I  may  be  able,  said  she, 
to  judge  of  gallantries  of  this  nature,  if  ever  it 
should  be  my  fortune  to  have  a  poetical  lover. 
The  gentleman  complied ;  and  accordingly  Mrs. 
Ann&ella,  the  very  next  morning,  when  she 
was  at  her  toilet,  had  the  following  packet  ^9» 
livered  to  her  by  a  spruce  valet  de  cbambrCr 

THE  FIRST  BONO. 
I. 

On  B<*Ividera'ff  bosom  lying, 
WiflhinfT.  panting,  fiiebinf,  dying, 
Thp  cold  regardless  maid  to  move. 
With  unavailing  prayers  I  sue; 

*  You  fimt  Aave  taught  me  how  to  lovs, 

Ah  teach  me  to  be  happy  tool' 

n. 

But  she,  alas!  unkindly  wiie, 
To  atl  ray  siffh.s  andtoars  replioa, 

*  'Tis  every  prudent  mftid'i» concern 

Her  lover's  fondnewi  to  improve ;    • 
If  to  be  happy  you  shall  learn. 
You  quiclcly  would  forget  to  love.* 

THE  SECOND  SONG. 
I. 

Boast  not.  mictaken  twain,  thy  art 

To  please  my  partial  eyes; 
The  charms  that  have  subdued  my  bsart, 

Another  may  despise. 

11- 
Tby  face  is  to  my  humour  made. 

Another  it  may  frisht : 
Perhapfc.  by  some  fond  whim  betraysd. 

In  oddness  I  delight. 

III. 

Vain  youth,  to  your  confusion  know, 

•Tis  to  my  love's  excess 
Yon  all  your  fancied  beauties  owe, 

Which  fade  as  that  grows  less. 

IV. 
For  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  mine, 

You  should  prrserve  my  Are  : 
EKnr^  you,  my  swain,  no' more  vrill  shins. 

When  I  no  more  admire. 

v: 

By  me,  indeed,  yon  are  allow'd 

The  wonder  of  your  kind  : 
But  b**  not  of  my  jurfpnfi»'nt  prond, 

Whom  love  has  rendered  blind. 

*  To  Mr9,  Annahella  Lizard. 

*  Madam, — To  let  yo^  see  how  absolute  yoor 
commands  are  over  me,  and  to  convince  you  of 
the  opinion  I  have  of  your  good  sense,  I  Fhall, 
without  any  preamble  of  compliments,  srive  yon 
my  thoughts  upon  song-writing,  in  the  same 
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order  &i  they  hare  oeearred  to  me,  only  allow 
me,  in  my  own  defence  to  iay,  that  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  met  with  any  piece  of 
criticism  opon  thik  subject ;  so  that  if  I  err,  or 
seem  singular  in  my  opinions,  yon  will  be  the 
more  at  liberty  to  differ  from  them,«ince  I  do 
not  pretend  to  support  them  by  any  authority. 

*  In  all  aerefi,  and  in  every  nation  where  poetry 
has  been  in  fashion,  the  tribe  uf  sonnetteers 
have  been  very  numerous.  Every  pert  young 
fellow  that  has  »  moving  fancy,  and  the  least 
jingle  of  verse  in  his  head,  sets  up  for  a  writer 
of  songs,  and  resolves  to  immortalize  his  bottle 
or  his  mistress.  What  a  world  of  insipid  pro- 
ductions in  this  kind  have  we  been  pestered 
with  since  the  revolution^  to  go  no  higher !  This, 
no  doubt,  proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  not 
forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  nature  of  these 
little  compositions.  It  is  true  they  do  not  re- 
quire an  elevation  nf  thought,  nor  any  eztraor. 
dinary  capacity,  nor  an  extensive  knowledge ; 
but  then  they  demand  great  regularity,  and  the 
utmost  nicety ;  an  i  exact  purity  of  style,  with 
the  most  easy  and  flowing  numbers ;  an  elesrant 
and  unaffected  turn  of  wit,  with  one  uniform 
and  simple  design.  Greater  works  cannot  well 
be  without  some  inequalities  and  oversights,  and 
they  are  in  them  pardonable;  but  a  song  loses 
all  its  lustre  if  it  be  not  polished  with,  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  smallest  blemish  in  it, 
like  a  flaw  in  a  Jewel,  takes  off  the  whole- value 
of  it.  A  song  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  image  in 
enamel,  that  requires  all  the  nice  touches  of  the 
pencil,  a  gloss  and  a  smoothness,  with  those 
delicate  finishing  strokes,  which  would  be  su- 
perfluous and  thrown  away  upon  larger  figures, 
where  the  strength  and  boldness  of  a  masterly 
hand  gives  all  the  grace. 

*  Since  you  may  have  recourse  to  the  French 
and  English  translations,  you  will  not  accuse 
me  of  pedantry,' when  I  tell  you  that  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  and  Horace  in  some  of  his  shorter 
lyrics,  are  the  oompletest  modeb  •for  little  odes 
or  eonnete.  You  will  find  them  generally  pur- 
suing  a  single  thought  in  their  songs,  which  fs 
driven  to  a  point,  without  those  interruptions 
and  deviations  so  frequent  in  the  modern  writers 
of  this  ordei;.  To  do  justice  to  the  French,  there 
is  no  living  language  that  abounds  so  much  in 
good  songs.  The  genius  of  the  people,  and  the 
idiom  of  their  tongue,  seema  adapted  to  compo. 
sitions  of  this  sort.  Our  writers  generally 
crowd  into  one  song,  materials  enough  for  seve- 
ral ;  and  so  they  starve  every  thought,  by  en. 
deavouring  to  nurse  up  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
They  give  you  a  string  of  imperfect  sonnets. 
Instead  of  one  finished  piece,  which  is  a  fault 
Mr.  Waller  (whose  beauties  cannot  be  too  much 
admired)  sometimes  falls  into.  But,  of  all  our 
eountrymen,  none  are  more  defective  in  their 
■ongs,  through  a  redundancy  of  wit,  than  Dr. 
Bonne  and  Mr.  Cowley.  In  them,  one  point  of 
wit  flashes  so  fast  upon  another,  that  the  read- 
er's attention  is  dazzled  by  the  continual  spark- 
ling of  their  imagination  ;  you  find  a  new  design 
ftarted  almost  in  every  line,  and  you  come  to 
the  end  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  any 
one  of  them  executed. 

*  A  song  should  be  conducted  like  an  epigram ; 
and  the  only  difibre&oe  between  them  is,  that 


one  does  not  reqnire  the  lyric  noniben,  and  is 

usually  employed    upon    satirical   oceasiosa ; 

whereas,  the  business  of  the  other,  for  the  nost 

part,  is  to  express  (as  my  lord  Roecommoo  truis> 

lates  jt  from  Horace) 

*'  Love*B  pleasing  cares,  and  the  ffee  Joys  c€  wiae." 

*I  shall  conclude  what  1  have  to  say  Dpoe 

this  subject,  by  observing,  that  the  French  ds 

very  often  confound  the  song  and  the  epignm, 

and  take  the  one  reciprocally  for  the  otiier.  Aa 

instence  of  which  I  shall  give  you  in  a  remark*' 

able  epigram  which  passes  current  abroad  far 

an  excellent  song. 

"  Tu  paries  mal  par- tout  de  moi, 
Je  ditf  du  bten  par-tout  de  tot ; 
duel  malheur  ent  le  notre  7 
L'on  ne  croit  ni  Pun  ni  rautra.** 

*  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  your  frieads 

as  may  not  understand  the  original,  I  shall  vea* 

tore  to  translate  it  after  my  fashion,  so  as  to 

keep  strictly  the  turn  of  though^  at  the  expenis 

of  losing  something  in  the  poetry  and  versifica* 

tion. 

**  Thou  ppeakert  always  ill  of  as, 
I  ppeak  always  well  of  thee ; 
But  Fpiteof  all  our  noise  and  potbar. 
The  world  believes  nor  one  not  toiter.* 

'Thus,  madam,  I  have  endeavoared  to  eon 
ply  with  your  commands ;  not  out  of  vanity  sf 
erecting  myself  into  a  critic,  but  out  of  an 
nest  desire  of  being  thought,  upon  all 
your  meet  obedient  servant* 
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— ^Mittimufflque  libidine  peccant— J'lta.  Sat  vl-  XH 
Lust  is  the  smallest  sin  tbey  own.  Drydes. 

If  it  were  possible  to  hear  np  agaiust  the 
force  of  ridicule,  which  fashion  has  brought 
upon  people  for  acknowledging  a  veneration  for 
the  most  sacred  things,  a  man  might  say  that 
the  time  we  now  are  in,  is  set  apart  for  hsmili- 
ation;  and  all  our  actions  should,  at  present, 
more  particularly  tend  that  way.  I  remember 
about  thirty  years  ago  an  eminent  divine,  who 
was  also  most  exactly  wellibred,  told  his  cod> 
gregation  at  Whitehall,  that  if  they  did  not 
vouchsafe  to  give  their  lives  a  new  turn,  they 
must  certainly  go  to  a  place  which  be  did  not 
think  fit  to  name  in  that  courtly  audience.  It 
is  with  me  as  with  that  gentleman.  I  would, 
if  possible,  represent  the  errors  of  life,  especial^ 
those  arising  from  what  we  call  gallantry,  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  people  of  pleasure  may 
read  me.  In  this  case,  I  most  not  be  rough  to 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  speak  of  sin  as  a  gen- 
tleman. It  might  not  perhapo  be  amiss,  ii^ 
therefore,  I  should  call  my  present  precaotioo, 
A  Criticism  upon  Fornication  ;  and,  by  reprs* 
senting  the  unjust  teste  they  have  who  afikt 
that  way  of  pleasure,  bring  a  distaste  opon  it 
among  all  those  who  are  judicious  in  their  si* 
tis factions.  I  will  be  bold  then  to  lay  down  ftr 
a  rule,  that  he  who  follows  this  kind  of  gratifi- 
cation, gives  up  much  greater  delight  byjMU^ 
suing  it,  that  he  can  possibly  enjoy  from  it  At 
to  the  common  women  and  the  stews,  there  i* 
no  one  but  will  allow  this  assertion  at  first  sight: 
bat  if  it  will  appear,  (bat  they  who  deal  ^ 
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thoie  of  the  tex  who  an  lots  proAi^to,  descend 
to  grejkter  baMnetses  than  if  they  frequented 
brothels,  it  should,  mAhinks^  bringf  this  iniquity 
under  some  discountenance.  The  rake  who, 
without  sense  of  character  or  decency,  wallows 
•mnd  ranges  in  common 'houses,  is  guilty  no  far. 
ther  than  or  prostituting  himself,  and  exposing 
his  health  to  diseases :  but  the  man  of  gallantry 
cannot  pursue  his  pleasures  without  trcacliery 
lo  some  man  he  ought  to  love,  and  making 
despicable  the  woman  he  admires.  To  live  in 
&  continual  deceit ;  to  reflect  upon  the  diaho. 
nour  yoo  do  some  husband,  father,  or  brother, 
who  does  not  deserve  this  of  you,  and  whom 
you  would  destroy  did  yon  know  they  did  the 
like  towards  you,  are  circumstances  which  pall 
the  appetite,  and  give  a  man  of  any  sense  of 
honour  very  painful  mortification.  What  more 
need  be  said  against  a  gentleman's  delight,  than 
that  he  himsolf  thinks  himself  a  base  man  in 
parsaing  it ;  when  it  is  thoroughly  considered, 
lie  gives  up  his  very  being  as  a  man  of  integrity 
who  commences  gallant  7  Let  him  or  her  who 
ie  gnilty  tliis  way  but  weigh  the  matter  a  little, 
and  the  criminal  will  find  that  those  whom  they 
most  esteemed,  are  of  a  sudden  become  the  most 
disagreeable  companions  :  nay,  their  good  qua- 
lities aror  grown  odious  and  painful.  It  is  said, 
people  wIk)  have  the  plague,  have  a  delight  in 
oommunicalTmg  the  infection :  in  like  manner, 
the  sense  of  shame,  which  is  never  wholly  over- 
come, inclines  the  guilty  this  way  to  contribute 
to  the  destruction  of  others.  And  women  are 
pleased  to  introduce  more  women  into  the  same 
condition,  thougfh  they  can  have  no  other  satis- 
faction from  it,  than  that  the  infamy  is  shared 
among  greater  numbers,  which  they  flatter 
themselves  eases  the  burden  of  each  particular 
person. 

It  is  a  roost  melancholy  consideration,  that 
fi>r  momentary  sensations  of  joy,  obtained  by 
■tealth,  men  are  forced  into  a  constraint  of  ail 
their  words  and  actions  in  the  general  and  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  life.  It  is  an  impossibility 
in  this  oase  to  be  faithful  to  one  person,  without 
being  false  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  gay 
fig  ores  in  which  poetical  men  of  loose  morals 
have  placed  this  kin<iof  stealth,  are  but  feeble 
eoQSoiations,  when  a  man  is  inclined  to  soliloquy 
or  {iieditation  upon  his  past  life ;  flashes  of  wit 
can  promote  joy,  but  they  cannot  allay  grief. 

Disease,  sickness,  and  misfortune,  are  what 
■11  men  living  are  liable  to :  it  is  therefore  ridi- 
cnloos  and  mad  to  pursue,  instead  of  shunning, 
what  must  add  to  ouir  anguish  under  disease, 
•ickness,  or  misfortune.  It  is  possible  there  m^y 
be  those  whose  blood  are  too  warm  to  admit  of 
these  compunctions ;  if  there  are  such,  I  am  sure 
they  are  laying  up  store  for  them  :  but  I  have 
better  hopes  of  those  who  have  not  yet  erased 
the  impressions  and  advantages  of  a  good  edu- 
cation and  fortune  ;  they  may  be  assured,  *  that 
whoever  wholly  give  themselves  up  to  lust,  will 
find  it  the  least  Siult  they  are  guilty  of.* 

Irreconcilable  hatred  to  those  thsy  have  in- 
jured, meai^'  shifts  to  cover  their  offences,  env^ 
and  malice  to  the  innocent^  and  a  general  sacri- 
fica'of  all  that  is  good-natured  or  praiseworthy 
when  it  interrupts  them,  will  possess  aU  their 
and  niake  them  utter  strangers  to  the 


noble  pleasures  which  flo^  flrom  honour  and 
virtue.  Happy  are  they,  who,  f\rom  the  vltfit- 
ation  of  siekness,  or  any  other  accident,  are 
awakened  from  a  course  which  leads  to  an  in- 
sensibility of  the  greatest  enjoyments  in  human 
life. 

A  French  author,  giving  an  account  of  a  very 
agreeable  man,  in  whose  character  he  niiufles 
good  qualities  and  infirmities,  rather  than  vkoea 
and  virtues,  tells  the  following  story  : 

*Our  knight,*  says  he,  *was  pretty  much  ad^ 
dieted  to  the  most  tashionable  of  all  faults.  He 
had  a  loose  rogue  for  a  lackey,  not  a  little  in  his 
favour,  tliough  he  had  no  other  name  for  him 
when  ho  spoke  of  him  but  *^the  rascal,"  ot,to  him, 
but  "  sirrah.**  One  morning  when  he  was  dress- 
ing,  ^*  Sirrah,**  says  he,  **  be  sure  you  bring  home 
this  evening  a  pretty  wench.**  The  fellow  was  a 
person  of  diligence  and  capacity,  and  had  for 
some  time  addressed  himself  to  a  decayed  old 
gentlewoman,  who  had  a  younj^  maiden  to  her 
daughter,,  beauteous  as  an  angel,  not  yet  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  mother*8  extreme  poverty,  and 
the  insinuations  of  this  artful  lackey  concerning 
the  Rofl  disposition  and  efenerosity  of  his  master, 
made  her  consent  to  deliver  uphcr  daughter.  But 
many  were  the  entreaties  and  representations  of 
the  mother  to  gain  her  child's  consent  to  an  ac- 
tion, whieh  she  said  she  abhorred,  at  the  same 
time  she  exhorted  her  to  it ;  **  but  child,**  says 
she,  ^  can  you  see  your  mother  die  for  hunger  ?*' 
The  virgin  argued  no  longor*  but  bursting  into 
tears,  said  she  would  go  any  where.  The  lackey 
conveyed  her  with  great  obsequiousness  and  se- 
crecy to  his  master*8  lodging,  and  placed  her  in 
a  commodious  apartment  till  he  came  home. 
The  knight,  who  knew  his  man  never  failed  of 
bringing  in  his  prey,  indulged  his  genius  at  a 
banquet,  and  was  in  high  humour  at  an  enter- 
tainment with  ladies,  expecting  to  be  received 
in  the  evening  by  one  as  agreeable  as  the  best 
of  them.  When  he  came  home,  his  lackey  met 
him  with  a  saucy  and  joyful  familiarity,  crying 
out,  ^  She  is  as  handsome  as  an  angel,  (for  there 
is  no  other  simile  on  these  occasions,)  but  the 
tender  fool  has  wept  till  her  eyes  are  swelled  and 
bloated  :  for  she  is  a  maid  and  a  gentlewoman.*' 
With  that,  he  conducted  his  master  to  the  room 
where  she  was,  and  retired.  The  knight^  when 
he  saw  her  bathed  in  tears,  said  in  some  sur- 
prise, "Don*t  you  know,  young  woman,  why 
you  are  brought  hither  7**  The  unhappy  maid 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  with  many  interruptions 
of  sighs  and  tears,  said  to  him  '*  I  know,  alas ! 
too  well  why  I  am  brought  hither ;  my  mother, 
to  get  bread  for  her  and  myself,  has  sent  me  to 
do  what  you  pleased  ;  but  would  it  would  please 
Heaven  1  could  die,  before  I  am  added  to  the 
number  of  those  miserable  wretches  who  live 
without  honour!**  With  this  reflection,  she 
wept  anew,  and  beat  her  bosom.  The  koight, 
stepping  back  from  het,  said,  *'  I  am  not  so 
abandoned  as  to  hurt  your  innocence  against 
your  will.** 

*  TJ^e  novelty  of  the  accident  surprised  him 
into  virtue ;  and,  covering  the  young  maid  with 
a  cloak,  he  led  her  .to  a  relation*8  house,  to 
whode  care  he  recommended  her  fi}r  that  night. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  for  her  mother,  and 
asked  her  if  her  daughter  was  a  maid  ?    The 
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mother  assured  him,  that  when  she  delivered 
her  to  his  servant,  she  was  a  stranger  to  man. 
"Are  not  you  then,**  replied  the  knight,  "a 
wicked  woman  to  contrive  the  debauchery  of 
your  own  child  ?**  She  held  down  her  iace  with 
fear  and  shame,  and  in  her  confusion  uttered 
some  broken  words  conberning  her  poverty. 
**Far  be  it,'*  said  the  gentleman,  "that  you 
should  relieve  yourself  from  want  by  a  much 
greater  evil :  your  daughter  is-  a  fine  young 
creature ;  do  you  know  of  none  that  ever  spoke 
of  her  for  a  wife  ?**  The  mother  answered, 
"  There  is  an  honest  man  in  our  neighbourhood 
that  loves  her,  who  has  often  said  he  would 
marry  her  with  two  hundred  pounds.**  I'he 
knight  ordered  his  man  to  reckon  out  that  sum, 
with  an  addition  of  fifty  to  buy  the  bride  clothes 
and  fifty  more  as  a  help  to  her  mother.* 

I  appeal  to  all  the  gallants  in  the  town,  whe- 
ther possessing  all  the  beauties  in  Great  Britain 
could  give  half  ^he  pleasure  as  this  young  gen. 
tleman  had  in  the  reflection  of  having  rdieved 
a  miserable  parent  from  guilt  and  poverty,  an 
innocent  virgin  from  public  shame,  and  bestow- 
ing  a  virtuous  wife  upon  an  honest  roan  7' 

As  all  men  who  are  l^uilty  this  way  have  not 
fortunes  or  opportunities  for  making  such  atone, 
ments  for  their  vices,  yet  all  men  may  do  what 
is  certainly  in  their  power  at  this  good  season. 
For  my  |>art,  I  do  not  care  how  ridiculous  the 
mention  of  it  may  be,  provided  I  hear  it  has 
any  good  cqnsequeuce  upon  the  wretched,  that 
I  recommend  the  most  abandoned  and  misera. 
ble  of  mankind  to  the  charity  of  all  in  prosper- 
ous  conditions  under  the  same  guilt  with  those 
wretches.  The  Lock  hospital  in  Kent  street 
Southwark,  for  men ;  that  in  Kingsland  for  wo. 
men,  is  a  receptacle  for  all  sufferers  mangled 
by  this  iniquity.  Penitents  should  in  their  own 
hearts  take  upon  them  all  the  shame  and  sor- 
row they  have  escaped ;  and  it  would  become 
them  to  make  an  oblation  for  their  crimes,  by 
charity  to  those  upon  whom  vice  appears  in 
that  utmost  misery  and  deformity,  which  they 
themselves  are  free  from  by  their  better  for. 
tune,  rather  than  greater  innocence.  It  would 
quicken  our  compassion  in  this  case,  if  we 
considered  there  may  be  obi eots  *  there,  who 
would  now  move  horror  and  loathing,  that  we 
have  once  embraced  with  transport:  and  as  w.e 
are  men  of  honour  (for  I  must  not  speak  as  we 
are  Christians)  let  us  not  desert  our  friends  for 
the  loss  of  their  noses. 
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Mortis- 


-Animicque  capacea 


Luc/in. 


Souls  undismayed  by  death. 


Tins  prospect  of  death  is  so  gloomy  and  dis- 
mal,  that  if  it  were  constantly  before  eur  eyes 
it  would  'embitter  all  the  sweets  of  life.  The 
gracious  Author  of  our  being  hath  therefore  so 
formed  us,  that  we  are  capable  of  many  pleasing 
sensations  and  reflections,  and  meet  with  so 
many  amusements  and  solicitudes,  as  divert  our 
thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  an  evil,  which,  by 
reason  of  its  seeming  distance,  makes  but  Ian- 


guid  impressions  upon  the  mind.    But  bow  dis- 
tant  soever  the  time  of  our  death  may  be,  siiiee 
it  is  certain  that  we  must^lie,  it  is  necessary  ta 
allot  some  portion  of  our  life  to  consider  the  end 
of  it ;  and  it  is  highly  convenient  to  fix  .soms 
stated  times  to  meditate  upon  the  final  period  of 
our  existence  here.    The  principle  of  self-kife, 
as  we  are  men,  will  make  \is  inquire,  what  it 
like  to  become  of  us  after  our  dissolution ;  aod 
our  conscience,  as  we  are  Christiana,  will  inform 
us,  that  according  to  the  good  or  evil  of  our  ac- . 
tions  here,  we  shall  be  translated  to  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  bliss  or  misery.     When  this  is 
seriously  weighed,  we  must  think  it  madness  to 
be  unprepared  against  the  black  moment:  bat 
when  we* reflect  uiat  perhaps  -that  black  moment 
may  be  to-night,  how  watchful  ought  we  lo  be  1 
1  was  wonderfully  affected  with  a  discoorse 
I  had 'lately  with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance upon  this  head,  which  was  to  this  e£feet: 
*Thc  consideration,*  said  the  good  man,  'that 
my  being  is  precarious,  moved  me'  many  yean 
ago,  to  make  a  resolution,  which  I  have  dili- 
gently kept,  and  to  which  I  owe  the  greatest 
satisfaction    that    a    mortal    man  can  enjoy. 
Every  night  befi>re  I  address  myself  in  private 
to  my  Creator,  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart, 
and  ask  myself,  whether  if  God  should  re> 
quire  my  soul  of  me  this  night,  I  could  hope  for 
mercy  from  him  7  The  bitter  agonies  I  under 
went  in  this  my  first  acquaintance  with  myself 
were  so  far  from  throwing  me  into  despair  of 
that  mercy  which  is  over  all  God*s  works,  that 
they  rather  proved  motives  to  greater  circuin. 
spection  in  my  future  conduct    The  ofleoer  I 
exercised  myself  in  meditations  of  this  kind, 
the  less  was  my  anxiety ;  and  by  making  the 
thoughts  of  death  familiar,  what  was  at  first 
so  terrible  and  shocking,  is  become  the  sweetest 
of  my  enjoyments.  These  contemplations  have 
indeed  made  me  serious,  but  not  sullen ;  nay, 
they  are  so  far  from  having  soured  my  temper, 
that  as  I  have  a  mind  perfectly  composed,  and 
a  secret  spring  of  joy  in  my  heart,  so  my  con- 
versation is  pleasant,  and* my  countenance,  se> 
rene ;  I  taste  all  the  innocent  satisfactions  of 
life  pure  and  sincere ;  I  have  no  share  in  {Mea- 
sures that  leave  a  sting  behind  them,  nor  am  I 
cheated  ,with  that  kind  of  mirth,  **  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  is  heaviness.**  * 

Of  all  the  professions  of  men,  a  soldier's, 
chiefly,  should  put  him  upon  this  religious  vifi- 
lance.  His  duty  exposes  him  to  such  hazarm, 
that  the  evil  which  to  men  in  other  stations 
may  seem  far  distant,  to  him  is  instant,  and 
eter  before  his  eyes.  The  consideration,  that 
what  men  in  a  martial  life  purchase  is  gained 
with  danger  and  labour,  and  must  perhaps  ha 
parted  with  very  speedily,  is  the  cause  of  muck 
licence  and  riot  As  moreover  it  is  neoeesaiy 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  eo* 
counter  the  most  terrible  dangers,  ofiences  of 
this  nature  meet  with  great  indulgence.  But 
there  is  a  courage  better  founded  than  this 
animal  fury.  The  secret  assurance,  that  all 
is  right  within,  that  if  he  falls  in  battle,  he  will 
the  more  speedily  be  crowned  with>  true  ^lory, 
will  add  strength  to'a  warrior*8  ann,  and  intre- 
pidity to  his  heart 
One  of  the  moat  auccessfiil  stratagems  where- 
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by  Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  as- 
surance that  impostor  gave  his  votaries^  that 
whoever  was  slain  in  battle  should  be  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  that  luxurious  paradise  his 
w^anton  fancy  had  invented.  The  ancient  Druids 
taught  a  doctrine  which  had  the  same  effect, 
though  with  this  difference  from  Mahomet^s, 
that  the  souls  of  the  slain  should  transmigrate 
into  other  bodies,  and  in  them  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  thei^  merit  This  is 
told  by  Lucao  with  his  usual  spirit. 

*  Tou  teach  that  souls,  ft-om  fleshy  claims  unboand. 
Seek  not  palA  shades  and  Erebun  profound, 
But  fleeting  hence  to  other  regions  Rtray, 
Once  more  to  mix  with  animated  clay ; 
•  Hence  death's  a  gap  (if  men  may  trust  the  lore) 
*Twirt  lives  behind  and  aires  yet  bi»fore. 
A  ble!*t  mistake!  which  fate's  drt^d  power  diMn&s; 
And  spurs  its  vot'ries  on  to  war's  alarms ; 
LaviBb  of  life,  they  rush  with  fierce  delight 
Amidst  the  legions,  and  provoke  the  fight; 
O'ermatchinc  death,  and  freely  cast  away 
Tliat  loan  of  life  the  gods  are  bound  to  pay.* 

Our  grallant  countryman,  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
was  a  noble  example  of  courage  and  devotion. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  find  that  he  hath 
traojslated  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  into  Eng. 
lieh  verse.'  A  friend  of  mine  informs  me,  that 
he  hath  the  manuscript  by  him,-  which  is  said 
in  the  title  to  have  been  done,  *  By  the  most 
noble  and  virtuous  gent  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
knififht^  They  having  been  never  printed,  I 
ehafl  present  the  public  with  one  of  them, 
which  my  correspondent  assures  me  he  hath 
ftithfuUy  transcribed,  and  wherein  I  have  taken 
tb0  liberty  only  to  alter  one  word. 

PSALM  CXXXVII.* 

I. 

Nirh  seated  wliere  the  river  flows. 

That  wateretlkBabers  thankful  plain, 
Which  then  our  tears,  in  pearled  rows. 

Did  help  to  water  with  the  rain  : 
Ttie  thought  of  Sioii  bred  such  woes, 
That  though  our  harps  we  did  retain. 
Vet  useless  and  untouched  there. 
On  willoWi  only  hang*d  they  were. 

•       U. 

Now  while  our  harps  were  hanged  so, 

The  men  whose  captives  then  we  lay, 
Did  oo  our  griefs  insulting  go. 

And  more  to  grieve  us  thus  did  lay ; 
You  that  of  music  make  such  show, 
Come  sing  us  now  a  Sion's  lay : 
Oh  no !  we  have  nor  voice  nor  hand 
For  such  a  song  in  such  a  land. 

III.. 

TPnooMh  for  I  be,  sweet  Sion  biH, 

In  foreign  soil  exiPd  from  thee. 
Yet  let  my  hand  forget  his  skill 

If  ever  thou  forgotten  be ; 
And  let  my  tongue  fast  glewed  still 
Unto  hiy  roof,  lie  mute  in  me ; 
If  thy  neglect  within  ine  spring, 
Or  aught  I  do  but  Salem  slug. 

IV. 

Bnttbon,  O  Lord,  ibalt  not  fbrget 

To  quit  the  pains  of  Edom'i  raee, 
Who  causelessly,  yet  hotly  set 

Thy  holy  city  to  deface. 
Did  thus  the  bloody  victors  whet. 
What  time  they  enter'd  first  the  place, 
*  Down,  down  with  it  at  any  hand. 
Make  all  a  waste,  let  nothing  stand.* 


V. 

And  Babylon,  that  didst  us  waste, 

Thyself  shalt  one  day  wasted  be : 
And  happ^  he,  who  what  thou  hast 

Unto  us  done,  shall  do  to  thee : 
Like  bitterness  shall  make  thee  taste. 
Like  woful  objects  rtiake  thee  see : 
Yea,  happy  who  thy  little  ones 
Shall  taka  and  dash  against  the  stones. 


•  Dr.  DonB«*8  Poems,  dbo.  Ps.  137,  edit.  1719. 
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Ne  te  semper  inops  agitot  vexetque  cupido; 
Ne  payor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes. 

Hor.  Lib.  1.  £p.  xviii.  98. 
Lest  avarice,  still  poor,  disturb  thine  ease ; 
Or  fear  should  sinike.  or  caress  thy  ihind  abuag. 
Or  anient  hope  for  things  of  httle  use.       Crack, 

It  was  prettily  observed  by  somebody  con. 
ceming  the  great  vices,  that  there  are  three 
which,  give  pleasure,  as  coyetousness,  gluttony, 
antd  iust ;  one  which  tastes  of  nothing  but  pain, 
as  envy ;  the  rest  haVe  a  mixture  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  as  anger  and  pride.  But  when  a  man 
considers  the  state  of  his  own  inind,  about 
which  every  member  of  tlie  Christian  world  is 
supposed  at  this  time  to  be  employed,  he  will 
find  that  the  best  defence  against  vice  is  pre* 
serving  the  worthiest  part  of  his  own  spirit  pure 
from  any  great  offence  against  it  There  is  a 
magnani/hity  which  makes  us  look  upon  our- 
selves with  disdain,  after  we  have  .been  betrayed 
by  sudden  desire,  opportunity  of  gain,  the  ab- 
sence of  ^  person  who  excels  us,  me  fault  of  a 
servant,  or  the  ill  fortune  of  an  adversary,  into 
the  gratification  of  lust,  covetousness,  envy, 
rage,  or  pride ;  when  the  more  sublime  part  of 
our  souls  is  kept  alive,and  we  have  not  repeated 
infirmities  till  they  arc  become  vicious  habits. 

The  vice  of  covetousness  is  what  enters  deep- 
est  into  the  soul  of  any  other ;  and  ybu  may  have 
seen  men,  otherwise  the  most  agreeable  crca- 
tures  in  the  world,  so  seized  with  the  desire  of 
being  richer,  that  they  shall  startle  at  indifibr-^ 
ent  things,  and  live  in  a  continual  guard  and* 
watch  over  themselves  from  a  remote  fear  of 
expense.  No  pious  man  can  be  so  circumspect 
in  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as  the  covetous 
man  is  in  that  of  his  pocket 

if  a  man  would  preserve  his  own  spirit,  and 
his  natural  approbation  of  higher  and  more 
worthy  pursuits,  he  could  never  fall  into  this 
littleness,  but  his  mind  would  be  still  open  to 
honour  and  virtue,  in  spite  of  infirmities  and  re- 
lapses.  But  what  extremely  discourages  me  in 
my  precautions  as  a  Guardian,  is,  that  there  is 
a  imiversal  defection  from  the  admiration  of 
virtue.  Riches  and  outward  splendour  have 
taken  up  the  place  of  it ;  and  no  man  thinks  he 
is  mean,  if  he  is  not  poor.  But  alas  !  this  des- 
picable  spirit  debasea  our  very  being,  and  makes 
our  passions  take  a  new  turn  from  their  natural 
bent 

It  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  and  melan- 
eholy  to  me  some  nights  ago  at  a  play,  to  see  a 
crowd  in  the  habits  of  the  gentry  of  England, 
stupid  to  the  noblest  sentiments  we  have.  The 
circumstance  happened  in  the  scene  of  distress 
betwixt  Percy  and  Anna  Fullen.  One  of  the 
centinels,  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  prevent  the 
diaardert  which  the  moet  tmmannerly  race  of 
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nan  thut  ever  were  seen  in  aay  age  fre. 
raise  in  public  amemblies,  upon  Percy's 
ing  to  be  heard,  buret  into  tears ;  upon 
he  greatest  part  of  the  audience  fell  into 
ana  ignorant  laughter;  which  others, 
re  touched  with  the  Iibe|-al  compassion 
Qor  fellow,  could  hardly  suppress  by  their 
T.  But  the  man,  without  the  least  con> 
r  shame  in  his  countenance  for  what  had 
id,  wiped  away  the  tears  and  was  stiFI 
ipon  the  play.  The  distress  still  rising, 
lier  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  was 
to  turn  his  face  from  the  audience,  to 
I  small  merriment     Percy  had  the  gal- 

0  take  notice  of  his  'honest  heart ;  and, 
told,  gave  him  a  crown  to  help  him  in 

ction.  It  is  certain  this  poor  fellow,  in 
ible  condition,  had  such. a  lively  com- 
as a  soul  unwedded  to  the  world ;  were 
vise,  gay  lights  and  dresses,  with  appear. 
*  people  of  fashion  and  wealth,  to  which 
line  could  not  be  familiar,  would  have 
p  all  his  attention  and  admiration, 
svery  thing  that  is  praiseworthy,  as  well 
religion  (according  to  a  book  too  sacred 
quote,)  *to  visit  Uie*  fatherless  and  wi. 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
from  the  world.*  Every  step  that  a  man 
»eyond  moderate  and  reasonable  provi- 
taking  so  much  from  the  worthiness  of 
spirit ;  and  he  that  is  entirely  set  upon 
a  fortune,  is  all  that  while  undoing  the 
ie  must  grow  deaf  to  the  wretched, 

>  himself  from  the  agreeable,  learn 
s  of  heart,  disrelish  every  thin^  that 

and  terminate  all  in  his  despicable  self, 
nee  in  any  one  immoderate  desire  or 

engrosses  the  whole  creature,  and  his 
icrificed  to  that  one  desire  or  appetite; 

miicfa  otherwise  is  it  with  those  that 

alive  in  them  something  jthat  adorns 
idition,  and  shows  the  maq,  whether  a 
r  a  beggar,  afafove.his  fortune !  * 
e  just  now  recorded  a  fi)ot.soldier,  for 
test  man  in  a  British  Aaudiencc,  from 
)  of  nature,  untainted  with  the  singu- 
'  an  ill-applied  education.  A  good  spirit 
not  abused,  can  add  new  glories  to  the 
state  in  the  world,  as  well  as  give  bcau- 
le  meanest  I  shall  exemplify  this  by 
r  a  prayer  of  Harry  the  Fourth  of 
ast  before  a  battle,  in  which  he  obtained 
B  victory. 
>rd  of  hosts,  who  canst  «ee  throus^h  the 

veil  and  closest  disguise,  who  vie  west 
»m  of  my  heart,  and  the  deepest  designs 
ncmies,  who  hast  in  thy  hands,  as  well 

>  thine  eyes,  all  the  evei^ts  which  con. 
nart  life  ;  if  thou  knowest  that  my  reign 
mote  thy  glory  and  the  safety  of  thy 
if  thou  knowest  that  I  have  no  otlier 

1  in  my  soul,  but  to  advance  the  honour 
)]y  name,  and  the  good  of  this  state  ;  fk. 
preat  God,  the  justice  of  my  arms,  and 
11  the  rebels  to  acknowledge  him  whom 
ed  decrees,  and  the  order  of  a  lawful 
30,  have  made  their  sovereign :  but,  if 
I  providence  has  ordered  it  otherwise, 
L  see^hat  I  shoold  prove  one  of  those 
iiomSpu  giveet  in  thine  anger,  take 


from  me,  O  merciftil  God,  my  liie  and  my  erova, 
make  me  this  day  a  sacrifice  to  thy  wiil,Ut  mj 
death  end  the  calamities  of  France,  tad  let  mj 
blood  be  the  last  that  is  spilt  in  this  quarrel' 

The  king  uttered  this  generous  prsjer  in  i 
voice,  and  with  a  countenance,  that  inspired  aH 
who  heard  and  beheld  him  with  like  mtfatiu* 
mity  :  then  turning  to  the  squadron,  at  tfai 
head  of  which  he  designed  to  charge,  ^Mjfel* 
low-soldiers,*  sa^  he,  *  as  you  run  ray  forttnn, 
BO  do  I  yours ;  your  safety  consists  in  keeping 
well  your  ranks ;  but  if  the  heat  of  the  actioa 
should  force  you  to  disorder,  think  of  nothinf 
but  rallying  again ;  if  you  lose  the  sight  of 
your  colours  and  standards,  look  round  for  the 
white  plume  in  my  beaver ;  you  shall  see  it 
wherever  you  are,  and  it  shall  lead  you  to  gkirf 
and  ta  victory.' 

The  magnanimity  of  this  illustrious  prinoi 
was  supported  by  a  firm  reliance  on  Providence, 
which  inspired  him  with  a  contempt  of  life,  ud 
an  assurance  of  conquest.  His  generous  scorn 
of  royalty,  but  as  it  consisted  with  the  lerrici 
of  God,  and  good  of  his  people,  is  an  ipstaooB, 
that  the  mind  of  man,  when  it  is  well  disposed, 
is  always  above  its  condition^  even  thougkit 
be  4hat  of  a  monarch. 
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Beniper  et  infirmi  est  animi  exignique  volopUi 
Uitio Juc.  Sac  zui.  199. 

Revenge,  which  still  we  find 

Tbe  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  anind.       Crtttl 

All  gallantry  and  fashioii,  one  woold  ima* 
gine,  shopld  rise  out  of  th^  religion  and  lavs 
of  that  notion  -wherein  they  prevail ;  bot,  alas! 
in.  this  kingdom,  gay  characters,  and  thoie 
which  lead  in  the  pleasure  and  inclinationi  of 
the  fashionable  world,  are  each  as  are  retdieit 
to  practise  crinjesthe  most  abhorrent  to  nature, 
and  contradictory  to  our  fiiith.  A  Chrtatiaa 
and  a  gentleman  are  made  inconsistent  app6l> 
lations  of  the  same  person ;  you  are  not  to  ex- 
pect  eternal  life,  if  you  do  not  forgive  injuries' 
and  ydur  mortal  life  is  uncomfortable  if  you  *n 
not  ready  to  commit  a  murder  in  resentraent 
for  an  affront ;  for  good  sense  as  well  as  religion 
is  so  utterly  banished  the  world,  that  men  glory 
in  their  very  passions,  and  pursue  trifles  witfi 
the  utmost  vengeance;  so  little  do  they  knoif 
that  to  forgive  is  the  most, arduous  pitch  human 
nature  can  arrive  at  A  coward  has  oflen 
fought,  a  coward  has  oflen  conquered,  but  *» 
coward  never  forgave.*  The  power  of  doing 
that  flows  from  a  strength  of  soul  conscious  of 
its  own  force ;.  whence  it  draws  a  certain  safetT 
which  its  enemy  is  not  of  consideration  enough 
to  interrupt ;  for  it  is  peculiar  in  the  make  of  » 
brave  man  to  have  his  friends  seem  much  above 
him,  his  enemies  much  .below  him. 

Yet  though  the  neglect  of  oor  enemies  roajf 
so  intense  a  forgiveness  as  tbe  love  of  thsm  ii 
not  to  b^  in  the  least  accounted  for  by  the  Sxct 
of  constitution,  but  is  a  roor*  spiriloal  and 
refined  moral,  introduced  by  him  who  died  ut 
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those  that  persecuted  him ;  yet  very  justly  de- 
livered  to  us,  when  we  consider  ourselves  offend- 
ers, and  to  be  forgiven  on  the  reasonable  terms 
of  forgiving ;  for  who  can  ask  what  he  will  not 
bestow,  especially  when  that  gill  is  attended 
v/ith  a  redemption  from  Ihe  cruelest  slavery  to 
the  most  acceptable  freedom  7  For  when  the 
mind  is  in  contemplation  of  reveno^p,  all  its 
thoughts  must  surely  be  tortured  witli  the  alter- 
nate pangs  of  rancour,'  envy,  hatred,  and  in- 
dignation ;  and  tliey  who  profess  a  sweet  in  tiie 
enjoyment  of  it,  certainly  never  felt  the  con- 
summate bliss  of  recunciluition.  At  such  an 
instant  the  false  ideas  we  receive(l  unravel,  and 
the  shynesSf-the  distrust,  the  secret  scorns,  and 
all  the  base  satisfactions  men  had  in  each  other*s 
faults  and  misfortunes,  are  dispelled,  and  their 
Bouls  appear  in  their  native  whiteness,  without 
the  least  streak  of  that  malice  or  distaste  which 
sullied  them :  and  perhaps  those  ^ery  actions, 
which,  when  we  looked  at  them  in  the  oblique 
glance  with  which  hatred  doth  always  see 
things,  were  horrid  and  odious ;  when  observed 
ivith  honest  and  open  eyes,  are  beauteous  and 
ornamental. 

But  if  men  are  averse  to  us  in  the  most  violent 
degree,  and  we  can  never  bring  them  to  an 
amicable  temper,  then  indeed  we  are  to  exert 
an  obstinate  opposition  to  them;  and  never  let 
the  malice  of  our  enemies  have  so  effectual  an 
advantage  over  us,  as  to  escape  our  good-will. 
For  the  'neglected  and  despised  tenets  of  re- 
ligion are  so  generous,  and  in  so  transcendent 
and  heroic  a  manner  disposed  for  public  good, 
that-  it  is  not  in  a  man*s  power  to  avoid  their 
influence  ;  for  the  Christian  is  as  much  inclined 
to  your  service  when  your  enemy,  as  the  moral 
man  when  your  friend. 

But  the  followers  of  a  crucified  Saviour  must 
root  out  of  their  hearts  all  sense  that  there  is 
any  thing  great  and  noble  in  pride  or  haughti. 
ness  of  spirit;  yet  it  will  be  very  difHcult  to  fix 
that  idea  in  our  souls,  except  we  can  think  as 
worthily  of  ourselves,  when  we   practise  the. 
contrary  virtues.     We  must  learn,  and  be  con- 
vinced, that  there  is  something  sublime  and 
heroic  in  true  meekness  and  humility,  for  they 
arise  from  a  great,  not  a  groveling   idea  of 
things ;  fbr  as  certainly  as  pride  proceeds  from 
a  mean  and  narrow  view  of  the  little  advantages 
about  a  man's  self,  so  meekness  is  founded  on 
the  extended  contemplation  of  the  place  we  bear 
in  the  universe,  and  a  just  observation  how  little, 
bow  empty,  how  wavering,  are  our  deepest  re- 
solves and  counsels.    And  as,  to  a  well  taught 
mind,  when  you  have  said  a  haughty  and  proud 
man,  you  have  spoke  a  narrow  conception,  little 
spirit,  and  despicable  carriage ;  so  when  you 
have  said  a  man  is  meek  and  humble,  you  have 
acquainted  us  that  such  a  person  has  arrived  at 
the  hardest  task  in  the  world,  in  a  universal  ob- 
servation round  him,  to  be  quick  to  see  his  own 
faults,  and   other   men's   virtues,   and   at   the 
height  of  pardoning  every  man  sooner  than  him- 
self; you  have  also  given  us  to  understand,  that 
to  treat  him  kindly,  sincerely,  and  respectfully 
is  but  a  mere  justice  to  him  that  is  ready  to  do 
us  the  same  offices.    This  temper  of  soul  keeps 
us   always  awake  to  a  just  sense  of  things, 
teaches  us  that  we  are  as  well  akin  to  worms 
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as  to  angels ;  and  as  nothing  is  above  these,  so 
is  nothing  below  those.  It  keeps  our  imder- 
standing  tight  about  us,  so  that  all  things  ap- 
pear to  us  great  or  little,  as  they  are  in  nature 
and  the  sight  of  heaven,  not  as  they  are  gilded 
or  sullied  by  accident  or  fortune. 

It  were  to  bo  wished  that  all  men  of  sense 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  reflect  upon 
the'dignity'of  Christian  virtues;  it  would  possi- 
bly enlarjnre  their  souls  into  such  a  contempt  of 
what  fashion  and  prejudice  have  made  honour- 
able, that  their  duty,  inclination,  aad  honour, 
would  tend  the  same  way,  and  make  all  their 
lives  a  uniform  act  of  religion  and  virtue. 

As  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  this  day,  on 
which  the  Mediator  of  the  world  suflbred  the 
greatest  indignities  and  death  itself  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  it  would  be  worth  gentle- 
men's  consideration,  whether  from  his  example 
it  would  ^ot  be  proper  to  kill  all  inclinations  to 
revenge ;  and  examine  y^hether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  receive  new  notious  of  what  is  great 
^d  honourable. 

This  is  necessary  against  the  day  wherein  he 
who  died  ignominiously  for  us  *■  shall  descend 
from  heaven  to  be  our  judge,  in  majesty  and 
glory.*  How  will  the  man  who  shall  die  by  the 
sword  of  pride  and  wrath,  and  in  contention 
with  his  brother,  appear  before  him,  at  ^  whose 
presence  nature  shall  be  in  an  agony,  and  the 
great  and  glorious  bodies  of  light  be  obscured  ; 
when  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  the  moon 
turned  into  blood,  and  all  tlie  powers  of  heaven 
shaken;  when  the  heavens  themselves  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
dissolve  with  fervent  heat ;  when  the  earth  also, 
and  all  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt 


i» 


up 

What  may  justly  damp  in  our  minds  the  dia- 
bolical madness,  which  prompts  us  to  decide  our 
petty  animosities  by  the  hazard  of  eternity,  is, 
that  in  that  one  act,  the  criminal  does  not  only 
highly  offend,  but  forces  himself  into  the  pre- 
sence  of  his  judge ;  that  is  certainly  his  case 
who  dies  in  a  duel.  I  cannot  but  repeat  it,  he 
that  dies  in  a  duel  knowingly  offends  God,  and 
in  that  very  action  rushes  into  his  oflR^nded  pre- 
sence.  Is  it  possible  fbr  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  a  more  terrible  image  than  that  of  a 
departed  spirit  in  this  condition  7  Could  we  but 
suppose  it  has  just  left  its  body,  and  struck  with 
the  terrible  reflection,  that  to  avoid  the  laughter 
of  foob,  and  being  this  by-word  of  idiots,  it  has 
now  precipitated  itself  into  the  diil  of  demons, 
and  the  bowlings  of  eternal  despair,  how  will- 
ingly now  would  it,«uf{er  the  imputation  of  fear 
and  cowardice,  to  have  one  moment  left  not  to 
tremble  in  vain ! 

The  scriptures  arc  full  of  pathetical  and  warm 
pictures  of  the  condition  of  a  happy  op  miserable 
futurity ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  the  frequent 
reading  of  them  would  make  the  way  to  a 
happy  eternity  so  agreeable  and  pleasant,  that 
he  who  tries  it  will  find  the  difficulties,  which 
he  before  suffered  in  shunning  the  allurements 
of  vice,  absorbed  in  the  ploasure  he  will  take  in 
tlie  pursuit  of  virtue :  and  how  happy  must  that 
mortal  be,  who  thinks  himself  in  the  favour  of 
an  Almighty,  and  can  think  of  death  as  a  thing 
which  it  is  an  infirmity  not  to  desire  7 
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Saturday,  Apil  4, 1713. 


Manera- 


-Fungar  inani 

yirg.  JSn.  V.885. 


An  empty  office  1*11  discharge. 

Doctor  Tillotson,  in  his  discourse  concern- 
ing^  the  danger  of  all  known  sin,  both  from  the 
lifi^ht  of  nature   and   revelation,   dfler  having 

given  us  the  description  of  the  last  daj  out  of 
oly  writ,  has  this  remarkable  passage: 

*  I  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  this  be  not  a 
representation  of  things  very  proper  and  suitable 
to  that  great  day,  wherein  he  who  made  the 
world  shall  come  to  judge  it?  And  whether  tho 
wit  of  man  ever  devised  any  thing  so  awful,  and 
so  agreeable  to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  so- 
lemn judgment  of  the  whole  world  ?  The  de- 
scription which  Virgil  makes  of  the  Elvsian 
Fields,  and  the  Infernal  Regions,  how  Infinitely 
do  they  fall  short  of  tlie  majesty  of  the  holy 
scripture,  and  the  description  there  made  of  hea- 
ven and  hell,  and  of  the  great  and  terrible  ddv. 
of  the  Lord!  so  that  in  comparison  they  arc 
childish  and  triflin^r;  and  yet  perhaps  he  had 
the  most  regular  and  most  groverned  imagina- 
tion of  any  man  that  ever  lived,  and  observed 
the  greatest  decorum  in  his  characters  and  de- 
scriptions. But  who  can  declare  the  great  things 
of  God,  but  he  to  whom  God  shall  reveal  them?* 

This  observation  was  worthy  a  most  polite 
man,  and  ought  to  be  of  authority  with  all  who 
are  such,  so  far  as  to  exajnine  whether  he  spoke 
that  as  a  man  of  a  Just  taste  and  judgment,  or 
advanced  it  merely  for  the  service  of  his  doctrine 
as  a  clergyman.  ' 

I  am  very  confident  whoever  reads  the  gos- 
pels, with  a  heart  as  much  prepared  in  favour 
of  them  as  when  he  sits  down  to  Virgil  or  Ho- 
mer, will  find  no  passage  there  which  is  not  told 
with  more  natural  force  than  any  episode  in 
either  of  those  wits,  which  were  the  chief  of 
mere  mankind. 

The  last  thing  I  read  was  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour,  afler 
his  resurrection,  joined  with  two  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus  as  an  ordinary  traveller, 
and  took  the  privilege  as  such  to  inquire  of  them, 
what  occasioned  a  sadness  he  observed  in  their 
countenances ;  or  wheth^  it  was  from  any  pub- 
lie  cause  7  Their  wonder  that  any  man  so  near 
Jerusalem  should  be  a  stranger  to  what  had 
passed  there ;  their  acknowledgment  tb  one  they 
met  accidentally,  that  they  had  believed  in  this 
prophet ;  and  that  now,  th&.|hird  day  afler  his 
death,  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  their  pleasing 
hope,  which  occasioned  the  heaviness  he  took 
notice  of;  are  all  represented  in  a  style  which 
men  of  letters  call  *the  great  and  noble  simpli- 
city.*  The  attention  of  the  disciples  when  he 
•ipounded  the  scriptures  concerning  himself 
his  ofTering  to  take  his  leave  of  them,  their  fond- 
ness of  his  stay,  and  the  manifestation  of  the 
ffreat  guest  whom  they  had  entertained  while 
he  was  yet  at  meat  with  them,  are  all  incidents 
which  wonderfully  please  the  imagination  of  a 
Christian  reader  ;  and  give  to  him  something  of 
tliat  touch  of  mind  which  the  brethren  felt,  when 
they  said  one  to  anotliar,  *  Did  not  our  hearts 


'burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the 
way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  acriptores?* 

1  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  treat  these 
matters  as  they  deserve ;  but  I  hope  those  gen- 
tlemen who  are  qualified  for  it,  and  called  to  it, 
will  forgive  me,  and  consider  that  I  ^pcak  as  a 
mf*re  secular  man,  impartially  considering  the 
effect  which  the  sacred  writings  will  have  opoa 
the  soul  of  an  intelligent  reader;  and  it  is  soqm 
argument,  that  a  thing  is  the  immediate  work 
of  God,  when  it  so  infinitely  transcends  ail  the 
labours  of  man.  When  I  look  upon  Rapbaeff 
picture  of  our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  di^M^iples 
afler  his  resurrection,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
just  disposition  of  that  piece  has  in  it  the  fbi-os 
of  many  volumes  on  the  subject.  The  evange- 
lists are  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a 
passionate  zeal  and  love  which  the  painfer  has 
thrown  in  their  faces;  the  huddled  groop  of 
those  who  stknd  most  distant  a(e  admirable  re- 
presentations of  men  abashed  with  their  late 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart.  And  such  en- 
deavours  as  this  of  Raphael,  and  of  all  men  not 
called  to  the  altar,  are  collateral  helps  not  to  be 
despised  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospeh 

'.It  is  with  this  view  that  I  prebume  npon  snh- 
jects  of  this  kind;  and  men  may  take  up  this 
paper,  and  be  catched  by  an  admonition  tiDdtT 
the  disguise  of  a  diversion. 

All  the  arts  and  sciences  ought  to  be  employ, 
ed  in  one  confederacy  against  the  prevailin|^ 
torrent  of  vice  ^nd  impiety  ;  and  it  will  be 'no 
small  step  in  the  progress  of  religion,  if  it  is  as 
evident  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  he  wants  the  best 
taste  and  best  sense  a  man  can  have,  who  is  cold 
to  tlie  *  beauty  of  holiness.' 

As  for  my  part,  when  I  have  happened  to  at- 
tend the  corpse  of  a  friend  to  his  interment,  and 
have  seen  a  graceful  man  at  the  entrance  of  a 
church-yard,  who  became  the  dignity  of  hk 
function,  and  assumed  an  authority  which  is 
natural  to  truth,  pronounce  *  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  roe, 
though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live ;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die:*  I  say,  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  retro- 
spect upon  past  actions  between  the  deceased 
whom  I  followed  and  myself,  together  with  the 
many  little  circumstances  that  strike  upon  the 
soul,  and  alternately  give  grief  and  consolation, 
have  vanished  like  a  dream ;  and  I  have  been 
relieved  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  when  the 
solemnity  has  proceeded,  and  afler  a  lon^  pai»e 
I  again  heard  the  servant  of  God  utter,  *1  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and 
though  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God;  whom  I  shall  see  for 
mvself,  and  my  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  an- 
otder.'  How  have  I  been  raised  above  this 
world  and  all  its  regards,  and  how  well  prepared 
to  receive  the  next  sentence  which  the  holy 
man  has  spoken  !  *  We  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nc 
thing  out;  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  half 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I* 

There  are,  I  know,  men  of  heavy  temper 
without  genius,  who  can  read  these  expressions 
of  scripture  with  as  much  indi^rence  as  they 
do  the  rest  of  these  loose  papers.    However,  I 
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will  Jiot  despair  but  to  bring  men  of  wit  into  a 
toTO  and  admiration  .of  sacred  writings;  and,  as 
old  as  I  am,  I  promise  myself  to  see  the  day 
when  it  shall  be  as  much  in  fashion  among  men 
of  politeness  to  admire  a  rapture  of  Saint  Paul, 
aa  any  fine  expression  in  Virgil  or  Horace  ;  and 
to  see  a  well-dressed  young  man  produce  an 
evangelist  out  of  his  pocket,  and  be  no  more  out 
of  countenance  than  if  it  were  a  classic  printed 
by  Elzevir. 

It  is  a  gratitude  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  Pro- 
vidence by  men  of  distinguished  faculties,  to 
praise  and  adore  the  author  of  their  being  with 
a  spirit  suitable  to  those  Jaculties,  and  rouse 
slower  men  by  their  words,  actions,  and  writings, 
to  a  participation  of  their  transports  and  thanks- 
givings. 
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Monday,  April  6, 1713. 


Bura  mih)  et  rigiii  plaoeant  in  vallibus  amnes, 

Flumina  amem  sylvasquc  inglnrius 

Fir^.  C«org.  ii.  485. 

My  tiext  desire !»,  void  of  care  nnd  strife, 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  in«lorioii8  Tife, 

A  country  cottage  near  a  crytdnl  flood, 

A  wiading  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood.        Dryden, 

Pastoral  poetry  not  only  amuses  the  fancy 
the  moat  delightfully,  but  is  likewise  more  in- 
debted to  it  than  any  other  sort  whatsoever.  It 
transports  ns  into  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  where 
our  ears  are  soothed  with  the  melody  of  birds, 
bleating  flocks,  and  purling  streams ;  our  eves 
inchanted  with  flowery -meadows  and  springmg 
greens ;  we  are  laid  under  cool  shades,  and  en- 
tertained With  all  the  sweets  and  freshness  of 
nature.  It  is  a  dream,  it  is  a  vision,  which  we 
wish  may  be  reali  and  we  believe  that  it  is  true. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard*B  head  was  so  far  turned 
with  these  imaginations,  when  we  were  last  in 
the  country,  that  she  lost  her  rest  by  listening 
to  nightingales ;  she  kept  a  pair  of  turtles  coo- 
ing in  her  chamber,  and  had  a  tame  Iamb  run- 
ning aAer  her  up  and  down  the  house.  I  used 
all  gentle  methods  to  bring  her  to  he/self;  as 
havmg  had  a  design  heretofore  of  turning  shep- 
herd myself  when  I  read  Virgil  or  Theocritus 
at  Oxford.  But  as  my  age  and  experience  have 
armed  me  against  any  temptation  to  the  pastoral 
life,  I  can  now  with  the  greater  safety  consider 
it ;  and  shal)  lay  down  such  rules,  as  those  of 
my  readers,  who  have  the  aforesaid  design, 
ought  to  observe,  if  they  would  follow  the  steps 
of  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  ancient 
times. 

In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  pastoral 
poetrj,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  hack  our 
eyes  on  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  For  since 
that  way  of  life  is  not  now  in  being,  we  must ' 
inquire  into  the  manner  of  it  when  it  actually  I 
did  exist.  Before  mankind  was  formed  into 
large  societies,  or  cities  were  built,  and  com- 
*inerce  established,  the  wealth  of  tlin  world  con- 
sisted cliiefly  in  flocks  and  herds.  The  tending 
of  these,  we  find  to  have  been  the  employment 
of  the  first  princes,  whose  subjects  were  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  their  dominions  the  adjoining 
▼ales.  As  they  lived  in  great  aflluence  and  ease, 
we  may  presume  that  uiey  enjoyed  such  plea- 


sures  as  that  condition  afibrded,  free  and  tmin. 
terrupted.  Their  manner  of  lifb  gave  them  vl- 
gour  o(  bodyand  serenity  of  mind.  The  abund- 
ance they  were  possessed  of  secured  them  from 
avarice,  ambition,  or  envy ;  they  could  scarce 
have  any  anxieties  or  contentions,  where  every 
one  had  more  than  he  could  tell  what  to  do  with. 
Love  indeed  might  occasion  some  rivalships 
amongst  them,  because  many  lovers  fix  upon 
one  object,  for  the  loss  of  which  they  will  be  sa- 
tisfied  with  no  compensation.  Otherwise  it  was 
a  state  of  case,  innocence,  and  contentment; 
where  plenty  begot  pleasure,  and  pleasure  begot 
singing,  and  singing  begot  poetry,  and  poetry 
begot  pleasure  again. 

Thus  happy  was  the  first  race  of  men,  bat 
rude  withal,  and  uncultivated.  For  before  they 
could  make  any  considerable  progress  in  arts 
and  sciences,  the  tranquillity  of  the  rural  life 
was  destroyed  by  turbulent  an^  ambitious  spi- 
rits ;  who,  having  built  cities,  raised  armies,  and 
studied  policies  of  state,  made  vassals  of  the 
defenceless  8hcpherd8,^and  rendered  that  which 
was  before  easy  and  unrestrained,  a  mean,  la- 
borious, miserable  condition.  Hence,  if  we  con- 
sider, the  pastoral  period  before  learning,  we 
shall  find  it  unpolished,  if  afler,  we  shall  find  it 
unpleasant. 

The  use  that  I  would  make  of  this  short  re* 
view  of  the  country  life  shall  be  this :  An  au- 
thor that  would  amuse  himself  by  writing  pas- 
torals, should  form  in  his  fancy  a  rural  scene  of 
perfect  ease  and  tranquillity,  where  innocence, 
simplicity,  and  joy  abound.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  writes  about  the  country  )  he  mast  give 
us  what  is  agreeable  in  that  scene,  and  hide 
what  is  wretched.  It  is,  indeed,  commonly  af- 
firmed, that  truth  well  painted  will  certainly 
please  the  imagination ;  but  it  is  sometimes  con- 
venient not  to  discover  the  whole  truths  but  that 
part  which  only  is  delightful.  We  must  some- 
times show  only  half  an  image  to  the  fancy ; 
which  if  we  display  in  a  lively  manner,  the 
mind  is  so  dexterously  deluded,  that  it  doth  not 
readily  perceive  that  the  other  half  is  concealed. 
Thus  in  writing  pastorals,  let  the  tranquillity  of 
that  life  appear  full  and  plain,  but  hide  the 
meanness  of  it;  represent  its- simplicity  as  clear 
as  you  please,  but  cover  its  misery.  I  would 
not  hereby  be  so  understood,  as  if  I  thought  no- 
thing that  is  irksomeor  unpleasant  should  have 
a  place  in  these  writings  ;  I  onlj^mean  that  this 
state  of  life  in  general  should  be  supposed  agree- 
able. But  as  there  is  no  condition  exempt  from 
anxiety,  I  will  allow  shepherds  to  be  atHicted 
with  such  misfortunes  as  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
lamb,  or  a  faithless  mi.'^tress.  He  may,  if  you 
please,  pick  a  thorn  out. of  his  foot;  or  vent  his 
grief  for  losing  the  prize  in  dancing  ;  but  thesa 
being  small  tornumts,  they  recommend  that 
state  which  only  prodocos  such  trifling  evils. 
Again,  I  would  not  seem  so  strict  1n  my  notions 
of  innocence  and  simplicity,  as  to  deny  the  use 
of  a  little  railing,  or  the  liberty  of  stealing  a  kid 
or  a  sheep-hook.  For  these  are  likewise  such 
petty  enormities,  that  we  must  think  the  coun- 
try happy  where  these  are  the  greatest  trans- 
gressions. 

When  a  reader  is  placed  in  such  a  scene  as  I 
have  described,  and  mtroduced  into  such  com- 
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puiy  as  I  have  choflen,  he  ^ives  himeelf  up  to 
the  pleasing  delusion ;  and  since  ever^  one  doth 
not  know  hovr  it  comes  to  pass,  I  will  venture 
to  tell  him  why  he  is  pleased. 

The  first  reason  is,  because  all  mankind  love 
ease.  Though  amlntion  and  avarice  employ 
most  men*s  thoughts,  they  are  such  uneasy  ha- 
bits, that  we  do  not  indulge  them  out  of  choice, 
but  from  some  necessity,  real  or  imaginary.  We 
seek  happiness,  in  which  ease  is  the  principal 
ingredient,  and  the  end  proposed  in  our  most 
restless  pursuits  is  trsnquillity.  We  are  there- 
fore soothed  and  delighted  with  the  representa- 
tion of  it,  and  fancy  we  partake  of  the  pleasure. 

A  second  reason  is  our  secret  approbation  of 
innocence  and,  simplicity.  Human  nature  is 
not  so  much  depraved,  as  to  hinder  us  from  re- 
specting goodness  in  others,  though  we  ourselves 
want  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  much 
charmed  with  the  pretty  prattle  of  children,  snd 
even  the  expressions  of  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
in  some  part  of  the  brute  creation.  They  are 
without  artifice  or  malice ;  and  we  love  truth 
too  well  to  resist  the  charms  of  sincerity. 

A  third  reason  is  our  love  of  the  oonntry. 
Health,  tranquillity,  and  pleasing  objects  are 
the  growth  of  the  country ;  and  though  men, 
for  Uie  general  good  of  the  world,  are  made  to 
love  populous  cities,  the  country  hath  the  great- 
est  share  in  an  uncorrupted  heart.  When  we 
paint,  describe,  or  any  way  indulge  .our  fancy, 
the  country  is  the  scene  which  supplies  us  with 
the  most  lovely  images.  This  state  was  that 
wherein  God  placed  Adam  when  in  Paradise ; 
nor  could  all-  the  fanciful  wits  of  antiquity 
imagine  any  thing  that  could  administer  more 
exquisite  delight  in  their  Elysium. 
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Extrema  per  illos 


Jttsticia  ezoedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 

nrg.  Georg.  ii.  473. 

From  heaee  Aetna,  took  facr  flif  bt,  and  here 
The  prints  of  ber  departing  steps  appear. 

Dryden. 

Hatimo  already  conveyed  my  reader  into  the 
^ry  or  pastoral  land,  and  informed  him  what 
manner  of  life  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
lead ;  I  shall,  in  this  day*s  paper,  give  him  some 
marks  whereby  he  may  discover  whether  he  is 
imposed  upon  by  thoee  who  pretend  to  be  of 
that  country ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  Arcadian. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  pastoral 
life,  we  may  discover  that  aimplicity  is  neces- 
sary in  the  character  of  thepherds.  Their 
minds  must  be  supposed  so  rude  and  unculti- 
vated, that  nothing  but  what  is  plain  and  unaf- 
fected can  come  nom  them.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  not  obliged  to  represent  them  dull  and  stupid, 
since  fiae  spirits  were  undoubtedly  in  the  world 
before  arts  were  invented  to  polish  and  adorn 
them.  We  may  therefore  introduce  shepherds 
with  good  sense,  and  even  with  wit,  provided 
their  manner  of  thinking  be  not  too  gallant  or 
refined.  For  all  n\en,  botn  rude  and  polite,  think 
and  conceive  things  the  same  way,  (truth  being 
eternally  the  eame  to  all)  though  they  express 


them  very  diffi»rently.  For  here  lies  the  dilbr- 
ence.  Men,  who,  b^  long  study  and  experience 
have  reduced  their  ideas  to  certain  cUnes,  and 
consider  the  general  nature  of  things  abstracted 
from  particulars,  express  their  thoughts  aflier  a 
more  concise,  lively,  surprising  manner.  Tliose 
who  have  little  experience,  or  cannot  abstract, 
deliver  their  sentiments  in  plain  descriptiaB% 
by  circumstances,  and  those  obeervaticms  which 
either  strike  upon  the  senses,  or  are  the  first 
motions  of  the  mind.  And  though  the  fivmer 
raises  our  admiration  more,  the  latter  gives 
more  pleasure,  and  soothes  us  more  natnnlly. 
Thus  a  courtly  lover  may  say  to  his  mistrev : 

'  With  thee  for  ever  I  in  woods  could  rest, 
Wboic  never  human  foot  the  frround  bath  pRit; 
Thou  e'en  from  dungeons  dnrknefis  canst  exdnde. 
And  from  a  desert  banish  solitude.' 

A  shepherd  will  contept  himself  to  say  the 
same  thing  more  simply : 

*  Come,  Rosalind,  oh !  come,  for  without  tbae 
What  pleasure  can  the  oduntry  have  tatwatV 

Again^  since  shepherds  are  nut  allowed  to 
make  deep  reflections,  the  address  required  is 
so  to  relate  an  action,  that  the  circumstanen 
put  together  shall  cause  the  reader  to  refl#<t. 
Thus,  by  one  delicate  circumstance,  Corydcm 
tells  Alexis  that  he  is  the  finest  song^er  of  the 
country ; 

*  Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  inpe  I  have. 
Which  Witli  bis  dying  breath  Damcetas  gave: 
And  said,  "  This,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  Cms, 
For  only  thou  deserv'st  it  after  me.*"* 

As  in  another  pastoral  writer,  aAer  the  same 
manner  a  shepherd  infbrms  us  bow  muich  his 
mistress  likes  him : 

*  As  I  to  cool  me  bathM  one  sultry  day, 
Fond  Lydia  lurkini;  in  the  sedges  lay. 

The  wanton  laugh'd,  and  seemed  in  baate  to  Itf, 
Yet  often  stopp'd,  and  often  turn'd  her  eye.' 

If  ever  a  reflection  be  pardonable  in  peatorak, 
it  is  where  the  thought  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
seems  to  come  easily  to  the  mind;  as  in  the 
following  admirable  improvement  of  Viigil  and 
Theocritus : 

*  Fair  is  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

If  liquid  fountains  flatter  not.    And  vriiy 

Should  liquid  fountaimi  flatter  us,  yet  show 

The  bordering  flowers  less  beauteous  than  Uiey  grovrT 

A  second  characteristic  of  a  true  riiepherd  is 
simplicity  of  manners,  or  innocence.  This  it 
so  obvious  from  what  I  have  before  advanced, 
that  it  would  be  but  repetition  to  insist  long 
upon  it  I  shall  only  remind  the  reader,  that  as 
the  pastoral  life  is  supposed  to  be  where  nature 
is  not  much  depraved,  sincerity  and  truth  wiO 
generally  run  though  it.  Some  slight  trane- 
gressions  for  the  sake  of  variety  may  be  ad- 
mitted, which  in  eifect  will  only  serve  to  setoff 
the  simplicity  of  it  in  general.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter illustrate  this  rule  than  by  the  Ibllowing 
example  of  a  swain  who  fbimd  hie  mistress 
asleep : 

*  Once  Delia  sfept  on  easy  moss  reclined. 
Her  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind; 
I  smooth'd  her  coats,  and  stole  a  sileai  kiss : 
Condemn  me,  shepberds,  if  I  did  amias.* 
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A  third  sigD  of  a  Bwaid  is,  that  somethiog  of 
Teligion,  and  eyen  Buperstition  is  part  of  his 
character.  For  we  find  that  those  who  have 
lived  easy  lives  in  the  country,  and  contemplate 
the  works  of  nature,  live  in  the  greatest  awe  of 
their  Author.  Nor  doth  this  humour  prevail 
less  now  than  of  old.  ^  Our  peasants  as  sincerely 
believe  the  tales  of  goblins  and  fairies,  as  the 
heathens  those  of  fauns,  nymphs,  and  satyrs. 
Hence  we  find*  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Theo- 
critus sprinkled  with  lefl-handed  ravens,  blasted 
oaks,  witchcrafls,  evil  eyes,  and  the  like.  And 
I  observe  with  great  pleasure  that  our  English 
author  of  the  pastorals  I  have  quoted  hath 
practised  this  secret  with  admirable  judgment 

I  will  yet  add  another  mark,  which  may  be 
olMerved  very  oflen  in  the  above-named  poets, 
-which  is  agreeable  to  the'  character  of  shep- 
lierds,  and  nearly  allied  to  superstition,  I  mean 
the  use  of  proverbial  sayings.  I  take  the  com- 
mon simihtudes  in  pastoral  to  be  of  the  pro- 
▼erbial  order,  which  are  so  frequent,  that  it  is 
needless,  and  would  be  tiresome  to  quote  them. 
I  shall  only  take  notice  upon  this  head,  that  it 
is  a  nice  piece  of  art  to  raise  a  proverb  above 
the  vulgar  style,  and  still  keep  it  easy  and  un- 
affected. Thus  the  old  wish,  'God  rest  his 
flool,'  is  finely  turned : 

*  Then  gentle  Sidney  liv'd,  the  shepherd's  fViend, 
iBtemal  blessings  on  his  shade  attend  !* 
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Wednesday,  April  6, 1713. 


Oicenda  taoendaque  calles  1     Pert.  Sat.  iv.  5. 


Dost  thou,  so younir, 


Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  bold  thy  tongue  1 

Dryden. 

Jack  Lizard  was  about  fifle'en  when  he  was 
first  entered  in  the  university,  and  being  a 
youth  of  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and  a  more  than 
-ordinary  appucation  to  his  studies,  it  gave  his 
conversation  a  very  particular  turn.  He  had 
too  much  spirit  to  hold  his  tongue  in  company ; 
but  at  the  same  time  so  little  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  that  he  did  not  linow  how  to  talk  like 
other  people. 

A^r  a  year  and  a  halPs  stay  at  the  univer* 
city,  he  came  down  among  us  to  pass  away  a 
month  or  two  in  the  country.  The  first  night 
«fler  bis  arrival,  as  we  were  at  supper,  we  were 
all  of  us  very  much  improved  by  Jack*s  table- 
talk.  He  told  us,  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
dish  of  wild  fowl,  that  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some  natural  philosophers  they  might  be 
lately  come  from  the  moon.  Upon  which  the 
Sparkler  bursting  out  into  a  laugh,  he  insulted 
her  with  several  questions  relating  to  the  bigness 
and  distance  of  the  moon  and  stars ;  and  after 
every  interrogatory  would  be  wyiking  upon  me, 
and  smiling  at  his  sister^s  ignorance.  Jack 
(gained  his  point ;  for  the  mother  was  pleased, 
and  all  the  servants  stared  at  the  learning  of 
their  yoimg  master.  Jack  was  so  encouraged 
at  this  success,  tliat  for  the  first  week  he  dealt 
whoUr  in  paradoxes.  It  was  a  common  jest 
with  him  to  pinch  one  of  his  sister's  lap-dogs, 
and  afterwards- prove  he  could  not  feci  it  When 
flie  girls  were  sorting  a  set  of  knots,  he  would 


demonstrate  to  them  that  all  the  ribands  were 
of  the  same  colour ;  or  rather,  says  Jack,  of  no 
colour  at  all.  My  lady  Lizard  herself,  though 
she  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  son's  im- 
provements,  was  one  day  almost  angry  with 
him ;  for  having  accidentally  burnt  her  fingers 
as  she  was  lighting  the  lamp  for  her  tea-pot,  in 
the  midst  of  her  anguish  Jack  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  instruct  her  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  heat  in  fire.  'In  short,  no  day 
passed  over  our  heads,  in  which  Jack  did  not 
imagine  he  made  the  whole  family  wiser  than 
they  were  before. 

That  part  of  his  conveiisation  which  gave  me 
the  most  pain,  was  what  passed  among  those 
country  gentlemen  that  came  to  visit  us.  On 
such  occasions  Jack  usually  took  upon  him  to 
be  the  mouth  of  the'  company ;  and  thinking 
himself  obliged  to  be  very  merry,  would  enter- 
tain us  with  a  great  many  old  sayings  and  ab- 
surdities of  their  college-cook.  I  found  this 
fellow  had  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon 
Jack*s  imagination  ;  which  he  never  considered 
was  not  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  company, 
till  after  many  repeated  trials  he  found  that  his 
stories  seldom  made  any  body  laugh  but  him- 
self. 

I  all  this  while  looked  upon  Jack  as  a  young 
tree  shooting  out  into  blossoms  before  its  time ; 
the  redundancy  of  which,  though  it  was  a  little 
unseasonable,  seemed  to  foreteU  an  uncommon 
fruitfulness. 

In  order  to  wear  out  the  vein  of  pedantry 
which  ran  threiigh  his  conversation,  I  took  him 
out  with  me  one  evening,  and  first  of  all  insinu- 
ated to  him  this  rule,  which  I  had  myself  learned 
from  a  very  great  aiuthor,  *  To  tiiink  with  the 
wise,  but  talk  with  the  vulgar.*  Jack's  good 
sense  soon  made  him  reflect  that  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  laughter  of  the  ignorant  by  a 
contrary  behaviour;  upon  which  he  told  me, 
that  he  would  take  care  for  the  future  to  keep 
his  notions  to  himself,  and  converse  in  the  com- 
mon received*  sentiments  of  mankind.  He  at 
the  same  time  desired  me  to  give  him  any  other 
rules  of  conversation  which  I  thought  might  be 
for  his  improvement  I  told  him  I  would  think 
of  it ;  and  accordingly,  as  I  have  a  particular 
affection  for  the  young  man,  I  gave  him  the 
next  morning  the  following  rules  in  writing, 
which  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  make 
him  the  agreeable  man  he  now  is. 

The  faculty  of  interchanging  our  thoughts 
with  one  another,  or  what  we  express  by  the 
word  conversation,  has  always  been  represented 
by  moral  writers  as  one  of  the  noblest  privi- 
leges  of  reason,  and  which  more  particularly 
sets  mankind  abovorthe  brute  part  of  the  creation. 

Though  nothing  so  much  gains  upon  the  af- 
fections as  this  extempore  eloquence,  which  we 
have'  constantly  occasion  for,  and  are  obliged  to 
practise  every  day,  we  very  rarely  meet  with  any 
who  excel  in  it 

The  conversation  of  most  men  is  disagreeable, 
not  so  much  for  want  of  wit  and  learning,  as  of 
good-breeding  and  discretion. 

If  you  resolve  to  please,  never  speak  to  gra- 
tify any  particular  vanity  or  passion  of  your 
own,  but  always  with  a  design  either  to  divert 
or  inform  the  company.    A  man  who  only  aims 
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hi  one  of  these^  it  always  easy  in  his  discoarae. 
He  is  never  oat  of  humour  at  being  interrupted, 
because  be  considers-  that  those  who  hear  him 
are  the  best  judges  whether  what  be  was  saying 
could  either  divert  or  inform  them. 

A  modest  person  seldom  fails  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  those  he  converses  with,  because  nobody 
envies  a  man  who  does  not  appear  to  be  jpleased 
with  himself.         ,  • 

We  should  talk  extremely  little  of  ourselves. 
Indeed  what  can  we  say  7  It  would  be  as  im- 
prudent to  discover  our  faults,  as  ridiculous  to 
count  over  our  fancied  virtues.  Our  -private 
and  domestic  affairs  are  no  less  improper  to  be 
■  introduced  in  conversation.  What  does  it  con- 
cern the  company  how  many  horses  you  keep 
in  your  stables  ?  or  whether  your  servant  is  most 
knave  or  fboi  ? 

A  man  may  equally  affront  the  company  he 
is  in,  by  engrossing  all  the  talk,  or  observing  a 
contemptuous  silence. 

Before  you  tell  a  story,  it  may  be  generally 
not  amiss  to  draw  a  short,  character,  and  give 
the  company  a  true  idea  of  the  principal  per- 
sons concerned  in  it  The  beauty  of  most  things 
consisting  not  so  much  in  their  being  said  or 
done,  as  in  their  being  said  or  done  by  such  a 
particular  person,  or  on  such  a  particular  occa- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  youth, 
few  young  people  please  in  conversation :  the 
reason  is,  that  want  of  experience  makes  them 
positive,  and  what  they  say  is  rather  with  a  de- 
sign to  please  themselves  than  any  one  else. 

It  is  certain  that  age  itself  shaJl  make  many 
things  pass  well  enough.  Which  would  have 
been  laughed  at  in  the  mouth  of  one  much 
•    younger. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  insupportable  to 
men  of  sense,  than  an  empty  formal  man  who 
speaks  in  proverbs,  and  decides  all  controversies 
with  a  short  sentence.  This  piece  of  stupidity 
is  the  more  insuperable,  as  it  puts  on  the  air  of 
wisdom. 

A  prudent  man  will  avoid  talking  much  of 
any  particular  science,  fer  which  he  is  remark- 
ably famous.  There  is  not,  methinks,  a  hand- 
somer thing  said  of  Mr.  Ck>wley  in  his  whole  life, 
than,  that  none  but  his  intimate  friends  ever  dis- 
covered he  was  a  great-  poet  by  his  discourse : 
besides  the  decency  of  this  rule,  it  is  certainly 
founded  in  good  policy.  A  man  who  talks  of 
any  thing  he  is  already  famous  for,  has  little  to 
get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lose.  I  might  add,  that 
he  who  is  sometimes  silent  on  a  subject  where 
evory  one  is  satisfied  he  coald  speak  well,  will 
oHen  be  thought  no  less  knowing  in  other  mat- 
tew,  where  perhaps  he  is  wiioDyl^orant 
\  Women  are  frightened  at  the  name  of- argu- 
ment, and  are  sooner  convinced  by  a  happy 
turn,  or  witty  expression,  tlian  by  demonstra- 
tion. 

Whenever  you  commend,  add.  your  reasons 
for  doing  so;  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  the 
approbation  of  a  man  'of  sense  from  the  flattery 
of  sycophants,  and  admiration  of  fools. 

Raillery  in  no  longer  agreeable  than  while 
the  whole  company  is  pleased  with  it.  I  would 
least  of  all  be  understood  to  except  the  person 
rallied. 


Though  good  humour,  aenae,  and  diserctiao, 
can  seldom  fail  to  make  a  man  agreeable,  it  may 
be  no  ill  policy  sometimes  to  prepare  jourvelf  in 
a  particular  manner  for  conversation,  by  look- 
ing a  little  further  than  your  neighbours  into 
whatever  is  become  a  reigning  subject  If  oar 
armies  are  besieging  a  place  of  iraportanee 
abroad,  or  our  house  of  commons  debating  a  bOl 
of  consequence- at  home,  you  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  heard  with  pleasure,  if  you  have  nioely 
informed  yourself  of  the  strength,  sitoation,  a^ 
history  of  the  first,  or  of  the  reasons  for  and 
against  the  latter.  It  will  have  the  same  efied, 
if  when  any  single  person  begins  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world,  you  can  learn  some  of  tke 
smallest  accidents  m  his  life  or  converaatioe, 
which  though  they  are  too  fine  fo^the 
tion  of  the  vulgar,  give  more  satisfaction  to 
of  sense  (as  they  are  the  best  openings  to  a  ml 
character)  than  the  recital  of  his  roost  g-lariog 
actions.  I  know  but  one  ill  consequence  to  be 
feared  from  this  method,  namely,  ihat  coming 
full  charged  into  company,  you  should  resolve 
to  unload  whether  a  handsome  opportnnitj  o^ct 
itself  or  no. 

Though  the  asking  of  qaestions  may  plead  fir 
itself  the  specious  names  of  modesty,  and  a  da- 
sire  of  information,  it  afibrds  little  pleasure  to 
the  rest  of  the  company  who  are  not  troobled 
with  the  same  doubts ;  besides  which,  be  «be 
asks  a  question  would  do  well  to  consider  thai 
he  lies  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  another  be^xre  be 
receives  an  answer. 

Nothing  is  more  silly  than  the  pleasure  soma 
people  take  in  what  they  call  *  speaking^  tbeir 
minds.*  A  man  of  this  make  will  say  a  rude 
thing  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  saying  it,  wbea 
an  opposite  behaviour,  full  as  innocent,  migki 
have  preserved  his  friend,  or  made  his  fortime. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  form  Id 
himself  as  exquisite  a  pleasure  in  oompIjiBf 
with  the  humour  and  sentiments  of  others,  ae 
of  bringing  others  over  to  his  own ;  sinee  it  la 
the  certain  sign  of  a  superior  genius,  that  can 
take  and  become  whatever  dress  it  pleases. 

I  shall  only  add^  that,  besides  what  I  have 
here  said,  there  is  something  which  can  ncTcr 
be  learnt  but  in  the  company  of  the  polite.  The 
virtues  of  men  are  catching  as  well  as  tfaexr 
vices ;  apd  your  own  observations  added  to  these 
will  soon  discover  what  it  is  that  ovmniaiids 
attention  in  one  man,  and  makes  you  tired  and 
displeased  with  the  discourse  of  another. 


No.  25.] 


Thunday,  April  9, 1713. 


Quis  tam  Lucili  fhutor  inepte  est, 

Vl  non  hoc  fateatur  7  Nor.  lib* ).  Sat 

What  fViendofhis* 


So  blindly  partial,  to  deny  me  this? 


Tm  prevailing  humour  of  crying  up  aathort 
that  have 'writ  in  the  days  of  our  fbrefathers*  and 
of  passing  slightly  over  the  merit  of  our  ooo- 
temporaries,  is  a  grievance  that  men  of  a  free 
and  unprejudiced  thought  have  complained  of 
through  all  ages  in  their  writings. 

«  Of  the  poet  LaeilUos. 
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I  went  hom^  last  nii^ht  foil  of  these  reflec 
tiom  from  a  cofiee- boose,  where  a  great  many 
excellent  writings  were  arraigned,  and  as  many 
▼ery  indifierent  ones  applauded,  more  (as  it 
•eemed  to  me)  upon  the  account  of  their  date, 
thaa  upon  any  intrinsic  value  or  demerit  The 
conversation  ended  with  great  encomiums  upon 
my  lord  Verulam's  History  of  Henry  the  Vllth. 
The  company  were  unanimous  in  their  appro- 
bation of  it  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
traditional  vogue  of  that  bogk  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  to  venture  my  thoughts  upon  it. 
Neither  would  I  now  offer  my  judgment  upon 
that  work  to  the  public,  (so  great  a  veneration 
have  I  for  the  memory  of  a  roan  whose  writings 
are  the  glory  of  our  nation,)  but  that  the  autho- 
rity of  so  leading  a  name  may  perpetuate  a 
vicious  taste  amongst  us,  and  betray  future  his- 
torians to  copy  after  a  model  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  far  from  complete. 

As  to  the  fidelity  of  the  history,  I  ha^»  no- 
thiDg  to  say :  to  examine  it  impartially  in 
that  view  would  require  much  pains  and  leisure. 
But  as  to  the  composition  of  it,  and  sometimes 
the  choice  of  matter,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  will 
appear  a  little  faulty  to  an  unprejudiced  reader. 
A  complete  historian  should  be  endowed  with 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  great  poet  His 
style  must  be  majestic  and  grave,  as  well  as 
simple  and  unaffected ;  his  narration  should  be 
animated,  short,  and  clear,  and  so  as  even  to 
outrun  the  impatience  of  the  reader,  if  possible. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  being  very  sparing 
and  choice  in  words,  by  retrenching  all  cold 
and  superfluous  circumstances  in  an  action^  and 
by  dwelling  upoA  such  alone  as  are  material,  and 
fit  to  delight  or  instruct  a  serious  mind.  This 
is  what  we  find  in  the  great  models  of  antiquity, 
and  in  a  more  particular  manner,  in  ^Livy, 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the  warm- 
est emotions. 

But  my  lord  Verulam,  on  the  contrary,  is 
ever  in  the  tedious  style  of  declaimers,  using- 
two  words  for  one;  ever  endeavouring  to  be 
witty,  and  as  fbnd  of  out-of-the-way  sirailics  as 
some  of  our  old  play-writers.  He  abounds  in 
low  phrases,  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  and 
often  condescends  to  little  conceits  and  quibbles. 
His  political  reflections  are  frequently  false, 
almost  every  where  trivial  and  puerile.  His 
whole  manner  of  turning  his  thoughts  is  full  of 
afiectation  and  pedantry;  and  there  appears 
throughout  his  whole  work  more  the  air  of  a 
recluse  scholar,  than  of  a  man  versed  in  the 
worlcL 

After  passing  so  free  a  censure  upon  a  book 
which,  for  these  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
has  met  with  the  most  universal  approbation,  I 
am  obliged  in  my  own  defence  to  transcribe 
some  of  the  many^  passages  I  formerly  collected 
for  the  use  of  my  first  charge,  sir  Marmaduke 
JLizard.  It  would  be  endless,  should  I  point  out 
the  frequent  tautologies  and  circumlocutions 
that  occur  in  every  page^  which  do,  as  it  were, 
rarify,  instead  of  condensing  his  thoughts  and 
matter.  It  was,  in  all  proluLbility,  his  applica- 
tion to  the  law  that  gave  him  a  habit  of  being  so 
wordy ;  of  which  I  shall  put  down  two  or  three 
examples. 

*  That  all  records,  wherein  there  was  any 


memory  or  mention  of  the  king*8  attainder, 
should  be  defaced,  cancelled,  and  taken  off  the 
file. — Divers  secret  and  nimble  scouts  and  spies, 
&.C.  to  learn,  search,  and  discover  all  tiie  cir. 
cumstances  and  particulars. — To  assail,  sap,  and 
work  into  the  constancy  of  sir  Robert  Clifford.* 

I  leave  the  following  passages  to  every  one's 
consideration,  without  making  any  farther  re- 
marks upon  them. 

*  He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the 
IriAh  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  his 
swarm  of  bees  with  their  king. — The  rebels 
took  their  way  towards  York,  &c.  but  their 
snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went- — So  that  (in 
a  kind  of  mattacina*  of  human  fortune)  he 
turned  a  broachf  that  had  worn  a  crown; 
whereas  fortune  commonly  doth  not  bring  in 
a  comedy  or  farce  aAer  a  tragedy. — ^The  queen 
was  crowned,  &,c.  about  tWQ  years  after  tiie 
marriage,  like  an  old  christening  that  had 
stayed  long  for  god-fathers. — Desirous  to  trou- 
ble the  waters  in  Italy,  that  he  mi^ht  fish  the 
belter,  casting  the  net  not  out  of  St.  Peter^s,  but 
out  of  Borgia's  bark.—- And  therefore  upon  the 
first  grain  of  incense  Uiat  was  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  peace  at  BuUoigne,  Perk  in  was 
smoked  away. — This  was  the  end  of  this  little 
cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was  able  to  destroy 
those  that  did  not  espy  him  first. — It  was 
observed,  that  the  great  tempest,  which  drove 
Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the  Golden 
Eagle  from  the  spire  of  St  PauPs ;  and  in  the 
fall,  it  fell  upon  a  sign  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
which  was  in  Paul's  church-yard,  in  the  place 
where  the  school-house  now  standcth,  and  bat- 
tered it,  and  broke  it  down :  which  was  a^trange 
stooping  of  a  hawk  upon  a  fowl. — The  king 
began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him. — 
In  whose  bosom  or  budget  most  of  Per  kin's  se- 
erets  were  laid  up. — One  might  know  afar  off 
where  the  owl  washy  the  flight  of  birds.-— Bold 
men,  and  careless  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of 
their  master's  grist — Empson  and  Dudley 
would  have  cut  another  chop  out  of  him. — Peter 
Hialas,  some  call  him  Elias ;  surely  he  was  the 
forerunner  of,  &c. — Lionel,  bishop  of  Concordia^ 
was  sent  as  nuncio,  &.c.  but  notwithstanding  ho 
had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made  a  peace, 
nothing  followed.'— Taxing  him  for  a  great 
taxer  of  his  people. — Not  by  proclamations,  but 
by  court-fames,  which  commonly  print  better 
than  printed  proclamations. — Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings  was  enforced  to  make  a  wild  chase  upon 
the  wild  Irish. — In  sparing  of  blood  by  the 
bleeding  of  so  much  treasure. — And  although 
his  own  c^se  had  both  steel  and  parchment 
more  than  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  a  conquest 
in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  parliament. — That 
pope  knowing  that  king  Henry  the  Sixth  was 
reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a  simple 
man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminish  the  esti- 
mation of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there  were  not 
distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints.' 

Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  any  more  in- 
stances of  the  like  nature,  I  must  observe  that 
the  whole  work  is  ill  conducted,  and  the  story 
of  Pcrkin  Warbcck  (which  should  have  been 
only  like  an  episode  in  a  poem)  is  spun  out  to 
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near  a  third  part  of  the  book.  The  character 
of  Henry  the  Seventh^  at  the  end,  is  rather  an 
abstrt^ct  of  his  history  than  a  character,  *It  is 
tedious,  and  diversified  with  so  many  partioa* 
lars  as  confound  the  resemblance,  and  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  reader  to  form  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  person.  It  is  not  thus  the 
ancients  drew  their  characters;  but  in  a  few 
jiLst  and  bold  strokes  gave  you  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  mind,  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  metaphor,)  in  so  distinct  a'  manner,  and  in 
so  strong  a  light,  that  you  grew  intimate  with 
your  man  immediately,  and  knew  him  from  a 
hundred. 

Afler  all,  it  must  be  considered  in  favour  of 
my  lord  Verulam,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  where- 
in chaste  and  correct  writing  was  not  in  fashion,, 
and  when  pedantry  was  the  mode  even  at  court; 
BO  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  prpvalent  humour 
of  the  times  bor^  down  his  genius,  though  su- 
perior in  force^  perhaps,  to  any  of  our  country- 
men that  have  either  gone  befdre  or  succeeded 
him. 
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Non  ego  illam  mihi  dotem  esse  puto,  qus  dos  dicitur, 
Sed  pudicitiam  et  pudorem  et  sedatoni  cupidinem. 

Plnut. 

A  woman's  true  dowry,  in  tay  opinion,  is  not  that 
which  is  usually  so  caliud;  but  virtue,  modesty,  and  re- 
strained desires.  . 

A  HEALTHY  old  fellow,  that  is  not  a  fbol,  is  the 
happiest  creature  living.*  It  is  at  that  time  of 
life  only,  men  enjoy  their  faculties  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  It  is  then  we  have  nothing  to 
manage,  as  the  phrase  is  ;  we  speak  the  down- 
right truth,  and  whether  tlio  rest  of  the  world 
will  give  us  the  privilege  or  not,  we  have  so  lit- 
tle to  ask  of  them,  that  we  can  take  it.  I  shall 
be  very  free  with  the  women  from  this  one  con- 
sideration ;  and,  having  nothing  to  desire  of 
them,  shall  treat  them  as  they  stand  in  nature, 
and  as  they  are  adorited  with  virtue,  and  not  as 
they  are  pleased  to  form  and  disguise  themselves. 
A  set  of  fops,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
has  made  such  a  pother  with  *  bright  eyes,  the 
fair  sex,  the  charms,  the  air,*  and  something  so 
incapable  to  be  expressed  but  with  a  sigh,  that 
the  creatures  have  utterly  gone  out  of  their  very 
being,  and  there  are  no  women  in  all  the  world. 
If  they  are  not  nymphs,  shepherdesses,  graces, 
or  goddesses,  they  are  to  a  woman,  all  of  them 
*  the  ladies.*  Get  to  a  christening  at  any  alley 
in  the  town,  and  at  the  meanest  artificer's,  and 
the  word  is,  *  Well,  who  takes  care  of  the  ladies  ?' 
I  have  taken  notice  that  over  since  the  word  For. 
sooth  was  banished  for  Madam,  the  word  Woman 
has  been  discarded  for  Lady.  And  as  there  is 
now  never  a  woman  in  England,  I  hope  I  fnay 
talk  of  women  without  ofi^nce  to  th^  ladies. 
What  puts  me  in  this  present  disposition  to  tell 
them  tlieir  own,  is,  that  in  tlic  holy  week  I  very 
civilly  desired  ail  delinquents  in  point  of  chastity 
to  make  some  atonement  for  their  freedoms,  by 
bestowing  a  charity  upon  the  miserable  wretches 
who  languish  in  the  Lock  hospital.  But  I  hear 
of  very  little  done  in  that  matter ;  and  I  am  in- 


formed, they  aze  pleased,  instead  of  taking 
tlce  of  my  precaution,  to  call  me  aa  iU»bred  old 
fellow,  and  say  I  do  not  understand  JplB  world. 
It  is  not,  it  seems,  within  the  mS  of  good- 
breeding  to  tax  the  vices  of  people  of  qoaKtj; 
and  the  commandments  were  made  for  the  tuL> 
gar.    I  am  indeed  informed  of  some  oblatioBs 
sent  into  the  house,  but  they  are  all  come  from 
the  servants  of  criminals  of  ccmdition.    A  poor 
chamber-maid  has  sent  in  ten  shillings  ont  of 
her  hush-money,  to  expiate  her  guilt  of  being 
in  her  mistress*8  secret ;  but  says  she  dare  not 
ask  her  ladyship  for  any  thing,  for  she  is  not  \j^ 
suppose  that  she  is  locked  op  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman, in  the  absence  of, her  hosband,  thnt 
hours  together,  for  any  harm ;  but,  as  my  lady. 
is  a  person  of  great  sense,  the  girl  does  not  know 
but  that  they  were  reading  sosae  good  book  to- 
gether ;  but  because  she  fears  it  may  bp  other- 
wise, she  has  sent  het  ten  shillings  wt  ^lie  guilt 
of  cqpcealing  it     We  have  a  thimble  from  a 
country  girl  that  owns  she  haa  had  dreams  of  a 
fine  gentleman  who  comes  to  their  house,  whs 
gave  her  half-a-crown,  and  bid  her  have  a  can 
of  the  men  in  this  town ;  but  she  thinks  he  doo 
not  mean  what  he  says,  and  sends  the  thimbls 
because  she  does  not  hate  him  as  she  onght 
The  ten  shillings,  this  thimble,  and  an  occsjnj 
spoon  from  some  other  unknown  poor  sinno^ 
are  all  the  atonement  which  is  made  for  tks 
body  of  sin  in  London  and  Westminster.  I  have 
computed  that  there  is  one  in  every  three  hun- 
dred who  is  not  chaste ;  and  if  that  be  a  modest 
computation,  how  great  a  number  are  those  who 
make  no  account  of  my  admonition  !     It  might 
be  expected  one  or  two  of  tlie  two  hundred  ai^ 
ninety -nine  holiest,  might,  out  of  mere  charity 
and  compassion  to  iniquity,  as  it  is  a  misfortmie, 
have  ^one  something  upon  so  good  a  tiBa«  as 
that  wherein  they  were  solicited.    But  msjor 
Crab-tree,  a  sour  pot  companion  of  mine,  aay% 
the  two  hundred  ninety  and  nine  are  one  way 
or  otlier  as  little  virtuous  as  the  three  fanndredtli 
unchaste  woman — I  would  say  lady.     It  in  oor- 
tain,  that  we  are  infested  with  a  parcel  of  jUflirts^ 
who  are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  hnKve 
men,  for  the  infant  partakes  of  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  its  mother.  We  see  the  unaoboant- 
able  effects  which  sudden  frights  and  longings 
have  upon  the  offspring;  and  it  is  not  to  bs 
doubted,  but  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  of 
the  mother,  has  its  influence  upon  what  she  bears 
'about  her  nine  months.    Thus,  from  the  want 
of  care  in  this  particular  of  choosing  wives,  yoa 
see  men,  after  much  care,  labour,  and  study,  sur- 
prised with  prodigious  starts  of  ill-nature  and 
passion,  that  can  he  accounted  for  no  otherwise 
but  from  hence,  that  it  grew  upon  them  in  em- 
bryo,  ^nd  the  man  was  determined  siirly,  peeT- 
ish,  froward,  sullen,  or  outrageous,  before   he 
saw  the  light    The  last  time  I  was  in  a  pafalie 
place  I  fell  in  love  by  proxy  for  sir  Harry  Lizard- 
The  young  woman  happens  to  be  of  quality. 
Her  father  was  a  gentleman  of  as  noble  a  dis- 
position as  any  I  ever  met  with.    The  widow, 
her  mother,  under  whose  wing  site  loves  to  ap- 
pear, and  is  prond  of  it,  is  a  pattern  to  peieoos 
of  condition.    Good  sense,  heightened  and  ex- 
erted with  good-breeding,  is  the  parent's  disliii^ 
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guiMog  chaneter ;  and  if  we  can  get  this 
young  woman  into  our  family,  we  shall  think 
we  have  a  much  better  purchase  than  others, 
who,  without  her  good  qualities,  may  bririfr  into 
theirs  the  greatest  accession  of  riches.  1  sent 
sir  Harry  by  last  night's  post  the  fcliowing  letter 
OD  the  subject : 

'  Dear  Sir  Harry, — Upon  our  last  parting^, 
and  as  I  had  ju^t  fnountod  lijc  little  roan  I  am  so 
fond  off  you  called  me  back ;  and  when  I  ptoopod 
to  you,  you  squeezed  nie  by  the  hand,  and  with 
illusion  to  80MI0  pleasant  discourse  wc  had  had 
a  day  or  two  belbre  in  the  house,  eijneerning  the 
present  mereantilo  wny  ot*  contra  el  in  jy  mar- 
xiages,  with  a«4nuln  and  a  blu^}l  you  bid  nie  l(K)k 
upon  some  women  for  you,  and  send  word  iiow 
they  went.  I  did  not  sec  one  to  my  mind  till 
the  last  opera  btf«>ro  I^i^ier.  I  a'^'-'ire  V"u  1 
have  beon  as  inifj'iift  ever  since,  as  I  wi.h  yon 
were  till  vou  iiad  her.  f  Inr  Ik  i'ht,  her  com- 
ple.\ion,  and  every  tiling"  but  her  a'^e,  \\  hieh  io 
under  twenty,  aro  v»tv  n.ueh  to  mv  s.itislaction  : 
there  i^an  inirenuous  shame  in  her  even,  whicli 
is  to  the  mind  what  the  bl'>f)m  of  youth  is  to  the 
body;  ncitJier  inii»li»s  that  th<  re  are  virtuous 
liabit-4  and  accompli^ihi.untH  already  attainod  1)V 
the  possessor,  but  they  cerlamly  show  an  un- 
prejudiced capacity  towards  thcni.  As  to  the 
circumstance  of  this  youAg-  woman's  a'fC,  I  am 
reconciled  to  her  want  ot'  years,  because  she 
pretends  to  nothintr  above  tin  ni ;  you  co  not  see 
in  her  the  odious  forwardness  to  I  know  not 
what,  as  in  the  as^^ured  countenances,  naked 
bosoms,  and  couhdent  glances  of  her  contem^K)- 
raries. 

•  I  will  vouch  for  her,  that  you  will  have  her 
whole  heart,  if  you  can  win  it ;  she  is  in  no  fa- 
miliarities with  the  ibp"^,  her  fan  has  never  been 
yet  oat  of  her  own  hatid,  and  her  brother's  face 
is  the  only  man's  she  ever  looked  in  steadf.istly. 

•  When  I  have  c''ne  tlms  tar,  and  told  you 
thai  I  am  very  confident  of  hor  as  to  her  virtue 
and  education^  I  may  H;»eak  a  lit  Me  freely  to  you, 
aa  you  are  a  youiiir  man.  There  is  a  dijnity  in 
the  youngf  lady's  beauty,  when  it  shall  become 
her  to  receive  your  friends  with  a  good  air,  and 
affisible  countenance ;  when  she  is  to  represent 
that  part  of  you  which  you  must  deliirlit  in,  the 
frank  and  cheerful  reee[)tion  of  your  friends, 
bcr  beauties  will  do  as  nmch  honour  to  your 
table,  as  they  will  give  you  pleasure  in  your 
bed. 

•  It  is  no  small  instance  of  felicity  to  have  a 
woman,  from  whose  behaviour  your  friends  are 
more  endeared  to  you ;  and  lor  whoso  sake 
your  children  arc  as  much  valued  as  fur  your 
own. 

•  It  is  not  for  me  to  celebrate  the  lovely  hei'^ht 
of  her  forehead,  the  sofl  pulj>  of  her  lij)s,  or  to 
deflcribe  the  amiable  pronie  which  her  fine  hair, 
checks,  and  neck,  made  to  the  beholders  that 
night,  but  shall  leave  them  to  your  own  obser- 
vation when  you  con>e  to  town ;  which  you  may 
do  at  your  leisure,  and  lie  time  enougrh,  for  there 
ore  many  in  town  richer  than  her  whom  I  re- 
commend. I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 
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Malta  putans,  sortemque  animo  mispratns  Iniqnam. 

Ftrf.  iEn.  vi.  32S. 

Struck  with  compassion  of  so  sad  a  state. 

Is  compassion  to  those  gloomy  mortals,  who, 
by  thrir  unbelief,  are  rendered  incapable  of  feel- 
inyr  those  ini})ressions  of  joy  and  hope  which  the 
celebration  of  tlje  late  gltjrious  festival  naturally 
leaves  on  tho  mind  of  a  Christian,  I  shall  in  thig 
(uper  endeavour  to  evince  that  there  are  grounds 
to  exp  -ct  a  future  stale,  without  supposing  in 
the  rerifier  any  faith  at  all,  not  even  the  belief 
of  a  Deity.  Let  the  most  steadtast  unbeliever 
open  his  eyes,  and  take  a  survey  of  the  sensible 
woild,  and  then  say  ir"  there  be  not  a  connexion, 
and  adjustment,  and  exact  and  constant  order 
disco\eraule  in  all  tho  parts  of  it.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  the  thing  itself  is  evident  to  all 
our  faculties.  Look  into  the  animal  system,  the 
passions,  t^enses,  and  locomotive  powers;  is  not 
the  like  contrivance  and  propriety  observable 
in  these  too  ?  Are  they  not  fittrd  to  certain  ends, 
and  arc  they  not  by  nature  directed  to  proper  ob« 
jccts  ? 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  smallest  bodies 
sliould,  by  a  manajrement  superior  to  the  wit  of 
man,  be  disposed  in  the  most  excellent  manner 
aLTeeable  to  their  respective  natures;  and  yet 
the  spirits  or  fouIs  of  nj<»n  be  neglected,  or  ma- 
najifcd  by  such  rules  as  fall  short  of  man's  under- 
standing ?  Shall  every  other  passion  be  rightly 
placed  by  natnre,  and  shall  that  appetite  of  im- 
mortality natural  to  all  mankind  be  alvine  mis- 
placed, or  designed  to  be  frustrated  7  Shall  the 
industrious  applicati(m  of  tho  inferior  animal 
powers  in  tho  meanest  vocations  be  answered 
by  the  ends  wc  propose,  and  shall  not  the  gene- 
reus  efiurts  of  a  virtuous  mind  be  rewarded  ? 
In  a  word,  shall  the  cor()oreaI  world  be  all  order 
and  hfrmony,  the  intellectual,  discord  and  con- 
fusion  ?  He  who  is  birrot  enough  to  believe 
these  thiuifs,  must  bid  adieu  to  that  natural  rule 
of*  reaponinrr  from  analogy  ;'  must  run  cotmter 
to  that  maxim  of  common  sense, '  That  men 
onoht  to  iorm  their  judgments  of  things  unex* 
perienccd,  from  what  they  have  experienced.' 

If  any  thini^  looks  like  a  recompense  of  cala- 
mitous virtue  on  this  side  the  grave,  it  is  either 
an  assurance  that  thereby  we  obtain  the  favour 
and  protection  of  heaven,  and  shall,  whatever 
l)efalls  us  in  this,  in  another  life  meet  with  a  just 
return  ;  or  else  that  applause  and  reputation 
which  is  thonyht  to  attend  virtuous  actions.  The 
former  of  these,  our  free-thinkers,  out  of  their 
singular  wisdom  and  benevolence  to  mankind, 
endeavour  to  erase  from  the  minds  of  men.  The 
latter  can  never  be  justly  distributed  in  tliis  life, 
where  so  many  ill  actions  arc  reputable,  and  so 
r.mny  good  actions  dlKesteemed  or  misinter- 
preted ;  where  subtle  hypocrisy  is  placed  in  the 
most  engaging  light,  and  modest  virtue  lies  con- 
cealed ;  v\  J>ere  the  heart  and  the  soul  are  hid 
from  the  eyts  of  men,  and  the  eyes  of  men  are 
dimmed  and  vitiated.  Plato's  sense  in  relation 
to  this  point,  is  contained  in  hia  Gorgias,  where 
he  introduces  Socrates  speaking  after  this  muu 


ner: 
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*  It  fraa  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  provided  by  a 
law,  which  the  gods  have  since  continued  down 
to  this  time,  that  they  who  had  lived  virtnously 
and  pioQsly  upon  earth,  should,  after  death,  en- 
joy a  life  full  of  happiness,  in  certain  islands 
appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  blessed : 
but  that  such  as  have  lived  wickedly  should  go 
into  the  receptacle  of  damned  souls,  named 
Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  the  punitthments  they 
deserved.  But  in  all  the  rei^u  of  Saturn,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jove,  living 
judges  were  appointed,  by  whom  each  person 
was  judged  in  his  lifetime,  in  the  same  day  on 
which  he  was  to  die.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  they  often  passed  wrong  judg- 
ments. Pluto,  therefore,  who  presided  in  Tar- 
tarus, and  the  guardians  of  the  blessed  islands, 
finding  that,  on  the  otjier  side,  many  unfit  per. 
■ons  were  sent  to  their  respective  dominions, 
complained  to  Jove,  who  promised  to  redress 
the  evil.  He  added,  the  reason  of  these  unjust 
proceedings  are  that  men  are  judged  in  the 
body.  Hence  many  conceal  the  blemishes  and 
imperfections  of  their  minds  by  beauty,  birth, 
and  riches ;  not  to  mention,  that  at  the  time  of 
trial  there  are  crowds  of  witnesses  to  attest 
their  having  lived  well.  These  things  mislead 
the  judges,  who  being  themselves  also  of  the 
number  of  the  living,  are  surrounded  each  with 
his  own  body,  as  with  a  veil  thrown  over  his 
mind.  For  the  future,  therefore,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion that  men  do  not  come  on  their  trial  till 
afler  death,  when  they  shall  appear  before  the 
judge,  disrobed  of  all  their  corporeal  ornaments. 
The  judge  himself  too  shall  be  a  pure  unveiled 
spirit,  beholding  the  very  soul,  the  naked  soul 
of  the  party  before  him.  With  this  view  I  have 
already  constituted  my  sons,  Minos  and  Rhada- 
roanthus,  judges,  who  are  natives  of  Asia;  and 
^acus,  a  native  of  Europe.  These,  afler  death, 
shall  hold  their  court  in  a  certain  meado\V,  from 
which  there  are  two  roads,  leading  the  one  to 
Tartarus,  the  other  to  the  Islands  of  "the 
blessed."' 

From  this,  as  from  numberless  other  passages 
of  his  writings,  may  be  seen  Plato's  opinion  of 
a  future  state.  A  thing  therefore  in  regard  to 
us  so  comfortable,  in  itself  so  just  and  excellent, 
a  thing  so  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  so  universally  credited  by  all  orders  and 
ranks  of  men,  of  all  nations  and  ages,  what  is 
it  that  should  move  a  few  men  to  reject )  Surely 
there  must  be  something  of  prejudice  in  the 
case.  I  appeal  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  a  free- 
thinker, if  he  does  not  argue  within  himself 
afler  this  manner :  *  The  senses  and  faculties  I 
enjoy  at  present  are  visibly  designed  to  repair 
or  preserve  the  body  from  the  injuries  it  is  liable 
to  in  its  present  circumstances.  But  in  an 
eternal  state,  where  no  decays  are  to  be  re- 
paired, no  outward  injuries  to  be  fenced  against, 
where  there  are  no  flesh  and  bones,  nerves  or 
blood-vessels,  there  will  certainly  be  none  of  the 
senses ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  state  of  life 
without  the  senses  is  inconceivable.* 

But  as  this  manner  of  reasoning  proceeds 
from  a  poverty  of  imagination,  and  narrowness 
of  soul  in  those  that  use  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
remedy  those  defects,  and  open  their  views,  by 
kying  before  them  a  case  whiob  being  naturally 


possible,  may  perhaps  reooncile  them  to  the  be* 
lief  of  what  is  supernaturally  revealed. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  blind  and  deaf  from 
his  birth,  who,  being  grown  to  man^s  estate,  ia, 
by  the  dead  palsy, "or  some  other  cause  depriwi 
of  his  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  has  the  impediment  of  his  hearing  re- 
moved, and  the  film  taken  from  his  eyes.  What 
tiie  five  senses  are  to  us,  that  the  touch,  taste, 
and  smell,  were  to  him.  And  any  other  ways 
of  perception  of  a  more  refined  and  extennva 
nature  were  to  him  as  inconceivable,  aa  to  us 
those  are  whi^h  will  one  day  be  adapted  to  per- 
ceive those  things  which  *eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  beait 
of  man  to  conceive.*  And  it  would  be  jaat  as 
reasonable  in  him  to  conclude,  that  tbe  loas  of 
those  three  senses  could  not  possibly  be  suc- 
ceeded by  any  new  inlets  of  perception,  as  in  a 
modern  free-thinker  to  imagine  there  can  be  no 
state  of  life  and  perception  without  tbe  senses 
he  enjoys  at  present  Let  us  further  suppoee 
the  same  person's  eyes,  at  their  first  opening, 
to  be  struck  with  a  great  variety  of  tbe  roost 
gay  and  pleasing  objects,  and  his  ears  with  a 
melodious  concert  of  vocal  and  instnunental 
music.  Behold  him  amazed,  ravished,  traas- 
ported ;  and  you  have  some  distant  representa- 
tion, some  faint  and  glimmering  idea  of  tbe 
ecstatic  state  of  the  soul  in  that  article  in  'vrbich 
she  emerges  from  this  sepulchre  of  fieab  into 
life  and  immortality. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  CSiristiana, 
that  a  certain  ingenious  foreigner,*  who  has 
published  many  exemplary  jests  for  the  use  of 
persons  in  the  article  of  death,  was  verj  moch 
out  of  humour  in  a  late  fit  of  sickness,  till  ba 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
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Monday^  April  13,  1713L 


iEta»  pai'entum  pcjor  avis  talit 

Nns  ncquiores.  rnox  daturoa 

Progeniein  vitiosiorem. 

ifer.  Lib.  5. 01.Ti. 

Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs. 
And  we  than  ours :  next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  ^oschns  are  tbe 
famous  amongrst  the  Greek  writers  of 
The  two  latter  of  these  are  judged  to  be  far  short 
of  Theocritus,  whom  I  shall  speak  of  note 
largely,  because  he  rivals  the  greatest  of  all 
poets,  Virgil  himself.  He  hath  the  adTanta^ 
confessedly  of  the  Latin,  in  coming  before  bim, 
and  writing  in  a  tongue  more  proper  for  pasto- 
ral. The  softness  of  the  Doric  dialed,  whicb 
this  poet  is  said  to  have  improved  be3roiRd  alty 
who  came  before  him,  is  what  the  ancient  Ro- 
man writers  owned  their  language  oonld  not  ap- 
proach. But  besides  this  beauty,  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  had  a  soul  more  soflly  and  tenderlv 
inclined  to  this  way  of  writing  than  VirgTi, 
whose  genius  led  him  naturally  to  sublimity. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  Roman,  by  the  nice- 


•  M.  D<^slando5».  wlio  was  a  free-thinker,  and  haif  pc^ 
lifthed  a  historical  list  of  all  who  died  laufhinit.  He  ^ 
the  unall-pox  here  in  fingland,  of  which  be 
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of  his  jodgfinent,  and  gfreat  oommaod  of 
himself,  has  acquitted  himsolf  dexterously  this 
way.  But  A  penetrating  judge  will  find  there 
the  seeds  of  that  fire  which  burned  afterwards 
■o  bright  in  the  Georgics,  and  blazed  out  in  the 
JEneid.  I  must  not,  however,  dissemble  that 
these  bold  strokes  appear  chiefly  in  those  Ec- 
logues of  Virgil  which  ought  not  to  be  numbered 
amongst  his  pastorals,  which  are  indeed  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  all  of  the  pastoral  kind ;  but 
by  the  best  judges  are  only  called  his  select 
poems,  as  the  word  Eclogue  originally  means. 

Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  consult 
Sealiger's  comparison  of  these  two  poets,  will 
find  Uiat  Theocritus  hath  outdone  him  in  those 
Terjr  passages  which  the  critic  bath  produced  in 
honour  of  Virgil.  There  is,  in  shbrt,  more  in. 
nocence,  simplicity,  and  whatever  else  hath 
been  laid  down  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
pastoral,  in  the  Greek  than  the  Roman :  and  all 
arguments  from  the  exactness^  propriety,  con- 
ciseness, and  nobleness  of  Virgil,  may  very  well 
be  turned  against  him.  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
times a  grossness  and  clownishness  in  Theo- 
critus, which  Virgil,  who  borrowed  his  greatest 
beauties  from  him,  hath  avoided.  I  will,  how- 
ever, add,  that  Virgil  out  of  the  excellence  of 
genius  only,  hath  come  short  of  Theocritus :  and 
had  pMsibly  excelled  him,  if  in  greater  subjects 
he  had  not  been  born  to  excel  all  mankind. 

The  Italians  were  the  first  amongst  the  mo- 
derns that  fell  into  pastoral  writing.  It  is  ob- 
served, that  the  people  of  that  nation  are  very 
profi»und,  and  abstruse  in  their  poetry  as  well 
as  politics ;  fond  of  surprising  conceits  and  far- 
fetched imaginations,  and  labour  chiefly  to  say 
what  was  never  said  before.  From  persons  of 
this  character,  how  can  we  expect  that  air  of 
simplicity  and  truth  which  hath  been  proved  so 
essential  to  shepherds  ?  There  are  two  pastoral 
plays  in  this  language,  which  they  boast  of  as 
the  most  elegant  performances  in  poetry  that 
th^  latter  ages  have  produced ;  the  Aminta  of 
TaMO,  and  Guarini*8  Pastor  Fido.  In  these  the 
names  of  the  persons  are  indeed  pastoral,  and 
the  sylvan  gods,  the  dryads,  and  the  satyrs,  ap. 
pointed  with  the  equipage  of  antiquity ;  but 
neither  the  language,  sentiments,  passions,  or 
designs,  like  those  of  the  pretty  triflers  in  Virgil 
and  Theocritus.  I  shall  produce  an  example 
OQt  of  each,  which  are  commonly  taken  notice 
o^  as  patterns  of  the  Italian  way  of  thinking  in 
pastoral.  Sylvia,  in  Tasso's  poem,  enters  adorn- 
ed with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  views  herself 
in  a  fi>nntain  with  such  self-admiration,  that  she 
breaks  oat  into  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her 
head,  and  tells  them^  *  she  doth  not  wear  fhem 
to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed.* 
Jn  the  Pastor  Fido,  a  shepherdess  reasons  after 
an  abstruse  philosophical  manner  about  the  vio- 
lence of  love,  and  expostulates  with  the  gods, 
*  for  making  laws  so  rigorous  to  restrain  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  us  invincible  desires.* 
Whoever  can  bear  these,  may  be  assured  he 
hath  no  taste  for  pastoral. 

When  I  am  speaking  of  the  Italians,  it  would 
be  nnpardoqable  to  pass  by  Sannazarius.  He 
hath  changed  the  scene  in  this  kind  of  poetry 
from  woods  and  lawns,  to  the  barren  beach  and 
boundless  ocean:  introduces  sea-calves  in  the 


room  of  kids  and  lambs,  sea>mews  for  the  lark 
and  the  linnet,  and  presents  his  mistress  with 
oysters  instead  of  fruits  and  flowers.  How  good 
soever  his  style  and  thoughts  may  be,  yet  who 
can  pardon  him  for  his  arbitrary  change  of  the 
sweet  manners  and  pleasing  objects  of  the  coun- 
trj,  for  what  in  their  own  nature  are  uncom- 
fortable and  dreadful  7  I  think  he  hath  few  or 
no  fbllowers,  or,  if  any,  such  as  knew  little  of 
his  beauties,  and  only  copied  his  faults,  and  so 
are  lost  and  forgotten. 

The  French  are  so  far  from  thinking  ab- 
strusely, that  they  oflen  seem  not  to  think  at  all. 
It  is  lUl  a  run  of  numbers,  common-place  de- 
scriptions of  woods,  floods,  groves,  loves,  Slc. 
Those  who  write  the  most  accurately  fall  into 
the  manner  of  their  country,  which  is  gallantry. 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  would  say  of 
the  French  thati  by  tiie  dress  in  which  they 
make  tlieir  shepherds  appear  in  their  pastoral 
interludes  upon  the  stage,  as  I  find  it  described 
by  a  celebrated  author.  *  The  shepherds,*  saith 
lie,  ^  are  all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themselves 
in  a  ball  better  than  our  English  dancing-mas- 
ters.  •  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in 
red-stockings ;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of  having 
his  head  covered  with  sedges  and  bull-rushes, 
making  love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  perriwig  and 
a  plume  of  feathers ;  but  with  a  voice  so  full  of 
shakes  and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought 
the  murmurs  of  a  country  brook  the  much 
more  agreeable  music.^ 
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Mart,  Lib.  9.  Epig.  xli.  1. 


Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 

In  order  to  look  into  any  person^s  temper, 
I  generally  make  my  first  observation  upon  his 
laugh,  whether  he  is  easily  moved,  and  what  are 
the  passages  which  throw  him  ihto  that  agree- 
able kind  of  convulsion.  People  are  never  so 
much  unguarded,  as  when  they  are  pleased; 
and  laughter  being  a  visible  symptom  of  some 
inward  satisfaction,  it  is  then,  if  ever,  we  may 
believe  the  face.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
index  to  point  us  to  the  particularities  of  the 
mind  than  this,  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  of  our  rationality.  For,  as 
Milton  says, 

' Smiles  from  reason  flow,  to  brutes  deny 'd. 

And  are  of  love  the  food ' 

It  may  be  remarked  ih  general  under  this  head, 
that  the  laugh  of  men  of  wit  is  for  the  most  part 
but  a  faint  constrained  kind  of  half-laugh,  as 
such  persons  are  never  without  some  diflidence 
about  them  :  but  that  of  fools  is  the  most  ho- 
nest, natural,  open  langh  in  the  world. 

I  have  oflen  had  thoughts  of  writing  a  trea- 
tise upon  this  faculty,  wherein  I  would  have 
laid  down  rules  for  the  better  regulation  of  it  at 
the  theatre.  I  would  have  criticifl«d  on  tiie  laughs 
now  in  vogue,  by  which  our  comic  writers  might 
the  better  know  how  to  transport  an  audience 
into  this  pleasing  afiection.  I  had  set  apart  a 
chapter  for  a  dissertation  on  the  talents  of  some 
of  our  modern  comedians ;  and  as  it  was  tbe 
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manner  of  Platarch  to  draw  coropariflons  of  his 
heroes  and  orators,  to  set  their  actions  and  elo- 
naence  in  a  fairer  lijofht ;  so  I  would  have  made 
the  parallel  of  Pinkethmanf  Norris,  and  Bullock ; 
and  so  far  shown  their  different  methods  of  rais. 
ing  mirth,  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tingfoish  whether  the  jest  was  the  poeVs  or  th» 
actor^s. 

As  the  playhouse  affords  us  the  most  wtcn- 
sions  of  observing^  upon  tlie  behaviour  of  the 
face,  it  may  be.  useful  (tor  the  direction  of  those 
who  would  be  critics  this  way)  to  remark,  that 
the  virgin  ladies  usually  dispose  themsGlves  in 
the  front  of  the  boxes,  the  young-  married  women 
compose  the  second  row,  while  the  rear  is  gene- 
rally made  up  of  mothers  of  long  standin  n-,  un- 
designing  maids,  and  contented  Widows.  Who- 
'  ever  will  cast  his  eye  upon  them  under  this 
view,  during  the  representation  of  a  play,  will 
find  me  so  far  in  the  right,  that  a  double  en. 
lendre  strikes  the  first  row  into  an  affected  gra- 
vity, or  careless  indolence,  the  second  will  ven* 
ture  at  a  smile,  but  the  third  take  the  conceit 
entirely,  and  express  their  mirth  in  a  downright 
laugh. 

When  I  descend  to  particulars,  I  find  the 
reserved  prude  will  relapso  into  a  smile  at  the 
extravagant  freedoms  of  the  co<iuette ;  the  co- 
quette in  her  turn  laughs  at  the  starchncss  and 
awkward  affectation  of  the  prude;  the  man  of 
letters  is  tickled  with  the  vanity  and  ignorance 
of  the  fop;  and  the  fop  confesses  his  ridicule  at 
the  unpolitcness  of  the  pedant. 

I  fancy  we  may  range  the  several  kinds  of 
laughers  under  the  following  heads : 
The  Dim  piers. 
The  Smilers. 
The  Lanjrhcrs. 
The  Grinners. 
The  Horse-lauffhors. 

The  dimple  is  practised  to  give  a  grace  to  the 
features,  and  is  frequently  made  a  bait  to  en- 
tangle a  fazing  lover ;  this  was  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Chian  lauofh. 

The  smile  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  their  male  retinue.  It  expresses 
our  satisfaction  in  a  silent  sort  of  approbation, 
doth  not  too  much  disorder  the  features,  and  is 
practised  by  lovers  of  the  most  delicate  ad- 
dress. This  tender  motion  of  the  physiotjnoiny 
the  ancients  called  the  Ionic  laugh. 

The  laugh  among  us  is  the  common  Risus  of 
the  ancients. 

The  grin  by  writers  of  antiquity  is  called  the 
Syncrusian ;  and  was  then,  as  it  is  at  this  lime, 
made  use  of  to  display  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth. 

The  horse-laugh,  or  the  Sardonic,  is  made 
use  of  with  great  success  in  all  kinds  of  dispu- 
tation. The  proficients  in  this  kind,  by  a  well- 
timed  laugh,  will  bafHo  the  most  solid  argu- 
ment This  upon  all  occasions  supplier  the 
want  of  reason,  is  always  received  with  great 
applause  in  coifee-houso  disputes  ;  and  tiiat  side 
the  laugh  joins  with,  is  generally  observed  to 
gain  the  better  of  his  antat^nni^t. 

The  prude  hath  a  wonderful  esteem  for  the 
Chian  laugh  or  dimple:  she  looks  upon  all  tJic 
other  kinds  of  laughter  as  excesses  of  levity ;  and 
is  never  seen  upon  the  most  extravagant  jests, 
to  disorder  her  oount^aance  with  the  rufHe  of  a 


smile.    Her  lips  are  oompoted  with  a  prinuMw 

peculiar  to  her  character,  all  her  modes^  seeaas 
collected  into  her  face,  and  she  but  very  rarelj 
takes  the  freedom  to  sink  her  cheek  into  m 

dimple. 

The  young  widow  is  only  a  Chian  for  a  time ; 
her  smiles  are  confined  by  decorum,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  make  her  face  sympathize  with  faer 
habit;  she  looks  demure  by  art,  and  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  decency  is  never  alioweid  the 
smile  till  the  first  ofier  or  advance  towards  her 
is  over. 

7'he  effeminate  fop»  who,  by  the  long  exercise 
of  his  countenance  at  the  glass,  hath  reduced  it 
to  an  exaot  discipline,  may  claim  a  place  in  this 
clan.  You  see  him  upon  any  occasion,  to  give 
spirit  to  his  discourse,  admire  his  own  eio> 
quence  by  a  dimple. 

The  Ionics  are  those  ladies  that  take  a  greater 
liberty  with  their  features ;  yet  even  these  may 
be  said  to  smother  a  laugh,  as  the  former  to 
stiflo  a  smile. 

The  beau  is  an  Ionic  outof  oomplaisanoc;,  and 
practises  the  smile  the  better  to  sympathize 
with  the  fair.  He  will  sometimes  join  in  a 
laugh  to  humour  the  spleen  of  a  lady,  or  applaud 
a  piero  of  wit  of  his  own,  but  always  takes  can 
to  confine  his  mouth  within  the  rules  of  good 
breeding;  lie  takes  the  laugh  from  the  ladies, 
but  is  never  guilty  of  so  great  an  indecorum 
as  to  betxin  it. 

The  Ionic  laugh  is  of  universal  use  to  men 
of  ix)wer  at  their  levees;  and  is  esteemed  bjr  ju- 
dicious place-hunters  a  more  particular  mark 
of  distificlion  than  the  whisper.  A  young  gen> 
ticman  of  my  acquaintance  valued  himself  upon 
his  £:iiccess,  having  obtained  this  favour  after 
the  attendance  of  throe  months  only. 

A  judicious  author,  some  years  since,  jKib- 
libihed  a  collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  very 
successfully  called,  Laugh  and  be  Fat;  or,  Pilhi 
to  purge  Melancholy:  I  cannot  sufficiently  ad> 
mire  the  facetious  title  of  tliese  volumes,  and 
must  censure  the  world  of  ingratitude,  while 
they  arc  i^o  nnijligent  in  rewarding  the  jocose 
labours  of  my  tViend  Mr.  D'Urtey,  who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humourous  productions  so  many  rural  squires 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  this  island  are  obliged 
for  the  dignity    and  stale    which  corpulency 
i^ives  them.  The  story  of  the  sick  man^s  break- 
|n£r  an  im{>osthume  by  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter, 
is  too  wtll  known  to  need  a  recital.     It  is  mj 
opinion,  that  the  above  pills  would  be  extremely 
projior  to  be  taken  with  asrses*  milk,  and  mightily 
contrihute  towards  the  renewing  and  restoring 
decayed  luntrs.    Democritus  is  generally  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  man  of  th^'  largest  size,  which 
we  may  attribute  to  his  frequent  exercise  of  his 
risible  laculty,  I  rememlwr  Juvenal  says  of  hiro, 
Perpptiio  rnti  pnlmoniiiii  niritan^  sulobat. — Sat  x.  33. 
Ho  .slii)oK>nsf>i<iL>9  witha  }K^r)k.tiial  laugh. 

Tljat  sort  of  man  whom  a  late  writer  has 
calU'd  the  Butt,  is  a  great  promoter  of  tliia 
healtfiful  agitation,  and  is  generally  stocked 
with  so  much  good  humour,  as  to  strike  in  with 
the  gayety  of  conversation,  though  some  innocent 
blunder  of  his  own  betlie  subject  of  the  raillery. 

I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under 
the  denomination  of  Grinners ;  when  a  young 
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blooraijig  wench  tonchea  their  fancy,  by  an  en- 
ieavour  to  recall  youth  into  Uieir  cheeks,  they 
immediately  overstrain  their  muscular  features, 
ind  shrivel  their  countenance  into  this  fri^Jitful 
merriment. 

The  wa^  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  I)y  the 
lame  artifice  labours  to  support  his  impotence 
if  wit :  but  he  very  frequently  calla  in  the  horse- 
laugh to  his  assistance. 

There  are  another  kind  of  prinncrs,  which 
ihe  ancients  call  Mcg^arics ;  and  some  modorns 
lave,  not  injudiciously,  given  them  the  name 
if  the  Sneercrs.  These  always  indulge  their 
mirth  at  the  expense  of  their  friend?,  and  all 
iieir  ridicule  consists  in  unseasonable  ili>nature. 
[  could  wish  thei<e  laughers  would  con'^ider, 
;hat  let  them  do  what  they  can,  there  is  no 
aughing  awsy  their  own  follies  by  laughing  at 
liber  pcopIe^s. 

The  mirth  of  the  tea-table  is  (or  the  most 
mrt  Megaric;  and  in  visits  the  ladies  thcin' 
lelves  very  seldom  scru[)le  the  sacriHcing  a 
Viendship  to  alan^rh  of  this  denomination. 

The  coquette  hath  a  great  deal  of  the  Mocra- 
ic  in  her ;  but,  in  short,  she  is  a  proficient  in 
aughter,  and  can  nln  through  the  whole  exer- 
use  of  the  features;  she  subdues  the  formal 
over  with  the  dimple,  acco.>tM  the  fop  with  tlic 
imile,  joins  with  the  wit  in  the  downri<:lit 
augh,  to  vary  the  air  of  her  count^^-nance  fre- 
[Unntly  rallies  with  the  grin,  and  when  she  has 
idiculed  hsr  lover  quite  out  of  his  understand- 
n^,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  strikes  him 
lamb  with  the  horse-laugh. 

The  horse.laujjh  is  a  distinguisliing  charac- 
eristic  of  the  rural  hovden,  and  it  is  observed 
o  be  the  last  symptom  of  rusticity  that  forsakes 
ler  under  the  discipline  of  the  bo.-trdinir.school. 

Punsters,  I  find,  very   mucli   contribute  to- 

rards  the  Sardonic,  and  tlic  cx^rPnicH  of  either 

ivit  or   folly  seldom  fail  of  raising'  this  noisy 

cind  of  applau^ie.     A^  the  ancitnt  physicians 

leld  the  Sardonic  lani^h  very  beneficial  to  the 

rniga;  I  should,  mrthinks,  advise  nil  my  couu' 

rymen  of  consumptive  and  bed  Ira]  constitu- 

ions  to  associate  with  the  most  fucotious  pun- 

itors  of  the  age.  Persius  Jsath  Vf»ry  nlrgantly  de- 

leribed  a  Sardonic  lauglter  in  the  fdllowing  line, 

Ingemmat  tremiilos  nnfocri-<paiit"  car  hinnon. 

S.it.  in.  87. 
R«dAuhl<H'  ppa?<»  of  ti-Pinhlinjr  lauThr.T  birsls, 
Convulsing  every  foaturp  of  it»<*  iarn. 

Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
itrikes  upon  the  rtiind,  which  bring  too  volatile 
ind  strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremor  of  the 
roioe.  Tlie  poets  make  usa  of  this  metaphor 
Bvhen  they  would  describe  nature  in  her  richest 
jress,  for  beauty  is  never  so  h)voly  as  when 
idorncd  with  the  smile,  and  conversation  never 
fits  easier  upon  us,  than  when  we  now  and 
then  dischartre  ourselves  in  a  syrnphony  of 
laughter,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called, 
The  Chorus  of  Conversation. 


*= 
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Wednetday,  April  15,  1713. 
nrg.  Eel.  iv.  6. 


"redeant  Satamia  Rngna,. 

— — -Paturnian  timeti 
Ron  roqad  acain.  Dryden. 

Thi  Italians  and  French  being  despatched. 


I  come  now  to  the  English,  whom  I  shall  treat 
with  such  meekness  as  becomes  a  good  patriot ; 
and  shall  so  far  recommend  this  our  island.as 
a  proper  scene  for  pastoral,  under  certain  rcgu* 
lations,  as  will  sati.sfy  the  courteous  reader  that 
I  am  in  the  landed  interest. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  our 
conntrynieu  have  sagood  an  opinion  of  the  an- 
cionU),  and  think  so  modestly  of  themselves, 
that  tlie  generality  of  pastoral  writers  have 
either  stolen  all  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
or  so  servilely  imitated  their  manners  and  cua- 
toms,  as  makes  them  very  ridiculous.  In  look- 
ing  over  some  Engli.sh  pastorals  a  few  days  ago, 
I  perused  at  least  fifty  lean  flocks,  and  reckoned 
up  a  hundred  Icfl-handcd  ravens,  besides  blasted 
oaks,  withering  meadows,  and  weeping  deities. 
Indeed  most  of  the  occasional  pastorals  we  have, 
arc  built  upon  one  and  the  same  plan.  A  shep* 
herd  asks  his  fellow,  *  Why  he  is  so  pale  ?  if  hia 
favourite  shccj)  hath  strayed?  if  bis  pipe  be 
broken?  or  Thyliis  unkind?'  Ho  answers, 
*  None  of  these  misfortunes  have  befallen  him, 
but  one  much  greater,  for  Damon  (or  sometimes 
tlje  god  Pan)  is  dead.'  This  immediately  causes 
the  other  to  make  complaints,  and  caU  upon  the 
lofty  pines  and  silver  streams  to  join  in  the  la- 
mentation. While  he  goes  on,  his  friend  inter- 
rupts him,  and  tolls  him  that  Damon  lives,  and 
shows  him  a  track  of  light  in  the  skies  to  con- 
firm  it ;  then  invites  him  to  chcs|^uts  and  rhecsc. 
Upon  this  scheme  most  of  the  noble  families  in 
(Jreat  Britain  have  been  comforted;  nor  can  I 
meet  with  any  right  honourable  shepherd  tliat 
doth  not  die  and  live  again,  afler  the  manner 
of  the  aforesaid  Damon. 

Having  already  informed  my  reader  wherein 
the  knowlcdsrc  of  antiquity  may  be  serviceable, 
I  shall  now  direct  him  where  he  may  lawfully 
deviate  from  tlie  ancients.  There  are  some 
things  of  an  established  nature  in  pastoral, 
which  are  essential  to  it,  such  as  a  coimlry 
scene,  innocence,  simplicity.  Olbers  there  are 
of  a  changeable  kind,  sucli  as  habits,  customs, 
and  the  like.  The  dilfcrence  of  tlie  climate  is 
also  to  be  considered,  for  what  is  proper  in 
Arcadia,  or  even  in  Italy,  might  be  very  absurd 
in  a  colder  country,  ily.  the  same  rule,  the 
difference  of  the  soil,  of  fruits,  and  flowers,  is 
to  ba  observed.  And  in  so  fine  a  country  as 
Britain,  what  occasion  is  there  for  that  profu- 
sion of  hyacinths  and  Pa^stan  roses,  and  that 
cornucopia  of  foreign  fruits  which  the  British 
shepherds  never  heard  of?  How  much  more 
pleasing  is  tiie  following  scene  to  an  English 
reader  I 

*Tfii«'  pinro  mav  Reom  for  MTirplif»r;!s"  I-isurc  made, 

Po  lovincly  ih'-^  vUu-^  iiniU'  ili'-ir  shT'o, 

Th'  niiniiti(»n«  wooiUiiiic.  how  it  rliiiii»>  to  breathe 

Il«  haiiiiy  ffvvri'iia  aroniul  on  ntl  l)-ii'  aili! 

Till'  cifnirid  with  'jm^*  of  «h  * 'iful  I'l' ■"  tveprrad. 

Thro"  whifhtli**  h|)ri:i>MriL'  nn\\»'r  nptf  ars  Jth  head! 

Lo.  h'T*'  the  kin?  nspof  a  gnhUn  \uu\ 

M«-  \\  v'<t  with  tlai^^i-'s  whit<^,  nml  ondivp  bluet 

IFark  !  how  th''  Kniidy  C'>l'iiMch  am!  the  tlir'i.>^h, 

\Vith  Inn -t'nl  ivarlilint;-*  fill  ihal  Itrnrnh:*'  buthl 

In  pliasine  r<)nc<'rl  all  Xho  biriL^roinliirie, 

And  leinpl  us  in  iho  various  sons:  lo  jom.'  i 

The  theology  of  the  ancient  pastoral  is  so 

very  pretty,  that  it  were  pity  entirely  to  change 

it ;  but  I  think  that  part  only  is  to  be  retained 

which  is  univcraully  known,  and  the  rest  to  be 
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made  up  out  of  our  own  rustical  superstition 
of  hob-thrusheSf  fairies,  goblins,  and  witches. 
The  fairies  are  capable  of  beingr  made  very  en- 
tertaining persons,  as  they  are  described  by 
several  of  our  poets ;  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Pope : 

*  About  thi«  spriniEr  Tif  ancient  fame  «iy  tme) 
The  dapper  elves  iheir  moon-light  sports  pursue, 
Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen. 

In  circling  dance's  gambol'd  on  the  green, 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made, 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade/ 

What  hath  been  said  upon  the  difference  of 
climate,  soil,  and  theology,  reaches  the  prover- 
bial sayings,  dress,  customs  and  sports  of  shep- 
herds. The  following  examples  of  our  pastoral 
sports  are  extremely  beautiful : 

*  Whilome  did  I,  all  as  this  poplar  fair. 
Upraise  my  heedless  bead,  devoid  of  care, 
'Mong  rustic  routs  the  chief  for  waiuon  game ; 
Nor  could  they  merry  make  till  bobbin  cam**. 
Who  better  seen  than  I  in  sbepherdta'  arts, 

To  please  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses'  hearts? 

How  deAly  to  mine  oaten  reed,  so  sweet, 

Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  shift  their  feet? 

And  wlien  the  dance  was  done,  bow  would  they  yearn 

Some  well  devised  tale  from  me  to  learn  ? 

For  many  songs,  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 

To  chase  tlie  lingering  sun  adown  the  sky.' 


-O  now!  if  over,  bring 


The  laurel  green,  the  snielling  eglantine, 
And  tender  branches  from  the  mantling  viae. 
The  dewy  cowslip  that  in  meadow  grows. 
The  fountain  violet,  and  garden  ro^e: 
Your  hamlet  sir^,  and  eveiy  p»iblic  way. 
And  consecrate  to  mirth  Aibino*8  day. 
Myself  will  lavish  all  my  little  store  : 
And  deal  about  the  goblet  flowing  o>r : 
Old  Moulin  there  enhall  harp,  young  Mico  sing, 
^nd  Cuddy  dance  the  round  amidst  the  ring. 
And  Hobb'inol  his  antic  gambols  play/ 

The  reason  why  such  changes  from  the  an- 
cients should  be  introduced  is  very  obvious; 
namely,  that  poetry  being  imitation,  and  that 
imitation  being  the  best  which  deceives  the 
most  easily,  it  follows  that  we  must  take  up  the 
customs  which  are  most  familiar,  or  universally 
known,  since  no  man  can  be  deceived  or  delight- 
ed with  the  imitation  of  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 

It  is  easy  to  be  observed  that  these  rules  are 
drawn  from  what  our  countrymen  Spenser  and 
Philips  have  performed  in  this  way.  I  shall 
not  presume  to  say  any  more  of  them,  than  that 
both  have  copied  and  improved  the  beauties  of 
the  ancients,  whose  manner  of  thinking  I  would 
above  all  things  recommend.  As  far  as  our 
language  would  allow  them,  they  have  formed 
a  pastoral  style  according  to  the  Doric  of  Theo- 
critus, in  which  I  dare  not  say  they  have  ex- 
celled Virgil !  but  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the 
honour  of  our  language,  to  suppose  it  more  ca- 
jpable  of  that  pretty  rusticity  than  the  Latin. 
To  their  works  I  refer  my  reader  to  make  ob- 
servations upon  the  pastoral  style  ;  where  he 
will  sooner  find  that  secret  than  from  a  folio  of 
criticima. 
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Fortem  posce  animum- 


Juv.  Sat.  X.  357. 


Ask  of  the  gods  content  and  strength  of  mind. 

My  lady  Lizard  is  never  better  pleased  than 
when  she  sees  her  children  about  her  engaged 


in  any  profitable  discoorse.  I  fband  her  Uit 
night  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  daughters,  and 
forming  a  very  beautifiil  semicircle  mbout  the 
fire.  I  immediately  took  my  place  in  an  eSbaw 
chair,  which  is  always  lefl  empty  for  me  in  one 
corner. 

Our  conversation  fell  insensibly  opon  the 
subject  of  happiness,  in  which  every  one  of  tbe 
young  ladies  gave  her  opinion,  with  that  fiee. 
dom  and  unconcemedness  which  they  alwayi 
use  when  they  are  in  company  only  with  ti^ 
mother  and  myself. 

Mrs.  Jane  declared,  that  she  thongfat  it  the 
greatest  happiness  to  be  married  to  a  man  of 
merit,  and  placed  at 'the  head  of  a  weIl-xe|;1^ 
lated  family.  I  could  not  but  obeerve,  that  ia 
her  character  of  a  man  of  merit,  she  gave  us  a 
lively  description  of  Tom  Worthy,  who  has  kmg 
made  his  addresses  to  her.  The  sisters  did  not 
discover  this  at  first,  till  she  began  to  run  down 
fortune  in  a  lover,  and,  anaong  the  accomplisb* 
ments  of  a  man  of  merit,  imluckily  menticmed 
white  teeth  and  black  eyes. 

Mrs.  Annabella,  aRer  having  rallied  ber  sister 
upon  hbr  man  of  merit,  talked  much  of  conve. 
niences  of  life,  affluence  of  fortune,  and  easi- 
ness of  temper,  in  one  whom  she  should  pitc& 
upon  for  a  husband.  In  short,  though  the  baf> 
gage  would  not  speak  out,  I  found  the  sum  5 
her  wishes  was  a  rich  fool,  or  a  man  so  turned 
to  her  purposes,  that  she  might  enjoj  his  for- 
tune, and  insult  his  understanding. 

The  romantic  Cornelia  was  for  living  in  a 
wood  among  choirs  of  birds,  with  ^phyrs, 
echos,  and  rivulets,  to  make  up  the  cx>ncert: 
she  would  not  seem  to  include  a  husband  in  her 
scheme,^but  at  the  same  time  talked  so  j^s- 
sionately  of  cooing  turtles,  mossy  banks,  and 
beds  of  violets,  that  one  might  easily  percei^ 
she  was  not  without  thoughts  of  a  companioa 
in  her  solitudes. 

Miss  Betty  placed  her  summum  honum  in 
equipages,  assemblies,  balls,  and  birth.nights, 
talked  in  raptures  of  sir  Edward  Shallow'^s  gih 
coach,  and  my  lady  Tattle*s  rOora,  in  which  sba 
saw  company  ;  nor  would  she  have  easily  givrsk 
over,  had  she  not  observed  that  her  mother  ap. 
peared  more  serious  than  ordinary,  and  by  her 
looks  showed  that  she  did  not  approve  such  a 
redundance  of  vanity  and  impertinence. 

My  favourite,  the  Sparkler,  with  an  air  of 
innocence  and  modesty,  which  is  peculiar  to 
her,  said  that  she  never  expected  such  a  thii^ 
as  happiness,  and  that  she  thought  the  mcfit 
any  one  could  do  was  to  keep  themselves  from 
being  uneasy ;  for,  as  Mr.  Ironside  has  often 
told  us,  says  she,  we  should  endeavour  to  be 
easy  here,  and  happy  hereaflcr:  at  the  same 
time-  she  begged  me  to  acquaint  them  by  what 
rules  this  ease^of  mind,  or  if  I  would  please  to 
call  it  happiness,  is  best  attained. 

My  lady  Lizard  joined  in  the  same  requot 
with  her  youngest  daughter,  adding,  with  a 
serious  look.  The  thing  seemed  to  her  ofso  great 
consequence,  that  she  hoped  I  would,  jfbr  oooe, 
forget  they  were  all  women,  and  give  zny  real 
thoughts  of  it  with  tthe  same  justness  I  would 
use  among  a  company  of  my  own  sex.  I  com- 
plied with  her  desire,  and  communicated  my 
sentiments  to  them  on  this  subject  as  near  as  I 
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can  remember,  pretty  much  to  the  following 
purpose. 

As  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  every 
one  to  desire  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have 
spent  so  much  time  to  discover  what  happiness 
is,  and  wherein  it  chiefly  consists.  An  eminent 
writer,  named  Varro,  reckons  up  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty -eight  different  opinions 
upon  this  subject ;  and  another,  called  Lucian, 
after  having  given  us  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
notions  of  several  pbilosopliers,  end^vours  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  all  of  them,  without  esta- 
blishing any  Iking  of  his  own. 

That  which  seems  to  have  made  so  many  err 
in  this  case,  is  the  resolation  they  took  to  fix  a 
man's  happiness  to  one  determined  point ;  which 
I  conceive  cannot  be  made  up  but  by  the  con- 
currence of  several  particulars. 

I  shall  readily  allow  Virtue  the  first  place,  as 
she  is  the  mother  of  Content  It  is  this  which 
calms  our  thoughts,  and  makes  us  survey  our- 
selves with  ease  and  pleasure.  Naked  virtue, 
hawever,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man 
happy.  It  must  be  accompanied  with  at  least 
a  moderate  provision  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  not  ruffled  and  disturbed  by  bodily 
paii^s.  A  lit  of  the  stone  was  sharp  enough  to 
make  a  stoic  cry  out,  *  that  Zeno,  his  master, 
taught  him  false,  when  he  told  him  that  pain 
was  no  eviL' 

But,  besides  this,  virtue  is  so  far  from  being 
alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  happy,  that  the 
excess  of  it  in  some  particulars,  joined  to  a  soft 
and  feminine  temper,  may  oflen  give  us  the 
deepest  wounds,  and  chiefly  contribute  -to  ren- 
der us  uneasy.  I  might  instance  in  pity,  love, 
and  friendship.  In  the  twb  last  passions  it  often 
happens,  that  we  so  entirely  give  up  our  hearts, 
as  to  make  our  happiness  wholly  depend  upon 
another  person;  a  trust  for  which  no  human 
creature,  however  excellent,  can  possibly  give 
us  a  sufficient  security. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  would  be  truly 
h^py,  must,  besides  an  habitual  virtue,  attain 
to  such  a  *  strength  of  mind,*  as  to  conflne  his 
happiness  within  himself,  and  keep  it  from 
being  dependent  upon  others.  A  man  of  this 
make  will  perform  all  those  good-natured  offices 
that  could  have  been  expected  from  the  most 
bleeding  pity,  without  bein?  so  far  aflected  at 
the  common  misfortunes  or  human  life,  as  to 
disturb  his  own  repose.  His  actions  of  this 
kind  are  so  much  more  meritorious  than  an- 
other's, as  they  flow  purely  from  a  principle  of 
virtue,  and  a  sense  of  his  duty;  whereas  a  man 
of  a  softer  temper,  even  while  he  is  assisting 
another,  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to  be  re- 
lieving  himself. 

A  man  endowed  with  that '  strength  of  mind* 
I  am  here  speaking  of,  though  fce  leaves  it  to 
his  friend  or  mistress  to  make  him  still  more 
happy,  does  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  either  to 
make  him  miserable. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  also 
appear,  that  nothing  can  bo  more  weak  than  to 
place  our  happiness  in  the  applause  of  others, 
since  by  this  means  we  make  it  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ourselves.  People  of  this  humour, 
who  place  their  chief  fehcity  in  reputation  and 


applause,  are  also  extremely  subject  to  envy, 
the  most  painful  as  well  as  the  most  absurd  of 
all  passions. 

The  surest  means  to  attain  that  *  strength  of 
mind,'  and  independent  state  of  happiness  I  am 
here  recommending,  is  a  virtuous  mind  suffi- 
ciently furnished  with  ideas  to  support  solitude. 
And  keep  up  an  agreeable  conversation  with 
itself.  Learning  is  a  very  great  help  on  this 
occasion,  as  it  lays  up  an  infinite  number  of 
notions  in  the  memory,  ready  to  be  drawn  out, 
and  set  in  order  upon  any  occasion.  The  mind 
oflen  takes  the  same  pleasure  in  looking  over 
these  her  treasures,  in  augmenting  and  dispos. 
ing  them  into  proper  forms,  as  a  prince  does  in 
a  review  of  his  army. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that  as  a  mind 
thus  furnished,  feels  a  secret  pleasure  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  perfection,  and  is  de- 
lighted with  such  occasions  as  call  upon  it  to  try 
its  force,  a  lively  imagination  shall  produce  a 
pleasure  very  little  inferior  to  the  former  in 
persons  of  much  weaker  heads.  As  the  first, 
therefore,  may  not  be  improperly  called,  '  the 
heaven  of  a  wise  man,'  the  latter  is  extremely 
well  represented  by  our  vulgar  expression^ 
which  terms  it,  *  a  fool's  paradise.'  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  them,  that  as 
the  first  naturally  produces  that  strength  and 
greatness  of  mind  I  have  been  all  along  de- 
scribing as  so  essential  to  render  a  man  happy, 
the  latter  is  ruffied  and  discomposed  by  every 
accident,  and  lost  under  the  most  common  mis- 
fortune. 

It  is  this  *  strength  of  mind'  that  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  the  changes  of  fortune,  that  rises 
at  the  sight  of  danger^,  and  could  make  Alex- 
ander (in  that  passage  of  his  life  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  prince  of  Cond^,)  when  his  army 
mutinied,  bid  his  soldiers  return  to  Maqedon, 
and  tell  their  countrymen  that  tliey  had  left  their 
king  conquering  the  world ;  since  for  his  part 
he  could  not  doubt  of  raising  an  army  wherever 
he  appeared.  It  is  this  that  chiefly  exerts  itself 
when  a  man  is  most  oppressed,  and  gives  him 
always  in  proportion  to  whatever  malice  or  in- 
justice would  deprive  him  of.  It  is  this,  in 
short,  that  makes  the  virtuous  man  insensibly 
set  a  value  upon  himself,  and  throws  a  varnish 
over  his  words  and  actions,  that  will  at  last 
command  esteem,  and  give  him  a  greater  as- 
cendant over  others,  than  all  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune. 
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Friday,  AprU  17, 1713. 


"    ipse  volens,  fhcilisque  sequetur, 

Si  te  fata  vocant:  aliter  non  viribuijullis 
Vincas Virg.  Ma.  vi.  14d. 

The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 
FoUowini^r  with  ease,  if,  favour'd  by  thy  fote, 
Thou  art  foredoom'd  to  view  the  Styi^ian  stale: 
If  uut  no  labour  can  the  tree  constrain  : 
And  slrenglh  of  stubbora  arms  and  ateel  are  vain. 

Dryden. 

Having  delivered  my  thoughts  upon  pastoral 
poetry,  after  a  didactic  manner,  in  some  fore- 
going  papers,  wherein  I  have  taken  such  hints 
from  the  critics  as  I  thought  rational,  and  de- 
parted  drom  them  according  to  the  best  of  my 
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jud^n  ent,  and  substituted  others  ia  tlicir  place, 
I  shdll  close  the  whole  with  the  following  Table 
or  allegory. 

In  ancient  times  there  dwelt  in  a  pleasant 
vale  of  Arcadia  a  nian  of  very  ample  possessions, 
named  Menalcas;  who,  deriving  his  podigfrce 
from  the  god  Pan,  kept  very  strictly  up  to  Ihe 
rules  of  the  pastoral  liie,  as  it  was  in  the  gold«n 
«ge.  He  had  a  daughter,  his  only  child,  called 
Amaryllis.  She  was  a  virgin  of  a  most  enchant- 
ing beauty,  of  a  most  easy  and  uniilfcctcd  air  ; 
but  having  been  bred  up  wholly  in  the  country, 
was  bashful  to  the  last  degree.  She  had  a  voice 
that  was  exceeding  sweet,  yet  had  a  rusticity 
in  its  tone,  which,  however,  to  most  who  heard 
her  seemed  an  additional  charm.  Though  in 
her  conversation  in  general  she  was  very  enga- 
ging, yet  to  her  lovers,  who  were  numerous,  she 
was  so  coy,  that  many  left  her  in  disqust  alter 
a  tedious  court.slup,  and  matched  tiiem^clves 
where  they  were  better  received.  For  Menalcas 
had  not  only  resolved  to  take  a  son-in-law  who 
should  inviolably  maintain  the  customs  of  his 
family,  but  had  received  one  evening  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields,  a  pijte  of  an  antique  tbrm 
from  a  faun,  or  as  some  say,  from  Oberon  the 
fairy,  with  a  particular  charge  not  to  bestow  Isis 
daughter  upon  any  one  who  eonld  not  play  the 
same  tune  U]>on  it  as  at  that  time  he  entertained 
him  witii. 

When  the  time  that  he  had  designed  to  give 
her  in  marrmgo  was  near  at  hand,  lie  pulilishcd 
a  decree,  wliereby  ho  invited  the  iii»i?hhf)iiring 
youths  to  make  trial  of  this  musical  instrument, 
with  promise  tiiat  the  victor  should  possess  his 
daughter,  on  condition  tliat  the  vanquihhed 
should  submit  to  what  punishment  he  thought 
fit  to  inflict.  Those  who  were  not  j-et  discou- 
raged, and  had  high  conceits  of  their  own 
worth,  appeared  on  the  appointed  day,  in  a 
dresa  and  equipage  suitable  to  their  respective 
fancies. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  flowery  meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  stream  miirtnured  in 
many  irregular  meanders.  Th«'  sliepluTfIs  made 
a  spacious  ring  for  the  contending  lovers:  and 
in  one  part  of  it  tlicre  sat  \\\»m  a  liltle  throne  of 
turf,  under  an  arch  o*" eglantine  and  woodbines, 
the  father  of  the  maid,  and  at  his  right  hand  the 
damsel  crowned  with  roses  and  lilies.  She  wore 
a  flying  robe  of  a  sliirht  green  stuff;  siie  had 
her  sheep-hook  in  one  hand,  and  the  fatal  pipe 
in  the  other. 

The  first  who  approached  her  was  a  youth  Of 
•a  graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  diest  in 
a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Ar- 
cadia. He  wore  a  crimson  vest,  cut  indeed  after 
the  shopherd"'s  fashion,  but  so  enriched  with  em- 
-broidery,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  8[)ectators  were  diverted  from  consi- 
.^iering  the  mode  of  the  garment  by  the  dazzling 
of  the  ornaments.  His  head  was  covered  with  a 
plume  of  feathers,  and  his  sheep-hook  gflittered 
with  gold  and  enamel.  He  accosted  tho  damsel 
after  a  very  gallant  manner,  and  told  her, 
*  Madam,  you  need  not  to  consult  your  irlass  to 
adorn  yourself  to-day ;  you  may  see  the  great- 
ness of  your  beauty  in  the  number  of  your  con- 
^quests.'*     She  having  never  heard  any  compli- 

*  Vide  Foutcjielle. 


ment  so  polite,  conld  give  him  no  anawer,  hat 
presented  the  pipe.  He  applied  it  to  hia  lip^ 
and  began  a  tune  which  he  set  off  with  so  many 
graces  and  quavers,  tliat  the  shepherds  ami 
shepherdesses  (who  had  paired  themselves  m 
ord<'r  to  dance)  could  not  follow  it ;  as  indeed 
it  required  great  skill  and  regularity  of  steps, 
which  they  had  never  been  bred  to.  Moiakas 
ordered  him  to  be  stripped  of  his  costly  robes, 
and  to  be  clad  in  a  russet  weed,  and  confioed 
him  to  tend  the  flocks  in  the  vallies  for  aycv 
and  a  day. 

The  second  that  appeared  was  in  a  very  &v- 
fcrent  garb.  He  was  clothed  in  a  garment  of 
rough  goal-skins,  hie  hair  was  matted,  his  beard 
neglected  ;  in  his  person  uncouth,  and  awkirard 
in  his  gait.  He  came  up  fleering  to  the  nyinpfa, 
and  told  her,  '  he  had  hufrtred  his  lambs,  ud 
kissed  his  young  kids,  but  he  hoped  to  kiss  om 
that  was  swctter.'*  Tiic  fair  one  blushed  wiik 
modesty  and  anger,  and  prayed  .secretly  agaiuC 
hitn  as  she  gave  him  tiic  pipe.  He  snatched  it 
from  her,  hut  with  some  difficulty  made  it 
sound ;  which  was  in  such  harsh  and  jarrinf 
notes,  that  the  shepherds  cried  one  and  all  thit 
he  understood  no  music.  He  was  immediatdj 
ordered  to  the  most  craggy  parts  of  Arcadia,  lo 
keep  the  goals,  and  commanded  never  totouck 
a  pi[»e  any  more. 

The  third  that  advanced  appeared  in  clothes 
that  were  so  strait  and  uneasy  to  him,  that  b 
seemed  la  move  with  pain.  He  marched  np  la 
the  mai(i»^n  with  a  thcughtful  look  and  stalely 
pace,  and  s^iid,  *  Divine  Amaryllis,  you  wear  Ml 
those  roses  to  improve  your  beauty,  bat  to  make 
them  ashamed.^t  As  she  did  not  compreheod 
his  meaning,  she  presented  the  instrument  with- 
out reply.  The  tunfi  that  he  played  was  so  in- 
tricate and  perplexing,  that  the  shepherds  stood 
stock-still,  like  people  astonished  and  confbnnd- 
cd.  In  vain  did  he  plead  that  it  was  tlie  perfrc- 
tion  of  mu^ic,  and  composed  by  tlie  mt^t  skJIfnl 
master  in  Hesperia.  Menalcas,  finding  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  hospitably  took  compassion  on 
him,  and  delivered  him  to  an  old  shepherd,  who 
was  ordered  to  get  him  clothes  that  would  & 
him,  and  tench  him  to  speak  plain. 

The  fourth  that  stepped  forwards  was  younf 
Amynlas,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Arcadiaa 
swains,  and  secretly  beloved  by  Amaryllis.  Be 
wore  that  day  the  same  colours  as  the  maid  ftr 
whom  he  sighed.     He  moved  towards  her  with 
an  eas}'  but  unassured  air :  she  blushed  ss  he 
ramo  near  her,  and  when  she  gave  him  \ha 
fatal   present,  they  both  trembled,  but  neither 
could  speak.  Having  secretly  breathed  his  vow* 
to  the  gods,  he  poured  forth   such   uielodioof 
notes,  that  though  they  were  a  little  wild  and 
irregular,  they  filled  every  heart  with  delight 
The  swains  immediately  mingled  in  tlje  dance; 
and  the  old  shepherds  afiirmed,  that  tiiey  bad 
often  heard  such  music  by  night,  which  thej 
imagined  to  be  played  by  some  of  the  rural  dei- 
ties.   The  good  old  man  leaped  from  his  tbronf, 
and,  after  he  had  embraced  him,  presented  him 
to  his  daughter,  which  caused  a  general  tedi* 
mation 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  jofi 
they  were  surprised  with  a  very  odd  appearance. 


*  Vide  Tlieocriias. 
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A  person  in  a  blue  mantle,  crowned  witb  sedges 
and  rushes,  stepped  into  tHe  middle  of  the  rin^. 
He  had  an  angling  rod  in  his  hand,  a  pannier 
upon  his  back,  and  a  poor  meagre  wretch  in  wet 
clothes  carried  some  oysters  boioro  him.  Being 
askod,  whence  he  came,  and  wliat  he  was  ?  Ho 
told  them,  he  was  come  to  invite  Atiioryllis  frotn 
the  plains  to  the  sea-siiore,  that  his  substance 
consisted  in  sen-calves,  and  ihat  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Nereids  and  tiic  Naiads.  *  Art  thou 
acquainted  with  the  Nuiads  ?*  said  Meualcas : 
'  to  them  then  ehalt  thou  return.'  Tiie  shepherds 
immediately  huistcd  him  op  as  an  enemy  to 
Arcadia,  and  plunged  him  in  the  river,  where  he 
sank,  and  was  never  heard  of  since. 

Amyntas  and  Amaryllis  lived  a  long  and 
happy  lite,  and  governed  the  \ales  of  Arcadia. 
Their  generation  was  very  long-lived,  there 
having  been  but  four  descents  in  ahovc  two 
thousand  years.  His  heir  was  called  Theo- 
critus, who  lefl  his  dominions  to  Virgil;  Virgil 
lefl  his  to  his  son  S[icnscr ;  and  Spenser  was 
fliicceeded  by  his  eidest-born.  Philips. 
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Saturday,  ApriilS^  1713. 


Dignum  sapientc,  bonoqnp  09t. 

Hor,  Lib.  1.  Ep.  iv.  5. 

Worthy  a  wise  mani  and  a  gootl. 
I  HATE  made^t  a  rule  to  myself,  not  to  publish 
any  thing  on  a  Saturday,  but  what  shall  have 
oome   analogy  to  the  duty  of  tlie  day  ensuing. 
It  is  an  un8{K'akablo  pleasure  to  me,  that  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  time  when  I  can  observe  such  a 
law  to  myself,  and  yet  turn  my  discourse  upon 
what  is  done  at  the  playhouse.     I  hui  sure  the 
Yoader  knows  I  am  going  to  mention  the  tra- 
gedy of  Cato.  The  principal  cluiracter  is  moved 
by  no  consideration  but  respect  to  that  sort  of 
virtue,  the  sense  oi  which  is  retained  in  our 
language  under  the  word  Public  8))irit    All  re- 
gards to  his  domestic  are  wholly  laid  aside,  and 
the  h^ro  is  drawn  as  having  by  this  motive,  sub- 
dued instinct  itself,  and  taking  comfort  from  the 
distresses  of  his  family,  which  are  brought  up)n 
them  by  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty.     There  is  nothing  uttered  by  Cato 
but  what  is  worthy  the  best  of  men ;  and  the 
sentiments  which  arc  given  him  are  not  only 
the  most  warm  for  the  conduct  of  tfiis  lite,  but 
such  as  we  may  ti)ink  will  notrtocd  to  be  erased, 
but  consist  with  the  happine^•s  of  the  human 
soul  in  ..le  next.    This  illustrious  charpctrr  has 
its  proper  influence  on.  all  below  it :  the  otlicr 
Tirtuous  personaeros  are,   in   tiieir   dpirree,    as 
worthy,  and  as  exemplary,  as  the  principal ;  the 
conduct  of  the  lovers   (who  are  more  warm, 
though  more  discreet,  than  ever  yet  appeanid 
on  the  stage)  has  in  it  a  constmt  sense  of  the 
^reat  catastrophe  which  was  cxprol(>d  from  the 
approach  of  Cjrsar.     But  to  aco  tlio  modesty  of 
a  heroine,  whose  country  and  family  were  at  the 
same  time  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  pre- 
served,  while  she  breaks  out  into  the  most  tbnd 
and   open  expressions  of  her  passion  for  her 
lover,  is  an  instance  of  no  common  address. 
Again,  to  observe  the  body  of  a  gallant  young 
man  brought  l>efore  us,  who,  in  the  bloom  of  hi'^^ 
youth,  in  the  defence  of  all  that  is  good  and 
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great,  had  received  numberless  wounds  :  I  say, 
to  observe  that  this  dead  youth  is  introduced 
only  for  the  example  of  his  virtue,  and  tliat  his 
death  is  so  circumstartiatcd,  that  we  are  satis. 
lied,  for  all  his  virtuo,»it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  and  his  own  taiiiily,  that  his  warm  tem- 
piT  was  not  to  )>e  put  upon  farther  trial,  but  his 
task  of  life  eufled  while  it  was  yet  virtuous,  is 
un  employment  worthy  the  consideration  of  our 
young  Britons,  We  are  obliged  to  authors,  that 
can  do  what  ihey  will  with  us,  that  they  do  not 
f)I:jy  our  uficetions  and  passions  against  our- 
selves; but  to  make  us  so  b.  on  resigned  to  the 
death  of  Mareus,  of  whom  we  wore  so  fond,  is  a 
power  that  would  be  unfortunately  lodged  in  a 
man  without  the  love  of  virtue. 

Were  it  not  tiiat  I  speak,  on  this  occasion, 
rather  as  a  Guardian  than  a  critic,  I  could  pro- 
coed  to  the  examination  of  the  justness  of  each 
character,  and  take  notice  that  thcNumidian  ia 
as  well  drawn  as  the  Koman.  There  is  not  an 
idea  in  all  the  part  of  Syphax  which  docs  not 
apparently  arise  from  the  habits  which  grow  in 
the  njind  of  an  African;  and  the  scene  between 
Juha  and  his  general,  where  they  talk  for  and 
against  a  liberal  education,  is  full  of  instruction. 
Sypl^x  urges  all  that  can  be  said  against  phi- 
losophy, as  it  is  made  subservient  to  ill  ends,  by 
men  who  abuse  their  talents;  and  Juha  sets  the 
less  excellencies  of  activity,  labour,  patience  of 
humjer,  and  strength  of  body,  which  are  the 
admired  qualifications  of  a  Numidian,  in  their 
proper  subordination  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  mind.  But  this  play  is  so  well  recommended 
by  others,  that  I  will  not  for  that,  and  some  pri- 
vate reasons,  enlarge  any  farther.  Doctor  Garth 
has  very  agreeably  rallied  the  mercenary  traffic 
be! ween  men  and  women  of  this  age,  in  the 
epiloirue,  by  Mrs.  Porter,  who  acted  Lucia. 
And  Mr.  Pope  has*  pro  pa  red  the  audience  for  a 
new  scene  of  passion  and  transport  on  a  more 
noble  foundation  tlian  they  have  belbre  been 
entertained  with,  in  the  prologue.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  town 
by  inserting  these  two  excellent  pieces,  as 
earnests  of  the  work  itself,  which  will  be 
printed  within  few  days. 

PROLOGUE  TO  CATO,  BY  MR.  POPE. 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  WII.KS. 

To  wakr  the  soul  by  tenilcr  ?trokPR  of  art, 
Tn  lalsi'  til"  fiMii'K  an<i  to  u\v\\&  ihphoart; 
To  iiiak"  maiiUitiii  in  cdii-ri-nis  virtiio  l>nld, 
Ijvf  o"«r  «'ath  f-rino.  ami  J«*  \\\\:\\  ih-y  Iti'hold: 
Fur  lliis  tli<'  ti;iL'ir  iniisf.  flr^t  trod  th^'^lnp(>, 
roiiniiairiins  tt  ars  to  stn^am  Uiro'  overy  npc  ; 
Tyraiiis  mo  rnon"  ih«'ir  fauijrc  nature  kept, 
Anfi  !o<  sii>  viriMo  w<<nf!f'r'd  liowthoy  wept. 
Our  a-iihorNhuns  |>y  vulvar  springs  to  move 
"    Th>  h  to"?  iilory.  or  ihi'  vireirrf?  love  ; 
In  pityini!  lovp  \v«'  lint  our  wrakni^s*!*  phow, 
Aii<l  \m1'I  atnltitiiin  \\tA\  (!»•^f>rvt■!»  its  wor>. 
U  If  ti  a-.-i  ^ hall  \\t}\v  firm  h  nior*^  e<'n'ronp  ranse, 
F'"rh  t  >a!.-  n^  jialriol'--  fli*I  fur  dynic  Ihvh; 
III' In:!- >'  tir  lir  ri-l  w  i!li  aiirii-nt  ardour  riK»». 
An  '  call'  f"tth  Koma-i  I'-Mps  t'n  in  JUilisli  vycm\ 
Airt:i.'r  )>if—^^"(l  in  h  unan  viiajv  h"  drawn, 
What  Plaf-.tii  i.iL'lil.  and  eoo-liU.' Cato  \va«. 
N'lroiTi'Mon  'hi  -it  to  y.'i'T  fi'ilit  di»«plnvj»; 
But  V  lial  with  pi  -nsiirf  Fleavin  iissi-lf  .-urvrys, 
A  bra\i'  man  ftrnssilinff  in  the  Rlorin!«  of  fate. 
And  ci<  atly  fallinj;  with  a  faJlini?  slate. 
While  Call)  jrivr^  f.:«  litTlo  'cnJiTe  lawH, 
What  bo'-m  h-ir    r.ot  in  hiscotinlry's cauie? 
V/iio  f/'^h:  n  a  I  but  onvics  every  deed  I 
Who  h.'ars  him  gr.  an,  and  docs  not  wish  to  hlead? 
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£v'n  when  proud  Caaar,  'midst  triumphal  can, 
Tbe  spoils  of  nations,  aod  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Ignobly  %'aiu,  aud  itnpotently  great, 
E&owM  Rome  her  Cato'a  figure  drawn  in  state ; 
As  her  dead  father'^  rcv'reiid  image  past. 
The  pomp  was  darken 'd,  a^d  the  day  o'ercast, 
The  triumph  ce.os'd— tears  gu»h*d  from  ev'ry  eye, 
The  world's  great  victor  passed  unheeded  by; 
Her  last  goo<i  ninn  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 
And  honoured  Csisar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 
Britons  attend  [  be  worth  like  this  approv'd, 
And  show  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  hon«)si  scorn  the  flrtst-fain'd  Cato  vieWd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  subdued. 
Our  scene  precariously  subsif^ts  too  long 
Ou  French  translation  and  Italian  song : 
Bare  to  have  sense  yottrsclves,  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warard  with  your  own  native  rage : 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  ear, 

As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdained  to  hear. 

t 

EPILOGUE  TO  CATO,  BY  DR.  GARTH. 
BrOK£N  BY  MRS.  PORTER. 


\ 


What  odd  fontastid  things  we  women  do ! 
Who  would  not  listen  when  vouhg  lovers  woo? 
What  I  die  a  maid  yet  have  the  choice  of  two  I 
Ladies  are  often  cruiri  to  their  cost : 
To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most. 
Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weigh'd  ; 
Too  oft  they  're  canocl'd,  tho'  in  ton  vents  made. 
Would  you  rsvenge  such  rash  resolves— you  may  i 
Be  spiteful— and  Believe  the  thing  we  say ;  > 

We  hate  you  when  you*ro  easily  said  Nay.   ^    > 
How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fbars; 
Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 
Our  hearts  are  formed  as  you  yourselves  wouU  choose. 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse: 
We  ^ive  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell ; 
He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 
The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix ; 
'TIS  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 
Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursne 
Those  lively  lessons  we  have  learned  from  you ; 
Your  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms ; 
But  wicked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  charms : 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thintf  you  hate, 
To  swell  in  show,  and  be  a  wretch  in  state! 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow  i 
Ev'n  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now : 
There  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive : 
Bhe  is  no  goddess  who  has  naught  to  give. 
Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  soul  sincere; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvyM  thinjrs.. 
And  crowns  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feertranspnrt  in  its  chains; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal ; 
Virtue  again  to  his  bright  station  climb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time: 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  every  Lucia  And  a  Cato's  son. 


No.  34.] 


Monday,  April  20, 1713. 


Mores  multorem  vidit- 


Hot.  Am  Poet.  ver.  143. 
He  Biany  wen  and  many  manners  saw. 

It  18  a  most  vexatiovB  thing  to  on  old  man, 
who  endeavours  to  square  bis  notions  by  reason, 
and  to  talk  from  reflection  and  experience,  to 
fall  in  with  a  circle  of  young  ladies  at  their  af- 
ternoon tea4able.  This  happened  very  lately 
to  be  my  fate.  The  conversation,  for  the  first 
half.hour,  was  so  vory  rambling,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say 'what  was  talked  of,  or  who  spoke  least 
to  the  purpose.  The  various  motions  of  the 
fan,  the  tosstngs  of  the  head,  intermixed  with 
all  the  pretty  kinds  of  laughter,  made  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  discourse.    At  last,  this 


modish  way  of  shining  and  bemg  irittj,  seUled 
into  something  likd  conversation,  and  the  talk 
ran  upon  *  fine  gentlemen.*  From  the  sevnal 
characters  that  were  given,  and  the  ezeeptions 
that  were  made,  as  this  or  that  gentleman  bap. 
pened  to  be  named,  I  found  that  a  lady  w  not 
difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  that  the  tovn  swarms 
with  fine  gentlemen.  A  nimble  pair  of  hcek, 
a  smooth  complexion,  a  full-bottom  wig,  a  laced 
shirt,  an  embroidered  suit,  a  pair  of  fringed 
glov«8,  a  bat  and  feather;  any  one  or  more  of 
these  and  the  like  accomplishments  ennobles  a 
man,  and  raises  him  above  the  vulgar,  in  a  fe- 
male  imarination.  On  tbe  contrary,  a  modest 
serious  beliaviour,  a  plain  dress,  a  thick  pair  of 
shoes,  a  leathern  belt,  a  waistcoat  not  lined  with 
silk,  and  such  like  imperfections,  degrade  a 
man,  and  are  so  many  blots  in  his  eseotchean. 
I  could  not  forbear  Bmiling  at  one  of  tbe  pret* 
tiest  and  liveliest  of  this  gay  assembly,  whe 
excepted  to  the  gentility  t>f  sir  William  Hearty, 
because  he  wore  a  frieze  coat,  and  Ineakfasted 
upon  toast  and  ale.  I  pretended  to  admire  the 
fineness  of  her  taste ;  and  to  strike  in  with  her 
in  ridiculing  tliose  awkward  Jiealthy  gentlemea 
that  seem  to  make  nourishment  tne  chief  end 
of  eating.  *  I  gave  her  an  account  of  an  faoMst 
Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  (when  I  was  a 
traveller)  used  to  invite  his  acquaintance  it 
Paris  to  break  their  fast  with  hira  npon  coU 
•roast  beef  and  mimi.  There  w»b,  I  remember, 
a  little  French  marquis,  who  was  often  plassod 
to  rally  him  unmercifully  upon  beef  and  poddiag, 
of  wnich  our  countryman  would  despatch  a 
pound  or  two  with  great  alacrity,  while  his  an- 
tagonist was  piddluig  at  a  mushroom,  or  the 
haunch  of  a  frog.  I  oould  perceive  tbe  lady 
was  pleased  with  what  I  said,  and  we  parted 
very  good  friends,  by  virtue  of  a  maxam  I  al- 
ways observe.  Never  to  contradict  or  ressoo 
with  a  sprightly  female.  I  went  home,  howew, 
full  of  a  great  many  serious  reflections  npsn 
what  had  passed,  and  though,  in  oomplaisanee 
I  disguised  my  sentiments,  to  keep  up  tbe  good 
humour  of  my  fair  companions,  and  to  avoid 
being  looked  upon  as  a  testy  old  fellow,  yet  out 
of  the  good-will  I  bear  to  the  sex,  and  to  |m> 
vent  for  the  future  their  being  impoaed  upon  by 
counterfeits,  I  shall  give  them  the  distinguish* 
ing  marks  of  *  a  true  fine  gentleman.* 

When  a  good  artist  would  express  any  rs- 
markable  character  in  sculpture,  be  endeavoon 
to  work  up  his  iigure  into  all  the  perfectnos 
his  imagination  can  form ;  and  to  imitate  not 
so  much  what  is,  as  what,  may  or  ought  to  be. 
I  shall  follow  their  example,  in-the  idea  I  an 
going  to  trace  out  of  a  fine  gentleman,  by  §•- 
semUing  together  such  qualifioationB  assesB 
requisite  to  make  the  character  complete.  In 
order  to  this  I  shall  premise  in  general,  that  fay 
a  fine  gentleman  I  mean  a  man  completely 
qualified  as  well  for  the  service  and  good,  as  fer 
the  ornament  and  deligbt  of  society.  When  I 
consider  the  frame  of  mind  peculiar  to  a  ^tte- 
man,  I  suppose  it  graced  with  all  the  digni^ 
and  elevation  of  spirit  that  human  natoie  is 
capable  of.  To  this  I  would  have  joined  a  clear 
understanding,  a  reason  free  from  prejudice,  i 
steady  judginent,  and  an  extenaive  knowledge. 
When  I  think  of  the  heart  of  a  gentkmaa,  1 
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iioagine  it  finn  and  intrepid,  void  of  &1]  inordi- 
nate paasions,  and  fbll  of  tenderness,  compaa- 
non,  and  benevolence.  When  I  view  the  fine 
^ntleman  with  regard  to  bis  manners,  me- 
thinks  I  see  him  modest  without  bashfulness, 
frank  and  affable  without  impertinence,  obliging 
and  complaisant  without  servility,  cheerful  and 
in  food  humour  without  noiee.  These  amiable 
4)ualitie8  are  not  easily  obtained-;  neither  are 
there  many  men  that  have  a  genius  to  excel 
this  way.  A  finished  gentleman  is  perhaps  the 
most  oncopmon  of  all  the  great  characters  in 
life.  Besides  the  natural  endowments  with 
whieh  this  distinguished  man  is  to  be  born,  he 
must  run  through  a  long  series  of  education. 
Before  he  makes  his  appearance  and  shines  in 
the  world,  he  must  be  principled  in  religion,  in. 
Btracted  in  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  led  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  polite  arts  and  sciences. 
He  should  be  no  stranger  to  courts  and  to  camos; 
lie  must  travel  to  open  his  mind,  to  enlarge  bis 
views,  to  learn  the  policies  and  interests  of 
foreign  states,  as  well  as  to  fashion  and  polish 
himself^  and  to  get  clear  of  national  prejudices, 
of  which  every  country  has  its  share.  To  all 
these  more  essential  improvements,  he  must 
net  forget  to  add  the  fashionable  ornaments  of 
life,  such  as  are  the  langna|res  and  the  bodily 
exercises  most  in  vogue ;  neither  would  I  ha,ve 
him  think  even  dress  itself  beneath  his  notice. 

It  is  no  very  nncommon  thing  in  the  world 
to^  meet  with  men  of  probity  ;  there  are  like. 
wise  a  great  many  men  of  honour  to  be  found. 
Men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and  men  of  let- 
ters are  frequent;  but  a  true  fine  gentleman  is 
what  one  seldom  sees.    Qe  is  properly  a  com- 

Ennd  of  the  various  good  qualities  that  embel- 
h  mankind.  As  the  great  poet  animates  all 
tbq  different  parts  of  learning  by  the  force  of 
his  genius,  and  irradiates  ajl  the  compass  of  his 
knowledge  by  the  lustre  and  brightness  of  his 
imagination ;  so  all  the  great  and  solid  perfec- 
tions of  li&  appear  in  the  finished  gentleman, 
with  a  beautiful  gloss  and  varnish ;  every  thing 
hm  says  or  does  is  accompanied  with  a  manner 
ivr  rather  a  charm,  that  draws  the  admiration 
and  good-will  of  every  beholder. 

▲DVEBTUEMENT. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  famaU  readers. 

N.  B.  The  gilt  chariot,  the  diamond  ring,  the 
^old  snuff-box,  and  brocade  sword-knot,  are  no 
essential  parts  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  but  may  be 
used  by  him,  provided  ne  casts  his  eye  upon 
them  but  onoe  a-day. 


No.  35.] 
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O  viue  Fhilosophia  dux,  virtutis  indagatriz !    Cieero. 

0  philoBopby,  tbou  guide  of  lilb,  and  diticoverer  of  virtue. 

*  7h  Nestor  Ironside^  Esquire. 

*  Sir, — I  am  a  man  who  have  spent  great  part 
of  that  time  in  rambling  through  foreign  conn- 
tries  which  young  gentlemen  usually  pass  at 
the  university  ;  by  which  course  of  life,  although 

1  have  acquired  no  small  insight  into  the  man- 


ners  and  conversation  of  men,  yet  I  could  not 
make  proportionable  advances  in  the  way  of 
science  and  speculation.  In  my  return  through 
France,  as  I  was  one  day  setting  forth  tliis  my 
case  to  a  certain  gentleman  of  that  nation,  with 
whom  I  had  contracted  a  friendship  ;  after  some 
pause,  he  conducted  me  into  his  closet,  and 
opening  a  little  amber  cabinet,,  took  from  thence 
a  small  box  of  snuff,  which  he  said  was  given 
him  by  an  uncle  of  his,  the  author  of  The  Voy- 
age  to  the  World  of  Descartes ;  and,  with  many 
professions  of  gratitude  and  affection,  made  me 
a  present  of  it,  telling  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  knew  no  readier  way  to  furnish  and 
adorn  a  mind  with  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  than  that  same  snuff  rightly  applied. 

**  You  must  know,'*  said  he,  "  that  Descartes 
was  the  first  who  discovered  a  certain  part  of 
the  brain,  called  by  anatomists  the  Pineal 
Gland,  to  be  the  immediate  receptacle  of  tli« 
soul,  where  she  is  affected  with  all  sorts  of  per- 
ceptions, and  exerts  all  her  operations  by  the 
intercourse  of  the  animal  spirits  which  run 
through  the  nerves  that  are  thence  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  body."  He  added,  "  that  the 
same  philosopher  having  considered  the  body  as 
a  machine,  or  piece  of  clock-work,  which  per- 
formed ail  the  vital  operations  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  will,  began  to  think  a  way  may 
be  found  out  for  separating  the  soul  for  some 
time  from  the  body,  without  any  injury  to  the 
latter ;  and  that,  auer  much  meditation  on  that 
subject^  the  above-mentioned  virtuoso  composed 
the  snuff  he  then  gave  me ;  which,  if  taken  in  a 
certain  quantity,  would  not  fail  to  disengage 
my  soul  from  my  body.  Your  soul  (conti/>ued 
he)  being  at  liberty  to  transport  herself  with  a 
thought  wherever  she  pleases,  may  enter  into 
the  pineal  gland  of  the  roost  learned  philosopher, 
and  being  so  placed,  become  spectator  of  all  the 
ideas  in  liis  mind,  which  would  instruct  her  in 
a  much  less  time  than  the  uRual  methods."  I 
returned  him  thanks,  and  accepted  his  present, 
and  with  it  a  paper  of  directions. 

*  You  may  imagine  it  was  no  small  improve- 
ment and  diversion,  to  pass  my  time  in  the 
pineal  glands  of  philosophers,  poets,  beaux,  ma- 
thematicians, ladies,  and  statesmen.  One  while 
to  trace  a  theorem  in  mathematics  through  a 
long  labyrinth  of  intricate  turns,  and  subtleties 
6f  thought ;  another  to  be  conscious  of  the  sub- 
lime ideas  and  comprehensive  views  of  a  phi- 
losopher, without  any  fatigue  or  wasting  of  my 
own  spirits.  Sometimes  to  wander  through 
perfumed  groves,  or  enameled  meadows,  in  the 
fancy  of  a  poet;  at  others  to  be  present  when  a 
battle  or  a  storm  raged,  or  a  glittering  palace 
rose  in  his  imagination;  or  to  behold  3ie  plea- 
sures of  a  country  life,  the  passion  of  a  generous 
love,  or  the  warmth  of  devotion  wrought  up  to 
rapture.  Or  (to  ubc  the  words  of  a  very  inge- 
nious  author)  to 

*  Behold  the  raptnroD  which  a  writor  j;now9, 
When  in  his  bn?ast  a  vein  of  fancy  sIowb, 
Behold  his  business  while  he  works  the  mine, 
Behold  his  temper  when  be  sean  it  shine.* 

B$say  on  the  different  Styles  of  Poetry. 

*  These  gave  me  inconceivable  pleasure.  Nor 
was  it  an  unpleasant  entertainment,  sometimes 
to  descend  from  these  sublime  and  magnificent 
ideas  to  the  importinencos  of  a  beau,  the  dry 
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schemes  of  a  cofTee-hoase  politician,  or  the  ten- 
der  images  in  the  mind  of  a  young  lady.  And, 
as  in  order  to  frame  a  right  idea  of  human  hap. 
piness,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  various  manners  wherein  men  of  differ- 
ent  pursuits  were  affected,  I  one  day  entered 
into  the  pineal  gland  of  a  certain  person,  who 
aeemed  very  fit  to  give  me  an  insight  into  all 
that  which  constitutes  the  happiness  ofhim  who 
is  called  a  Man  of  Pleasure.  But  I  found  irty- 
self  not  a  littio  disappointed  in  my  notion  of  the 
pleasures  which  attend  a  voluptuary,  who  has 
shaken  off  the  restraints  of  reason. 

•His  intellectuals,   I    observed,  were  grown 
unserviceable  by  too  liltlc  use,  and   his  senses 
were  decayed  and  worn  out  by  too  mueh.  That 
perfect  inaction  of  the  higher  powers  prevented 
appetite  in  prompting  him  to  sensual  gratifica- 
tions; an'l  the  outrunning  natural  appetite  pro- 
duced a  loathing  instead  of  a  pleasure.    1  there 
beheld  the  intemperate  cravings  of  youth,  with- 
out the  enjoyments  of  it ;  and  the  weakness  of 
old  age,  without  its  tranquillity.      Wlien  the 
passions  were  toaxed  and  roused  by  some  pow- 
erful object,  the  effect  was  not  to   dpli2:ht  or 
sooth  the  mind,  but  to  torture  it  between  the 
returning  extremes  of  appetites,  and  satiety.     I 
aaw  a  wretch  racked  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
painful  remembrance  of  past  miscarriasfes,  a 
distaste  of  the  present  objects  that  solicit  his 
senses,  and  a  secret  dread  of  futurity.     And  I 
could  see  no  manner  of  relief  or  cosiifort  in  the 
soul  of  this  miserable  nlan,  but  what  consisted 
in  preventing  his  cure,  by  inflaming  his  pas- 
sions, and  suppressing  his  reason.     But  though 
it  must  be  owned  he  had  almost  quenched  that 
light  which  his  Creator  had  set  up  in  his  soul, 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  I  observed  at  cer- 
tain seasons  frequent  flashes  of  remorse  strike 
through  the  gloom,  and  interrupt  that  satisfac- 
tion  he  enjoyed  in  hiding  his  own  deformities 
from  himself. 

•  I  was  also  present  at  the  original  formation 
or  production  of  a  certain  book  in  the  mind  of  a 
free-thinker,  and  believing  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  let  you  into  the  secret  manner  and 
internal  principles  by  which  that  phenomenon 
was  formed,  I  shall  in  my  next  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  it  I  am,  in  the  meantime,  your  most 
obedient  bumble  servant, 

'  ULYSSES  COSMQPOLITA.' 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has  lately  received  out  of 
France  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight  of  this 
philosophical  snuff,  and  gives  notice  that  he  will 
make  use  of  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  real 
from  the  professed  sentiments  of  all  persons  of 
eminence  in  court,  city,  town,  and  country. 
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Wedneadatj,  April  22,  1713. 


Puniea  se  ijiiaDtis  attollet  gloria  rebus ! 

Vtrg.  J£i\.  iv.  49. 

What  rebus's  exalt  the  pannic  Hime ! 

The  gentleman  who  doth  me  the  favour  to 
write  the  following  letter,  saith  as  much  for  him- 
self as  the  thing  will  bear.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  find,  that  in  his  Apology  for  Punning 


he  onl^  celebratei  the  art,  as  it  is  a  paitof  eoo- 
versation.  I  look  upon  premeditated  quibbles, 
and  puna  committed  to  the  press,  as  unpardoQ- 
able  crimes.  There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
twixt these  and  the  starts  in  common  discoone, 
as  betwixt  casual  rencounters,  and  murder  with 
malice  prepense. 

*  To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esquire, 

*  ^IR, — I  have  from  your  writings  conoeiTed 
such  an  opinion  of  your  benevolence  to  mankind, 
that  I  trust  you  will  not  suffer  any  art  to  be 
vilified  which  helps  to  polish  and  adorn  as.  I 
do  not  know  any  bort  of  wit  that  hath  been  used 
so  reproachfully  as  the  Pun:  and  X  persoade 
myself  that  I  shall  merit  your  esteem,  by  re. 
commending  it  to  your  protection ;  since  there 
can  be  no  greater  glory  to  a  generous  soul,  thta 
to  succour  the  distrest.  I  shall,  therefore,  with, 
out  farther  preface,  offer  to  your  consideratioQ 
the  following  Modest  Apology  for  Punning; 
wherein  I  shall  make  use  of  no  double  meaninft 
or  equivocations :  since  I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  give  it  any  other  praises  than  truth  and  cem- 
mon  sense,  its  professed  enemies  are  forced  to 
grant. 

*■  In  order  to  make  this  a  uecful  work,  I  shall 
state  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pun,  I  shaH 
discover  the  advantages  that  flow  from  it,  the 
n}oral  virtues  that  it  produces,  and  the  tendency 
that  it  hath  to  promote  vigour  of  body  and  eue 
of  mind. 

*  The  pun  is  defined  by  one,  who  seems  to  be 
no  well-wisher  to  it,  to  be  "  A  conceit  arising 
from  the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the 
sound,  but  differ  in  the  sense.*'  Now  if  this  be 
the  essence  of  the  pun,  liow  great  must  we  alkm 
the  dignity  of  it  to  be,  when  we  consider  that  it 
takes  in  most  of  the  considerable  parts  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  is  it  not  mo^t  certain,  that  all  learned 
disputes  are  rather  about  sounds  than  sense? 
Are  not  the  controversies  of  divines  about  the 
different  interpretations,  of  terms  7  Are  not  the 
disputations  of  philosophers  about  words,  and 
all  their  pompous  distinctions  only  so  many  on* 
ravellings  of  double  meanings  ?  Who  ever  lost 
his  estate  in  Westminster-hall,  but  complained 
that  he  was  quibbled  out  of  his  right  ?  or  what 
monarch  ever  broke  a  treaty,  but  by  virtue  of 
equivocation  7  In  short,  so  great  is  the  exoeU 
Icnce  of  this  art,  so  diffusive  its  influence,  that 
when  I  go  into  a  library,  I  soy  to  myself^  **  What 
volumes  of  puns  do  I  behold  !**  W^hen  I  look 
upon  the  men  of  business,  I  cry  out,  "  How  pow- 
erful is  the  tribe  of  the  quibblcrs  I"  When  I  see 
statesmen  and  ambassadors,  I  reflect,  *'  How 
splendid  the  equipage  of  th?  quirk !  in  what 
pomp  do  the  punsters  ap|)ear  I" 

*  But  as  there  are  serious  puns,  such  as  I  hsTS 
instanced  in,  so  likewise  there  are  punsoomiciL 
These  arc  what  I  would  recommead  to  my 
countrymen  ;  which  I  shall  do  by  displaying 
the  rid  vantages  flowing  from  them. 

'The  first  advantage  of  punning  is,  that  it 
gives  us  the  compass  of  our  own  language.  This 
is  very  obvious.  For  the  great  bustne»8  of  the 
punster  is  to  hunt  out  the  several  words  in  our 
tongue  that  agree  in  sound,  and  have  varioos 
signiBcations.  By  this  means  he  will  likewise 
enter  into  tlie  nicety  of  spelling,  an  accomplish- 
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ment  regarded  only  by  middling  people,  mnd 
mQch  neglected  by  persone  of  great  and  no  qua- 
lity. This  error  may  produce  unnecessary  fb- 
iioe  amongst  grammarians  yet  unborn.  But  to 
proceed.  A  man  of  learning  bath,  in  this  man- 
ner of  wit,  great  advantages ;  as  indeed,  what 
advantages  do  not  flow  t rem  learning  ?  If  the 
pun  fails  in  English,  he  may  have  s{)eedy  re- 
course te  the  Latin,  or  the  Greek,  and  so  on.  I 
have  known  wonders  performed  by  this  secret. 
I  have  heard  the  French  assisted  by  the  Ger- 
tnan,  the  Dutch  niinoie  with  the  Italian,  atid 
where  the  jingle  hath  seeniod  desperate  in  the 
Greek,!  have  known  it  revive  in  the  Hebrew. 
My  friend  Pick  Babel  hath  oJ'ten,  to  show  his 
parts,  started  a  conceit  at  tfie  equinoctial,  and 
pursued  it  through  all  the  dc^rcfs  of  latitude ; 
and,  afler  he  had  punned  round  the  globe,  hath 
flat  down  like  Ah'xandiT,  and  mourned  that  he 
had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

•Another  advuntaire  in  punning  is,  that  it 
ends  disputes,  or,  what  is  all  one,  puns  comical 
destroy  puns  serious.  Any  in:in  that  drinks  a 
bottle  knows  very  well,  that  about  twelve,  peo- 
ple that  do  not  kiss,  or  cry,  arc  apt  to  debate. 
This  often  occasions  heats  and  heart-biirnini^'-s, 
unless  one  of  the  disputants  vouchsales  to  end 
the  matter  with  a  joke.  How  ot"ten  have  Aris- 
totle  and  Cartcsius  been  reconciled  by  a  merry 
conceit!  how  often  have  whi<rs  and  tories  shook 
hands  overa  quibble  !  and  the  cbishing.of  swords 
been  prevented  by  the  Jiuj^liMij  of  words! 

*  Attention  of  mind  is  another  benefit  enjoyed 
by  punsters.  This  is  discoverable  from  the  per- 
petual  gape  of  the  company  where  they  are,  and 
the  earnest  desire  to  know  what  was  snoken 
last,  if  a  word  e-scapes  any  one  at  the  table.  I 
must  add,  that  quick  apprehension  is  required 
in  the  hearer,  readily  to  take  honie  things  wliich 
mre  very  far-fetched;  as  likewise  jT-rcat  vivacity 
in  the  performer,  to  reconcile  distant  and  ever. 
hostile  ideas  by  the  mere  mimicry  of  words,  and 
energy  of  sound. 

*  Mirth  or  good-humour  is  the  la«»t  advantaq^e, 
that,  out  of  a  million,  I  shill  [)roduce  to  reroni- 
mend  punning.  Bnt  this  will  more  naturally 
fail  in  when  I  come  to  demonstrate  its  opt^ration 
upon  the  mind  and  body.  I  shall  now  discover 
what  moral  virtues  it  promotes;  and  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  instancing  in  those  which 
every  reader  will  allow  of. 

*  A  punster  is  adorned  with  humility.  This 
our  adversaries  will  not  deny ;  because  they  hold 
it  to  be  a  condescension  in  any  man  to  triile,  as 
they  arrogantly  call  it,  with  words.  I  unist, 
however,  confess,  for  my  own  share,  I  never 
punned  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart,  nor  did  I 
ever  know  one  of  our  fraternity,  that  seemed  to 
be  troubled  with  the  thirst  of  t; lory. 

'  The  virtue  called  urbanity  by  the  moralists, 
or  a  courtly  behaviour,  is  much  cultivated  by 
this  science.  For  the  whole  spirit  of  urbanity 
consists  in  a  desire  to  please  the  company,  and 
what  else  is  the  design  of  the  punster?  Accord. 
inffly  wo  find  such  bursts  of  laughter,  such  nu'i-' 
tationsofthe  sides,  such  contortions  of  the  limb^^, 
such  earnest  attempts  to  recover  the  dying  laugh, 
each-  transport  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  equivo- 
eating  aMomblies,  as  men  of  common  sense  are 
amued  at,  and  own  they  never  felt 


*  Bat  nothing  more  displays  itself  in  the  pun* 
ster,  than  justice,  the  queen  of  all  the  virtues. 
At  the  qniobling  board  every  performer  hath  its 
due.  The  soul  is  struck  at  once,  and  the  body 
recognizes  the  merit  of  each  joke,  tjy  sudden 
and  coinical  emotions.  Indeed  how  should  it 
be  otherwise,  where  not  only  words  but  even 
syllables  have  justice  done  tliem  ;  where  no  man 
invades  the  ritrht  of  another,  but,  with  perfect 
innocence  and  good-nature,  takes  as  much  de« 
ligiit  in  his  neij^hbnur's  joy  as  in  his  own  ? 

*  From  what  hath  been  advanced,  it  will  easi- 
ly appear,  that  this  science  contributes  to  ease 
of  body,  and  serenity  of  mind.  Yott  have  in  a 
iortner  precaution,  advised  your  hectical  ruad* 
ers  to  associate  with  those  of  our  brotherhood, 
who  are,  for  tiic  most  part,  of  a  corpulent  make, 
and  a  round  vacant  countenance.  It  is  natural 
the  next  mornin^f,  alter  a  merriment,  to  reflect 
how  we  behaved  ourselves  the  night  before :  and 
I  appeal  to  any  one,  whethei^it  will  not  occasion 
T^reater  peace  of  mind  to  consider,  that  he  hath 
only  been  wagijlg  harniloss  war  with  words, 
than  if  he  had  stirred  his  brother  to  wrath, 
grieved  the  soul  of  his  ncit/hbour  by  calumny, 
or  increased  his  own  wealth  by.  fraud.  As  for 
healtli  of  body,  I  look  upon  punning  as  a  nos- 
trum, a  Mfdirina  (iymnastxca^  that  throws  off 
all  th'^  bad  humours,  and  occasions  such  a  brisk 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  keeps  the  lamp  of 
life  in  a  clear  and  constant  flame.  I  speak,  as 
all  physicians  ous»ht  to  do,  from  experience*  A 
friend  of  niirje,  who  had  the  ague  this  spring, 
was,  after  the  failing  of  several  medicines  and 
charm**,  advised  by  mo  to  enter  into  a  course  of 
quibbling.  He  threw  his  electuaries  out  at  his 
window,  and  took  Abracadabra  off  from  his 
neck,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  punning  upon 
that  long  rnai»ical  word,  threw  himself  into  a 
fine  brcathiriGf  sweat,  and  a  quiet  sleep.  He  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery^  and  says  plea- 
santly, he  is  lr<;s  obli^rod  to  the  Jesuits  for.thcir 
{lowd'-r,  than  for  tin  ir  equivocation. 

'  Sir,  this  is  my  Modest  Apolcjjy  for  Punning  j 
which  I  was  the  niorecncourafrcd  to  undertake, 
bec.iuse  we  have  a  learned  ntii\Orsity  where  it 
is  in  rcqu'^f't,  and  I  ain  told  that  a  famous  club 
hath  e^iven  it  protection.  If  this  meets  with  cn- 
coTiraacriicnt,  I  shall  write  a  vindication  of  the 
rebus,  and  do  justice  to  the  conundrum.  I  have 
indeed  looked  [»hilosophically  into  their  natures, 
and  made  a  sort  of  Arhor  Porphyriana  of  the 
several  subordinitions  and  divisions  of  low  wit. 
This  the  ladies  perhaps  may  not  understand; 
bnt  I  shall  thereby  eive  the  beau  an  opportunity 
of  showiiisf  their  learning.  I  am,  sir,  with  great 
respect,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant.* 


No.  37.] 


Thursday,  Apiil  33, 1713. 


Me  dnoc  damnosas  hoininos  cnrnpescite  curas. 

Urid.  Ri'ni,  Ainor.  ver.  69. 

L»arn,  moiiaU.  from  my  prp<v»pts  tocontroul 
The  furious  pas>ioim  thnl  di.-«lurb  the  soul. 

It  is  natural  for  an  old  ^man  to  be  fond  of 
such  entertainments  as  revive  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  agreeable  impressions  made  upon  it  in 
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his  youth :  the  Mt  of  wits  and  beauties  he  wts  | 
first  acquainted  with,  the  balls  and  drawing- 
rooms  in  which  he  made  an  a^eeable  figure, 
the  music  and  actors  he  heard  and  saw  when 
his  life  was  fresh,  and  his  spirits  ^gorous  and 
quick,  have  usually  the  preference  in  his  esteem 
to  any  succeeding  pleasures  that  present  tht:m> 
iselves  when  his  taste  is  grown  more  languid. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  never  see  a  picture  of  sir 
Peter  Lely*s,  who  drew  so  many  of  my  first 
friends  and  acquaintance,  without  a  sensible  de- 
light ;  and  I  am  in  raptures  when  I  reflect  on 
the  compositions  of  the  famous  Mr.  Henry  Laws, 
long  before  Italian  music  was  introduced  into 
our  nation.  Above  all,  1  am  pleased  in  observ- 
ing  that  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  which  in 
my  youthfiil  days  have  so  firequently  filled  my 
eyes  with  tears,  hold  their  rank  still,  and  are  the 
great  support  of  onr  theatre*  * 

It  was  with  this  agveable  prepossession  of 
mind,  I  wont  some^time  ago,  to  see  the  old  tra- 
gedy  of  Othello,  and  took  my  female  wards  with 
roe,  having  promised  them  a  little  before  to  car. 
ry  them  to  the  first  play  of  Sbakspeare*s  which 
should  be  acted.  Mrs.  Cornelia  who  is  a  great 
reader,  and  never  fails  to  peruse  the  play-bills, 
which  are  brought  to  her  every  day,  gave  me 
notice  of  it  early  in  the  morning.  When  I  came 
to  my  lady  Lizard's  at  dinner,  I  found  the  young 
folks  all  drest,  and  expecting  the  performance 
of  my  promise.  I  went  with  them  at  the  pro- 
per  time,  placed  them  together  in  the  boxes,  and 
myself  by  them  in  a  corner  seat  As  I  have  the 
chief  scenes  of  the  play  by  heart,  I  did  not  look 
much  on  the  stage,  but  formed  to  myself  a  new 
satisfaction  in  keeping  an  eye  on  the  faces  of  my 
little  audience,  and  observing,  as  it  were  by  re- 
flection, the  different  passions  of  the  play  repre- 
sented in  their  countenances.  Mrs.  Betty  told 
us  the  names  of  several  persons  of  distinction, 
as  they  took  their  places  in  the  boxes,  and  en- 
tertaihed  us  with  the  history  of  a  new  marriage 
or  two  till  the  curtain  drew  up.  I  soon  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Jane  was  touched  with  the  love  of 
Desdemona,  and  in  a  concern  to  see  how  she 
would  come  off  with  her  parents.  Annabella 
had  a  rambling  ey^,  and  for  some  time  was 
more  taken  up  with  observing  what  gentleman 
looked  at  her,  and  with  critigising  the  dress  of 
the  ladies,  than  with  any  thing  that  passed  on 
the  stage.  Mrs.  Cornelia,  who  I  have  oflen  said 
IS  addicted  to  the  study  of  romances,  commend- 
ed that  speech  in  the  play  in  which  Othello  men- 
tions his  *  hair-breadth  scapes  in  th*  imminent 
deadly  breach,'  and  recites  his  travels  and  ad- 
ventures with  which ~hc  had  captivated  the  heart 
of  Desdemona.  The  Sparkler  looked  several 
times  frighted ;  and  as  the  distress  of  tlie  play 
was  heightened,  their  diflierent  attention  was 
troUccted,  and  fixed  wholly  on  the  stage,  till  I 
saw  them  all  with  a  secret  satisfactiqn,  betrayed 
into  tears. 

I  have  oftea  considered  this  play  as  a  nobre, 
but  irregular,  production  of  a  genius  which  had 
the  power  of  animating  the  theatre  beyond  any 
writer  we  have  ever  known.  The  touches  of 
nature  in  it  are  strong  and  masterly ;  but  the 
economy  of  the  fable,  and  in  some  particulars 
Uie  probability,  are  too  much  neglected.  If  I 
would  speak  of  it  in  the  most  severe  terms,  I 


should  say  Us  Waller  doei  of  the 
gedy, 

'  Great  are  its  fkults,  but  glorious  is  iu  flane.* 

But  it  would  be  a  poor  employment  in  a  ciitie 
to  observe  upon  the  fauHs,  and  show  no  tasle  fir 
the  beauties,  in  a  work  thajt  has  always  strack 
the  most  sensible  part  of  our  audiences  in  a  vaj 
forcible  manner. 

The  chief  subject  of  thu  piece  is  the  pessiiMi 
of  jealousy,  which  the  poet  has  represented  it 
large,  in  its  birth,  its  various  workings  and  ase. 
nies,  and  its  horrid  consequences.  Frooi  mis 
passion  and  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the 
person  suspected,  arises  a  very  moving  distresa 

It  is  a  remark,  as  I  remember,  of  a  modern 
writer,  who  is  thought  to  have  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  nature  of  the  passions,  that  *  the  rfMat 
extrava^raint  love  is  nearest  to  the  stroneest  ha. 
tred.*  The  Moor  is  furious  in  both  these  ei- 
tremes.  His  love  is  tempestuous,  and  mingled 
with  a  wildness  peculiar  to  his  character,  which 
seems  very  artfully  to  prepare  for  the  changi 
which  is  to  follow. 

How  savage,  yet  how  ardent  is  that  expres- 
sion of  the  raptures  of  his  heart,  when,  lo(Aiiii| 
afler  Desdemona  as  she  withdraws,  he  breab 
out, 

*  Ezotllent  wretch  1  Perdition  eateh  ny  ■ool 
But  I  do  love  tliee ;  aud  when  I  love  tbee  not, 
Cbao8«s  come  again.' 

The  deep  and  subtle  villany  of  lago,  in  work^ 
ing  this  change  from  love  to  jealousy,  in  so  tiK 
mulluous  a  mind  as  that  of  Othello,  picpossasi 
ed  with  a  confidence  in  the  disinterested  affse. 
tion  of  the  man  who  is  leading  him  on  inseasi* 
biy  to  his  ruin,  is  likewise  drawn  with  a  mas. 
terly  hand.  Ia|^o*s  broken  hints,  questions,  ud 
seeming  care  to  hide  the  reason  of  them;  bis 
obscure  suggestions  to  raise  thecurioeity  of  the 
Moor ;  his  persona^d  confusimi,  and  refusing  ts 
explain  himself  while  Othello  is  drawn  en,  and 
held  in  suspense  till  he  grows  impatient  and  an* 
gry ;  then  bis  throwing  in  the  poison,  and  nam- 
ing to  hi|n  in  a  caution  the  passion  he  woald 
raise. 


■O  beware  of  Jealoaqr  I- 


are  inimitable  strokes  of  art,  in  that  soens 
which  has  always  been  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  which  was  ever  represented  on  the  th^ 
atre. 

To  return  to  the  character  of  Othello;  his 
strife  of  passions,  his  starts,  his  returns  of  lovflb 
and  threatenings  to  lago,  who  put  his  mind  on 
the  rack,  his  relapses  alterwards  to  jealousy,  his 
rage  against  his  wifo,  and  his  asking  pardon  of 
lago,  whom  he  thinks  he  had  abused  for  his 
fidelity  to  him,  affe  touches  which  no  one  can 
overlook  that  has  the  sentiments  of  homaa 
nature,  or  has  considered  the  heart  of  man  in 
its  frailties,  its  penances,  and  all  the  variety  of 
its  agitations.  The  torments  which  the  Moor 
«nfier8  are  so  exquisitely  drawn,  as  to  render 
him  as  much  an  object  of  compassion,  even  in 
the  barbarous  action  of  murdering  Desdemona, 
as  the  innocent  person  herself  who  falls  under 
his  hand. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  poet  hss 
more  shown  his  judgment  in  this  play,  than  in 
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th6  cirenmftance  of  the  handkerebief,  which  b 
•mployed  as  a  confirmation  to  the  jealousy  of 
Othello  already  raised.  What  I  would  here 
obeerve  is,  that  the  very  slightness  of  this  cir- 
eametance  is  the  beauty  of  it.  How  finely  bas 
Shakepeare  expressed  the  nature  of  jealousy  in 
those  lines,  which,  on  this  oocasioo,  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Ia|ro, 

*  Triflefl  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jeajous,  conflrmaUon  strong 
As  prooft  of  holy  writ.' 

It  would  be  easy  fbr  a  tasteless  critic  to  turn 
ftny  of  the  beauties  I  have  here  mentioned  into 
ridicule :  but  sucfi  a  one  would  onlv  betray  a 
mechanical  judgrment,  formed  out  of  borrowed 
rules  and  common-place  reading,  and  not  arising 
from  any  true  discernment  in  human  nature, 
mikd  its  passions. 

As  the  moral  of  this  tragedy  is  an  admirable 
eauUon  against  hasty  suspicions,  and  tho  giving 
way  to  the  first  transports  of  rage  and  jealousy, 
which  may  plunge  a  man  in  a  ^w  minutes  into 
all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  distraction,  and  ruin,  I 
sihail  further  enforce  it,  by  relating  a  Rcene  of 
misfortunes  of  the  like  kind,  which  really  hap. 
pened  some  years  ago  in  Spain ;  and  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  most  tragical  hurricane  of  passion 
I  |iave  ever  met  with  in  history.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  a  heart  ever  big  with  re- 
aentments  of  its  own  dignity;  and  never  allayed 
1^  reflections  which  make  us  honour  ourselves 
Ibr  acting*  with  reason  and  equality,  will  take 
fire  precipitantly.  It  will,  on  a  sudden,  flame 
too  high  to  be  extinguished.  The  yhort  story 
I  am  goin^  to  tell  is  a  lively  instance  of  the 
troth  of  this  observation,  and  a  just  warning  to 
thoee  of  jealous  honour  to  look  about  them,  and 
begin  to  possess  their  souls  as  they  ought,  ibr 
no  man  of  spirit  knows  how  terrible  a  creature 
ho  is,  till  he  comes  to  be  provoked. 

Don  Alonio,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  had  a  beau- 
tiful and  virtuous  wile,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  some  years  in  great  tranquillity.  The  gen- 
tleman, however,  was  not  free  from  the  faults 
usually  imputed  to  his  nation ;  he  was  proud, 
suspicious,  and  impetuous.  He  kept  a  Moor 
in  liis  bouse,  whom,  on  9,  complaint  from  his 
lady,  he  had  punished  fbr  a  small  offeece  with 
the  utmost  severity.  'The  slave  vowed  revenge, 
and  communicated  his  resolution  to  one  of  the 
lady*s  women  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  criminal 
way.  This  creature  also  hated  her  mistress, 
Ibr  she  feared  she  was  observed  by  her :  she 
therefore  undertook  to  make  Don  Alonzo  jeal- 
oua,  by  insinuating  that  the  gardener  was  oflen 
admitted  to  his  lady  in  private,  and  promising 
to  make  him  an  eye-witness  of  it.  At  a  proper 
time  agreed  on  between  her  and  the  Morisco, 
she  sent  a  message  to  the  gardenet*,  that  his  lady, 
having  some  hasty  orders  to  give  him,  would  have 
him  come  that  moment  to  ^r  in  her  chamber. 
In  the  mean  time,  she  had  placed  Alonzo  pri- 
vately In  an  outer  room,  that  he  might  observe 
who  passed  that  way.  It  was  not  lonr  before 
he  saw  the  gardener  appear.  Alonzo  had  not 
patience,  but  following  him  into  the  apartment, 
struck  him  at  one  blow  with  a  dagger  to  the 
heart ;  then  dragging  his  lady  by  the  hair  with- 
oat  inquiring  fiurSier,  he  instantly  killed  her. 


Here  he  paused,  looking  on  the  dead  bodies 
with  all  the  agitations  of  ^  demmi  of  revenge ; 
when  the  wench  who  had  occasioned  these  ter. 
rors,  distracted  with  remorse,  threw  herself  at 
bis  feet,  and*  in  a  voice  of  lamentation,  without 
sense  of  the  consequence,  repeated  all  her  guilL 
Alonzo  was  overwhelmed  with  all  the  violent 
pasaions  at  one  instant,  and  uttered  the  broken 
voices  and  motions  of  each  of  them  fbr  a  mo- 
ment, till  at  last  he  recoDected  himself  enough 
to  end  hie  agony  of  love,  anger,  disdain,  revenge, 
and  remorse,  by  murdering  the  maid,  the  Moor, 
and  himself. 
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— ~—  Prodire  tenas  ri  noa  datur  ultra. 

Mar.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  i.^SS. 

Thus  far  at  least,  though  here  we  stop 

I  HAVx  lately  given  a  precaution  concerning 
the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  what  ought  to  be 
esteemed  a  *  fine,  gentleman.'  That  character 
has  been  long  wholly  engroa9ed  by  well-drest 
beaux,  and  men  of  sense  have  given  up  all  (nre- 
tence  to  it.  The  highest  any  of  them  contend 
for,  is  the  character  of  a  *  pretty  gentleman  ;*  fbr 
here  the  dress  may  be  more  careless,  and  some 
wit  is  thought  necessary  ;  whereas,  a  fine  gen- 
tleman is  not  obliged  to  converse  further  3ian 
the  ofiering  his  snuff-box  round  the  room.  How- 
ever, the  pretty  gentleman  must  have  his  airs : 
and  though  they  are  not  so  pompous  as  those  of 
the  other,  yet  they  are  so  affected,  that  few  who 
have  understanding  can  bring  themselves  to  be 
proficients  this  way,  though  ever*so  useful  to* 
wards  being  well  received  ;  but  if  they  fail  here, 
they  succeed  with  some  difllcnlty  in  being  al- 
lowed to  have  *  much  of  the  gentleman*  in  them. 
To  obtain  this  epithet,  a  man  of  sense  must  ar 
rive  at  a  certain  desire  to  appear  more  than  is 
natural  to  him  ;  but  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  fit 
he  should  be  encouraged  in  this  attempt,  since 
nothing  can  mend  the  general  taste,  but  setting 
the  true  character  in  as  public  a  view  as  the 
false.  This,  indeed,  can'  never  be  done  to  the 
purpose,  while  the  majority  is  so  great  on  the 
wrong  side ;  one  of  a  hundred  will  have  the 
shout  against  him ;  but  if  people  of  wit  would 
be  as  zealous  to  assist  old  Ironside,  as  he  is  to 
promote  them  and  their  interest,  a  little  time 
would  give  these  things  a  new  turn.  However, 
I  will  not  despair  but  I  shall  be  able  to  sum- 
mon all  the  good  sense  in  the  nation  to  my  as- 
sistance, in  my  ambition  to  produce  a  new  race 
of  mankind,  to  take  the  places  of  such  as  have 
hitherto  pretended  to  engross  the  fashion.  The 
university  scholar  shall  be  called  upon  to  learn 
his  exercise,  and  frequent  mixt  company ;  the 
military,  and  the  travelled  man,  to  read  the  best 
authors;  the  country  gentleman,  to  divide  his 
time,  so  as,  together  with  the  cars  of  bis  estate, 
to  ma^ean  equal  progress  in  learning  and  breed- 
ing; and  when  the  several  candidates  think 
themselves  prepared,  I  shall  appoint  under  of- 
ficers to  examine  their  qoalifi€»tions,  and,  as  I 
am  satisfied  with  their  report,  give  out  my  pass- 
ports recommending  .them  to  all  companies  as 
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'  the  6aardian*8  fine  gentlemen.*  If  my  recom- 
mendations appear  just,  I  will  not  doubt  but 
some  of  the  present  fine  gentlemen  will  see  the 
.  necessity  of  retirement,  till  they  can  come 
abroad  with  approbation.  I  have  indeed  already 
given  oat  orders  in  this  behalf,  and  have  direclcd 
searchers  to  attend  at  the  inns  where  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  coaches  stand,  and  commanded 
them  to  bring  any  young  fellow,  of  any  hopes 
in  the  world,  directly  to  my  lodgings  as  soon  as 
he  lands,  for  I  will  take  him  though  I  know  I 
can  only  make  him  *  mtich  of  a  gentleman  :*  for, 
when  I  have  gone  thus  far,  one  would  think  it 
should  be  easy  to  make  him  a  *  gentleman-like 
man.'  As  the  world  now  goes,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  is  meant  by  *  gentlemanly,' 

*  gentleman-like,'  or,  *  much  of  a  gentleman  ;' 
you  cannot  be  cheated  at  play,  but  it  is  certainly 
done  by  *a  very  gentleman-like  man ;  you  can- 
not be  deceived  in  your  aifairs)  but  it  was  done 
in  some  *  gentlemanly  manner ;  you  cannot  be 
wronged  in  your  bed,  but  all  the  woild  will  say 
of  him  that  did  the  injury,  it  mui^:  bo  allowed 

*  ho  is  very  much  of  a  gentleman.*  Here  is  a 
very  pleasant  fellow  a  correspondent  of  mine, 
that  ptits  in  for  that  appellation  even  to  highway- 
men. I  must  confess  the  gentleman  he  pernon- 
ates  is  very  apparently  such,  though  I  did  not 
look  upon  that  sort  of  fellow  in  that  light,  till  he 
favoured  me  with  his  letter,  which  is  as  fbllows : 

.  *  Ma.  Ironside,^ — I  have  been  upon  the  high- 
ways these  six  years,  in  the.  Park,  at  the  Play,  at 
Bath,  Tunbridge,  Epsom,  and  at  every  other 
place  where  I  could  have  any  prospect  of  steal- 
ing  a  fortune ;  but  have  met  with  no  success, 
being  disappointed  either  by  some  of  your 
damned  Ironside  race,  or  by  old  cursed  curs, 
who  put  more  bolts  on  their  doors  and  bars  in 
their  windows  than  are  in  Newfato.  All  that 
see  me  own  I  am  *  a  gentleman-like  man  ;'  and, 
whatever  rascally  tilings  the  grave  folks  say  I 
am  guilty  of,  they  themselves  acknowledge  1  am 
a  'gentlemanly  kind  of  man,'  and  in  every  re- 
spect accomplished  for  running  away  with  a 
iady.  I  have  been  bred  up  to  no  business,  am 
illiterate,  have  spent  the  small  fortune  I  had  in 
purchasing  favours  from  the  fair  sex.  Tiie 
bounty  of  their  purses  I  have  received,  as  well 
as  the  endearments  of  their  persons,  but  I  have 
gratefully  disposed  of  it  among  themselves,  for 
I  always  was  a  keeper  when  I  was  kept.  I  am 
fearless  in  my  bfihaviour,  and  never  fail  of  put- 
ting your  bookish  sort  of  fellows,  your  men  of 
merit,  forsooth,  out  of  countenance.  I  triumph 
when  I  see  a  modest  young  woman  blush  at  an 
assembly,  or  a  virgin  betrayed  into  tears  at  a 
well-wrought  scene  in  a  traffedy,  I  have  lon^ 
forgot  shame,  for  it  proceeds  from  a  conseious- 
ness  of  some  defect ;  and  I  am,  as  I  told  you, 

*  a  gentlemanly  man.'  1  never  knew  any  but 
you  musty  philosophers  applaud  blunhes,  and 
you  yourselves  will  allow  that  they  are  caused 
either  by  some  real  imperfection,  or  the  appre- 
hension  of  defect  where  there  is  not  any  ;  but 
for  my  part  I  hate  mistakes,  and  shall  not  sus- 
pect myself  wrongfully.  Such  as  I  am,  if  you 
approve  of  my  person,  estate,  and  character,  I 
desire  you  would  admit  me  as  a  suitor  to  one  of 
the  Lizards,  and  beg  your  speedy  answer  to  this ; 


for  it  is  the  last  time  my  black  coat  will  bear 
scouring,  or  my  long  wig  buckling.  I  am,  sir, 
the  fair  jjidies',  and  your  humble  servant, 

•  WILL  BiVREFACE.' 

Those  on  the  highway,  w^ho  make  a  stand 
with  a  pistol  at  your  breast  (compelled  perhaps 
by  nece8.sity,  misfortune,  or  driven  out  of  an 
honest  way  of  life,  to  answer  the  wants  of  a 
craving  family,)  are  much  more  excusable  than 
those  of  their  fraternity,  who  join  the  conversa- 
tions of  gentlemen,  and  get  into  a  share  of  their 
fortunes  without  one  goc^  art  about  tiiem.  Whti 
a  crowd  of  these  gentleman-like  men  are  about 
this  town!  For,  from  an  unjust  modesty,  and 
incapacity  for  common  life,  the  ordinary  faiiingi 
of  men  of  letters  and  industry  in  our  nation,  it 
happens  thai  impudence  supprcti^ses  all  virtue, 
and  assumes  the  reward  and  esteem  which  are 
due  to  it  Hence  it  is  that  worthless  TogMt 
iiav^  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  and  tlte  favours  of 
the  great:  to  be  well  dress^ed  and  in  health, aod 
very  impudent,  in  this  licentious  undistingai^h.  « 
ing  age,  is  enough  to  constitute  a  person  'very 
much  of  a  gentleman  ;'  and  to  tliis  pass  are  we 
come,  by  the  prostitution  of  wit  in  the  caoseof 
vice,  which  has  made  the  most  unreasonable 
and  unnatural  things  prevail  against  all  the 
suggestions  of  common  sense.  Nobody  denies 
timt  we  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  yet  be 
who  should  decliiH;;  upijn  respective  opportuai* 
ties,  to  commit  adultery  or  murder,  would  be 
thought  *■  very  little  of  a  gentleman.' 
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—  Mgri  Bomnia. 
A  sick  joan'ti  dreams. 


Bor.  An  Poei.  xet,  7. 


My  correspondent  who  has  acquired  the  fi- 
culty  of  entering  into  other  men's  tboagfati, 
having,  in  pursuance  to  a  former  letter,  seat 
me  an  account  of  certain  useful  discoveries  hs 
has  made  by  tlie  help  of  that  invention,  I  shall 
communicate  the  same  to  the  public  in  this 
paper. 

*  IVIr.  rRONSit)E,r-:On  the  eleventh  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  1712,  having  left  my  body 
locked  up  safe  in  my  study,  I  repaired  to  the 
(Jreeian  colfee-house,  where,  entering  into  ihe 
pineal  gland  of  a  certnin  eminent  free-thinker, 
I  n)ade  directly  to  the  highest  part  of  it,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  understanding,  expecting  to 
find  there  a  coniprehen.sivn  knowledge  of  all 
things,  human  and  divine;  but  to  my  no  smaH 
aHroiiishmetit,  I  found  the  place  narrower  than 
ordinary,  insomuch  that  tlicre  was  not  anv  room 
for  a  miracle,  prophecy,  or  separate  spirit 

*  This  obliged  me  to  descend  a  story  lower, 
into  the  imagination,  which  1  found  larger,  in- 
deed, but  cold  and  comfortless.  I  discovered 
Prejudice  in  the  figure  of  a  woman,  standing 
in  a  corner,  with  ber  eyes  close  shut,  and  her 
fore-fingera  stuck  in  her  ears ;  many  words  in 
a  confused  order,  but  spoken  witli  great  em- 
phasis, issued  from  her  mouth.  These  bemg 
condensed  by  tlie  coldness  of  the  place,  farmed 
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ft  sort  of  mift,  throug^h  whicb  methought  I  saw 
«  great  castle  with  a  fortification  cast  round  it, 
and  a  tower  adjoining  to  it,  that  through  the 
windows  appeared  to  be  filled  with  racks  and 
h&ltcrs.  Beneath  the  castle  I  omild  discern  vast 
dungeons,  and  all  about  it  lay  scattered  the 
bones  of  men.  It  seemed  to  be  garrisoned  by 
certain  men  in  black, .  of  a  gigantic  size,  and 
inost  terrible  forms.  But  as  I  drew  near,  the 
terror  of  ttie  appearance  vanished ;  and  the  cas- 
tle I  found  to  be  only  a  church,  whose  steeple 
with  its  clock  and  bell-ropes  was  mistaken  for 
a  tower  filled  with  racks  and  halters.  The  ter- 
rible giants  in  black  shrunk  into  a  few  innocent 
clergymen.  The  dungeons  were  turned  into 
vaults  designed  only  &r  the  habitation  of  the 
dead;  and  the  fortifications  proved  to  be  a 
church-yard,  with  some  scattered  bones  in  it, 
and  a  plain  stone  wall  round  it 

*  I  had  not  been  long  here  before  my  curiosity 
was  raised  by  a  loud  noise  that  I  heard  in  the 
inferior  region.  Descending  thither  I  found  a 
mob  of  the  passions  assembled  in  a  riotous  man- 
ner. Their  tumultuary  proceedings  soon  con- 
Tinced  me,  that  they  affected  a  democracy. 
After  much  noise  and  wrangle,  they  af  length 
all  hearkened  to  Vanity,  who  proposed  the 
raising  of  a  great  army  of  notions,  which  she 
ofierod  to  lead  against  those  dreadful  phantoms 
in  the  imagination  that  had  occasioned  all  this 
uproar. 

*  Away  posted  Vanity,  and  I  after  her,  to  the 
fltorebouse  of  Ideas;  where  I  beheld  a  great 
number  of  lifeless  notions  confusedly  thrown 
together,  but  upon  the  approach  of  Vanity  they 
b«gan  (o  crawL  Here  were  to  be  seen,  among 
other  odd  things,  sleeping  deities,  corporeal 
spirits,  and  worlds  formed  by  chance ;  with  an 
endless  variety  of  heathen  notions,  the  most  ir- 
regular and  grotesque  imaginable;  and  with 
these  were  jumbled  several  of  Christian  extrac 
tion ;  but  such  was  the  dress  and  light  they 
were  put  in,  and  their  features  were  so  distorted, 
that  they  looked  little  better  than  heaUiens. 
There  was  likewise  assembled  no  small  number 
cif  phantoms  in  strange  habits,  who  proved  to 
be  idolatrous  priests  of  different  nations.  Va- 
nity gave  the  word,  and  straightway  the  Talo- 
poins.  Faquirs,  Bramins,  and  Bonzes,  drew  up 
m  a  body.  The  right  wing  consisted  of  ancient 
heathen  notions,  and  the  lefl,  of  Christians 
naturalized.  All  these  together,  for  numbers, 
composed  a  very  formidable  army;  but  the 
precipitation  of  Vanity  was  so  great,  and  such 
was  Uieir  own  inbred  aversion  to  the  tyranny 
uf  rules  and  discipline,  that  they  seemed  rather 
a  confused  rabble  than  a  regular  army.  I  could, 
nevertheless,  observe,  that  they  all  agreed  in  a 
squinting  look,  or  cast  of  their  eye  towards  a 
certain  person  in  a  mask,  who  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  whom,  by  sure  signs  and  tokens, 
I  discovered  to  be  Atheism. 

*  Vanity  had  no  sooner  led  her  forces  into  the 
imagination,  but  she  resolved  upon  storming 
the  castle,  and  giving  no  quarter.  They  began 
the  assault  with  a  loud  outcry  and  great  confu- 
sion. I,  for  my  part,  made  the  best  of  my  way, 
and  re-entered  my  own  lodging.  Some  time 
afler,  inquiring  ata  bookseller's  for  a  Discourse 
on  Free-thinking,  which  had  made  some  noise, 


I  met  with  the  representativeft  of  all  thoee  no- 
tions drawn  up  in  the  same  conf\ised  order  upon 
paper.  Sage  Nestor,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

*  ULYSSES  COSMOPOLITA.' 

'  N.  B.  I  went  round  the  table,  but  could  not 
find  a  wit,  or  mathematician  among  them. 

I  imagine  the  account  here  given  may  be 
useful  in  directing  to  the  proper  cure  of  a  free- 
thinker. In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  his  un- 
derstanding wants  to  he  opened  and  enlarged, 
and  he  should  be  taught  the  way  to  order  and 
methodise  his  ideas ;  to  which  end  the  study  of 
the  mathematics  may  be  useful.  I  am  farther 
of  opinion,  that  as  his  imagination  is  filled  with 
amusements  arising  from  prejudice,  and  the  ob- 
scure or  false  lights  in  which  he  sees  things,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  him  into  good  com- 
pany, and  now  and  then  carry  him  to  church ; 
by  which  means  he  may  in  time  oome  to  a  right 
sense  of  religion,  and  wear  off  the  ill  impres. 
sions  he  has  received.  Lastly,  I  advise  who- 
ever undertakes  the  reformation  of  a  modern 
freo-thinker,  that  above  all  things  he  be  careful 
to  subdue  his  vanity ;  that  being  the  principal 
motive  which  prompts  a  little  genius  to  distin- 
guish itself  by  singularities  that  are  hurtful  to 
mankind. 

Or,  if  the  passion  of  vanity,  as  it  is  for  the 
most  part  very  strong  in  your  free-thinkers, 
cannot  be  subdued,  let  it  be  won  over  to  the  in« 
terest  of  religion,  by  f^iving  them  to  understand 
that  the  greatest  genii  of  the  age  have  a  respect 
for  things  saored ;  that  their  rhapsodies  find  no 
admirers,  and  that  the  name  Free-thinker  has, 
like  Tyrant  of  old,  degenerated  from  its  original 
signification,  and  is  now  supposed  to  denote 
something  contrary  to  wit  and  reason.  In  fine, 
let  them  know  that  whatever  temptations  a  few 
men  of  parts  might  formerly  have  had,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  to  oppose  the  received 
opinions  of  Christians,  yet  that  now  the  humour 
is  worn  out,  and  blasphemy  and  irreligion  are 
distinctions  which  have  long  since  descended 
down  to  lackeys  and  drawers. 

But  it  must  be  my  business  to  prevent  all 
pretenders  in  this  kind  from  hurting  the  igno- 
rant and  unwary.  In  order  to  this,  I  commu- 
nicated an  intelligence  which  I  received  of  a 
gentleman's  appearing  very  sorry  that  he  was 
not  well  during  a  late  fit  of  sickness,  contrary 
to  his  own  doctrine,  which  obliged  him  to  be 
merry  upon  that  occasion,  except  he  was  sure 
of  recovering.  Upon  this  advice  to  the  world, 
the  following  advertisement  got  a  place  in  the 
Post-boy : 

*  Whereas,  in  the  paper  called  the  Guardian 
of  Saturday,  the  eleventh  of  April,  instant,  a 
corollary  reflection  was  made   on    Monsieur 

D ^,  a  member  of  the  royal  academy. of 

sciences  in  Paris,  author  of  a  book  lately  pub. 
lislied,  entitled, 

*  A  Philological  Essay,  or  Hofleclions  on  the 
death  of  Free-thinkers,  with  the  characters  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  of  botli  s^ces,  ancient 
and  modern,  that  died  pleasantly  and  uncon. 
ceiTied,  &,c.  Sold  by  J.  Baker  in  Paternoster-row : 
Suggesting-,  as  if  that  gentleman,  now  in  Lon- 
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don,  *'  was  very  much  out  of  humour,  in  a  late 
fit  of  sickness,  till  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery :"  This  is  to  assure  the  public,  that  the 
said  gentleman  never  expressed  the  least  con> 
oern  at  the  approach  of  death,^  but  expected  the 
fiital  minute  with  a  most  heroical  and  philoso- 
phical resignation  ;  of  which  a  copy  of  verses 
he  writ,  in  the  serene  intervals  of  his  distemper, 
is  an  invincible  proof.* 

All  that  I  contend  for,  is,  that  this  gentleman 
was  out  of  humour  when  he  was  sick ;  and  the 
advertiser,  to  confute  me,  says,  that  *  in  the 
serene  intervals  of  his  distemper,*  that  is,  when 
be  was  net  sick,  he  writ  verses.  I  shall  not  re- 
tract my  advertisement  till  I  see  those  verses, 
and  I  will  choose  what  to  believe  then,  except 
they  are  underwritten  by  his  nurse,  nor  then 
neither  except  she  is  a  housekeeper.  I  must 
tie  this  gentleman  close  to  the  argrumcnt;  for  if 
he  had  not  actually  his  fit  upon  him,  there  is 
nothing  courageous  in  the  thing,  nor  does  it 
make  for  his  purpose,  nor  are  they  heroic 
verses. 

The  point  of  being  merry  at  the  hour  of  death 
is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  settled  by  divines ; 
but  the  publisher  of  the  Philological  Essay  pro- 
duces his  chief  authorities  from  Lucretius,  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  John  Dry  den,  who 
were  gentlemen  that  did  not  think  themselves 
obliged  to  prove  all  they  said,  or  else  proved 
their  assertions  by  saying  or  swearing  they 
were  all  fools  that  believed  to  the  contrary.  If 
it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  shoyld  be 
facetious  at  his  death,  it  would  be  very  well  if 

these  gentlemen,  Monsieur  D and  Mr. 

B  would  repent  betimes,  and  not  trust  to 

u.  death-bed  ingenuity ;  by  what  has  appeared 
hitherto  they  have  only  raised  our  longing  to  see 
their  posthumous  works. 

The  author  of  Poela  Ruaticantis  literatum 
Otium  is  but  a  mere  pbrascologist,  the  philo- 
logical, publisher  is  but  a  translator ;  but  I  ex- 
pected better  usage  from  Mr.  Abel  Roper,  who 
IS  an  original. 
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Gorapulerantque  gre^n  Corydon  et  Thyniti  in  unuro  : 
Ex  illo  Corydon,  Corydon  e»t  tempore  nohi:*. 

rirg.  Ed.  vii.  2. 

Their  iheep  and  goats  together  grazM  the  plains— 
Bince  when  7  'lis  Corydon  among  the  swains, 
Young  Corydon  without  a  rival  reigns.       Dryden. 

I  DESIGNED  to  liavo  troubled  the  reader  with 
no  farther  discourses  of  pastorals ;  but  being  in- 
formed that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  men- 
tioning an  author,  whose  eclogues  are  published 
in  the  same  volume  with  Mr.  Philips*s,  I  shall 
employ  this  paper  in  observations  upon  him, 
written  in  the  free  spirit  of  criticism,  and  with- 
out apprehension  of  offending  tlie  gentleman, 
whose  character  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greatest 
care  of  his  works  before  they  are  published,  and 
has  the  least  concern  for  tlieni  afterwards. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  first  rule  of  pasto- 
ral, that  its  idea  should  be  taken  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  golden  age,  and  the  moral  formed 
apon  the  representation  of  innocence ;  it  is  there- 


fore plain  that  any  deviations  from  that  design 
degrade  a  poem  fVom  being  true  pastoral.  In 
this  view  it  will  appear  that  Virgil  can  ottly 
have  two  of  his  eclogues  allowed  to  be  such,  flis 
first  and  ninth  must  be  rejected,  because  they 
describe  the  ravages  of  armies,  and  oppressions 
of  the  innocent;  Corydon  *s  criminal  passion  for 
Alexis  throws  out  the  second  ;  the  calumny  and 
railing  in  the  third  are  not  proper  to  that  stats 
of  concord ;  the  eighth  represents  unlawful  waji 
of  procuring  love  by  enchantments,  and  intro- 
duces a  shepherd  whom  an  inviting  precipice 
tempts  to  self-murder.  As  to  the  fourth,  sixth, 
and  tenth,  Ihcy  are  given  up  by  tleinsius,  S^l- 
masius,  Rapin,  and  the  critics  in  genend.* 
They  likewise  observe  that  but  eleven  of  all  tht 
Idyllia  of  Theocritus  arc  to  be  admitted  as  pas. 
torals ;  and  even  out'of  that  number  the  greater 
part  will  be  excluded,  for  one  or  other  of  tbe 
reasons  above-mentioned.  So  that  when  I  re* 
marked  in  a  former  paper,  that  VirgiPs  eclc^uea, 
taken  altogether,  are  rather  select  poems  than 
pastoral;*,  1  mi<rht  have  said  the  same  tiiin|r, 
with  no  Jess  truth,  of  Theocritus.  The  reasoa 
of  this  I  take  to  be  yet  unobserved  by  the  critics, 
viz.  *  Thoy  never  meant  them  all  for  pastorals^ 
which  it  is  plain  Piiilips  hath  done,  and  in  tbit 
particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

As  simplicity  is  the  distinguishing  character, 
istic  of  pastoral,  Virgil  has  been  thought  goiltj 
of  loo  courtly  a  style:  his  language  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  he, often  forgets  he  is  among  peasants 
1  have  frequently  wondered  that  since  be  was 
so  conversant  in  the  writings  of  Ennius,  be  had 
not  imitated  the  rusticity  of  the  Doric,  as  well, 
by  the  help  of  the  old  obsolete  Roman  languasei 
as  Philips  hath  by  die  antiquated  English.  For 
example,  might  he  not  have  said  *  auoV  instead 
of  *  Ctti ;'  *  quoijuin*  for '  cujum  ;'  *  volV  for  *  wit,* 
&.C.  as  well  as  our  modern  hath  *  wtlladay*  far 
*ala8,*  *wItilome*  for  *  of  old,*  ^  make  mock*  he 
^deride*  and  *  toitless younglings*  for  ^ simjU 
lambs*  6lc.  by  which  means  he  had  ottained  is 
much  of  thd  air  of  Theocritus,  as  Philips  hath 
of  Spenser? 

Mr.  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  same  error  wili 
Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converse  in  all  the 
simplicity  proper  to  the  country.  His  names 
are  borrowed  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which 
are  improper  to  the  sceno  of  his  pastorals.  He 
introduces  Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrsis  on 
British  plains,  as  Virgil  had  done  before  hirooa 
the  Mantuan  :  whereas  Philips,  who  hath  ths 
strictest  regard  to  propriety,  makes  choice  of 
names  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  more  agree, 
able  to  a  reader  of  delicacy ;  such  as  Hobbioo^ 
Lobbin,  Cuddy,  and  Colin  ClouL 

So  easy  as  pastoral  writing  may  seem  (in  the 
simplicity  we  have  depcribed  it),  yet  it  require* 
great  reading,  both  of  the  ancients  and  modernsii 
to  be  a  master  of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  mani* 
fcst  proofis  of  his  knowledge  of  books ;  it  must 
be  confessed  his  competitor  hath  imitated  some 
single  thoughts  of  tlie  ancients  well  cnon^b,  it 
we  consider  he  had  not  the  happiness  of  a  uni- 
versity education  ;  but  he  hath  dispersed  them 
Imre  and  there,  without  thai  order  and  method 
which  Mr.  Piiilips  observes,  whose  whole  third 

-  - — -    ^^^^^^^^ 

•  See  Rapin  de  Carm.  Past,  pars  3l 
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pastoral  is  an  instance  bow  well  he  hath  studied 
the  fifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judicioasly  reduced 
VirgiPs  thoughts  to  tlie  standard  of  pastoral ;  as 
his  contention  of  Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightin. 
gale,  shows  with  what  exactness  he  hath  imi- 
tated Strada. 

When  I  remarked  it  as  a  prineipal  faalt  to  in- 
troduce  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth, 
in  descriptions  where  the  scene  lies  incur  coun- 
try, I  did  not  design  tliat  observation  should  ex- 
tend also  to  animals,  or  the  sensitive  life ;  for  Phi- 
lips hath  with  great  judgment  described  wolves 
in  England,  in  his  Hrat  pastoral.  Nor  would  I 
have  a  poet  slavishly  confine  himself  (as  Mr. 
Pope  bath  done)  to  one  particular  season  of  the 
▼ear,  one  certain  time  of  the  day,  and  one  un- 
broken sccoe  in  each  eclogue.  It  is  plain  Spen- 
ser neglected  this  pedantry,  who,  in  his  pastoral 
of  Novemb«?r,  mentions  the  mournful  song  of 
the  nightingale. 

'Sad  Philomel  her  song  in  tears  doth  strap.* 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath 
raised  up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  tiie  most 
industrious  gardener ;  his  roses,  lilies,  and  dalfo- 
diK  blow  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  better  to  discover  the  merits  of  our 
two  contemporary  pastoral  writers,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  draw  a  parallel  of  them,  by  setting 
several  of  their  particulir  thoughts  in  the  same 
light,  whereby  it  will  be  obvious  how  much  Phi- 
lips hath  the  advantage.  With  what  simplicity' 
be  introduces  two  shepherds  singing  alternately: 

Ebbk,    Cnme,  RoMlind,  O  come,  for  without  thee 

What  pl»»aimn;  can  tho  country  have  for  me. 
Coma,  kosaliml,  O  coin":  My  brinJnd  kine, 
My  snon'y  Hh  vp.  niy  farm,  ami  alL  i»  thine. 

JLssf.   Come,  Roffalin),  O  coruo;  h^rr>  itba'ly  bowers, 
Here  are  cool  fountaiii».  ami  h^re  ^pringinz 
Come,  Roraliml;  h.^re  e\-<'r  let  us  stay,    [f]tiw'ra. 
And  sweetly  waste  our  live -long  time  away. 

Oat  other  pastoral  writer,  in  expressing  the 
same  thought,  deviates  into  downright  poetry. 

SfrqrA.  In  spring  the  flelds.  in  autumn  hills  T  love. 
At  morn  thp  plains,  at  noon  th»  sha^y  cnive, 
.   But  0.*Ha  always;  forc'd  Crom  D^'lia's  sisrht. 
Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  grovPi>  at  noon  delight. 
Dtfh.  Sylvia *s  like  autumn  ripR,  yot  mild  n.4  May, 

M.JPB  bright  than  noon,  yrt  frpsh  as  parly  day ; 
Kv'n  spring  di^pleastos  when  she  shines  not  hrre : 
But,  blest  with  her,  'tis  spring  throughout  tlie 
year. 

In  the  first  of  these  authors,  two  shepherds  thus 
innocently  describe  the  behaviour  of  tlieir  mis- 
tresses. 

JSpM.    As  Marian  bathM,  by  chance  I  pa<<fed  i>y ; 
8hi»  binsh'd,  ani  at  m^  caul  a  f\  Ip-Iontr  oye  : 
Then  swift  bcn-ath  ili  -crysttal  wnvi»  tsln  try*d 
Her  b'^a'.ileoiis  form,  hit  all  in  vain  to  hide. 

iMnq.    As  I  to  cml  m**  bitrhM  on»»  s'lltry  day, 
Pond  Lydia  liirkin;;  in  tl1«»  f.'.Isti's  t-iy ; 
The  wanton  lauQh'd,  and  strmiJ  in  haste  to  fly ; 
Yet  oftrju  siopp'd,  and  oillfn  turu'd  h-r  eye. 

The  other  modern  (who  it  must  bo  confcKsed 
liath  a  knack  of  versifying)  hath  it  as  follows  : 

Sir^h.  Me  grntle  DoTia  beckons  from  th<*  plain, 

llien,  hid  in  shalfd,  eludrs  h"r  «'aff»'r  fwain ; 
But  feiirns  a  la-uh.  to  sf^f»  in*-  M4»'irch  m mind, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willmi?  fair  i^  found. 

JXqiA.  The  sprightly  Sylvia  trip^  alon?  llv  cr<  "n  ; 
She  runs,  but  hop>'>!i,«he  do^s  not  run  unseen ; 
White  a  kind  glanct!  at  her  pursuer  flii>i>, 
How  much  at  variance  oi'c  her  feet  and  eyos  1 

There  ii  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  po. 


etry  are  fonder  of,  than  descriptions  of  pastoral 
presehts.    Philips  says  th^s  of  a  sheep-hook  : 

Of  seasoned  elm ;  where  studs  of  brass  appear. 
To  spi*ak  the  giver's  name,  the  month,  and  year, 
The  hook  of  pulishM  steel,  the  handle  tum'd. 
And  richly  by  the  graver's  skill  adom'd.* 

The  other  of  a  bowl  embossed  with  figures : 

where  wanton  ivy  twines; 

And  swcilinv  clii$!ters  bend  the  curling  vines; 
Four  fiEjuros  lisiag  from  the  work  appt^ar. 
The  vnrioiis  wai^ons  of  the  rolling  year; 
And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  sky, 
Where  twelve  bright  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie? 

Tlie  simplicity  of  the  swain  in  this  place,  who 
forgets  the  name  of  the  Zodiac,  is  no  ill  iinita- 
tion  of  Virgil;  but  how  much  more  plainly  and 
unafiectedly  would  Philips  have  dressed  this 
thought  in  his  Doric  7 

And  what  that  hii^ht,  which  girds  the  Welkin  sheen. 
Where  twelve  gay  signs  in  meet  array  are  seen  7 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curiosity  any 
farther  in  the  comparison  of  particulars,  he  may 
read  the  first  pastoralof  Philips  with  the  second 
of  his  contemporary,  and  the  fburth  and  sixth 
of  the  former  with  the  fourth  and  first  of  the 
latter ;  where  several  parallel  places  will  occur 
to  every  one. 

Having  now  shown  some  parts,  in  which  Uiese 
two  writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  justice  1 
owe  to  Mr.  Philips,  to  discover  those  in  which 
no  man  can  compare  with  him.  First  that  beau- 
tiful rusticity,  of  which  t  shall  only  produce  two 
instances,  out  of  a  hundred  not  yet  quoted  : 

O  woful  day !  O  day  of  woe,  qnoth  he. 
And  woeful  I,  who'live  the  day  to  see  I 

That  simplicity  of  diction,  the  melancholy  flow- 
ing of  the  numbers,  the  solemnity  of  the  sound, 
and  the  easy  turn  of  the  words,  in  this  dirge  (to 
make  use  of  our  author*s  expression)  are  ex- 
tremely elegant. 

In  another  6f  his  pastorals  a  shepherd  utters 
a  dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the 
following  lines : 

Ah  me  the  whilo  1  ah  me,  the  luckleat  day  I 
Ah  luckless  lad,  the  rather  might  I  say ; 
Ah  sillv  I !  mor«  xilly  than  uiy  sheep, 
Whichon  the  flow'ry  plains  I  onco  did  keep. 

How  he  still  charms  the  ear  with  these  artful 
repetitions  of  the  epithets ;  and  how  significant 
is  the  last  verse  I  1  defy  the  most  common  read- 
er to  repeat  them  without  foeling  some  motions 
of  compassion.  In  the  next  jilaco  I  shall  rank 
his  proverbs,  in  which  I  formerly  observed  he 
excels.     YoT  example, 

A  TolHn!!  «toTin  is  over  bare  of  mow; 

And,  ti>  th'ir  c  'st.  sropii  y«\ir3  oM  proverbs  erois. 

IT.'  tliat  lafi*  lie-  d.nvn.  an  lulo  will  rise, 

And,  Pliii'.'nrl  hk",  till  n'Mui'Iuy  snoring  lies, 
Aynin-t  ill  lurk  all  r  mnin;:  f  »r»frrtBhT  ftiils; 
Wliftlifr  w  «  »l  't'p  or  wnk.'  it  nn  isht  avails. 
—Nor  fear,  from  npnght  seuiunco,  wrong. 

Lastly,  his  elegant  dialect,  which  alone  might 
prove' him  thn  cldest-born  of  Spenser,  and  our 
only  true  Arcadian  ;  I  should  think  it  proper 
for  the  several  writers  of  pastoral,  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  several  counties:  Spenser 
seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion  ;  for  he  hath 
Uid  the  scene  of  one  of  his  pastorals  in  Wales, 
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wher«,  with  all  the  (implicit;  nalunl  lb  that 
part  of  oar  ialuiil,  one  abepherd  bida  Cho  other 
good-morrow  in  m  odububI  and  elegant  manner. 

Dinon  D»pir,  I  bid  hur  Gfldnlay : 
OrDieionbucii.oiIiiiii-u)'. 

Diggpn  aniwarii 

ilur  v„  hur  while  II  wsi  d«r  light : 

But  the  most  beautiful  eximple  of  this  kind 
thai  I  ever  met  with,  is  a  very  valuable  piece 
which  I  chanced  to  find  among  aome  old  manu. 
Bcripti,  enlilled,  A  PosIotmI  Ballad ;  which  I 
think,  for  lu  nature  and  aimplicity,  mty  [not- 
vittutandin^  the  modeslj  of  the  title)  be  allow- 
ed a  perrect  paatoral.  It  Is  composad  in  the  80- 
meisetahire  diiiect,  and  tho  names  auch  as  are 
proper  to  the  country  people,  llmay  beoAcyvcd, 
aa  a  farlher  beauty  of  Ihia  panlorsl,  the  worda 
Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Faun,  Cupid,  or  Satyr, 
are  not  once  mentioned  through  the  whole.  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  inwrling  eonie  Tew 
tinea  of  Ibia  eicellant  piece.  Cicily  breaks  tbui 
into  the  Bubject,  as  aha  is  gi»ng  a,  milking : 

It  ia  to  be  otMBTTed  that  thia  whole  dialogue 
is  formed  upon  (he  paasion  of  jealousy  {  and 
bia  mentionine  the  paraon's  Icina  naturnily  re. 
virea  the  je^uay  of  the  shepbsrdeM  Cicily, 
which  ahe  eipreasea  u  fbltowc 

dcjlr-  Ah  Rager,  Ramr,  cbnwiazoicaTraid 

WIkh  in  roml  vicid  you  hiu'd  ihl  panon'i  mijd: 
I>  Ihii  llK  lova  Ibai  onn  to  wif  rnu  zed  1  bread  I 
Whin  from  ilu  wakeihDu  broiiihrai  mi  rinnr. 

Asftr.ClciLy  Ihouchari'alriKlUM— I'll  twear  10  ibee, 
TM  panoa'3  motd  ia  Mill  a  maid  Ibr  lae.   . 

In  which  answer  of  hii  are  e;ipreoeil  at  onoe 
that '  apirit  of  religion,'  and  that '  innocence  of 
the  golden  age,'  ao  neceeaory  to  t>e  olweivBd  by 
all  wrilen  oF  paatoiaJ. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  piece  the  aothor  re- 
conciles the  lorera,  and  ends  the  eclogue  the 
moat  ainiply  in  the  world : 

80  Ragei  parted  tot  10  rateh  tha  k«. 

And  vor  bar  bucket  ia  went  Cicily. 

I  am  loth  to  ahow  my  Ibndneu  for  antiquity  so 
far  as  lo  prefer  this  ancient  British  author  to 
our  present  English  writora  of  pastoral ;  but  I 
■  cannot  avoid  making  thie  obiioua  remark,  that 
both  Spenaer  and  Philips  haveiit  into  the  same 
road  with  this  old  west  country  hard  of  ours. 

After  all  that  halh  Iwen  said  I  hope  none  can 
think  il  any  injualice  to  Mr.  Pope,  thai  I   far- 

opon  the  whole  bo  is  of  the  samo  claas  with 
Moechus  and  Bion,  whom  we  have  eicludcd  that 
rank ;  and  of  whoae  echvaes,  as  well  aa  some 
of  Virgil's,  il  may  be  said,  that  according  to  the 
description  we  have  given  of  this  sort  of  poetry, 
they  ate  by  no  means  pastorals,  but '  aomething 


Tuesday,  AprU  98,  ITll 


The  foltoning  letter  has  so  much  truth  and 
aaon  in  it.  that  I  beliero  cTerj  man  of  aeue 
id  honour  in  England,  will  have  a  jaal  indjf- 
ilion  againal  tlie  person  who  could  commil  aa 
great,  a  violence,  as  that  of  which  my  OHraa. 
pondeat  complains. 

'  7b  the  AuUiirr  tf  the  Guardiaa. 
I— -I  claim  a  place  in  your  paper  for  whit 
write  to  you,  from  the  declaration  whict 
your  first  appearance,  and  the  very 


le  you  asi. 
' If  the  c 


self. 


viiich  I  am  goin;  lo 
louiLon  la  ovenooKeu  by  one  who  calti  himaclf 
Guardian,  I  am  sure  honour  and  integrity,  ia. 

ire.— The  Eiamirler  enda  his  discourse  of  Fri. 
ay,  the  twenly-fourlh  inslatil,  with  these  woidi: 
"No  sooner  was  D — •  among  the  whig»,»iii 
nnfirmed  past  reliieving,  but  lady  Char — tct  it 
iken  knotting  in  SL  James's  chspel  during  di. 
■ ■  bothJ 


affronled  Is 


of  her  birtli ;  but 


lainly  tJ 


,  ..  .  .  proof,  that  her  fingin 
are  mure  deiterous  in  tying  a  knot,  than  hei  & 
tiler's  brains  in  perplexing  the  govemmeot.'' 

*  It  is  apparent  that  the  person  here  intended 
is  W  her  birth  a  lady,  and  daughter  of  an  (id 
of  Great  Britain ;  end  tho  treatment  Ibis  antlur 
ia  pleased  to  give  her,  he  mokes  no  scruple  ID 
own  ahc  ia  exposed  lo  by  being  his  daughlci. 
Since  he  has  assumed  a  licence  to  talk  of  tliii 
nobleman  in  print  to  bia  disadvantage,  I  bi^S 
his  lordship  will  pardon  me,  that  out  of  the  ia- 
tereet  which  I,  and  ail  true  Englishmen  have  ia 
his  charaoter,  I  lake  the  liliertf  to  delend  him. 

'  I  am  willing  on  thia  occasion,  to  aliow  tb> 
claim  and  pretension  to  merit  to  he  such,  aatbe 
same  author  deacriiiefl  in  his  preceding  paper. 

"  By  active  merit  (says  the  Examiner  of  the 
twenty-first)  I  understand,  not  only  the  power 
and  ability  to  serve,  but  the  actaal  exercise  of 
any  one  or  more  virtues,  for  promoting  Che  gooJ 
of  one's  country,  and  a  long  and  steady  ream 
of  real  endeavours  to  appear  useful  in  a  govera- 
raefit;  or  where  a  person  eminently  qualified 
for  public  affairs,  distinguisbeB  liimielf  in  mhim 
critical  juncture,  and  at  the  expense  of  bia  ean 
and  fortune,  or  wilh  the  hazard  of  his  perBB.  | 
exposes  himself  lo  tho  malice  of  a  designinj  fac- 
tion, by  thwarting  their  wicked  purposei,  aod 
contributing  to  tlie  safety,  repose,  and  wellait 
of  a  people." 

'  Let  us  examine  the  conduct  of  this  noble  sul 
by  this  description.  Upon  the  late  glorious  i* 
volqtion,  when  it  was  in  debate  in  whatamma 
the  people  of  Englacd  should  express  llieir  na- 
(Itude  to  their  deliverer,  thia  lord,  from  (t 
mdst  lendomcBs  and  kiyally  to   his  oiA 


lofNoti 


nrtam. 


dueheu  ef  Soncml. 


ighipr,  lady  Chatloite  Fiock  a 
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prince,  and  apprehensive  of  the  dans^er  of  so 
great  a  change,  voted  against  king  William's 
accession  to  the  throne.  However,  his  following 
services  sufficiently  testified  the  truth  of  that  his 
memorable  expression,  **  Though  he  could  not 
make  a  king,  he  could  obey  him."  The  whole 
course  and  tenour  of  his  life  ever  since  has  been 
visibly  animated,  by  a  steady  apd  constant  zoal 
for  the  monarchy  and  episcopacy  of  these  realms. 
He  has  been  ever  reviled  by  all  who  are  cold  to 
the  interests  of  our  established  religion,  or  dis- 
senters from  it,  as  a  favourer  of  persecution,  and 
a  bigot  to  the  church,  against  the  civil  rights  of 
his  rellow. subjects.  Thus  it  stood  with  him  at 
the  trial  of  doctor  Sacheverell,  when  this  noble 
earl  had  a  very  great  share  in  obtaining  the  gen. 
tie  sentence  which  the  house  of  lords  pronounc- 
ed on  that  occasion.  But,  indeed,  I  have  not 
heard  that  any  of  his  lordship's  dependents  join- 
ed saint  Hafry  in  the  [Mlgrimage  which  **  that 
meek  man"  took  aflerwards  round  England,  fol- 
lowed by  drum,  trumpet,  and  acclamations,^  to 
•*  visit  the  churches." — Civil  prudence  made  it, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  throw  the  public  affairs  in- 
to  such  hands  as  had  no  pretensions  to  popular- 
ity in  either  party,  but  from  the  distribution  of 
the  qiieen's  favours. 

'  During  such,  and  other  later  transactions, 
(which  are  too  fresh  to  need  being  recounted) 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  the  lords  who  have  the  honour  to 
bf  employed  in  the  administration;  but  even 
among  these  incidents  her  has  highly  distin- 
^ished  himself  in  procuring  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  prevent  that  those  who  dissent  from  the 
church  should  serve  in  the  state. 

*  I  hope  these  are  great  and  critical  iunctures 
wherein  this  gentleman  has  shown  himself  a 
patriot  and  lover  of  the  church  in  as  eminent 
manner,  as  any  other  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
*^He  has  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons,  shown 
the  same  steady  abhorrence  to  all  innovations." 
Bat  it  is  from  this  behaviour,  that  he  has  do- 
served  so  ill  of  the  Examiner,  as  to  be  termed  a 
**  late  convert"  to  those  whom  he  calls  factious, 
and  introduced  in  his  profane  dialogue  of  April 
the  sixth,  with  a  servant  and  a  mad  woman.  I 
think  I  have,  according  to  the  Examiner's  own 
description  of  merit,  shown  how  little  this  noble. 
man  deserves  such  treatment  1  shall  now  ap- 
peal to  all  the  world,  to  consider  whether  the 
oatrage  committed  against  the  young  lady  had 
not  been  cruel  and  insufferable,  towards  the 
daughter  of  the  highest  offender. 

*The  utmost  malice  and  invention  could  go' 
no  farther  than  to  forge  a  story  of  her  having 
inadvertently  done  an  indifferent  action  in  a  sa- 
cred place.  Of  what  temper  can  this  man  be 
made,  that  could  have  no  sense  of  the  pangs  he 
must  give  a  young  lady  to  be  barely  mentioned 
in  a  public  paper,  much  more  to  be  named  in  a 
libellous  manner,  as  having  offended  God  and 
man. 

*  Bat  the  wretch,  as  dull  as  he  is  wicked,  felt 
it  strike  on  his  imagination,  that  knotting  and 
perplexiD^  would  make  a  quaint  sting  at  the 
end  of  his  paper,  and  had  no  compunction, 
though  he  introduced  his  witticism  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  a  young  lady's  quiet,  and  (as  far  ds  in 
him  lies)  her  hooour.    Does  he  thus  finish  his 


discourse  of  religion  ?  This  is  indeed  **  to  lay  at 
us  and  make  every  blow  fell  to  the  ground." 

*  There  is  no  party  concerned  in  this  circum- 
stance ;  but  every  man  that  hopes  for  a  virtuous 
woman  to  liis  wife,  that  would  defend  his  child, 
or  protect  his  mistress,  ought  to  receive  this  in- 
science  as  done  to  himself.  **  In  the  immediate 
presence  of  God  and  her  majesty,  that  the  fami- 
ly might  appear  to  be  entirely  come  over,"  says 
the  fawning  miscreant. — It  is  very  visible  which 
of  those  powers  (that  he  has  put.  together)  he  is 
the  more  fearful  of  offending.  But  he  mistakes 
his  way  in  making  his  court  to  a  pious  sovereign, 
by  naming  her  with  the  Deity,  in  order  to  find 
protection  for  insulting  a  virtuous  woman,  who 
comes  to  call  upon  him  in  the  royal  chapel. 

*  If  life  be  (a»  it  ought  to  be  with  people  of 
their  character,  whom  the  Examiner  attacks) 
less  valuable  and  dear  tlian  honour  and  reputa- 
tion, in  that  proportion  is  the  Examiner  worse 
than  an  assassin;  we  have  stood  by  and  tamely 
heard  him  aggravate  the  disgraces  of  the  brave 
and  the  unfortunate,  we  have  seen  him  double 
the  anguish  of  the  unhappy  man,  we  have  seen 
him  trample  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ;  but  all 
this  has  concerned  greater  life,  and  could  touch 
only  public  characters,  they  did  but  remotely 
affect  our  private  and  domestic  interests ;  but 
when  due  regard  is  not  had  to  the  honour  of 
women,  all  human  society  is  assaulted.  The 
highest  person  in  the  world  is  of  that  sex,  and 
has  the  utmost  sensibility  of  an  outrage  commit- 
ted against  it.  She,  who  was  the  best  wife  that 
ever  prince  was  blessed  with,  will,  though  she 
sits  on  a  throne,  jealously  regard  the  honour  of 
a  young  lady  who  has  not  entered  into  that  con- 
dition. 

^  Lady  Char — te's  quality  will  make  it  impos- 
sible that  this  cruel  usage  ^can  escape  her  ma- 
jesty's  notice  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  every 
honest  man  to  trace  the  offender,  and  expose 
him  to  the  indignation  of  his  sovereign.* 


No.  42.] 


Wednesday,  April  29,  1713. 


NoDinissura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoria  hirudo. 

Hor.  Arm  Pool.  ver.  ult. 

Sticking  like  leeches  till  they  burst  with  blood. 

Roscommon. 

Tom  Lizaru  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of 
some  persons  which  our  family  know  very  well, 
with  so  much  humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  tea-table.  His  bro- 
5ier  Will,  the  iemplar,  was  highly  deli|fhtcd 
with  it,  and  the  next  day  being  with  some  of 
his  inns-of-court  acquaintance,  resolved  (whe- 
ther out  of  the  benevolence,  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them 
with  what  he  called  *a  pleasant  humour  enough.' 
1  was  in  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him 
begin,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the 
company  very  little  moVed  by  it.  Will  blushed, 
looked  round  the  room,  and  with  a  forced  laugh, 
*  Faith,  ^ntlemen,*  said  he,  *  I  do  not  know 
what  muECs  you  look  so  grave ;  it  was  an  ad- 
mirable story  when  I  heard  it* 

When  I  came  home  I  fell  into  a  profound 
contemplation  upon  stofy-telling,  and  as  I  have 
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ncthing  M  much  tt  heart  m  the  pnd  of  mj 

countrj,  I  lemlvad  to  U;  down  foma  precftu- 
tioni  upon  Ihia  aubjecL 

I  have  alien  thuughi  (hit  s  story.teller  it 
born,  aa  well  ta  ■  poet.  It  is,  I  think,  certain, 
that  EOine  mea  have  such  a  pvculiar  cist  of 
mind,  that  tliey  tee  things  in  another  light  than 
men  of  i:"^ie  dispositions.  Mon  of  a  livelj 
imagination,  and  a  mirthful  leinpvr,  will  repre- 
sent things  to  their  hearera  in  tlie  game  inanner 
as  the*  theniiBlvea  were  aSkcled  witii  them  ; 
and  wnereu  aeHoiu  apiriti  might  perhaps  have 
been  disgusted  at  tho  sight  of  some  odd  occur- 
ienc«s  in  lilc;  yet  the  very  same  occurrences 
shull  please  Ihem  in  a  well-told  story,  where 
the  diea^rocable  parts  of  Ihs  images  are  con- 
cealed, and  those  only  which  are  pleaiint;  ojt- 
hibited  lo  the  fancy.  Slory-telling  ia  therefore 
not  an  art,  but  what  we  call  'a  knack  ;'  it  doth 

and  I  will  add,  that  it  is  not  perfuct  without 
proper  gesticulations  of  the  body,  which  natu- 
rally ailend  such  merry  emoliuns  of  the  mind. 
I  knuw  very  well,  that  a  certain  gravity  of 
countenance  aeta  some  stories  off  lo  advantage, 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  lurprised  in  the  end; 
but  this  ij  by  no  meina  a  i;eneral  rule  ;  for  it.  is 

ful  look'!,  and  whimsical  isilations.  I  will  go 
yet  further,  and  affirm  thai  the  success  of  a  story 
very  olan  il.^pends  upon  the  make  b(  the  body, 
and  fonusticin  of  the  leaturea,  of  him  who  re- 
lates it.  1  have  bean  ortliis  ouinion  ever  since 
I  criticised  upon  the  chin  of  Oick  Dewlap.  I 
very  ollen  hud  the  wnakneRi  to  repine  at  tlia 
praHperityofhia  conceits,  which  m:ide  him  pass 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  thecoirite-house.and 
the  nrdiiiiiry  mechanics  that  frequent  it;  nor 
self  forbear  laughing  at 


heari 


'.  though  upon  e 


1  I  t1 


ughl 


ery  flat  and 

■ome  time,  (hat  th«  merit  ofhia  wit  was  found. 
od  upon  ihu  ahaking  of  a  Isl  paunch.'and  the 
toning  up  of  ■  pair  of  rosy  jnlea.  Poor  Dick 
had  a  hi  of  aickness,  nhkh  robbed  him  of  bis 
fatandhJH  fame  at  once;  and  it  was  full  three 
months  bolore  he  regained  his  reputation,  which 
tote  in  propo/tion  to  his  Horidily.  He  is  now 
very  jnlly  and  ingeniodt,  and  hath  a  good  Con. 

'I'hrise  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifte 
<if  nature,  are  apt  lo  show  their  parte  with  too 
much  osieiitjtion  r  I  would  therefore  advise  all 
the  profc-=sori  of  this  art  never  to  tell  storiex 
hal  as  llicy  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  subject 
of  the  convcraation,  or  aa  they  serTS  to 


illua 


.Storit 


thai  ai 


vary 


e  generally  irksoi 
aptly  introduced,  provided  they  be  only  hinted 
at.  and  mentioned  by  way  of  allii-ion.  Those 
(Jiat  are  altogether  new  should  never  be  uahsred 
in  without  a  short  and  pertinent  character  of 
the  chief  persons  concerned  ;  because,  by  that 
means,  you  make  the  companj  acfjaainled  with 
'  It  ia  a  certain  rule,  that  ihght  and 
ml*  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us, 
more  mirth,  than  the  hrighteat 
t  in  unknown  characters.  A  little 
le  in  the  completion  or  dress  of  the 
e  talking  of  sets  bta  image  belbra 


ial  a. 


the  hearer,  if  it  bo  choMn  afitly  tot  the  staty. 

Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Liiard,  after  hafing 
made  hi*  eistere  merry  with  an  account  ala 
formal  old  man's  way  of  complimenting,  owmI 
very  frankly,  that  his  atory  would  not  have  bea 
worth  one  farthing,  if  he  had  made  the  hatet 


ciiaractera,  and 
selecting  pertinent  circumstances,  it  is  likewiw 
necessary  to  leave  off  ia  time,  and  end  sultrily. 
So  that  there  it  a  kind  of  drama  in  ihe  ioriiiuig 
of  a  aUiry,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  lad 
pointing  It,  Is  the  same  aa  in  an  epigram-  Itia 
a  miserable  thing,  alter  one  halh  raised  ttie  ei. 
pectation  of  the  company  by  humourooa  cha. 
ractcra,  and  a  pretty  cimceil,  to  purfoc  lb* 
mailer  loo  far.  There  is  no  retreating,  and  hov 
poor  it  ia  <br  a  tlory-tellartocnd  hia  relation  by 
saying, 'thafa  all;' 

As  the  choosing  of  pertinent  cirenmalaBcn 
ia  the  life  of  a  atorjr,  and  that  wherein  hnnwiir 
prinei[)ally  consials;  eo  the  collectors  of  imper- 
tinent particulate  are  tlie  very  bane  and,  opiates 
of  conversation.  Old  mon  are  great  Irantfrw 
"        Ned  Poppy. — he's  pee— 


IS  pipe,  t, 


;lly  what  they  had  bt 
dinner  ;  when  such  a  thing  happened ;  in  whal 
ditch  his  bay  stone-horse  had  his  iprain  si  tb^ 
time,  and  how  his  man  John, — no !  'twas  VIA. 
liam,  started  >  hare  in  the  comrhon  Beld ;  ihal 
lie  uercr  got  to-  the  end  of  his  talc  Tbeo  h* 
waa  antreinely  particular  io  marriages  asd 
intar-marriagns,  and  cousins  twice  or  tbiics 
removed  j  and  whether  inch  a  tlii       '  ' 

at  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  I 
August.    He  had  i 


rable  , 


tc^cncy  hke- 
hat  ifacoBli- 


1  that 


that  penran's  story  hs 

ber  a   third   man,  I 

roks  olT,  and  gave  ua  bis  hlilory,  and  so  o 

'      ■  ■    'ofwhal  sir  Willis 


had 


He  always  put  me  in  mind  ofwhal  sir  Willis 
Temple  in&rms  as  of  the  ule-tellers  ia  ll 
north  of  Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  itorii 
of  giants  and  enchanters  to  lull  people  aibe 
These  hiatorians  are  obliged,  by  their  bargai 
to  gn  on  without  stopping :  eo  that  afier  ll 
patient  hitb,  by  tliis  benefit,  enjoyed  a  Im 
nap,  he  ia  snte  to  find  the  operator  praceedbi 
in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  hke  effect  J 
me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him.  Aaben 
in  the  third  hoitr  of  hia  story,  and  very  tktnl 
ful  that  his  memory  did  net  fail  him,  I  fairl 
nodded  in  the  elbow  chair.  He  was  nrncb  ■ 
froiited  at  this,  till  I  told  him,  >  Old  frieod,  J< 
have  jrour  infirmity,  and  I  have  niine.' 

But  of  all  evils  in  story -telling,  the  hanm. 
of  telling  talcs,  ono  after  oaMhor,  iagteal  nnm- 
bcrs.istheleiixteupporlaUi!.  SirHo^Pudd^ 
and  his  eon  gave  m/  ladv  Liiard  gnat  Mmt 
in  this  partieblat.    Sir  Harry  bath  whal 
call  a  string  of  storiex,  which  he  tails  over 
Chriatinaa.     When  our  lai«!i|r  visiU  th« 
are  constantly,  after  snppor,^otertaine4 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.     Wim  we  hsn 
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that  hath  been  lauehed  at,  *  Ay,  but  father/ 
cries  the  booby  again,  *  tell  us  how  you  served 
the  robber.*  *  Alack-a-day,'  saith  sir  Ifarry, 
with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  forehead,  *  I  have 
almost  forgot  that ;  but  His  a  pleasant  conceit, 
to  be  sure.*  Accordingly  he  tells  that  and 
twenty  more  in  the  same  independent  order, 
and  without  the  least  variation,  at  this  day,  as 
be  hath  done  to  my  knowledge,  ever  since  the 
revolution.  I  mnsi  not  forget  a  very  odd  com- 
pliment that  sir  Harry  always  makes  my  lady 
when  he  dines  here.  Afler  dinner  he  strokes 
his  belly,  and  says  with  a  feigned  concern  in 
His  countenance,  *  Mndam,  I  have  lost  by  you 
to-day.'  *  How  so,  sir  Harry  V  replies  my  lady  ; 
*  Madam,*  says  he,  *I  have  lof^t  an  excellent 
stomach.*  At  this,  his  son  and  heir  laughs  im- 
moderately, and  winks  upon  Md^.  Annabell^. 
This  is  the  thirty-third  lime  that  sir  Flarry  hath 
been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  Itelp  and 
life  to  conversation,  I  always  encourage  them, 
if  they  are  pertinent  and  innocent ;  in  opposition 
to  those  gloomy  mortals,  who  disdain  every 
thing  but  matter  of  fact  Those  grave  fellows 
are  my  aversion,  who  sift  every  thing  with  the 
utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity  of  a  lie  in 
a  piece  of  humour,  pushed  a  litlle  beyond  exact 
troth.  I  likewise  have  a  poor  opinioa  of  those 
who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  coun- 
tenanoe,  that  cock  their  hats,  and  look  ^lum 
wh^n  a  pleasant  thing  is  said,  and  asbf,  *  Well ! 
and  what  then  ?*  Men  of  wit  and  parts  should 
treat  one  another  with  benevolence:  and  I  will 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if  you  seem  to 
have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man*8  wit,  he 
will  allow  yon  to  have  judgment 
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BfTutire  leves  indif  na  Trascdia  versus, 
Ut  &Btu8  matrona  inoveri  jiissa  Uichus. 

Hffr.  An  Poet.  ver.  231. 


-Tragedy  Phonid  bliiRh  as  much  to  5toop 


k 


To  the  low  mimic  follies  of  a  farce. 

As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dauce  with  f^irls. 

RMCommon. 

{  HAD  for  some  dayti  observed  something  in 
agitation,  which  was  carried  by  smiles  and 
whispers-  between  my  lady  Lizard  and  her 
daughters,  with  a  professed  declaration  that 
Mr.  Ironside  should  not  be  in  the  secret  I 
^ronld  not  trespass  upon  the  integrity  pf  the 
Sparkler  so  much  as  to  solicit  her  to  break  her 
word  even  in  a  trifle ;  but  I  ti^e  it  for  an  in- 
stance of  her  kindness  to  me,  that  as  soon  as 
■he  was  at  liberty,  she  was  impatient  to  let  me 
know  it,  and  this  morning  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing billet : 

*  Sia, — My  brother  Tom  waited  upon  us  all 

iMt  night  to  Gato ;  we  sat  in  the  first  seats  in 

ijbe  box   of  the  eighteen-penny  gallery.     You 

must  eeme  hither  this  morning,  for  we  shall  be 

full  of  debate!  about  the  characters.     I  was  for 

Mareia  last  night  bat  find  that  partiality  was 

owing  to  the  awe  I  was  under  in  her  father's 

lence ;  but  this  morning  Lucia  is  my  wo* 

1.    You  will  tfill  me  whether.  I  am  right  or 

*^  when  I  fee  you ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  more 


difficult  virtue  to  forbear  going  into  a  family, 
though  she  was  in  love  with  the  heir  of  it,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  her  happiness  was 
inconsistent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole 
house,  to  which  she  should  be  allied.  I  say,  I 
think  it  a  more  generous  virtue  in  Lucia  to 
conquer  her  love  from  this  motive;  than  in 
Marcia  to  suspend  hers  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  hefr father  and  her  country  :  but  pray 
be  here  to  settle  these  mailers.  lam,  your 
most  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant 

•MARY  LIZARD.' 

• 

I  made  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  the  family, 
where  I  found  Tom  with  the  play  in  his  hand, 
and  the  whole  company  with  a-  sublime  cheer- 
fulness in  their  countenance,  all  ready  to  speak 
to  me  at  once :  and  before  I  could  draw  my 
chair,  my  lady  herself  repeated, 

'Tis  not  n  sot  of  f  atnrcB.  or  cnrnpt'^xion, 
Thefincturt!  of  a  skin  that  I  admire; 
Beaiily  soon  erowa  fnmilinr  to  ili»*  lover, 
FadeH  in  his  eve,  and  palls  ufinn  the  ranse. 
The  viriiioui»  Marcia  lowers  abnve  her  sex : 
True,  sh  •  is  fnir ;  toh  !  how  divinelv  fair!) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
Willi  inwR>^d  preatm^ss,  uualTccted  wisdom. 
And  sanctity  of  manners. 

I  was  going  to  speak,  when  Mrs.  Cornelia 
stood  up,  and  with  the  most  gentle  accent  and 
sweetest  tone  of  voice  succeeded  her  mother  : 

So  the  pnre  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  niphinir  torrents  and  descending  rains,  • 
Works  ilpelf  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines. 
Till  by  deerees  the  floating  mirror  shines, 
Refltrts  each  flower  that  on  the  bonier  grows. 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  »buws. 

I  thought  now  they  would  have  given  me  time 

to  draw  a  chair ;  but  the  Sparkler  took  hold  of 

me,  and  I  heard  her  with  the  utmost  delight 

pursue  her  admiration  of  Lucia  in  the  words  of 

Fortius: 

Athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  voW**^ 

'  Has  planted  round  thee,  thoii>  appeftr'si  more  fair. 
More  amiable,  and  ritv'.<it  in  thy  charms, 
Loveliest  of  women !  Heaven  is  in  thy  soul. 
B(;auty  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee, 
Bright'ning  each  other ';  thou  art  all  divine! 

When  the  ladies  had  done  speaking,  I  took 
the  liberty  to  take  my  place  ;  while  Tom,  who» 
like  a  just  courtier,  thinks  the. interest  of  his 
prince  and  country  the  same,  dwelt  upon  these 
lines : 

Remember,  O  my  friend?,  the  law*,  the  rights. 
The  peneroua  plan  of  p<iwer  dylivor  d  down 
From  aire  to  aee,  by  your  renown''d  forefathers, 
(So  dearly  boughi.'the  price  of  so  much  blood.) 
O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  bands! 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 

Though  I  would  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that 
time,  it  went  to  my  heart  that  Annabella,  for 
whom  I  have  long  had  some  apprehensions,, 
said  nothing  on  this  occasion,  but  indul^d  her- 
self in  the  sneer  of  a  little  mind,  to  see  the  rest 
so  much  affected.  Mrs.  Betty  also,  who  knowa 
forsooth  more  than  us  all,  overlooked  the  whole 
drama,  but  acknowledged  the  dresses  of  Syphax 
and  Juba  were  very  prettily  imagined.  The 
love  of  virtue,  which  has  been  so  warmly  roused 
by  this  admirable  piece  in  all  parts  of  the 
theatre,  is  an  unanswerable  instance  of  how 
great  force  the  stage  might  be  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  world,  were  it  regarded  and 
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encoanged  ii  much  u  it  ought.  Thcni 
modium  in  this  case,  Tor  ths  adTaiitag«s  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  repreiontation  of  vice  and  virtue 
it)  an  agreeable  cir  odious  nianner  boror 
eycs,are  Emirresislibij  prevalent,  that  the  theatre 
vaght  to  be  abut  up,  or  carBfulIy  governed,  in 
an  J  nation  that  values  the  promotion  of  virtue 
or  guard  or  innocence  nmonc  its  people.  Speecb- 

JVom  the  characters  of  those  that  make  itTem  ; 
and  innnhind  are  so  unwillini;  to  reflect  on  what 
makes  (or  their  ovta  mortifjcalion,  that  Ihey  are 
ever  cavilling  against  the   lives  of  those  who 
■peak  in  the  causo  of  goodness,  to  keep  them- 
selves in  countenance,  and  continuo  In  beloved 
infirmities.      But  in  the  cam  of  (he  sUge,  envy 
and  detraction  are  baffled,  and  none  are  offend- 
ed, but  all  insansihl/  won  by  personated  charac- 
ters, which   (he;  Dcilber  look   upon  as  theli 
rivals,  or  superiors ;  ever;  man  that  has  anj 
degree  of  nhal  is  laudable  in  ■  theatrical  cha. 
racter,  i*  secretlj  pleued,  and  encouraged  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  virtoe  without  fancying 
any  man  about  him  has  more  of  it.    To  I' ' 
purpose  I  fell  a  talking  at  the  tea-table,  wl 
iny  lady  Liivd,  with  a  look  of  some  aevcc 
towards  Annabella  and  Mrs.  Betty,  was  pleased 
to  say,  (hat  it  must  be  from  some  trifling 
possession  of  mind  that  «ny  one  conld  be 
moved  with  the  characters  of  this  tragedy  ; 
do  I  yet  understand  to  what  circumslanos  in 
ftmily  her  ladyship  alluded,  when  she  made  all 
tho  company  look  serious,  and  rehearsed, 
a  tone  more  eialted,  those  words  of  the  heroine. 
In  Hpile  nt  all  Ihe  virtuM  we  Fan  licaal. 


Whereas  Bat  Pigeon  in  the  Strand,  hair-c 
to  tiie  family  of  the  Lizards,  has  attained'  to 
grttat  proficicnce  in  his  art,  Mr.  Ironside  advises 
alt  persons  of  flne  heads,  in  order  to  haw  Just  lee 
done  them,  to  repair  to  that  industrious  me- 

N.  B.  Mr.  Pigeon  has  orders  to  talk  with, 
and  examine  into  the  parts  and  characters  of 
young  persani,  before  he  thins  the  covering 
near  the  seat  (^  the  brain. 
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Hic  Her  Elysiuin  nobia     Virg.  lEa.  vi.  Ml. 

This  path  conducu  us  lo  ih'  Bljilan  fleUi. 

I  iiAVK  tVerjoenlty  observed  in  the  walks  be- 
longing to  all  the  inns  of  court,  a  set  of  old  fel- 
to»*s  whoappear  to  be  humourists, and  wrapped 
up  in  themselves ;  but  have  long  been  at  a  loss 
when  1  have  seen  them  smile,  and  noma  my 
name  as  I  passed  by,  and  ssy.  Old-  Irenside 
wcnrs  well.  I  am  a  mere  boy  lo  some  of  them 
who  fiequent  Gray'a-inn,  but  am  not  a  little 
pleased  to  End  they  are  even  with  the  world, 
and  rclnrn  upon  it  its  neglect  towards  them, 
which  is  all  the  defence  ws  old  fellows  have 
against  the  pclnlancy  of  young  people.  I  am 
ver^  glad  lo  observe  that  tiiese  sajjes  of  this 
penpaletic  sect  study  tranquillity  and  indolence 


r  body  and  mind,  in  the  neiglibaarbood  of  ■> 


udents  cf  Littleton-  The  following 
ves  us  some  light  into  the  mumen  and 
IS  of  these  piuloBophers. 


bUsr 


*  7b  tht  CaaT^m. 

'  Sia, — As  the  depredations  of  time  and  li*. 
tune  have  been  lamented  in  all  ages,  those  pa- 
eons who  have  resisted  and  disputed  the  lyrannj 
of  either  of  these,  have  employed  the  mblirngst 
speculations  of  the  writers  in  all  languages.  As 
these  deceased  heroes  have  had  their  places  jo. 
dicioDsIy  assigned  them  already  in  the  tcmpis 
of  fame,  I  would  immortaliie  aonie  persona  no* 
alive,  who  to  me  are  greater  obiecte  of  envy, 
both  as  their  bravery  it  exercised  with  the  it- 
moat  tranquillity  and  pleasure  to  tbemsdn^ 
and  as  they  are  substantially  happy  on  this  sidi 
the  grave,  in  opposition  to  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  scraps  to  tlie  con 

'  As  therefore  1  ai 
inroads  from  the  spleen,  as  I  afBrni  all  evil  lo 
come  from  the  east,  as  I  am  the  weathsr-gisD 
of  every  company  I  come  into,  I  someliDM 
according  to  Shahspeare, 


*  I  would  furnish  out  a  table  of  merry  &im, 
n  envious  admiration  of  those  jovial  bUda,wla 
lisappoint  the  strokes  of  age  and  Ibrtuue  wilk 
lie  sainegayety  of  soul,Bs  when  through  youth 
ir  affluence  thoj  were  in  liieir  prime  tiir  &ncf, 
rolic,  and  achicvomcnU  There  are,  you  rosj 
)bierve,  in  all  public  walks,  persons  who  bj  a 
lingular  shabbiness  of  their  attire,  make  a  very 
ridiculous  appearance  in  tlie  opinion  of  tbenia 
>f  dress.  They  are  very  sullen  and  invidicd, 
Lnd  appear  in  such  a  state  of  distress  and  tribl- 
lation  OS  to  be  thought  inconsolable.  They  m 
generally  of  Ihot  compleiion  which  was  is  fa- 
shion during  the  pleasurable  reign  of  Charlsi 
the  Second.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  a 
lighter  brown,  whose  fortunes  fell  with  thai  of 
king  James.  Now  these,  who  are  the  Jest  of 
such  as  take  themselves,  and  the  world  nsnallT 
takes,  to  be  in  prosperity,  are  the  very  penooi 
whose  happiness,  wero  it  understood,  would  be 
looked  upon  with  burning  envy.  1  fell  into  Ibt 
discovery  of  them  in  the  following  mannsr; 
One  djy  last  sommor,  being  particularly  under 
the  dominion  of  the  spleen,  I  rewlvcd  lo  HMk 
leloncboly  in  the  company  of  snch,  vboai 
appearance  promised  a  full  retqm  of  any  CDm- 
plaints  1  could  possibly  utter-  Living  neat 
Gray's-inn  walk,  I  went  thither  in  seudiof 
the  persons  above  described,  and  fiHud  seoM 
of  them  seated  upon  a  bench,  where,  as  HihM 
sings, 

I  squeezed  in  among  them,  and  they  Sid  not 
y  receive  my  meanings  wilh  singutai  ho- 
nity,  but  gave  me  aU  possilde  encouraj;ein 
lo  enlarge  them.  If  the  blackness  of  mj  spf 
aiied  any  imaginary  distemper  of  body,  so 
ineof  tliem  immediately  sympathiied  wilbi 
Jf  I  spake  of  any  disappointment  in  my  ftrtn 
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another  of  them  would  abate  my  sorrowings  by 
recountingr  to  me  his  own  defeat  upon  the  very 
same  circumstances.  If  I  touched  upon  over- 
looked merit,  the  whole  assembly  seemed  to 
condole  with  me  very  feelingly  upon  that  par- 
ticular, la  short,  I  could  not  make  myself  so 
calamitous  ii^  mind,  body,  or«circumstances,  but 
Bome  one  of  them  was  upon  a  level  with  me. 
When  I  bad  wound  up  my  discourse,  and  was 
ripe  for  their  intended  raillery,  at  first  they 
crowned  my  narration  with  several  piteous 
sighs  and  groans,  but  after  a. short  pause,  and  a 
signal  given  for  the  onset,  they  burst  out  into  a 
most  incomprehensible  fit  of  laughter.  You  may 
be  sure  I  was  notably  out  of  countenance,  which 
f  ave  occasion  to  a  second  explosion  of  the  same 
mirth.  What  troubled  me  most  was,  that  their 
figure,  age,  and  short  swords,  presefvsd  them 
from  any  imputation  of  cowardice  upon  refusal 
of  battle,  and  their  number  from  insult.^  I  had 
now  no  other  way  to  be  upon  good  terms  with 
them,  but  desiring  I  might  bo  admitted  into 
this  fraternity.  This  was  at  first  vigorously 
opposed,  it  being  objected  to  me,  that  i  affected 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  happy  man  to  be 
received  into  a  society  so  proud  of  appearing 
the  most  afflicted.  However,  as  I  only  seemed 
to  be  what  they  really  were,  I  am  admitted  by 
way  of  triumph  upon  probation  for  a  year  :  and 
if  within  that  time  it  shall  be  possible  for  them 
to  infuse  any  of  their  gayety  into  me,  I  can,  at 
Monmouth-street,  upon  mighty  easy  terms,  pur- 
chase the  robes  necessary  for  my  installment 
into  this  order ;  and  when  they  have  made  me 
as  happy,  shall  be  willing  to  appear  as  miserable 
as  any  of  this  assembly.  I  confess  I  have  ever 
since  been  ashamed,  that  I  should  once  take 
that  place  to  be  sacred  to  the  disconsolate,  which 
J  now  must  affirm  to  be  the*  only  Elysium  on 
this  side  the  Styx  ;  and  that  ever  I  should  look 
npoiw  those  personages  as  lively  instances  of 
the  outrage  of  time  and  fortune,  who  disallow 
their  empire  with  such  inimitable  bravery. 
Some  of  these  are  pretty  good  classical  scholars, 
and  they  follow  these  studies  always  walking, 
upon  account  of  a  certain  sentence  in  Pliny's 
epistles  to  the  following  effect  **  Titf  incon- 
ceiTable  how  much  the  understanding  is  en- 
livetied  by  the  exercise  of  the  body."  If  there- 
fore their  author  is  a  little  difficult,  yon  will  see 
them  fleeting  with  a  very  precipitate  pace,  and 
when  it  has  been  very  perplexed  and  abstruse,  I 
have  seen  a  couple  of  these  students  pee  pare 
their  apprehensions  by  still  quicker  motions, 
till  they  run  into  wisdom.  These  courses  do 
not  only  make  them  go  through  their  studies 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  but  there  is  more  spirit 
and  vigour  in  their  dialogues  afler  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  these  perambulations.  This  place  was 
chosen  as  the  peculiar  resort  of  these  sages,  not 
only  upon  account  of  its  air  and  situation,  bat 
in  regard  to  certain  edifices  and  seats  therein 
raised  with  great  magnificence  and  conveni- 
ence :  and  here,  after  the  toils  of  their  walks, 
and  upon  any  stress  of  weather,  these  blessed 
inhabitants  assemble  tliemselves.  There  is  one 
building  particularly,  in  which,  if  the  day  per- 
mit, they  have  the  most  frequent  conferences, 
not  so  much  becanse  of  the  loveliness  of  its 
aminenoe,  as  a  senteDce  of  literature  incircling 


the  extremities  of  it,  which  I  think  is  as  fbl 
lows  :  **  Franciscus  Bacon  Ernies  Aurattu  Ex- 
ecutor Testamenti  Jeremia  Bettenham  Hujus 
Hngpitii  Viri  Abstemii  et  Contemplativi  Hanc 
Sedem  posuit  in  Mejuorivm  EJusdtm."  Now 
this  structure  being  erected  in  honourable  me- 
mory  of  the  abstemious,  the  contemplative  Mr. 
Bettenham,  they  take  frequent  occasion  to  rally 
this  eruditioai>whic!i  is  to  continue  the  remem- 
brance of  a  person,  who,  according  to  tiieir 
translation  of  the  words,  being  confessed  to 
have  been  of  most  splenetic  memory,  ought  ra- 
ther to  lie  buried  in  oblivion. 

*  Lest  they  should  flag  in  their  own  way  of 
conversation,  they  admit  a  fair-one  to  relieve 
them  with  hers.  There  are  two  or  three  thin 
existences  among  them,  which  I  think  I  ma? 
call  the  ghosts  of  departed  beaux,  who  pay  their 
court  more  particularly  to  this  lady,  though 
their  passion  never  rises  higher  than  a  kiss, 
which  is  always  , 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay.  JuiUon. 

*  As  it  is  the  character  of  this  fraternity  to 
turn  their  seeming  misfortunes  to  their  advan. 
tage,  they  tfffirm  it  to  be  the  greatest  indulgence 
imaginable  in  these  amours,  that  nature  per« 
petuates  their  good  inclinations  to  the  fair,  by 
an  inability  to  e/tinguish  them. 

*  During  my  year  of  probation,  I  am  to  pre- 
pare myself  with  such  parts  of  history  as  have 
engaged  their  application  during  the  leisure  of 
their  ill-fortime ;  I  am  therefore  to  read  Rush- 
worth  and  Clarendon,  in  the  perusal  of  whiclr 
authors  I  am  not  obliged  to  enter  into  the  just- 
ness of  their  reflections  and  characters,  hut  am 
desired  to  read,  with  an  eye  particularly  curious, 
the  battles  of  Marston-moor  and  Edgehill,  in 
one  of  which  every  man  of  this  assembly  hsi? 
lost  a  relation ;  and  each  has  a  story  which  none 
who  has  not  read  those  battles  is  able  to  taste. 

*  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  a  most  nn« 
exampled  piece  of  their  gallantry.  Some  time 
since,  in  a  prodigious  foggy  morning,  I  went  in 
search  of  these  persons  to  their  usual  place  of 
resort,  and  perhaps  shall  hardly  be  believed, 
when  I  affirm,  that,  notwithstanding  they 
sucked  in  so  condensed  and  poisonous  an  eether, 
I  found  them  enjoyhig  themselves  with  as  much 
vivacity,  as  if  they  had  breathed  in  the  serenity 
of  Montpelier. — I  am,  sir,  your  roost  humble 
servant,        *  J,  W,* 


Na45.] 


Saturday,  May  2, 1713. 


I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  been  more  inti. 
mately  moved  with  pity  in  my  whole  life,  than 
when  I  was  reading  a  letter  from  a  young  wo* 
manv  not  yet  nineteen,  in  which  there  are  these 
lamentable  words,  *  Alas !  whither  shall  I  fly  7 
he  has  deceived,  ruined,  and  Icfl  me.*  The  cir. 
cumstances  of  her  story  are  only  those  ovdu 
nary  ones,  that  her  lover  was  a  man  of  greater 
fortune  than  she  could  expect  would  address  to 
her  upon  honourable  terms ;  but  she  said  to  her* 
self,  *  She  had  wit  and  beauty,  and  such  charms 
as  oflen  captivate  so  far  as  to  make  men  forget 
thoee  meaner  considerations,  and  innocent  fre€- 
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dums  were  not  to  be  denied.  A  gentleman  of 
condition  is  not  to  be  shunned  purely  for  being 
such ;  and  they  who  took  notice  of  it,  did  it  only 
out  of  malice,  because,  they  were  not  used  by 
him  with  the  same  distinction.*  But  I  would 
have  young  women,  who  are  orphans,  or  un- 
ffuarded  with  powerful  alliances,  consider  with 
horror  the  insolence  of  wealth.  Fortune  does 
in  a  great  measure  denominate  vfiiat  is  vice  and 
virtue ;  or  if  it  does  not  go  so  far,  innocence  is 
helpless,  and  oppression  unpunished  without  its 
assistance ;  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  I  would 
strictly  recommend  to  my  young  females  not  to 
dally  with  men  whose  circumstances  can  sup- 
port them  against  their  falsehood,  and  have  the 
fashion  of  a  base  self-interested  world  on  their 
side,  which,  instead  of  avenging  the  cause  of 
an  abused  woman,  will  proclaim  her  dishonour ; 
while  the  person  injured  is  shunned  like  a  pes- 
tilence, he  who  did  the  wrong  sees  no  difference 
in  the  reception  he  meets  with,  nor  is  he  the 
less  welcome  to  the  rest  of  the  sex,  who  are  still 
within  the  pale  of  honour  and  innocence. 

What  makes  this  circumstance  the  more  la- 
mentable, is,  that  it  frequently  falls  upon  those 
who  have  greatest  merit  and  understanding. 
Gentleness  of  disposition,  and  taste  of  polite 
conversation,  I  have  often  known  snares  to- 
ward vice  in  some,  whilst  sullenness  and  dis. 
relish  of  any  thing  that  was  agreeable,  have 
been  the  only  defences  of  virtue  in  otliers.  I 
have  my  unhappy  correspondent's  letter  before 
me ;  and  she  says  she  is  sure,  he  is  so  much  a 
gentleman,  and  he  has  that  natural  soflness, 
that  if  he  reads  any  thing  moving  on  this  sub- 
ject in  my  paper,  it.  will  certainly  make  him 
think.  Poor  girl !  *■  Cssar  ashamed  I  Has  not 
he  seen  Pharsalia?*  Does  the  poor  creatt^re 
imagine  that  a  scrip  of  paper,  a  collection  of 
iSentences,  and  an  old  man's  talk  of  pleasures 
which  he  is  past,  will  have  an  effect  upon  him 
who  could  go  on  in  a  series  of  falsehood ;  let 
drop  ambiguous  sentences  in  her  absence,  to 

five  her  false  hope  from  the  repetition  of  them 
y  some  friend  that  heard  them  ;  that  could  pass 
as  mubh  time  in  the  pursuit  of  her,  as  would 
have  attained  some  useful  art  or  science  ;  and 
that  only  to  attain  a  short  revel  of  his  senses, 
under  a  stupor  of  faith,  honour,  and  conscience  ! 
No ;  the  destruction  of  a  well-educated  young 
woman  is  not  accomplished  by  the  criminal  who 
is  guilty  of  it,  in  a  sudden  start  of  desire ;  he  is 
not  surprised  into  it  by  frailty ;  but  arrives  at 
it  by  care,  skill,  and  meditation.  It  is  no  small 
aggravation  of  the  guilt,  that  it  is  a  thousand 
times  conquered  and  resisted,  even  while  it  is 
prosecuted.  He  that  waits  for  fairer  occasions, 
for  riper  wishes,  for  the  removal  of  a  particular 
objection,  or  the  conquest  of  any  certain  scru- 
ple, has  it  in  bis  power  to  obey  his  conscience, 
which  often  calls  him,  during  the  intrigue,  a 
rillain  and  a  destroyer.  There  can  be  nothing 
said  for  such  an  evil :  but  that  the  restraints  of 
shame  and  ignominy  are  broken  down  by  the 
prevalence  of  custom.  I  do  not,  indeed,  expect 
that  my  precautions  will  have  any  great  weight 
with  men  of  mode ;  but  I  know  not  but  they 
may  be  some  way  efficacious  on  those  who  have 
not  yet  taken  their  party,  as  to  vice  and  virtue, 
for  life ;  init  I  know  not  bow  it  is,  but  our  aex 


has  usurped  a  certain  authority  toezehide  chas. 
tity  out  of  the  catalogue  of  masculine  virtues, 
by  which  means  females  adventure  all  against 
those  who  have  nothing  to  lose ;  and  they  bave 
nothing  but  empty  sighs,  tears,  and  reproaches, 
against  those  who  reduced  them  to  real  sorrow 
and  infamy.  But*  as  I  am  now  talking  to  the 
world  yet  untainted,  I  will  venture  to  rccoin. 
mend  chastity  as  the  noblest  male  qoalificatioa. 

It  is,  methinks,  very  unreasonable,  that  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  all  other  good  habits  » 
what  makes  them  honourable,  but  in  this  case 
the  very  attempt  is  become  ridiculous.  Bat,  m 
spite  of  all  the  raillery  of  the  world,  truth  ii 
still  truth,  and  will  have  beauties  inseparable 
from  it  I  should  upon  this  occasion  brin^r  ex- 
amples of  heroic  chastity,  were  I  not  afraid  of 
having  my  paper  thrown  away  by  the  modish 
part  of  the  town,  who  go  no  farther,  at  best, 
than  the  mere  absence  of  ill,  and  arc  contented 
to  be  rather  irreproachable  than  praiseworthy. 
In  this  particular,  a  gentleman  in  the  court  of 
Gyrus  reported  to  his  majesty  the  charms  and 
beauty  of  Panthea,  and  ended  his  panegyric  by 
telling  him,  that  since  he  was  at  leisure  he 
would  carry  him  to  visit  her :  but  that  prince, 
who  is  a  very  great  man  to  this  day,  answered  the 
pimp,  because  he  was  a  man  of  quality,  with- 
out roughness,  and  said  with  a  suiif^,  *  If  I 
should  visit  her  upon  your  introduction  now  1 
have  leisure,  I  don*t  know  but  I  might  go  again 
upon  her  own  invitation  when  I  ought  to  be 
better  employed.*  But  when  I  cast  about  sD 
the  instances  which  I  have  met  with  in  all  my 
reading,  I  find  not  one  so  generous,  so  honest, 
and  so  noble,  as  that  of  Joseph  in  holy  writ 
When  his  master  had  trusted  him  so  unreserved- 
ly (to  speak  it  in  the  emphatical  manner  of  the 
scripture)  *  He  knew  not  aught  lie  had  save  the 
bread  which  he  did  eat,*  he  was  so  unhappy  as 
t6  appear  irresistibly  beautiful  to  his  niistresi; 
but  when  this  shameless  woman  proceeds  to 
solicit  him,  how  gallant  is  his  answer !  *  Behold 
my  master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me  in  the 
house,  and  hath  committed  all  that  he  hath  lo 
my  hand,  there  is  none  greater  in  the  house  than 
I,  neitlier  hath  he  kept  back  any  thingfrom  me 
but  thee,  because  thou  art  his  wife.*  The  sfuie 
argument,  which  a  base  mind  would  have  made 
to  itself  Ibr  committing  the  evil,  was  to  this 
brave  man  the  greatest  motive  for  fbrbeariof 
it,  that  he  could  do  it  with  impunity ;  the  ina- 
lice  and  falsehood  of  the  disappointed  woman 
naturally  arose  on  that  occasion,  and  there  it 
but  a  short  step  from  the  practice  of  virtue,  to 
the  hatred  of  it.  It  would  therefore  be  wc«lh 
serious  consideration  in  both  sexes,  and  the 
matter  is  of  importance  enough  to  them,  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  would  change  light- 
ness of  heart,  indolence  of  mind,  cheerful  meals 
untroubled  slumbers,  and  gentle  dispositions, 
for  a  constant  pruriency,  which  shuts  out  aD 
things  that  are  great  or  indifferent,  clouds  the 
imagination  with  insensibility  and  prejudice  to 
all  manner  of  delight,  but  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  creatures  that  extend  their  species. 

A  loose  behaviour  and  an  inattention  to  every 
thing  that  is  serious,  flowing  from  some  degree 
of  this  petulancy,  is  observable  in  the  generality 
of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  this  age.    H  is 
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the  one  connnoii  face  of  most  pnblic  meetings, 
and  breaks  in  upon  the  sobriety,  I  will  not  say 
severity,  that  we  ought  to  exercise  in  churches. 
The  pert  boys  and  Sippant  girls  are  but  faint 
followers  of  those  in  the  same  inclinations,  it 
more  advanced  years.  I  know  not  who  can 
oblige  them  to  mend  their  manners ;  all  that  I 
pretend  to  is,  to  enter  my  protest  that  they  are 
neither  fine  gentlemen  nor  fine  ladies  for  this 
behaviour.  As  for  the  portraitures  which  I 
would  propose  as  the  images  uf  agreeable  men 
«nd  women,  if  they  are  not  imitated  or  regarded^ 
I  can  only  answer,  as  I  remember  Mr.  Dryden 
did  on  the  like  occasion,  when  a  young  fellow, 
just  come  from  the  play  of  Cleomenes,  told  him 
in  raillery  against Ihe  contincncy  of  his  princi- 
pal  character,  if  I  had  been  alone  with  a  lady  I 
should  not  have  passed  my  time  like  your  Spar- 
tan ;  *  That  may  be,*  answered  the  bard,  with  a 
yery  grave  face,  *  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
sir,  you  are  no  hero.* 
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Monday^  May  4,  1713. 


Sola  est  coelesti  dij^na  reperta  toro. 

Ort<  Lib.  3.  £p.  i.  118. 

Alone  found  worthy  a  celestial  bed. 

YiSTERDAY,  at  my  lady  Lizard*8  tea-table,  the 
discourse  happened  to  turn  upon  women  of  re- 
nown ;  8(|ch  as  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  world  by  surprising  actions,  or  by  any  great 
and  shining  qualities,  so  as  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  envy  of  their  own  sex,  and  the  ad- 
Biiration  of  ours.  My  lady  has  been  curious 
in  collecting  the  lives  of  the  most  famous,  of 
which  she  has  a  considerable  number  both  in 
print  and  manuscript.  This  naturally  led  me 
to  speak  of  madam  Mainteuon :  and,  at  the 
request  of  my  lady  and  her  daughters,  I  have 
undertaken  to  put  together  such  circum.stances 
of  her  life,  as  I  had  formerly  gathered  out  of 
books,  and  picked  up  from  conversation  in  my 
travels. 

Madam  Maintenon  was  born  a  gentlewo- 
man, her  name  is  Frances  Paubign^.  Monsieur 
Daubijra^,  hw  grandfather,  was  not  only  a  per- 
son 01  condition,  but  likewise  of  great  merit. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  15o0,  and  died  in  1630, 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  A  little  before 
his  death  he  writ  his  own  epitaph,  which  is  en- 

fmven  upon  his  tomb-stone  in  tlie  cloister  of 
L  Peter*s  church  at  Geneva,  and  may  be  seen 
in  Spon*s  history  of  that  republic  He  was  a 
leading  man  among  the  protjsstants  in  France, 
and  much  courted  to  come  over  to  the  opposite 
party.  When  he  perceived  there  was  no  safety 
for  him  any  longer  in  his  own  country,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  Geneva,  about  the  year  1G19.  The 
macrisirates  and  the  clergy  there,  received  him 
with  great  marks  of  honour  and  distinction : 
and  he  passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life 
amongst  them  in  great  esteem.  Mczeray  (the 
French  historian)  says,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  boldness,  of  a  ready  wit,  and 
of  a  fine  taste  in  polite  learning,  as  well  as  of 
good  experience  in  matters  of  war. 

The  son  of  this  Daubign^  was  father  to  the 
present  madam  Maintenon.    This  gentleman 


was  thrown  into  prison  when  he  was  but  a 
youth,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  learn  ;  but  his 
life  it  seems,  was  in  question,  if  the  keeper  of 
the  prison*s  daughter  (touched  with  his  mis- 
fortunes and  his  merit)  had  not  determined  with 
herself  to  set  him  at  liberty.  Accordingly,  a 
favourable  opportunity  presenting  itself,  ue  set 
the  prisoner  at  large,  and  accom|ianied  him  her- 
self in  his  flight.  The  lovers  finding  them- 
selves now  in  no  danger  of  being  apprehended, 
monsieur  Daubign^  acquitted  himself  of  the 
promise  he  had  given  his  fair  deliverer,  and 
married  her  publicly.  To  provide  against  their 
immediate  want  in  a  strange  place,  s^e  had 
taken  with  her  what  she  found  at  home  most 
valuable  and  easy  to  be  carried  off.  All  this 
was  converted  into  money  ;  and  while  their 
little  treasure  lasted,  our  oew-marricd  couple 
thought  tliemselvcs  the  happiest  persons  living. 
But  their  provisions  now  began  to  fail,  and  mon- 
sieur Daubign<^,  who  plainly  saw  the  straits  to 
which  they  must  be  in  a  little  time  reduced,  not- 
withstanding all  his  love  and  tenderness,  thought 
he  should  soon  bo  in  a  far  worse  condition,  than 
that  from  which  he  had  so  lately  escaped.  But 
what  most  afilictrd  him  was  to  see  that  his 
wife,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  necessity,  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  she  was  big  with  child. 

Monsieur  I^aubigne,  pressed  with  these  dif- 
ficulties, formed  to  himself  a  very   hazardous 
resolution ;  and  since  the  danger  he  saw  in  it 
was  only  to  his  person,  he  put  it  in  execution 
without  ever  consulting  his  wife.     7'he  purpose 
he  entered   upon,  was   to  venture   back   into 
France,  and  to  endeavour  there  to  get  up  seme 
of  his  efl^ects,  and  in  a  short  time  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  returning  to  his  wife  with  some  lit- 
tle, means  of  subsistence.     He  flattered  himself^ 
that  he  was  now  no  longer  thought  of  in  his  own 
country,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  a  friend,  he 
might  continue  there  unknown  for  some  time. 
But  upon  trial  it  happened  quite  otherwise,  for  j^ 
he  was  betrayed  by  tliose  in  whom  he  confided  ;^9r 
so  that  he  was  a  second  time  cast  into  prison.     ^ 
I  should  have  mentioned,  that  he  lef\  his  wife.'^; 
WMthout  eter  taking  leave :  and  that  the  first   T*! 
notice  she  had  of  his  design  was  by  a  letter, 
which  he  sent  her  from  the  place  where  he  lay 
the  first  night.    Upon  the  reading  of  it,  she  was       « 
immediately  alarmed  for  the  life  of  a  hnsband 
so  very  dear  to  her ;  but  she  fell  into  the  last 
affliction  when  she  received  the  news  of  his 
being  imprisoned  a^^ain,  of  which  she  had  been 
apprehensive  from  the  bccrinning.     When  her 
concern  was  a  little  abated,  she  considered  that 
the  afflicting  of  herself  could  give  him  no  re- 
lief; and  despairing  ever  to  be  able  a  second 
lime  to  bring  about  the  delivery  of  her  husband, 
and  likewise  finding  it  impossible  for  her  to  live 
long  separated  from  him,  she  resol.ved  to  share 
in  his  misfortunes,  and  to  live  and  die  witli  him 
in  his  prison.     Therefore,  without  the  least  re-     ^ 
gard  to  tlic  dan^Tcr  of  a  woman's  travelling  hi ^41 
her  condition  (for  she  was  now  far  gone  with   ''  ^ 
child)  she  entered  upon  her  journey,  and  havinff 
found  out  her  husband,  voluntarily  gave  herself 
up  to  remain  a  prisoner  with  him.    And  here 
it  was  tliat  she  was  delivered  of  that  daughtbrt 
who  has  since  proved  the  wonder  of  her  nge* 
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The  relation!  of  moneieur  Danbi^^,  dissatis- 
fied with  his  conduct  and  his  marriacff^,  had  all 
of  them  abandoned  him,  excopting-  madam  Vil- 
lete,  his  sistor,  who  used  to  visit  liim.  Sije  could  I 
not  but  be  touched  witn  the  condition  in  whicli 
she  found  hini,  entirely  detilitule  of  all  the  coiv 
veniences,  and  almost  the  very  necessaries  of 
life.  But  that  which  mo8t  moved  her  compas- 
sion was,  to  see  in  the  arms  of  a  discnnsolute 
mother,  the  poor  helpless  infant  exposed  amidst 
her  cries,  to  cold,  to  nakedness,  and  hunger.  In 
this  extremity  madam  Ville^e  took  the  child 
home  with  her,  and  gave  her  to  the  care  of  her 
daughter's  nurse,  with  whom  she  was  bred  up 
for  some  time,  as  a  foster-sister.  Besides  this, 
she  sent  the  two  prisoners  several  necessaries. 
Some  time  after,  monsieur  Daubign^  found 
means,  by  changing  his  religion,  to  get  out  of 
prison,  upon  condition  he  would  quit  the  king- 
dom ;  to  which  he  consented. 

Monsieur  Daubigne,  knowing  he  was  never 
like  to  see  France  more,  got  together  what  little 
substance  he  could,  in  order  to  make  a  long  voy- 
age; and  so,  witli  a  small  family,  he  embarked 
for  America;  where  he  and  his  wife  lived  in 
quiet,  and  made  it  their  principal  care  to  give 
their  children  (a  son  and  a  daughter)  good 
education. 

These  unfortunate  parents  died  both  in  their 
exile,  leaving  their  children  very  young.  The 
daughter  who  was  elder  than  her  brother,  as 
she  grew  up  began  to  be  very  desirous  of  seeing 
her  native  country ;  this,  together  with  the 
hopes  she  had  of  recovering  something  of  that 
which  once  belonged  to  her  father,  made  her 
willing  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  returning 
into  France.  Finding  therefore  a  ship  that  was 
ready  to  sail  thither,  she  went  on  board,  and 
landed  at  Rochelle.  From  thence  she  proceeded 
directly  to  Poitou,  and  there  made  it  her  business 
first,  to  inquire  out  madam  Villete,  her  aunt,  who 
she  knew  very  well  was  the  person  to  whom 
she  owed  her  life.  Madam  Villete  received  her 
with  great  marks  of  affection ;  an^afler  inform- 
ing her,  that  she  must  not  expect  to  recover  any 
thing  of  what  had  belonged  to  her  father,  since 
that  was  all  irreparably  Tost  and  dissipated  by 
his  banishment,  and  the  proceedings  against 
him,  she  added,  that  she  should  be  welcome,  if 
she  thought  fit,  to  live  with  her,  where  at  least 
she  should  never  be  reduced  to  want  a  subsist- 
ence. 

Mademoiselle  Daubign^  accepted  the  ofiTcr 
which  her  aunt  made  oer,  and  studied  by  all 
means  imaginable  to  render  herself  necessary 
and  agreeable  to  a  person  upon  whom  she  saw 
that  she  must  entirely  depend  for  evei^  thing. 
More  especially  she  made  it  her  business  to  in- 
sinuate herself  into  the  affections  of  her  cousin, 
with  whom  she  had  one  cemmon  nurse^  And, 
to  Omit  nothing  that  might  please  them,  she  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the 
religion  of  her  ancestors ;  «he  was  impatient  to 
have  some  conversation  with  ministers,  and  to 
frequent  their  sermons  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time 
she  bee^an  to  take  a  great  liking  to  the  protest- 
ant  religion.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  she  would  have  openly  professed  this  way 
of  worship,  if  some  of  her  father's  relations 
that  were  papists,  and  who  forsook  him  io  his 


adversity,  had  not,  to  mi^e  their  own  eoart, 
been  busy  in  advertising  some  great  men  of  the 
danger  mademoiselle  Daubign^  was  in  as  to  her 
salivation,  and  in  demanding  thereupon  an  or^ 
to  have  her  put  into  the  hands  of  cathohcs. 
This  piece  of  zeal  was  acceptable  to  ihe  rolin^ 
party,  and  orders  were  immediately  given  that 
she  should  be  taken  from  her  aunt  Villete,  sod 
put  into  the  hands  of  her  ofiicious  relatioos. 
This  was  soon  executed;  and  mademobieDs 
Daubigne  was  in  a  manner  forced  by  vioience 
from  madam  .Villete,  who  was  the  only  reUtios 
that  ever  had  taken  any  care  of  her.  She  shed 
abundance  of  tears  at  parting,  and  assured  her 
aunt,  and  her  cousin  (who  was  now  married  to 
monsieur  Saint  Flermine)  that  she  should  al- 
ways  preserve,  with  the  remembrance  of  tbeir 
kindness,  the  good  impressions  she  had  receired 
of  their  religion,  and  never  fail  to  acknowledge 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  aha  ftiiiiHi  a 
time  and  occasion  proper  for  it. 
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Mademoiselle  Daubione  was  conducted  fitm 
madam  Villete^s  to  a  relation,  who  bad  a  lav- 
suit  then  depending  at  Paris;  and  being  &r 
that  reason  obliged  to  go  thither,  she  carried 
madopioiselle  Daubign^  with  her.  This  lady 
hired  apartments  in  the  same  house  where  tkt 
famous -Scaron  was  lodged.  She  made  as  a& 
quaintance  with  him  ;  and  one  day,  being  obliged 
to  go  abroad  alone  upon  a  visit,  she  desired  bt 
would  give  her  cousin  leave,  in  the  mean  time;, 
to  come  and  sit  with  him  ;  knowing-  verj  w^ 
that  a  young  lady  was  in  no  danger  from  awk 
a  person,  and  that  perhapa  it  might  torn  to  her 
advantage.  Monsieur  Scaron  was,  of  all  mea 
living,  the  roost  unhappy  in  an  untowtird  fnma 
of  bcNrfy,  being  not  only  deformed,  bat  likewise 
very  infirm.  In  consideration  of*  his  wit  and 
parts,  he  had  a  yearly  pension  from  the  court 
of  five  hundred  crowns.  Scaron  was  charmei 
with  the  conversation  of  mademoiselle  Daufai^. 
n^  ;  and  her  kinswoman  took  frequent  opportn. 
nities  of  leaving  her  with  him.  This  eave  Sea^r 
ron  occasion  to  discover  still  new  beauties  in  bar 
from  time  to  time.  She  would  sometimes  en- 
tertain him  with  the  story  of  her  adventures 
and  her  misfortunes,  beginning  even  with  what 
she  suffered  before  she  was  born  ;  all  which  die 
knew  how  to  describe  in  so  expressive  and 
moving  a  manner,  that  he  found  himself  toocbed 
with  a  strong  compassion  towards  her ;  and  re- 
solved with  himself,  if  not  to  make  her  hsppj, 
at  least  to  set  her  at  ease,  by  placing  bar  io  a 
nunnery  at  his  own  expense.  But  upon  fiirtber 
deliberation  be  found  himself  very  much  in- 
clined to  lay  before  her  an  alternative,  which, 
in  all  likelihood,  she  never  expected.  One  day, 
therefore,  when  she  was  left  alone  with  him^  as 
usual,  he  opened  his  intentions  to  her  (as  it  it 
said)  much  afler  tlie  fbllowing  manner  :  *  I  am, 
mademoiselle,*  sdys  he,  *  not  a  little  moved  with 
yoivr  misfortunes,  and  the  great  sufferings  yoa 
have  undergone.  I  am  likewise  very  seBsifals 
of  the  uneasy  circumstances  under  wbioh  yon 
labour  at  present;  and  I  have  now  lor  mmam 
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days  been  oontriTm;  with  myself  how  to  ex- 
tricate you  out  of  all  your  dimcultiea.     At  last 
I  have  fallen  upon  two  ways  of  doin;  what 
I  eo  much  desire;  I  leave  you  to  determine 
according  to  your  inclinations,  in  the  choice  of 
the  one  or  the  other :  or,  if  neither  of  them 
please  you,  to  refuse  them  both.     My  fbrtunes 
are  too  narrow  to  enable  me  to  make  yours  an- 
swerable to  your  merit ;  all  that  I  am  capable 
of  doing  is,  either  to  make  you  a  joint  partaker 
with  myself  of  the  little  I  have,  or  to  place  you, 
at  my  own  expense,  in  any  convent  you  shall 
choose.   I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  more 
ibr  you.   Consult  your  own  inclinations,  and  do 
what  you  think  will  be  most  agreeable  to  your- 
self.    As  for  my  person,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
recommend  it  to  you ;  I  know  I  make  but  an 
ungainly  figure ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  new- 
mould  it ;  1  offer  myself  to  you  such  as  I  am ; 
and  yet,  such  as  you  see  me,  I  do  assure  you 
that  I  would  not  bestow  myself  upon  another ; 
and  that  I  must  have  a  very  great  esteem  for 
you,  ever  to  propose  a  marriage,  which,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  I  have  had  the  least  in  my 
thoughts  hitherto.  Consider,  therefore,  and  take 
your  final  resolutions,  either  to  turn  nun,  or  to 
marry  me,  or  to  continue  in  your  present  con- 
dition, without  repining,  since  these  do  all  of 
them  depend  upon  your  own  choice. 

Mademoiselle  Daubign^  returned  monsieur 
Scaron  the  thanks  he  so  well  deserved.  She 
was  too  sensible  of  the  disagreeableness  of  a 
dependant  state,  not  to  be  glad  to  accept  of  a 
settlement  that  would  place  her  at  least  above 
want  Finding,  therefore,  in  herself  no  call 
towards  a  nunnery,  she  answered  monsieur 
Scaron  without  hesitation,  that,  *she  had  too 
ereat  a  sense  of  her  obligations  to  him  not  to 
be  desirous  of  that  way  of  life  that  would  give 
her  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  showing  her 
grmtitude  to  him.*  Scaron,  who  was  prepos- 
sessed with  the  flattering  hopes  of  passmg  his 
life  with  a  person  he  liked  so  well,  was  charmed 
with  her  answer.  They  both  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, that  be  should  ask  her  relation's  consent 
th&tvery  evening.  She  gave  it  very  frankly; 
and  thift  marriage,  so  soon  concluded,  was,  as 
it  were,  the  inlet  to  all  the  future  fortunes  of 
madam  Maintenon.  She  made  a  good  wifo  to 
Scaron,  living  happily  with  him,  and  wanted  no 
conveniences  during  his  life ;  but  losing,  him, 
she  lost  all  r  his  pension  ceased  upon  his  death ; 
and  she  fonnd  herself  again  reduced  to  the  same 
indigent  condition  in  which  she  had  been  be- 
fore her  marriage. 

*Upon  this  she  retired  into  the  convent  in  the 
Place  Royale,  founded  for  the  relief  of  necessi- 
tous persons ;  where  the  friends  of  her  deceased 
husband  took  care  of  her.  It  was  here  the 
friendship  between  her  and  madam  Saint  Basils 
(a  nun)  had  its  beginning,  which  (iss  continued 
ever  since,  for  she  still  goes  to  visit  her  fre- 
qaently  in  the  convent  do  la  Raquette,  where 
«he  now  lives.  And,  to  the  honour  of  madam 
Maintenon,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  she  has 
always  been  of  a  grateful  temper,  and  mindful, 
in  her  high  fortunes,  of  her  old  friends,  to  whom 
ahB  had  formerly  been  obliged. 

Her  hiisband*s  friends  did  all  they  could  to 
prwail  upon  the  court  to  continias  to  her  the 


pension  which  monsieur  Scaron  had  enjoyed. 
In  order  to  this,  petitions  were  frequently  given 
in,  which  began  always  with,  *The  widow 
Scaron  most  humbly  prays  vour  majesty,*  dtc. 
But  all  these  petitions  signified  nothing;  and 
the  king  was  so  weary  of  Uiem  that  he  has  been 
heard  to  say,  *  Must  1  always  be  pestered  with 
the  widow  Scaron  7*  Notwithstanding  which, 
her  friends  were  resolved  not  to  be  discouraged 
in  their  endeavours  to  serve  her. 

After  this,  she  quitted  the  convent,  and  went 
to  live  in  the  hotel  d* Albert,  where  her  husband 
had  always  been  very  much  esteemed.  Here 
(it  is  said)  something  very  remarkable  happen- 
ed to  her,  which  I  shall  relate,  because  I  find  it 
so  confidently  affirmed  upon  the  knowledge  of 
a  certain  author.  There  were  masons  at  work 
in  the  hotel  d*Albert,  riot  far  from  the  apart- 
ment, of  madam  Scaron.  One  of  them  came 
into  her  chamber,  and,  finding  two  or  three 
visitants  of  her  own  sex,  desired  he  might  speak 
with  her  in  private ;  she  carried  him  into  her 
closet,  where  he  took  upon  him  to  tell  her  all 
the  fltture  events  of  her  life.  But  whence  he 
drew  this  knowledge  (continues  my  author,) 
which  time  has  so  wonderfully  verified,  is  a 
mystery  still  to  me.  As  to  maoam  Scaron,  she 
saw  theu  so  little  appearance  of  probability  in 
his  predictions,  that  she  hardly  gave  the  least 
heed  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  company,  upon 
her  return,  remarked  some  alteration  in  her 
countenance ;  and  one  of  the  ladies  said,  *  Surely 
this  man  has  brought  you  some  very  pleasing 
news,  for  you  look  with  a  more  cheerful  air 
than  you  did  before  he  came  in.*  *  There  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  my  doing  so,*  replied 
she,  *  if  I  could  give  any  credit  to  what  this  fel- 
low has  ]$romised  me.  And  I  can  tell  you/ 
says  she,  smiling,  *  that  if  there  should  be  any 
thing  in  it,  you  will  do  well  to  begin  to  make 
your  court  to  me  beforehand.*  These  ladies 
could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  satisfy  their  cu- 
riosity any  farther ;  but  she  communicated  the 
whole  secret  te  a  bosom  friend  afler  they  were 
gone ;  and  it  is  from  that  lady  it  came  to  bo 
known,  when  the  events  foretold  were  come  to 
pass,  and  so  scrupulous  a  secrecy  in  that  point 
did  no  longer  seem  necessary. 

Some  time  afler  this,  she  wa;  advised  to  seek 
all  occasions  of  insinuating  herself  into  the  fa- 
vour of  madam  Mountespan,  who  was  the  king*s 
mistress,  and  had  an  absolute  influence  over 
him.  Madam  Scaron,  therefore,  found  the 
means  of  being  presented  to  madam  Mountes- 
pan, and  at  that  time  spoke  to  her  with  so  good 
a  grace,  that  madam  Mountespan,  pitying  her 
circumstances,  and  resolving  to  make  them 
more  easy,  took  upon  her  to  carry  a  petition 
f>om  her  to  the  king,  and  to  deliver  it  with  her 
own  hands.  The  king,  upon  her  presenting  it 
to  him,  said,  *  What !  the  widow  Scaron  again  7 
Shall  I  never  see  any  thing  else?*  'Indeed, 
sir,*  says  madam  Motntespan,  *  it  is  now  a  long 
time  since  you  ought  not  to  have  had  her  name 
mentioned  to  you  any  more ;  and  it  is  something 
extraordinary  that  your  majesty  has  done  no- 
thing all  this  while  for  a  poor  woman,  who, 
without  exception,  deserves  a  much  better  con- 
dition, as  well  upon  the  account  of  her  own 
merit,  as  of  the  reputation  of  her  late  husband.* 
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The  kinff,  who  was  always  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nitj  to  please  madam  Mountespan,  panted  the 
petitioner  all  that  was  desired.  Madam  Scaron 
came  to  thank  her  patroness;  and  madam 
Mountcspan  took  such  a  liking  to  her,  that  she 
would  hj  all  means  present  her  to  the  kiii^, 
and,  after  that,  proposed  to  him,  that  she  niicrnt 
be  m^de  govcrnante  to  their  children.  His 
majesty  consented  to  it  j  and  madam  Scaron,  by 
her  address  and  good  conduct,  won  so  much 
upon  the  affections  and  esteem  of  madam  Moun- 
tcspan, that  in  a  little  time  she  became  her  fa- 
vourite and  confidant. 

It  happened  one  night  that  madam  Mountes- 
pan  sent  for  her,  to  tell  her,  that  she  was  in 
great  perplexity.  SIio  had  just  then,  it  seems, 
received  a  billjgt  from  the  king,  which  required 
an  immediate  answer ;  and  though  she  did  by 
no  means  want  wit,  yet  in  that  instant  she 
found  herself  incapable  of  writing  any  thing 
with  spirit  In  the  mean  time  the  messenger 
waited  for  an  answer,  while  she  racked  her  in- 
vention to  no  purpose.  Had  there  been  nothing 
more  requisite,  but  to  say  a  few  tender  things, 
she  needed  only  to  have  copied  the  dictates  of 
her  heart ;  ,but  she  had,  over  and  above,  the  re- 
putation of  her  style  and  manner  of  writing  to 
maintain,  and  her  invention  played  her  false  in 
■o  critical  a  juncture.  This  reduced  her  to  the 
necessity  of  desiring  madam  Scaron  to  help  her 
out ;  and  giving  her  the  king^s  billet,  she  bid 
her  make  an  answer  to  it  immediately.  Madam 
Scaron  would,  out  of  modesty,  Iiavo  excused 
herself;  but  madam  Mountcspan  laid  her  abso- 
lute commands  upon  her  :  so  that  she  obeyed, 
and  writ  a  most  agreeable  billet,  full  of  wit  and 
tenderness.  Madam  Mountcspan  was  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  she  copied  it,  and  sent  it 
The  king  was  infinitely  deliijhtcd  with  it  He 
thought  madam  Mountespau  had  surpassed  her- 
self; and  he  attributed  her  more  than  ordinary 
wit  upon  this  occasion  to  an  increase  of  tender- 
ness. The  principal  part  of  his  amusement 
that  night,  was  to  read  over  and  over  again  this 
letter,  in  which  he  discovered^  new  beauties 
upon  every  reading.  He  thought  himself  the 
happiest  and  the  most  extraordinary  man  liv- 
ing, to  be  able  to  inspire  his  mistress  with  such 
surprising  sentimenu  and  turns  of  wit 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  was  drest,  he 
went  directly  to  make  a  visit  to  madam  Moun- 
tespan.  *What  happy  genius,  madam,*  says 
he,  upon  his  first  coming  into  her  chamber, 
'influenced  your  thoughts  last  night  1  Never 
certainly  was  there  any  thing  so  charming, 
and  so  finely  writ,  as  the  billet  you  sent  mo ! 
and  if  you  truly  feel  the  tenderness  you  have  so 
well  described,  my  happiness  is  complete.'  Ma- 
<lam  Mountcspan  was  in  confusion  with  these 
praises,  which  properly  belonged  to  another; 
and  she  could  not  help  betraying  something  of 
it  by  her  blushes.  The  king  perceived  the  dis- 
order  she  was  in,  and  was  earnest  to  know  the 
cause  of  it  She  would  fain  have  put  it  off;  but 
the  king's  curiosity  still  increasing,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excuses  she  made,  she  was  forced  to 
tell  him  all  that  had  passed,  lest  he  should  of 
himself  imagine  something  worse.  The  king 
was  extremely  surprised,  though  in  civility  he 
dissembled  his  thoughts  at  that  time,  neverthe- 


less he  could  not  help  dcsirinf  to  see  the  anther 
of  the  letter  that  had  pleased  him  so  much ;  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  her  wit  in  conversatioo 
was  equal  to  what  it  appeared  in  writing. 
Madam  Scaron  now  began  to  call  to  mind  the 
predictions  of  the  mason ;  and  from  the  denrs 
the  king  had  to  see  her,  conceived  no  smafl 
hopes.  Notwithstanding  she  now  had  passed 
the  flower  of  her  age,  yet  she  flattered  herself 
that  her  destiny  had  reserved  this  one  conqocit 
in  store  for  her,  and  this  mighty  monarch  to  be 
her  captive.  $he  was  exactly  shaped,  had  • 
noble  air,  fine  eyes,  and  a  delicate  mouih,  with 
fresh  ruddy  lips.  She  has,  besides,  the  ait  of 
expressing  every  tiling  with  her  eyes,  and  of 
adjusting  her  looks  to  her  thoughts  in  such  t 
manner,  that  all  she  says  goes  directly  to  the 
heart.  The  king  was  already  prepossest  in  her 
favour ;  and,  after  three  or  lour  times  convers- 
ing with  her,  began  visibly  to  cool  in  his  aiiec- 
tions  towards  madam  Mountcspan. 

The  king  in  a  little  time  purchased  for  madam 
Scaron  those  lands  which  carry  the  name  t£ 
Maintenon,  a  title  which  she  from  that  time 
has  taken.  Never  was  there  an  instance  <^ 
any  favourite  having,  so  great  a  power  over  a 
prince,  as  what  she  has  hitherto  maintained. 
None  can  obtain  the  least  favour  but  by  inune. 
diate  application  to  her.  Some  are  of  opinioa 
that  she  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  ii 
treatment  which  the  protcstants  have  met  with, 
and  consequently  of  the  damage  the  whok 
kingdom  has  received  from  those  proceediofs. 
Hut  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  whole 
revolution  was  brought  'about  by  the  contriT- 
ances  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  she  has  always  beea 
known  to  be  too  Uttle  a  favourer  of  that  order 
of  men  to  promote  their  intrigues.  Besides,  it 
is  not  natural  to  think  that  she,  who  formerly 
had  a  good  opinion  of  the  reformed  religi<m, 
and  was  pretty  well  in.<«tructed  in  the  protectant 
faith  and  way  of  worship,  should  ever  be  the 
author  of  a  persecution  against,  tliose  innocent 
people,  who  never  had  in  any  thing  offended 
her. 
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It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  madam  Main- 
tenon  has  of  late  years  mfluenc^^d  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  of  France.  The  king,  when 
he  has  taken  the  air  afler  dinner,  never  fails  of 
going  to  sit  with  her  till  about  ten  o*clock;  at 
which  time  he  leaves  her  to  go  to  his  sapper. 
The  comptroller  general  of  the  finances  like- 
wise comes  to  her  apartments  to  meet  the  king. 
While  they  are  in  discourse  madam  Mainte- 
non sits  at  her  wheel  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  not  seeming  to  give  tlie  least  atten- 
tion to  what  is  said.  Nevertheless,  the  minis- 
ter never  makes  a  proposition  to  the  king,  hot 
his  majesty  turns  towards  her,  and  says,  *\Vhat 
tiiink  you,  madam,  of  this  7*  She  expresses  her 
opinion  after  a  modest  manner ;  and  whatsoever 
she  says  is  done.  Madam  Maintenon  never  ap- 
pears in  public  except  when  she  goes  with  the 
king  to  take  the  air  ;  and  then  she.sits  on  the 
same  scat  with  the  king,  with  her  spectacles  on, 
working  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  does  not 
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»m  to  bo  80  much  as  flenaible  of  the  g^reat  for- 
tunea  and  honours  to  which  she  has  raised  her- 
■elil  She  is  always  very  modestly  drest,  and 
never  appears  with  any  train  of  servants.  Every 
morning  she  goes  to  Sl  Cyr,  to  give  her  orders 
there,  it  being  a  kind  of  a  nursery  founded  by 
herself  for  tlie  education  of  yohng  ladies  of  good 
fiunilies,  but  no  fortune.  She  returns  from 
thence  about  the  time  the  king  rises,  who  never 
fkiia  to  pay  her  a  morning  visit  She  goes  to 
mass  always  by  break  of  day,  to  avoid  the  con- 
course of  people.  She  is  rarely  seen  by  any, 
and  alpiofit  inaccessible  to  every  body,  excepting 
tliree  or  four  particular  acquaintance  of  her 
own  sex.  Whether  it  be,  that  she  would  by 
this  conduct  avoid  envy,  as  some  think ;  or,  as 
others  would  have  it,  that  she  is  afraid  the  rank 
which  she  thinks  due  to  her  should  be  disputed 
in  all  visits  and  public  places,  is  doubtful.  It 
is  certain,  that  npon  all  occasions  she  declines 
the  taking  of  any.  rank ;  and  the  title  of  mar- 
quisse  (which  belongs  to  the  lands  the  king  pur- 
chased for  her)  is  suppressed  before  her  name  ; 
neither  will  she  acceptof  the  title  of  a  duchess, 
aspiring  in  all  probability  at  something  still 
hi^er,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

From  several  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  the 
French  king,  as  well  as  in  that  of  madam 
Maintenon,  it  has  for  some  years  been  the  pre- 
▼ailing  opinion  of  the  court  that  they  are  mar* 
ned.  And  it  is  said,  that  her  ambition  of  being 
declared  queen  broke  out  at  last ;  and  that  she 
wtm  resolved  to  give  the  king  no  quiet  till  it  was 
done.  He  for  some  time  resisted  all  her  solicit- 
ations upon  that  bead,  but  at  length,  in  a  fit  of 
tenderness  a^id  good  nature,  he  promised  her, 
that  he  would  consult  his  confossor  upon  that 
point.  Madam  Maintenon  was  pleased  with 
this,  not  doubting  but  that  father  La  Chaise 
voold  be  glad  of  this  occasion  of  making  his 
Court  to  her ;  but  he  was  too  subtle  a  courtier 
not  to  perceive  the  danger  of  engaging  in  so 
nice  an  ^affair ;  and  for  that  reason  evaded  it, 
by  telling  the  king,  that  he  did  not  think  him- 
self a  casuist  able  enough  to  decide  a  question 
of  80  great  importance,  and  fbr  that  reason  de« 
sired  he  might  consult  with  some  man  of  skill 
and  learning,  for  whose  secrecy  he  would  be 
responsible.  The  king  was  apprehensive  lest 
this  might  make  the  matter  too  public ;  but  as 
soon  as  fiither  La  Chaise  named  monsieur  Fene- 
Ion,  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  his  fears  were 
over ;  and  he  bid  him  go  an^  find  him  out  As 
Boon  as  the  confessor  had  communicated  the  busi- 
ness be  came  upon  to  the  bishop,  he  said,  *  What 
have  I  done,  father,  that  you  should  ruin  me ! 
But  His  no  matter ;  let  u^  go  to  the  king.*  His 
majesty  was  in  his  closet  expecting  them.  The 
bishop  was  no  sooner  entered,  but  he  threw 
himself  at  the  king*8  feet,  and  begged  of  him 
not  lo  sacrifice  htm.  The  king  promised  him 
that  he  would  not ;  and  then  propovsed  the  case 
to  him.  The  bishop,  with  his  usual  sincerity, 
represented  to  him  the  great  prejudice  he  would 
do  himself  by  declaring  tiis  marriage,  together 
with  the  ill  consequences  that  might  attend  such 
a  proceeding.  The  king  very  much  approved 
his  reasons,  and  resolved  to  go  no  farther  in 
this  affair.  Madam  Maintenon  still  pressed 
him  to  comply  with  her,  bat  it  was  now  all  to 


no  purpose ;  and  he  told  her  it  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  done.-  She  asked  him,  if  it  was  father  La 
'Chaise  who  dissuaded  him  from  it  He  for 
some  time  refused  to  give  her  any  answer,  but 
at  last  overcome  by  her  importunities,  he  told 
her  every  thing  as  it  had  passed.  She  upon 
{his  dissembled  her  resentment,  that  she  might 
be  the  more  able  to  make  it  prove  eflectoal.  She 
did  by  no  means  think  the  Jesuit  was  to  be  for- 
given  ;  but  the  first  marks  of  her  vengeance  fell 
upon  the  arclibisbop  of  Cntnbray.  He  and  all 
his  relations  were,  in  a  little  tipnc,  put  out  of  all 
their  employments  at  court ;  upon  which  he 
retired  to  live  quietly  upon  liis  bishopric ;  and 
there  have  no  endeavours  been  spared  to  deprive 
him  even  of  that.  As  a  fartlicr  instance  of  tho 
uncontrollable  power  of  this  great  favourite, 
and  of  her  resenting  even  the  most  trivial  mat- 
ters that  she  thinks  might  tend  to  lier  prejudice, 
or  the  diminution  of  her  honour,  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  the  Italian  comedians  were  driven  out 
of  Paris,  for  playing  a  comedy  called  La  Fausso 
Prude,  which  was  supposed  to  reflect  upon  ma- 
dam Maintenon  in  particular. 

It  is  something,  very  extraordinary,  that  she 
has  been  Uble  to  keep  entire  the  aflections  of  the 
king  so  many  years,  af^cr  her  youth  and  beauty 
were  gone,  and  never  fall  into  the  least  dis- 
grace ;  notwithstanding  the  number  of  enemies 
she  has  had,  and  the  intrigues  tliat  have  been 
formed  against  her  from  time  to  time.  This 
brings  into  my  memory  a  saying  of  king  Wil- 
liam's, that  I  have  heard  on  tliis  occasion ; 

That  the  king  of  IVance  was  in  his  conduct 
quite  opposite  to  ether  princes  ;  since  he  made 
choice  of  young  ministers,  and  an  old  mistress. 
But  this  Iady*s  charms  have  not  lain  so  much 
in  her  person,  as  in  her  wit  and  good  sense. 
She  has  always  had  the  address  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  the  king,  and  to  mix  always  some- 
thing solid  and  useful  with  the  more  agreeable 
parts  of  her  conversation.  She  has  known  how 
to  introduce  the  most  serious  affairs  of  state 
into  their  hours  of  pleasure ;  by  telling  his  ma- 
jesty, that  a  monarch  should  not  love,  nor  do 
any  thing,  like  other  men ;  and  that  he,  of  all 
men  living,  knew  best  how  to  be  always  a  king 
and  always  like  himself,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  diversions.  The  king  now  conwrses  with 
her  as  a  friend,  and  advises  with  her  upon  his 
most  secret  affairs.  He  has  a  true  love  and 
esteem  for  her ;  and  has  taken  care,  in  case  ho 
should  die  before  her,  that  she  may  pass  tlie  re- 
mainder of  her  life  with  honour,  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Cyr.  There  are  apartments  ready  fitted 
up  for  her  in  this  place  ;  she  and  all  her  domes- 
tics are  to  he  maintained  out  of  the  rents  of  tiie 
house,  and  she  is  to  receive  all  tire  hononrn  due 
to  a  foundress.  This  abbey  stands  in  the  park 
of  Versailles;  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  buildmg,  and 
the  king  has  endowed  it  with  large  revenues. 
The  design  of  it,  (as  I  have  mentioned  before) 
is  to  maintain  and  educate  young  ladies,  whose 
fortunes  do  not  answ(.T  to  their  birth.  None  are 
accounted  duly  qualified  for  this  place  but  such 
as  can  give  sufficient  proofs  of  the  nobility  of 
their  family  on  the  father's  side  for  a  hundred 
and  forty  years;  besides  which,  they  must  have 
a  certificate  of  their  poverty  under  the  hand  of 
their  bishop.    The  age  at  which  persons  are 
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capable  of  being  admitted  here  is  fi-om  seTon 
years  old  till  twelve.  Lastly,  it  is  required,  that 
they  should  have  no  defect  or  blemish  of  body 
or  mind;  and  for  this  reason  there  are  persons 
appointed  to  visit  and  examine  them  before  they 
are  received  into  the  college.  When  these  young 
ladies  are  once  admitted,  their  parents  and  re]a> 
tions  have  no  need  to  put  themselves  to  any 
fiirther  expense  or  trouble  about  them.  They 
are  provided  with  all  necessaries  for  mainte- 
faance  and  education.  They  style  themselves 
of  the  order  of  St  Lewis.  When  they  arrive 
to  an  age  to  be  able  to  choose  a  state  of  life  for 
themselves,  they  may  either  be  placed  as  nuns 
in  some  convent  at  the  king*s  expense,  or  be 
married  to  some  gentleman,  whom  madam 
Maintenon  takes  care,  upon  that  condition,  to 
provide  for,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  finances ; 
and  the  lady  receives  besides,  a  portion  of  four 
hundred  pistoles.  Mo»t  of  these  marriages 
have  proved  very  successful ;  and  several  gentle- 
men have  by  them  made  great  fortunes,  and 
been  advanced  to  very  considerable  employ- 
ments. 

I  must  conclude  this  short  account  of  madam 
Maintenon  with  advertising  my  readers,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  several  particu- 
lars that  I  have  related.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
a  irreat  many  of  them  arc  attested  by  several 
writers ;  and  that  I  thought  this  sketch  of  a 
woman  so  remarkable  all  over  Europe,  would 
be  no  ill  entertainment  to  the  curious,  till  such 
a  time  as  some  pen,  more  fully  instructed  in  her 
whole  life  and  character,  shall  undertake  to 
give  it  to  the  public. 
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Sor.  Lib.  1.  £p.  vi.S. 

To  make  men  bai^y  and  to  keep  tbem  so. 

Crueh, 

It  is  of  great  use  to  consider  the  pleasures 
which  constituiN)  human  happiness,  as  they  are 
distinguished  into  natural  and  fantastical.  Na- 
tural pleasures  I  call  those,  which,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  fashion  and  caprice  of  any  particular 
age  or  nation,  are  suited  to  human  nature  in 
general,  and  were  intended  by  Providence  as 
rewards  for  the  using  our  faculties  agreeably  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  given  us.  Fan- 
tastical pleasures  are  those  which,  having  no 
natural  fitness  to  delight  our  minds,  pre-sup- 
pose  some  particular  whim  or  taste  accidentally 
prevailing  in  a  set  of  people,  to  which  it  is 
owing  that  they  please. 

Now  I  take  it,  that  the  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness with  which  I  have  passed  my  lifb,  are 
the  effect  of  having,  ever  since  I  came  to  years 
of  discretion,  contmued  my  inclinations  to  the 
former  sort  of  pleasures.  mA  as  my  experience 
can  be  a  rule  only  to  my  own  actions,  it  may 
probably  be  a  stronger  motive  to  induce  others 
to  the  same  scheme  of  life,  if  they  would  con- 
sider that  we  are  prompted  to  natural  pleasures 
by  an  instinct  impressed  on  our  minds  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  who  best  understands  our 
frames,  and  consequently  best  knows  what  those 


pleasures  are  which  will  give  ns  the  least  un- 
easiness in  the  pursuit,  and  the  greatest  satis- 
faction  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  objects  of  our  natural  desires 
are  cheap,  or  easy  to  be  obtained,  it  being  a 
maxim  that  holds  throughout  the  whole  system 
of  created  beings,  ^  that  nothing  is  made  ia 
vain,*  much  less  the  instincts  and  appetites  «f 
animals,  which  the  benevolence  as  well  as  wis. 
dom  of  the  Deity,  is  concerned  to  provide  for. 
Nor  is  the  fruition  of  those  objects  less  pleasing 
than  the  acquisition  is  easy ;  and  the  pleasoie 
is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  having  answered 
some  natural  end,  and  the  consctousness  of 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe. 

Under  natural  pleasures  I  comprehend  those 
which  are  universally  suited,  as  well  to  the  ra- 
tional as  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature.  And 
of  the  pleasures  which  afifect  our  senses,  those 
only  are  to  be  esteemed  natural  that  are  contain- 
ed  within  (he  rules  of  reason,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  as  necessary  an  ingredient  of  human  na- 
ture as  sense.  And,  indeed,  excesses  of  any 
kind  are  hardly  to  be  esteemed  pleasures,  modi 
less  natural  pleasures. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  desire  terminated  in  mo- 
ney is  fantastical ;  so  is  the  desire  of  outward 
distinctions,  which  bring  no  delight  of  sense, 
nor  recommend  us  as  useful  to  mankind ;  and 
the  desire  of  thingrs  merely  because  they  are 
new  or  foreign.  *  Men  who  are  indisposed  to  a 
due  exertion  of  their  higher  parts  are  driven  Id 
such  pursuits  as  these  from  the  rcstles&ness  of 
the  mind,  and  the  sensitive  appetites  being  easily 
satisfied.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  owing  to  the  boontv 
of  Providence,  that  disdaining  a  cheap  and  vfi- 
gar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  ima> 
ginary  goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  caa 
raise  desire,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  tfaesi. 
Thus  men  become  the  contrivers  of  their  own 
misery,  as  a  punishment  on  themselves  for  de. 
parting  fVom  the  measures  of  nature.  Having 
by  an  habitual  reflection  on  these  truths  mads 
them  familiar,  the  effect  is,  that  I,  among  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  debauched  their 
natural  taste,  see  things  in  a  peculiar  light, 
which  I  have  arrived  at,  not  by  any  uncomrafliL 
foroe  of  genius,  or  acquired  knowledge,  but  only 
by  unlearning  the  false  notions  instilled  by  coi> 
tom  and  education. 

The  various  objects  that  compose  the  world 
were  by  nature  formed  to  delight  our  senses,  and 
as  it  is  this  alone  that  makes  tbem  desirable  to 
an  uncorrupted  taste,  a  man'  may  be  said  nata- 
rally  to  possess  them,  when  he  possesseth  those 
enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by  nature  to 
yield.  Hence  it  is  usual  with  me  to  consider 
myself  as  having  a  natural  property  in  every 
object  that  administers  pleasure  to  me.  Whca 
I  am  in  the  country,  all  the  fine  seats  near  the 
place  of  my  residence,  and  to  which  I  have  as. 
cess,  I  regard  as  mine.  The  same  I  think  of 
tlie  groves  and  fields  where  I  walk,  and  muse  on 
the  folly  of  the  civil  landlord  in  London,  who 
has  the  fantastical  pleasure  of  draining  dry  rent 
into  his  coffers,  but  is  a  stranger  to  fresh  air  and 
rliral  enjoyments.  By  these  principles  I  am 
possessed  of  half  a  dozen  of  tlie  finest  seati  i& 
jBngland,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  helcin|T  to 
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certain  of  my  acquaintance,  who  being  men  of 
buBineM  chooBe  to  live  near  the  court 

In  some  great  families,  whore  I  choose  to  pass 
my  time,  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  rank  me 
with  the  other  domestics ;  but  in  my  own 
thoughts,  and  natural  judgment,  I  am  master 
ot  the  hou'ie,  and  he  who  goes  by  that  name  is 
my  steward,  who  eases  me  of  the  care  of  pro. 
vidiiig  lor  myself  the  conveniences  and  plea- 
■ur9<«  of  life. 

When  I  walk  the  streets,  I  use  the  foregoing 
natural  maxim  (viz.  That  he  is  the  true  posises- 
•or  of  a  thin^  who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that 
owns  it  without,  the  enjoyment  of  it,)  to  con- 
▼ince  myself  that  I  have  a  property  in  the  gay 
part  of  all  the  gilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which  I 
regard  as  amusements  designed  to  delight  my 
eyes,  and  the  imagination  of  those  kind  people 
who  sit  in  them  gaily  attired  only  to  please  me. 
I  have  a  real,  and  they  only  an  imaginary  plea- 
sure from  their  exterior  embpflishments.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  I  have  discovered  that  I  am 
the  natural  proprietor  of  all  the  diamond  neck- 
laces, the  crosses,  stars,  brocades,  and  embroi- 
dered clothes,  which  I  see  at  a  play  or  birth- 
night,  as  giving  more  natural  delight  to  the 
spectator  than  to  those  that  wear  them.  And  I 
look  on  the  beaux  and  ladies  as  so  many  paro- 
quets in  an  aviary,  or  tulips  in  a  garden,  de< 
signed  purely  for  my  diversion.  A  ffallery  of 
pictures,  a .  cabinet,  or  library,  that  I  have  free 
access  to,  I  think  my  own.  In  a  word,  all  that 
I  desire  is  the  use  of  things,  let  who  will  have 
the  keeping  of  them.  By  which  maxim  I  am 
^rown  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Great  Britain  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  I  am  not  a  prey  to  my 
own  cares,  or  the  envy  of  otbersi 

Tbe  same  principles  I  find  of  great  use  in  my 
private  ecooomy.  As  I  cannot  go  to  the  price 
of  history-painting,  I  have  purchased  at  easy 
rates  several  beautifully  designed  pieces  of  land- 
scape and  perspective,  which  are  much  more 
pleasing  to  a  natural  taste  than  unknown  faces 
or  Dutch  gambols,  though  done  b^  the  best  mas- 
ters;  my  couches,  beds,  and  window.curtains 
are  of  Irish  stuff,  which  those  of  that  nation 
work  very  fine,  and  with  a  delightful  mix- 
ture of  colours.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  china 
in  my  house ;  but  I  have  glasses  of  all  sorts,  and 
aome  tinged  with  the  finest  colours,  which  are 
not  the  less  pleasing,  because  they  are  domes- 
tic,  and  cheaper  than  foreign  toys.  Every  thing 
is  neat,  entire,  and  clean,  and  fitted  to  the  taste 
of  one  who  had  rather  be  happy  than  be  thought 
rich. 

Every  day,  numberless  innocent  and  natural 
jrratifications  occur  to  me,  while  I  behold  my 
ftllow-creatures  labouring  in  a  toilsome  and  ah- 
sord  pursuit  of  trifles ;  one  that  he  may  bo  called 
by  a  particular  appellation;  another,  that  he 
may  wear  d  particular  ornament,  which  I  re- 
gard as  a  bit  of  riband  that  has  an  agreeable 
e^ct  on  my  sisfht,  but  is  so  far  from  supplying 
th«  place  of  m^^rit  where  it  is  not,  that  it  serves 
only  to  make  the  want  of  it  more  conspicuous. 
Fair  weather  is  the  joy  of  rny  soul ;  about  noon 
J  behold  a  bine  sky  with  rapture,  and  receive 
jrreat  consolation  from  the  rosy  dashes  of  light 
which  adorn  the  clouds  of  the  morning  and 
0ireiuiig*    When  I  am  kiet  among  green  tree* 


I  do  not  envy  a  great  man  with  a  great  crowd 
at  his  levee.  And  I  oflen  lay  aside  thoughts  of 
going  to  an  opera,  that  I  may  enjoy  the  silent 
pleasure  of  walking  by  moonlight,  or  viewing 
the  stars  sparkle  in  their  azure  ground ;  which 
I  look  upon  as  part  of  my  possessions,  not  with. 
out  a  secret  indignation  at  the  tastelessness  of 
mortal  men,  who  in  their  race  through  life  over. 
Ipok  the  real  enjoyments  of  it 

But  the  pleasur^  which  naturally  affects  a  hu« 
man  mind  with  the  most  lively  and  transporting 
touches,  I  take  to  be  the  sense  that  we  act  in 
the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
that  will  crown  our  virtuous  endeavours  here, 
with  a  happiness  hereafler,  fdrge  as  our  desires, 
and  lasting  as  our  immortal  souls.  This  is  a 
perpetual  spring  of  gladness  in  the  mind.  This 
lessens  our  calamities,  and  doubles  our  joys. 
Without  this  the  highest  state  of  life  is  insipid, 
and  with  it  the  lowest  is  a  paradise.  What  un.. 
natural  wretchefe  then  are  those  who  can  be  so 
stupid  as  to  imagine  a  merit,  in  endeavouring 
to  rob  virtue  of  her  support,  and  a  man  of  hia 
present  as  frell  as  future  bliss  7  But  as  I  have 
frequently  taken  occasion  to  animadvert  on  that 
species  of  mortals,  so  I  propose  to  repeat  my  ani* 
madversions  on  them  till  I  see  some  symptont 
of  amendment. 
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0  rus,  quando  ego  te  aspiciam  1     <    • 

Hor.  Lib.  8.  Bat.  vl.  eo. 

01  when  shall  I  enjoy  my  eountQr  seat  t 

CrMck. 

The  perplexities  and  diversions,  recounted  in 
the  following  letter,  are  representiMl  with  some 
pleasantry ;  I  shall,  therefore,  make  this  epistlt 
the  entertainment  of  the  day. 

*  7b  Nettor  Irmuide,  Eiqitire. 

*SiR, — ^The  time  of  going  into  the  country 
drawing  near,  I  am  extremely  enlivened  with 
the  agreeable  memorial  of  every  thing  thatcoiu 
tributed  to  my  happiness  when  I  was  last  there. 
In  the  recounting  of  which,  I  shall  not  dwell  so 
much  upon  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  shads 
of  woods,  the  trilling  of  rivulets^  or  melody  of 
birds,,  as  upon  some  particular  satisfactions, 
which,  though  not  merely  rural,  must  naturally 
create  a  desire  of  seeing  that  place,  where  only 
I  have  met  with  them.  As  to  my  passage  I 
shall  make  no  other  mention,  than  of  the  pompt. 
oQs  pleasure  of  being  whirled  along  with  six 
horses,  the  easy  grandeur  of  lolling  in  a  hand, 
some  chariot,  the  reciprocal  satisfaction  the  in* 
habitants  of  all  towns  and  villages  received  fVom, 
and  returned  to,  passenefers  of  such  distinction. 
The  (rentleman^s  seat  (with  whom,  among  others 
I  had  the  honour  to  go  down)  is  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  ca^^tle  which  has  suffered  very  mnch 
for  the  loyalty  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of 
the  Rfivnral  turrets  and  strong  holds  gave  my 
imagination  more  pleasant  exerci<ie  than  tho 
most  magnificent  structure  rould,  as  I  look  upon 
the  honourable  wounds  of  a  defaced  soldier  with 
more  Teneration  than  the  most  exact  proportitm 
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of  a  beaatifhl  woman.    As  this  desolation  re- 
newed in  me  a  gfeneral  remembrance  of  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  late  civil  wars,  I  be^an  to  grow 
desirous  to  know  the  history  of  the  particular 
scene  of  action  in  this  place  of  my  abode.  I  here 
mast  beseech  you  not  to  think  me  tediouH'  in 
mentioning  a  certain  barber,  who,  for  his  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  things  and  persons,  may  be 
had  in  equal  estimation  wi^i  any  of  tliat  order 
among  the  Romans.    This  person  was  allow  i 
to  be  the  best  historian  upon  the  spot;  and  t..e 
sequel  of  my  tale  will  discover  that  I  did  noL 
choose  him  so  much  for  the  soft  touch  of  his 
hand,  as  his  abilities  to  entertain  me  with  an 
account  of  the  Leaguer  Time,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
most  authentic  relations  of  which,  through  all 
parts  of  the  town,  are  derived  from  this  person. 
I  found  him,  indeed,  extremely  loquacious,  but 
withal  a  man  of  as  much  veracity  as  an  impetu- 
ous speaker  could  be.     The  first  time  he  came 
to  shave  me,  before  he  applied  his  weapon  to  my 
chin,  he  gave  a  flourish  with  it,  very  like  the 
salutation  the  prize-fighters  give  the  company 
with  theirs,  which  made  me  apprelnnd  incision 
would  as  certainly  ensue.    The  dexterity  of  this 
overture  consists  in  playing  the  razor,  with  a 
nimble  wrist,  mighty  near  the  nose  without 
touching  it:   convincing  him,  therefore,  of  the 
dangerous  consequence  of  such  an  unnecessary 
agility,  with  much  persuasion  I  suppressed  it 
During  the  perusal  of  my  face  he  gives  me  such 
accounts  of  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  tradition  and  his  own  observation  have  fur- 
nished him  with.    Whenever  the  precipitation 
of  his  account  makes  him  blunder,  his  cruel 
right  hand  corresponds,  and  the  razor  discovers 
on  my  face,  at  what  part  of  it  he  was  in  the 
peaceable,  and  at  what  part  in  the  bloody  inci- 
dents of  his  narrative.     But  I  bad  long  before 
learned  to  expose  my  person  to  any  difficulties 
that  might  tend  to  the  improvement  of  my  mind. 
His  breath,  I  found,  was  very  pestilential,  and 
being  obliged  to  utter  a  great  deal  of  it,  for  the 
earrying  on  his  narrations,  I  beseeched  him,  be- 
fore  he  came  into  my  room,  to  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  mollify  it  with  a  breakfast    When  he  had 
taken  off  my  beard,  with  part  of  my  face,  and 
dressed  my  wounds  in  the  capacity  of  a  barber- 
Burgeon,  we  traversed  the  outworks  about  the 
castle,  where  I  received  particular  information 
in  what  places  any  of  note  among  the  besiegers, 
or  the  besieged,  received  any  wound,  and  I  was 
carried  always  to  the  very  spot  where  the  fact 
waa  done,  howsoever  dangerous  (scaling  part  of 
the  walls,  or  stumbling  over  loose  stones)  my  ap- 
proach to  such  a  place  might  be ;  it  being  con- 
ceived impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge 
of  those  matters  without  this  hazardous  expla- 
nation upon  them ;  insomuch  that  I  received 
more  contusions  from  these  speculations,  than  I 
probably  could  have  done,  had  I  been  the  most 
bold  adventurer  at  tlie  <|^moHtion  of  this  castle. 
This,  as  all  other  his  informations,  the  barber  so 
lengthened  and  husbanded  with  digressions,  that 
he  had  always  something  new  to  offer,  wisely 
concluding  that  when  he  had  finished  the  part 
of  a  historian,  I  should  have  no  occasion  for  him 
as  a  barber. 

*  Whenever  I  looked  at  this  ancient  pile  of 
bailding,  I  thought  it  perfectly  resembled  any 


of  those  castles,  which  in  my  infancy  I  had  noet 
with  in  romances,  where  several  unfertmale 
knights  and  ladies,  were,  by  certain  giants, 
made  prisoners  irrecoverably,  till  '*lhe  knight 
of  the  burning  pestle,"  or  any  other  of  eqxul 
hardiness,  should  deliver  them  fzom  a  kmg  cap- 
tivity. There  is  a  park  adjoining,  pleasant  be- 
yond  the  most  poetical  description,  one  part  of 
which  is  particularly  private  by  being  inaurco- 
gible  to  those  that  have  not  great  resolatioo. 
This  I  have  made  sacred  to  love  and  poetry, 
and  afler  having  regularly  invoked  the  goddess 
I  adore,  i  here  compose  a  tender  couplet  or  two, 
whirh,  when  I  come  home,  I  venture  to  show 
my  particular  friends,  who  love  me  eo  weD  a 
to  conceal  my  follies.  Afler  my  poetry  sinks 
upon  me,  I  relieve  the  labour  of  my  brain  by  a 
little  manuscript  with  my  pen-knife;  while, 
with  Rochester, 

"  Here  on  a  beech,  like  amorotu  sot, 
I  eoinetime  carve  a  irue-love's  knot ; 
There  a  tall  oak  her  name  di^es  bear. 
In  a  large  spreading  character." 

'  I  confess  onoe  whilst  I  was  engraviii|'  am 
of  my  most  curious  conceits  upon  a  delicate, 
smooth  bark,  my  feet,  in  the  tree  which  I  had 
gained  with  much  skill,  deserted  me ;  and  tiv 
lover,  with  much  amazement,  came  plump  iiiiB 
the  river ;  I  did  not  recover  the  true  spirit  of 
amour  under  a  week,  and  not  without  applying 
myself  to  some  of  the  softest  passages  in  Cis- 
sandra  and  Cleopatra. 

*  These  are  the  pleasures  I  met  withoat 
doors ;  those  within  were  as  follow.  I  had  tin 
happiness  to  lie  in  a  room  that  had  a  large  hole 
opening  from  it,  which,  by  unquestionable  tra- 
dition,  had  been  formerly  6ontinued  to  an  abbey 
two  miles  from  the  castle,  for  a  commanicatka 
betwixt  the  austere  creatures  of  that  place,  vitk 
others  not  altogether  so  contemplative.  And 
the  keeper*s  brother  assures  me,  that  when  be 
formerly  lay  in  this  room,  he  had  seen  some  of 
the  spirits  of  this  departed  brotherhood,  enter 
from  the  hole  into  this  chamber,  where  tbey 
continued  with  the  utmost  civility  to  flesh  and 
blood,  till  they  were  oppressed  by  the  momiiig 
air.  And  if  I  do  not  receive  his  account  wita 
a  very  serious  and  believing  countenance,  he 
ventures  to  laugh  at  me  as  a  most  ridicoloos 
infidel.  The  most  unaccountable  pkasnre  I 
take  is  with  a  fine  white  young  owl,  which 
strayed  one  night  in  at  my  window,  and  which 
I  was  resolved  to  make  a  prisoner,  but  withal 
to  give  all  the  indulgence  that  its  confinement 
could  possibly  admit  of.  I  so  far  insinuated 
myself  into  his  favour,  by  presents  of  fresh  pro- 
visions,  that  we  could  be  very  good  company 
together.  There  is  something  in  tlie  eye  rf 
that  creature,  of  such  merry  lustre,  somethmg 
of  such  human  cunning  in  the  turn  of  his 
visage,  that  I  found  vast  delight  in  the  survey 
of  it.  One  objection  indeed  I  at  first  saw,  Cb^ 
this  bird  being  the  bird  of  Pallas,  the  cboioe  of 
this  favourite  might  afford  curious  matter  of 
raillery  to  the  ingenious,  especially  when  ii 
shall  be  known,  that  I  am  as  mu^h  delighted 
with  a  cat  as  ever  Montaigne  wa^.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  I  am  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  tjiis  particular  humour,  that  I  es- 
teem myself  very  happy  in  having  my  odd  taate 
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of  pleasure  provided  for  upon  such  reasonable 
terms.  What  heightened  all  the  pleasures  I 
have  spoke  of,  was  tlie  agreeable  freedom  with 
which  the  gentleman  of  the  house  entertained 
OS ;  and  every  one  of  us  came  into,  or  left  the 
company  as  he  thought  fit ;  dined  in  his  cham- 
ber, or  the  parlour,  as  a  fit  of  spleen  or  study 
directed  him ;  nay,  sometimes  every  man  rode 
or  walked  a  different  way,  so  that  we  never 
were  together  but  when  we  were  perfectly 
pleased  with  ourselves  and  each  other.  I  am, 
PUT,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•R.B.' 

P.  S.  I  had  just  given  my  orders  for  the  press, 
when  my  friend  Mrs.  Bicknell  made  me  a  visit 
She  came  to  desire  I  would  show  her  the  ward- 
robe of  the  Lizards,  (where  the  various  habits 
of  the  ancestors  of  that  illustrious  family  are 
preserved,)  in  order  to  furnish  her  with  a  pro- 
per dress  for  the  Wife  of  Bath.  Upon  sigiit  of 
the  little  ruffs,  she  snatched  one  of  them  from 
the  pin,  clapt  it  round  her  neck,  and,  turning 
briskly  towards  me,  repeated  a  speech  out  of  her 
part  in  the  eomedy  of  that  name.  If  the  rest 
of  the  actors  enter  into  their  several  j^ts  with 
the  same  spirit,  the  humourous  characters  of 
this  play  cannot  but  appear  excellent  on  the 
theatre :  for  very  good  judges  have  informed 
Ae,  that  the  author  has  drawn  them  with  great 
propriety,  and  an  exact  observation  of  the  man- 
ners. NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 
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-Ret  antiquip  laudis  et  artis 


InfredJor,  sanctos  ausus  rcchKl»*r(»  fontfs. 

ytrg.  Georg.  ii.  174. 
Of  artsdisdot'd  in  ancient  day^,  I  sing, 
Aad  venture  to  unlock  Uie  sacred  spri  ng. 

• 

It  is  probable  the  first  poets  were  found  at 
the  altar,  that  they  employed  their  talents  in 
■doming  and  animating  the  worship  of  their 
gods:  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  religion  recipro- 
cally warmed  each  other,  devotion  inspired 
poetry,  and  poetry  exalted  devotion ;  the  most 
sablime  capacities  were  put  to  the  most  noble 
QSd ;  purity  of  will,  and  fineness  of  understand- 
ing, were  not  such  strangers  as  they  have  been 
in  latter  ages,  but  were  most  frequently  lodged 
in  the  same  breast,  and  went,  as  it  were,  hand 
in  hand  to  the  glory  of  the  world's  great  Ruler, 
and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  To  reclaim  our 
modern  poetry,  and  turn  it  into  its  due  and 
primitive  channel,  is  an  endeavour  altorrother 
worthy  a  far  greater  character  than  the  Guar- 
dian of  a  private  family.  Kinsrdoms  niig^ht  be 
the  better  for  the  conversion  of  the  muses  from 
sensuality  to  natural  relicrion,  and  princes  on 
their  thrones  might  be  obliged  and  protected  by 
its  power. 

^  Were  it  modest,  I  should  profess  myself  a 
gretii  admirer  of  poesy,  but  that  profession  is  in 
effect  telling  the  world  that  I  have  a  heart  ten- 
der and  generous,  a  heart  that  can  swell  with 
the  joys^nr  be  depressed  with  the  misfortunes 
of  otherlrQAy,  more,  even  of  imaginary  per- 
■one ;  a  heart  large  enough  to  receive  the  great- 
eft  ideas  nature    can  suggest,  and    delicate 


enough  to  relish  the  most  beautiful ;  it  is  desir- 
ing mankind  to  believe  that  I  am  capable  of 
entering  into  all  those  subtle  graces,  and  all 
that  divine  elegance,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
.  to  be  felt  only,  and  not  expressed. 

All  kinds  of  poesy  are  amiable;  but  sacred 
poesy  should  be  our  most  especial  delight. 
Other  poetry  leads  us  through  flowery  meadows 
or  beautiful  ^rdons,  refreshes  us  with  cooling 
breezes  or  dtlicious  fruits,  sooths  us  with  the 
murmur  of  waters  or  the  melody  of  birds,  or 
else  conveys  us  to  the  court  or  camp ;  dazzles 
our  imagination  with  crowns  and  sceptres,  em- 
battled hosts,  or  heroes  shining  in  burnished 
steel;  but  sacred  numbers  seem  to  admit  us 
into  a  solemn  and  magnificent  temple,  they  en- 
circle us  with  every  thing  that  is  holy  and  divine, 
they  superadd  an  agreeable  awe  and  reverence 
to  all  those  pleasing  emotions  we  feel  from  other 
lays,  an  a\ye  and  reverence  that  exalts,  while 
it  ciiaslises :  its  sweet  authority  restrains  each 
undue  liberty  of  thought,  word,  and  action :  it 
makes  us  think  better  and  more  nobly  of  our- 
selves, from  a  consciousness  of  the  great  pre- 
sence we  §te  in,  where  saints  surround  us,  and 
angels  are  our  fellow  worshippers : 

0  l«t  me  g^lory,  glory  in  my  choice  I 

Whom  should  I  Ring,  but  him  who  gave  mo  voice  I 
Thi«  thome  shall  lost,  wtien  Homer^a  shall  decay, 
Whon  arts,  arm's,  kings,  and  kingdoms  melt  away. 
Andean  it,  powers  immortal,  can  it  be, 
That  this  high  province  was  reserved  forme? 
Wbate'er  tho  new,  the  rash  adventure  cost. 
In  wide  eternity  I  dare  bo  lost. 

1  dare  launch  out,  and  show  the  muses  more 
Than  e'er  the  learned  si^terii  saw  before. 

In  narrow  limits  they  were  wont  t»)  sing. 

To  teach  the  swain,  or  celebrate  tbe  kiner : 

I  grasp  the  whole,  no  more  to  ptirts  eoiifin'd, 

1  lift  my  voia*.  and  sing  to  human-kind  ; 

I  Hiiig  to  men  and  angfls :  angib  join  [mine.* 

(While    such  the  theme)  their  sacred  bymns  with 

But  besides  the  greater  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  sacred  poesy,  it  has  anotlier  vast 
advantage  above  all  other:  when  it  has  placed 
us  in  that  imaginary  temple  (of  which  I  just 
now  spoke)  metbinks  ^e  mighty  genius  of  the 
place  covers  us  with  an  invisible  hand,  secures 
us  in  the  enjoyments  we  possess.  We  find  a 
kind  of  refuge  in  our  pleasure,  and  our  diversion 
becomes  our  safety.  Why  then  should  not  every 
heart  that  is  addicted  to  the  muses,  cry  out  in 
the  holy  warmth  of  the  best  poel  that  ever  lived, 
*I  will  mapnify  thee,  O  Lord,  my  kinc",  and  I 
will  praise  thy  name  for  ever,  and  ever.' 

That  greater  benefit  may  be  reaf>ed  from 
sacred  jwesy  than  from  any  other,  is  indisputa- 
ble; but  is  it  capable  of  yielding  such  exquisite 
deliirht?  Has  it  a  title  only  to  the  regard  of 
the  serious  and  aged  ?  Is  it  only  to  be  read  on 
Sundays,  and  to  be  bound  in  black  ?  Or  does 
it  put  in  for  the  good  esteem  of  the  gay,  the  for- 
tunate, the  young  ?  Can  it  rival  a  ball  or  a 
theatre,  or  give  pleasure  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  beauty,  and  have  thoir  palates  set 
high  with  all  the  dfiicacics  and  poignancy  of 
human  wit? 

That  poetry  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure 
which  affects  us  most,  and  that  affects  us  most 
which  is  on  a  subject  in  which  we  have  the 
deepest  concern;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  rule  in 

*  Dr.  Toiuig'f  Last  Day,  book  ii.  7,  kjc. 
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•pie  poatiy  that  the  tale  i hould  be  taken  from 
the  history  of  that  country  to  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, or  at  farthest  from  their  distant  ancestors. 
Thue  Homer  sun|f  Achilles  to  the  descendants 
of  ^chiMil;  and  Virgil  to  Augustas  that  heroes 
vojmge, 

I      I    Genpi  unde  Latinnm 

Albtnique  patres.  atque  alts  nuBnia  Romn. 

iEn.  i.6. 

From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  Others  come. 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome.   Drydeu. 

Had  they  changed  subjects,  they  bad  certainly 
been  worse  poets  at  Greece  ard  Rome,  whatever 
they  had  been  enteemed  by  th'e  rest  of  mankind ; 
and  in  what  subjects  have  we  the  greatest  con- 
cern, but  in  those  aithe  very  thought  of  which 
*This  world  grows  less  and  less,  and  all  its 
glories  fade  away  7* 

All  other  poesy  must  be  dropt  at  the  gate  of 
death,  this  alone  can  ente^  with  us  into  immor- 
tality ;  it  will  admit  of  an  imjprovement  only, 
not  (strictly  speaking)  an  entire  alteration,  from 
the  converse  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  it 
shall  not  be  forgotten  when  the  sun  ^  and  moon 
are  real||imbered  no  more;  it  shall  never  die, 
but  (if  t  may  so  express  myself)  be  the  mea- 
■are  of  eternity,  and  the  laudable  ambition  of 
heaven. 

How  then  can  any  other  poesy  come  in  com- 
petition  with  it  7 

Whatever  great  or  dreadAil  has  been  done. 
Within  the  view  of  coniicimis  stars  or  sun. 
Is  fkr  beneath  my  darinffi  I  loo  <  down 
On  all  the  splendourn  of  the  British  crown  ; 
This  globe  is  for  my  verse  a  narrow  bound : 
Attend  me,  all  ye  glorious  worlds  around ; 
Oh  all  ye  ^rfts,  howsoe'er  dii>join*d. 
Of  every  various  order,  place,  and  kindy 
Bear  and  assist  a  feeble  mortal's  lays : 
*Tis  your  Eternal  King  I  strive  to  praise. 

These  verses,  and  those  quoted  above,  are 
taken  out  of  a  manuscript  poem  on  the  Last 
Day,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  pablic 

•  7b  the  Guardian. 

*  Sir, — ^When  you  speak  of  the  good  which 
would  arise  from  the  labours  of  ingenious  men, 
if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  their 
thoughts  upon  the  sublime  subjects  of  religion, 
it  should,  methinks,  be  an  attractive  to  them,  if 
you  would  please  to  lay  before  them,  that  noble 
ideas  aggrandise  the  soul  of  him  who  writes 
with  a  true  taste  of  virtue.  I  was  just  now 
reading  David*s  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jo- 
i(athan,  and  that  divine  piece  was  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  me,  in  that  there  was  such  an  ex- 
quisite sorrow  expressed  in  it  without  the  least 
allusion  to  the  difficulties  from  whence  David 
was  extricated  by  the  fall  of  those  great  men 
in  his  way  to  empire.  When  he  received  the 
tidings  of  SauPs  death,  his  generous  mind  has 
in  it  no  reflection  upon  the  merit  of  the  unhappy 
man  who  was  taken  out  of  his  way,  but  what 
raises  his  sorrow,  instead  of  giving  him  conso- 
lation. 

**The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high 
I^aces  :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

_^*»Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
Itreets  of  Askelon :  Lest  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  an- 

J  circumcised  triumph. 


**  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  od 
dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  joa,  lur 
fields  of  offerings  :  For  there  the  shield  of  thi 
miffhty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Sts], 
as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil 

**  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  Icvely  and  pletsu^ 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  od 
divided :  they  were  swiHer  than  sagks,  tbej 
were  stronger  than  lions. 

**  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Sii^ 
who  clothed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delifhn, 
who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  joar  i^ 
parcl." 

*  How  beautiful  is  the  more  amiable  and  nolili 
parts  of  SauPs  character,  represented  by  a  nu 
whom  that  very  Saul  pursued  to  death !  ftrt 
when  he  comes  to  mention  Jonathan,  the  rabfi' 
mity  ceases,  and  not  able  to  mention  hii  feiie> 
rous  friendship,  and  the  most  noUe  instaoGH 
ever  given  by  man,  he  sinks  into  a  fondoee 
that  will  not  admit  of  high  lanj^uage  or  illi' 
sions  to  the  greater  circumstances  of  their  li^ 
and  turns  only  upon  their  familiar  converse. 

"  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Joni. 
than ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  ine: 
thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  tbelon 
of  women." 

*  In  the  mind  of  this  admirable  man,^d€8r, 
majesty,  and  worldly  power  were  desjMoMl 
considerations,  when  he  cast  his  eve  opna  iJit 
merit  of  him  who  was  so  suddenly  sntteJw 
from  them:  And  when  he  began  to  think  of  tbi 
great  friendship  of  Jonathan,  his  panegyric  a 
uttered  only  in  broken  exclamations,  and  tender 
expressions  of  how  much  they  both  lofed,Dfll 
how  much  Jonathan  deserved.  > 

*Pray  pardon  this,  which  was  to  histflsly 
that  the  virtue,  not  the  elegance  of  fine  writi«f» 
is  the  thing  principally  to  be  considered  by  i 
Guardian.    I  am,  sir,  yoar  homble  semnt, 
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-tnto  solus  in  orbe 


Cv-sar  liber  erit 

Cesar  alone,  of  all  mankind,  is  ftse. 

I  SHALL  not  assume  to  myself  the  merit  rf 
every  thing  in  these  papers.  Wheresoefer  « 
reading  or  conversation,  I  observe  any  thiif 
that  is  cnrious  and  uncommon,  useful  or  eater. 
taining,  I  resolve  to  give  it  to  the  pnblic  Ti« 
greatest  part  of  this  very  paper  is  an  9J\nA 
from  a  French  manuscript,  which  waa  lent  nw 
by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Charwell.  He  tell«n« 
he  has  had  it  about  these  twenty  years  in  ba 
possession  ;  and  he  seems  to  me  to  have  tikea 
from  it  very  many  of  the  ms.xims  he  has  par- 
sued  in  the  new  settlement,  I  have  hereto!«« 
spoken  of,  upon  his  lands.  He  ha*  piven  «•« 
full  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  it  I  phall  tbmf 
fit :  either  to  publish  it  entire,  or  to  reUil  it  ooj 
by  pennyworths.  I  have  dclermined  toreUil 
it,  and  for  that  end  I  have  translated  diwr»p«*- 
sa^es,  rendering  the  words  /trre.sot/s.and  raioy 
others  of  known  sipnificstion  in  France,  into 
their  equivalent  sense,  that  I  may  the  ^•Itf'J 
understood  by  my  Engliah  readen.   Ths  boot 
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eontaint  myenX  memoirt  concerning  monsieur 
Colbert,  who  hed  the  honour  to  be  secretary  of 
■tate  to  his  roost  christian  majesty,  and  super- 
intendant  or  chief  director  of  the  arts  and  ma- 
ll ufactares  of  his  kingdom.  The  passage  for 
to-day  is  as  follows  t 

*  It  happened  that  the  king  was  one  day  ex- 
pressing his  wonder  to  this  minister,  that  the 
iJoited  Provinces  should  give  him  so  much 
trouble,  that  so  great  a  monarch  as  he  was, 
should  not  be  abk  to  reduce  so  small  a  state, 
with  half  the  power  of  his  whole  dominions. 
To  which  monsieur  Colbert  is  said  to  have  made 
the  following  answer : 

'Sir,  I  presume  upon  your  indulgence  to 
•peak  whnt  I  have  thought  upon  this  subject, 
with  that  freedom  which  becomes  a  faithful  ser- 
▼ant,  and  one  who  has  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  your  majesty*<e  glory  and  the  prosperity 
of  your  whole  people.  Your  territories  are 
TBsUy  greater  than  the  ITnited  Netherlands; 
but,  sir,  ii  is  not  land  that  fights  ajorainst  land, 
but  the  strength  and  riches  of  one  nation,  againnt 
the  strength  and  riches  of  another.  I  should 
have  said  only  riches,  since  it  is  money  that 
feeds  and  clothes  the  soldier,  furnishes  the  ma- 
|razine,  provides  the  train  of  artillery,  and  an- 
swers the  charge  of  all  other  military  prepara- 
tions. Now  the  riches  of  a  prince,  or  state,  are 
just  so  much  as  they  can  levy  upon  their  sub- 
jects, still  leaving  them  sufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence. If  this  shall  not  be  left,  they  will  de- 
sert to  other  countries  for  better  usaGfe ;  and  I 
mm  sorry  tn  say  it,  that  too  many  of  your  ma- 
jesty *s  subjects  are  already  among  your  neigh- 
boars,  in  the  condition  of  footmen  and  valets  for 
their  daily  bread ;  many  of  your  artisans  too 
are  fled  from  the  severity  of  your  collectors, — 
they  are  at  this  .time  improving  the  manufac 
tares  of  your  enemies.  France  has  lost  the  be- 
nefil  of  their  hands  for  ever,  and  your  majesty 
all  hopes  of  any  future  excises  by  their  con- 
sumption. For  the  extraordinary  sums  of  one 
year,  you  have  parted  with  an  inheritance.  I 
mm  never  able,  without  the  utmost  indignation, 
to  think  of  that  minister,  who  had  the  confi- 
denee  to  tell  your  father,  his  subjects  were  but 
too  happy,  that  they  were  not  yet  reduced  to 
est  grass :  as  if  starving  his  people  were  the 
only  way  to  free  himself  from  their  seditions. 
Bat  people  will  not  starve  in  France,  as  long  as 
bread  is  to  be  had  in  any  other  country.  How 
much  more  worthy  of  a  prince  was  that  saying 
of  your  grandfather  of  glorious  memory,  that 
ba  hoped  to  see  that  day,  when  every  house- 
keeper in  his  dominions  should  be  able  to  allow 
hie  family  a  capon  for  their  Sunday^s  supper '^ 
I  lay  down  this  therefore  as  my  first  principle, 
that  your  taxes  upon  your  subjects  must  leave 
them  sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  at  least  as 
comfortable  a  subsistence  as  they  will  find 
among  your  neighbours. 

'  Upon  this  principle  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
some  comparison  between  the  revenues  of  your 
majesty,  and  those  of  the  States-general.  YoQr 
territories  are  near  thirty  times  as  great^your 
people  more  than  four  times  as  many,  yet  your 
revenues  are  not  thirty,  no,  nor  four  times  as 
great,  nor  indeed  as  great  again,  aa  those  of  the 
Uoitsd  Netherlands.' 


*In  what  one  article  are  you  able  to  raise 
twice  as  much  from  your  subjects  as  the  states 
can  do  from  theirs?  Can  you  take  twice  as 
much  from  the  rents  of  the  lands  and  houses  7 
What  are  the  yearly  rents  of  your  wfaole  king- 
dom !  and  how  much  of  these  will  your  majesty 
be  able  to  take  without  ruinin?  the  landed  in- 
terest ?  You  have,  sir,  above  a  hundred  niillione 
of  acres,  and  not  above  thirteen  millions  of  sub- 
jects, eight  acres  to  every  subject ;  how  in  con., 
siderable  must  be  the  value  of  land,  where  so 
many  acres  are  to  provide  for  a  single  person  ! 
where  a  single  person  is  the  whole  market  for 
the  product  of  so  much  land  !  And  what  sort 
of  customers  are  your  subjects  to  these  lands  7 
what  clothes  is  it  that  they  wear  ?  what  provi- 
sions do  they  consume  7  Black  bread,  onions, 
and  other  roots,  are  the  usual  diet  of  the  gene- 
rality of  your  people ;  their  common  drink  the 
pure  element ;  they  are  dressed  in  canvass  and 
wpoden  shoes,  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are  not 
bare-foot,  and  half^nakcd.  How  very  mean  must 
be  the  eiglit  acres  which  will  affurd  no  better 
subsistence  to  a  single  person  !  Yet  so  many 
of  your  people  live  in  this  despicable  manner, 
that  four  pounds  will  be  easily  believed  to  exceed 
the  annual  expeoses  of  every  one  of  them  at  a 
medium.  And  how  little  of  this  expense  will 
be  coming  to  the  land-owner  for  his  rent  ?  or, 
which  is  the  ssme  thing,  for  the  mere  product 
of  his  land  7  Of  every  thing  that  is  consumed, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  value  is  the  price  of 
labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  a 
very  small  part  of  their  price  that  is  paid  to 
your  majesty  in  your  excises.  Of  the  four 
pounds  expense  of  every  subject,  it  can  liardly 
be  thought  that  more  than  fbur-and-twenty 
shillings  are  paid  for  the  mere-  product  of  the 
land.  Then  if  there  are  eight  acres  to  every 
subject,  and  every  subject  for  his  consumption 
pays  no  more  than  fnur-and-twenty  shillings  to 
the  land,  three  shillings  at  a  medium  most  be 
the  f\ill  yearly  value  of  every  acre  in  your  king- 
dom.  Your  lands,  separated  from  the  buildings^ 
cannot  be  valued  higher. 

*  And  what  then  shall  be  thought  the  yearly 
value  of  the  houses,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
of  the  lodgings  of  your  thirteen  millions  of 
subjects  7  What  numbers  of  these  are  begging 
their  bread  throughout  your  kingdom  7  If  your 
majesty  were  to  walk  incognito  through  the 
very  streets  of  your  capital,  and  would  give  a 
farthing  to  every  beggar  that  asks  yon  alms  in 
a  walk  of  one  hour,  you  would  have  nothing 
lefl  of  a  pistole.  How.  miserable  must  be  the 
lodgings  of  these  wretches !  even  those  that  will 
not  ask  your  charity,  are  huddled  together,  four 
or  five  families  in  a  house.  Such  is  the  lodging 
in  your  capital.  That  of  your  other  tbwns  is 
yet  of  less  value ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
ruinous  than  tlie  cottages  in  the  villages.  Six 
shillings  for  the  lodging  of  every  one  of  your 
thirteen  'lAillions  of  subjects,  at  a  medium,  must 
needs  be  the  full  yearly  value  of  all  the  houses. 
So  that  at  four  shillings  for  every  acre,  and  six 
shillings  for  the  lodging  of  every  subject,  the 
rents  of  your  whole  kingdom  will  be  less  than 
twenty  millions,  and  yet  a  great  deal  more  thaa 
they  were  ever  yet  found  to  be  by  the  most  sz- 
I  act  survey  that  has  been  taken. 
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*The  next  qaestion  then  is,  bow  much  of 
these  rents  your  majesty  will  think  fit  to  take 
to  your  own  use  ?  Six  of  the  twenty  millions 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  and  little 
enough  {q€  the  support  of  tlu-ee  hundred  thou- 
sand ecclesiastics,  with  all  their  necessary  at- 
tendants ;  it  is  no  more  than  twenty  pounds  a 
year  for  every  one  of  the  masters.  These,  sir, 
are  your  best  guards  ;  they  keep  your  subjects 
loyal  in  the  midst  of  all  their  misery.  Your 
majesty  will  not  think  it  yotir  interest  to  take 
any  thin^  from  the  church.  From  that  which 
remains  m  the  hai^ds  of  your  lay  subjects,  will 
you  be  able  to  take  more  than  five  millions  to 
your  own  use  ?  This  is  more  than  seven  shillings 
in  the  pound ;  and  then,  afler  necessary  repara- 
tions, together  with  losses  by  the  failing  of 
tenants,  how  very  little  will  be  lefl  to  the  owners. 
These  are  gentlemen  who  have  never  been  bred 
either  to  trade  or  manufactures,  they  have  no 
other  way  of  living  than  by  their  rents ;  and 
when  these  shall  be  taken  from  them,  they  must 
fly  to  your  armies,  as  to  an  hospital,  for  their 
daily  bread. 

*Now  sir,  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave 
to  examine  what  are  the  rents  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  how  great  a  part  of  these 
their  governors  may  take  to  themselves,  with- 
out oppression  of  the  owners.  There  are  in 
those  provinces  three  millions  of  acres,  and  as 
many  millions  of  subjects,  a  subject  for  every 
acre.  Why  should  not  then  the  single  acre 
there,  be  as  valuable  as  the  eight  acres  in 
France,  since  it  is  to  provide  ror  as  many 
mouths  ?  Or  if  great  part  of  the  provisions  of 
the  people  are  fetched  in  by  their  trade  from 
tlie  sea  or  foreign  countries,  they  will  end  at 
last  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands.  I  have 
oAen  heard,  and  am  ready  to  believe,  that  thirty 
shillings,  one  with  another,  is  less  than  the 
yearly  value  of  every  acre  in  those  provinces. 

*  Aiid  how  much  less  than  this  will  be  the 
yearly  value  of  lodging  for  every  one  of  their 
subjects  ?  There  are  no  beggars  in  their  streets, 
scarce  a  single  one  in  a  whole  province.  Their 
families  in  great  towns  are  lodged  in  palaces, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Paris.  Even  the 
houses  in  their  villages  are  more  costly  than  in 
many  of  your  cities.  If  such  is  the  value  of 
their  three  millions  of  acres,  and  of  lodging  for 
as  many  millions  of  subjects,  the  yearly  rents 
of  lands  and  houses  are  nine  millions  in  those 
provinces. 

*Then  how  much  of  this  may  the  States 
take  without  ruining  the  land-owners,  for  the 
defence  of  their  people  ?  Their  lands  there,  by 
the  custom  of  descending  in  equal  shares  to  all 
the  children,  are  distributed  into  so  many  hands, 
that  few  or  no  persons  are  subsisted  by  their 
rents ;  land-owners,  as  well  as  others,  are  chiefly 
subsisted  by  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  they 
can  therefore  with  as  much  ease  part  with  half 
of  their  whole  rents,  as  your  majesty's  subjects 
can  a  quarter.  The  States-general  may  as  well 
take  fimr  millions  and  a  half  from  their  rents, 
as  your  majesty  can  five  from  those  of  your 
>  ■ubiects. 

*  It  remains  now  only  to  compare  the  excises 
of  both  countries.  And  what  excises  can  your 
majesty  hope  to  receive  by  the  consumption  of 


the  half-starved,  and  half-naked  beggin  in  jov 

streets  ?  How  great  a  part  of  the  price  of  iQ 
that  is  eat,  or  drunk,  or  consumed  by  thou 
wretched  creatures?  How  great t  partoftbi 
price  of  canvas  cloth  and  wooden  sfaoei,  that 
are  every  where  worn  throughout  the  oooatrj? 
How  great  a  part  of  the  price  of  their  water,  or 
their  black  bread  and  onions,  the  general  did 
of  your  people  1  If  your  majesty  were  to  reoein 
the  whole  price  of  those  things,  your  excheqnir 
would  hardly  run  over.  Yet  so  raocb  Ifai 
greatest  part  of  your  subjects  live  in  tkia  dei^* 
cable  manner,  that  the  annual  expenae  of  emy 
one  at  a  medium,  can  be  no  more  than  I  hut 
mentioned.  One  would  almost  think  thej  itam 
themselves  to  defraud  your  majesty  of  yoor  r* 
venues.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  more 
than  an  eighth  part  can  be  excised  from  the 
expenses  of  your  subjects,,  who  live  so  nrj 
poorly,  and  then,  for  thirteen  millions  of  peojJe, 
your  whole  revenue  by  excises  will  ammmt  to 
no  more  than  six  millions  and  a  half. 

*■  And  how  much  less  than  this  sum  wiQ  tin 
States  be  able  to  levy  by  the  same  tax  apn 
their  subjedi  ?  There  are  no  beggan  in  tint 
country.  The  people  of  their  great  towns  life  it 
vastly  greater  charge  than  yours.  And  em 
tliose  in  their  viUages  are  better  fed  andd<Abed 
than  the  people  of  your  towns.  At  t  mcdias, 
every  one  of  their  subjects  live  at  twice  IIk 
cost  of  those  of  France.  Trade  and  man^l&^ 
turcs  are  the  things  that  furnish  them  vitk 
money  for  this  expense.  Therefoie,  if  thriei 
as  much  shall  be  excised  from  the  expense  a 
the  Hollanders,  yet  still  they  will  have  n»i« 
lefl  than  the  subjects  of  your  majesty,  thoap 
you  should  take  nothing  at  all  from  tbem.  I 
must  believe  therefore  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to 
levy  thrice  as  much  by  excises  upon  the  Dnta 
subject  as  the  French,  thirty  shillings  upon  die 
former,  as  easily  as  ten  upon  the  ^^/^•l* 
consequently  four  millions  and  a  half  ot  poan* 
upon  their  three  millions  of  subjects ;  « tJat» 
the  whole,  by  rents  and  excises,  they  will  m 
able  to  raise  nine  millions  within  the  year.  It 
of  this  sum,  for  Uje  maintenance  of  their  cler^i 
which  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  France,  tie 
charge  of  their  civil  list,  and  the  presemij* 
of  their  dikes,  one  million  is  to  be  dedsewi 
yet  still  they  will  have  eight  for  their  d^* 
a  revenue  equal  to  two  thirds  of  j^oor  °**J^r 

*Your  majesty  will  now  no  longer  woMir 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  vi» 
provinces  with  half  the  power  of  year  »WJ 
dominions,  yet  half  is  as  much  as  yoa  will  w 
evei"  able  to  employ  against  them ;  Spain  •» 
Germany  will  be  always  ready  to  espouse  \m 
quarrel,  their  forces  will  be  sufficient  to  cote* 
work  for  the  other  half;  and  I  wish  too  y* 
could  be  quiet  on  the  side  of  Italy  and  EngftW- 

*  What  then  is  the  advice  I  would  prcsuffleB 
give  your  majesty  ?  To  disband  the  great* 
part  of  your  forces,  and  save  so  many  taxei" 
voor  people.  Your  very  dominbns  make  j* 
ipo  powerful  to  fear  any  msult  fi-om  7^^^ 
hours.  To  turn  your  thoof bts  from  wtfi  *"" 
cultivate  the  arte  of  peace,  Uie  trade  »<»  "^ 
factures  of  your  people ;  this  shall  make  y* 
the  most  powerful  prince,  and  at  the  ^"'JrJ* 
your  subjects  the  richest  of  all  other  w^ 
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In  the  space  of  twenty  years  they  will  be  able 
to  giye  your  majesty  ^eater  sums  with  ease, 
than  you  can  now  draw  from  them  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  You  have  abundant  mate- 
rials in  your  kingfdora  to  employ  your  people, 
and  they  do  not  want  capacity  to  be  employed. 
Peace  and  trade  shall  carry  out  their  labour  to 
all  the  parts  of  Europe,  and  bring  back  yearly 
treasures  to  your  subjects.  There  will  be  al. 
ways  fools  enough  to  purchase  the  manufactures 
of  France,  though  France  should  be  prohibited 
to  purchase  thpse  of  other  countries.  In  the 
mean  time  your  majesty  shall  never  want  suffi- 
cient  sums  to  buy  now  and  then  an  important 
fortress  from  one  or  other  of  your  indigent 
neighbours.  But,  above  all,  peace  shall  ingra- 
tiate your  majesty  with  the  Spanish  nation,  du- 
ring the  life  of  their  crazy  king ;  and  after  his 
death  a  few  seasonable  presents  among  his 
courtiers  shall  purchase  the  reversion  of  his 
crowns,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  and 
then  the  world  must  be  your  own.* 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  was  then 
said  by  monsieur  Colbert  The  king  was  not 
at  all  tended  with  this  liberty  o^his  minister. 
He  knew  the  value  of  the  man,  and  soon  afler 
made  him  the  chief  director  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  his  people. 


Na  53.] 


Tuesday^  May  12,  1713. 


Desinant 


Maledioere,  maiefacta  ne  noicant  sua. 

Ter,  Prol.  ad.  Andr. 

Let  them  cease  to  speak  ill  of  otbera,  lest  tbey  hear 
of  their  own  miadeeda. 

It  happens  that  the  letter,  which  was  in  one 
of  my  papers  concerning  a  lady  ill  treated  by 
the  Examiner,  and  to  which  he  replies  by  tax- 
ing the  Tatler  with  the  like  practice,  was  writ- 
tan  by  one  Steele,  who  put  his  name  to  the  col- 
lection of  papers  called  lucubrations.  It  was  a 
^prrong  thing  in  the  Examiner  to  go  any  farther 
than  the  Guardian  for  what  is  said  in  the  Guar- 
dian; but  since  Steele  owns  the  letter,' it  is  the 
Mune  thing.  I  apprehend,  by  reading  the  Ex- 
aminer over  a  second  time,  that  he  insinuates, 
by  the  words  close  to  the  royal  stamps  he  would 
have  the  man  turned  out  of  his  office.  Consi- 
dering  he  is  so  malicious,  I  cannot  bat  think 
Steele  has  treated  him  very  mercifully  in  his 
answer,  which  follows.  This  Steele  is  certainly 
a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  he  does  not  understand  politics ;  but  if  he 
IS  turned  out,  my  lady  Lizard  will  invite  him 
dov^n  to  our  country-house.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  of  his  company,  and  I  *11  certainly  leave 
something  to  one  of  his  children. 

•  To  Nettor  Ironside,  Esq, 

'Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  fly  to  you  for  refuge 
from  severe  usage,  which  a  very  great  author, 
the  Examiner,  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  for 
what  you  have  lately  published  in  defence  of  a 
young  lady.*  He  does  not  put  his  name  to  his 
writings,  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  reflect 

*  See  Guardian,  No.  41. 


upon  the  characters  of  those  who  publicly  an- 
swer for  what  they  have  produced.  The  Ex- 
aminer and  the  Guardian  might  have  disputed 
upon  any  particular  they  had  thought  fit,  without 
having  introduced  any  third  person,  or  making 
any  allusions  to  matters  foreign  to  the  subject 
before  them.  But  since  he  has  thought  fit,  in 
his  paper  of  May  the  eighth,  to  defend  himself 
by  my  example,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  say  to  the 
town  (by  your  favour  to  me,  Mr.  Ironside)  that 
our  conduct  would  still  be  very  widely  different 
though  I  should  allow  that  there  were  particu- 
lar persons  pointed  at  in  the  places  which  he 
mentions  in  the  Tatlers.  When  a  satirist  feigns 
a  name,  it  must  be  the  guilt  of  the  person  at- 
tacked, or  his  "being  notoriously  understood 
guilty  before  the  satire  was  written,  that  can 
make  him  liable  to  come  under  the  fictitious 
appellation*  But  when  the  licence  of  printing 
letters  of  people's  real  names  is  used,  things 
may  be  affixed  to  men*s  characters  which  are 
in  the  utmost  degree  remote  from  them.  Thus 
it  happens  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Netting- 
ham,  whom  that  gentleman  asserts  to  have  lefl 
the  church  ;  though  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  he  deserves  better  of  all  men  in  holy 
orders,  or  those  who  have  any  respect  for  them 
or  religion  itself^  than  any  man  in  England  can 
pretend  to.  But  as  to  the  instances  he  gives 
against  me  :  Old  Downes  is  a  fine  piece  of  rail- 
lery,  of  which  I  wish  I  had  been  author.  All 
I  had  to  do  in  it,  was  to  strike  out  what  related 
to  a  gentlewoman  about  the  queen,  whom  I 
thought  a>woman  free  from  ambition,  and  I  did 
it  out  of  regard  to  innocence.  Powel  of  the 
Bath  is  reconciled  to  me,  and  has  made  me  free 
of  his  show.  Tun,  Gun,  and  Pistol  from  Wap- 
ping,  laughed  at  the  representation  which  was 
made  of  them,  and  were  observed  to  be  more 
regular  in  their  conduct  afterwards.  The  cha- 
racter of  lord  Timon  is  no  odious  one ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Ironside,  when  I  writ  it, 
I  thought  it  more  like  me  myself,  than  any  other 
man ;  and  if  I  had  in  my  eye  any  illustrious 
person  who  bad  the  same  faults  with  myself,  it 
is  no  new,  nor  very  criminal  self-love  to  flatter 
ourselves,  that  what  weaknesses  we  have,  we  have 
in  common  with  great  men.  For  the  exaltation 
of  style,  and  embellishing  the  character,  I  made 
Timon  a  lord,  and  he  may  be  a  very  worthy  one 
fbr  all  that  I  have  said  of  him.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  mention  of  don  Dic^o ;  nor  do  I 

remember  that  ever  I  thought  of  lord  N m, 

in  any  character  drawn  in  anyone  paper  of 
BickerstafF.  Now  as  to  Polyprag9ion,  I  drew 
it  as  the  most  odious  image  I  could  paint  of  am- 
bition;  and  Polypragmon  is  to  men  of  business 
what  sir  Fopling  Flutter  is  to  men  of  fashion. 
**  Hc*s  knight  of  the  shire  and  represents  you, 
all."  Whosoever  seeks  employment  for  his  own 
private  interest,  vanity,  or  pride,  and  not  for  the 
good  of  his  prince  and  country,  has  his  share 
in  the  picture  of  Polypragmon ;  and  let  this  be 
the  rule  in  examining  that  description,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Examiner  will  find  others  to  whom  he 
would  rather  give  a  part  of  it,  than  to  the  per- 
son on  whom  1  believe  he  bestows  it,  because 
he  thinks  he  is  the  most  capable  of  having  his 
vengeance  on  me.  But  I  say  not  this  from  tsr- 
rors  of  what  any  man  living  can  do  to  me :  I 
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■peak  it  only  to  show,  that  I  have  not,  like  him, 
fixed  odiods  ima^^s  on  persons,  but  on  TiceB. 
Alafl,  what  occasion  have  I  to  draw  people  whom 
I  think  ill  of^  under  feigned  names?  I  have 
wanted  and  abounded, and  I  neither  fear  poverty 
nor  desire  riches ;  if  that  be  true,  why  should 
I  be  afraid,  whenever  I  see  occasion  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  any  of  my  fellow.subjects  7  I 
should  scorn  to  do  it  but  from  plain  facts,  and 
at  my  own  peril,  and  from  instances  as  clear  as 
the  day.  Tim-i  would  I,  and  I  will  (whenever 
I  think  it  my  duty)  inquire  into  the  behaviour 
of  any  man  in  £ngland,  if  he  is  so  posted,  as 
that  his  errors  may  hurt  my  country.  This 
kind  of  zeal  will  expose  him  who  is  prompted 
by  it  to  a  great  deal  of  ilLwill ;  and  I  could 
carry  any  points  I  aim  at  for  the  improvement 
of  my  own  little  affairs,  without  making  myself 
obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of  any  person  or 
party.  But,  alas  !  what  is  there  in  all  the  (frati. 
fications  of  sense,  the  acconiinodations  of  vanity, 
or  any  thing  that  fortune  can  give  to  please  a 
human  soul,  when  they  are  put  in  competition 
with  the  interests  of  truth  and  liberty  ?  Mr. 
Ironside,  I  confess  I  writ  to  you  that  letter  con- 
cerning the  young  lady  of  quality,  and  am  glad 
that  my  awkward  apoIo{ry  (as  the  Examuier 
calls  it)  has  produced  in  him  so  much  remorse 
as  to  make  **  any  reparation  to  offended  beauty.!* 
Though,  by  the  way,  the  phrase  of  "  offended 
beauty'*  is  romantic,  and  has  little  of  the  com- 
punction  which  should  arise  in  a  man  that  is 
begging  pardon  of  a  woman  for  saying  of  her 
unjustly,  that  she  had  affronted  ^  her  God  and 
ber  sovereign."  However,  I  will  not  bear  hard 
upon  his  contrition ;  but  am  now  heartily  sorry 
I  called  him  a  mincreant,  that  word  I  think 
signifies  an  unbeliever.  Afescroyanf,  I  take 
it,  is  the  old  French  word.  I  will  give  myself 
no  manner  of  liberty  to  mako  guesses  at  him, 
if  I  may  say  him :  for  though  sometimes  I 
have  been  told  by  familiar  friends,  that  they 
saw  me  such  a  time  talking  to  the  Examiner ; 
others,  who  have  rallied  me  upon  the  sins  of 
my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  reported  that 
I  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Examiner.  I 
have  carried  my  point,  and  rescued  innocence 
from  calumny ;  and  it  is  nothing  to  me,  whether 
the  Examiner  writes  against  me  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  an  estranged  friend*  or  an  exasperated 
mistress.f 

*  Ho  is  welcome  from  hence(brw«.rd  to  treat 
ne  as  he  pleases:  but  as  you  have  begun  to 
oppose  him,  never  let  innocence  or  merit  be 
traduced  by  him.  In  particular,  I  beg  of  you, 
never  let  the  glory  of  our  nation,t  who  made 
France  tremble,  and  yet  has  that  gentleness  to  be 
able  to  bear  opposition  fVom  Uie  meanest  of  his 
own  countrymen,  be  calumniated  in  so  impu- 
dent a  manner,  as  in  the  insinuation  that  he 
affected  a  perpetual  dictatorship.  Let  not  a  set 
of  brave,  wise,  and  honest  men,  who  did  all  that 
has  been  done  to  place  their  queen  in  so  great  a 
figure,  as  to  show  mercy  to  the  higfhest  poten- 
tate in  Europe,  be  treated  by  ungenerous  men 
as  traitors  and  betrayers.  To  prevent  such 
evils  is  a  care  worthy  a  Guardian.    These  are 

*  Mr.  Swift.  t  Mrs.  Manley, 

4  Tbs  daks  of  Marlborougb. 


exercises  wortby  the  spirit  of  a  man,  sod  j» 
ought  to  contemn  all  the  wit  in  the  world 
against  you,  when  you  have  the  oonsoUtioo  thst 
you  act  upon  these  honest  motives.  If  yoatver 
shrink  from  them,  get  Bat  Pigeon  to  comb  your 
noddle,  and  write  sonnets  on  the  smiles  of  tl» 
Sparkler;  but  never  call  yourself  Gnardiii 
more,  in  a  nation  full  of  the  seotimeots  of  h^ 
nour  and  liberty.  I  am,  sir,  vour  mnct  haoifak 
servant  RICHARD  STEELE. 

*  P.  S.  I  know  nothing  of  the  letter  at  M» 
phew*8.* 


No,  54.] 


Wedneaday,  May  13, 1713. 


Neqoe  Ita  porro  aiit  adulaius  aut  admiraiai  fBm  fiv- 
tunam  alterius,  ut  memee  psnitcret.  TtB. 

T  never  flattered,  or  adroired,  another  diabIi  fixtBM, 
so  as  to  be  diwatisiled  with  my  own. 

It  has  been  observed  very  oflen,  in  antbon 
divine  and  profane,  that  we  are  all  eqoal  afW 
death,  and  this  by  way  of  consolation  for  that 
deplorable  superiority  which  some  amon^  oi 
seem  to  have  over  others;  but  it  would  be  a 
doctrine  of  much  more  comfortable  import,  to 
establish  an  equality  among  the  living ;  for  tfa< 
propagation  of  which  paradox  I  shall  haaN 
the  following  conceits. 

I  must  here  lay  it  down,  that  I  do  not  pn* 
tend  to  satisfy  every  barren  reader,  that  aS 
persons  that  have  hitherto  apprehended  tbeo- 
selves  extremely  miserable  shall  have  imins^ 
diate  succour  from  the  publication  of  thii  ^ 
per  ;  but  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  di» 
corning  shall  be  fully  convinced  of  the  troth  of 
this  assertion,  and  thereby  obviate  all  the  in* 
pertinent  accusations  of  Providence  fiff  the 
unequal  distribution  of  good  and  evil. 

H  all  men  had  reflection  enough  to  be  wofl> 
ble  of  this  equality  of  happiness :  if  the^  wen 
not  made  uneasy  by  appearances  of  soperioritj; 
there  would  be  none  of  that  subordination  ind 
subjection,  of  those  tliat  think  themselves  lea 
happy,  to  those  they  think  more  so,  which  ii 
so  very  necessary  for  the  support  of  bosioMi 
and  pleasure. 

The  common  turn  of  human  application  may 
be  divided  into  love,  ambition,  and  avarice,  liM 
whatever  victories  we  gain  in  these  our  partico- 
lar  pursuits,  there  will  always  be  some  ooc « 
other  in  the  paths  we  tread,  whose  superior 
happiness  will  create  new  uneasiness,  and  eni- 
ploy  us  in  new  contrivances ;  and  so  through  all 
degrees  there  will  still  remain  the  iosatiaUi 
deaire  of  some  seeming  unacquired  good,  to 
embitter  the  poesession  of  whatever  others  we 
are  accommodated  with.  And  if  we  soppoee  t 
man  perfectly  accommodated,  and  trace  bin 
through  all  the  gradations  betwixt  oeceisity 
and  superfluity,  we  shall  find  that  the  slavery 
which  occasioned  his  first  activity,  is  not  abated, 
but  only  diversified. 

Those  that  are  distressed  upon  such  caiwee 
as  the  world  allows  to  warrant  the  keenest  af 
fliction,  are  too  apt,  in  the  comparison  of  theni' 
selves  with  others,  to  conclude,  that  where  tbert 
is  not  a  similitude  of  causes,  there  cannot  be  rf 
affliction,  and  forget  to  relieve  themsftlfaB  «nu 
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this  consideratioii^  that  the  littla  disappoint- 
ments  in  a  life  of  pleasure  are  as  terrible  as 
those  in  a  life  of  business ;  and  if  the  end  of  one 
man  is  to  spend  his  time  and  money  as  agreea- 
bly as  he  can,  that  of  the  other  to  save  both,  an 
interruption  in  either  of  these  pursuits  is  of 
equal  consequence  to  the  pursuers.  Besides,  as 
every  trifle  raisetb  the  mirth  and  gayety  of  the 
men  of  good  circumstances,  so  do  others  as  in- 
considerable expose  them  to  spleen  and  passion, 
and  as  Solomon  says,  *  according  to  their  riches, 
their  fnger  riseth/ 

One  of  the  most  bitter  circumstances  of  po- 
verty has  been  observed  to  be,  that  it  makes 
men  appear  ridiculous ;  but  I  believe  this  affirm- 
ation may  with  more  justice  be  appropriated 
to  riches,  since  more  qualifications  are  required 
to  become  a  great  fortune,  than  even  to  make 
one ;  and  there  are  several  pretty  persons  about 
town,  ten  times  more  ridiculous  upon  the  very 
account  of  a  good  estate,  than  they  possibly 
could  have  been  with  the  want  of  it 

I  confess,  having  a  mind  to  pay  my  court  to 
fortune,  I  became  an  adventurer  in  one  of  the 
late  lotteries  ;  in  which,  though  I  got  none  of 
the  great  prizes,  I  found  no  occasion  to  envy 
some  of  those  that  did ;  comforting  myself  with 
this  contemplation,  that  nature  and  education 
having  disappointed  all  the  favours  fortune 
could  bestow  upon  them,  they  had  gained  no 
superiority  by  an  unenvicd  affluence. 

It  is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  whilst  we  are 
lamenting  our  particular  afflictions  to  each 
other,  and  repining  at  the  inequality  of  condi- 
tion, were  it  possible  to  throw  off  our  present 
miserable  state,  we  cannot  name  the  person 
whose  condition  in  every  particular  ^e  would 
embrace  and  prefer ;  and  an  impartial  inquiry 
into  the  pride,  iU-nature,  ill-health,  guilt,  spleen, 
or  particularity  of  behaviour  of  others,  general- 
}j  ends  in  a  reconciliation  to  our  dear  selves. 

This  my  way  of  thinking  is  warranted  by 
Sbakspeare,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
where  he  makes  Richard  the  Second,  when  de- 
posed and  imprisoned,  debating  a  matter,  which 
would  soon  have  been  discussed  by  a  common 
capacity,  whether  his  prison  or  palace  was  most 
eligible,  and  with  very  philosophical  hesitation 
leaving  the  preference  undetermined,  in  the 
fi>Uowing  lines. 


-Sometimes  am  T  a  kini;, 


Then  treason  mak(^  me  wish  myself  a  besi^r, 
And  so  indeed  I  am.    Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  hotter  when  a  king, 
Tben  am  I  king'd  again. 

Prior  says  very  prettily : 

Against  our  pence  we  arm  our  will  : 
Amidst  our  plenty  »9tnrthinu  still 
For  horses,  houses,  pictiircs,  planting, 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  htm  is  wanting. 
That  cruel  somethinft  unpo5!!ir>!«t 
Corro(k»s  and  leavens  all  the  rest. 
That  aomrlkxtifr  if  we  could  obtain. 
Would  soon  create  a  I'uiure  pain. 

Give  mo  leave  to  fortify  my  unlearned  reader 
with  another  bit  of  wisdom  from  Juvenal,  by 
Dryden : 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 

Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it.  pursue ! 

flow  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears! 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 

60  well  designed,  so  luckily  begun 

Bat,  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone ! 


Even  the  men  that  are  distinguished  by,  and 
envied  for,  their  superior  good  sense  and  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  are  subject  to  several  uneasinesses 
upon  tliis  account,  that  the  men  of  less  penetra- 
tion are  utter  strangers  to  ;  and  every  little  ab- 
surdity ruffles  these  fine  judgments,  which 
would  never  disturb  the  peaceful  state  of  the 
less  discerning. 

I  shall  end  this  essay  with  the  following  story. 
There  is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  of  a 
fortune  which  may  not  only  be  called  easy,  but 
superfluous;  yet  this  person  has,  by  a  great 
deal  of  reflection,  found  out  a  method  to  be  as 
uneasy  as  tiie  worst  circumstances  could  have 
made  him.  By  a  free  life  he  had  swelled  him- 
self above  his  natural  proportion,  and  by  a  re- 
strained life  had  shrunk  below  it,  and  being  by 
nature  splenetic,  and  by  leisure  more  so,  he 
began  to  bewail  this  his  loss  of  flesh  (though 
otherwise  in  perfect  health)  as  a  very  melan- 
choly diminution.  He  became,  therefore,  ttie 
reverse  of  Ctesar,  and  as  a  lean,  hungry -looked 
rascal  was  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  a  fat,  sleek- 
headed  fellow  was  his  abomination.  To  support 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  he  took  a  servant, 
for  the  very  reason  every  one  else  would  have 
refused  him,  for  being  in  a  deep  consumption ; 
and  whilst  he  has  compared  himself  to  this 
creature,  and  with  a  face  of  infinite  humour 
contemplated  the  decay  of  his  body,  I  have  seen 
the  master's  features  proportionably  rise  into  a 
boldness,  as  those  of  his  slave  sunk  and  grew 
languid.  It  was  his  interest,  therefore,  not  to 
suffer  the  too  hasty  dissolution  of  a  being,  upon 
which  his  own,  in  some  measure  depended.  In 
short,  the  fellow,  by  a  little  too  much  indul- 
gence,  began  to  look  gay  and  plump  upon  his 
master,  who,  according  to  Horace, 

InviduB  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis. 

Lib.  ].  Ep.  il.  S7. 

Sickens  thro'  envy  at  another*s  good : 

and  as  he  took  him  only  for  being  in  a  con. 
sumption,  by  the  same  way  of  thinking,  he 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  dismiss  him 
for  not  being  in  one;  and  has  told  me  since, 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  very  difficult  matter, 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  footman  that  is  not 
altogether  as  happy  as  himself. 
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quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam," 

ProBmia  si  toUas  ?  Juv.  Sat.  x.  141. 

Por  who  would  virtue  for  herself  regard. 

Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  7  Dryden, 

It  is  usual  with  polemical  writers  to  object 
ill  designs  to  their  adversaries.  This  turns 
their  argument  into  satire,  which,  instead  of 
showing  an  error  in  the  understanding,  tends 
only  to  expose  the  morals  of  those  they  write 
against  I  shall  not  act  afler  this  manner  with 
respect  to  the  free-thinkers.  Virtue  and  the 
happiness  of  society,  are  the  great  ends  which 
all  men  ought  to  promote ;  and  some  of  that  sect 
would  bo  thought  to  have  a  heart  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  But  supposing  those  who 
make  that  profession,  to  carry  on  a  good  design 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  acoording 
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to  their  best  knowledge,  yet  it  is  mneh  to  be 
feared,  those  well-meanings  souls,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  recommend  virtue,  have  in  real- 
ity been  advancing  the  interests  of  vice ;  which, 
as  I  take  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  we  may  hope,  when  they  be- 
come sensible  of  their  mistake,  they  will,  in 
consequence  of  that  beneficent  principle  they 
pretend  to  act  upon,  refotm  their  practice  for 
the  future. 

The  sages  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  speak  of 
virtue  as  the  most  amiable  thing  in  the  world; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  they  extol  her  beauty, 
they  take  care  to  lessen  her  portion.  Such  in- 
nocent creatures  are  they,  and  so  great  strangers 
to  the  world,  that  they  think  this  a  likely  me- 
thod to  increase  the  number  of  her  admirers. 

Virtue  has  in  herself  the  most  engaging 
charms ;  and  Christianity,  as  it  places  her  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  adorned  with  all  her 
native  attraclions,  so  it  kindles  a  new  fire  in 
the  soul,  by  adding  to  them  the  unutterable  re- 
wards  which  attend  her  votaries  in  an  eternal 
state.  Or,  if  there  are  men  of  a  saturnine  and 
heavy  complexion,  who  are  not  easily  lifled  up 
by  hope,  there  is  the  prospect  of  everlasting 
punishments  to  agitate  their  souls,  and  frighten 
them  intp  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  an  aversion 
atom  vice.     . 

Whereas,  ^our  sober  free-thinkers  tell  you, 
that  virtue  indeed  is  beautiful,  and  vice  de- 
formed ;  the  former  deserves  your  love,  and  the 
latter  your  abhorrence ;  but  then  it  is  for  their 
own  sake,  or  on  account  of  the  good  and  evil 
which  immediately  attend  them,  and  are  inse- 
parable  from  their  respective  natures.  As  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soal,  or  eternal  punish- 
ments and  rewards,  those  are  openly  ridiculed, 
or  rendered  suspicious  by  the  roost  sly  and  la- 
boured artifice. 

I  will  not  say  these  men  act  treacherously  in 
the  cause  of  virtue ;  but  will  any  one  deny,  that 
they  act  foolishly,  who  pretend  to  advance  the 
interest  of  it  by  destroying  or  weakening  the 
strongest  motives  to  it,  which  are  accommodated 
to  all  capacities,  and  fitted  to  work  on  all  dis- 
positions, and  enforcing  those  alone  which  can 
affect  only  a  generous  and  exalted  mind ! 

Surely  they  must  be  destitute  of  passion  ttiem- 
■elve8,and  unacquainted  with  tlie  force  it  hath  on 
the  minds  of  others,  who  can  imagine  that  the 
mere  beauty  of  fortitude,  temperance,  and  jus- 
tice, is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  mind  of  man  in 
&  severe  course  of  self-denial  against  all  the 
temptations  of  present  profit  and  sensuality. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  free-thinkers  should  be 
treated  as  a  set  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  that 
have  not  sense  to  discover  the  excellency  of 
religion;  it  being  evident  those  men  are  no 
witches,  nor  likely  -to  be  guilty  of  any  deep  de- 
aign,  who  proclaim  aloud  to  the  world,  that  they 
have  less  motives  to  honesty  than  tJie  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  who  have  all  Uie  induce- 
ments to  the  exercise  of  any  virtue  which  a 
firee-thinker  can  possibl}'  have,  and  besides,  the 
expectation  of  never-ending  happiness  or  misery, 
as  the  consequence  of  their  •hoice. 

Are  not  men  actuated  by  their  passions  1  and 
are  not  hope  and  fear  the  most  powerful  of  our 
passions?  and  are  there  any  objects  which  can 


rouse  and  awaken  our  hopes  and  fears,  like 
those  prospects  that  warm  and  penetrate  the 
heart  of  a  christian,  but  are  not  regarded  by  a 
free-thinker  7 

It  is  not  only  a  clear  point,  that  a  cbristiia 
breaks  through  stronger  engagements  whenever 
he  surrenders  himself  to  commit  a  criminal  ac- 
tion, and  is  stung  with  a  sharper  remorse  after 
it  than  a  free-thinker ;  but  it  should  even  aeen 
that  a  man  who  believes  no  future  state,  would 
act  a  foolish  part  in  being  thoroughly  boDest. 
For  what  reason  is  there  why  such  a  oo^mhaiM 
postpone  his  own  private  interest,  or  pleasure, 
to  the  doing  his  duty  ?  If  a  christian  ibregoea 
some  present  advantage  for  the  sake  of  his  om- 
science,  he  acts  accountably,  because  it  ie  with 
the  view  of  gaining  some  greater  future  |pood: 
but  he  that,  having  no  such  view,  ahoald  yet 
consoientiously  deny  himself  a  present  good  ia 
any  incident  where  he  may  save  appearaaoea, 
is  altogether  as  stupid  as  be  that  would  tzwt 
him  at  such  a  juncture. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  virtue  is  bo- 
own  reward,  that  a  natural  gratification  attends 
good  actions,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  excile 
men  to  the  performance  of  them.  But  altfaougb 
there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  virtue,  and 
the  practice  of  it  is  the  surest  way  to  sofid 
natural  happiness,  even  in  this  life ;  yet  titles, 
estates,  and  fantastical  pleasures,  are  nxire  ar- 
dently sought  after  by  most  men,  than  the  na- 
tural gratifications  of  a  reasonable  mind  ;  aad  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  virtue  and  innocence  are 
not  always  the  readiest  methods  to  attain  thai 
sort  of  happiness.  Besides,  the  fumes  of  paasioii 
must  be  allayed,  and  reason  must  bum  hrightar 
than  ordinary,  to  enable  men  to  see  and  rdisk 
all  the  native  beauties  and  delights  of  a  virtuooa 
life.  And  though  we  should  grant  our  free- 
thinkers to  be  a  set  of  refined  spirits*  capable 
only  of  being  enamoured  of  virtue,  yet  what 
would  become  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  who  have 
gross  understandings,  but  lively  senjtea,  and 
strong  passions  ?  What  n,  deluge  of  lost,  and 
fraud)  and  violence,  would  m  a  little  time  ocer- 
flow  the  whole  nation,  if  these  wise  advocates 
for  morality  were  universally  hearkened  to! 
Lastly,  opportunities  do  sometimes  oSst,  bi 
which  a  man  may  wickedly  make  his  fi>rtnnei, 
or  indulge  a  pleasure,  witliout  fear  of  temporal 
damage,  either  in  reputation,  health,  or  iartane. 
In  such  cases  what  restraint  do  they  lie  mider 
who  have  no  regards  beyond  the  grave ;  the  in- 
ward compunctions  of  a  wicked,  as  well  as  the 
joys  of  an  upright  mind  being  grafted  on  the 
sense  of  another  state  7 

The  thought,  *  that  our  existence  terminates 
with  this  life,^  doth  naturally  check  the  sool  m. 
any  generous  pursuit,  contrscl  her  views,  and 
fix  them  on  temporary  and  selfish  ends.  It  de- 
thrones the  reason,  extinEfuishes  all  noble  and 
heroic  sentiments,  and  subjects  the  mind  to  the 
slavery  of  every  present  passion.  The  wise 
heathens  of  antiquity  were  not  ignorant  of  this: 
hence  they  endeavoured  by  fables,  and  conjee* 
tures,  and  the  glimmerings  of  nature,  to  possess 
the  minds  of  men  willi  the  belief  of  a  fntura 
state,  which  has  been  since  brought  to  light  bj 
the  ?ospel,  and  is  now  most  inconsiste^j  d&. 
cried  by  a  few  weak  men,  who  would  have  us 
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faelieve  that  they  promote  virtue,  by  turning 
religion  into  ridicule. . 
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Quid  mentiim  traxisse  polo,  quid  profuit  altum 
Ereiime  caput  ?  pecudum  si  more  pererrant. 

CUud. 

What  profitf  ub,  tbat  we  tram  beaven  derive 
A  soul  immortal,  and  with  looks  erect 
Survey  tbe  stars;  if,  like  tbe  brutal  kind, 
We  follow  where  our  passions  lead  tbe  way  ? 

I  WAB  ooniiderin^  last  ni^ht,  when  I  could 
not  sleep,  how  noble  a  part  of  the  creation  man 
was  designed  to  be,  and  how  distinguished  in 
all  his  actions  above  other  earthly  creatures. 
fVom  whence  I  fell  to  take  a  view  of  the  change 
and  corruption  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
own  condition,  the  grovelling;  appetites,  the 
mean  characters  of  sense,  and  wild  courses  of 
passions,  that  cast  him  from  the  degree  in  which 
Providence  had  placed  him;  the  debasing  him> 
self  with  qualifications  not  his  own;  and  his 
degenerating  into  a  lower  sphere  of  action. 
This  inspired  me  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  anger;  which,  however,  was  not  so  violent 
as  to  hinder  the  return  of  sleep,  but  grew  con- 
fused as  tbat  came  upon  me,  and  made  me  end 
my  reflections  with  giving  mankind  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  inconsiderate,  mad,  and  foolish. 

Here,  methought,  where  my  waking  reason 
left  the  subject,  my  fancy  pursued  it  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  imagined  myself'^  in  a  loud  soliloquy  of 
passion,  railing  at  my  species,  and  walking  hard 
to  get  rid  of  the  company  I  despised ;  when  two 
men. who  had  overheard  me,  made  up  on  either 
hand.  These  I  observed  had  many  features  in 
common  which  might  occasion  the  mistake  of 
one  for  the  other  in  those  to  whom  they  appear 
single;  but  I,  who  saw  them  together,  could 
easily  perceive,  that  though  there  was  an  air  of 
severity  in  each,  it  was  tempered  with  a  natural 
sweetness  in  the  one,  and  by  turns  constrained 
or  rofHed  by  the  designs  of  malice  in  the  other. 

I  was  at  ft  loss  to  know  the  reason  of  their 
joining  me  so  briskly  ;  when  he,  whose  appear- 
anoe  displeased  me  most,  thus  addro.sacd  hi.s 
companion :  Pray,  brothor,  let  him  alone,  and 
we  shall  immediately  see  iiim  traiisforinod  into 
a  tiger.  This  struck  mc  with  horror,  which  the 
other  perceived,  and,  pitying  my  disorder,  bid 
me  be  of  good  courage,  for  though  I  had  been 
savage  in  my  treatment  of  mankind,  (whom  I 
should  rather  reform  than  rail  against)  he  would, 
however,  endeavour  to  rescue  me  from  my  dan. 
gtr.  At  this  I  looked  a  little  more  cheerful,  and 
while  I  testified  my  resignation  to  him,  we  saw 
the  angry  brother  fling  away  from  us  in  a  pas. 
sion  for  his  disappointment  Being  now  left  to 
my  friend,  I  went  back  with  him  at  his  desire, 
tbat  I  might  know  the  meaning  of  those  words 
which  had  so  affrighted  me. 

As  we  went  along,  •  To  inform  you,'  says  he, 
'  with  whom  you  have  this  adventure,  my  name 
is  Reproof,  and  his  Reproach,  both  born  of  the 
same  mother ;  but  of  different  fathers.  Truth 
is  our  common  parent  Friendiihip,  who  saw 
her,  ibll  in  love  with  her,  and  she  being  pleased 
with  hin^  he  begat  me  npon  her ;  buC  a  while 


afler,  Enmity  lying  in  ambush  for  her,  became 
the  father  of  him  whom  you  saw  along  with  me. 
The  temper  of  our  mother  inclines  us  to  the 
same  sort  of  business,  the  informing  mankind 
of  their  faults ;  but  the  different  complexions  of 
our  fathers  make  us  differ  in  our  designs  and 
company.  I  have  a  natural  benevolence  in  my 
mind  which  engages  me  with  friends ;  and  he  a 
natural  impetuosity  ih  his,  which  casta  him 
among  enemies.* 

As  he  thus  discoursed,  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  were  three  entrances  into  as  many 
several  walks,  which  lay  aside  of  one  another. 
We  passed  into  tbe  middlemost,  a  plain  straight 
regular  walk,  set  with  trees,  which  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  but  did  not  so  close  their 
boughs  over  head  as  to  exclude  the  light  from  it 
Here,  as  we  walked,  I  was  madetoo^rve,  how 
the  road  on  one  hand  was  full  of  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices,  over  which  Reproach  (who  had  already 
gotten  thither)  was  furiously  driving  unhappy 
wretches :  the  other  side  was  all  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens  of  gaudy  tulips,  amongst  whose  leaves  the 
serpents  wreathed,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
grassy  walk  the  enchantress  Flattery  was  weav. 
mg  bowers  to  lull  souls  asleep  in.  We  conti- 
nucd  still  walking  on  the  middle  way,  till  we 
arrived  at  a  building  in  which  it  terminated. 
This  was  formerly  erected  by  Truth  for  a  watch, 
tower,  from  whence  she  took  a  view  of  the  earth, 
and,  as  she  saw  occasion,  sent  out  Reproof,  or 
even  Reproach,  for  otir  refurmation.  Over  the 
door  I  took  notice  that  a  face  was  carved  with  a 
heart  upon  the  lips  of  it,  and  presently  called  to 
mind  that  this  was  the  ancients*  emblem  of  fin- 
cerity.  In  the  entrance  I  met  with  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Complaisance,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  looked  upon  one  another  as  enemies ;  but 
Reproof  has  so  happily  brought  them  together, 
that  they  now  act  as  friends  and  fellow  agents 
in  the  same  family.  Before  I  ascended  the  stairs, 
I  had  my  eyes  purified  by  a  water  wliich  made 
me  see  extremely  clear;  and  I  think  they  said 
it  sprung  in  a  pit,  from  whence  (as  Democritus 
had  reported)  they  formerly  brought  up  Truth, 
who  had  hid  herself  in  it.  I  was  then  admitted 
to  the  upper  chamlKjr  of  prospect,  which  was 
railed  the  Knowlfd<»-e  of  Mankind:  hero  fho 
window  was  no  sooner  opened,  but  I  perceived 
the  clouds  to  roll  off  and  part  before  nie,  and  a 
scene  of  all  the  variety  of  the  world  presented 
itself. 

But  how  different  was  mankind  in  this  view 
from  what  it  used  to  appear !  Methought  the 
very  shape  of  most  of  them  was  lost;  some  had 
the  heads  of  dogs,  others  of  apes  or  parrots,  and, 
in  short,  wherever  any  one  took  upon  him  the 
inferior  and  unworthy  qualities  of  other  crea. 
tures,  the  change  of  his.  soul  became  visible  in 
his  countenance.  The  strutting  pride  of  him 
who  is  endued  with  brutality  instead  of  cour  a  fire, 
made  his  face  shoot  out  into  the  form  of  a 
horse's ;  his  eyes  became  prominent,  his  nostrils 
widened,  and  his  wig  untying,  flowed  down  on 
one  side  of  his  neck  in  a  waving  mane.  The 
talkativeness  of  those  who  love  the  ill-nature  of 
conversation  made  them  turn  into  assemblies  of 
geese,  their  lips  hardened  to  bills  by  eternal 
using,  they  gabbled  for  diversion,  they  hissed  in 
scandal,  and  their  ruffles  falling  back  on  their 
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arms,  a  saccestion  of  little  feathers  appeared, 
which  formed  wings  for  them  to  flutter  with 
from  one  visit  to  another.  The  envioos  and  ma- 
licious  lay  on  the  ground  with  the  heads  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  serpents ;  and  not  endeavouring 
to  erect  themselves,  but  meditating  mischief  to 
others,  they  sucked  the  poison  of  the  earth, 
sharpened  their  tongues  to  stings  upon  the 
stones,  and  rolled  their  trains  unperceivably  be- 
neath their  habits.  The  hypocritical  oppressors 
wore  the  face  of  crocodiles :  their  mouths  were 
instruments  of  cruelty,  their  eyes  of  deceit; 
they  committed  wickedness,  and  bemoaned  that 
there  should  be  so  much  of  it  in  the  world  ;  they 
devoured  the  unwary  and  wept  over  the  remains 
of  them.  The  covetous  had  so  hooked  and  worn 
th6ir  fingers  by  counting  interest  upon  interest, 
that  they  were  converted  to  the  claws  of  harpies, 
and  those  they  still  were  stretching  out  for  more, 
yet  still  secn)ed  unsatisfied  with  their  acquisi- 
tions.  The  sharpers  had  the  looks  of  camelions  ; 
tliey  every  minute  changed  their  appearance, 
and  fed  on  swarms  of  Hies  which  fell  as  so  many 
cullies  amongst  them.  The  bully  seemed  a 
dunghill  cock:  he  crested  well,  and  bore  his 
comb  alofl ;  ho  was  beaten  by  almost  every  one, 
yet  still  sung  for  triumph ;  and  only  the  mean 
coward  pricked  up  the  ears  of  a  hare  to  fly  be- 
fore  him.  Critics  were  turned  into  cats,  whose 
pleasure  and  grumbling  go  together.  Fops 
were  apes  in  embroidered  jackets.  Flatterers 
were  curled  spaniels,  fawning  and  crouching. 
The  crafty  had  the  face  of  a  fox,  the  slothful  of 
an  ass,  the  cruel  of  a  wolf,  the  ill-bred  of  a  bear, 
the  lecliers  were  goats,  and  the  gluttons  swine. 
Drunkenness  was  the  only  vice  that  did  not 
change  the  face  of  its  professors  into  that  of 
another  creature ;  but  this  I  took  to  be  far  from 
a  privilege,  for  these  two  reasons : — because  it 
sufficiently  deforms  them  of  itself,  and  because 
none  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings  is  guilty  of  so 
foolish  an  intemperance. 

As  I  was  taking  a  view  of  these  representa- 
tions of  things  without  any  more  order  thi^n  is 
usual  in  a  dream,  or  in  the  confusion  of  the 
world  itself,  I  perceived  a  concern  within  me 
for  what  I  saw !  My  eyes  began  to  moisten,  as 
if  the  virtue  of  that  water  with  which  they  were 
purified  was  lost  for  a  time,  by  their  being 
touched  with  that  which  arose  fr6m  a  passion. 
The  clouds  immediately  began  to  gather  again, 
and  close  from  either  hand  upon  the  prospect. 

I  then  turned  towards  my  guide,  who  address- 
ed himself  to  me  afler  this  manner:  *  You  have 
seen  the  condition  of  mankind  when  it  descends 
from  its  dignity;  now,  therefore,  guard  your- 
self  from  that  dcjrcneracy  by  a  modest  greatness 
of  spirit  on  one  side,  and  a  conscious  shame  on 
the  other.  Endeavour  al'^o  with  a  generosity  of 
goodness  to  make  your  friends  aware  of  it ;  let 
them  know  what  dcftnts  you  perceive  are  grow- 
ing upon  them;  handle  the  matter  as  you  see 
reason,  either  with  the  airs  of  severe  or  humour- 
ous affection;  sometimes  plainly  describing  the 
degeneracy  in  its  full  proper  colonrs,  or  at  other 
times  letting  them  know,  that,  if  they  proceed 
as  they  have  begun,  you  give  them  to  such  a 
day,  or  so  many  months,  to  turn  boars,  wolves, 
or  foxes,  Slc.  Neither  neglect  your  more  re- 
mote  acquaintance,  where  you  see  any  worthy 


and  susceptible  of  admonition.  Expon  tk 
beasts  whose  qualities  yoa  see  them  pattio;  «, 
where  you  have  no  mind  to  engage  with  titar 
persons.  The  possibility  of  their  apfdyingtiutii 
very  obvious.  The  Egyptians  saw  it  so  ckuir, 
that  they  made  the  pictures  of  animals  ex]^ 
their  minds  to  one  another  instead  of  writitf ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  miawd,  mt 
iCsop  took  them  out  of  their  mute  cooditioi, 
and  taught  them  to  speak  for  themselrei  wsk 
relation  to  the  actions  of  mankind.' 

My  guide  had  thus  concluded,  and  Iwupn> 
mising  to  write  down  what  was  shown  me  k 
the  service  of  the  world,  when  I  wu  awakeaid 
by  a  zealous  old  servant  of  mine,  who  hmfte 
me  the  Examiner,  and  told  me,  with  loob  M 
of  concern,  he  was  afraid  I  was  in  it  apia 
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Saturday,  Blayl^Vill 


Q,uara  inulta  injusta  ac  prava  finnt  moriboi  1 

Ter.  Ueaut  Aetir.St( 

How  many  anjust  and  wrong  things  are  aatboni' 
by  custom! 

It  is  of  no  small  concern  to  me  that  the » 
terests  of  virtue  are  supplanted  by  common  c» 
tom  and  regard  for  indifferent  things-  Thw 
mode  and  fashion  defend  the  most  absurd  aad 
unjust  proceedings,  and  nobody  is  out  of  cow- 
tenance  for  doing  what  every  body  practices, 
though  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  one  vbds 
not  convinced  in  his  own  judgment  of  tl»  «• 
rors  in  which  he  goes  on  with  the  moWtoa 
My  correspondent,  who  writes  me  the  folk)»»f 
letter,  has  put  together  a  great  many  poiBi* 
which  would  deserve  serious  consideration, » 
much  as  things  which  at  first  appearance  ba? 
a  weightier  aspect.  He  recites  almost  »D  tbi 
little  arts  that  are  used  in  the  way  to  matrinM»T' 
by  the  parents  of  young  women.  There  b  » 
thing  more  common  than  for  people,  who  bn« 
good  and  worthy  characters,  to  run  withoot  re- 
spect to  the  lavre  of  gratitude,  into  the  mart«- 
orbitant  demands  for  their  children,  op*  *" 
other  foundation  than  that  which  should  inc&« 
them  to  the  quite  contrary,  the  unrcserrd  ti* 
tion  of  the  lover.  I  shall  at  this  time,  by  insert- 
ing my  (jorrespondent's  letter,  lay  such  oflei»« 
before  all  parents  and  daughters  respediiwf. 
and  reserve  the  particular  instances  to  be  c* 
sidered  in  future  precautions. 

*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esquirt. 

*SiR, — I  have  for  some  time  retired  fflyiw 
from  the  town  and  business  to  a  little  i^ 
where  a  pleasant  Campaign  country,  good  roi» 
and  healthful  air,  tempt  me  often  abroad; »» 
being  a  single  man,  have  contracted  mow  Vr 
quaintance  than  is  suitable  to  my  y^"**  * 
agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  retirement  I 
brought  down  with  me  hither.  Anwof  otkn 
I  have  a  young  neighbour,  who  yesterday,  im- 
parted to  nie  the  history  of  an  honourable  ani«r. 
which  has  been  carried  on  a  considerable  tifflj 
with  a  great  deal  of  love  on  his  side,  and  (as  tie 
says  he  has  been  made  to  believe)  '^^^J^ 
thing  very  unlike  aversion  on  the  yooflg  W/ 
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Bat  so  matters  have  been  contrived,  that  he 
could  never  ;et  to  know  her  mind  thoroughly. 
When  he  was  first  acquainted  with  her,  he  might 
be  as  intimate  with  her  as  other  people;  but 
since  he  first  declared  his  passion,  he  has  never 
been  admitted  to  wait  upon  her,  or  to  see  her, 
other  than  in  public.  If  he  went  to  her  father^s 
house,  and  desired  to  visit  her,  she  was  either 
to  be  sick  or  out  of  the  way,  and  nobody  would 
come  near  him  in  two  hours,  and  then  he  should 
be  received  as  if  he  had  committed  some  stranjore 
ofience.  If  he  asked  her  father's  leave  to  visit 
her,  the  old  gentleman  was  mute.  If  he  put  it 
negatively,  and  asked  if  he  refused  it,  the  father 
would  answer  with  a  smile,  *^  No,  I  don't  say  so, 
neither."  If  they  talked  of  the  fortune,  he  had 
considered  his  circumstances^  and  it  every  day 
diminished.  If  the  settlements  came  into  de- 
bate, he  had  considered  the  young  gentleman's 
estate,  and  daily  increased  his  expectations.  If 
the  mother  was  consulted,  she  was  migVitily  for 
the  match,  but  affected  strangely  the  showing 
her  cunning  in  perplexing  matters.  It  went  on 
seemingly  several  times,  but  my  young  neigh* 
boar's  passion  was  such  that  it  easily  revived 
upon  the  least  encouragement  given  him  ;  but 
tired  out  with  writing,  (tiie  only  liberty  allowed 
him,)  and  receiving  answers  at  cross  purposes, 
destitute  of  all  hopes,  he  at  length  wrote  a  formal 
adieu;  bnt  it  was  very  unfortunately  timed,  for 
.  soon  aHer  he  had  the  long  wishcd-for  opportu- 
nity of  finding  h^r  at  a  distance  from  her  pa- 
rents.  Struck  with  the  joyful  news,  in  heat  of 
passion,  resolute  to  do  any  thing  rather  than 
leave  her,  down  he  comes  post,  directly  to  the 
house  where  she  was,  witliout  any  preparatory 
intercession  after  the  provocation  of  an  adieu. 
She,  in  a  premeditated  angler  to  show  her  re- 
sentment, refused  to  see  him.  lie  in  a  kind  of 
Ibnd  frenzy,  absent  from  himsdf,  and  exas- 
perated into  rage,  cursed  her  heartily  ;  but  re- 
taming  to  himself,  was  all  confusion,  repent- 
ance, and  submission.  But  in  vain;  the  lady 
continued  inexorable,  and  so  the  affair  ended  in 
a  manner  that  renders  them  very  unlikely  ever 
to  meet  again.  Through  the  pursuit  of  the 
whole  story  (whereof  I  give  but  a  short  abstract) 
xny  young  neighbour  appeared  so  touched,  and 
discovered  such  certain  marks  of  unfeigned  love, 
that  I  cannot  bdt  be  heartily  sorry  for  th^m. 
both.  When  he  was  gone,  I  sat  down  immedi- 
ately to  my  scrutoire,  to  give  you  the  account, 
whose  business,  as  a  Guardian,  it  is  to  tell  your 
wards  what  is  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  is 
fit  to  be  done.  And  I  humbly  propose,  that  you 
will,  uppn  this  occasion,  extend  your  instruetions 
to  all  sorts  of  people  concerned  in  trefitiosof  this 
nature,  (which  of  all  others  do  most  nearly  con- 
CM$rn  human  life)  such  an  parents,  daughters, 
lovers,  and  confidants  of  both  sexes.  I  desire 
leave  to  observe,  that  tlie  mistakes  in  this  court- 
ship (which  might  otherwise  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded happily)  seem  chiefly  these  four,  viz. 

'  1.  The  father's  close  equivocal  management, 
so  as  always  to  keep  a  reservation  to  use  upon 
occasion,  when  he  found  himself  pressed. 

*S.  The  mother's  affecting  to  appear  ex- 
tremely artful. 

*  3.  A  notion  in  the  daughter  (who  is  a  lady 
of  singular  good  sense  and  virtue)  that  no  man 


can  love  her  as  he  ought,  who  can  deny  any 
thing  her  parents  demand. 

*  4.  Carrying  on  the  affair  by  letters  and  con- 
fidants, without  sufficient  interviews. 

*  I  think  you  cannot  fail  obliging  many  in  the 
world,  besides  ray  young  neighbour  and  me,  if 
you  please  to  give  your  thoughts  upon  treaties 
of  this  nature,  wherein  all  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  this  nation  (in  the  unfortunate  methods 
marriages  are  at  present  in)  come  at  one  time 
or  other  unavoidably  to  be  engaged ;  espegially 
it  is  my  humble  request,  you  will  be  particular 
in  speaking  to  the  following  points,  to  wit, 

*  1.  Whether  honourable  love  ought  to  be 
mentioned  first  to  the  young  lady,  or  her  pa- 
rents ? 

*  2.  If  to  the  young  lady  first,  whether  a  man 
is  obliged  to  comply  with  all  the  parents  demand 
afterwards,  under  pain  of  breaiiing  off  disho- 
nourably 7 

*  3.  If  to  the  parents  first,  whether  the  lover 
may  insist  upon  what  the  father  pretends  to 
give,  end  refuse  to  make  such  settlement  as 
must  incapacitate  him  for  any  thing  afterwards, 
without  just  imputation  of  being  mercenary,  or 
putting  a  slight  upon  the  lady,  by  entertaining 
views  upon  the  contingency  of  her  death  7 

*  4.  VVhat  instructions  a  mother  ought  to  give 
her  daughter  upon  such  occasions,  and  what  the 
old  lady's  part  properly  is  in  such  treaties,  her 
husband  being  alive  ? 

'  5.  How  far  a  young  lady  is  in  duty  obliged 
to  observe  her  mother's  directions,  and  not  to 
receive  any  letters  or  messages  without  her 
knowledge  ? 

*■  6.  How  far  a  daughter  is  obliged  to  exert 
the  power  she  has  over  ker  lover,  for  the  ease 
and  advantage  of  her  father  and  his  family  ;  and 
how  fir  she  may  consult  and  endeavour  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  family  i*hc  is  to  marry  into 7 

*  7.  How  far  letters  and  confidants  of  both 
sexes  may  regularly  be  employed,  and  wherein 
they  are  improper? 

^8.  When  a  young  lady's  i)cn  is  employed 
about  settlements,  fortunes,  or  the  like,  whether 
it  be  an  aflVont  to  give  the  pa  me  answers  as  if 
it  had  been  in  the  hand- writing  of  those  that  in- 
structed her  1 

*  Lastly,  be  pleased  at  your  leisure  to  correct 
that  too  common  wsy  among  fathers,  of  publish- 
ing in  the  world,  that  they  will  give  their  daugh- 
tcrs  twice  the  fortune  they  really  intend,  and 
thereby  draw  young  gentlemen,  whose  estates 
arc  often  in  debt,  into  a  dilemma,* either  of  cross- 
ing a  fixed  inclination,  contracted  by  a  long  ha- 
bit of  thinking  upon  the  same  person,  and  so 
being  miserable  that  way ;  or  else  beginning 
the  world  under  a  burden  they  can  never  get 
quit  of. 

*  Thus,  sage  sir,  have  I  laid  before  you  all 
that  does  at  present  occur  to  me  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  marriage ;  but  before  I  seal  up 
my  epistle,  I  must  desire  you  farther  to  consider, 
how  far  treaties  of  tliis  sort  come  under  the  head 
of  bargain  and  sale ;  whether  you  cannot,  find 
out  measures  to  have  the  whole  transacted  in 
fairer  and  more  open  market  than  at  present. 
How  would  it  become  you  to  put  the  laws  in  ex- 
ecution against  forestallers,  who  take  up  the 
young  things  of  each  sex  before  they  are  ex 
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posed  to  an  honest  sale,  or  the  worth  or  imper. 
lection  of  the  purchase  is  thoroughly  considered? 
'  We  mightily  want  a  demand  for  women  in 
these  parts.  I  am,  sagacious  sir,  you/  most  obe- 
bient  and  most  humble  servant,  T.  L/ 
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Monday,  May  18,  1713. 


Nee  sibi,  sed  toti  genituu  se  credere  mundo. 

Lucan, 

Not  for  himseir,  but  for  the  world,  he  lives. 

A  PUBLIC  spirit  is  so  great  and  amiable  a  cha- 
racter, that  most  people  pretend  to  it,  and  per- 
haps think  they  have  it  in  the  most  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard  buys 
abundance  of  romances  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning ;  and  Mrs.  Annabella  squanders 
away  her  money  in  buying  fine  clothes,  because 
it  sets'  a  great  many  poor  people  at  work.  I 
know  a  gentleman,  who  drinks  vast  quantities 
of  ale  and  October  to  encourage  our  own  manu- 
factures ;  and  another  who  takes  his  three  bot. 
ties  of  French  claret  every  night,  because  it 
brings  a  great  custom  to  the  crown. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  chat,  by  reading 
some  letters  upon  my  paper  of  Thursday  was 
se^nnight.  Having  there  acquainted  the  world, 
that  I  have,  by  long  contemplation  and  philoso- 
phy, attained  to  so  great  a  strength  of  fancy,  as 
to  believe  every  thing  to  be  my  own,  which 
other  people  possess  only  for  ostentation;  it 
seems  that  some  persons  have  taken  it  in  their 
heads,  that  they  are  public  benefactors  to  the 
world,  while  they  are  only  indulgmg  their  own 
ambition,  or  infirmities.  My  first  letter  is  from 
an  ingenious  author,  who  is  a  great  friend  to  his 
country,  because  he  can  get  neither  victuals  nor 
clothes  any  other  way. 

*  To  Ncitor  Ironside,  Esquire, 

•  Sir, — Of  all  the  precautions  with  which  you 
have  instructed  the  world,  I  like  that  best,  which 
is  upon  natural  and  fantastical  pleasure,  because 
it  fidls  in  very  much  with  my  own  way  of  think- 
ing. As  you  receive  real  delight  from  what 
creates  only  imaginary  satisfactions  in  others  ; 
BO  do  I  raise  to  myself  all  the  conveniences  of 
Hie  by  amusing  the  fancy  of  the  world.  I  am, 
in  a  word,  a  member  of  that  numerous  tribe, 
who  write  for  their  daily  bread.  I  flourish  in  a 
dearth  of  foreign  news;  and  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  the  spleen,  I  am  never  so  well  as  in 
the  time  of  a  westerly  wind.  When  it  blows 
from  that  auspicious  point,  I  raise  to  myself 
contributions  from  the  British  isle,  by  afiright- 
ing  my  superstitious  countrymen  with  printed 
reUtions  of  murders,  spirits,  prodigies,  or  mon- 
sters.  According  as  my  necessities  suggest  to 
me,  I  hereby  provide  for  my  being.  7'he  last 
summer  I  paid  a  large  debt  for  brandy  and  to- 
bacco, by  a  wonderful  description  of  a  fiery  dra- 
gon, and  lived  for  ten  days  together  upon  a 
whale  and  a  mermaid.  When  winter  draws 
near,  I  generally  conjure  up  my  spirits,  and 
have  my  apparitions  ready  against  long  dark 
evenings.  From  November  last  to  January,  I 
lived  solely  upon  murders ;  and  have,  since  that 


time,  had  a  comfortable  subsistence  froo  a 
plague  and  a  famine.  I  made  the  pope  paj  for 
my  beef  and  mutton  last  Lent,  oot  of  pure  i|Hte 
to  the  Romish  religion ;  and  at  present  ray  ^mi 
friend  the  king  of  Sweden  finds  me  in  dean 
linen,  and  the  mufli  gets  me  credit  at  the  ttvern. 
*The  astonishing  accounts  that  I  record,! 
usually  enliven  with  wooden  cuts,  and  the  like 
paltry  embellishments.  They  administer  to  the 
curiosity  of  my  fellow-subjects,  and  not  only  id. 
vance  religion  and  virtue,  but  take  restJen  B{i 
rits  off  from  meddling  with  the  poblic  al&in. 
I  therefore  cannot  think  myself  a  useless  bordea 
upon  earth ;  and  tfiat  I  may-  still  do  the  bur 
good  in  my  generation,  I  shall  give  the  worU, 
in  a  short  time,  a  history  of  m^  life,  stodiei, 
maxims,  and  achievements,  provided  my  boot 
seller  advances  a  round  sum  for  my  copy,  lim, 
sir,  yours.* 

The  second  is  from  an  old  friend  of  mins  is 
the  country,  who  fancies  that  be  is  perpetuBj 
doing  good,  because  he  cannot  live  vitinat 
drinking. 

*Old  Iron, — ^We  take  thy  papers  in  at  the 
bowling-green,  where  the  country  geotleznea 
meet  every  Tuesday,  and  we  look  upon  thee  u 
a  comical  dog.  Sir  Ilarry  was  hugely  pleieed 
at  thy  fancy  of  growing  rich  at  other  folks*'coi(; 
and  for  my  own  part  I  like  my  own  way  of  lift 
the  better  since  I  find  I  do  my  ncighboon  u 
much  good  as  myselH  I  now  smoke  my  pipe 
with  the  greater  pleasure,  because  mv  witenji 
she  likes  it  well  enough' at  second  hand?  aod 
drink  stale  beer  the  more  hardly,  because,  do. 
less  I  w^ill,  nobodv  else  does.  I  design  to  stand 
for  our  borough  the  next  election,  on  porpoieto 
make  the  squire  on  toother  side,  tap  lustily  for 
the  good  of  our  town  ;  and  have  some  thou^hu 
of  trying  to  get  knighted,  because  oar  neigfa* 
hours  take  a  pride  in  saymg,  they  hare  bnn 
with  sir  Such-a-one. 

'  I  have  a  pack  of  pure  slow  hounds  again^ 
thou  comest  into  the  country,  and  Nanny,  mj 
fat  doe,  shall  bleed  when  wc  have  thee  at  Haw* 
thorn-hall.  Pr'ythce  do  not  keep  staringf  at 
gilt  coaches,  and  stealing  necklaces  and  trioketi 
from  people  with  thy  looks.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  a  gallon  of  my  October  will  do  thee  mow 

food  than  all  thou  canst  get  by  fine  sigbis  at 
london,  which  Til  engage,  thou  may'st  pot  in 
the  shine  of  thine  eye. — I  am,  old  Iron,  thine 
to  command, 

•  NIC.  HAWTHORN.' 

The  third  is  from  a  lady  who  is  going  to  rain 
her  fanlily  by  coaches  and  liverjes,  purely  ool 
of  compassion  to  us  poor  people  that  cannot  go 
to  the  price  of  them. 

'  Sir,— I  am  a  lady  of  birth  and  fbrtooe,  bat 
nevor  knew,  till  last  Thursday,  that  the  spko- 
dour  of  my  equipage  was  so  beneficial  to  my 
country.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  drcfet  for 
some  years  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart;  bot 
ana  very  glad  that  you  have  so  far  settled  my 
conscience  in  that  particular,  that  I  can  pov 
look  upon  my  vanities  as  so  many  virtues.  Since 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  person  and  sarb  give  plo* 
sure  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  shall  not  think  the 
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three  hours  basineas  I  usually  attend  at  my  toi- 
lette,  below  the  dignity  of  a  rational  soul.  I  am 
content  to  suffer  great  torment  from  my  stays, 
that  my  shape  may  appear  graceful  to  the  eyes 
of  others ;  and  oilen  mortify  myself  with  fasting, 
rather  than  my  fatness  should  give  distaste  to 
any  man  in  England. 

*  I  am  making  up  a  rich  brocade  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  and  design,  in  a  little  time,  to 
treat  the  town  with  a  thousapd  pounds  worth  of 
jewels.  I  have  ordered  my  chariot  to  be  new 
painted  for  your  use,  and  the  world*s ;  and  have 
prevailed  upon  my  husband  to  present  you  with 
a  pair  of  fine  Flanders  mares,  by  driving  them 
every  evening  round  the  ring.  Gay  pendants 
for  my  ears,  a  costly  cross  for  my  neck,  a  dia- 
iDond  of  the  best  water  for  my  finger,  shall  be 
purchased  at  any  rate  to  enrich  you ;  and  I  am 
resolved  to  be  a  patriot  in  every  Umb.  My  hus. 
•hand  will  not  scruple' to  oblige  me  in  these 
trifles,  since  I  have  persuaded  him  from  your 
scheme,  that  pin  money  is  only  so  much  set 
apart  for  charitable  uses.  You  see,  sir,  how  ex- 
pensive you  are  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  will 
esteem  me  accordingly ;  esf^cially  when  I  as- 
sure yon  that  I  am,  as  far  as  you  can  see  me, 
entirely  yours,  CLEORA.* 
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Tuesday,  May  19, 1713. 


Sic  honor  et  nomon  divinis  vatibus  atqae 

Carminibus  vcnit 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  400. 

8o  sncient  is  tbepedifrree  of  verse, 
And  so  divine  a  poei's  function. 

BoBormmon. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  my  correspondents,  but  none  of  them  can 
take  it  iu,  that  I  give  the  preference  to  the  let- 
ters which  come  from  a  learned  body,  and  which 
on  this  occasion  may  not  improperly  be  termed 
the  Plaiisus  Academici.  The  fir^t  is  from  my 
lady  Lizard's  youngest  son,  who,  (as  I  men- 
tioned  in  a  former  precaution)  is  fellow  of  All- 
Bouls,  and  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  di- 
vinity. 

'Sir, — ^I  return  yon  thanks  for  your  present 
of  Cato :  I  have  read  it  over  several  times  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  pleasure  imaginable. 
Yott  desire  to  know  my  thoughts  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  compliment  me  upon  my  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  poets.  Perhaps  you  may 
not  allow  me  to  be  a  good  judge  of  them,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  the  tragedy  of  Cato  exceeds. 
In  my  opinion,  any  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of 
the  ancients.  But  these  are  books  I  have  some 
time  since  laid  by ;  being,  as  you  know,  engaged 
in  the  reading  of  divinity,  and  conversant 
ehiefly  in  the  poetry  **  of  the  truly  inspired 
writers."  I  scarce  thought  any  modern  tragedy 
could  have  mixed  suitably  with  such  serious 
studies,  and  little  imagined  to  have  found  such 
exquisite  poetry,  much  less  such  exalted  septi- 
ments  of  virtue,  in  tlie  dramatic  performance 
of  a  contemporary.  • 

*  How  elegant,  just,  and  virtuous  is  that  re- 
ef Portiufl  7 


"  The  ways  of  heaven  sre  dark  and  intricate, 
Ptixzled  in  mazes,  and  ])erpler'd  with  errors ; 
Our  understanding  traces  'eui  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bcwildcr'd  in  the  fruitless  search; 
Nor  8e<?s  with  how  much  art  tlie  windings  ma, 
Nor  where  the  regalar  confusion  ends." 

*■  Cato^s  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh 
act  is  inimitable,  as  indeed  is  almost  every  thing 
in  the  whole  play :  but  what  I  would  observe, 
by  particularly  pointing  at  these  places  is,  that 
such  virtuous  and  mord  sentiments  were  never 
before  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  British  actor ; 
and  I  congratulate  my  coimtrymen  on  the  vir- 
tue they  have  shown  in  giving  them  (as  yoa 
tell  me)  such  loud  and  repeated  applauses. 
They  have  now  cleared  themselves  of  the  im- 
putation which  a  late  writer  had  thrown  upon 
them  in  his  502d  speculation.  Give  me  leave 
to  transcribe  his  words : — 

"  In  the  first  scene  of  Terence's  play,  the 
Self-Tormentor,  when  one  of  the  old  men  ac 
cusas  the  other  of  impertinence  for  interposing 
in  his  affairs,  he  answers,  *  I  am  a  roan,  and 
cannot  help  feeling  any  sorrow  that  can  arrive 
at  man.*  It  is  said  this  sentence  w^as  received 
with  universal  applause.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  argument  of  the  general  good  under- 
standing of  a  people,  than  a  sudden  consent  to 
give  their  approbation  of  a  sentiment  which  has 
no  emotion  in  it. 

"  If  it  were  spoken  with  never  so  great  skill 
in  the  actor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  sen- 
tenco  could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could 
strike  any  but  people  of  the  greatest  humanity, 
nay  people  elegant  and  skilful  in  observations 
upon  it.  It  is  possible  he  might  have  laid  his 
band  on  his  breast,  and  with  a  winning  insinua- 
tion in  his  countenance,  expressed  to  his  neigh- 
bour, that  he  was  a  man  who  made  his  case  his 
own ;  yet  I  will  engage  a  player  in  Covent-gar- 
den  might  hit  such  an  attitude  a  thousand  times 
before  he  would  have  been  regarded.*'  *  These 
observations  in  favour  of  the  Roman  people, 
may  now  be  very  justly  applied  to  our  own 
nation. 

"  Here  will  I  hold.   If  there  *8  a  power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  criee  aloud 
Tbrouph  all  her  works)  He  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  He  delights  in  must  be  happy.'* 

*  This  will  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  be  as  virtu- 
OU8  a  sentiment  as  that  which  he  quotes  out  of 
Terence ;  and  the  general  applause  with  which 
(you  say)  it  was  received,  must  certainly  make 
this  writer  (notwithstanding  his  great  assurance 
in  pronouncing  upon  our  ill  taste)  alter  his 
opinion  of  his  countrymen. 

*•  Our  poetry,  I  believe,  and  not  our  morals, 
has  been  generally  wors<)  than  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans; for  it  is  plain,  when  we  can  equal  the 
best  dramatic  performance  of  that  polite  age, 
a  British  audience  may  vie  with  the  Roman 
theatre  in  the  virtue  of  their  applauses. 

*  However <dilFo rent  in  other  things  our  opi- 
nions maybe,  all  parties  agree  in  doing  honour 
to  a  man,  who  is  an  honour  to  our  country. 
How  are  our  hearts  warmed  by  this  excellent 
tragedy,  with  the'  love  of  liberty,  and  our  con- 
stitution !  How  irresistible  is  virtue  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Cato !  Who  would  not  say  with  the 
Namidian  prince  to  Marcia, 
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"  I  'II  gaze  fbr  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  1  shine  like  him.** 

Kome  herself  received  not  so  great  advaotages 
from  her  patriot,  as  Britain  will  from  this  ad- 
mirable representation  of  him.  Our  British 
Cato  improves  our  language,  as  well  as  our  mo- 
rals, nor  will  it  be  in  the  power  of  tyrants  to 
rob  us  of  him,  (or  to  use  the  last  line  of  an  epi- 
gram to  the  auUior) 

"  In  vain  your  Cato  stabs,  be  cannot  die." 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

'  WILLIAM  LIZARD. 
'  Oxon.  All-sonls  Col.  May  6.* 

•  Oxon.  Christ  Church,  May  7. 
'  Mr.  Ironside, — You  are,  I  perceive,  a  very 
wary  old  fellow,  more  cautious  than  a  late  bro- 
ther-writer  of  yours,  who  at  the  rehearsal  of  a 
new  play,  would  at  the  hazard  of  his  judgment, 
endeavour  to  prepossess  the  town  in  its  favour  : 
whereas  you  very  prudently  waited  till  the  tra- 
gedy  of  Catoiiad  gained  a  universal  and  irresist- 
ible applause,  and  then  with  great  boldness  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  your  opinion  of  it  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  all  mankind.  I  will  leave  you 
to  consider  whether  such  a  conduct  becomes  a 
Gq^rdian,  who  ought  to  point  out  to  us  proper 
entertainments,  and  instruct  us  when  to  bestow 
our  applause.  However,  in  so  plain  a  case  we 
did  not  wait  for  your  directions ;  and  I  must 
tell  you,  that  none  here  were  earlier  or  lou<ler 
in  their  praises  of  Cato,  than  we  at  Christ-church. 
This  may,  I  hope,  convince  you,  that,  we  don't 
deserve  the  character  (whic)i  envious  dull  fel- 
lows give  us)  of  allowing  nobody  to  have  wit  or 
parts  but  those  of  our  own  body,  especially  when 
I  let  you  know  that  we  are  many  of  us,  your 
Afiectionate  humble  servants.* 

•  2b  Neator  Ironside^  Esquire. 

•  Oxon.  Wad.  Coll.  May  7. 

*  Mr.  Iro!1fide, — Were  the  seat  of  the  muses 
fiilent  while  London  is  so  loud  in  their  applause 
of  Cato,  the  university's  title  to  that  name  might 
very  well  be  suspected  ;-^in  justice  therefore  to 
your  alma  maters  let  the  world  know  our  opinion 
of  that  tragedjr  here. 

*  The  author's  other  works  had  raised  4lis ex- 
pectation of  it  to  a  very  great  height,  y^  it 
exceeds  whatever  we  could  promise  ourselVcs 
from  so  great  a  genius. 

*C<»8ar  will  no  longer  be  a  h^o  in  our  de- 
<;lamations.  This  tragedy  has  at  once  stripped 
him  of  all  the  flattery  and  false  colours,  which 
historians  and  the  classic  autliora  had  thrown 
upon  him,  and  wo  shaU  for  the  future  treat  him 
as  a  murderer  of  ;|!he  best  patriot  of  his  age, 
and  a  destroyer  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Cato,  as  represented  in  these  scenes,  willcast  a 
blacker  shad^  on  the  memory  of  that  usurper, 
than  the  picture  of  him  did  upon  his  triumph. 
Had  this  finished  dramatic  piece  appeared  some 
hundred  years  ago,  Ceesar  would  have  lost  so 
many  centuries  of  fame,  and  monarchs  had  dis- 
dained to  let  themselves  be  called  by  his  name. 
However,  it  will  bo  an  honour  to  the  times  we 
live  in,  to  have  had  such  a  work  produced  in 
them,  and  a  pretty  speculation  for  ]XMtority  to 


observe,  that  the  tragedy  of  Cato  was  acted 
with  general  applause  in  1713.  I  am,  sir,  yoor 
most  humble  servant,  Slc,  A.  B. 

*  P.  S.   The  French  translation  of  Cato  bov 
in  the  press,  will,  I  hope,  be  in  usum  Dcl^naL' 


Wednesday^  May  20,  1711 
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Nihil  leeebat  qnod  non  exeerperpt.      PItm. 
He  picked  something  out  of  every  thiiif  be  read. 

*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esquire, 

*SiR, — ^There  is  nothing  in  which  men 
themselves  more  ridiculously  than  in  the 
of  reading,  and 'which,  as  it  is  commonly  prac- 
tised under  the  notion  of  improvement,  has  kss 
advantage.     The  generldity  of  readers  who  an 
pleased  with  wandering  over  a  number  of  books, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  or  if  confined  to  oca, 
who  pursue  the  author  with  much  harry  aad 
impatience  to  his  last  page,  must,  without  dcwbt, 
be  allowed  to  be  notable  digesters.     This  na. 
settled  way  of  reading  naturally  seduces  usiali 
as  undetermined  a  manner  of  thinking,  whick 
unprofitably  fatigues  the  imagination,  when  i 
continued  chain   of  tiiought  would    protehtf 
produce  inestimable  conclusions.     All  autbcn 
are  eligible  either  for  their  matter,  or  style;  if 
for  tlie  first,  the  elucidation  and  disposilioa  of 
it  into  proper  lights  ought  to  employ  a  jutfiicioai 
reader  :  af  fot  the  last,  he  ought  to  observe  hov 
some   common  words  are  started  into  a  oew 
signification,  how  such  epithets  are  beaatifaOj 
reconciled  to  things  that  seemed  incompatibie, 
and  must  often  remember  the  whole  stmclart 
of  a  period,  because,  by  the  least  transpositjco, 
that  assemblage  of  words  which  is  called  a  sIjIb 
becomes  utterly  annihilated.    The  Bwifi  <ks. 
patch  of  common  readers  not  only  eludes  their 
memory,  but  betrays  tlieir  apprehension,  wboi 
the  turn  of  thought  and  expression  would  in- 
sensibly grow  natural  to  them,  would  they  but 
give  themselves  time  to  receive  the  impression. 
Suppose  we  fix  one  of  these  readers  in  his  €Msw 
chair,  and  observe  him  passing  through  a  boot 
with  a  grave  ruminating  face,  how  ridicukxtsiy 
must  he  look,  if  we  desire  him  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  an  author  he*  has  just  read  over  !  aad 
how  unheeded  must  the  general  character  of  it 
be,  when  given  by  one  of  thes»e  serene  unofc- 
servers  !     The  common  defence  of  these  peopk 
is,  that  they  have  no  design  in  reading  but  liar- 
pleasure,  which  I  tliink  should  rather  arise  fraa 
the  reflection  and  remembrance  of  what  ont 
has  read,  than  from  the  transient  satisfactics 
of  what  one  does,  and  we  should   bo   pleased 
proportionably  as  we  are  profited.     It  is  pro- 
digious arrogance  in  any  one  to  imagine,  tiiat 
by  one  hasty  course  through  a  book  he  csa 
fully  enter  into  the  soul  and  secrete  of  a  wrisa, 
whose  life  perhaps  has  been  busied  in  the  birtlfe 
of  such  production.     Books  that  do  not  imme- 
diately concern  some  profession  or  science,  ate 
generally  rim  over  as  mere  empty  entertain- 
ments, rather  than  as  matter  of  improveuieat ; 
though,  in  my  opinion,  a  refined  spoculatisa 
upon  morality,  orhistory,  requires  aa   miuk 
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time  and  capacity  to  collect  and  digest,  as  the 
most  abfiftruse  treatise  of  any  profession ;  and 
1  think,  besides,  there  can  be  no  book  well 
written,  bat  what  most  necessarily  improve  the 
nnderstandingf  of  the  reader,  even  in  the  very 
profession  to  which  he  applies  himself.  For  to 
reason  with  strength,  and^  express  himself  with 
propriety,  mast  equally  concern  the  divine,  the 
physician,  and  the  lawyer.  My  own  course  of 
Ifjoking  into  books  has  occasioned  these  reflec- 
tions, and  the  following  account  may  soggeat 
more. 

*■  Having  been  bred  up  under  a  relation  that 
hod  a  pretty  large  study  of  books,  it  became 
my  province  once  a- week  to  dust  them.  In  the 
performance  of  this  my  duty,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  take  down  every  particular  book,  I  thought 
there  was  no  way  to  deceive  the  toil  of  my 
journey  through  the  diSerent  abodes  and  habit- 
ations of  these  authors  but  by  reading  some- 
thing in  every  one  of  them  ;  and  in  this  manner 
to  make  my  passage  easy  from  the  comely  folio 
in  the  upper  shelf  or  region,  even  through  the 
crowd  of  duodecimos  in  the  lower.  By  frequent 
exercise  I  became  so  great  a  proficient  in  ttiis 
transitory  application  to  books,  that  I  could  hold 
open  half  a  dozen  small  authors  in  a  hand, 
rrasping  them  with  as  secure  a  dexterity  as  a 
drawer  doth  his  glasses,  and  feasting  my  curious 
eye  with  all  of  them  at  the  same  instant. 
Through  these  methods  the   natural    irresolu 


tion  of  my  youth  was  much  strengthened,  an^  I  now  read  nothing  without  making  exact  col 


having  no  leisure,  if  I  had  had  inclination,  to 
make  pertinent  observations  in  writing,  I  was 
thus  confirmed  a  very  early  wanderer.  When 
I  was  sent  to  Oxford,  my'  chiefest  expense 
ran  npon  books,  and  my  only  oonsidcration 
in  such  expense  upon  numbers,  so  that  you 
may  be  sure  I  had  what  they  call  a  choice 
ooUeetion,  sometimes  buying  by  the  pound, 
sometimes  by  the  dozen,  at  other  times  by  the 
handred.  For  the  more  pleasant  use  of  a  mul- 
titude of  books,  I  had  by  frequent  conferences 
with  an  ingenious  joiner,  contrived  a  machine 
of  an  orbicular  structure,  that  had  its  particu- 
lat  receptions  for  a  dozen  authors,  and  which, 
with  the  least  touch  of  the  finger,  would  whirl 
round,  and  present  the  reader  at  once  with  a 
delicious  view  of  its  full  furniture.  Thrice  a 
day  did  I  change,  not  only  the  books,  but  the 
languages;  and  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a 
quick  succession  of  objects,  that  in  the  most 
precipitate  twirl  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out 
€»f  each  author,  as  it  passed  fleeting  by  me. 
Thus  my  hours,  days,  and  years,  flew  unprofit- 
ably  away,  but  yet  were  agreeably  lengthened 
by  being  distinguished  with  this  endearing  va- 
riety ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  myself  very  for- 
tunate in  my  contrivance  of  this  engine,  with 
its  several  new  editions  and  amendments, 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  delight 
of  all  studious  vagabonds.  When  I  had  been 
resident  the  usual  time  at  Oxford  that  gains 
one  admission  into  the  public  library,  I  was  the 
happiest  creature  on  earth,  promising  to  myself 
moflt  delightful  travels  through  this  new  world 
of  literature.  Sometimes  you  might  see  me 
mounted  apoo  a  ladder,  in  search  of  some  Ara- 
bian  manuscripts,  which  had  slept  in  a  certain 
corner  unditftbrbed  for  ni^y  years.    Once  I 
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had  the  misfortune  ijo  fall  fVom  this  eminenoe,and 
catching  at  the  chains  of  the  books,  was  seen 
hanging  in  a  very  merry  posture,  with  two 
or  three  large  folios  rattling  about  my  neck,  till 
the  humanity  of  Mr.  Crab^  the  librarian  disen- 
tangled us. 

*  As  I  always  held  it  necessary  to  read  in  pub- 
lie  places,  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  could  not 
possibly  travel  with  a  library  in  my  pockets,  I 
took  the  following  method  to  gratify  this  errant- 
ry of  mine.  I  contrived  a  little  pocket-book, 
each  leaf  of  whtch  was  a  different  author,  so 
that  my  wandering  was  indulged  and  concealed 
within  the  same  inclosqre. 

*■  This  extravagant  humour,  which  should 
seem  to  pronounce  me  irrecoverable,  had  the 
contrary  effect;  and  my  hand  and  eye  being 
thus  confined  to  a  single  book,  in  a  little  time 
reconciled  me  to  the  perusal  of  a  single  author. 
However,  I  chose  such  a  one  as  had  as  little 
connexion  as  possible,  turning  to  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  where  the  best  instructions  are 
thrown  together  in  the  most  beautiful  range 
imaginable,  and  where  I  found  all  that  variety 
which  I  had  before  sought  in  so  many  different 
authors,  and  which  was  so  necessary  to  beguile 
my  attention.  By  these  proper  degrees,  I  have 
made  so  glorious  a  reformation  in  my  studies, 
that  I  can  keep  company  with  Tully  in  his  most 
extended  periods,  and  work  through  the  con. 
tinned  narrations  of  the  most  prolix  historian. 


lections,  and  shall  shortly  give  the  world  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  publication  of  tlie  follow- 
ing discourses.  The  first  is  a  learned  contro- 
versy about  the  existence  of  griffins,  in  which 
I  hope  to  convince  the  world,  that  notwithstand- 
ing such  a  mixt  creature  has  been  allowed  by 
/Elian,  Solinus,  Mela,  and  Herodotus,  that  they 
have  been  perfisctly  mistaken  in  that  matter, 
and  shall  support  myself  by  the  authority  of 
Albertus,  Pliny,  Aldrovandus,  and  Matthias  Mi. 
chovius,  which  two  last  have  clearly  argued  that 
animal  out  of  t^  creation. 

*  The  second  Is  ti  treatise  c^  Fternntation  or 
sneezing,  with  the  original  custom  of  saluting 
or  blessing  upon  that  motion  ;  as  also  with  a 
problem  from  Aristotle,  showing  why  sneezing 
from  noon  to  night  was  innocent  enough,  from 
night  to  noon,  extremely  unfortunate. 

*The  third  and  most  curious  is  my  discourse 
upon  the  nature  of  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the 
lake  of  Sodom,  being  a  very  careful  inquiry 
whether  brickbats  and  iron  will. swim  in  that 
loke,  and  feathers  sink ;  as  Pliny  and  Mande» 
ville  have  averred. 

*  The  discassing  these  difBculties  without 
perplexity  or  prejudice,  the  labour  in  collecting 
and  collating  matters  of  this  nature,  will,  I  hope, 
in  a  groat  measure  atone  for  the  idle  hours  I 
have  tridod  away  in  matters  of  less  importanoe. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant* 
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Thursday,  May  21,  1713. 

Primaqnc  c  cafdc  foranim 

Incaluiase  putem  maculatirn  «ansrnine  femtm. 

OtH,  Met.  Lib.  xv^.  100. 

*  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  oblique  stroke  at  Br. 
Beatley. 
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Th*  eMty  of  bloody  feasts  Od  brutei  began. 
And  after  forgM  the  sword  to  murder  man. 

Vrydtn. 

I  CANNOT  think  it  eztravagant  to  imagine,  that 
mankind  are  no  less  in  proportion  accoontable 
for  the  Ul  use  of  their  dominion  over  creatures 
of  the  lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for  the  exer- 
cise of  tyranny  over  their  own  species.  The 
more  entirely  the  inferior  creation  is  submitted 
to  our  power,  the  more  answerable  we  should 
seem  for  our  mismanagement  of  it ;  and  the 
rather,  as  the  very  condition  dT  nature  renders 
these  creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  re- 
compense in  another  lite  for  tlieir  ill  treatment 
in  this. 

It  is  observable  of  those  noxious  animals, 
which  have  qualities  most  powerful  to  injure  usi 
that  they  naturally  avoid  mankind,  and  never 
hurt  us  unless  provoked  or  necessitated  by  hon- 
ger.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  ou4  and 
pursues  even  the  most  inoffensive  animals,  on 
purpose  to  persecute  and  destroy  them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  some  reflection  upon  hu- 
man nature  itself,  that  few  people  take  delight 
in  seeing  beasts  caress  or  play  together,  but  al- 
most ew^Tj  one  is  pleased  to  see  them  lacerate 
and  worry  one  another.  I  am  sorry  this  temper 
is  become  almost  a  distinguishing  character  of 
oar  own  nation,  from  the  observation  which  is 
made  by  foreigners  of  our  beloved  pastimes, 
bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  We 
should  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  destroying 
of  any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wanton- 
ness ;  yet  in  Uiis  principle  our  children  are  bred 
up,  and  one  of  the  first  pleasures  we  allow  them 
is  the  license  of  inflicting  pain  upon  poor  ani- 
male ;  almost  as  soon  as  we  are  sensible  what 
life  is  ourselves,  we  make  it  our  sport  to  take  it 
from  other  creatures.  I  cannot  bi!it  believe  a 
Tery  good  use  might  be  made  of  the  fiincy  which 
children  have  for  birds  and  insects.  Mr.  Locke 
takes  notice  of  a  mother  who  permitted  them 
to  her  children,  but  rewarded  or  punished  them 
aa  they  treated  them  well  or  ill.  This  was  no 
other  than  entering  them  betimes  into  a  daily 
exercise  of  humanity,  and  improving  their  very 
diversion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  Coo,  some  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  the  common  notion,  that  it  is  ominous  or  un- 
locky  to  destroy  some  sorts  of  birds,  as  swal- 
lows or  martins;  this  opinion  might  possibly 
arise  from  the  confidence  these  birds  seem  to 
pat  in  ua  by  building  under  our  roofs,  so  that  it 
18  a  kind  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
to  murder  them.  As  for  robin-redbreasts  in 
particular,  it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their 
security  to  the  old  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood.  However  it  be,  I  do  not  know,  I  say, 
why  this  prejudice,  well  improved  and  carried 
as  nr  as  it  would  go,  might  not  be  made  to  con- 
dace  to  the  preservation  of  many  innocent  crea- 
tures, which  are  now  exposed  to  all  the  wanton- 
ness of  an  ignorant  barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  mis- 
fortune, for  no  manner  of  reason,  to  be  treated 
aa  common  enemies,  wherever  found.  The  con- 
ceit that  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  has  cost  at  least 
nine  lives  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them. 
Saaroo  a  boy  in  the  streets  but  has  in  this  point 


outdone  Herculea  himself  who  was  fuaaam  for 
killing  a  monster  that  had  bnt  three  UvEa^ — 
Whe£er  the  unaccountable  animosity  against 
this  useful  domestic  may  be  any  cause  of  ihm 
general  persecution  of  owla^  (who  are  a  «nl  of 
rcathered  cats,)  or  whether  it  be  only  an  mirea- 
sonable  pique  the  moderns  have  taiken  to  a  aeii- 
ous  countenance,  I  shall  not  determine,  thoogh 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  former;  sincse  I  ob- 
serve  the  sole  reason  alleged  for  the  destrttCtioa 
of  frogs,  is  because  they  are  like  toads.  Yet 
amidst  all  the  misfortunes  of  these  unfriended 
creatures,  it  is  some  happiness  that  we  haTe  not 
yet  taken  a  fancy  to  eat  them :  for  shoold  oer 
countrymen  refine  upon  the  French  never  ao 
little,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  to  what  nnbeazd- 
of  torments  owls,  cats,  and  frogs  may  be  jet 
reserved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  anothar 
succession  of  sanguinary  sports ;  in  paxtieolax 
hunting.  I  dare  not  attack  a  diversion  which 
has  such  authority  and  custom  to  aupport  it; 
but  must  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
agitation  of  that  exercise,  with  the  example  and 
number  of  the  clwsers,  not  a  little  cootribttle  to 
resist  those  checks,  which  compassion  wooU 
naturally  suggest  in  behalf  of  the  animal  pur- 
sued. Nor  shall  I  say  with  monsieur  Fleorj, 
that  this  sport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic  bair- 
barity.  But  I  must  animadvert  upon  a  certain 
custom  yet  in  use  with  us,  and  barbarona 
enough  to  be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even 
the  Scythians;  I  mean  that  savage  cooapliment 
our  huntsmen  pass  upon  ladies  of  quality,  who 
are  present  at  the  death  of  a  stag,  when  they 
put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat 
of  a  helpless,  trembling,  and  weeping 


Questaque  cmentoai, 


Atque  imploranti  similis.'— -> 

• That  lies  beneatb  the  knife, 

liooks  upr  and  fVom  her  butcher  begs  her  life.* 

But  if  our  sports  are  destructive,  our  ^rlatloaij 
is  more  so,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner. 
Lobsters  roasted  alive,  pi^  whipt  to  death,  Ibwls 
sewed  up,  are  testimonies  of  our  outrainoiis 
luxury.  Those  who  (as  Seneca  expres&es  it)  di- 
vide their  lives  betwixt  an  anxious  eonacienee 
and  a  nauseated  stomach,  have  a  just  reward  of 
their  gluttony  in  the  diseases  it  brings  with  K; 
for  human  savages,  like  other  wild  beasta^  imi. 
snares  and  poison  in  the  provisions  of  life,  and 
are  allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  destmctiaiL 
I  know  nothing  more  shocking  or  horrid  than 
the  prospect  of  one  of  their  kitchens  ooverad 
with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of  creatures 
expiring  in  tortures.  It  gives  one  an  ima^  of 
a  giant*s  den  in  a  romance,  bestrewed  with  the 
scattered  heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  those  who 
were  slaiiTby  his  cruelty. 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  strokes 
of  good-nature  in  his  writings  than  I  remember 
in  any  author)  cites  a  saying  of  Oato  to  thia  c£> 
foot,  ^  That  it  is  no  easy  task  to  preach  to  Uie 
belly,  which  has  no  ears.**  *  Yet  i^  a&ys  he, 
'  we  are  ashamed  to  be  so  out  of  fsshioii  as  not 
to  offend,  let  us  at  least  offend  with  aoaie  dia. 
cretion  and  measure.  If  we  kill  an  animal  for 
our  provision,  let  os  do  it  with  the  meltiiura  of 
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oomposaion,  mnd  without  tormeDtingr  it  Let  us- 
consider,  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  cruelty  to 
put  a  living  creature  to  death ;  we  at  least  del 
Btroy  a  soul  that  has  sense  and  perception.* — In 
the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  he  takes  occasion, 
from  the  severe  disposition  of  that  man,  to  dis. 
course  in  this  manner :  *  It  ought  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  happiness  to  mankind,  that  our  humanity 
has  a  wider  sphere  to  exert  itself  in  than  bare 
justice.  It  is  no  more  than  the  obligation  of 
our  very  birth  to  practise  equity  to  our  own 
kind ;  but  humanity  may  be  extended  through 
the  whole  order  of  creatures,  even  to  the  mean- 
eat.  Soch  actions  of  charity  are  the  overflow- 
ings of  a  mild  good-nature  on  all  below  us.  It 
is  certainly  the  part  of  a  well-natured  man  to 
take  care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only  in 
expectation  of  their  labour  while  they  are  feals 
mnd  whelps,  but  even  when  their  old  age  has 
made  them  incapable  of  service.' 

History  tells  us  of  a  wise  and  polite  nation, 
that  rejected  a  person  of  the  first  quality,  who 
stood  for  a  judiciary  o'Rice,  only  because  he  had 
been  observed  in  his  youth  to  take  pleasure  in 
tearing  and  murdering  of  birds.  And  of  another 
that  expelled  a  man  out  of  the  senate,  for  dash- 
ing a  bird  against  the  ground  which  had  taken 
efaelt^  in  his  bosom.  Every  one  knows  how  re- 
markable  the  Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in 
this  kind.  I  remember  an  Arabian  author,  who 
has  written  a  treatise  to  show,  how  far  a  man, 
supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  a  desert  island, 
without  any  instruction,  or  so  much  as  the  sight 
of  any  other  man,  may,  by  the  pure  light  of  na- 
ture, attain  the  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
virtue.  One  of  the  first  things  he  makes  him 
observe  is,  that  universal  benevolence  of  nature 
in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  its  crea- 
tures. In  imitation  of  which  the  first  act  of  vir- 
tue he  tfiinks  his  self.ta.ught  philosopher  would 
of  course  fall  into  is,  to  relieve  and  assist  all  the 
animals  about  him  in  their  wants  and  distresses. 

Ovid  has  some  very  tender  and  pathetic  lines 
applicable  to  this,  occasion : 

Quid  meniistifl,  oves,  pladdnm  pecas,  inqu«  tegendos 
Natum  tiomiuef,  plnno qus  fertis  in  ubere  nectar? 
Mollis  qiiB  nobis  vestras  velainina  Itnas 
Pnebetis;  vitaque  mogis  qiiani  morte  jtivatiH. 
duid  meruere  boves,  animal  nine  fraade  doliaquc, 
Innocuum,  simplex,  natum  tolerarn  laboies? 
Immemnr  eat  demiim,  nee  IVuKinn  munere  dignut. 
Qui  potuit,  curvi  dempto  modo  pondore  aratri, 
lUiricolam  inactare  Buum~~~' — JIM.  Lib.  xv.  116. 

doam  male  contuovit,  quam  te  parat  file  cruori 
Impius  buraano,  vituli  qui  j^uttura  cuUro 
Buropit,  et  immotaa  pnebet  muffitibua  aureal 
Aut  qui  vairilUB  similea  pueriiibua  hflBdum 
Edentein  Jugulare  potent  I lb.  ver.  463. 

Tbe  sheep  was  sacrificed  on  no  pretence, 
But  tneek  and  unresistini;  innocence. 
A  patient,  useful  erpature,  born  to  bear  fer ; 

The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cloth'd  her  murder- 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  nhe  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  fcrhm  on  which  she  fed. 
Ijiving ,  both  fbod  and  raiment  she  supplies, 
AiMl  is  of  least  advanta^  when  she  dies. 
Bow  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve ; 
A  downright  simple  drudgp,  and  born  to  serve? 
O  tjrrant!  with  what  Justice  canst  thou  hope 
Tbe  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop ; 
When  thou  destroy'st  thy  lab'ring  steer,  who  tilPd. 
■  And  ploughed  wjth  pains,  thy  else  ungrateful  field  I 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke. 
That  nedc,  with  which  tbe  surly  clods  he  broke : 


And  to  tbe  hatchet  yield  thy  hasbandman. 
Who  fluiah'd  autumn,  and  tbe  spring  began? 

^    ■     -^M^l^i^  I  — ^-^— ^^1M     ■■■■111  I  ^BM^^M 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  tin 

So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 

Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  tbe  knife. 

iiooks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  lift: 

Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that  ere  be  dies, 

All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries, 

And  imitates  in  vain  tbe  children's  cries.  Drfdm. 

Perhaps  that  voice  or  cry  so  nearly  resem* 
bling  the  human,  with  which  Providence  has 
endued  so  many  different  animals,  might  pur- 
posely ha  given  them  to  move  our  pity,  and 
prevent  those  cruelties  lye  are  too  apt  to  inflict 
on  our  iellow-creatores. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Jonas, 
when  God  declares  his  unwillingness  to  destroy 
Nineveh,  where  methinks  that  compassion  of 
the  Creator,  which  extends  to  the  meanest  rank 
of  his  creatures,  is  expressed  with  wonderful 

tenderness. 'Should  I  not  spare  Nineveh, 

that  great  city,  wherein  are  niore  than  six  score 
thousand  persons  — .—— .  and  also  much  cattle  ?* 
And  we  have  in  Deuteronomy  a  precept  of  great 
good-nature  of  this  sort,  with  a  blessing  in  form 
annexed  to  it,  in  those  words :  *  If  thou  shalt 
find  a  bird's  nest  in  the  way,  thou  shalt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  young:  But  thou  shalt 
in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go;  that  it  mav  be  Well 
with  thee,  and  that  tliou  may'st  prolong  thy 
days.* 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of 
gratitude  owing  to  those  animals  that  serve  us. 
As  for  such  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a 
right  to  destroy  them;  and  for  those  that  are 
neither  of  advantage  or  prejudice  to  us,  the 
common  enjoyment  of  life  is  what  I  cannot 
thiflk  we  ought  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  whole  matter,  with  regard  to  each  of 
these  considerations,  is  set  in  a  very  agreeable 
light  in  one  of  the  Persian  fables  of  Pilpay,  with 
which  I  shall  end  this  paper. 

A  traveller  passing  through  a  thicket^  and 
seeing  a  few  sparks  of  a  fire,  which  some  passen- 
gers  had  kindled  as  they  went  that  way  before, 
made  up  to  it.  On  a  sudden  the  sparks  caught  hold 
of  a  bush  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  an  adder, 
and  set  it  in  flames.  The  adder  entreated  the 
traveller's  assistance,  who  tying  a  bag  to  the 
end  of  his  staff,  reached  it,  and  drew  him  out: 
he  then  bid  him  go  where  he  pleased,  but  never 
more  be  hurtful  to  men,  since  he  owed  his  life 
to  a  man's  compassion.  The  adder,  however, 
prepared  to  sting  him,  and  when  he  expostu- 
lated how  unjust  it  was  to  retaliate  good  with 
evil,  *  I  shall  do  no  more,*  said  the  adder, '  than 
what  you  men  practise  every  day,whose  custom 
it  is  to  requite  benefits  with  ingratitude.  If  you 
cannot  deny  this  truth,  let  us  refer  it  to  the  first 
we  meet*  The  man  consented,  and  seeing  a 
tree,  put  the  question  to  it,  in  what  manner  a 
good  turn  was  to  be  recompensed?  *If  yon 
mean  according  to  the  usage  of  men,*  replied 
the  tree,  *  by  its  contrary :  I  have  been  stand- 
ing here  these  himdred  years  to  protect  them 
from  the  scorching  sun,  and  in  requital  they 
have  cut  down  my  branches,  and  are  going  to 
saw  my  body  into  planks.*  Upon  this,  the  adder 
insulting  the  man,  he  appealed  to  a  second  evi- 
dence,  whieh  was  granted,  and  immediately 
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they  met  a  cow.  The  same  demand  waa  made, 
and  much  the  same  answer  eiven,  that  among 
men  it  was  certainly  so.  *  I  linow  it,*  said  the 
cow,  *■  by  wofuJ  experience ;  for  I  have  served 
a  man  this  long  time  with  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  brought  him  besides  a  calf  every 
year ;  but  now  I  am  old,  he  turns  me  into  this 
pasture  with  design  to  sell  mo  to  a  butcher,  who 
will  shortly  make  an  end  of  inc.*  The  traveller 
upon  this  stood  confounded,  but  desired,  of 
courtesy,  one  trial  more,  to  be  finally  judged 
by  the  next  beast  they  should  meet.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  the  fox^  who,  upon  hearing  the  story 
m  all  its  circumstances,  could  not  be  persuaded 
it  was  possible  for  the  adder  to  enter  in  so  nar- 
row  a  bag.  The  adder,  to  convince  him,  went 
in  again ;  when  the  fox  told  the  man  he  bad 
now  his  enemy  in  his  power,  and  with  that  he 
fkstened  the  bag,  and  crushed  him  to  pieces. 
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O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  nnrint ! 

Firg,  Georg.  ii.  4&^. 

Too  happy,  if  they  knew  their  happy  «tate. 

Upon  the  hite  election  of  kLng*s  scholars,  my 
curiosity  drew  me  to  Mfestminster  school.  The 
eight  of  a  place  where  I  had  not  been  lor  many 
years,  revived  in  my  thoughts  the  tender  images 
of  my  childhood,  which  by  a  great  length  of 
time  had  contracted  a  softness  that  rendered 
them  inexpressibly  agreeable.  As  it  is  usual 
with  me  to  draw  a  secret  unenvied  ploasure 
from  a  thousand  incidents  overlooked  by  other 
men,  I  threw  myself  into  a  short  traiisjwrt, 
forgetting  my  age,  and  fancying  myself  a 
school- boy. 

This  imagination  was  strongly  favoured  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  young  boys,  in  whose 
looks  were  legible  the  sprightly  passions  of  that 
age,  which  raised  in  me  a  sort  of  sympathy. 
Warm  blood  thrilled  through  every  vein ;  the 
faded  memory  of  those  enjoyments  that  once 
gave  me  pleasure  put  on  more  lively  colours, 
and  a  thousand  gay  amusements  Hllod  my  mind. 

It  was  not  without  regret,  that  I  was  for- 
saken  by  this  waking  dream.  The  cheapness 
of  puerile  delights,  the  guiltless  joy  they  leave 
upon  the  mind,  the  blooming  hopes  that  litl  up 
the  soul  in  the  ascent  of  life,  the  pleasure  that 
attends  the  gradual  opening  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  dawn  of  reason,  made  me  think  most 
men  found  that  stage  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
their  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  innocent 
diversions  which  exalted  the  spirits  and  pro- 
duced health  of  body,  indolence  of  mind,  aild 
refreshing  slumbers,  are  too  often  exchanged 
for  criminal  delights,  which  fill  the  soul  with 
anguish,  and  the  body  with  disease.  The  grate- 
ful employment  of  admiring  and  raising  them, 
selves  to  an  imitation  of  the  polite  style,  beautiful 
images,  and  noble  sentiments  of  ancient  authors, 
is  abandoned  for  law-latin,  tlie  lucubrations  of 
our  paltry  news-mongers,  and  that  swarm  of 
vile  pamphlets,  which  corrupt  our  taste,  and 
infest  the  public.  The  ideas  of  virtue  which 
the  characters  of  heroes  had  imprinted  on  their 


minds,  insensibly  wear  out,  and  they  come  to 
be  influenced  by  the  nearer  examples  of  a  di^e- 
nerate  age. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  soul  first 
makes  he^^  entrance  into  the  world,  all  things 
look  fresh  and  gay ;  their  novelty  surprise^ 
and  every  little  glitter  or  gaudy  colour  tran^ 
ports  the  stranger.  But  by  degrees  the  sense 
grows  callous,  and  we  lose  that  exquisite  reliik 
of  trifles  by  the  time  our  minds  should  be  »s^ 
posed  ripe  for  rational  entertainments.  I  caa. 
not  make  this  reflection  witliout  being  trniche^ 
with  a  commiseration  of  that  species  called 
beaux,  the  happiness  of  those  men  nooeasarily 
terminating  with  their  childhood  ;  who,  from  a 
want  of  knowing  other  pursuits,  continue  a  find- 
nes's  for  the  delights  .of  that  age,  aflcr  the  reliib 
of  them  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  a  bountifbl  hand  pre* 
pared  variety  of  pleasures  for  the  varions  stages 
of  life.  It  behoves  us  not  to  be  wanting  to 
ourselves,  in  forwarding  the  intention  of  natore, 
by  the  culture  of  our  minds,  and  a  due  prepan- 
tion  of  each  faculty  for  the  enjoyment  of  thoM 
objects  it  is  capable  of  being  affected  with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  display  bj  gentle  de- 
grees, wc  rise  from  the  gratifications  of  sense, 
to  relish  those  of  the  mind.  In  the  scale  of 
pleasure,  the  lowest  are  senstial  delights,  whicb 
are  succeeded  by  the  more  enlarged  views  and 
^ay  portraitures  of  a  lively  imagination;  sod 
thesn  give  way  to  the  sublimer  pleasure  of 
reason,  which  discover  the  causes  and  desigm, 
the  frame,  connexion,  and  symmetry  of  thioga, 
and  fills  the  rdind  with  the  contemplation  <£ 
intellectual  beauty,  order,  apd  truth. 

Ht  nee  I  regard  our  public  schools  and  ou- 
vcrsities,  not  only  as  nurseries  of  men  fiff  ths 
service  of  the  church  and  state,  but  also  as 
places  designed  to  teach  mankind  the  moit 
ro6ned  luxury,  to  raise  the  mind  to  its  doe 
perfection,  and  gi\*e  it  a  taste  for  those  entu- 
tainments  which  afford  the  highest  transport, 
without  the  grossness  or  remorse  that  aUeod 
vulgar  enjoyments. 

In   those    blessed   retreats   men  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  solitude,  and  yet  converse  with  the 
greatest  genii  that  have  appeared  in  every  agt, 
wander  through  the  delightful  mazes  of  every 
art  and  science,  and  as  tJiey  gradually  enlarge 
thcii*  spiicre  of  knowledge,  at  once  rejoice  in 
their  present  possessions,  and  are  animated  ^^i 
the   boundless   prospect  of  future   discoverieaiB:! 
There,  a  generous  emulation,  a  noble  thirst  of  ^, 
fame,  a  love  of  truth  and  honourable  regards, 
reign  in  minds  as  yet  untainted  from  the  worid. 
There,  the  stock  of  learning  transmitted  down      * 
from  the  ancients,  is  preserved,  and  receives  a 
daily  increase  ;  and  it  is  thence  propagated  by       , 
men,  who,  having  finished  their  studies,  go  into      ] 
the  world,  and  spread  that  general  knowledge 
and  good  taste  throughout  the  land,  which  is  so 
distant  from  the  barbarism  of  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants,  or  the  fierce   genius  of  its   invaders. 
And  as  it  is  evident  that  our  literature  is  owing 
to  the  schools  and  universities,  so  it  canned  be 
denied  that  these  are  owing  to  our  religion. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  reli- 
gious considerations  that  princes,  as  well  as 
private    persons,   have    erected   colleges,    and 
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asss^ed  liber&I  endowments  to  stodentB  And 
professors.  Upon  the  same  account  they  meet 
with  encouragement  and  protection  from  all 
Christian  states,  as  being  esteemed  a  necessary 
means  to  have  the  sacred  oracles  and  primitive 
traditions  of  Christianity  preserved  and  under- 
stood. And  it  is  well  known,  tiiat  after  a  long 
night  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  re- 
formation of  the  church  and  that  of  learning 
began  together,  and  made  proportionable  ad- 
vances, the  latter  having  been  the  eilect  of  the 
former,  which  of  course  enjjaged  men  in  the 
study  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  anti- 
quity. 

Or,  if  a  free-thinker  is  ignorant  of  these  ficts, 
he  may  be  convinced  from  the  manifest  reason 
of  the  thing.  Is  it  not  plain  that  our  skill  in 
literature  is  vowing  to  the  knowledjre  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  which,  tliat  they  are  still  preserved 
among  us,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  religious 
regard  ?  What  else  should  be  the  cause  wliy 
the  youth  of  Christendom,  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  are  educated  in  the  painful  Biudy  of 
those  dead  languages;  and  that  relii^ious  so- 
cieties  should  peculiarly  be  employed  in  acquir- 
ing that  sort  of  knowledge,  and  ttacliing  it  lu 
others  7 

And  it  is  more  than  probablo,  that  in  case 
our  free-thinkers  could  once  achieve  tlieir  /:lo- 
rioua  design  of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Chris. 
tian  religion,  and  cau-in;;  tlio.se  revenues  to  he 
withdrawn  which  their  wiser  loreiatliers  hid 
appointed  to  the  support  and  eneauragoment  of 
its  teachers,  in  a  little  time  tiic  Sliuster  would 
be  as  intelligible  as  the  Greek  Tosti^ent;  and 
wo,  who  want  that  spirit  and  curitxsity  whieli 
distinguished  the  ancient  Grecians,  would  by 
degrees  relapse  into  the  same  state  of  ba.rburisrn 
which  overspread  the  northern  nations,  before 
they  were  enlightened  by  (yitristianity. 

Some  perhaps,  from  the  ill-tendency  and  vile 
taste  which  appear  in  tlieir  writinirT),  may  sus- 
pect that  the  frec-thiukei's  are  carrying  on  a 
malicious  design  against  the  belles  lettres  :  for 
my  part,  I  rather  conceive  them  as  unthinking 
wretches,  of  short  views  and  narrow  capacities, 
who  arc  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  causes  | 
or  consequences  of  tilings. 
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Saturday,  May  23,  1713. 


*£v  St  f  »t«  x»<  cKtrrav. 


V  *  1 J  T  J"  a « , 


IIa.H.  II.  xvii.  645. 


O  King  !  O  Father  ?  h^'ST  my  huniblp  praypr  : 

Dispel  this  cloud,  tiK'  li^hl  (if  h.^aven  rr'!<tore. 

Give  me  to  n^e,  anil  Ajax  asks  no  niow. : 

If  GrocM  mus»i  i«ri«h,  v,c  thy  will  obey,. 

But  lei  uti  perish  in  llie  lac ;  of  day  I  Pope. 

I  AM  obliged,  for  many  reasons,  to  insert  this 
first  letter,  though  it  takes  me  out  of  my  way, 
especially  on  a  Saturday ;  but  the  ribaldry  of 
some  part  of  that  will  be  abundantly  made  up 
by  the  quotation  in  the  second. 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esquire* 

» Friday,  May  22. 1713. 
♦Sin, — The  Examiner  of  this  day  consists  of 


reflections  upon  tlie  letter  I  writ  to  you,  publish- 
ed in  yours  of  the  twelflh  instant.  The  sentence 
upon  which  he  spends  most  of  bis  invectives, 
is  this, "  I  will  give  myself  no  manner  of  liberty 
to  make  guesses  at  htm,  if  I  may  say  him,  for 
though  sometimes  I  have  been  told  by  familiar 
friends,  that  they  saw  me  such  a  time  talking 
to  tlic  Examiner :  others  who  have  rallied  me 
upon  the  sins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly 
reported  that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the 
Examiner." 

*  Now,  Mr.  Ironside,  what  was  there  in  all 
this  but  saying,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  in 
this  case.  There  has  been  named  for  this 
pa|>er,  one  for  whom  I  have  a  value,  and  another 
whom  I  cannot  but  neglect  ?"  1  have  named 
no  man,  but  if  there  be  any  gentleman  who 
wrongfully  lies  nnder  the  imputation  of  being 
or  assisting  the  Examiner,  he  would  do  well  to 
do  himself  justice,  under  his  own  hand,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  As  to.  the  exasperated  miB> 
tress,  the  Examiner  demands  in  her  behalf^  a 
"  reparation  for  ofAuided  innocence."  This  is 
plousant  lanjTiiajTe,  when  spoken  of  this  person ; 
ae  vkunt.s  to  iuive  me  unsuy  what  he  makes  roe 
fo  have  said  hcrore.  I  declare  then  it  was  a 
fiilsc  rt»port,  which  was  spread  concerning  me 
and  a  lady,  sonietimes  reputed  the  author  of  the 
ExarnincT  ;  and  I  can  asw  make  her  no  repara- 
ti(«n,  but  in  begging  her  pardon,  that  I  never 
lay  with  her. 

*  I  speak  all  this  only  in  regard  to  the  Exa- 
miner's offended  innocence,  and  will  make  no 
rc()ly  as  to  what  relates  merely  to  myself^'  I 
liave  said  before,  "  he  is  welcome  from  hence- 
forward, to  treat  me  as  lie  pleases."  But  the 
uit  of  Gre<^k,  which  I  entreat  you  to  put  at  the 
front  of  to-jnorrow's  paper,  speaks  all  my  sense 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  s(xtrch  put  in  the 
rnouth  of  Ajax,  who  is  en^jaged  in  the  dark  : 
He  cries  out  to  Jupiter,  "Give  me  but  day- 
light, let  me  but  see  my  foe,  and  let  him  destroy 
me  if  liC  cjui." 

*  But  wlicn  he  repeats  his  story  of  the  **  ge- 
neral for  life,"  I  cannot  hear  him  with  so  much 
patience.  He  may  insinuate  whpX  he  pleases 
to  the  rninistrv  of  me ;  but  I  am  sure  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  by  detraction,  do  them  more 
injury  than  he  does  by  his  ill- placed,  ignorant, 
nauseous  flattery.  One  of  them,  whose  talent 
is  address,  and  skiiUn  the  world,  he  calls  Cato; 
another,  whose  praise  is  conVersation-wit  and 
a  taste  of  pleasures,  is  also  Cato.  Can  any 
thing  in  nature  be  more  out  of  character,  or 
more  expose  those  whom  he  would  recommend 
to  the  raillery  of  iiia  adversaries,  than  compar- 
ing those  to  Cato  ?  But  gentlemen  of  their 
eminence  are  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
not  to  sutfcr  because  a  sycophant  has  applaud- 
ed tliem  in  a  wrong  place. 

*  As  much  as  he  says  I  am  in  defiance  with 
tliose  in  present  power,  T  will  lay  before  them 
one  point  that  would  do  them  more  honour  than 
any  one  circumstance  in  tljeir  whole  adminis- 
tration ;  wliich  is,  to  show  their  resentment  of 
tlje  Examiner's  nauseous  applause  of  them- 
selves, and  licentious  calumny  of  their  prede- 
cessors. TiU  they  do  themselves  that  justice, 
men  of  sense  will  believe  they  are  pleased  with 
the  adulation  of  a  prostitute,  who  heaps  upon 
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them  injudicioiu  applauaen,  for  which  he  makes 
way  by  random  abuses  upon  those  who  are  in 
present  possession  of  all  that  is  laudable.  I  am, 
■ir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

» RICHARD  STEELE.' 

*  To  Mr,  hmuide, 

*  Sir, — A  mind  so  well  qualified  as  yonr*8,  must 
receive  every  day  large  improvements,  when 
exercised  upon  such  truths  which  are  the  glory 
of  our  natures;  such  as  those  which  lead  uslo 
an  endless  happiness  in  our  life  succeeding  this. 
I  herewith  send  you  Dr.  Lucases  Practical 
Christianity,  for  your  serious  perusal.  If  you 
have  already  read  it,  I  desire  you  would  give  it 
to  one  of  your  friends  who  has  not  I  think 
Ton  cannot  recommend  it  better  than  in  insert- 
ing by  way  of  specimen  these  passages  which 
I  point  to  you,  as  follows: — 

'*  That  I  have,  in  this  state  I  am  now  in,  a 
0oal  as  well  as  a  body,  whese  interest  concerns 
me,  is  a  truth  my  sense  sufficiently  discovers : 
For  I  feel  joys  and  sorrows,  which  do  not  make 
their  abode  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  mind ;  pains  and  plea- 
sures which  sense  is  too  gross  and  heavy  to 
partake  of,  as  the  peace  or  trouble  of  conscience 
in  the  reflection  upon  good  or  evil  actions,  the 
delight  or  vexation  of  flie  mind,  in  the  contem- 
plation of,  or  a  fruitless  inquiry  after,  excellent 
and  important  truths. 

*'  And  since  I  have  such  a  soul  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
it  were  sottish  and  unreasonable  to  lose  this 
soul  for  the  gain  of  the  whole  world.  For  my 
soul  is  I  myself,  and  if  that  he  miserable,  I 
must  needs  be  so.  Outward  circumstances  of 
fortune  may  give  tlie  world  occasion  to  think 
me  happy,  but  they  can  never  make  me  so. 
Shall  I  call  myself  happy,  if  discontent  and 
sorrow  eat  out  the  life  and  spirit  of  my  soul  ?  if 
lusts  and  passions  riot  and  mutiny  in  my  bo- 
som 7  if  my  sins  scatter  an  uneasy  shame  all 
over  rae,  and  my  guilt  appals  and  frights  me  ? 
What  avails  it  me,  that  my  rooms  are  stately, 
my  tables  full,  my  attendants  numerous,  and 
my  attire  gaudy,  if  all  tliis  while  my  very  being 
pines  and  languishes  away  ?  These  indeed  are 
rich  and  pleasant  things,  but  I  nevertheless  am 
a  poor  and  miserable  man.  Therefore  I  con- 
clude, that  whatever  this  thing  be  I  call  a  soul, 
though  it  were  a  perishing,  dying  thing,  and 
would  not  outlive  the  body,  yet  it  were  my  wis- 
dom and  interest  to  prefer  its  content  and  satis- 
faction before  all  the  world,  unless  I  could 
choose  to  be  miserable,  and  delight  to  be  un- 
happy. 

^  This  very  consideration,  supposing  the  un- 
certainty of  another  world,  would  yet  strongly 
engage  me  to  the  service  of  religion ;  for  all  it 
aims  at^  is  to  banish  sin  out  of  the  world,  which 
is  the  source  and  original  of  all  the  troubles 
that  disquiet  the  mind ;  1st  Sin  in  its  very  es- 
sence, is  nothing  else  but  disordered,  distem- 
pered passions,  affections  foolish  and  preposter- 
ous in  their  choice,  or  wild  and  extravagant  in 
their  proportion,  which  our  own  experience  suf- 
ficiently convinces  us  to  be  painful  and  uneasy. 
2d.  It  enffages  us  in  desperate  hazards,  wearies 
us  with  dafly  toils,  and  oflen  buries  us  in  the 


ruins  we  bring  upon  ourselves;  and  Ivtij,  it 
fills  our  hearts  with  distrust,  and  feu,  isd 
shame;  for  we  shall  never  be  able  to  penofdi 
ourselves  fully,  that  there  is  no  diffenoce  bs. 
tween  good  and  evil ;  that  there  is  noGod,oriMoi 
that  concerns  himself  at  the  actions  of  this S&: 
and  if  we  cannot,  we  can  never  rid  oaneliaof 
the  panels  and  stings  of  a  troubled  CQDidRioe; 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  establish  a  petce  ul 
calm  in  our  bosoms ;  and  so  enjoy  our  (deisaR 
with  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  freedom.  Bet 
if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  into  the  otiMt 
height  of  atheism,  yet  still  we  shall  be  wk 
these  two  strange  inconveniences:  Isi  TiaXi 
life  of  sin  will  be  still  irregular  and  difwderij, 
and  therefore  troublesome :  2d.  That  we  fb^ 
have  dismantled  our  souls  of  their  protest 
strength,  disarmed  them  of  that  &ith  vbic^ 
only  can  support  them  under  the  sfflirtinw  rf 
this  present  life." ' 
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Monday,  May  25. 1711 


— .— Levium  spectacala  Temm. 

Firg.  G<0(|.  tt'l 

Triflos  set  oat  to  sbow. 

I  AM  told  by  several  persons  whom  I  bn 
taken  into  my  ward,  that  it  is  to  their  gml 
damage  I  have  digressed  so  much  of  late  fros 
the  natural  course  of  my  precaotions.  Tbn 
have  addressed  and  petitioned  me  with  &pp^ 
lations  and  titles,  which  admonish  me  to  ki 
that  sort  of  patron  which  they  want  me  ts^ 
as  follows.  * 

'  To  Nettor  Iromide^  Eaq,  Patron  «f  (fe  M*- 

triouM. 

*The  humble  petition  of  John  LoogbottoB, 
Charles  Lilly,  Bat  Pid^eon,  and  J.^orwiofi, 
capital  artificers,  most  humbly  showedi, 

*That  your  petitioners  behold  with  frtrf 
sorrow,  your  honour  employing  yoar  importiai 
moments  in  remedying  matters  which  oowif 
but  time  can  cure^  and  which  do  not  lo  vdb^ 
diatoly,  or  at  least  so  professedly,  &pperttia|B 
your  office,  as  do  the  concerns  of  ae  yw  P** 
tioners,  and  other  handicraft  persons,  who  eieel 
in  their  different  and  respective  dexteritia> 

*  That  as  all  mechanics  are  emplejed  is  tf- 
Gommodating  the  dwellings,  ck>thin|[  the  per  a 
sons,  or  preparing  the  diet  of  mtnkiod,  jo«  " 
petitioners  ought  to  be  placed  first  m  year  fsu*    i 
dianship,  as  being  useful  in  a  degree  mpentf 
to  all  other  workmen,  and  as  being  wholl;  aa- 
versant  in  clearing  and  adorning  the  head  a 
man. 

*  That  the  said  Longbottom,  above  all  the  i«J 
of  mankind,  is  skilful  in  Uking  off  that  bemd 
excrescence  on  the  chins  of  all  males,  anJj*^ 
ing,  by  the  touch  of  his  hand,  a  chesrfcw* 
where  that  excrescence  grew ;  an  art  fa*" 
only  to  this  your  artificer. 

*  That  Charles  Lilly  prepares  snnff  ww^ 
fumes  which  refresh  the  brain  in  thoa  tW 
have  too  much  for  their  quiet,  and  glad^» 
in  those  who  have  too  little  to  know  their  vw 

of**-  ,  u 

'  That  Bat  Pidgeon  cuts  the  liixarianl  lcd» 
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growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  in  so 
artful  a  manner,  with  regard  to  the  visage,  that 
he  makes  the  ringlets,  &lling  hy  the  temples, 
conspire  with  the  brows  and  Tashes  of  the  eye, 
to  heighten  the  expressions  of  modesty  and  in- 
timations of  good-win,  which  are  most  infallibly 
communicated  by  oci^ar  glances. 

*  That  J.  Norwood  forms  periwigs  with  re- 
spect to  particular  persons  and  visages,  on  the 
same  plan  that  Bat.  Pidgcon  corrects  natural 
hair ;  that  he  has  a  strict  regard  to  the  climate 
under  which  his  customer  was  born,  before  he 
pretends  to  cover  his  head  ;  that  no  part  of  his 
wig  is  composed  of  hair  which  grew  above 
twenty  miles  from  the  buyer^s  place  of  nativity ; 
that  the  very  neck-Iock  grew  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, and  all  the  hair  to  the  face  in  the  very  parish 
where  he  was  born. 

'  That  these  your  cephalic  operators  humbly 
entreat  your  more  frequent  attention  to  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  that  ^ou  would  place  your 
petitioners  at  the  head  of.  the  family  of  the  cos- 
metioB,  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &;c.' 

*To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq,  Guardian  of  Good 

Fame, 

*  The  memorial  of  Esau  Ringwood,  showeth, 

*That  though  nymphs  and  shepherds,  son- 
nets and  complaints,  are  no  more  to  be  seen  oc 
heard  in  the  forests  and  chases  of  Great  Britain, 
yet  are  not  the  huntsmen  who  now  frequent  the 
woods  so  barbarous  as  represented  in  the  Guar- 
dian of  the  twenty -first  instant ;  that  the  knife 
is  not  presented  to  the  lady  of  quality  by  the 
faantsman  to  eut  the  throat  of  the  deer :  but 
after  he  is  killed,  that  instrument  is  given  her, 
as  the  animal  is  now  become  food,  in  token  that 
all  oar  labour,  joy,  and  exultation  in  the  pursuit, 
were  excited  from  the  sole  hope  of  making  thb 
stag  an  offering  to  her  table ;  that  your  honour 
has  detracted  from  the  humanity  of  sportsmen 
in  this  representation;  that  they  demand  you 
would  retract  your  prror^  and  distinguish  Bra- 
tons  from  Scythians. 

*  P.  S.  Repent,  and  eat  venison.' 

*  7b  Nestor  Ironside^  Esquire^  Avenger  of 

Detraction, 

*  The  humble  petition  of  Susan  How-d*ye-call, 
most  humbly  showeth, 

*  That  your  petitioner  is  mentioned  at  all  vi- 
^sits,  with  an  account  of  facts  done  by  her,  of 
speeches  she  has  made,  and  of  journeys  she  has 
taken,  to  all  which  circumstances  your  peti- 
tiener  is  wholly  a  stranger ;  that  in  every  family 
in  Great  Britain,  glasses  and  cups  are  broken, 
and  utensils  displaced,  and  aU  these  faults  laid 
apon  Mrs.  How-d*ye-call ;  that  your  petitioner 
has  applied  to  counsel,  upon  these  grievances "; 
that  your  petitioner  is  advised,  that  her  case  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Johh-a-Styles,  and  that 
she  is  abused  only  by  way  of  form ;  your  peti- 
tioner therefore  most  humbly  prays,  that  in  be- 
half of  herself^  and  all  others  defamed  under  the 
term,  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  How-d*ye-call,  you  will 
grant  her  and  them  the  following  concessions : 
that  no  reproach  shall  take  place  where  the 
person  has  not  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself;  that  the  phrase  of  a  **  certain  person," 


means  "no certain  person  ;'*  that  the  **How-d'ye- 
calls,"  ^  some  people,"  "  a  certain  set  of  men," 
*/  there  are  folks  now-a-days,"  and  "  things  are 
come  to  that  pass,"  are  words  that  shall  concern 
nobody  after  the  present  Monday  in  Whitsun- 
week,  1713. 

^That  it  is  baseness  to  offend  any  person, 
except  the  offender  exposes  himself  to  that  per- 
son's examination ;  that  no  woman  is  defamed 
by  any  man,  without  he  names  her  name  ;  that 
"exasperated  mistress,"  "  false  fair,"  and  the  like, 
shall  from  the  said  Whitsun-Monday,  signify 
no  more  than  Cloe,  Corinna,  or  Mrs.  How-d*ye. 
call ;  that  your  petitioner,  being  an  old  maid, 
may  be  joined  in  marriage  to  John-a-Nokes,  or, 
in  ease  of  his  being  resolved  upon  celibacy,  to 
Tom  Long,  the  carrier,  and  your  petitioner 
shall  ever  pray,  &c.*    . 

*  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esquire 

*•  The  humble  petition  of  Hugh  Pounce,  of  Grub- 
street,  showeth, 

*  That  in  your  first  paper  you  have  touched 
upon  the  affinity  between  all  arts  which  concern 
the  good  of  society,  and  professed  that  you 
should  promote  a' good  understanding  between 
them.  y 

*  That  your  petitioner  is  skilful  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  writing  verses  or  distichs. 

*  That  your  petitioner  does  not  write  for  vain- 
glory, but  for  the  use  of  society. 

*■  That,  like  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass,  the 
more  durable  work  of  writing  upon  iron  is  al- 
most lost. 

*  That  your  petitioner  is  retained  as  poet  to 
the  Ironmongers  company. 

•Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  desires 
you  would  protect  him  in  the  sole  making  of 
posies  for  knives,  and  all  manner  of  learning  to 
be  wrought  on  iron,  and  your  petitioner  shall 
ever  pray.* 

'  7b  the  Guardian* 

*■  Sir, — ^Though  ^very  body  has  been  talking 
or  writing  on  the  subject  of  Cato,  ever  since  the 
world  was  obliged  with  that  tragedy,  there  has 
not,  methioks,  been  an  examination  of  it,  which 
sufficiently  shows  the  skill  of  the  author  merely 
as  a  poet  There  are  peculiar  graces  which 
ordinary  readers  ought  to  be  instructed  how  to 
admire ;  among  others,  I  am  charmed  with  his 
artificial  expressions  in  well  adapted  similies : 
there  is  no  part  of  writing  in  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  succeed,  for  on  sublime  occasions  it 
requires  at  once  the  utmost  strength  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  severest  correction  of  the 
judgment.  Thus  Syphax,  when  he  is  fbrming 
to  himself  the  sodden  and  unexpected  destruc- 
tion which  is  to  befall  the  man  he  hates,  ex- 
presses himself  in  an  image  which  none  but 
a  Numidian  could  have  a  lively  sense  of;  but 
yet,  if  the  author  had  ranged  over  all  the  ob- 
jects upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  *could  not 
have  found  a  representation  of  a  disaster  so 
great,  so  sudden,  and  so  dreadful  as  this : 

*  So  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  tiurrieanen  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  tlie  ffands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
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The  faelplesB  traveller,  with  wild  surprisie,  ) 
Bees  the  dry  desert  all  around  hiui  ri.«e,  '  > 
And  amolher'd  in  the  duDty  whirlwind,  dies. ) 

*  When  Sempronitis  promises  himself  the  pos 
session  of  Marcia,  by  a  rape,  he  triumphs  in  the 
prospect,  and  exults  in  his  villany,  by  represent- 
ing it  to  himseH*  in  a  manner  wonderfully  suited 
to  the  Yanity  and  impiety  of  his  character. 

So  Pluto,  fieized  of  Proserpine,  conveyed 
To  heU'e  tremendous  gloom  th'  aflVislrtPd  maid  ; 
Tliere  grimly  smil'd,  pieaserl  with  the  Iv-aiitfious  prize. 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  hia  sunshine  and  his  skieti. 

'  Pray  old  Nestor,  trouble  thyself  no  more  with 
the  squabbles  of  old  lovers ;  tell  them  from  me 
now  they  are  past  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  they  are 
got  into  those  of  the  spirit;  desire  hurts  the 
soul  less  than  malice ;  it  is  not  now,  as  when 
they  were  Sappho  and  Phaon.  I  am,  sir,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant,  A.  B.* 


No.  65.] 


Tuesday,  May  26, 1713. 


Inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contnsia. 


Jlor.  Lib.  1.  Kp.  xii.  13. 
Amidst  the  poison  of  such  infectious  times. 

There  is  not  any  where,  I  believe,  so  much 
talk  about  religion,  as  amon^  us  in  Kn^Iand ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for  tiio  wit  of  nmn  to 
devise   forms  of  address  to  the  Alinii^hty,  in 
more  ardent  and  forcible  terms  than  are  evrry 
where  to  be  found  in  our  book  of  common 
prayer ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  it  read  with  siicli 
a  negligence,  affectation,  and  impatience,  that 
the  efiicacy  of  it  has  b^n  apparently  lest  to  all 
the  congregation.     For  my   part,  1  make  no 
scruple  to  own  it,  that  I  go  sometimes  to  a  par. 
ticular  place  in  the  city,  far  distant  from  mine 
own  home,  to  hear  a  sentleman,  whose  manner 
X  admire,  read  the  liturgy.     I  am   persuaded 
devotion  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  soul,  and 
there  is  none  hears  him  read  without  the  ut- 
most reverence.     I  have  scon  the  young-  people, 
who  have  been  interchanging  glances  of  pas- 
sion to  each  other's  person,  checked  into  an  at- 
tention to  the  service  at  the  interruption  which 
the  authority  of  his  voice  has  given  them.   But 
the  other  morning  I  happened  to  rise  earlier 
than  ordinary,  and  thought  I  could  not  pnes  my 
time  better,  Uian  to  go  upon  the  admonition  of 
the  morning  bell,  to  the  church  prayers  at  six 
of  the  clock.     I  was  there  the  first  of  any  in 
the  congregation,  and  had  the  opportunity,  how- 
ever  I  made  use  of  it,  to  look  back  on  all  my 
life,  and  contemplate  the  blessing  and  advantage 
of  such  stated  early  hours  for  offering  ourselves 
to  our  Creator,  and  prepossess  ourselves  witli 
the  love  of  Him,  and  the  hopes  we  have  from 
Him,  against  the  snares  of  business  and  plea- 
sure in  the  ensuing  day.     But  whether  it  be 
that  people  think  fit  to  indulge  their  own  ease 
in  some  secret,  pleasing  fault,  or  whatever  it 
was,  there  was  none  at  the  confession  but  a  sot 
of  poor  scrubs  of  us,  who  could  sin  only  in  our 
wills,  who^e  persons  could  be  no  tcmptatifm  to 
one  another,  and  might  have,  without  interrup- 
tion from  any  body  else,  humble,  lowly  hearts, 
in  frightful  looks  and  dirty  dresses,  at  our  lei- 
sure.    When  we  poor  souls  had  presented  our- 


selves with  a  contrition  suitable  to  oar  vortlk- 

lessness,  some   pretty  young  ladies  m  nob, 

popped  in  here  and  there  about  the  charc^ 

clattering  the  pew-door  afler  them,  and  s^nt- 

ting  into  a  whis«pcr  behind  their  faus.    Amaf 

others,  one  of  lady  Lizard's  daughters,  sod  k? 

hopeful  maid,  made  their  entrance:  theysif 

lady  did  not  omit  the  ardent  form  behiwi  at 

fan,  while  the  maid  immediately  gaprd  rcosii 

her  to  look  for  some  other  devout  jwrson.  wios 

I  saw  at  a  di.«tancc  very  wnll  dressed;  nifiir 

and  habit  a  little  military,  hut  in  (he  perim, 

not  the  true  possession,  of  the  martial  cbanc- 

tcr.     This  jackana{>ps  was  fixed  at  tliesod  rfi 

pew,  with  the  utmost  impudence,  dedarinfit^ 

a  fixed  eye  on  that  seat  ('Ahcre  our  bcauly  w» 

placed)  tiio  object  of  his  devotion.  TTiisobiew 

Bight  gave  me  all  the  indignation  ims^inabfc, 

and  I  could  attend  to  nothing-  but  the  refl«tos, 

that  the  greatest  aiTronU  imaginable  are  ssd 

as  no  one  can  take  notice  of.     Before  I  wisoiA 

of  such  vexatious  inadvertencies  to  the  boaaes 

of  the  place,  tlierc  was  a  great  deal  of  {[ood  cafr 

pany  now  come  in.     There  wa£  a  goodownkf 

of  very  janty  slatterns,  who  gave  wtocwiif' 

stand,  that  it  is  ncitlier  dress  norarttovfeid 

they  were  beholden  for  the  town's  adrairatoa 

Besides  these,  tliere  were  also  by  thii  tine  »• 

rived  two  or  throe  sets  of  whisperers,  wh»WTj 

on  most  of  their  calumnies  bv  what  theTnte- 

tain  one  another  with  iu  tiiat  place,  and  wf  ■«• 

now   altojrether  very  good  company.    TiW 

were  indeed  a  lew,  in  wha«<e  looks  lixn  t^ 

jjearcd  a  heaveuly  joy  and  jfladncss  npoo  lb* 

entrance  of  a  new  day,  as  if  they  bad  poi»te 

sleep  witli  expectation  of  it.     JForlbeiakec 

these  it  is  wortli  while  that  the  church  kiifi 

up  such  early  matins  throughout  the  cities  ■ 

bondon  and  Westminster;  but  tlie  gtaawj 

of  those  who  observe  tliat  hour,  peribrm  it  «i4 

BO  tasteless  a  bchavioul-,  that  it  appear*  ttw 

rather  than  a  voluntary    act     But  of  «I1  ^ 

world,  those  &miliar  duck:s  who  are.asitwfKi 

at  home  at  the  church,  and  by  fns^uently  8** 

iug  there  throw  the  lime  of  prayer  *ery  i^S^ 

gently  into  their  common  life,  and  niak«  ^ 

coming  together  in  that  place  as  ordinary  ■ 

any  other  action,  and  do  not  turn  their  oooW 

salton  Ufx)n  any  improvements  suitable  to  t» 

true  design  of  that  house,  but  on  trifles  bei* 

even  iheir  worldly   concerns  and  cliaradi^ 

Tjiese  arc  little  groujw  oi'acquainlanccdi>w^ 

iu  all  parts  of  the  town,  who  are,  forsooth,  "* 

o!ily  people  of  unspotted  characterj«,  and  lijr^ 

Jill  the  spot'*  that  slick  on  those  of  other  pt^^ 

Malice  is  the  ordinary  vice  of  those  wliobv** 

i  the  mode  of  religion,  without  the  spiril  «t  *• 

The  pleasurable  world  are  hurried  by  thwr  p^ 

sions  above  the  consiileration  of  what  c^"f^ 

think  of  them,  into  a  pursuit  of  irrcffttlir  ««?' 

menl^;  while  tljese,  who  forl)car  the  eraUt"* 

Uons  of  flesh  and  blood,  witliout  having  »• 

over  the  spirit  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  are ^ 

placable  in  defamations  on  the  errors  of  s""^ 

who  otTcnd  without  respect  to  faiiw.    But  j* 

consitieration  of  persons  whom  one  canout  «*» 

take  notice  of,  when  one  sees  them  in  lh»i  P^^J 

has  drawn  me  out  of  my  intended  talk,  ^^"^ 

was  to  bewail  that  people  do  not  kno»  the  ^ 

sure  of  early   hours,  and  of  dcdicatin}  ws 
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first  moments  of  |he  day,  with  joy  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  to  their  Creator.  Experience 
would  convince  as,  that  the  earlier  we  left  our 
beds,  the  seldomer  should  we  be  confined  to 
thera. 

One  great  good  which  would  also  accrue  from 
this,  were  it  become  a  fashion,  would  be,  that  it 
is  possible  oar  chief  divines  would  condescend 
to  pray  themselves,  or  at  least  those  whom  they 
euhstitttte  would  be  better  supplied,  than  to  be 
forced  to  appear  at  those  oraisons  in  a  garb  snd 
attire  which  makes  them  appear  mortified  with 
worldly  want,  and  not  abstracted  from  the  world 
by  the  contempt  of  it  How  is  it  possible  for  a 
gentleman,  under  the  income  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  to  be  attentive  to  sublime  things  7  He 
must  rise  and  dress  like  a  labourer  for  sordid 
hire,  instead  of  approaching  his  place  of  service 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  that 
now  he  is  going  to  be  mouth  of  a  crowd  of 
people  who  have  laid  aside  all  the  distinctions 
of  thb  contemptible  being,  to  beseech  a  pro- 
tection under  its  manifold  pains  and  disadvan- 
tages, or  a  release  from  it,  by  his  fiivour  who 
eent  them  into  it.  He  would,  with  decent  su- 
periority, look  upon  himself  as  orator  before 
the  throne  of  grace,  for  a  crowd,  who  hang  upon 
luB  words,  while  he  asks  for  them  all  that  is 
jneoessary  in  a  transitory  life  ;  from  the  assur- 
anoe  that  a  good  behaviour,  for  a  few  moments 
in  it,  will  purchase  endless  joy  and  happy  im- 
mortality. 

But  who  can  place  himself  in  this  view,  who, 
though  not  pinched  with  want,  is  distracted  with 
care  from  the  foar  of  it  7  No ;  a  man,  in  the 
least  deme  below  the  spirit  of  a  saint  or  a  mar- 
tyr, will  loll,  huddle  over  his  dut^,  look  con- 
uiaed,  or  assume  a  resolution  in  his  behaviour 
which  will  be  quite  as  ungracefiil,  except  he  is 
rapported  above  the  necessities  of  lifo. 

*  Power  and  commandment  to  his  minister  to 
declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,*  is  men- 
tinned  with  a  very  unguarded  air,  when  the 
speaker  is  known  in  his  own  private  condition 
to  be  almost  an  object  of  their  pity  and  charity. 
Thie  last  circumstance,  with  many  others  here 
loosely  suggested,  are  the  occasion  that  one 
knows  not  how  to  recommend,  to  such  as  have 
not  already  a  fixed  sense  of  devotion,  the  plea- 
rare  of  passing  the  earliest  hours  of  the  day  in 
a  public  congregation.  But  were  this  morning 
■olemnity  as  much  in  vogue,  even  as  it  u  now 
at  more  advanced  hours  of  the  day,  it  would 
necessarily  have  so  good  an  effect  upon  us,  as 
to  make  us  more  disengaged  and  cheerful  in 
conversation,  and  less  artful  and  insincere  in 
business.  The  world  would  be  quite  another 
place  than  it  is  now,  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and 
every  face  would  have  an  alacrity  in  it,  which 
can  be  borrowed  from  no  other  reflections,  but 
thoee  which  give  us  the  assured  protection  of 
Omnipotence. 
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Soepe  trilrus  lectjs  videam  conara  quatemoi ; 
E  quibfiA  iiniis  avet  qusvis  aspergere  cnnctos, 
Pneter  eum  qui  prcsbet  aquam ;  potd,  hiinc  quoqae-^ 

.    Har.  Lib.  1.  Bat.  iv.  86. 

N 


Set  twelve  at  supper ;  one  above  t^  rest 
Takes  all  the  talk,  and  breaks  a  scurvy  jest 
On  all  except  the  master  of  the  feast ; 
At  last  on  ixim 


The  following  letter  is  full  of  imagination, 
and  in  a  fabulous  manner  sets  forth  a  connec 
tion  between  tilings,  and  an  alliance  between 
persons,  that  are  very  distant  and  remote  to 
common  eyes.  I  think  I  know  the  hand  to  be 
that  of  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  shall  there- 
fore give  it  the  reader  without  farther  preface. 

*  To  the  Guardian. 

*  Sir, — ^There  is  a  set  ef  mankind,  who  are 
wholly  employed  in  the  ill.natured  office  of 
gathering  up  a  collection  of  stories  that  lessen 
the  reputation  of  others,  and  spreading  them 
abroad  with  a  certain  air  of  satisfaction.  Per> 
haps  indeed,  an  innocent  unmeaning  curiosity, 
a  desire  of  being  informed  concerning  those  we 
live  with,  or  a  willingness  to  profit  by  reflection 
upon  the  actions  of  others,  may  sometimes 
afford  an  excuse,  or  sometimes  a  defonce  for 
inquisitiveness ;  but  certainly  it  is  beyond  all 
excuse  a  transgression  against  humanity  to 
carry  the  matter  fiirther,  to  tear  off  the  dross, 
ings  as  I  may  say,  from  the  wounds  of  a  friend, 
and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  cruel  fits  of  diver, 
sion ;  and  yet  we  have  something  more  to  be. 
moan,  an  outrage  of  a  higher  nature,  which 
mankind  is  guilty  of  when  they  are  not  con- 
tent  to  spread  the  stories  of  folly,  frailty,  and 
vice,  but  even  enlarge  them,  or  invent  new 
ones,  and  blacken  characters  that  we  may 
appear  ridiculous  or  hateful  to  one  another. 
From  such  practices  as  these  it  happens,  that 
some  fbel  a  sorrow,  and  others  are  agitated 
with  a  spirit  of  revenge  ;  that  scandals  or  lies 
are  tdld,  because  another  has  told  such  before ; 
that  resentments  and  quarrels  arise,  and  af- 
fironts  and  injuries  are  given,  received,  and 
multiplied,  in  a  scene  of  vengeance. 

*  All  this  I  have  often  observed  with  abund. 
ance  of  concern,  and  having  a  perfect  desire  to 
further  the  happiness  of  mankind,  I  lately  set 
myself  to  consider  the  causes  from  whence  such 
evils  arise,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be 
applied.  Whereupon  I  shut  my  eyes  to  prevent 
a  distraction  ftom.  outward  objects,  and  a  while 
after  shot  away,  upon  an  impulse  of  thought, 
into  the  world  of  ideas,  where  abstracted  qua- 
lities became  visible  in  such  appearances  as 
were  agreeable  to  each  of  their  natures. 

*  That  part  of  the  country  where  I  happened 
to  light,  was  the  roost  noisy  that  I  had  ever 
known.  The  winds  whistled,  the  leaves  rustled, 
the  brooks  rumbled,  the  birds  chattered,  the 
tonguen  of  men  were  heard,  and  the  echo 
mingled  something  of  every  sound  in  its  repe. 
tition,  so  that  there  was  a  strange  confusion 
and  uproar  of  sounds  about  me.  At  length, 
as  the  noise  still  increased,  I  could  discern  a 
man  habited  like  a  herald,  (and  as  I  afterwards 
understood)  called  Novelty,  that  came  forward 
proclaiming  a  solemn  day  to  be  kept  at  the 
house  of  Common  Fame.  Immediately  behind 
him  advanced  three  nymphs,  who  hod  mon. 
strous  appearances.  The  first  of  these  was 
Cariosity,  habited  like  a  virgin,  and  having  a 
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hundred  ears  upon  her  head  to  Berve  in  her 
inquiries.  The  second  of  tiiesc  was  Talkative, 
ness,  a  little  better  grown ;  she  seemed  to  be 
like  a  young  wife,  and  had  a  hundred  tongues 
to  spread  her  stories.  The  third  was  Censori- 
ousnesa,  habited  like  a  widow,  and  surrounded 
with  a  hundred  squinting  eyes  of  a  malignant 
influence,  which  so  obliquely  darted  on  all 
around,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which 
of  them  had  brought  in  the  information  she 
boasted  of.  These,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
been  very  instrumental  in  preserving  and  rear- 
ing Common  Fame,  when  upon  her  birth-day 
she  was  shuflled  into  a  crowd,  to  escape  the 
search  which  Truth  might  have  made  afler  her 
and  her  parents.  Curiosity  found  her  there. 
Talkativeness  conveyed  her  away,  and  Cen- 
soriousness  so  nursed  her  up,  that  in  a  short 
time  she  grew  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  obtain- 
ed an  empire  over  the  universe ;  wherefore  the 
power,  in  gratitude  for  these  services,  has  since 
advaifted  them  to  her  highest  employments. 
The  next  who  came  forward  in  the  procession 
was  a  light  damsel,  called  Credulity,  who  car- 
ried behind  them  the  lamp,  the  silver  vessel  with 
a  spout,  and  other  instruments  proper  for  this 
solemn  occasion. 

*  She  had  formerly  seen  tliese  three  together, 
and  conjecturing  from  the  number  of  their  cars, 
tongues,  and  eyes,  that  they  might  be  the  pro« 
per  genii  of  Attention,  Familiar  Converse,  and 
Ocular  Demonstration,  she  from  that  time  gave 
herself  up  to  attend  them.  The  last  who  follow- 
ed were  some  who  had  closely  muffled  them- 
selves in  upper  garments,  so  that  I  could  not 
discern  who  they  were  ;  but  just  as  the  foremost 
of  them  was  come  up,  I  am  glad,  says  she, 
calling  me  by  my  name,  to  meet  you  at  this 
time ;  stay  close  by  me,  and  take  a  strict  obser- 
vation of  all  that  passes  :  her  voice  was  sweet 
and  commanding,  I  thought  I  had  somewhere 
heard  it;  and  from  her,  as  I  went  along,  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  every  thing  which 
offered. 

*We  now  marched  forward  through  the 
Rookery  of  Rumours,  which  fleW  thick,  and 
with  a  terrible  din,  all  around  us.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Common  Fame, 
where  a  hecatomb  of  reputations  was  that  day 
to  fall  for  her  pleasure.  The  house  stood  upon 
an  eminence,  having  a  thousand  passages  to  it, 
and  a  thousand  whispering  holes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sound.  The  hall  we  entered  was 
formed  with  the  art  of  a  pinsic-chanibftr  for  the 
improvement  of  noises.  Rest  and  silence  are 
banished  tJio  place.  Stories  of  different  natures 
wander  in-  lii^ht  flocks  all  about,  sometimes 
truths  and  lies,  or  sometimea  lies  themFclves 
clashing  against  ona  another.  In  tlic  middle 
stood  R  table  painted  afler  the  manner  of  the 
remotest  Asiatic  countries,  upon  which  the 
lamp,  the  silver  vessel,  and  cuj)s  of  a  white 
parth,  were  planted  in  order.  Then  dried  herbs 
were  brouirlit,  collected  for  the  Bolemnitv  in 
moon-shitie,  and  water  being  put  to  them,  there 
was  a  greenish  liquor  made,  to  which  they 
added  the  flower  of  milk,  and  an*  extraction 
from  the  canes  of  America,  for  perforininn;  a 
libation  to  the  infernal  powers  of  iVIiscliief. 
A  Her  this,  Curiosity,  retiring  to  a  withdrawing 


room,  brought  forth  the  victims,  being  U>  ap- 
pearance a  set  of  small  waxen  images,  which 
she  laid  upon  the  table  one  after  another. 
Immediately  then  Talkativeness  gave  each  of 
them  the  name  of  some  one,  whom  for  that  time 
they  were  to  represent ;  and  Censorioixsiiesi 
stuck  tliem  all  about  with  black  pins,  still  pro- 
nouncing  at  every  one  she  stuck,  something  fa 
the  prejudice  of  the  persons  represented.  No 
sooner  were  these  rites  performed,  and  incao- 
tations  uttered,  but  the  sound  of  a  speaking 
trumpet  was  heard  in  the  air,  by  which  tlKj 
knew  the  deity  of  the  place  was  propitiated 
and  assisting.  Upon  this  the  skj  grew  darker, 
a  storm  arose,  and  murmurs,  sighs,  groani, 
cries,  and  the  words  of  grief,  or  rescntmeot, 
were  heard  within  it  Thus  the  three  sor- 
ceresses discovered,  that  they  whose  Damet 
they  had  given  to  the  images  were  already 
affected  with  what  was  done  to  them  in  effigy. 
The  knowledge  of  this  wa«  received  with  ths 
loudest  laughter,  and  in  many  oongratnlatory 
words  they  applauded  one  another's  wit  and 
power.  • 

*  As  matters  were  at  this  high  point  of  dis- 
order, the  muffled  lady,  whom  I  attended  oo, 
being  no  longer  able  to  endure  such  barbarous 
proceedings,  threw  off  her  upper  garment  of 
Reserve,  and  appeared  to  be  Tmth.  As  sooa 
as  she  had  confessed  herself  present,  the  speak- 
ing trumpet  ceased  to  sound,  the  skj  cleared 
up,  the  storm  abated,  the  noises  which  were 
heard  hi  it  ended,  the  laughter  of  the  coaapaay 
was  over,  and  a  serene  light,  till  then  iinknowB 
to  the  place,  diffused  around  it.  At  this  the 
detected  sorceresses  endeavoured  to  escape  ia  a 
cloud  which  I  saw  began  to  thicken  round  them ; 
but  it  was  soon  dispersed,  their  charms  beii^ 
controlled,  and  prevailed  over  by  the  superior 
divinity.  For  my  part  I  was  exceeding-ly  glad 
to  see  it  so,  and  began  to  consider  what  punish- 
ment she  would  inflict  upon  them.  I  fancied  it 
would  bo  proper  to  cut  off  Curiosity's  ears,  and 
flx  them  to  the  eaves  of  the  houses  :  to  nail  the 
tongues  of  Talkativeness  to  Indian  tables ;  and 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Censoriousness  with  a 
flash  of  her  light  In  respect  of  Credulity,  I 
had  indeed  some  little  pity,  and  had  I  been 
judge  she  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped  with  a 
hearty  reproof. 

•  But  I  soon  found  that  the  discerning  jndge 
had  other  designs.  Slie  knew  them  for  sndli 
as  win  not  be  destroyed  entirely  while  mankind 
is  in  being,  and  yet  ought  to  have  a  brand  and 
punishment  affixed  to  tliem  that  they  may  be 
avoided.  Wherefore  she  took  a  seat  for  jadg- 
raont,  and  had  the  criminals  brought  forwani 
by  Shame  ever  blushing,  and  Trouble  with  a 
whip  of  many  lashes ;  two  phantoms  who  had 
docfgod  the  procession  in  disguise,  and  waited 
till  they  had  an  authority  from  Truth  to  lay 
hands  upon  them.  Immediately  then  she  or- 
dered Curiosity  and  Talkativeness  to  be  fettered 
togetlior,  that  the  one  should  never  suflfer  the 
other  to  rest,  nor  the  other  ever  let  her  remain 
undiscovered.  Light  Credulity  she  linked  to 
Shame  at  the  tormentor's  oxvn  request,  who  was 
pleased  to  be  thus  secure  that  her  prisoner  coold 
not  escape;  and  this  was  done  partly  for  her 
punishment,   and   partly  for  her   amc^ndment 
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Dcnsorioosness  was  ulso  in  like  manner  begged 
[>y  Trouble,  and  hod  hor  assigned  fur  an  ctArnal 
sompaniun.  After  Uiey  were  thus  chained  with 
Mie  another,  by  tlie  judgc^s  order*  she  drove 
Jiem  from  the  presence  to  wander  for  ever 
;h rough  tlie  world,  with  Novelty  stalking  before 
iieni. 

*  The  cause  being  now  over,  she  retreated 
rrom  sight  within  the  splendour  of  her  own 
(lory ;  which  leaving  the  house  it  had  bright, 
med,  the  sounds  that  were  proper  to  the  place 
yeghu.  to  be  as  loud  and  confused  as  when  we 
uitered ;  and  there  being  no  longer  a  clear  dis. 
.inguisbed  appearance  of  any  objects  represent- 
ed to  nie^  I  returned  from  the  excursion  I  had 
uade  in  fancy.* 
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ne  forte  piidori 


Sic  tibi  musa  lyre  solcrB,  ei  cantor  Ajmllo. 

JJor.  Ara  Pool.  ver.  400. 

*  Blush  oot  to  patronise  the  inuse'ii  skill. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  curious  observers*, 
bat  poets  are  generally  long-lived,  and  run  be- 
rond  the  usual  age  of  man,  if  not  cut  off  by  some 
Lccident  or  excess,  aa  Anacreon,  in  the  midst  of 
L  very  merry  old  age,  was  choaked  with  a  grape- 
ilonc.  The  same  redundancy  of  spirits  tliat  pro- 
luces  the  poetical  flame,  keeps  up  the  Vital 
varmth,  and  administers  uncommon  fuel  to  life. 
[  question  not  but  several  instances  will  occur 
o  niy  reader's  memory,  from  Homer  down  to 
If r.  Dryden.  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  two 
vho  have  excelled  in  lyrics ;  the  one  an  ancient, 
ind  the  other  a  modern.  The  first  gained  an 
mraortal  reputation  by  celebrating  several 
ockeys  in  the  olympic  games,  the  last  has  sig- 
lalizcid  himself  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  ode 
hat  begins  with — ^*To  horse,  bravo  boys,  to 
Newmarket,  to  horse.*  My  reader  will,  by  this 
ime,  know  that  the  two  poets  1  have  mentioned, 
iro  Pindar  and  Mr.  d'Urfoy.  The  former  of 
liese  is  long  since  laid  in  his  urn,  after  having, 
nany  years  together,  endeared  himself  to  all 
jrreece  by  his  tuneful  com]M>6itions.  Our  eoun- 
ryman  is  still  living,  and  in  a  blooming  old  age, 
hat  still  promises  many  musical  productions ; 
or  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  our  British  swan  will 
ling  to  the  last  The  best  judges  who  have  pe- 
used  hie  last  song  on  The  moderate  Man,  do 
lot  discover  any  decay  in  his  parts,  but  think  it 
leecrves  a  place  amongst  the  finest  of  those 
rorks  with  which  he  obliged  the  world  in  his 
Dore  early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  subject  by  a  visit  which  I 
ately  received  from  my  good  old  friend  and  con- 
emporary.  As  we  both  flourished  together  in 
ling  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  wo  diverted 
rarselvce  with  the  remembrance  of  several  par- 
icularsthat  passed  in  the  world  before  tho  groat- 
1st  part  of  my  readers  were  born,  and  could  not 
Hit  smile  to  think  how  insensibly  we  were  grown 
nto  a  couple  of  venerable  old  gentlemen.  Tom 
ibecrved  to  me,  that  after  having  written  more 
Mies  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many 
somedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
lifficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men. 


who,  of  late  yearn,  had  furnished  him  with  the 
accommodations  pi'  li Co,  and  would  not,  as  we 
say,  bo  paid  with  a  song.  In  order  to  extricate 
my  old  friend,  I  immediately  sent  for  the  three 
directors  of  the  playhouse,  and  desired  them 
that  they  would  in  their  turn  do  a  good  office 
for  a  man  who,  in  Shakspeare*s  phrase,  had  often 
filled  their  mouths,  1  mean  with  pleasantry,  and 
popular  conceits.  They  very  generously  listened 
to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act  the  Plotting 
Sisters,  (a  very  taking  play  of  my  oFd  friend's 
composing)  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  next  month, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 

My  kindness  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  d*Urfey 
will  be  imperfect,  if,  after  having  engaged  the 
players  in  his  favour^  I  do  not  get  the  town  to 
come  into  it  I  must  therefore  heartily  recom- 
mend to  all  the  young  ladies,  my  disciples,  the 
case  of  my  old  friend,  who  has  often  made  their 
grandmothers  merry,  and  whose  sonnets  have 
perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a  present  toast,  when 
she  lay  in  her  cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  on  my  lady  Lizard 
to  be  at  the  houso  in  one  of  the  front  boxes,  and 
design,  if  I  am  in  towto,  to  lead  her  in  myself 
at  tlie  head  of  her  daughters.  The  gentleman 
I  am  speaking  of  has  laid  obligations  on  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  that  I  hope  they  will 
think  this  but  a  just  return  to  the  good  service 
of  a  veteran  poet. 

I  myself  remember  king  Charles  the  Second 
leaning  on  Tom  d'Urfey's  shoulder  more  than 
once,  and  humming  over  a  song  with  him.  It 
is  certain  that  monarch  was  not  a  little  support- 
ed by  *Joy  to  great  Cesar,*  which  gave  the 
whigs  such  a  blow  as  they  were  not  able  to  re- 
cover that  whole  reign.  My  friend  afterwards 
attacked  popery  wi&  the  same  success,  having 
exposed  Bellarmine  and  Porto-Carrero  more 
than  once  in  short  satirical  compositions,  which 
have  been  in  every  body's  mouth.  He  has  made 
use  of  Italian  tunes  and  sonatas  for  promoting 
the  protectant  interest,  and  turned  a  considera- 
ble  part  of  tlio  pope's  music  against  himself.  In 
short,  he  has  obliged  the  court  with  political 
sonnets,  the  country  with  dialogues  and  pasto- 
rals, the  city  with  descriptions  of  a  lord-mayor's 
feast,  not  to  mention  his  little  ode  upon  Stool- 
Bail,  with  many  other  of  the  like  nature. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated 
make  their  appearance  together,  they  would  be 
sufficient  to  fiH  the  play-house.  Pretty  Peg  of 
Windsor,  Gillian  of  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and 
Molly,  and  Tommy  and  Johny,  with  many 
others  to  be  met  with  in  the  Musical  Miscella- 
nies, entitled,  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  would 
make  a  good  benefit  night 

As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
lyrics,  accompanies  his  works  with  his  own 
voice,  he  has  been  the  delight  of  the  most  polite 
companies  and  conversations,  irom  the  begin- 
ning of  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  to  our 
present  times.  Many  an  honest  gentleman  has 
got  a  reputation  in  his  Country,  by  pretending 
to  have  been  in  company  with  Tom  d'Urfey. 

I  might  liere  mention  several  other  merits  in 
my  friend ;  as  his  enriching  our  language  with 
a  multitude  of  rhimes,  and  bringing  words  to- 
gether, that  without  his  ^ood  offices,  would  never 
have  been  aofjoainted  with  one  another,  so  long 
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as  it  had  been  &  tongue.  But  I  must  not  omit 
that  my  old  fk'iend  angles  for  a  trout,  the  best  of 
any  man  in  England.  May.flies  come  in  late 
this  season,  or  I  myself  should  before  now,  have 
had  a  trout  of  his  hooking. 

Afler  what  I  have  said,  and  much  more  that 
I  might  say,  on  this  subject,  I  question  not  but 
the  world  will  think  that  mv  old  friend  ought 
not  to  pass  the  remainder  oi  his  life  in  a  cage 
like  a  singing  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  pindaric 
liberty  which  is  suitable  to  a  man  of  his  genius. 
He  has  made  the  world  merry,  and  I  hope  they 
will  make  him  easy,  so  long  as  he  stays  among 
us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  they  can- 
not do  a  kindness  to  a  more  divertmg  compa- 
nion, or  a  more  cheerful,  honest,  and  good- 
natured  man.  O* 
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Inspieere,  tanquam  in  speculum,  in  vitas  omnium 
Jubeo,  atque  ex  aliis  suinere  ezemplum  sibi. 

7>r.  Adelph.  Aet  iii.  Sc  4. 

My  advice  to  him  is,  to  consult  the  lives  of  other  men 
as  he  would  ajookine-glass,  and  from  thenoe  fetch  ex- 
amples for  Iiis'  own  imitation. 

Tm  paper  of  to-day  shall  consist  of  a 'letter 
from  my  friend  sir  Harry  Lizard,  which,  with 
my  answer,  may  be  worth  tlie  perusal  of  young 
men  of  estates,  and  young  women  without  for- 
times.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  in  our 
first  vigorous  years  we  lay  down  some  law  to 
ourselves  for  the  conduct  of  future  life,  which 
may  at  least  prevent  essentia]  misfortunes.  The 
cutting  carf  8  which  attend  such  an  affection  as 
that  against  which  I  forewarn  my  friend  sir 
Harry,  are  very  well  known  to  all  who  are  call-, 
ed  the  men  of^  pleasure ;  but  when  they  haye 
opposed  their  satisfactions  to  their  anxieties  in 
an  impartial  examination,  they  wiO  find  their 
life  not  only  a  dream,  but  a  troubled  and  vexa- 
tious one. 

^Dear  old  man,~^I  believe  you  are  very 
much  surprised,  that  in  the  several  letters  I  have 
written  to  you,  since  the  receipt  of  that  wherein 
vou  recommend  a  young  lady  for  a  wHe  tb  your 
humble  servant,  I  have  not  made  the  least  men- 
tion of  that  matter.  It  happens  at  this  time  that 
I  am  not  much  inclined  to  marr^ ;  there  are 
very  many  matches  in  our  country,  wherein  the 
parties  live  so  insipidly,  or  so  vexatiously,  that 
I  am  afraid  to  venture  from  their  example.  Be- 
sides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  good  Nestor,  I  agi 
informed  your  fine  young  woman  is  soon  to  be 
disposed  of  elsewhere.  Am  to  the  young  ladies 
of  my  acquaintance  in  your  great  town,  I  do 
not  know  one  whom  I  could  think  of  as  a  wife, 
who  is  not  either  prepossessed  with  some  incli- 
nation  for  some  other  man,  or  affects  pleasures 
and  entertainments,  which  she  prefers  to  the 
conversation  of  any  man  living.  Women  of  this 
kind  are  the  most  frequently  met  with  of  any 
sort  whatsoever ;  I  mean  they  are  the  most  fre- 
quent  among  people  of  condition,  that  is  to  say, 
such  are  easily  to  be  had  as  would  sit  at  the 
head  of  your  estate  and  table,  lie-in  by  you  for 
the  sake  of  receiving  visits  in  pomp  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  enjoy  the  tike  gratifications 


from  the  support  of  y oar  fortune ;  but  j<m  ymtr- 
self  would  signify  no  more  to  one  of  them,  thmm 
a  name  in  trust  m'a  settlement  which  cunweyi 
land  and  goods,  out  has  no  right  fiir  its  own  osa 
A  woman  of  this  turn  xan  no  more  make  a  wile, 
than  an  ambitioua  man  can  be  a  friend ;  tfaay 
both  sacrifice  all  t^e  true  tastes  of  being,  aed 
motives  of  lifo,  for  the  ostentatioii,  the  doms, 
and  the  appearance  of  it  Their  hearts  ait 
turned  to  unnatural  objects,  and  as  the  men  of 
design  can  carry  them  on  with  an  excloaion  of 
their  daily  companions,  so  women  of  thia  kind 
of  gayety,  can  live  at  bed  and  board  with  a  maa, 
wiUiout  any  affection  to  his  person.  As  to  aaj 
woman  that  you  examine  hereafler  for  m  j  saka, 
if  you  can  possibly,  find  a  means  to  eonverse 
with  her  at  some  country  saaL  If  die  tmM  as 
relish  for  rural  views,  but  is  undeUgiitad  witk 
streams,  fields,  and  groves,  I  deare  to  hear  na 
more  of  her ;  she  has  departed  from  naftme^and 
IB  irrecoverably  engaged  in  vanity.    . 

*  I  have  ever  been  curious  to  obseilii  the  arm- 
ganoe  of  a  town  lady  when  she  first  comes  don 
to  her  husband^B  seat,  and,  beholding  lier  ooaa- 
try  neighbours,  wants  somebody  tolaogk  witb 
her,  at  the  frightful  things,  to  whom  she  benelf 
is  equally  ridiculous.  The  pretty  pittj.pai  steps 
the  playing  head,  and  the  fall-back  in  the  cortex 
sy,  she  does  not  imagine,  make  her  as  nnoaa* 
versable,  and  inaccessible  to  our  plain  people,  as 
the,  loud  voice  and  imgainly  stride  render  oae 
of  our  huntresses  to  her.  In  a  word,  dear  Kes. 
tor,  I,be^  you  to  suspend  all  inqniriea  towards 
my  matrimony  imtil  you  hear  further  Irooi,  air, 
your  most  obbged,  and  most  bumUe  servant, 

*  HARRY  LIZARD.* 

A  certain  loose  turn  in  this  letter,  mixed  ia- 
deed  with  some  real  exceptions  to  tiie  too  fre- 
quent silly  choice  made  by  country  raaUeoMB, 
has  given  me  no  small  anxiety :  and  I  have  seal 
sir  Harry  an  account  of  my  sospiciaaB,  aa  M- 
lows. 

*  7b  Sir  Harry  lAtard. 

*  Snt, — Your  letter  I  have  read  owr  two  sr 
three  times,  and  must  be  so  free  with  you  as  to 
tell  you,  it  has  in  it  something  which  betraji 
you  have  lost  that  simplicity  of  heart  with  rdla- 
tion  to  love,  which  I  promised  myself  vooU 
crown  your  days  with  happiness  and  honoor. 
The  alteration  of  your  mind  towards  marrisge 
is  not  represented  as  flowing  finom  disereCaoa 
and  wariness  in  the  choice,  but  a  disinclinatioa 
to  that  state  in  general ;  you  seem  secretlv  te 
propose  to  yourself  (for  I  will  think  no  other- 
wise  of  a  man  of  your  age  and  temper)  all  its 
satisfactions  out  of  it,  and  to  avoid  the  care  and 
inconveniences  that  attend  those  who  enter  ietB 
it  I  will  not  ursre  at  this  time  the  greatest  eoa- 
sideration  of  all,  to  wit,  regard  of  innooenoe ; 
but  having,  I  think,  in  my  eye,  what  yon  aim 
at,  I  must,  as  I  am  ^our  friend,  acquaint  yon, 
that  you  are  going  into  a  wilderness  of  cares 
and  distractions,  from  which  ^oa  will  never  be 
able  to  extricate  yourielf,  while  the  compune- 
tions  of  honour  and  pity  are  yet  alive  in  yon. 

*  Without  naming  names,  I  have  long  sos- 
pected  your  designs  upon  a  young  gentleavoisa 
in  your  neighbourhood :  but  give  me  leave  Is 
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tell  you  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  faithful 
iriend,  that  to  enter  into  a  criminal  commerce 
"wkh  a  woman  of  merit,  whom  you  find  inno- 
cent, is  of  aQ  the  follies  of  this  life,  the  most 
Iroitful  of  sorrow.  You  must  make  your  ap. 
proaches  to  her  with  the  benevolence  and  Ian- 
^oage  of  a  good  angel,  in  order  to  bring  upon 
her  pollution  and  shame,  which  is  the  work  of 
m.  demon.  The  fashion  of  the  world,  the  warmth 
of  youth,  and  the  affluence  of  fortune,  may,  per- 
haps, make  you  look  upon  me  in  this  talk,  like 
m  poor  well-meaning  old  man,  who  is  past  those 
ardencies  in  which  you  at  present  triamph ;  but 
believe  me,  sir,  if  you  succeed  in  what  I  fea;* 
you  desi^rn,  you  will  find  the  sacrifice  of  beauty 
«nd  innocence  so  strong  an  obligation  upon  you, 
that  your  whole  life  will  pass  away  in  the  worst 
oondition  imaginable,  that  of  doubt  and  irreso- 
lution ;  you  will  ever  be  designing  to  leave  her, 
and  never  do  it ;  or  else  leave  her  for  another, 
with  a  c^ftstant  longing  afler  her.  He  is  a  very 
unhappy  man  who  does  not  reserve  the  most 
pure  and  kind  affections  of  his  heart  for  his 
marriage-bed,  he  will  otherwise  be  reduced  to 
this  melancfaoly  circumstance,  that  he  gave  his 
mistress  that  kind  of  affection  which  was  pro- 
per for  his  wife,  and  has  not  for  his  wife  either 
that,  or  the  usual  inclination  which  men  bestow 
apon  their  mistresses.  After  such  an  affair  as 
this,  you  are  a  very  lucky  man  if  you  find  a 
prudential  marriage  is  only  insipid,  and  not 
actually  miserable ;  a  woman  of  as  ancient  a 
lamUy  as  your  own,  may  come  into  the  house 
of  the  Lizards,  murmur  in  your  bed,  growl  at 
your  table,  rate  your  servants,  and  insult  your- 
self; while  you  bear  all  this  with  this  unhappy 
reflection  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  "  This  is 
all  for  the  injured  b"  The  heart  is  ungo- 
▼ernable  enough,  without  being  biassed  by  pre- 
possessions; how  emphatically  unhappy  there- 
£>re  is  he,  who  besides  the  natural  vagrancy  of 
affection,  has  a  passion  to  one  particular  object, 
in  which  he  sees  nothing  but  what  is  lovely, 
except  what  proceeds  from  his  Own  guilt  against 
it!  I  speak  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  as  one  who 
tenderly  regards  your  welfare,  and  beg  of  you 
to  avoid  this  great  error,  which  has  rendered  so 
many  agreei&le  men  unhappy  before  you. — 
When  a  man  is  engaged  among  the  dissolute, 
^ay,  and  artful  of  me  fair  sex,  a  knowledge  of 
their  manners  and  designs,  their  favours  unen- 
deared  by  truth,  their  feigned  sorrows  and  gross 
flatteries,  must  in  time  rescue  a  reasonable  man 
from  the  inchantment ;  but  in  a  case  wherein 
you  have  none  but  yourself  to  accuse,  you  will 
find  the  best  part  of  a  generous  mind  torn  away 
with  her,  whenever  yuu  take  your  leave  of  an 
injured,  deserving  woman.  Come  to  town,  fly 
from  Olinda,  to  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
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Japiter  est  qnodcunque  vides 


Luean. 


Where'er  yoa  turn  your  eyes,  'tis  God  you  ace. 

I  HAH  this  morning  a  very  valuable  and  kind 
present  sent  me  of  a  translated  work  of  a  most 
ezoellent  foreign  writer,  who  makes  a  very  con- 


siderable figure  in  the  learned  and  Christian 
world.  It  is  entitled,  A  Demonstration  of  the 
Existence,  Wisdom,  and  Omnipotence  of  God, 
drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  nature,  particu- 
larly of  man,  and  fitted  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
by  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  author  of  Tele- 
machus,  and  translated  from  the  French  by  the 
same  hand  that  englished  that  excellent  piece. 
This  great  author,  in  the  writings  which  he  has 
before  produced,  has  manifested  a  heart  full  of 
virtuous  sentiments,  great  benevolence  to  man- 
kind, as  well  as  a  sincere  and  fervent  piety  to- 
wards his  Creator.  His  talents  and  parts  are  a 
very  great  good  to  the  world,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ii^g  thing  to  behold  the  polite  arts  subservient 
to  religion,  and  recommending  it  from  its  natu- 
ral beauty.  Looking  over  the  letters  of  my  cor- 
respondents, I  find  one  which  celebrates  this 
treati^  and  recommends  it  to  my  readers. 

'  To  the  Guardian, 

'Sir, — I  think  I  have  somewhere  read,  in 
the  writings  of  one  whom  I  take  to  be  a  friend 
of  yours,  a  saying  which  struck  me  very  much, 
and  as  I  remember,  it  was  to  this  purpose: 
"  The  existence  of  a  Grod  is  so  far  from  being  a 
thing  that  wants  to  be  proved,  that  I  think  it  is 
the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  certain.'^  This 
is  a  sprightly  and  just  expression;  however,  I 
dare  say,. you  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  put 
you  in  mind  of  saying  something  on  the  De- 
monstration of  the  bishop  of  Cambray.  A  man 
of  his  talents  views  all  things  in  a  light  differ- 
ent  from  that  in  which  ordinary  men  see  them, 
and  the  devout  disposition  of  his  soul  turns  all 
those  talents  to  the  improvement  of  the  plea- 
sures of  a  good  life.  His  style  clothes  philoso- 
phy in  a  dress  almost  poetic ;  and  his  readers 
enjoy  in  full  perfection  the  advantage,  while 
they  are  reading  him,  of  being  what  he  is.  The 
pleasing  representation  of  the  animal  powers  in 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  his  censidera- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  man  with  the  addition  of 
reason  in  the  subsequent  discourse,  impresses 
upon  the  mind  a  strong  satisfaction  in  itself^ 
and  gratitude  towards  Him  who  bestowed  that 
superiority  over  the  brute-world.  These  thoughts 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  author  himself,  that 
he  has  ended  his  discourse  with  a  prayer.  This 
adoration  has  a  sublimity  in  it  befitting  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  emotions  of  his  heart  flow  from 
w^dom  and  knowledge.  I  thought  it  would  be 
proper  for  a  Saturday's  paper,  and  have  trans- 
lated it  to  make  you  a  present  of  it.  I  have 
not,  as  the  translator  was  obliged  to  do,  confined 
myself  to  an  exact  version  n'om  the  original, 
but  have  endeavoured  to  express  the  spirit  of  it, 
by  taking  the  liberty  to  render  bis  thoughts  in 
such  a  way  as  I  should  have  uttered  them  if 
they  had  been  my  own.  It  lias  been  observed, 
that  the  private  letters  of  great  men  ai^  the 
best  pictures  of  their  souls ;  but  certainly  their 
private  devotions  would  be  still  fnore  instruc- 
tive, and  I  know  not  why  they  should  not  be  as 
curious  and  entertaining. 

'  If  you  insert  this  prayer,  I  know  not  but  I 
may  send  you,  for  another  occasion,  one  used 
by  a  very  great  wit  of  the  last  age,  which  has 
allusions  to  the  errors  of  a  very  wild  life ;  and, 
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I  believe  you  will  think  is  written  with  an  un- 
common spirit  The  person  whom  I  mean  was 
an  excellent  writer,  and  the  publication  of  this 
prayer  of  his  may  be,  perhaps,  some  kind  of 
antidote  against  the  infection  in  his  other  writ- 
inj^s.  But  this  supplication  of  the  bishop  has 
in  it  a  more  happy  and  untroubled  spirit ;  it  is 
(if  that  is  pot  saying  soruotbing  too  fond)  the 
worship  of  an  anje^el  concerned  for  those  who 
had  falieni  but  himself  still  in  the  state  of  glory 
and  innocence.  1'he  book  ends  with  an  act  of 
devotion,  to  this  effect. 

"  O  my  God,  if  the  greater  number  of  man- 
kind do  not  discover  thee  in  that  glorious  show 
of  nature  which  thou  hast  placed  before  our 
eyes,  it  is  not  because  thou  art  far  from  every 
one  of  us.  Thou  art  present  to  us  more  than 
any  object  which  we  touch  with  our  hands;  but 
our  senses,  and  the  passions  which  they  pro- 
duce in  us,  turn  our  attention  from  thee.  Thy 
light  shines  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  but  the 
darkness  poraprehends  it  not.  Thou,  O  Lord, 
dost  every  way  display  thyself.  Thou  shinest 
in  all  thy  works,  but  art  not  regarded  by  heed- 
less  and  unthinking  man.  The  whole  creation 
talks  aloud  of  thee,  and  echoes  with  the  repeti- 
tions of  thy  holy  name.  But  such  is  our  insen- 
sibility, that  we  are  deaf  to  the  great  and  uni- 
versal  voice  of  nature.  Thou  art  every  where 
about  us,  and  within  us ;  but  we  wander  from 
ourselves,  become  strangers  to  our  own  souls, 
and  do  not  apprehend  thy  presence.  O  thou, 
who  art  the  eternal  fountain  of  light  and  beauty, 
who  art  the  ancient  of  days,  without  beginning 
an^  without  end ;  O  tliou,  who  art  the  life  of  all 
that  truly  live,  those  can  never  fail  to  find  thee, 
who  seek  for  thee  within  themselves.  But  alas ! 
the  very  gifls  which  tliou  bestowest  upon  us  do 
so  employ  our  thoughts,  that  they  hinder  us 
from  perceiving  the  hand  which  conveys  them 
to  us.  We  live  by  thee,  and  yet  we  live  without 
thinking  on  thee;  but,  O  Lord,  what  is  life  in 
the  ignorance  of  thee !  A  dead  unactive  piece 
of  matter;  a  flower  that  withers;  a  river  that 
glides  away ;  a  palace  that  hastens  to  its  ruin ; 
a  oicture  made  up  of  fading  colours ;  a  mass  of 
shming  ore:  strike  our  imaginations,  and  make 
us  sensible  of  their  existence.  We  regard  them 
as  objects  capable  of  giving  us  pleasure,  not 
considering  that  thou  conveyest,  through  tliem, 
all  the  pleasure  which  we  imagine  they  give  us. 
Such  vain  empty  objects  that  are  only  the  sha- 
dows of  being,  are  proportioned  to  our  low  qjid 
groveling  thoughts.  That  beauty  which  thou 
hast  poured  out  on  thy  creation,  is  as  a  veil 
which  hides  thee  from  our  eyes.  As  thou  art  a 
being  too  pure  and  exalted  to  pass  through  our 
senses,  thou  art  not  regarded  by  men,  who  have 
debased  their  nature,  and  have  made  themselves 
like  the  beasts  that  perish.  So  infatuated  are 
they,  that  not  withstand  ii>7  they  know  what  is 
wisdom  and  virtue,  which  have  neither  sound, 
nor  colour,  nor  cmell,  nor  taste,  nor  figure,  nor 
•any  other  sensible  quality,  they  can  doubt  of 
thy  existence,  because  thou  art  not  apprehended 
by  the  grosser  organs  of  sense.  Wretches  that 
we  arc !  we  consider  shadows  as  realities,  and 
truth  as  a  phantom.  That  which  is  nothing,  is 
all  to  us ;  and  that  which  is  all,  appears  to  us 
nothing.    What  do  we  see  in  all  nature  but 


thee,  O  my  God !  Thou  and  only  than,  appear. 
est  in  every  thing.  When  I  consider  tbee^  O 
Lord,  I  am  swallowed  up,  and  loet  in  oontenw 
plation  of  thee.  Every  thing  besides  thee,  evea 
my  own  existence,  vanishes  and  disappears  ia 
the  contemplation  of  thee.  I  am  loet  to  mye^ 
and  fall  into  nothing,  when  I  think  oo  thee. 
The  man  who  does  not  see  thee,  has  behdd  imi> 
thing ;  he  who  does  not  taste  thee,  has  a  rehi4 
of  nothing ;  his  being  is  vain,  and  his  life  bat  a 
dream.  Set  up  thyself,  O  Lord,  aet  up  thyself 
that  we  may  behold  thee.  As  wax  conaames 
before  the  fire,  and  as  the  smoke  ia  driven  av^;, 
so  let  thine  enemies  vanish  out  of  thy  pre««iee. 
How  unhappy  is  that  soul  who,  without  tiat 
sense  of  thee,  has  no  God,  no  hope,  no  comfert 
to  support  him!  But  bow  happy  the  man  whe 
searches,  sighs,  and  thirsts  afler  thee !  Bat  hd 
only  is  fully  happy,  on  whom  thou  Ufl^it  ap  tl» 
light  of  thy  countenance,  whoso  tears  tfaon  hmA 
wiped  away,  and  who  enjoys  in  thy  lanng-kind. 
ness  the  completion  of  all  his  desores.  Horn 
long,  how  long,  O  Lord,  shall  I  wait  ior  thai 
day  when  I  shall  possess,  in  thy  precenoe,  foU- 
nesB  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evernoore  ?  O  my 
God,  in  this  pleasing  hope,  my  bonea  Tejtam 
and  cry  out,  Who  is  Uke  unto  thee !  My  heart 
melts  away,  and  my  soul  faints  within  me  whoi 
I  look  up  to  Thee,  who  art  the  God  of  my  li&i 
and  my  portion  to  all  eternity,** 
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mentisque  capadus  alta. 

Oetd  Met.  Lib.  i.  TC 

Of  thoughts  enlarged  and  more  exalted  mind. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  taking  a  solitary  walk 
in  St  Paul's,  1  indulged  my  thoughts  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  certain  analogy  between  that  &fane 
and  the  Christian  church  in  the  largest  sense;. 
The  divine  order  and  economy  ^  the  eat 
seemed  to  be  emblematically  set  forth  by  tfas 
just,,  plain,  and  majestic  architecture  of  the 
other.  And  as  the  one  consists  of  a  ^reat  t«* 
riety  of  parts  united  in  the  same  regular  design, 
according  to  the  truest  art,  and  most  ejcact  pro* 
portion  ;  so  the  other  contains  a  decent  subordi. 
nation  of  members,  various  sacred  institutioBi^ 
sublime  doQtrines,  and  solid  precepts  of  merality 
digested  into  the  same  design,  and  with  an  ad- 
mirable concurrence  tending  to  cme  view,  the 
happiness  and  exaltation  of  human  nature. 

In  the  midst  of  my  contemplation,  1  beh^  a 
fly  upon  one  of  the  pillars ;  and  it  straightway 
came  into  my  head,  that  this  same  fly  was  a 
free-thinker.  For  it  required  some  comprehea. 
sion  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  to  take  in  at  ooe 
view  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  in  order 
to  observe  their  symmetry  and  design.  Bat  to 
the  fly,  whose  prospect  was  confined  to  a  little 
part  of  one  of  the  stones  of  a  single  pillar,  the 
joint  beauty  of  the  whole,  or  the  distinct  use  of 
Its  parts,  were  inconspicuous,  and  nothing  ooaki 
appear  but  small  inequalities  in  the  surface  of 
the  hewn  stone,  which  in  the  view  of  that  in- 
sect seemed  so  many  deformed  rocks  and  pndr- 
pices. 
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The  thoughts  of  a  free-thinker  are  employed 
on  certain  minute  particularities  of  relig-ion, 
the  difficulty  of  a  single  text,  or  the  unaccount- 
ahleness  of  some  step  of  Providence  or  point 
of  doctrine  to  his  narrow  faculties,  without  com- 
prehending  the  scope  and  des^n  of  Christianity, 
the  perfection  to  which  it  raiseth  human  nature, 
the  light  it  hath  shed  abroad  in  the  world,  and 
the  close  connexion  it  hath  as  well  with  the 
eood  of  public  societies,  as  with  that  of  particu- 
nr  persons. 

This  raised  in  me  some  reflections  on  that 
fhune  or  disposition  which  ia  called  *  largeness 
of  mind,*  its  necessity  towards  forming  a  true 
Indgment  of  things,  and  where  the  soul  is  not 
incurably  stintsd  by  nature,  what  are  the  like- 
liest  me&ods  to  give  it  enlargement. 

It  is  evident  that  philosophy  doth  open  and 
enlarge  the  mind,  by  the  general  views  to  which 
men  are  habituateu  in  that  study,  and  by  the 
eontemptalion  of  more  numerous  and  distant 
objectsi  than  fall  within  the  sphere  of  mankind 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  philosophers  judge  of  most  things 
yery  (Ufferently  &om  the  vulgar.  Some  in- 
stances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Thesetetus  of 
Plato,  where  Socrates  makes  the  following  re- 
marks, among  others  of  the  like  nature. 

*  When  a  philosopher  hears  ten  thousand  acres 
mentioned  as  a  great  estate,  he  looks  upon  it  as 
an  inconsiderable  spot,  having  been  used  to 
contemplate  the  whole  globe  of  earth.  Or  when 
be  beholds  a  roan  elated  witli  the  nobility  of 
his  race,  because  he  can  reckon  a  series  of  seven 
rich  ancestors;  the  philosopher  thinks  him  a 
stupid  ignorant  fellow,  whoso  mind  cannot 
reach  to  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  which 
yyoold  show  him  that  we  have  all  innumerable 
ancestors,  among  whom  are  crowds  of  rich  and 
poor,  kings  and  slaves,  Greeks  and  barbarians.* 
Thus  far  Socrates,  who  was  accounted  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  the  heathens,  for  notions  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  Christianity. 

As  all  parts  and  branches  of  philosophy,  or 
speculative  knowledge,  are  useful  in  tliat  re- 
spect, astronomy  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  reme- 
dy a  little  and  narrow  spirit  In  that  science 
there  are  good  reasons  assitrned  to  prove  the  sun 
a  hundred  thousand  times  bigger  than  our  earth, 
and  the  distance  of  the  star's  so  prodigious,  that 
a  cannon-bullet  continuing  in  its  ordinary  rapid 
motion,  would  not  arrive  from 'hence  at  the 
nearest  of  them  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  and 
fifly  thousand  years.  These  ideas  wonderfully 
dilate  and  expand  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  immensity  of  this  distance  that 
shocks  and  overwhelms  the  imagination ;  it  is 
too  big  for  the  grasp  of  a  human  intellect : 
estates,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  vanish  at  its 
presence.  It  were  to  be  wished  a  certain  prince,* 
who  hath  encouraged  the  study  of  it  in  his  sub- 
jects, had  been  himself  a  proficient  in  astrono. 
my.  This  might  have  showed  him  how  mean 
an  ambition  that  was,  which  terminated  in  a 
small  part  of  what  is  itself  but  a  point,  in  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  the  universe  which  lies 
within  our  view. 

But  the  Christian  religion  ennobleth  and  en- 
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largeth  the  mind  beyond  any  other  profession 
or  science  whatsoever.  Upon  that  scheme,  while 
the  earth,  and  the  transient  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  shrink  into  the  narrowest  dimensions,  and 
are  accounted  as  *  the  dust  of  a  balance,  the 
drop  of  a  bucket,  yea,  less  than  nothing,'  the 
intellectual  world  ope^s  wider  to  our  view.  The 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  nature  and  excel- 
lence  of  virtue,  the  <iignity  of  the  human  soul, 
are  displayed  in  the  largest  characters.  The 
mind  of  man  seems  to  adapt  kself  to  the  difl 
ferent  nature  of  its  objects ;  it  is  contracted 
and  debcued  by  being  conversant  in  little  and 
low  things,  and  feels  a  proportionable  enlarge- 
ment arising  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
great  and  sublime  ideas. 

The  greatness  of  things  is  comparative ;  and 
this  does  not  only  hold  in  respect  of  extension 
but  likewise  in  respect  of  dignity,  duration,  and 
all  kinds  of  perflation.  Astronomy  opens  the 
mind,  and  alters  our  judgment,  with  regard  to 
the  magnitude  of  extended  beings  ;  but  Chris- 
tianity produceth  a  universal  greatness  of  soul. 
Philosophy  incrcascth  our  views  in  every  re- 
spect, but  Christianity  extends  them  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  light  of  nature. 

How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate 
upon  earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in 
innumerable  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  differing 
in  glory  and  perfection  !  How  little  must  the 
amusements  of  sense,  and  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  mortal  men,  seem  to  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  so  noble  a  pursuit,  as  the  assimilation 
of  himself  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  proper 
employment  of  every  Christian! 

And  the  improvement  which  grows  from  ha- 
bituating the  mind  to  the  comprehensive  views 
of  religion  must  not  be  thought  wholly  to  re- 
gard the  understanding.  Nothing  is  of  greater 
mrce  to  subdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  to  regulate  the  will.  Whether  a 
man  be  actuated  by  his  passions  or  his  reason, 
these  are  first  wrought  upon  by  some  object, 
which  stirs  the  soul  in  proportion  to  its  appa- 
rent dimensions.  Hence  irreligious  men,  whose 
short  prospects  are  filled  with  earth  and  sense, 
and  mortal  life,  are  invited  by  these  mean  ideas 
to  actions  proportionably  little  and  low.  But  a 
mind,  whose  views  arc  enlightened  and  extended 
by  religion,  is  animated  to  nobler  pursuits  by 
more  sublime  and  remote  objects. 

There  is  not  any  instance  of  weakness  in 
the  free-thinkers  that  raises  m^  indignation 
more,  tlian  their  pretending  to  ridicule  Chris- 
tians, as  men  of  narrow  understandings,  and  to 
pass  themselves  upon  the  world  |br  persons  of 
superior  sense,  and  more  enlarged  views.  But 
I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  man  to  judge  which 
hath  the  nobler  sentiments,  which  tlie  greater 
views ;  he  whose  notions  are  stinted  to  a  few 
miserable  inlets  of  sense,  or  he  whose  senti- 
ments are  raised  above  the  common  taste,  by 
the  anticipation  of  those  delights  which  will 
satiate  the  soul,  when  the  whole  capacity  of  her 
nature  is  branched  out  into  new  faculties  ?  He 
who  looks  for  nothing  beyond  this  short  span 
of  dilation,  or  he  whose  aims  are  co-extended 
with  the  endless  length  of  eternity  ?  He  who 
derives  his  spirit  from  the  elements,  or  he  who 
thinks  it  was  inspired  by  tlic  Almighty  ? 
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Tuesday,  June  2, 1713. 


Q,ua]e  portentum  neque  mililaris 
Daunia  in  latia  alit  esculetia: 
Nee  Jubc  tellus  general,  laonum 
Arida  nutriz. 

Hor.  Lib.  1.  Od.  ixii.  13. 

No  beast,  of  more  potentous  size, 
In  the  Hercinian  forest  lies ;    • 
Nor  fiercer  in  Numidta  bred, 
.With  Cartbege  wer*  in  triumph  led. 

Rtucommon, 

I  QUESTION  not  but  my  coantr^  customers  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  me  complam  that  this  town 
is,  of  late  years,  very  much  infested  with  lions : 
and  will  perhaps,  loqk  upon  it  as  a  strange 
piece  of  news  when  I  assure  them  that  there 
are  many  of  these  beasts  of  prey,  who  walk  our 
streets  m  broad  day -light,  beating  about  from 
coffee-house  to  coffee-house,  and  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  must  acquaint 
my  rural  reader  that  we  polite  men  of  the  town 
give  the  name  of  a  lion  to  any  one  that  is  a 
great  man*s  spy.  And  whereas  I  cannot  dis- 
charge my  office  of  Guardian  without  settinfl^  a 
mark  on  such  a  noxious  animal,  and  cautionmg 
my  wards  against  him,  I  design*  this  whole 
paper  as  an  essay  upon  the  political  lion. 

It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  pf  tinje  to  dis- 
cover  the  reason  of  this  appellation,  but  afler 
many  disquisitions  and  conjectures  on  so  obscure 
a  subject,  I  find  there  are  two  accounts  oP  it 
more  satisfactory  than  the  rest.  In  the  republic 
of  Venice,  which  has  been  always  the  mother 
of  politics,  there  are.  near  the  doge^s  palace 
several  large  figures  of  lions  curiously  wrought 
in  marble,  with  mouths  gaping  in  a  most  enor- 
mous manner.  Those  who  have  a  mind  to  give 
the  state  any  private  intelligence  of  what  passes 
in  the  city,  put  their  hands  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  these  lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  paper  of 
such  private  informations  as  any  way  regard 
the  interest  or  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 
By  this  means  all  the  secrets  of  state  come  out 
of  the  lion*s  mouth.  The  informer  is  concealed ; 
it  is  the  lion  that  tells  every  thing.  In  short, 
there  is  not  a  mismanagement  in  office,  or  a 
murmur  in  conversation,  which  the  lion  does 
not  acquaint  the  government  with.  For  this 
reason,  say  the  learned,  a  spy  is  very  properly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  lion. 

I  must  confess  this  etymology  is  plausible 
enough,  and  I  did  for  some  time  acquiesce  in  it, 
till  about  a  year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a  little 
manuscript  which  sets  this  whole  matter  in  a 
clear  light  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
says  my  author,  the  renowned  Walsingliam 
had  many  spies  in  his  service,  from  whom  the 
government  received  great  advantage.  The 
moat  eminent  among  them  was  the  statesman's 
barber,  whose  surname  was  Lion.  This  fellow 
had  an  admirable  knack  of  fishing,  out  the 
secrets  of  his  customers,  as  they  were  under 
his  hands.  lie  would  rub  and  lather  a  man's 
head,  till  he  had  got  out  every  thin^  that  was 
in  it  He  had  a  certain  snap  in  his  fingers  and 
a  volubility  in  his  tongue,  that  would  engage  a 
man  to  talk  with  him  whether  he  would  or  no. 
B^  this  moans  he  became  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  private  intelligence,  and  so  signalized  him- 


self in  the  capacity  of  a  spy,  that  from  fail 
time  a  master-spy  goes  under  the  name  of  a 
lion. 

Walsingham  had  a  most  excellent  peneCia- 
tion,  and  never  attempted  to  tarn  any  man  iots 
a  lion  whom  he  did  not  see  highlj  qualified 
for  it  when  he  was  in  bis  human  conditioa. 
Indeed  the  Speculative  men  of  those  times  saj 
of  him,  that  he  would  now  and  then  play  thea 
off,  and  expose  them  a  little  unmercifally ;  bsl 
that,  in  my  opinion,  seems  only  good  pcdicy,  fe 
otherwise  they  might  set  up  for  men  sgaia, 
when  they  thought  fit,  and  desert  his  servioa 
But  however,  though  in  that  very  corrupt  age 
he  made  use  of  these  animals,  he  had  a  great  es- 
teem for  true  men,  and  always  exerted  tbs 
highest  generosity  in  offering  them  more,  with- 
out asking  terms  of  them,  and  doing  more  Sat 
them  out  of  mere  respect  for  their  taleati, 
though  against  him,  than  they  could  expect 
from  any  other  minister  whom  they  had  served 
nevei:  so  conspicuously.  This  made  Rafeigk 
(who  profest  himself  bis  opponent)  say  one  day 
to  a  friend,  *Pox  take  this  Walsingham,  ia 
bafides  every  body ;  he  won*t  so  much  as  tet  a 
man  hate  him  in  private.*  True  it  is,  that  by 
the  wanderings,  roarings,  and  lurkings  of  hk 
lions,  he  knew  the  way  to  every  man  breathing, 
who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the  world  itselt  He 
had  lions  rampant  whom  he  used  for  the  service 
of  tlie  church,  and  couchant  who  were  to  Ds 
down  for  the  queen.  They  were  so  much  at 
command,  that  the  couchant  would  act  as  tlis 
rampant,  and  the  rampant  as  couchant,  without 
being  the  least  out  of  countenance,  and  all  this 
with  14  fi)ur.and-twenty  hours.  Walsingham 
had  the  pleasantest  life  in  the  world ;  fw,  by 
the  fbfce  of  his  power  and  intellijgence,  be 
saw  men  as  they  really  were,  and  not  as  the 
world  thought  of  them  :  all  this  was  principally 
brought  about  by  feeding  his  lions  well,  or  keep. 
ing  them  hungry,  according  to  their  different 
constitutions. 

Having  given  this  short,  but  necessary  ac 
count  of  this  statesman  and  his  barber,  whs^ 
like  the  taylor  in  Shakspeare*8  Py ramus  and 
Thysby,  was  a  man  made  as  other  men  an, 
notwithstanding  he  was  a  nominal  Hon,  I  dttQ 
proceed  to  the  description  of  this  strange  spedes 
of  creatures.  Ever  since  the  wise  Ws3siiighafli 
was  secretary  in  this  nation,  our  statesmen  are 
said  to  have  encouraged  the  breed  among  us,  as 
very  well  knowing  that  a  lion  in  our  British 
arms  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  crown,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  fpr  a  government,  in  which 
there  are  soch  a  variety  of  factions  and  in* 
trigues,  to  subsist  without  this  necessary  anims}. 

A  lion,  or  master-spy,  hath  several  jackalb 
under  him,  who  are  his  retailers  in  intcUigeooik 
and  bring  him  in  materials  for  his  report;  hti 
chief  haunt  is  a  coffee-houee,  and  as  his  voice 
is  exceeding  strong,  it  aggravates  the  sound  of 
every  thing  it  repeats^ 

As  the  lion  generally  thirsts  afler  blood,  and 
is  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no  se- 
crets which  he  hunts  afler  with  more  delight, 
than  (hose  that  cut  off  heads,  hang,  draw,  aad 
quarter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  person  who 
becomes  his  prey.  If  he  gets  the  wind  of  ary 
wot6  or  action,  that  may  do  a  man  good,  it  it 
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not  for  his  purpose,  he  quits  the  chace  and  falls 
into  a  more  agreeable  scent 

He  discovers  a  wonderful  sagacity  in  seeking 
afler  his  prey.  He  couches  and  frisks  about  in 
a  thousand  sportful  motions  to  draw  it  within 
his  reach,  and  has  a  particular  way  of  imitating 
the  sound  of  the  creature  whom  he  would  en- 
snare ;  an  artifice  to  be  met  with  in  no  beast 
of  prey,  except  the  hysna  and  the  political  lion. 

You  seldom  see  a  cluster  of  newsmongers 
without  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  them.  Ho  never 
misses  taking  his  stand  within  eor-shot  of  one 
of  those  little  ambitious  men,  who  set  up  for 
orators  in  places  of  public  resort  If  there  is  a 
whispering-hole,  or  any  publicspirited  corner 
in  a  coffee-house,  you  never  fail  of  seeing  a  lion 
couched  upon  his  elbow  in  some  part  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  lion  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  perusal 
of  every  looee  paper  that  lies  in  his  way.  He 
appears  more  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what 
he  reads,  while  he  listens  to  those  who  are  about 
him.  He  takes  up  the  Post-man,  and  snuffs 
the  candle,  that  he  may  hear  the  better  by  it.  I 
have  seen  a  lion  pore  upon  a  single  pdra^aph 
in  an  old  gazette  for  two  hours  together,  if  his 
neighbours  have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

Having  given  a  full  description  of  this  mon- 
ster, for  the  benefit  of  such  innocent  persons  as 
may  fall  into  his  walks,  I  shall  apply  a  word  or 
two  to  tht  lion  himself,  whom  I  would  desire  to 
consider  Uiat  he  b  a  creature  hated  both  by  God 
and  man,  and  regarded  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt  even  by  such  as  make  use  of  him.  Hang- 
men and  executioners  are  necessary  in  a  state, 
and  so  may  the  animal  I  have  been  here  men- 
tioning; but  how  despicable  is  the  wretch  that 
takes  on  him  so  vile  an  employment  ?  There 
is  scarce  a  being  that  would  not  suffer  by  a 
comparison  with  him,  except  that  being  only 
who  acts  the  same  kind  of  part,  and  is  both  the 
temper  and  accuser  of  mankind. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Ironside  has,  within  five  weeks 
last  past,  muzzled  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and 
killed  one.  On  Monday  next  the  skin  of  the 
dead  one  will  be  hung  up  in  terrorem,  at  But- 
ton*8  coffee-house,  over  against  Tom^s,  in  Co- 
vent'Garden.  ■ 
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Ill  vitinm  liborta»  cxcidit,  pt  vim 

Digiium  lego  rcgi.  Hor.  Are  Poet,  vcr,  "iS. 

Its  liU'rly  wa.^  tiirnrd  lo  r.mt! ; 

Such  rage  as  civil  pi)\v7  vvud  lunud  lu  tauie. 

Creech. 

Oxford  is  a  place  which  I  am  more  inquisi- 
tive about  than  even  that  of  my  nativity  ;  and 
when  1  Jiavc  an  account  of  any  sprightly  saying, 
or  risiiin;'  «rcniu8  from  thciu'c,  it  brings  my  own 
youtiiful  day8  into  my  iiiind,  and  throws  mo 
forty  years  back  into  life.  U  i.s  for  tliis  reatton, 
that  I  have  tiioiight  myself  a  little  nc/^loctcd  of 
late  by  Jack  Lizard,  from  wJioin  I  UKod  to  Jicar 
at  Ieai>t  once  a  week.  The  last  p<jst  brought 
me  hiu  excuse,  which  it>,  that  ho  hath  becil 
wholly  taken  up  in  prepaiiiijr  some  exercises 
for  the  Ihoalrc.     llo  lell>  nic  likowi^^c,  that  the 
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talk  there  is  about  a  public  act,  and  that  the 
gay  part  of  the  university  have  great  expecta- 
tion of  a  TerroB-filius,  who  is  to  lash  and  sting 
all  the  world  in  a  satyrical  speech.  Against  the 
great  licence  which  hath  heretofore  been  taken 
in  these  libels,  he  expresses  Jiimself  with  such 
humanity,  as  is  very  unusual  in  a  young  per- 
son, and  ought  to  be  cherished  and  admired. 
For  my  own  part,  I  so  far  agree  with  him,  that 
if  the  university  permits  a  thing,  which  I  think 
much  better  let  alone ;  I  hope  those,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  appoint  a  proper  person  for  that  office, 
will  take  care  tliat  he  utter  nothing  unbecoming 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  christian.  More, 
over,  I  would  have  them  consider  that  their 
learned  body  hath  already  enemies  enough,  who 
are  prepared  to  aggravate  all  irreverent  insinu- 
ations, and  to  interpret  all  oblique  indecencies, 
who  will  triumph  in  such  a  victory,  and  bid  the 
university  thank  herself  for  the  consequences. 

In  my  time  I  remember  the  Terrie-filius 
contented  himself  with  being  bitter  upon  the 
pope,  or  chastising  the  Turk ;  and  raised  a  se- 
rious and  manly  mirth,  and  adapted  to  the 
dignity  of  his  auditory,  by  exposing  the  false 
reasoning  of  the  heretic,  or  ridiculing  the  clum- 
sy pretenders  to  genius  and  politeness.  In  tlie 
jovial  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  wherein 
never  did  more  wit  or  more  ribaldry  abound, 
the  fashion  of  being  arch  upon  all  that  was 
grave,  and  waggish  upon  the  ladies,  crept  into 
oar  scats  of  learning  upon  these  occasions.  This 
was  managed  grossly  and  awkwardly  enough, 
in  a  place  where  the  general  plainness  and  sim. 
plicity  of  manners  could  ill  bear  the  mention 
of  such  crimes,  as  in  courts  and  great  cities  are 
called  bv  the  specious  names  of  air  and  gallant- 
ry. It  IS  to  me  amazing,  that  ever  any  man, 
bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  huma- 
nity,  should  so  for  cast  off  all  shame  and  tender- 
ness, OS  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  thousands, 
and  utter  such  contumelies  as  I  have  read 
and  heard  of.  Let  such  a  one  know  tliat  he  is 
making  fools  merry,  and  wise  men  sick ;  and 
that,  in  the  eye  of  considering  persons,  he  hath 
less  compunction  than  the  common  hangman, 
and  less  shame  than  a  prostitute. 

Infkmy  is  so  cutting  an  evil,  that  most  per- 
sons who  have  any  elevation  of  soul,  think  it 
worse  than  death.  Those  who  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  revenge  it,  often*  pine  away  in 
anguish,  and  loath  their  being ;  and  those  who 
have,  enjoy  no  rest  till  they  have  vengeance.  I 
shall  therefore  make  it  the  business  of  tliis  pa- 
per  to  show  how  base  and  ungenerous  it  is  to 
traduce  tiie  women,  and  how  dangerous  to  ex- 
])06e  men  of  learning  and  character,  who  have 
generally  been  the  subjects  of  these  invectives. 

It  hath  been  ofleii  said,  that  women  seem 
formed  to  sollen  tiie  boisterous  passionts,  and 
tK)oth  the  cures  and  anxieties  to  wiiich  men  are 
ex{)Obed  in  the  many  perplexities  of  life.  That 
having  weaker  bodies,  and  loss  streugtli  of 
mind  tlion  man,  nature  hath  poured  out  her 
charms  U|)on  them,  and  given  them  such  ten- 
derncss  of  heart,  that  tha  most  delicate  delight 
we  receive  from  thorn  is,  in  thinking  them  cn^ 
tircly  ours,  and  under  our  protection.  Accord, 
iiiljly  wo  find,  that,  all  nationy  have  paid  a  decent 
hoiiia^'c  to  thi.i  'vciikci  diid  lovelier  part  of  Iho 
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rational  creation,  in  proportion  to  their  removal 
firom  savageness  and  barbarisin.  Chastity  and 
truth  are  the  only  due  returns  that  they  can 
make  for  this  generous  dispoeition  in  the  nobler 
sex.  For  beauty  is  so  far  from  satisfying  us  of 
itself^  that  whenever  we  think  that  it  is  com- 
raunicated  to  others,  we  behold  it  with  regrret 
and  disdain.  Whoever  therefore  robs  a  woman 
of  her  reputation,  despoils  a  poor  defenceless 
creature  of  all  that  makes  her  valuable,  turns 
her  beauty  into>  loathsomeness,  and  leaves  her 
friendless,  abandoned,  and  undone.  There  are 
many  tempers  so  soft  that  the  least  calumny 
eiyes  them  pains  they  are  not  able  to  bear. 
They  give  themselves  up  to  strange  fears, 
gloomy  reflections,  and  deep  melancholy.  How 
savage  must  he  bo,  who  can  sacrifice  the  quiet 
of  such  a  mind  to  a  transient  burst  of  mirth  ! 
Let  him  who  wantonly  sports  awav  the  peace 
of  a  poor  lady  consider  what  discord  he  sows  in 
families;  how  oflen  he  wrings  the  heart  of  a 
hoary  parent ;  how  oflen  he  rouses  the  fury  of  a 
jealous  husband;  how  he  extorts  from  the 
abused  woman  curses,  perhaps  not  unheard, 
apd  poured  out  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul ! 
What  weapons  hath  she  wherewith  to  repel 
such  an  outrage  !  How  shall  she  oppose  her 
soflness  and  imbecility  to  the  hardened  fore- 
head of  a  coward  who  hath  trampled  upon 
weakness  that  could  not  resist  him !  to  a  buf- 
foon, who  hath  slandered  innocence  to  raise  the 
laughter  of  fools !  who  hath  *  scattered  fire- 
brands,  arrows,  and  deaths,  and  said,  am  I  not 
m  sport!* 

Irreverent  reflections  upon  men  of  learning 
and  note,  if  their  character  be  sacred,  do  great 
disservice  to  religion,  and  betray  a  vile  mind 
in  the  author.  I  have  therefore  always  thought 
with  indignation  upon  that  *  accuser  of  the  bre- 
thren,* the  famous  antiquary,*  whose  employ- 
ment it  was  for  several  years,  to  rake  up  all  the 
ill-natured  stories  that  had  ever  been  fastened 
upon  celebrated  men,  and  transmit  tliem  to  pos- 
terity with  cruel  industry,  and  malicious  joy. 
Though  the  good  men,  ill-used,  may  out  of  a 
meek  and  Christian  disposition,  so  far  subdue 
their  natural  resentment,  as  to  neglect  and  for- 
give;  yet  the  inventors  of  such  calumnies  will 
find  generous  persons,  whose  bravery  of  mind 
makes  them  think  themselves  proper  instru- 
ments  to  chastise  such  insolence.  And  I  have 
in  my  time,  more  than  once  known  the  disci- 
pline of  the  blanket  administered  to  the  offen- 
ders, and  all  their  slanders  answered  by  that 
kind  nf  syllogism  which  the  ancient  Romans 
called  the  argumentum  bacilHnum. 

I  have  less  compassion  for  men  of  sprightly 
parts  and  genim,  whose  characters  are  played 
upon,  because  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
revenge  themselves  tenfold.  But  I  think  of  all 
the  classes  of  mankind,  they  are  the  most  par- 
donable if  they  pay  the  slanderer  in  his  own 
coin.  For  their  names  being  already  blazed 
abroad  in  the  world,  the  least  blot  thrown  upon 
them  is  displayed  far  and  wide ;  and  they  have 
this  sad  privilege  above  the  men  in  obscurity, 
that  the  dishonour  travels  as  far  as  tlieir  fame. 

•  Anthony  Wood,  author  of  the  Athen©  Oxonipnsisi, 
a  vahinhlo  collection  of  the  lives  of  writers  and  bishops 
•ducatcd  at  Oxford,  3  vols,  folio,  1G91. 


To  be  even  therefore  with  their  enemjttkf 
are  but  too  apt  to  diffuse  his  infamy  u^u 
their  own  reputation;  and  perhaps  trinniph  it 
secret,  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  anb 
his  name  the  scoff  and  derision  of  after4g« 
This,  I  say,  they  are  too  apt  to  da  For  k» 
times  they  resent  the  exposing  of  their  liltk  i( 
fectations  or  slips  in  writmg,  as  much  is  vooiA 
upon  their  honour.  The  first  are  trifles  tb^ 
should  laugh  away,  but  the  latter  deserrestiieir 
utmost  severity. 

I  must  confess  a  warmth  against  the  Voficfr 
eries  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  psfSt 
as  they  have  so  many  circumstances  to  agp- 
vate  their  ^uilt  A  license  for  a  man  to  suad 
up  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  m  a  gnu 
decent  habit,  and  audaciously  vent  his  oblqni 
against  the  doctors  of  our  church,  and  dineton 
of  our  young  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy,  ■ 
their  hearing  and  before  their  eyes:  to  tfanr 
calumnies  upon  poor  defenceless  women,  vi 
offend  their  ears  with  nauseous  ribaldzyifll 
name  their  naniea  at  length  in  a  public  tbain, 
when  a  queen  is  upon  the  thrnie:  raeii li- 
cense as  this  never  yet  gained  grooiid  iiwr 
playhouses;  and  I  hope  will  not  needikvli 
forbid  it  Were  I  to  advise  in  this  Biitt»,  I 
should  represent  to  the  orator  how  noWc  i  W 
there  lay  befbre  him  for  panepric;  whit 
happy  opportunitv  he  had  of  doine  jo***" 
the  great  men  who  once  were  of  uit  &■* 
body,  or  now  shine  forth  in  it ;  nor  shooM  !»•■ 
gleet  to  insinuate  the  advantages  he  wi^p" 
pose  by  gaining  their  friendship,  whose  wijrt, 
by  a  contrary  treatment,  he  will  be  inngii" 
either  not  to  know,  or  to  envy.  This  wi^  •* 
cue  the  name  fVom  scandal;  and  if,  u  itMg|^ 
this  performance  turned  solely  uponiMtten* 
wit  and  learning,  it  might  have  the  hoooorrf 
being  one  of  the  first  productions  of  the  mif*' 
ficent  printing  house  just  erected  at  OifcH. 

This  paper  is  written  with  a  design  to  ■» 
my  journey  to  Oxford  agreeaUe  to  me,  wbeie  1 
design  to  be  at  the  Public  Act  If  mj  adyi«" 
neglected,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  insert  in* 
Guardian  whatever  the  men  of  lettcri  aM.?" 
nius  transmit  to  me,  in  their  own  ^i**^?**?*' 
and  I  hereby  promise  that  I  myself  wiD  o*' 
my  pen  in  defence  of  all  injured  women. 


No.  73.] 


Thursday,  J*M  i^'^^^' 


In  amore  hcc  insuot  omnia.  .  .  , 

TV.  EaB.Aeli.Sti. 

All  these  things  are  inseparable  from  to^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  that  tb«« 
come  so  many  letters  to  me,  wherein  I  •«  PJ 
rents  make  love  for  their  children,  and,  t"thi» 
any  manner  of  regard  to  the  season  of  mj» 
the  respective  interests  of  their  P^'f®"/'-^ 
of  their  future  happiftess  by  the  rates rf«* 
nary  commerciR  When  a  man  falls  m  ww" 
some  families,  they  use  hira  as  if  his  hnd» 
mortgaged  to  them,  and  he  cannot  **■*£ 
himself,  b«t  by  reaUy  making  it  the  ^^^ 

I  in  an  unreasonable  settlement,  or  "'f^; 

I  what  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  oifate  rtae*^ 


^ 
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These  eztortionen  are  of  all  others  the  raost 
cruel,  and  the  sharks,  who  prej  upon  the  inad- 
'vertency  of  young  heirs,  are  more  pardonable 
than  those  who  trespass  upon  the  good  opinion 
«if  those  who  treat  with  them  upon  the  foot  of 
choice  and  respect  The  following  letters  may 
place  in  the  reader's  view  uneasiness  of  this 
sort,  which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  un- 
^ter  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  my  cor- 
irespondents. 

*  To  Nestor  Ironndey  Esquire. 
*  From  a  certain  toion  in  Cumberland^  May  21. 

*  ViNEaABiiB  Sir, — ^It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  universal  satisfaction  your  precautions  give 
in  a  country  so  far  north  as  ours;  and  indeed  it 
ipere  impertinent  to  expatiate  in  a  case  that  is 
by  no  means  particular  to  ourselves,  all  man- 
lund  who  wish  well  to  one  another,  being  equally 
ooncemed  in  their  success.  However,  as  all  na- 
tions have  not  the. genius,  and  each  particular 
man  has  his  different  views  and  taste,  we  north- 
ems  cannot  but  acknowledge  our  obligations  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  for  your  matrimonial 
precautions,  which  we  more  immediately  are 
interested  in.  Our  climate  has- ever  been  re- 
corded as  friendly  to  the  continuation  of  our 
kind;  and  the  ancient  histories  are  not  more 
Icdl  of  their  Groths  and  Vandals,  that  in  swarms 
oversprfliii  all  Europe,  than  modem  story  of  its 
Yorkshire  hostlers  and  attorneys,  who  are  re- 
markably  eminent  and  beneficial  in  every  mar- 
ket-town, and  most  inns  of  this  kingdom.  I 
•hall  not  hero  presume  to  enter,  witli  the  an- 
cient sages,  into  a  particular  reasouing  upon 
the  case,  as  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  cold 
temper  of  the  air,  or  the  particular  constitutions 
of  the  persons,  or  both ;  from  the  fashionable 
want  of  artifice  in  the  women,  and  their  entire 
Mitia&ction  in  one  conquest  only,  or  the  happy 
ignorance  in  the  men,  of  those  southern  vices 
which  effeminate  mankind. 

*  From  this  encomium,  I  do  not  question  but 
hy  this  time  you  infer  me  happy  already  in  the 
le|ral  possession  of  some  fkir  one,  or  in  a  proba- 
ble way  of  being  so.  But  alas!  neither  is  my 
case,  and  from  the  cold  damp  which  this  minute 
eeizes  upon  my  heart,  I  presage  never  will.— 
What  shall  I  do?  To  complain  here  is  to  talk 
to  winds,  or  mortals  as  regardless  as  they.  The 
tempestuous  storms  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, are  not  more  relentless,  or  the  crags  more 
deaf^  than  the  old  gentleman  is  to  my  sighs  and 
prayers^  The  lovely  Pastorella  indeed  hears 
end  gently  sighs,  but  it  is  only  to  increase  my 
tortures ;  she  is  too  dutifiil  to  disobey  a  father ; 
and  I  neither  able,  nor  forward,  to  receive  her 
l^  an  act  of  disobedience. 

*  As  to  myself,  my  humour,  until  this  acci- 
dent  to  ruffle  it,  has  ever  been  gay  and  thought- 
less, perpetually  toying  amongst  the  women, 
dancing  briskly,  and  singing  sofUy.  For  I  take 
it,  more  men  miscarry  amongst  them  for  hav- 
ing too  much  than  too  littlc\nderstanding. — 
Pastorella  seems  willing  to  relieve  me  from  my 
frights ;  and  hy  her  constant  carriage,  by  ad- 
mitting my  visits  at  all  hours,  has  convinced  all 
hereabouts  of  my  happiness  with  her,  and  occa- 
aionsd  a  total  defection  amongst  her  former  lo- 


vers, to  my  infinite  contentment  Ah !  Mr.  Iron- 
side, could  you  but  see  in  a  calm  evening  the 
profnsion  of  case  and  tenderness  betwixt  us! 
The  murmuring  river  that  glides  gently  by,  the 
cooing  turtles  in  the  neighbouring  groves,  are 
harsh  compared  to  her  more  tuneful  voice.  The 
happy  pair,  first  joined  in  Paradise,  not  more 
enamoured  walked !  more  sweetly  loved !  But 
alas!  what  is  all  this!  an  imaginary  joy,  in 
which  we  trifle  away  our  precious  time,  with- 
out coming  together  for  ever.  That  must  de- 
pend upon  the  old  gentleman,  who  sees  I  can- 
not live  without  his  daughter,  and  knows  I 
cannot,  upon  his  terms,  be  ever  happy  with  her. 
I  beg  of  you  to  send  for  us  all  up  to  town  to- 
gether, that  we  may  be  heard  before  you  (for 
we  all  agree  in  a  deference  to  your  judgment) 
upon  these  heads,  Whether  the  authority  of  a 
father  should  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  li- 
berty of  a  free-born  English  woman  ? 

*  Whether,  if  you  think  fit  to  take  the  old 
gentleman  into  your  care,  the  daughter  may 
not  choose  her  lover  for  her  Guardian  ? 

*  Whether  all  parents  are  not  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  just  passions  of  their  children,  when 
grown  up,  as  well  as  food  and  raiment  in  their 
tender  years  7 

*  These  and  such  points  being  unsettled  in 
the  world,  are  cause  of  great  distraction,  and  it 
would  be  worthy  your  great  age  and  experience, 
to  consider  them  distinctly  for  the  benefit  of 
domestic  life.  All  which,  most  venerable  Nes- 
tor, is  humbly  submitted  by  all  your  northern 
friends,  as  welPas  your  most  obedient,  and  de- 
voted humble  servant,         PASTOR  FIDO.' 

*  Mr.  Ironside, — We  who  subscribe  this,  are 
man  and  wife,  and  have  been  so  these  fifteen 
years  :  but  you  must  know  we  have  quarrelled 
twice  a  day  ever  sinc^  we  came  together,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  very  tender  regard  for 
one  another.  We  observe  this  habitual  dispu- 
tation has  an  ill  effect  upon  our  children,  and 
they  lose  their  respect  towards  us  from  this 
jangling  of  ours.  We  lately  entered  into  an 
agreement,  that  from  that  time  forward,  when 
either  should  fall  into  passion^  the  party  angry 
should  go  into  another  room,  and  write  a  note 
to  the  other  by  one  of  the  children,  and  the  per- 
son writ  to,  right  or  wrong,  beg  pardon ;  be- 
cause the  writing  to  avoid  passion,  is  in  itself 
an  act  of  kindness.  This  little  method,  with 
the  smiles  of  the  messengers,  and  other  name- 
less incidents  in  the  management  of  this  cor- 
respondence with  the  next  room,  has  produced 
inexpressible  delight,  made  our  children  and 
servants  cheerful  under  our  care  and  protec- 
tion, and  made  us  ourselves  sensible  of  a  thou- 
sand good  qualities  we  now  see  in  each  other, 
which  could  not  before  shine  out,  because  of 
our  mutual  impatience.  Your  humble  servants, 

'PHILIP  AND  MARY. 

*P.  S.  Since  the  above,  my  wife  has  gone  out 
of  the  room,  and  writes  word  by  Billy,  that  she 
would  have  in  the  above  letter,  the  words  "jan- 
gling of  ours,"  changed  into  the  words,  "  these 
our  frequent  debates."  I  allow  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  desire  you  would  understand  accord- 
ingly, that  we  never  jangled,  but  went  into  fre- 
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queut  debates,  which  were  always  held  in  aconi' 
mitlee  of  the  whole  house.* 

'  To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esquire. 

'Sagacious  Sir, — ^We  married  nen  reckon 
ourselves  under  your  ward,  as  well  as  those  who 
live  in  a  less  re^ar  condition.  You  must 
know,  I  have  a  wife,  who  is  one  of  those  good 
women  who  are  vever  very  angry,  or  very  much 
pleased.  My  dear  is  ratlier  inclined  to  the 
former,  and  will  walk  about  in  soliloquy,  drop- 
ping sentences  to  herself  of  management,  say- 
ing "  she  will  say  nothing,  but  she  knows  when 
her  head  is  laid  what — ^*  and  the  rest  of  that 
kind  of  half  expressions.  I  am  never  inquisi- 
tive to  know  what  is  her  grievance,  because  I 
know  it  is  only  constitution.  I  call  her  by  the 
kind  appellation  of  My  Gentle  Murmur,  and  I 
am  so  used  to  hear  her,  that  I  believe  I  could 
not  sleep  without  it  It  would  not  be  amiss  if 
you  communicated  this  to  the  public,  that  many 
who  think  their  wives  angry,  may  know  they 
are  only  not  pleased,  and  that  very  many  come 
into  this  world,  and  go  out  of  it  at  a  very  good 
old  age,  without  having  ever  been  much  trans- 
ported with  joy  or  grief  in  their  whole  lives. 
Your  humble  servant, 

•  ARTHUR  SMOOTH.' 

*■  Most  venkraulb  Nestor, — I  am  now  three 
and  twenty,  and  in  the  utmost  perplexity  how  to 
behave  myself  towards  a  gentleman  whom  my 
father  has  admitted  to  visit  me  as  a  lover.  I 
plainly  perceive  my  father  designs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  passion  towards  me,  and  require 
terms  of  him  which  will  make  him  fly  oif.  I 
have  orders  to  be  cold  to  him  in  all  my  beha- 
viour ;  but  if  you  insert  this  letter  in  the  Guar- 
dian, he  will  know  that  distance  is  constrained. 
I  love  him  better  than  life,  am  satisfied  with 
the  offer  he  has  made,  and  desire  him  to  stick 
to  it,  that  he  may  not  hereafter  think  he  has 

{mrchased  me  too  dear.    My  mother  knows  I 
ove  him,  so  that  my  &ther  must  comply.  Your 
thankful  ward,  SUSANNA 

*  P.  S.  I  give  my  service  to  him,  and  desire 
the  settlement  may  be  such  as  shows  I  have  ro^ 
thoughts  fixed  upon  my  happiness  in  being  his 
wife  rather  than  his  widow.* 
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Friday^  June  5,  1713. 


Magne  Parens,  sancta  quam  majestate  verendus) 

Buchan. . 

Great  Parent  I  Igjfw  majestic !  bow  adorable  I 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  preferring  this 
letter,  and  the  extract  following,  to  any  thing 
else  which  I  could  possibly  insert. 

*  Cambridge,  May  31. 

*  Sir, — ^You  having  been  pleased  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  you  conceived  excellent  in  some 
of  our  English  divines,  I  have  here  presumed  to 
send  a  specimen,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
may,  for  acuteness  of  judgment,  ornament  of 


speech,  and  true  sublime,  compare  with  any  of 
the  choicest  writings  of  the  ancient  frthen  or 
doctors  of  the  church,  who  lived  neazest  to  tbs 
apostles*  times.  The  subject  ii  no  leas  tfau 
that  of  God  himself;  and  the  design,  besidaB 
doing  some  honour  to  our  own  nation,  is  Is 
show  by  a  fresh  example,  to  what  a  height  aad 
strength  of  thought  a  person,  who  appears  not 
to  be  oy  nature  endued  with  the  qnickeii  parts, 
may  arrive,  through  a  sincere  and  steady  prae- 
tice  of  the  Ciiristian  rcKgion ;  I  mean,  as  taught 
and  administered  in  the  church  of  England: 
which  will,  at  the  same  time,  prove  that  (he 
force  of  spiritual  assistance  is  not  at  all  abated 
by  length  of  time,  or  the  iniquity  of  mankind; 
but  that  if  men  were  not  wanting  to  themsehvi, 
and  (as  our  excellent  author  sp^ks)  ooold  bol 
be  persuaded  to  conform  to  our  church's  lalo^ 
they  might  still  live  as  the  primitive  Cliri^iaH 
did,  and  come  short  of  none  of  those  emineit 
saints  for  virtue  and  holiness.  The  aotfaor  (haa 
whom  this  collection  is  made,  is  bishop  Beie- 
ridge,  vol.  ii.  serm.  1.  PHILOTHEUSw* 

« 

In  treating  upon  that  passage  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  where  Moses  being  ordered  to  lead  tba 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Eg^t,  he  asked  God 
what  name  he  should  mention  him  by  to  that 
people,  in  order  to  dispose  them  to  owy  him ; 
and  God  answered,  ^  I  Am  that  I  Am  ;**  and 
bade  him  tell  them,  ^*  I  Am  hath  sen^^me  uafo 
you;"  the  admirable*  author  thus  discooms: 
^Grod  having  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to 
us  under  this  name  or  title,  **  I  Am  that  I  Am," 
he  thereby  suggests  to  us,  that  he  would  not 
have  us  apprehend  of  him,  as  of  any  particubr 
or  limited  being,  but  as  a  being  in  general,  m 
the  Being  of  all  beings ;  who  giveth  being  to^ 
and  therefore  exercises  authority  over,  all  thmgs 
in  the  world.  He  did  not  answer  Moees,  ■*  I  an 
the  great,  the  living,  the  true,  the  everlasting 
God,"  he  did  not  say,  **  I  am  the  almighty  e»> 
ator,  preserver,  and  governor,  of  the  whob 
world,**  but** I  Am  that  I  Am:**  intimating, 
that  if  Moses  desired  such  a  name  of  God  as 
might  fully  describe  his  nature  as  in  itself^  that 
is  a  thing  impossible,  there  being  no  words  to  be 
found  in  any  lan^fuage,  whereby  to  express  the 
glory  of  an  infinite  being,  especially  so  as  that 
finite  creatures  should  be  able  fully  to  oooceive 
it  Yet,  however,  in  tliese  words  he  is  i^eased 
to  acquaint  us  what  kind  of  thoughts  he  wodd 
have  us  entertain  of  him,  inscmiach,  that  ooeU 
we  but  rightly  apprehend  what  is  couched  un- 
der, and  intended  by  them,  we  should  doubtieas 
have  as  high  and  true  conceptions  of  God  as  it 
is  possible  for  creatures  to  have.*— ^"The  answer 
given  suggests  farther  to  us  these  following  no. 
tions  of  ihc  most  high  God.  *  First,  that  he  is 
one  being,  existing  in  and  of  himself :  his  unity 
is  implied  in  that  he  saith,  *^  I  ;**  his  existence 
in  that  he  saith,  ^  I  Am  ;**  his  existence  in  and 
of  himself,  in  that  he  saith,  **I  Am  that  I  Am,*" 
that  is,  **  I  am  in  and  of  myself,**  not  rcceiviif 
any  thing  from,  nor  depending  upon  any  other. 

^The  same  expression  im^ies,  that  as  God 

is  only  one,  so  that  he  is  a  roost  pure  and  simple 
being ;  for  here,  we  see,  he  admits  nothing  into 
the  manifestation  of  himself  but  pure 
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saying,  "  I  Am  that  I  Am,"  that  is,  being  itself, 
without  any  mixture  or  composition.  And  there- 
fore we  must  not  conceive  of  God,  as  made  up 
of  several  parts,  or  faculties,  or  ingredients,  but 
only  as  one  who  **  is  that  he  is,**  and  whatsoever 
is  in  him  is  himself:  And  although  we  read  of 
several  properties  attributed  to  him  in  scripture, 
as  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  Slc»  we  must  not 
apprehend  them  to  be  several  powers,  habits,  or 
qaalities,  as  they  are  in  us ;  for  as  they  are  in 
God,  they  are  neither  distinguished  from  one 
another,  nor  from  his  nature  or  essence,  in  whom 
tliey  are  said  to  be.  In  whom,  I  say,  they  are 
said  to  be  :  for  to  speak  properly,  they  are  not 
in  him,  but  are  his  very  essence,  or  nature  it- 
self; which  acting  severally  upon  several  ob- 
jects, seems  to  us  to  act  from  several  properties 
or  perfections  in  him;  whereas, all  the  dificr- 
once  is  only  in  our  different  apprehensions  of 
the  same  thing.  God  in  himself  is  a  most  sim- 
ple and  pure  act,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any 
thing  in  him,  but  what  is  that  most  simple  and 
pure  act  itself;  which  seeing  it  bringeth  upon 
every  creature  what  it  deserves,  we  conceive  of 
it  as  of  several  divine  perfections  in  the  same 
Almighty  Being.  Whereas  God,  whose  imder- 
etanding  is  infinite  as  himself,  doth  not  appre- 
hend himself  under  the  distinct  notions  of  wis. 
dom,  or  goodness,  or  justice,  or  the  like,  but  only 
as  Jehovah :  And  tncrcfore,  in  this  place,  he 
doth  not  say,  **  I  am  wise,  or  just,  or  good,*'  but 
simply,  *•  I  Am  that  I  Am.**  * 

Having  thus  offered  at  something  towards 
the  explication  of  the  first  of  these  mysterious 
sayings  in  the  answer  God  made  to  Moses, 
when  he  designed  to  encourage  him  to  lead  bis 
people  out  of  Egypt,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the 
other,  whereby  God  calls  himself  absolutely  "  I 
Am.**  Ck)ncerning  which  he  takes  notice,  *  tliat 
though  **  I  Am**  be  c9mmonly  a  verb  of  the 
first  person,  yet  it  is  here  used  as  a  noun  sub. 
stantive,  or  proper  name,  and  is  the  nominative 
case  to  another  verb  of  the  third  person  in  these 
words,  "  I  Am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.*'  A 
strange  expression !  But  when  God  speaks  of 
himself,  he  cannot  be  confined  to  grammar, 
rules,  being  infinitely  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  languages  in  the  world.  Ajid  there. 
fore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  he  would  reveal 
hlitiself,  he  goes  out  of  our  common  way  of 
speaking  one  to  another,  and  cxpresseth  him- 
self  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  and  such  as 
is  suitable  and  proper  to  his  own  nature  and 
glory. 

*  Hence,  therefore,  as  when  he  speaks  of  him- 
self and  his  own  eternal  essence,  he  saith,  "  I 
Am  that  I  Am  ;**  so  when  he  speaks  of  himself, 
with  reference  to  his  creatures,  and  especially 
to  his  people,  he  saith,  "  I  Am.*'  He  doth  not 
say,  "I  am  their  light, their  life,  their  guide, 
their  strength,  or  tower,**  but  only  "  I  Am  :** 
He  sets  as  it  were  his  hand  to  a  blank,  that  his 
people  may  write  under  it  what  they  please  that 
18  good  for  them.  As  if  he  should  say,  "  Are 
they  weak  ?  I  am  Strength.  Are  they  poor  ? 
I  am  Riclies.  Are  they  in  trouble?  I  am  Com- 
ibrt.  Are  tliey  sick  ?  I  am  Health.  Are  they 
•dying  7  I  am  Life.  Have  they  nothing  7  I  am 
All  Things.     I  am  Wisdom  and  Power,  I  am 


Justice  and  Mercy.  I  am  Grace  and  Goodness, 
I  am  Glory,  Beauty,  Holiness,  Eminency,  Su- 
pereminency,  Perfection,  All-sufficiency,  Eter- 
nity, Jehovah,  I  Am.  Whatsoever  is  suitable 
to  their  nature,  or  convenient  for  them  in  their 
several  conditions,  that  I  am.  Whatsoever  is 
amiable  in  itself,  or  desirable  unto  them,  that  I 
am.  Whatsoever  is  pure  and  holy ;  whatsoever 
is  great  or  pleasant ;  whatsoever  is  good  or 
needful  to  make  men  happy ;  that  I  am.**  So 
that,  in  short,  God  here  represents  himself  unto 
us  as  a  universal  good,  and  leaves  us  to  make 
the  application  of  it  to  ourselves,  according  to 
our  several  wants,  capacities,  and  desires,  by 
saying  only  in  general, "  I  Am.*' 

Again,  page  27,  he  thus  discourses :  '  There 
is  more  solid  joy  and  comfort,  more  real  delight 
and  satisfaction  of  mind,  in  one  single  thought 
of  God,  rightly  formed,  than  all  the  riches,  and 
honours,  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  put  them 
all  together,  are  able  to  afibrd. — ^Let  us  then  call 
in  all  our  scattered  thoughts  from  all  things 
here  below,  and  raise  them  up  and  unite  them 
all  to  the  most  high  God ;  apprehending  him 
under  the  idea,  image,  or  likeness  of  any  thing 
else,  but  as  infinitely  greater,  and  higher,  and 
better  than  all  things  ;  as  one  existing  m  and  of 
himself,  and  giving  cssenge  and  existence  to  all 
things  in  the  world  besides  himself;  as  one  so 
pure  and  simple  that  there  is  nothing  in  him 
but  himself,  but  essence  and  being  itself;  as  one 
so  infinite  and  omnipotent,  that  wheresoever 
any  thing  else  is  in  the  whole  world,  tliere  he 
is,  and  beyond  tiie  world,  where  nothing  else  is, 
there  all  things  are,  because  he  is  there,  as  one 
so  wise,  so  knowing,  so  omniscient,  that  he  at 
this  very  moment,  and  always,  sees  what  all 
the  angels  are  doing  in  heaven ;  what  all  the 
fowls  are  doing  in  the  air ;  what  all  the  fishes 
are  doing  in  the  waters ;  what  all  the  devils  are 
doing  in  hell ;  what  all  the  men  and  beasts,  and 
the  very  insects,  are  doing  upon  earth ;  as  one 
so  powerful  and  onmipotent,  that  he  can  do 
whatsoever  he  will,  only  by  willing  it  should  be 
done  ;  as  one  so  greiEit,  so  good,  so  glorious,  so 
immutable,  so  transcendent,  so  infinite,  so  in- 
comprehensible,  so  eternal,  what  shall  I  say  7  so 
Jehovah,  that  the  more  we  think  of  him,  the 
more  we  admire  him,  the  more  we  adore  hin], 
the  more  we  love  him,  the  more  we  may  and 
dught ;  our  highest  conceptions  of  him  being 
as  much  beneath  him,  as  our  greatest  services 
come  short  of  what  we  owe  him. 

*  Seeing  therefore  we  cannot  think  of  God  so 
highly  as  he  is,  let  us  think  of  him  as  highly 
OS  we  can  :  and  for  that  end  let  us  ^et  above 
ourselves,  and  above  the  world,  and  raise  up  our 
thoughts  higher  and  higher,  and  higher  still, 
and  wlien  we  have  got  them  up  as  high  as  pos- 
sibly we  can,  let  us  apprehend  a  Being  infinitely 
higher  than  the  highest  of  them ;  and  then  find- 
ing  ourselves  at  a  loss,  amazed,  confounded  at 
such  an  infinite  height  of  infinite  perfections, 
let  us  fiill  down  in  humblq  and  hearty  desires 
to  be  freed  from  those  dark  prisons  wherein  we 
are  now  immured,  that  we  may  take  our  flight 
into  eternity,  and  there  (through  the  merits  of 
our  blessed  Saviour)  sec  this  infinite  Being  face 
to  face,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever.* 
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Hie  eft,  aut  nusquam,  quod  qii»rimas. 

Hor.  ijb.  1.  Ep.  ZTii.  39. 

—  Here,  or  no  where,  we  may  hope  to  find 
What  we  desire.  Crttek. 

This  paper  shall  consist  of  extracts  from  two 
ipreat  divines,  but  of  very  diflfcrent  genius.  The 
one  is  to  be  admired  for  convincing  the  under- 
standing, the  other  for  inflaming  the  heart  The 
former  urges  us  in  this  plain  and  forcible  man- 
ner to  an  inquiry  into  religion,  and  practising 
its  precepts. 

•Suppose  the  world  began  some  time  to  be; 
it  must  either  be  made  by  counsel  and  design, 
that  is,  produced  by  some  being  that  knew  what 
it  did,  that  did  contrive  it  and  frame  it  as  it  is ; 
which  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  a  being  that  is  in- 
finitely good,  and  wise,  and  powerful,  might  do: 
but  this  is  to  own  a  Groid.  Or  else  the  matter  of 
•  it  being  supposed  to  have  been  always,  and  in 
continual  motion  afnd  tumult,  it  at  last  happened 
to  GiU  into  this  order,  and  the  parts  of  matter, 
after  various  agitations,  were  at  length  entan- 
gled and  knit  together  in  this  order,  in  which 
W8  see  the  world  to  be.  But  can  any  man  think 
this  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  in  the  infinite 
▼ariety  which  is  in  the  world,  all  things  should 
happen  by  chance,  as  well,  and 'as  orderly,  as 
the  greatest  wisdom  could  have  contrived  them  ^ 
Whoever  can  believe  this,  must  do  it  with  his 
will,  and  not  with  his  understanding. 

*  Supposing  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
principles  of  religion  were  equal,  yet  the  danger 
and  hazard  is  so  unequal,  as  would  sway  a  pru- 
dent man  to  the  affirmative.  Suppose  a  man 
believe  there  is  no  God,  nor  life  afler  this,  and 
suppose  he  be  in  the  right,  but.  not  certain  that 
he  is  (for  that  I  am  sure  in  this  case  is  impossi- 
ble) ;  all  the  advantage  he  hath  by  this  opinion 
relates  only  to  this  world  and  this  present  time ; 
for  he  cannot  be  the  better  for  it  when  he  is  not. 
Now  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  him  in  this 
life  7  He  shall  have  the  more  liberty  to  do  what 
he  pleaseth ;  that  is,  it  furnisheth  him  with  a 
stronger  temptation  to  be  intemperate,  and  lust- 
fill,  and  unjust,  that  is,  to  do  those  things  which 
prejudice  his  body,  and  his  health,  which  cloud 
Lis  reason,  and  darken  his  understanding,  which 
will  make  him  enemies  in  the  world,  will  bring 
him  into  danger.  So  that  it  is  no  advantage  to 
any  man  to  be  vicious ;  and  yet  this  is  the  great- 
«8t  use  that  is  made  of  atheiRtical  principles;  to 
comfort  men  in  their  vicious  courses.  But  if 
thou  hast  a  mind  to  be  virtuous,  and  temperate, 
and  just,  the  belief  of  the  principles  of  religion 
will  be  no  obstaiBlc,  but  a  furtherance  to  thee  in 
this  course.  All  the  advantage  a  man  can  hope 
for,  by  disbelieving  the  principles  of  religion,  is 
to  escape  trouble  and  persecution  in  this  world, 
which  may  happen  to  him  upon  account  of  reli- 
gion.  But  supposing  there  he  a  God,  and  a  life 
afler  this ;  then  what  a  vast  difference  is  there 
of  the  consequences  of  these  opinions !  As 
much  as  between  finite  and  infinite,  time  and 
eternity. 

•  To  persuade  men  to  believe  the  scriptures,  I 
only  offer  this  to  men's  consideration:  If  there 
be  a  God,  whose  providence  governs  the  world. 


and  all  the  creatures  in  it,  is  it  not  reasooiyeto 
think  that  he  hath  a  particular  care  of  iM&,tfae 
noblest  part  of  this  visible  mrld  7  And  9tm^ 
he  hath  made  them  capable  of  etenial  dnntiaB, 
that  he  hath  provided  for  their  etamalbappmoi^ 
and  Bufiiciently  revealed  to  them  Che  waj  to  i^ 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it !  Nov  hi 
any  man  produce  any  book  in  the  world,  list 
pretends  to  be  from  God,  and  to  do  this,  tbt  fit 
the  matter  of  it  is  so  worthy  of  God,  the  dee. 
trines  whereof  are  so  usefiil,  and  the  precepliM 
reasonable,  and  the  arguments  so  powerfbl,  ds 
truth  of  all  which  was  confirmed  by  so  wof 
great  and  unquestionable  miracles,  the  rdniBi 
of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  postflritj  ■ 
public  and  authentic  reccnrds,  written  by  ^oa 
who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  tbej 
wrote,  and  tree  from  suspicion  of  any  mv\6f 
interest  and  design;  let  any  produce  a  book 
like  to  this,  in  all  these  respects ;  and  wUd, 
over  and  besides,  hath,  by  the  power  and  m- 
sonableness  of  the  doctrines  contained  ia  it,  pn- 
vailed  so  miraculously  in  the  world,  hy  stik 
and  inconsiderable  means,  in  opposition  to  ifi 
the  wit  and  power  of  the  world,  and  under  neb 
discooragements  as  no  other  religion  wu  cm 
assaulted  with ;  let  any  man  bring  forth  neh  t 
book,  and  he  hath  my  leave  to  believe  it  as  an 
as  the  Bible.  But  if  there  be  none  such,  u  In 
well  assured  there  is  not,  then  every  one  tkt 
thinks  God  hath  revealed  himself  to  nien,oi{|k 
to  embrace  and  entertain  the  doctriae  of  thi 
holy  scriptures,  as  revealed  by  God. 

*  And  now  having  presented  men  with  nek 
arguments  and  considerations  as  are  propffi 
and  I  think  sufficient  to  induce  belief^  1  tluBk 
it  not  unreasonable  to  entreat  and  urge  meB& 
ligently  and  impartially  to  consider  these  mit- 
ters ;  and  if  there  be  weight  in  these  ooosidRt- 
tions  to  sveay  reasonable  men,  that  they  ^k/M. 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  preji^ut 
or  passion,  or  interest,  to  a  contrary  pemutt 
Thus  much  I  may  with  reason  desire  of  nn: 
for  though  men  cannot  believe  what  thej  wiB, 
yet  men  may,  if  they  will,  consider  thinfi  •■ 
rioosly  and  impartially,  and  yield  or  wittkU 
their  assent,  as  they  shall  see  cause,  after  a  th» 
rough  search  and  exatnination. 

*  If  any  man  will  offer  a  serious  arganot 
against  any  of  the  principles  of  religion,  u^ 
will  debate  the  matter  soberly,  as  one  that  «■• 
aiders  the  infinite  consequences  of  these  tJuB|i 
one  way  or  other,  and  would  gladly  be  sitisfei 
he  deserves  to  be  heard  what  he  can  say,  bclif 
a  man  will  turn  religion  into  raillery,  tod  oa* 
fiite  it  by  two  or  three  bold  jests,  be  doth  ddC 
make  religion,  but  himself  ridiculoiia,  ia  thi 
opinion  of  all  considerate  men,  because  be  sport* 
with  his  life. 

•So  that  it  concerns  every  man  thatww" 
not  trifle  away  his  soul,  and  fool  himself  !■*» 
irrecoverable  misery,  with  the  greatest  sen**- 
ness  to  inquire  into  these  things,  whether  U»T 
be  so,  or  no,  and  patiently  to  consider  the  azg*- 
ments  that  are  brought  for  them. 

*  And  when  you  are  examining  these  mittew* 
do  not  take  into  consideration  any  sensosl  * 
worldly  interest ;  but  deal  fairly  and  imptitiwy 
with  yourselves.  Think  with  yoursehef  AiJ 
you  have  not  the  making  of  things  troe  ■•> 
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thst  the  principles  of  religion  are  either 
true  or  false,  before  yon  think  of  tliem.  The 
tmth  of  things  is  already  fixed ;  either  there  is 
a  God,  or  no  God ;  either  your  seals  are  immor- 
tal, or  they  are  not ;  either  the  scriptures  are  a 
divine  revelation,  or  an  imposture ;  one  of  these 
is  certain  and  necessary,  and  they  are  not  now 
to  be  altered.  Things  will  not  comply  with  jour 
conceits,  and  bend  Uiemselves  to  your  interests : 
therefore  do  not  think  what  you  would  have  to 
be ;  but  consider  impartially  what  is.* 

The  other  great  writer  is  particularly  useful 
in  his  rapturous  soliloquies,  wherein  ho  thinks 
of  the  Deity  with  the  liighest  admiration,  and 
beholds  himself  with  the  raoet  contrite  lowlinoss. 
*  My  present  business,*  says  he,  *  is  to  treat  of 
God,  his  being  and  attributes ;  but  **  who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things  ?"  At  least,  who  am  I, 
a  silly  worm,  that  I  should  take  upon  me  to 
•peak  of  him,  by  whom  alone  I  speak ;  and  be- 
in?  myself  but  a  finite  sinful  creature,  should 
■trive  to  unveil  the  nature  of  the  infinite  and 
Most  Hdy  God !  Alas !  I  cannot  so  much  as 
begin  to  think  of  him,  but  immediately  my 
thoughts  are  confounded,  my  heart  is  perplexed, 
my  mind  amazed,  my  head  turns  round,  my 
whole  soul  seems  to  be  unhinged  and  over- 
ipvhelmed  within  me.  His  mercy  exalts  me : 
His  justice  depresseth  me :  His  wisdom  asto- 
nisheth  me  :  His  power  affrights  me :  His  glory 
dazzles  mine  eyes  :  and  **by  reason  of  his  high- 
ness," as  Job  speaks,  I  cannot  endure :  But  the 
least  glimpse  of  Him  makes  me  **  abhor  myself 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes**  before  Him.* 
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•^-—  Solos  aio  bene  vivere,  qaonmi 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 

Hor.  Lib.  1.  Ep.  XV.  45^ 


-Those  are  blest  and  only  those. 


Whose  stately  Jiouae  their  hidden  treasure  shows. 

Creech. 

I  cvm  thought  it  my  duty  to  preserve  peace 
and  love  amon?  my  wards.  And  since  I  have 
set  up  for  a  universal  Guardian,  I  have  laid  no- 
thing more  to  heart  than  the  differences  and 
quarrels  between  the  landed  and  the  trading  in- 
terests of  my  country,  which  indeed  com  pre. 
hend  the  whole.  1  shall  always  contribute,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  reconcile  thedc  in- 
terests to  each  other,  and  to  make  tlicni  botii 
sensible  that  their  mutual  happiness  depends 
apon  their  being  friends. 

They  mutually  furnish  each  other  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  tlio  land 
aupphes  the  traders  with  corn,  cattle,  wool,  and 
generally  all  the  materials,  either  for  their  sub- 
9lstence  or  their  riches ;  the  traders  in  return 
provide  the  gentlemen  with  houses.  Clothes,  and 
many  other  things,  without  which  their  life  at 
best  would  be  uncomfortable.  Yet  these  very 
interests  are  almost  always  clashing ;  the  traders 
consider  every  high  duty  upon  any  part  of  their 
trade  as  proceeding  from  jealousy  in  the  gentle- 
men of  their  rivalling  theVn  too  fast ;  and  they 
are  often  enemies  on  this  account  The  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  other  hand,  think  they  can  never 


lay  too  great  a  burden  upon  trade,  though  in 
every  thing  they  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear,  they 
are  sure  to  bear  the  greatest  part  themselves. 

I  shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible,  to  re- 
move this  emulation  between  the  parties,  and  in 
the  first  place  to  convince  the  traders,  that  in 
many  instances  high  duties  may  be  laid  upon 
their  imports,  to  enlarge  the  genera]  trade  of 
the  kingdom.  For  example,  if  there  should  be 
laid  a  prohibition,  or  high'  duties  which  shall 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  upon  the  imports  from 
any  other  country  which  takes  from  us  a  mil- 
lion storlinnr  every  year,  and  returns  us  nothing 
olee  but  manufactures  for  the  consumption  of 
our  own  people,  it  is  certain  this  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  increase  of  our  trade  in  gene- 
ral ;  for  if  we  want  those  manufactures,  we  shall 
either  make  them  ourselves,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  import  them  from  other  countries 
in  exchange  for  our  own.  In  either  of  which 
cases,  our  foreign  'or  inland  trade  is  enlarged, 
and  so  many  more  of  our  own  people  are  em- 
ployed and  subsisted  for  that  money  which  was 
annually  exported,  that  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  of  our  people,  for  the 
yearly  sum  of  one  million.  If  our  traders  would 
consider  many  of  our  prohibitions  or  high  du- 
ties in  this  light,  thcy  would  think  their  country 
and  themselves  obliged  to  the  landed  interest 
for  these  restraints. 

Again,  gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  envy  the 
traders  every  sum  of  money  they  import,  and 
gain  from  abroad,  as  if  it  was  so  much  loss  to 
themselves;  but  if  they  could  be  convinced, 
that  for  every  million  that  shall  be  imported' and 
gained  by  the  traders,  more  than  twice  that  sum 
IS  gained  by  the  landed  interest,  they  would 
never  be  averse  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation. 
To  convince  them,  therefore,  that  this  is  the 
fact,  shall  be  the  remaining  part  of  this  dis- 
course. ' 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  a  million,  or  if  yon 
please,  that  twenty  millions  were  to  be  imported 
and  gained  by  trade :  to  what  uses  could  it  be 
applied,  and  which  would  be  the  greatest 
gainers,  the  landed  or  the  trading  interest  1  Sop- 
pose  it  to  be  twenty  millions. 

It  cannot  at  all  be  doubted,  that  a  part  of  the 
aforc-mentioned  sum  would  be  laid  out  in  luxury, 
such  as  the  magnificence  of  buildings,  the  plate 
and  furniture  of  houses,  jewels,  and  rich  appa- 
rel, the  elegance  of  diet,  the  splendour  of 
coaches  and  equipage,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  an  expense  to  the  owners,  and  bring  in  no 
manner  of  profit.  But  because  it  is  seldom 
seen,  that  persons  who  by  great  industry  have 
gained  estates,  are  extravagant  in  their  luxury; 
and  because  the  revenue  must^be  still  sufficient 
to  sufSport  the  annual  expense,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  more  than  two  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lions can  be  converted  into  this  dead  stock,  at 
least  eighteen  must  still  be  left  to  raise  an  an- 
nual  interest  to  the  owners;  and  the  revenue 
from  the  eighteen  millions,  at  six  per  centum, 
will  be  little  more  than  one  million  per  an- 
num. 

Again,  a  part  of  the  twenty  millions  is  very 
likely  to  be  converted  to  increase  the  stock  of 
our  inland  trade,  in  which  is  comprehended  that 
upon  all  our  farms.    This  is  the  trade  which 
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provides  for  the  annual  consumption  of  our  peo. 
pie,  and  a  stock  of  the  value  of  two  years*  con- 
sumption is  generally  believed  to  be  suilicient 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  eighteen  millions 
above-mentioned  will  not  raise  a  revenue  of 
more  than  one  million  per  annum,  it  is  certain 
that  no  more  than  tiiis  last  value  can  be  added 
to  our  annual  consumption,  and  that  two  of  the 
twenty  millions  will  be  sufficient  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  our  inland  trade. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  considered  upon  another 
foot ;  for  though  it  provides  in  part  for  tlie  an- 
nual  consumption  of  our  own  people,  it  provides 
also  for  the  consumption  of  foreign  nations.  It 
exports  our  superfluous  manufactures,  and 
should  make  returns  of  bullion,  or  other  durable 
treasure.  Our  foreign  trade  for  forty  years  last 
past,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  intelligent 
persons,  has  been  managed  by  a  stock  not  less 
than  four,  and  not  exceeding  eight  millions, 
with  which  last  sum  they  think  it  is  driven  at 
til  is  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be  carried  much 
farther,  unless  our  merchants  shall  endeavour 
to  open  a  trade  to  *  Terra  Australis  incognita,' 
or  some  place  Uiat  would  be  equivalent  It  will 
therefore  be  a  very  large  allowance,  that  one  of 
the  twenty  millions  can  be  added  to  the  capital 
stock  of  our  foreign  trade. 

There  may  be  another  way  of  raising  interest, 
that  is,  by  laying  up,  at  a  cheap  time,  corn,  or 
other  goods  or  manufactures  that  will  keep,  for 
the  consumption  of  future  years,  and  when  the 
markets  may  happen  to  call  for  them  at  an  ad- 
vanced price.  But  as  most  goods  are  perishable, 
and  waste  something  every  year,  by  which 
means  a  part  of  the  principle  is  still  lost,  and 
as  it  is  seldom  seen  that  these  engrossers  get 
more  than  their  principal,  and  the  common  in- 
terest of  their  money,  this  way  is  so  precarious 
and  full  of  hazard,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  any 
more  than  three  of  the  twenty  millions  will  be 
applied  to  engrossing.  It  were  to  be  wished 
the  engrossers  were  more  profitable  traders  for 
themselves ;  they  are  certainly  very  beneficial 
for  the  commonwealth ;  they  are  a  market  for 
the  rich  in  a  time  of  plenty,  and  ready  at  hand 
witli  relief  for  the  poor  in  a  time  of  dearth.. 
They  prevent  the  exportation  of  many  necessa- 
ries of  life,  when  they  are  very  cheap ;  so  tliat 
we  are  not  at  the  charge  of  bringing  them  back 
again,  when  they  are  very  dear.  They  save 
the  money  tiiat  is  paid  to  foreign  countries  for 
interest  and  warehouse  room ;  but  there  is  so 
much  hazard,  and  so  little  profit  in  this  busi- 
ness, that  if  twenty  millions  were  to  bo  im- 
jiortcd,  scarce  three  of  tliem  would  be  applied 
to  the  making  magazines  for  the  kingdom. 

If  any  of  the  money  should  be  lent  at  interest 
to  jjcrsons  that  shall  api>ly  the  same  to  any  of 
the  purposes  above-mentioned,  it  is  still  (lie 
same  thing.  If  I  have  given  g(X)d  roasouB  for 
what  I  have  said,  no  more  than  tin  lit  of  llic 
twenty  millions  can  be  applied  eiUior  to  our 
dead*  stock  of  luxury,  our  sUick  in  inland  or 
foreign  trade,  or  our  stores  or  ma;,^a/.iiics.  So 
that  still  there  will  remain  twelve  inilliond, 
which  arc  now  no  otherwise  to  be  disposed  ol" 
than  in  bnyin*T  of  lands  or  houscr<,  or  our  ncnv 
parliamentary  finnls,  or  in  l^in;)^  K  iil  out  at  in- 
terest upon  mor!;;n;jca  of  llio.sc  sccLiiitiL:-;,  <.'i  t<i 


persons  who  have  no  other  ways  to  repay  &e 
value  than  by  part  of  the  things  themselves. 

The  question  then  is,  what  effect  these  twelve 
millions  will  iiave  towards  reducing  the  interest 
of  money,  or  raising  the  value  of  estates ;  fc«-  as 
the  former  grows  less,  the  latter  will  ever  ri^ 
in  proportion.  For  example,  while  the  intercs 
of  money  is  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  mas 
lends  two  thousand  pounds  to  raise  a  revenue  of 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  by  the  interest 
of  his  money ;  and  for  the  same  reason  be  giv^s 
two  thousand  pounds  or  more,  to  purchase  aa 
estate  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annoa. 
Again,  if  the  interest  of  money  shall  taS  one 
per  cent  ho  must  be  forced  to  lend  two  thousami 
tour  hundred  pounds  to  gain  tlie  revenue  of  coe 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  must  give  at  least  two  tliousand  &Qt 
hundred  pounds  to  purchase  an  estate  of  the 
same  yearly  rent  Therefore  if  these  twelve 
millions  newly  gained  sliall  reduce  one  per  cent 
of  the  present  interest  of  money,  they  must  of 
necessity  increase  every  estate  at  least  fbor 
years*  value  in  the  purchase. 

It  is  ever  easier  to  meet  with  men  that  wiS 
borrow  money  than  sell  their  estates.  An  ca- 
dence of  this  is,  tliat  we  never  have  so  gnod  a 
revenue  by  buying,  as  by  lending.  Tlic  first 
thing  therefore  tliat  will  bo  attempted  with 
these  twelve  millions,  is  to  lend  money  to  them 
that  want  it  This  can  hardly  fail  of  reducing 
one  per  cent  of  the  present  interest  of  moQej, 
and  consequently  of  raising  every  estate  ibor 
years*  value  in  the  purchase. 

For  in  all  probability  all  the  money  or  valae 
now  in  England,  not  applied  to  any  of  the  uses 
above-mentioned,  and  which  therefore  lies  (kad 
or  affords  no  revenue  to  the  owners,  until  it  can 
be  disposed  of  to  such  uses,  docs  not  exceed 
twelve  millions ;  yet  this  sum,  whatever  it  is,  ti 
sufficient  to  keep  down  money  to  the  preseat 
interest,  and  to  hold  up  lands  to  their  present 
value.  One  would  imagine  then,  if  this  som 
should  be  doubled,  if  twelve  millions  extraordi- 
nary should  be  added  to  it,  tlicy  should  redooe 
half  tlie  present  interest  of  money,  and  doabto 
the  present  value  of  estates.  But  it  will  easily 
be  allowed  they  must  reduce  one  per  cent  of 
the  present  interest  of  money,  and  add  ths 
value  of  four  years*  rent  to  the  purchase  <^ 
every  estate. 

To  confirm  the  belief  of  this,  an  argument 
might  be  taken  from  what  really  happened  m 
the  province  of  Holland  before  the  year  ooe 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy.'  I  thuik  itb 
in  sir  William  Temple's  Observations  upon 
the  United  Netherlands.  The  gm-ernmcnt  there 
was  indebted  about  thirteen  millions,  and  paid 
the  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  They 
had  got  a  sum  of  money,  I  tiiink  not  alwve  a 
niilliun,  with  which  they  prepared  to  discharge 
sucii  u  part  of  tlie  principal.  The  creditors 
were  so  unable  to  find  so  cfo^Ki  an  interest  else- 
where, that  they  pctilioneJ  tlie  States  to  ke=ep 
their  money,  with  an  abatement  of  one  piT  cent, 
of  their  interest  Tlie  same  money  was  oifcrcJ 
to  the  yaine  numbor  of  Uiier  creditors  with  L^»e 
same  i^uecess,  until  ojkc  \^r  cent  of  their  whiAc 
iiitrrcs)  was  abated,  vol  at  last  such  a  part  of 
llie  prineijial  was  die  h^^rgcd.     Aod  when  ihif 
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Bum  ome  to  be  lent  to  private  peraons,  il  hod 
the  Mine  effect;  thore  ana  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
mon interest  was  sbalcd  tliroughout  tlie  whole 
proiince,  la  well  between  subjccl  and  lubject, 
sa  betvcen  llie  Bubjects  and  their  gnvernora. 
And  nolhinE  is  so  notorioua,  as  that  the  value 
of  Unds  in  thai  country  has  risen  in  proportion, 
uid  that  eetalea  are  sold  there  Tor  thirty  years' 
vaine  of  their  whole  rents.  It  is  nol  then  to  be 
doubled  that  twelve  millions  eilraordinsry  to 
be  lent  si  ioterest,  or  purchase  londa,  or  (govern- 
ment Bccuritiea,  must  hive  the  like  effect  in 
England,  at  leiet  that  lands  will  rise  four 
years'  rent  in  ever;  purchaae  above  their  preaent 
value.  And  how  great  an  improvement  musi 
this  be  of  (he  landed  interest  1 

Tbe  rents  of  England,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  tbe  laod-tai,  ahoold  be  little  niore 
than  eight  milliona,  jet  perhipa  they  may  be 
twelve.  If  there  ia  made  bd  addition  of  four 
yeara'  value  in  every  purchase,  this,  upon  all 
the  rents  of  England,  amounta  to  Ibrty-cighl 
millions.  So  that,  by  the  importation  and  clear 
gain  of  twenty  millions  bj  trade,  the  landed  in- 
lercel  gains  an  iinprovcnicnt  of  ibrty.cight 
millions,  at  least  sii  times  u  much  as  all  oilier 
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To  wiabce  Si  an  eai.  Cntcl. 

The  writers  of  morality  assign  two  sorls  of 
goods,  the  one  ia  in  itself  deeirahle,  the  utiier  is 
to  be  desired,  not  on  account  of  its  own  excel- 
lency, but  lor  the  saltu  of  aoino  other  thin; 
which  it  ia  inBtrumeiital  to  obtain.  These  arc 
usually  distinguished  by  tjie  appellationa  of  end 
OQd  meana.  We  are  prompted  by  nature  to 
doaire  the  former,  but  tlmt  we  have  any   ap- 

E^tile  for  the  latter  is  owing  to  choice  and  de- 
bention. 

But  OS  wise  men  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
nioans,  from  a  farther  view  of  some  natural 
good  with  which  they  ire  connectt.'d;  fools, who  are 
BGtUBlod  by  imitation  and  not  by  reason,  blindly 
^pursue  the  means,  without  any  design  or  proa. 
pect  of  applying  them.  The  result  wlicreuf  is, 
that  they  entail  upon  Ihemaelvea  the  anxiely 
•.nd  toil,  but  arc  debarred  from  the  subseqaEnt 
delights  which  arise  to  wiser  men  ;  since  their 
views  not  reaching  the  end,  terniinsto  in  those 
Uiin^,  which  although  they  bare  a  relative 
goodness,  yet,  conaidorod  absolutely, ore  indiffer- 
ent, or,  it  mo  jr  bo,  evil. 

The  principle  of  tltis  niiscanduct  is  a  certain 
shorUighlcdnesB  in  the  mind;  and  as  this  de- 
fect is  branched  forth  into  innumerable  errors 
in  lite,  aud  hath  infected  all  ranks  and  condi. 
lions  uf  men  ;  so  il  inoro  eminently  apjieors  in 
tliree  species,  the  crittca,  misers,  and  Crce- 
Uiinken.    1  shall  endi;;>vour  to  make  goai  this 


Profit  and  pleasure  are  th 
sonabis  creature  would  prop 
study,  or  indeed  by  any  ot 
Tliose  parta  of  learning  which 

and  uBcful  truths,  when  they 
apt  allegories  or  beautiful  im 
distinct  and  lasting  impreai 
means  the  lonoy  becomes  auhi 
deratanding,  and  the  mind  ia 
delighted  and  inatructed.  Tl 
understanding  in  the  discover 
wise  allended  with  great  pli 
immediate  proAu  It  not  onl] 
fkcultioB,  purities  theBoat,gubi 
but  besides  these  advantages, 
cret  joj  that  flows  from  intelJ< 
proportioned  to  the  noblenes 
and  not  the  less  affecting  bei 

But  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
instead  of  bringing  pleasure 
□afit,  is  a  thing  of  vain  irksomi 
especially  when  employed  in 
languages,  which  is  of  all  ot 
and  painful  occupation.  The 
fore  something  further  propos 
would  never  engage  in  it. 
very  reason  of  the  thing  plai 

knowledge  in  dead  tongoei 
looked  on  them  as  means  to  o 
and  entertaining  knowledge  i 
I'here  are,  neverthcleas,  ce 
eeoing  that  Greek  and  Latin  a 
in  a  thuughtlesB  pursuit  of 
without  any  further  view.    1 

ology,  or  certain  minute  parti 
valuable  lor  no  otiicr  reason 
are  deapined  and  Ibrgotten  hi 
kind.  The  divine  maxims  of  i 
pictures  of  human  life,  Ihc  prr 
'-  the  arts  and  sciences,  jusi 
intiments, 


Woaa 


mpkliv. 


r.  known  1 


imbibe  the  noble  a 

public  spirit,  which  are  coi 

wrilinge  of  that  great  man  i 

to  form  hia  own  life  upon  the 
they  exhibit  to 
reeh  "  "  ' 
t  ofl«n  lict 


eek.     Cicc 


There  is  no  entertainment 

noble  and  helitting  a  reasonat 
perusal  of  good  authors  ;  or  tli 


selves  to  that  sort  of  employii: 
never  designed  them  for,  they 
another  in  countensnci; ;  bul 
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vating  and  adorning  their  o^ni  minds,  or  ac- 
quiring an  ability  to  be  useful  to  the  world,  they 
reap  no  other  advantage  from  their  labours,  than 
the  dry  consolation  arising  from  the  applauses 
they  bestow  upon  each  other. 

And  the  same  weakness,  or  defect  of  the  mind 
from  whence  pedantry  takes  its  rise,  docs  like- 
wise  give  birth  to  avarice.  Words  and  money 
are  both  to  be  regarded  as  only  marks  of  things ; 
and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  so  the  posses- 
sion of  the  other  is  of  no  use,  unless  directed 
to  a  further  end.  A  mutual  commerce  could 
not  be  carried  on  among  men,  if  some  common 
standard  bad  not  been  agreed  upon,  to  which 
the  value  of  all  the  various  products  of  art  and 
nature  were  reducible,  and  which  might  be  of 
the  same  use  in  the  conveyance  of  property,  as 
words  are  in  that  of  ideas.  Gold,  by  its  beauty, 
scarceness,  and  durable  nature,  seems  designed 
by  Providence  to  a  purpose  so  excellent  and  ad- 
vantageous to  mankind.  Upon  these  consider- 
ations that  metal  came  first  into  esteem.  But 
such  who  cannot  see  beyond  what  is  nearest  in 
the  pursuit,  beholding  mankind  touched  with 
an  affection  for  gold,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  reason  that  introduced  this  odd  passion  into 
human  nature,  imagine  some  intrinsic  worth  in 
the  metal  to  be  the  cause  of  iL  Hence,  the 
same  men  who,  had  they  been  turned  towards 
learning,  would  have  employed  themselves  in 
laying  up  words  in  their  memory,  are,  by  a  dif- 
ferent application  employed  teas  much  purpose, 
in  treasuring  up  gold  in  their  coffers.  They  dif- 
fer only  in  the  object ;  the  principle  on  which 
they  act,  and  the  inward  frame  of  mind,  is  the 
same  in  the  critic  and  the  miser. 

And  upon  a  thorough  observation,  our  modern 
sect  o{  free-thinkers  will  be  found  to  labour  un- 
der the  same  defect  with  those  two  inglorious 
species.  Their  short  views  are  terminated  in 
the  next  objects,  and  their  specious  pretences 
for  liberty  and  truth,  are  so  many  instances  of 
mistaking  the  means  for  tlie  end.  But  the  set- 
ting these  points  in  a  clear  light,  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  paper. 
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-Docebo 


Unde  parentur  opes;  quid  alat,  formrtque  poctam. 

Ilor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  306. 


T  will  leach  to  write, 


TpII  what  the  duty  of  a  poel  is. 

Wherein  his  wealth  aud  oriiameiit  consist,        •  • 

And  how  he  may  be  forni'd,  and  how  improved. 

liojcommon. 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  mo,  who  am  zeal* 
ous  in  the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may 
have  the  honour  of  leading  the  town  into  a  very 
new  and  uncommon  road  of  criticism.  As  that 
kind  of  literature  is  at  present  carried  on,  it 
consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of  mechanic  rules 
.which  contribute  to  the  structure  of  different 
sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  receipts  of  good  house- 
wives do  to  the  making  puddings  of  flour, 
oranges,  plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It 
would,  mcthinUs,  make  these  my  instructions 
more  easily  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  if  I 
discoursed  of  these  matters  in  the  style  in  which 


ladies  learned  in  eoonomlcs,  dictate  to  tlieir 
pupils  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  kitchen  izmI 
larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  epic  poetry,  because  the 
critics  agree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  na- 
ture is  capable  of.  I  know  the  French  hare 
already  laid  down  many  mechanical  rules  for 
com{H)sition8  of  this  sort,  but  at  the  same  tiiB$ 
they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the  pc*. 
sibility  of  ever  i>erforming  them ;  for  the  fir*t 
qualification  they  uYianimously  require  in  a  poet. 
Is  a  genius.  I  «hall  here  endeavour  (Cm  the 
benent  of  my  countrymen)  to  make  it  nnnifeft, 
that  epic  poems  may  be  made  *  without  a  gcnios" 
nay,  without  learning,  or  much  reading.  This 
must  necessarily  be  of  great  U5C  to  aD  those 
poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and  of  whom 
the  world  is  convinced  they  never  learn.  Wfai 
Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any 
man  can  do  it  with  money,  and  if  a  processed 
cook  cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  making  a  poem,  it  a 
easily  brought  about  by  him  that  has  a  genius, 
but  the  skill  lies  in  doing  it  without  one.  In 
pursuance  of  this  end,  I  sliall  present  the  read- 
er with  a  plain  and  certain  recipe,  by  which 
even  sonnettcers  and  ladies  may  be  qualiSed  is 
this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  an  epic  poet,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  all  arts  and  sciences.  But  tiiii 
ought  not  to  discourage  tliose  that  have  no 
learning,  as  long  as  indexes  and  dictionariei 
may  bo  had,  which  are  the  compendium  of  aH 
knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  aod 
sciences  are  to  be  made  use  of^  one  may  venture 
to  affirm,  our  poet  cannot  impertinently  o&fid 
in  this  point.  The  learning  which  wUl  be  more 
particularly  necessary  to  him,  is  the  ancieat 
geography  of  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers: 
for  this  let  him  take  CI uverius,  value  fbnr-pence. 

Another  quality  required  is  a  complete  ekUl 
in  languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  noto> 
rious  persons  of  no  genius  have  been  often- 
times great  linguists.  To  instance  in  the  Greek, 
of  which  there  are  two  sorts ;  the  original 
Greek,  and  that  from  which  our  modem  authors 
translate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
impossibilities,  but  modestly  speaking,  this  ma? 
bo  learned  in  about  an  bour*s  time  with  case.  I 
have  known  one,  who  became  a  sudden  profes- 
sor of  Greek,  immediately  upon  application  of 
the  lefl-hand  page  of  the  Cambridge  Homer  to 
his  eye.  It  is  in  these  da\'s  with  authors  ts"^ 
with  other  men,  the  well-bred  ore  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  first  sight ;  and  as  it  is 
suiHcient  for  a  good  general  to  have  surveyed 
the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  is  enough  for 
a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  be  is  to  be 
master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of 
this  paper. 

A  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem.  , 

FOR   THE  FAALE. 

*  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history,  book,  nv 
manco,  or  legend,  (for  instance,  Grcoffry  of 
Monmouth,  or  don  Bclianis  of  Greece)  those 
parts  of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  loog 
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descriptions.  Put  these  pieces  together,  and 
throw  all  the  adventures  you  fancy  into  one 
tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom  you  may  choose 
for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him  into  the 
midst  of  these  adventures.  There  let  him  work 
tor  twelve  books ;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer,  or  to 
marry ;  it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion 
of  an  epic  poem  be  fortonate.* 

7b  make  an  Episode, — *  Take  any  remaining 
adventure  of  your  former  collection,  in  which. 
you  could  no  way  involve  your  hero;  or  any 
unfortunate  accident  that  was  too  good  to  be 
•thrown  away ;  and  it  will  be  of  use  applied  to 
any  other  person,  who  may  be  lost  and  evapo- 
rate in  the  course  of  the  work,  without  the  least 
damage  to  the  composition.' 
•  For  the  Moral  and  Allegory. — *  These  you 
mny  extract  out  of  the  fable  afterwards,  at  your 
leisure.    Be  sure  you  strain  them  sufficienUy.' 

FOR  THE  MANNERS. 

*  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best  quali- 
ties  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated  heroes  of 
antiquity ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
sistency, lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  whioh  your  patron 
would  be  tliought  to  have :  and,  to  prevent  any 
mistake  which  the  world  may  be  subject  to,  se- 
lect from  the  alphabet  those  capital  letters  that 
compose  his  name,  and  set  them  at  the  head  o!^ 
a  dedication  before  your  poem.  However,  do 
not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity  of 
these  virtues,  it  not  bein^  determined,  whether 
or  no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to 
be  an  honest  man. — For  the  under  characters, 
f^uther  them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change 
the  names  as  occasion  serves.* 

FOR   THE   MACHINES. 

•  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many 
as  you  can  use.    Separate  them  into  two  equal 

5 arts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle.  Let 
uno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use 
of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils, 
draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and* extract 
jour  spirits  from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  ma- 
chines is  evident ;  for  since  no  epic  poem  can 
pi>ssibly  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way 
in  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest  necessities; 
When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  any 
human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  wits, 
seek  relief  from  heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do 
your  business  very  readily.  This  is  according 
to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry : 

Ncc  deiiB  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  Nodus 
Inciderit ver.  191. 

Never  presume  lo  make  a  i^od  appear. 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god.    Roscommon. 

*■  That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon 
the  gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in 
great  perplexity.' 

FOR   THE   DESCRIPTIONS. 

For  a  Tempest, — *  Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Aus- 
ter,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  tliem  together  in  one 


verse.  Add  to  these  of  rain,  lightning,  and  of 
thunder  (the  loudest  you  can)  quantum  sufficit. 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until 
they  foam,  and  tliicken  your  description  here 
and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tem- 
pest well  in  your  head,  before  you  set  it  a  blow- 
ing.' 

For  a  Battle. — *  Pick  aJarge  quantit3r  of 
images  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads, 
with  a  spice  or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  re- 
main any  overplus  you  may  lay  them  by  for  a 
skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it 
will  make  an  excellent  battle.' 

For  burning  a  Town. — *  If  such  a  description 
be  necessary,  because  it  is  certain  there  is  one 
in  Virgil,  old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands. 
But  if  you  fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed, 
a  chapter  or  two  of  the  Theory  of  the  Confla- 
gration, well  circumstanced,  and  done  into  verse, 
will  be  a  good  succedaneum.' 

As  for  Shnilei  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be 
found  all  over  the  creation ;  the  most  ignorant 
may  gather  them,  but  the  danger  is  in  applying 
them.    For  this  advise  with  your  bookseller. 

FOR   THE   LANGUAGE. 

(I  mean  the  diction.)  •  Here  it  will  do  well 
to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you  will  find  it 
easier  to  imitate  him  in  this,  than  any  tiling 
else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  bo  found 
in  him,  without  tlie  trouble  of  learning  the  lan- 
guages, 1  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet) 
had  no  genius,  make  his  daubings  to  be  thought 
originals  by  setting  them  in  the  smoke.  You 
may  in  the  same  manner  give  the  venerable  air 
of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  by  darkening  it  up 
and  down  with  old  English.  With  this  you  may 
bo  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion,  by  the 
dictionary  commonly  printed  at  tlio  end  of 
Chaucer.' 

I  must  not  conclude,  without  cautioning  all 
writers  without  genius  in  one  material  point, 
which  is,  never  to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much 
fire  in  their  works.  I  should  advise  rather  to 
take  their  warmest  thoughts,  and  spread  them 
abroad  upon  paper;  for  they  are  observed  to 
cool  before  they  are  read. 
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Pripclara  el  pulchrn  minantem 

Vive  re  uec  recle,  nee  suaviter 


/for  Lib.  1.  Ep.  vlii.  3. 


I  make  a  noifte,  a  gaudy  show, 


I  promise  mijjhly  things,  I  n«»bly  strive; 

Yet  what  an  ill,  untiieasant  lite  I  live!     Creech. 

It  is  an  employment  worthy  a  reasonable 
creature,  to  examine  into  the  disposition  of 
men's  affections  towards  each  other,  and  as  far 
as  one  can,  to  improve  all  tendencies  to  good 
nature  and  charity.  No  one  could  be  unmoved 
with  this  epistle,  which  I  received  the  other  day 
from  one  of  my  correspondents,  and  which  is 
full  of  the  most  ardent  benevolence. 

*  To  the  Guardian. 

•Sir, — I  seldom  read  your  political,  your  cri- 
tical, your  ludicrous,  or  if  you  will  call  them  so, 
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yoar  polite  papers,  bat  when  I  observe  any  thing 
which  I  think  written  for  the  advancement  of 
good-will  amonffSt  men,  and  laying  before  them 
objects  of  charity,  I  am  very  zealous  for  the 
promotion  of  so  honest  a  design.  Believe  me, 
sir,  want  of  wit  or  wisdom,  is  not  the  infirmity 
of  this  age ;  it  is  the  shameful  application  of 
both  that  is  the  crying  evil.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  always  endeavouring  at  least  to  be 
better,  rather  than  richer  or  wiser.  But  I  never 
lamented  that  I  was  not  a  wealthy  man  so  hear- 
tily us  the  other  day.  You  must  understand 
that  I  now  and  then  take  a  walk  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  pass  a  whole  day  in  making  myself 
profitablv  sad.  I  for  this  end  visit  the  hospitals 
about  this  city,  and  when  I  have  rambled  about 
the  galleries  at  Bedlam,  and  seen  for  an  hour 
the  utmost  of  all  lamentable  objects,  human 
reason  distracted ;  when  I  have  nom  grate  to 
grate  offered  up  my  prayers  for  a  wretch  who 
has  been  reviling  me,  for  a  figure  that  has  seem- 
ed petrified  with  anguish,  for  a  man  that  has 
held  up  his  face  in  a  posture  of  adoration  to- 
ward heaven  to  utter  execrations  and  blasphe- 
mies; I  say,  when  I  have  beheld  all  these  things, 
and  thoroughly  reflected  on  them,  until  I  have 
startled  myself  out  of  my  present  ill  course,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  pass  to  the  observation  of 
less  evils,  and  relieve  myself  by  going  to  those 
charitable  receptacles  about  this  town,  appoint- 
ed only  for  bodily  distresses.  The  gay  and  fro- 
lic part  of  mankind  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  numbers  of  their  feibw-creatures  who 
languish  under  pain  and  agony,  for  want  of  a 
trifu  out  of  that  expense  by  which  those  fortu- 
nate persons  purchase  the  gratification  of  a  su- 
perfluous passion  or  appetite.  I  ended  the  last 
of  these  pilgrimages  which  I  made,  at  St  Tho- 
mas^s  hospital  in  Southwark.  I  had  seen  all  the 
variety  of  woe  which  can  arise  from  the  distem- 
pers which  attend  human  frailty ;  but  the  cir- 
ciimstance  which  occasioned  this  letter,  and 
^ave  me  the  quickest  compassion,  was  behold- 
ing a  little  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  was 
just  then  to  be  expelled  the  house  as  incurable. 
My  heart  melted  within  me  to  think  what  would 
become  of  the  poor  child,  who,  as  I  was -inform- 
ed, had  not  a  fiirthing  in  the  world,  nor  father, 
nor  mother,  nor  friend  to  help  it  The  infant 
saw  my  sorrow  for  it,  and  came  towards  me, 
and  bid  me  speak,  that  it  might  die  in  the  house. 
*  Alas !  there  are  crowds  cured  in  this  place, 
and  the  strictest  care  taken,  in  tho  distribution 
of  the  charity,  for  wholesome  food,  good  pnysic, 
and  tender  care  in  behalf  of  the  patients ;  but 
the  provision  is  not  large  enough  for  those 
whom  they  do  not  despair  of  recovering,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  turn  out  the  incurable, 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  they  can  relieve.  I 
was  informed  this  was  the  fate  of  many  in  a 
year,  as  well  as  of  this  poor  child,  who  1  sup- 
pose, corrupted  away  yet  alive,  in  the  streets. 
He  was  to  be  sure  removed  when  he  was  only 
capable  of  giving  ofience,  though  avoided  when 
still  an  object  of  compassion.  There  are  not 
words  to  give  mankind  compunction  enough 
on  such  an  occasion;  but  I  assure  you  I  think 
the  miserable  have  a  property  in  the  superflu- 
ous possessions  of  the  fortunate ;  though  I  de- 
spair of  seeing  right  done  them  until  the  day 


wherein  thoee  distinctions  shall  eeaae  for 
and  they  most  both  give  an  acooant  for  their 
behaviour  under  their  respective  suflfeiinga  and 
enjoyments.  However,  you  would  do  yoor  put 
as  a  guardian,  if  you  would  mentioo,  in  the 
most  pathetic  terms,  these  miserable  objects^ 
and  put  the  good  part  of  the  world  in  mind  ef 
exerting  the  most  noble  benevolence  that  esa 
be  imagined,  in  alleviating  the  few  TemainiBg 
moments  of  the  incurable. 

'  A  gentleman  who  belonged  fo  tbe  hoepila^ 
was  saying,  he  believed  it  would  be  donie  as 
soon  as  mentioned,  if  it  were  propoeed  that  a 
ward  might  be  erected  for  the  accommodalisB 
of  such  as  have  no  more  to  do  in  thia  world,  bat 
resign  themselves  to  death.  I  know  do  readier 
way  of  communicating  this  thought  to  tlie 
world,  than  by  your  paper.  If  ycm  omit  to  pBb> 
lish  this,'  I  shall  never  esteem  you  to  be  the  man 
you  pretend ;  and  so  recommending  the  incura- 
ble to  your  guardianship,  I  remam,  air,  yoar 
most  fumble  servant, 

« PHIL  ANTHROFOS.* 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  one  tarns  ooe^ 
eyes  round  these  cities  of  London  and  West 
minster,  one  cannot  overlook  the  ezeroplary  ia. 
stances  of  heroic  charity,  in  providing  restninii 
for  the  wicked,  instructions  for  the  jroung,  food 
and  raiment  for  the  aged,  with  regnrd  ako  to 
all  other  circumstances  and  relations  of  hamaa 
life ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  tliat  these  pswi. 
sions  are  made  only  by  tl^e  middle  kind  of  pso^ 
pie,  while  those  of  fashion  and  power  are  raised 
above  the  species  itself,  and  are  onaoqnainled 
or  unmoved  with  the  calamities  of  others.  Bat, 
alas!  how  monstrous  is  this  hardness  of  heart! 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  returns  <»f  hanger 
and  thirst  should  not  importune  men,  though  in 
the  highest  afiluenoe,  to  consider  the  miseries 
of  their  fellow-creatures  who* languish  under 
necessity.    But  as  I  hinted  just  now,  the  di>. 
tinctions  of  mankind  are  almost  wholly  to  be 
resolved  into  those  of  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  iiir 
as  certainly  as  wealth  gives  acceptance  and 
grace  to  all  that  its  ^possessor  says  or  does ;  sd 
poverty.creates  disesteem,  scorn,  and  prejodiee» 
to  all  the  undertakings  of  tlie  indigent    The 
necessitous  man  has  neither  hands,  lips,  or  an- 
derstanding,  for  his  own  or  friend^s  use,  but  is 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  sick,  with  thii 
diflerence  only,  tliat  his  is  an  infoction  no  man 
will  relieve  or  assist,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  seldoai 
with  so  much  pity  as  contempt,  and  rather  &st 
the  ostentation  of  tho  physician,  than  compas-    ^ 
sion  on  the  patient     It  is   a  circumstanoe, 
wherein  a  man  finds  all  the  good  he  deserves 
inaccessible,  all  the  ill  unavoidable;  and  tbe 
poor  hero  is  as  certainly  ragged,  as  the  poor  vil- 
lain hanged.    Under  these  pressures  the  poor 
man  speaks  with  hesitation,  undertakes  with 
irresolution,  and  acts  with  disappointment  He 
is  slighted  in  men*s  conversations,  overlooked 
in  their  assemblies,  and  beaten  at  their  doors. 
But  from  whence,  alas!  has  he  this  treatment? 
from  a  creature  that  has  only  the  supply  o^  but 
not  an  exemption  from,  the  wants,  for  whidi  be 
despises  him.    Yet  such  is  the  anacooantafale 
insolence  of  man,  that  he  will  not  see  thai  he 
I  who  is  supported,  is  in  the  same  class  ofnatiml 
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noccBsity  with  him  that  wants  >  support ;  sni 
Xo  be  helped  imphm  ta  ba  indigent.  Iii  a 
'Ward,  aStar  nil  7011  cia  say  of  b  man,  coDcludo 
that  h«  ie  rich,  and  you  have  maiic  him  frlenda  i 
nor  have  ^oa  utterly  orertlirown  a  man  in  the 
"^world's  opinion,  until  jou  bave  aatd  he  is  poor. 
TThia  is  tJie  emphaticaleipreseion  of  prain  and 
olamo:  <br  men  so  stupidly  target  their  natural 
impotence  uid  want,  that  richcB  and  pOTerty 
liava  token  in  oar  imagination  the  place  of  in. 
Bocsncs  and  guilL 

Reflections  of  this  kind  do  but  waste  one's 
being,  without  capacity  of  helping  the  dis' 
treBscd  ;  yet  though  I  know  iko  way  to  do  any 
service  to  my  brethren  under  sucb  calamities, 
1  cannot  belp  having  si^  much  respect  for  them, 
SB   to  BuScT  with  them  in  a   fruiQsaa  falkiw- 
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I  hatc  found,  by  experience,  that  il  i 
ponible  to  talk  diatinctly  wkhoul  defining  the 
worda  of  wbich  we  make  use.  There  is 
tmna  in  our  language  which  wants  explar 
BO  inach.aBtbe  word  Church.  One  would  think 
when  people  utter  it,  they  should  have  in 
minds  ideas  nf  virtue  and  religion ;  but  thai  im- 
portant monoayUable  drags  all  the  other  words 
in  the  language  afler  it,  and  it  is  made  u 
to  express  both  praise  and  blame,  according  te 
tfao  character  of  him  who  speaks  it.  By  this 
means  it  happens,  that  no  one  knows  what  his 
neighbour  means  when  ho  aays  such  a  one  is 
for  or  Bgaiast  the  church.  It  has  hkppened  that 
the  person,  who  Is  seen  every  day  at  church, 
has  not  been  in  the  eyo  of  the  world  a  church- 
man ;  and  he  who  is  very  loaloua  lo  oblige  every 
man  to  frequent  it,  but  himself,  has  been  held  a 
very  good  son  of  the  church.  This  propossca. 
■ion  is  the  best  handle  imaginable  for  politicians 
to  Diake  use  of,  tor  managing  the  loves  and 
hatreds  of  mankind,  to  the  purposea  to  which 
Ihey  would  lead  them.  Eut  this  is  not  a  thing 
for  fools  to  meddle  with,  for  they  only  bring 
disesleem  upon  Ihoae  whom  lliey  attempt  lo 
serve,  when  they-  unskilfully  pronounce  terms 
of  art.  I  have  observed  great  evils  arise  from 
this  practice,  and  not  only  the  cause  of  piety, 
^tut  also  the  secular  interest  of  clprgymeo,  baa 
^*itfeinaly  suffered  by  the  generaJ  nnoiplaincd 
■ignification  of  the  Word  Church. 

The  Examiner,  upon  the  strength  of  being 
S  received  church-man,  has  olTended  in  this 
particular  more  grossly  than  any  other  man 
ever  did  before,  and  almost  as  grossly  as  ever 
he  himself  did,  supposing  the  allegations  in  the 
following  letter  are  JusL  To  slander  any  man 
U  a  very  heinoiu  offence ;  but  llie  crime  ia  still 
greater,  when  it  falls  upon  such  as  ought  to 

five  example  lo  others.  I  cannot  imagine 
ow  the  Examiner  can  divest  any  part  of  the 
clergy  of  the  raipcct  doe  to  their  characters,  so 
as  lo  treat  them  as  he  does,  without  an  indul- 
gence unknown  to  our  religion,  though  taken 


fimiltod,  I  thii 
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reached  Lud^tc  jiist  at  the  lime  of  prayers, 
and  there  was  such  a  prodigio.u8  concourse  of 
people,  that  one  of  the  vergf^s  came  to  the  re- 
sidentiary in  waiting,  to  represent,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  prayers  that  aflernoon; 
that  the  crowds  all  ro^nd  the  church  was  so 
^reat,  there  would  be  no  pretting  in :  but  it  was 
insisted,  that  there  must  be  prayers,  only  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  should  be  deferred  a  little, 
until  the  head  of  the  procession  was  got  beyond 
the  church.  When  the  bell  had  done,  and  none 
of  the  choir  appeared,  but  one  to  read,  it  was 
upon  this  again  represented,  that  tlicre  could  be 
only  parochial  prayers,  a  thing  that  sometimes 
happens,  twice  or  thrice  perhaps  in  a  year, 
when,  upon  some  allowable  occasion,  the  ah- 
eence  of  the  choir-men  is  so  great,  as  not  to 
leave  the  necessary  voices  for  cathedral  service ; 
which  very  lately  was  the  case  upon  a  jjer- 
fbrmance  of  the  thanksgiving  music  at  White- 
hall. So  that  had  the  prayers,  on  this  occasion, 
been  parochial  only,  it  had  been  neither  new 
nor  criminal,  but  necessary  and  unavoidable, 
unless  the  Exaniiner  can  tell  how  the  service 
may  be  sung  decently  without  singing-men. 
However,  to  leave  informers  no  room  for.  calum- 
ny, it  was  expressly  urged,  that  parochial 
prayers  on  such  a  day,  would  look  ill ;  that 
therefore,  if  possible,  it  shoulc)  be  avoided,  and 
the  service  should  be  begun  as  usual,  in  hopes 
one  or  two  of  the  choir  mij^ht  come  in  iKJtbre  the 
psalms ;  and  the  verger  was  ordered  to  look  out, 
if  he  could  see  any  of  the  choir,  to  hasten  them 
to  their  places  ;  and  so  it  proved,  two  of  the  best 
voices  came  in  time  enough,  and  the  fiervice 
was  performed  cathedral-wise,  though  in  a  man- 
ner to  bare  walls,  witli  an  anlhcin  suitable  to 
the  day.  This  is  the  fact  on  which  the  flxa- 
miner  grounds  a  cliarge  of  factious  and  sedi- 
tious principles  against  some  at  St.  raul's,  and 
I  am  persuaded  there  is  as  litile  truth  in  what 
he  charges  some  of  Windsor  with,  thon;nrh  I 
know  not  certainly  whom  he  moans.  Were  I 
disposed  to  expostulate  with  the  Examiner,  I 
would  ask  him  if  he  seriously  thinks  this  be 
answering  her  majesty's  intentions  ?  Wliether 
disquieting  the  minds  of  her  people  is  the  way 
to  calm  tliem?  Or  to  traduce  men  of  learning 
and  virtue,  be  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  ? 
But  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  his  writings 
not  to  see  he  is  past  correction ;  nor  does  any. 
thing  in  his  paper  surprise  me,  merely  because 
it  is  false;  for  to  use  his  o'.vn  words,  "  not  a  day 
passes,"  with  him,  "  but  it  brinpfs  forth  a  mouse 
or  a  monster,  some  ridiculous  lie,  some  vilo  ca- 
lumny  or  forgery."  He  is  almost  equally  false 
in  every  thing  he  says;  but  it  is  not  always 
equally  easy  to  make  his  falsehood  plain  and 
palpable.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  tliat  reason  I 
desire  you  to  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your 
papers,  that  those  that  are  Virilling  to  be  unde- 
ceived may  learn,  from  so  clear  an  instance, 
what  a  faithful,  modest  writer  this  is,  who  pre- 
tends to  teach  them  how  to  think  and  spoak  of 
things  and  persons  they  know  nolhinsf  of  them- 
selves. As  this  is  no  way  disagreeable  to  your 
<;haracter  of  Guardian,  your  publication  of  it  is 
a  favour  which  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not 
deny  to,  air,  your  bumble  servant, 

*  R.  A.' 
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Cliiioto  et  piirc  atquc  eleganter  actenatH  plaridaae 
leniri  r»*cordatio.  Ckotb. 

Placid  and  soothin^  is  the  remembrance  of  a  U& 
passed  with  quiet,  iuuocencey  and  elegance. 

The  paper  which  was  published  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  last  month,  ended  with  a  piece  of  dero. 
tion  written  by  the  archbishop  of  Cambray.  It 
would  (as  it  was  hinted  in  that  precaution)  be 
of  singular  use  for  the  improvement  of  car 
minds,  to  have  the  secret  thoughts  of  men  of 
good  talents  on  such  occasions.  I  shall  for  th§ 
entertainment  of  this  day  give  my  reader  two 
pieces,  which,  if  he  is  curious,  will  be  pleasis^ 
for  that  reason,  if  they  prove  to  have  no  other 
cfli^ct  upon  him.  One  of  them  was  found  in  the 
closet  of  an  Athenian  libertine,  who  lived  many 
ages  ago,  and  is  a  soliloquy  wherein  he  coiiteza- 
plates  his  own  life  and  actions  according  to  the 
lights  men  have  from  nature,  and  the  oomponc- 
tions  of  natural  reason.  The  otlier  is  a  prayer  of 
a  gentleman  who  died  within  few  years  last  past; 
and  lived  to  a  very  great  age;  but  had  pasKd 
hia  youth  in  all  the  vices  in  fashion.  The  Athe- 
nian is  supposed  to  have  been  Alcibiadca,  a  mas 
of  great  spirit,  extremely  addicted  to  pleasures, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  capable,  and  upon  oc- 
casion very  attentive  to  business.  He  was  by 
nature  endued  with  all  the  accomplishmeals 
she  could  bestow;  he  had  beauty,  wit,  couraifc, 
and  a  great  understanding;  but  in  the  fcrst 
bloom  of  his  life  was  arrogantly  affected  witfc 
the  advantages  he  had  over  others.  That  tem- 
per is  pretty  visible  in  an  expressionof  his:  whei 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  learn  to  play  upcm  a 
niCisical  instrument,  he  answered,  •  It  is  not  f<s 
mo  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight.'  However, 
the  conversation  of  Socrates  tempered  a  strraj 
inclination  to  licentiousness  into  reflections  of 
philosophy ;  and  if  it  had  not  the  force  to  maie 
a  man  of  bis  genius  and  fortune  wholly  regular, 
it  gave  him  some  cool  moments,  and  this  &Uot- 
ing  soliloquy  is  supposed  by  the  learned  to  have 
been  thrown  together  before  some  expected  en- 
gagement, and  seems  to  be  very  much  the  pic- 
ture of  tlie  man. 

*  I  am  now  wholly  alone,  my  ears  are  not  eo- 
tertaincd  with  music,  my  eyes  with  beauty,  na 
any  of  my  senses  so  forcibly  afl^cted,  as  to  di- 
vert the  course  of  my  inward  thought5,  Me- 
lliinks  there  is  something  sacred  in  myself  no«" 
I  am  alone.  What  is  this  being  of  mine  ?  I 
euinc  into  it  without  my  choice,  and  yet  Socrates 
says  it  is  tp  be  imputed  to  me.  In  thb  rcpoif 
of  my  senses  wherein  they  commuQicatc  nc^infr 
strongly  to  myself,  I  taste,  metiiinks,  a  bein^ 
distinct  from  their  operation.  Why  may  not 
then  my  soul  exist,  when  she  is  wholly  gone  oot 
of  these  organs  ?  I  can  perceive  my  faculties 
grow  stronger,  the  less  I  admit  the  pleasures  of 
sense ;  and  the  nearer  1  place  myself  to  a  bare 
existence,  the  more  worthy,  the  more  noble,  the 
more  cclo^ial  docs  that  existence  appear  to  me. 
If  my  soul  is  weakened  rather  tlian  improved 
by  all  that  the  body  administers  to  her,  she  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  designed  dx  a 
mansion  more  suitable  than  tJiis,  wherein  wh&t 
delights  her  diminishes  her  excellence,  and  that 
which  afllicts  her  adds  to  her  perfection.  There 
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is  an  hereafter,  and  I  will  not  fear  to  be  immor- 
tal for  the  sake  of  Athens.' 

This  soliloquy  is  but  the  first  dawnings'  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  a  mere  man  given  up  to 
sensuality.  The  paper  which  I  mention  of  our 
contemporary  was  found  in  his  scrutoiro  afXer 
his  death,  but  communieated  to  a  friend  or  two 
of  his  in  his  lifc-time.  You  see  in  it  a  man 
wearied  with  the  vanities  of  this  life ;  and  the 
reflections  which  the  success  of  his  wit  and 
gallantry  bring  upon  his  old  age,  are  not  un- 
worthy the  obser?ation  of  those  who  possess  the 
like  advantages. 

•  Oh,  Almighty  Being  !  How  shall  I  look  up 
towards  thee,  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  of  no 
consideration  but  as  I  have  offended  ?  My  ex- 
istence, O  my  God,  without  thy  mercy,  is  not 
to  be  prolonged  in  this  or  another  world  but  for 
my  punishment.  I  apprehend,  oh,  my  Maker, 
let  it  not  be  too  late :  I  apprehend,  and  tremble 
at  thy  presence ;  and  shall  1  not  consider  tliee, 
virho  art  all  goodness,  but  with  terror  ?  Oh,  my 
Redeemer,  do  thou  behold  my  anguish.  Tarn 
to  me,  thou  Saviour  of  the  world :  Who  has 
oiTeuded  like  me  ?  Oh,  my  God,  I  cannot  fly  out 
of  thy  presence,  let  me  fall  down  in  it;  I  hum- 
ble myself  in  contrition  of  heart ;  but  alas !  I 
have  not  only  swerved  from  thee,  but  have  la- 
boured against  thee.  If  thou  dost  pardon  what 
I  have  committed,  how  wilt  thou  pardon  what  1 
have  made  others  commit?  I  have  rejoiced  in 
ill,  as  in  a  prosperity.  Forgive,  ©h  my  God,  all 
who  have  oftcndcd  by  my  persuasion,  all  who 
have  transgressed  by  my  example.     Canst  thou, 

0  Grod,  accept  of  the  confession  of  old  age,  to 
expiate  all  the  labour  and  industry  of  youth 
spent  in  transgressions  against  thee  ?  NViiilo  I 
mm  still  alive,  let  me  implore  thee  to  recall  to 
thy  grace  all  whom  I  have  made  to  sin.  Let, 
oh  Lord,  thy  goodness  admit  of  his  prayer  for 
their  pardon,  by  whose  instigation  they  have 
transgressed.  Accept,,  O  God,  of  this  interval 
of  age,  between  my  sinful  days  and  the  hour  of 
my  dissolution,  to  wear  away  the  corrupt  habits 
in  my  soul,  and  prepare  myself  for  tlie  mansions 
of  purity  andjoy.  Impute  not  to  mc,  oh  my  God, 
the  offences  Imay  give,  after  my  death,  to  tliose 

1  leave  behind  me ;  let  mc  not  transgress  when 
I  am  no  more  seen ;  but  preveitt  the  ill-effects 
of  ray  ill-applied  studies,  and  receive  mc  into  thy 
mercy.'- 

It  is  the  most  melancholy  circumstance  that 
can  be  imagined,  to  be  on  a  death-bed,  and  wish 
all  that  a  man  has  most  laboured  to  bring  to 
pass  were  obliterated  for  ever.  Ilow.cnipliati- 
colly  worse  is  this,  than  having  passed  all  one's 
days  in  idleness!  Yet  this  is  tiie  frequent  case 
of  many  men  of  refined  talents.  It  is,  inetliinks, 
monstrous  that  the  love  of  fame,  and  value  of 
the  fashion  ot^  the  world,  can  transport  a  man  so 
far  a9  even  in  solitude  to  act  with  so  little  re- 
flection upon  his  real  interest  This  i^  premedi- 
tated  madness,  for  it  is  an  error  done  with  the 
assistance  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

When  every  circumstance  about  us  is  a  con- 
stant a(^nonition  how  transient  is  every  labour 
of  man,  it  should,  methinks,  be  no  hard  matter 
to  brmg  one's  self  to  consider  the  emptiness  of 
oax  endeavours ;  but  I  was  not  a  little  charmed 
the  other  day,  when  sitting  witli  an  old  friend 


and  communing  togcthei:  on  such  subjects,  he 
expressed  himself  afler  this  manner  : — * 

*  It  is  unworthy  a  Christian  philosopher  to  lot 
any  thing  here  below  stand  in  the  least  compe- 
tition  with  his  duty.  J^  vain  is  reason  fortified 
by  faith,  if  it  produces  fh  our  practice  no  greater 
effects  tlian  what  reason  wrought  In  mere  man. 

*  I  contemn,  (in  dependence  on  the  support 
of  heaven  I  speak  it)  I  contemn  all  which  the 

fencrality  of  mankind  call  great  and  glorious, 
will  no  longer  think  or  act  like  a  mortal,  but 
consider  myself  as  a  being  that  commenced  at 
my  birth,  and  is  to  endure  to  all  eternity.  The 
accident  of  death  will  not  end  but  improve  my 
being ;  I  will  think  of  myself,  and  provide  for 
myself  as  an  immortal ;  and  I  will  do  nothing 
now  which  I  do  not  believe  I  shaU  approve  a 
thousand  years  hence.' 
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Let  liim  deport  like  a  contented  guest. 

.  Tnoufiii  men  see  every  day  people  go  to  their 
long  home,  who  are  younger  tlian  themselves^ 
they  are  not  so  apt  to  bo  alarmed  at  that,  as 
at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 
in  their  sight.  They  miss  their  acquaintance^ 
and  arc  surprised  at  the  loss  of  an  habitual 
object  This  gave  me  so  much  concern  for  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Peer  of  the  theatre-royal, 
who  was  an  actor  at  the  Restoration,  and  took 
his  theatrical  degree  with  Bettcrton,  Kynaston^ 
and  Harris.  Though  his  station  was  humble, 
he  performed  it  well ;  and  the  common  compari- 
son with  the  stage  and  human  life,  which  has 
been  so  often  made,  may  well  be  brought  out 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  no  matter,  say  the  mo- 
ralist'?, whether  you  act  a  prince  or  a  beggar, 
the  business  is  to  do  your  part  well.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Peer  distinguished  himself  particularly  in 
two  characters,  which  no  man  ever  could  touch 
hut  himself;  one  of  them,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  prologue  to  the  play,  which  is  contrived  in 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  to  awake  the  consciences 
of  the  guilty  princes.  Mr.  William  Peer  spoke 
that  preface  to  tlie  play  with  such  an  air,  as  re- 
presented that  he  was  ail  actor,  and  with  such 
an  inferior  manner  as  only  acting  an  actor,  as 
made  the  others  on  the  stage  apjiear  real  great 
persons,  and  not  representatives.  This  was  a 
nicety  in  acting  that  none  but  the  most  subtlo 
player  could  so  much  as  conceive.  I  remember 
liis  sjHjaking  these  words,  in  which  there  is  no- 
threat  mailer  but  in  the  rijjht  adjustment  of  the 
air  of  the  speaker,  with  universal  applause : 

'  For  U8  and  for  our  tragody, 
Fl'^ro  Btfjopin^  to  yoiir  cioiupncy, 
Wc  beg  your  liearing  patiently.* 

Hamlet  says  very  archly  upon  the  pronouncing 
of  it,  *  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  a  posy  of  a  ring  1*^ 
However,  the  speaking  of  it  got  Mr.  Peer  more 
reputation,  than  those  who  speak  the  length  of 
a  puritan's  sermon  every  night  will  ever  attain 
to.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Peer  got  a  great  fame  on 
another  little  occasion.  He  played  the  apothecary 
in  Caius  Marius,  as  it  is  called  by  Otway ;  but 
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Romeo  and  Juliet,  us  ori^finally  in  Shakspeare ; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recite  more  out  of  the 
play  than  he  spoke,  to  have  a  right  conception 
of  what  Peer  did  in  it  Marius,  weary  of  lifis, 
recollects  means  to  be  rid  of  it  afler  this  manner: 

*  T  do  remember  an  apothecary 

That  dwelt  about  tbin  rendezvous  of  death  i 
Meagre^and  very  rueful  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  haid  worn  him  to  the  bones/ 

When  this  spectre  of  poverty  appeared,  Marius 
addresses  him  thus : 

*  I  Boc  thou  art  very  poor, 

Thou  may'st  do  any  tbinj^,  brre  *s  fifty  drachmas, 
Ciet  me  a  draught  of  what  will  sooneiit  free 
A  wretch  from  all  hia  cares.' 

When  the  apothecary  objects  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful, Marius  urges, 

'  Art  thou  BO  base  and  full  of  wretchedness 
Yet  fear'st  to  die!  Famine  is  in  thy  rhceks, 
Need  and  opprPHsion  stareth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  be{;i;ary  hang  on  thy  back ; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  laws  : 
Tlie  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  ririi ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  lake  this.* 

Without  all  this  quotation  the  reader  could 
not  have  a  just  idea  of  the  visas e  and  manner 
which  Peer  assumed,  when  in  the  most  lament- 
able tone  imaginable  he  consents ;  and  deliver- 
ing the  poison,  like  a  man  reduced  to  the  drink- 
ing it  himself,  if  he  did  not  vend  it,  says  to 
Marius, 

*  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents ; 
Take  this  and  drink  it  (MfT,  the  work  is  done.* 

It  was  an  odd  excellence,  and  a  very  particu- 
lar circumstance  this  of  Peer's,  that  his  whole 
action  of  life  depended  upon  speaking  five  lines 
better  than  any  man  else  in  the  world.  But  this 
eminence  lying  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  the 
governors  of  the  theatre  observing  his  talents  to 
lie  in  a  certain  knowledge  of  propriety,  and  his 
person  admitting  him  to  shine  only  in  the  two 
above  parts,  his  spliorc  of  action  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  post  of  property-man. 
This  officer  has  always  ready,  in  a  place  a]), 
pointed  for  him  behind  tlio  prompter,  all  such 
tools  and  implements  as  arc  necessary  in  the 
play,  and  it  is  his  business  never  to  want  billet. 
doux,  poison,  false  money,  thunderbolts,  dag- 
gers, scrolls  of  parchment,  wine,  pomatum  trun- 
cheons, and  wooden  legs,  ready  at  the  call  of  the 
said  prompter,  according  as  Iiis  resi^cctive  utcn- 
fiils  were  necessary  for  prompting  what  was  to 
pass  on  the  stage.  The  addition  of  this  ofBce, 
BO  important  to  the  conduct  of  the  whole  affair 
of  the  stage,  and  the  good  economy  observed  by 
their  present  managers  in  punctual  payments, 
made  Mr.  Peer's  subsistence  very  comfortable. 
But  it  frequently  happens,  that  men  lose  their 
virtue  in  prosperity,  who  were  shining  charac 
ters  in  the  contrary  condition.  Good  fortune 
indeed  had  no  effect  on  the  mind,  but  very  much 
on  the  body  of  Mr.  Peer.  For  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age  he  grew  fat,  which  rendered  his 
figure  unfit  lor  the  utterance  of  the  five  lines 
above-mentioned.  He  had  now  unfortunately 
lost  the  wan  distress  necessary  for  the  counte- 
nance of  the  apothecary,  and  was  too  jolly  to 
speak  the  prologue  with  Uie  proper  humility.  It 
is  thought  this  calamity  Mrent  too  near  him.    It 


did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  ahortraiBg 
hia  days ;  and,  as  there  is  no  state  of  real  hap. 
pinfiss  in  this  Ufe,  Mr.  Peer  was  undone  by  Ins 
success,  and  iost  all  by  arriving  at  what  is  the 
end  of  all  other  men's  pursuits,  his  ease. 

I  could  not  forbear  inquiring  into  the  ef&cts 
Mr.  Peer  lefl  behind  him,  but  find  them  is  ne 
demand  due  to  him  from  the  house,  but  the  SA- 
lowing  bill : 

£    9    d 
For  hire  of  six  case  of  pistols,  0    4    0 

A  drum  for  Mrs.  Bignall  in  the  Pil- 
grim,      -        •        -        -        .        044 
A  truss  of  straw  for  tlie  madmen,        0    0    8 
Pomatum  and  vermillion  to  grease 

the  face  of  the  stuttering  cook,  0    0    3 

For  boarding  a  setting  dog  two  daya 
to  follow  Air.  Johnson  in  Epsom 

Wells, 0    0    6 

For  blood  in  Macbeth,  .        -        0    0    3 

Raisins  and  almonds  for  a  witch's 

banquet, 0    0    8 

This  contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  have 
often  rallied  for  the  narrow  ccmipass  of  his  sin- 
gular perfections,  is  now  at  peace,  and  wants 
no  further  assistance  from  any  man  ;  bnt 
of  extensive  genius,  now  living,  stiJl 
upon  the  good  ofBces  of  the  town. 

I  am  therefore  to  remind  my  reader,  that  on 
this  day,  being  Ihe  fifteenth  of  June,  the  Plot* 
ting  Sisters  is  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author,  my  old  friend  Mr.  d'Urfey.  This 
comedy  was  honoured  with  the  preaenee  of 
king  Charles  the  Second  three  of  its  first  five 
nights. 

My  fViend  has  in  this  work  shown  himself  a 
master,  and  made  not  only  the  characters  of  the 
play,  but  also  the  furniture  of  the  house  otHitri- 
bute  to  the  main  design.  He  has  made  excel- 
lent use  of  a  table  with  a  carpet,  and  the  key  of 
a  closet  With  these  two  implements,  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  overkmked  by  an  or* 
dinary  writer,  he  contrives  the  most  natural 
perplexities  (allowing  only  the  u^  of  these 
household  goods  in  poetry)  that  ever  were  re. 
presented  on  a  stage.  He  has  also  made  good 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  the  stage  itself; 
for  in  the  nick  of  being  surprised,  the  lovers  are 
let  down  and  escape  at  a  trap-door.  In  a  word, 
any  who  have  the  curiosity  to  obeerve  what 
pleased  in  the  last  generation,  and  does  not  ^ 
to  a  comedy  with  a  resolution  to  be  grave,  will 
find  this  evening  ample  food  for  mirth.  John- 
son, who  understands  what  he  does  as  well  as 
any  man,  >exposes  the  impertinence  of  an  oU 
fellow,  who  has  lost  his  senses,  still  pursuing 
pleasures,  with  great  mastery.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Pinkethman  is  a  bashful  rake,  and  is  sheep- 
ish without  having  modbsty  with  great  success. 
Mr.  Bullock  succeeds  Nokes  in  the  part  of 
Bubble,  and  in  my  opinion  is  not  mucli  below 
him  :  for  he  does  excellently  that  sort  of  fbUy 
we  call  absurdity,  which  is  the  very  contrary 
of  wit,  but,  next  to  that,  is  of  all  things  the 
propercst  to  excite  mirth.  What  is  foolish  it 
the  object  of  pity  ;  but  absurdity  often  procteds 
from  an  opinion  of  sufficiency,  and  consequently 
is  an  honest  occasion  for  laughter.  These 
characters  in  this  play  eannot  choose  but  makQ 
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it  ft  very  pleasant  entertainment,  and  the  deco- 
rations  of  singing  and  dancing  will  more  than 
repay  the  good  nature  of  those  who  make  an 
honest  man  a  visit  of  two  merry  hoars  to  make 
his  following  year  unpainfuL 
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Tuesday,  June  16, 1713. 


Nimirum  insanus  paacia  videatnr,  co  quod 
Maxima  para  houiioum  inorbo  jactatur  eoflem. 

Hor.  Lib.  2.  Sat.  iii.  190. 

Ppw  think  thr»wj  mad,  for  mort  like  these, 

Are  sick  and  troubled  with  the  sauic  diaea-sc. 

Creeek, 

TnvRE  is  a  restless  endeavour  in  the  mind  of 
man  aflor  happiness.  This  appetite  is  wrought 
into  the  original  frame  of  our  nature,  and  ex- 
erts itself  in  all  parts  of  the  creation  that  are  en- 
dued with  any  degree  of  thought  or  sense.  But 
as  the  human  mind  is  dignified  by  a  more  com. 
prehensive  faculty  than  can  be  found  in  the 
inferior  animals,  it  is  natural  ibr  men  not  only 
to  have  an  eye,  each  to  his  own  happiness,  but 
also  to  endeavour  to  promote  tliat  of  others  in  the 
same  rank  of  being :  and  in  proportion  to  the 
£renerosity  that  is  ingredient  in  tlic  temper  of 
the  soul,  the  object  of  its  benevolence  is  of  a 
larger  and  narrower  extent  There  is  hardly 
a  spirit  upon  earth  so  mean  and  contracted,  as 
to  centre  all  regards  on  its  own  interest,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Even  the 
selfish  man  has  some  share  of  love,  which  he 
bestows  on  his  fiimily  and  his  friends.  A  nobler 
mind  hath  at  heart  the  common  interest  of  the 
society  or  country  of  which  he  makes  a  part 
And  there  b  still  a  more  diffusive  spirit,  whose 
being  or  intentions  reach  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind,  and  are  continued  beyond  the  present 
age  to  a  succession  of  future  generations. 

Tlie  advantage  arising  to  him  who  hath  a 
tincture  of  this  generosity  on  his  soul,  is,  that 
ho  is  aficcted  with  a  sublimcr  joy  than  can  be 
comprehended  by  one  who  is  destitute  of  that 
noble  relish.  The  happiness  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  hath  a  natural  connexion  v^h  that  of 
a  reasonable  mind.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
actions  of  each  individual  contribute  to  this 
end,  he  must  be  thought  to  deserve  well  or  ill, 
both  of  the  world,  and  of  himself.  I  have  in  a 
late  paper  observed,  that  men  who  have  no 
reach  of  thought  do  oflen  misplace  their  afiec- 
tions  on  the  means,  without  respect  to  the  end ; 
and  by  a  preposterous  desire  of  things  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  forego  the  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness  which  those  things  are  instrumental 
to  obtain.  This  obtorvation  has  been  considered 
•  witli  regard  to  critics  and  misers;  I  shall  now 
apply  it  to  frec-tliinkcrs. 

Liberty  and  truth  arc  the  main  points  which 
these  gentlemen  pretend  to  have  in  view ;  to 
L  proceed,  therefore,  methodically,  I  will  endea- 
'  Tour  to  show  in  the  first  place,  that  liberty  and 
truth  are  not  ur  them!*elves  desirable,  but  only 
a.s  they  relate  to  a  farther  end.  And  secondly, 
that  the  sort  of  liberty  and  truth  (allowing  them 
those  names)  which  our  frce-thinkorn  une  all 
tlieir  industry  to  promote,  is  destructive  of  that 
end,  viz.  human  happiness :  and  consequently 
thftt  species,  at  such,  instead  of  being  encon- 
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raged  or  esteemed,  merit  the  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  all  honest  men.  And  in  the  last 
place,  I  design  to  show,  that  imder  the  pretence 
of  advancing  liberty  and  truth,  they  do  in 
reality  promote  the  two  contrary  evils. 

As  to  the  first  point,,it  has  been  observed  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  each  particular  person  to  aim 
at  the  happmess  of  his  fellow-oreatures ;  and 
that  as  this  view  is  of  a  wider  or  narrower 
extent,  it  argues  a  mind  more  or  less  virtuous. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  liberty  of  doing  good 
actions  which  conduce  to  the  felicity  of  man- 
kind, and  a  knowledge  of  such  truths  as  might 
either  give  us  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
them,  or  direct  our  conduct  to  the  great  ends  of 
life,  are  valuable  perfections.  But  shall  a  good 
man,  therefore,  prefer  a  liberty  to  commit  mur- 
der or  adultery,  before  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  divine  and  human  laws  7  Or  shall  a  wise 
man  prefer  the  knowledge  of  a  troublesome  and 
afflicting  truth,  before  a  pleasant  error  that 
would  cheer  his  soul  with  joy  and  comfort,  and 
be  attended  with  no  ill  consequences  ?  purely 
no  man  of  common  sense  would  thank  him, 
who  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  execute  the  sud- 
den  suggestions  of  a  fit  of  passion  or  madness, 
or  imagine  himself  obliged  to  a  person,  who,  by 
forward ly  informing  him  of  ill  news,  had  caused 
his  soul  to  anticipsto  that  sorrow  which  she 
would  never  have  felt  so  long  as  the  ungrateful 
truth  lay  concealed. 

Let  us  then  respect  the  happiness  of  our* 
species,  and  in  this  light  examine  the  proceed, 
ings  of  the  free-thinkers.  From  what  giants  and 
monsters  would  these  knight^rrants  undertake 
to  free  the  world  7  From  the  ties  that  religion 
imposeth  on  our  minds,  from  the  expectation  of 
a  future  judgment,  and  from  >  the  terrors  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  not  by  reforming  men*8 
lives,  but  by  giving  encouragement  to  their 
vices.  What  are  those  important  truths  of 
which  they  would  convince  mankind  7  That 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wise  and  just  Provi. 
dence  ;  that  the  mind  of  man  is  corporeal ;  that 
religion  is  a  state  trick,  contrived  to  make  men 
honest  and  virtuous,  and  to  procure  a  subsist- 
cnce  to  otliers  ibr  teaching  and  exhorting  them 
to  be  so ;  that  the  good  tidings  of  life  and  im- 
mortality,-  brought  to  light  by  tlie  gospel,  are 
fables  and  impostures ;  from  believing  that  we 
are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  they  would  de- 
grade  us  to  an  opinion  that  we  are  on  a  lovel 
with  the  beasts  that  perish.  What  pleasure  or 
what  advantage  do  these  notions  bring  to  man- 
kind.  Is  it  of  any  use  to  the  public  that  good 
men  should  lose  the  comfortable  prospect  of  a 
reyard  (o  their  virtue;  or  the  wicked  be  en- 
couraged to  persist  in  their  impiety,  from  an 
assurance  that  they  shall  not  be  punished  for  it 
hereafler  ? 

Allowing,  therefore,  these  men  to  be  patrons 
of  liberty  and  truth,  yet  it  is  of  such  truths,  and 
that  sort  of  liberty,  which  makes  them  justly 
be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  woi4d.  But  upon  a  thorough 
and  impartial  view  it  will  be  found,  that  their 
endeavours,  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  truth,  tend  only  to  introduce  slavery 
and  error  among  men.  Thero  are  two  parts  in 
our  nature:  the  bamr,  whibh  oonslBts  of  our 
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scnRes  and  passionSf  and  the  more  noble  and  ra. 
tiona],  which  is  properly  the  human  part,  the 
other  being  common  to  os  with  brutes. ,  The 
inferior  part  is  generally  much  stronger,  and  has 
always  the  start  of  reason,  which  if  in  the  per- 
petual struggle  between  them,  it  were  not  aided 
from  heaven  by  religion,  would  almost  univer. 
sally  be  vanquished,  and  man  become  a  slave  to 
his  passions,  which,  as  it  is  the  most  grievous 
and  shameful  slavery,  so  it  is  the  genuine  result 
of  that  liberty  which  is  proposed  by  overturning 
religion.  Noi;  is  the  other  part  of  their  design 
better  executed.  Look  into  their  pretended 
truths:  are  they  not  so  many  wretched  absur- 
dities, maintained  in  opposition  to  the  light  of 
Mature  and  divine  revelation  by  sly  inuendoes 
and  cold  jests,  by  such  pitiful  sophisms  and  such 
confxised  and  indigested  notions,  that  one  would 
vehemently  suspect  those  men  usurped  the 
name  of  free-thinkers  with  the  same  view  that 
hypocrites  do  that  of  godliness,  that  it  may 
serve  for  a  cloak  to  cover  the  contrary  defect  ? 

I  shall  close  this  discourse  with  a  parallel  re- 
flection on  these  three  species,  who  seem  to  be 
allied  by  a  certain  agreement  in  mediocrity  of 
understanding.  A  critic  is  entirely  given  up 
to  the  pursuit  of  learning ;  when  he  has  got  it, 
is  his  judgment  clearer,  his  imagination  livelier, 
or  bis  manners  more  polite  than  those  of  other 
men  1  Is  it  observed  that  a  miser,  when  he  has 
acquired  his  superfluous  estate,  eats,  drinks,  or 
sleeps  with  more  satisfaction,  that  he  has  a 
cheerfuller  mlAd,  or  relishes  any  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  better  than  his  neighbours  7  The 
freethinkers  plead  hard  for  a  licence  to  think 
freely ;  they  have  it :  but  what  use  do  they 
make  of  it  7  Are  they  eminent  for  any  sublime 
discoveries  in  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ? 
Have  they  been  authors  of  any  inventions  that 
conduce  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  ?  Do  their 
writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  a 
clearer  method,  or  more  just  and  correct  rea- 
soning than  those  of  other  men  7 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  their  genius ; 
but  the  critic  and  miser  are  only  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  creatures,  while  the  free-thinker 
is  also  a  pernicious  one. 
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Non  missura  cuteill  nisi  plona  cnioriff  hiriido. 

Nor.  Ar8  Po«t.  ver.  ult. 

Sticking  like  leecbes,  till  ttiey  burst  with  blood. 

Roscommon. 

'  To  the  Honoured  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq,    • 

'  Middle  Temple,  June  13. 

•Sir, — Presuming  you  may  sometimes  con- 
descend to  take  cognizance  of  small  enormities, 
I  here  lay  one  before  you,  which  I  proceed  to 
without  rartlier  apology,  as  well  knowing  the 
best  compliment  to  a  man  of  business  is  to  qii^me 
to  the  point. 

^  There  is  a  silly  habit  among  many  of  our 
minor  orators,  who  display  their  eloquence  in 
the  several  coflbe-houses  of  this  fair  city,  to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  considerable  numbers  of 


her  majesty's  spruce  and  loving  subjects,  and 
that  is  a  humour  they  have  got  of  twisting  off 
your  buttons.  These  ingenious  gentlemen  are 
not  able  to  advance  three  words  until  they  have 
got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ;  bat  ai 
soon  as  they  have  procured  such  a^  exceOeat 
handle  for  discourse,  they  will  indeed  proceed 
with  great  elocution.  I  know  not  how  well 
some  may  have  escaped,  but  for  my  part  I  have 
often  met  with  them  to  my  cost ;  having  I  be- 
lieve, within  these  three  years  last  past  been 
argued  out  of  several  dozens ;  insomuch,  that 
I  nave,  for  some  time,  ordered  my  tailo*  to 
bring  me  home  with  every  suit  a  dozen  at  feast 
of  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  surh  o 
from  time  to  time  arc  detached  as  a  help  to 
discourse,  by  the  vehement  gentlemen  betore- 
mentioned.  This  way  of  holding  a  man  in  Ss- 
course,  is  much  practised  in  the  cofiee-houses 
within  the  city,  and  does  not  indeed  so  mudi 
prevail  at  the  politer  end  of  the  town.  It  b 
likewise  more  frequently  made  use  of  anKmg 
the  small  politicians,  than  any  other  body  of 
men  ;  I  am  therefbre  something  cautiotis  of  en- 
tering into  a  controversy  with  this  species  of 
statesmen,  especially  the  younger  fry ;  for  if 
you  offer  in  the  lea^t  to  dissent  from  any  thing 
that  one  of  these  advances,  he  immediately 
steps  up  to  you,  takes  hold  of  one  of  your  but- 
tons,  and  indeed  will  soon  convince  you  of  the 
strength  of  his  argumentation.  I  remember, 
upon  the  news  of  Dunkirk's  being  delivered 
into  our  hands,  a  brisk  little  fellow,  a  politiciaa 
and  an  able  engineer,  had  got  into  the  middle 
of  Batson's  coffee-house,  and  was  fortifying 
Graveling  for  the  service  of  the  most  Christian 
king,  with  all  imaginable  expedition.  The  vrork 
was  carried  on  with  such  success,  that  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  he  had  made 
it  almost  impregnable,  and  in  the  opinion  of  se- 
veral worthy  citizens  who  had  gathered  round 
him,  full  as  strong  both  by  sea  and  land  as  Don- 
kirk  ever  could  pretend  to  be.  I  lK|pened, 
however,  unadvisedly  to  attack  som^i^Sia  oat- 
works;  upon  which,  to  show  his  gi^t  skill 
likewise  ig  the  offensive  part, he  immediately 
made  an  assault  upon  one  of  my  buttons,  and 
carried  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  notwith- 
standing I  made  as  handsome  a  defence  as  wis 
possible.  He  had  likewise  invested  a  secomj, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  master  of  that 
too  in  a  very  little  time,  had  not  he  been  divert- 
ed from  tliis  enterprise  by  the  arrival  of  a  coa- 
rier,  who  brought  advice  that  his  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  disposal  of  a  beaver,* 
upon  which  he  raised  the  siege,  and  indeed  re- 
tired  with  some  precipitation.  In  the  coffee- 
houses here  about  the  Temple,  you  may  1»- 
rangue  even  among  our  dabblers  in  politics  fcr 
about  two  buttons  a  day,  and  many  times  for 
less.  I  had  yesterday  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive  very  considerable  additions  to  my  know- 
ledge in  state  affairs,  and  I  And  this  raoming, 
that  it  has  not  stood  me  in  above  a  button.  In 
most  of  the  eminent  coffee-houses  at  the  other 


*  The  pemon  here  alluded  to  was  a  Mr.  Janaes  Hvj 
wood,  a  linen  draper,  who  was  the  writer  of  a  tetter  is 
the  Spectator,  signed  James  Easy. 
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end  of  the  town,  for  exunple,  to  go  no  farther 
than  Will's  in  Covent-garden,  the  company  is 
8o  refined,  that  you  may  hear  and  be  heard,  and 
not  be  a  button  the  worse  for  it  Besides  the 
gentlemen  before-mentioned,  there  are  others 
who  are  no  less  active  in  their  harangues^  but 
with  gentle  services  rather  than  robberies. 
These,  while  thev  are  improving  vour  under- 
standing, are  at  the  same  time  setting  off  your 
person;  tliey  will  new-plait  and  adjust  your 
neckcloth. 

'  But  though  I  can  bear  with  this  kind  of 
orator,  who  is  so  humble  as  to  aim  at  the  good- 
will of  his  hearer  by  being  his  valet  de  cnam- 
bre,  I  must  rebel  against  another  sort  of  them. 
There  are  some,  sir,  that  do  not  stick  to  take  a 
man  by  the  collar  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
persuade  Jiim.  It  is  your  business,  I  humbly 
presume,  Mr.  Ironside,  to  interpose  that  a  man 
IS  not  brought  over  to  his  opponent  by  force  of 
arras.  It  were  requisite  therefore  that  you 
should  name  a  certain  interval,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  between  the  speaker  and  him  to 
whom  he  speaks.  For  sure  no  man  has  a  right, 
because  I  am  not  of  his  opinion,  to  take  any  of 
ray  clothes  from  me,  or  dress  me  according  to 
his  own  liking.  I  assure  you  tlie  most  becom- 
ing thing  to  me  in  the  world  is  in  a  campaign 
periwig,  to  wear  one  side  before  and  the  other 
cast  upon  the  collateral  shoulder.  But  there  is 
a  friend  of  mine  who  never  talks  to  me  but  he 
throws  that  which  I  wear  forward,  upon  my 
shoulder,  so  that  in  restoring  it  to  its  place  I 
lose  two  or  three  hairs  out  of  the  lock  upon  my 
buttons ;  though  I  never  touched  him  in  my 
whole  life,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
these  ten  years.  I  have  seen  my  eager  friend 
in  danger  sometimes  of  a  quarrel  by  this  ill  cus- 
torn,  for  there  are.morq  young  gentlemen  who 
can  feel,  than  can  understand.  It  would  be 
therefore  a  good  office  to  my  good  friend  if  you 
advised  him  not  to  collar  any  man  but  one  who 
knows  what  he  means,  and  give  it  him  as  a 
standing  precaution  in  conversation,  that  none 
bat  a  very  good  friend  will  give  him  the  liberty 
of  being  seen,  felt,  heard,  and  understood  all  at 
once.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
•  JOHANNES  MISOCHIROSOPHUS. 

*  P.  S.  I  have  a  sister  who  saves  herself  from 
being  handled  by  one  of  these  manual  rheto- 
ricians by  giving  him  her  fan  to  play  with ;  but 
I  appeal  to  you  m  the  behalf  of  us  poor  helpless 
men.* 

Jane  15, 1713. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  orator  or  speaker  in 
public  or  private  has  any  right  to  meddle  with 
any  bodv*s  clothes  but  his  own.  I  indulge  men 
in  th|i  liberty  of  playing  with  their  own  hats, 
fumSiinff  in  their  own  pockets,  settling  their 
^  own  periwigs,  tossing  or  twisting  their  heads, 
*  and  all  other  gesticulations  which  may  contri- 
bute to  their  elocution ;  but  pronounce  it  an  in- 
fringement of  the  English  liberty,  for  a  man  to 
keep  His  neighbour's  person  in  custody  in  order 
to  force  a  hearing ;  and  farther  declare,  that  all 
assent  given  by  an  auditor  under  such  constraint, 
is  of  itself  void  and  of  no  effect 
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Sed  te  decor  late,  quod  optas, 

^Bmo  vetal  votoque  tuo  tua  forma  n>pagnat. 

Odd.  Met.  Lib.  i.  488. 

But  BO  much  yputh.  with  so  much  beauty  Join'd, 
Oppose  the  Btate  which  thy  dcsircn  designed. 

Drtfden, 

To  suffer  scandal  (says  somebody)  is  the  tax 
which  every  person  of  merit  pays  to  the  public ; 
and  my  lord  Verulam  finely  observes,  that  a  man 
who  has  no  virtue  in  himself^  ever  envies  virtue 
in  others.  I  know,  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
but  detraction,  through  all  ages,  has  been  foond 
a  vice  which  the  fair  sex  too  easily  give  in^to. 
Not  the  Roman  satirist  could  use  them  with 
more  severity  than  they  themselves  do  one 
another.  Some  audacious  critics,  in  my  opinion, 
have  launched  out  a  little  too  far  when  they  take 
upon  them  to  prove,  in  opposition  ta history,  that 
Lais  was  a  woman  of  as  much  virtue  as  beauty, 
which  violently  displeasing  the  Phrynes  of  those 
times,  they  secretly  prevailed  with  the  histo- 
rians to  deliver  her  down  to  posterity  under  the 
infamous  character  of  an  extorting  prostitute. 
But  though  I  have  the  greatest  regard  imagin- 
able  to  that  sofler  species,  yet  am  I  sorry  to  find 
they  have  very  little  for  themselves.  So  far  are 
they  from  being  tender  of  one  another*s  reputa- 
tion, that  they  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  de- 
stroying it  My  lady  the  other  day,  when  Jack 
was  asking,  who  could  be  so  base  to  spread  such 

a  report  about  Mrs. ,  answered,  *  None, 

you  may  be  sure,  but  a  woman.^  A  little  aflcr, 
Dick  told  my  lady,  that  he  had  heard  Florella 
hint  as  if  Cleora  wore  artificial  teeth.  The  rea- 
son is,  said  she,  because  Cleora  first  gave  out 
that  Florella  owed  her  complexion  to  a  wash. 
Thus  the  industrious  pretty  creatures  take  pains 
by  invention,  to  throw  blemishes  on  each  other, 
when  they  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a  profli- 
gate set  of  fellows  too  ready  to  taint  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  virtuous,  or  blast  the  charms  of 
the  blooming  virgin.  The  young  lady  fVom 
whom  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  follow- 
ing letter,  deserves  or  rather  claims,  protection 
from  our  sex,  since  so  barbarously  treated  by 
her  own.  Certainly  they  ought  to  defend  inno- 
cence from  injury  who  gave  ignorantly  the  oc- 
casion of  its  being  assaulted.  Had  the  men 
been  less  liberal  of  their  applauses,  the  women 
had  been  more  sparing  of  these  calumnious 
censures. 

*  To  the  Guardian. 

*9|R, — I  do  not  know  at  what  nice  point  you 
fix  the  bloom  of  a  young  lady  ;  but  I  am  one 
who  can  just  look  back  upon  fifleen.  My  father 
dying  three  years  ago,  lefl  rac  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  my  mother,  with  a  fortune  not 
profusely  great,  yet  such  as  might  demand  a 
very  handsone  settlement,  if  ever  proposals  of 
marriage  should  be  offered.  My  mother,  after 
the 'usual  time  of  retired,  mourning  was  over, 
was  so  affectionately  indulgent  to  me,  as  to  take 
me  along  with  her  in  all  her  visits ;  but  still  not 
thinking  shf^  gratified  my  youth  enough,  per- 
mitted me  further  to  go  with  my  relations  to  all 
the  public,  cheerful,  bat   innocent  entertain- 
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ments,  where  she  was  too  reserved  to  appear 
herself!  The  two  first  years  of  my  teens  were 
OAsy*  S^Ji  <LQd  delightful.  Every  one  caressed 
me ;  the  old  ladies  told  me  how  finely  I  ^row, 
and  the  young  ones  were  proud  of  my  company. 
But  when  the  third  year  had  a  little  advanced, 
m^  relations  used  to  tell  my  mother,  that  pretty 
mi88  Clary  was  shot  up  into  a  woman.  The 
gentlemen  began  now  not  to  let  their  eyes  glance 
over  me,  and  in  most  places  I  found  myself  dis. 
tinguished  ;  but  observed,  the  more  I  grew  into 
the  esteem  of  their  sex,  the  more  I  lost  the  fa. 
vour  of  my  own.  Some  of  those  whom  I  had 
been  familiar  with,  grew  cold  and  indifferent ; 
otliors  mistook  by  design,  my  meaning,  made 
me  speak  what  I  never  thought,  and  so  by  de- 
grees took  occasion  to  break  off  all  acquaint- 
ance.  There  were  several  little  insignificant 
reflections  cast  upon  me^  as  being  a  lady  of  a 

freat  many  quaintnesses,  and  such  like,  which 
seemed  not  to  take  notice  o£  But  my  mother 
coming  home  about  a  week  a^O|  told  me  there 
was  a  scandal  spread  about  town  by  my  ene- 
mies, that  would  at  once  ruin  me  for  ever  for  a 
beauty  ;  I  earnestly  entreated  her  to  know  it ; 
she  refused  me,  but  yesterday  it  discovered 
'itself.  Being  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  very 
facetious  to  several  of  the  ladies,  at  last  turning 
to  me,  *•  And  as  for  you,  madam,  Prior  has  al- 
ready given  us  your  character^ 

"That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
Fine  by  degrees,  yet  beautifully  iess.*^ 

I  perceived  immediately  a  malignant  smile  dis- 
play itself  in  the  countenance  of  some  of  the 
ladies,  which  they  seconded  with  a  scornful 
flutter  of  the  fan ;  until  one  of  them,  unable  any 
longer  to  contain,  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  did 
not  remember  what  Congreve  said  about  Au- 
relia,  for  she  thought  it  mighty  pretty.  He 
made  no  answer,  but  instanUy  repeated  the 
verses : 

"The  mulcibers  who  in  the  minories  sweat. 
And  massive  bars  on  stubborn  anvils  beat : 
DeformM  tbftmsclvea,  yet  forge  those  stays  of  steel, 
Which  arm  Aurelia  with  a  shape  to  kilL" 

This  was  no  sooner  •ver,  but  it  was  easily  dis- 
cernible what  an  ill-natured  satisfkction  most 
of  the  company  took ;  and  the  more  pleasure 
they  showed  by  dwelling  upon  the  two  last 
lines,  the  more  they  increased  my  trouble  and 
oonfusion.  And  now,  sir,  after  this  tedious  ac- 
count, what  would  you  advise  me  to  ?  Is  there 
no  way  to  be  cleared  of  fhese  malicious  calum- 
nies  ?  What  is  beauty  worth  that  makes  the 
possessor  thtis  imhappy  ?  Why  was  nature  so 
lavish  of  her  gifls  to  me,  as  to  make  her  kindr 
ness  prove  a  cruelty  ?  They  tell  me  my  shape 
is  delicate,  my  eyes  sparkling,  my  lips,  I  know 
not  what,  my  cheeks,  fbrsooui,  adorned  with  a 
just  mixture  of  the  rose  and  lily ;  but  I  wish 
this  face  was  barely  not  disagreeable,  this  voice 
liarsh  and  unbarmonious,  these  limbs  only  not 
deformed,  and  then  perhaps  I  might  live  easy 
and  unmolested,  and  neither  raise  love  and  ad- 
miration  in  the  men,  nor  scandal  and  hatred  in 
the  women.    Your  very  humble  servant, 

*CLARINA.' 

The  best  answer  I  can  make  my  fair  corres- 


pondent is.  That  she  ought  to  oomSirt 
with  this  consideration,  that  those  who  talk 
thus  of  her  know  it  is  false,  but  wish  thej  ooold 
make  others  believe  it  true.  It  is  not  the  j  think 
you  defbrmed,  but  are  vexed  that  thej  tfaeo- 
sclves  were  not  as  nicely  framed.  If  yoa 
take  an  old  man^s  advice,  laugh,  and  be  net 
cerned  at  them  ;  they  have  attained  what  tikey 
endeavoured  if  they  make  you  uneasy ;  lc»'  it  is 
envy  that  has  made  them  so.  I  woald  not  hate 
you  wish  your  shape  one  sixtieth  part  of  an  in^ 
disproportioned,  nor  desire  your  face  mi^fat  be 
impoverished  with  the  ruin  of  half  a  fcatorp, 
though  numbers  of  remaining  beauties  migte 
make  the  loss  insensible ;  but  take  courage,  go 
into  the  brightest  assemblies,  and  the  world 
will  quickly  confess  it  to  be  scandal.  TImis 
Plato,  hearing  it  was  asserted  by  some  pems 
that  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  *  I  shall  take  caie,' 
said  he,  *to  live  so,  that  nobody  will  belies 
them.' 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  rdatioo  of 
matter  of  fact  A  gay  young  gentleman  in  the 
country,  not  many  years  ago,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  blooming  fine  creature,  whom  gij% 
me  leave  to  caH  Melissa.  Ailer  a  pretty  kag 
delay,  and  frequent  solicitations,  she  refused 
several  osiers  of  larger  estates,  and  coaseated 
to  make  him  happy .s  But  they  had  not  bees 
married  much  above  a  twelve-moatfa,  until  it 
appeared  too  true  what  Juba  says, 

*  Beauty  soon  ^rows  fkmiliar  to  the  lov^r. 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  paUs  upon  tbe  war.* 

Polvdore  (for  that  was  his  name)  finding  him- 
self grow  every  day  more  uneasy,  and  anwil> 
ling  she  should  discover  the  cause,  for  diversioa 
came  up  to  town,  and,  to  avoid  all  sospicioDs, 
brought  Melissa  along  with  him.  AAer  some 
stay  here,  Polydore  was  one  day  informed,  that 
a  set  of  ladies  over  their  tea-table,  in  the  cirde 

of  scandal,  had  touched  upon  Melissa ^And 

was  that  the  silly  thing  so  much  talked  ofl 
How  did  she  ever  grow  into  a  toast !  For  their 
parts  they  had  eyes  as  well  as  the  men,  bat 
could  not  discover  where  her  beauties  lay.  Po- 
lydore upon  hearing  this,  flew  immediately 
home  and  told  Melissa,  with  the  utm<»t  trans- 
port, that  he  was  now  fully  convinced  how  num- 
berless were  her  charms,  since  her  own  sex 
would  not  allow  her  any. 

*  Button^s  Coflbe-hoase. 
*Mr.  Ironside, — I  have  observed  that  this 
day  you  mi^ke  mention  of  Willis  cofiee-hoose, 
as  a  place  where  people  are  too  polite  to  h«^d  a 
man  in  discourse  by  the  button.  Every  body 
knows  your  honour  frequents  this  house ;  there- 
fore  they  will  take  an  advantage  against  me, 
and  say,  if  my  company  was  as  civil  as  that  at 
WilPs,  you  would  say  so  :  therefore  pray  your 
honour  do  not  be  afraid  of  doing  me  justiee,  be- 
cause people  would  think  it  may  be  a  conceit 
below  you  on  this  occasion  to  name  the  name 
of  your  humble  servant, 

'  DANIEL  BUTTON.* 

*  The  young  poets  are  in  the  back  roooif  and 
take  their  places  as  you  directed.* 

*  Daniel  Button  kept  a  coflV^-honae  on  tbe«i>utb»de 
of  Russeislreet.  about  two  doors  from  Coveni-^ardea. 
Here  it  was  tliat  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to 
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Friday,  June  19,  1713. 


Cui  jnonR  divinior,  atquc  o« 

Magna  soaatiiram-i —      Hor.  Lib.  l.^at  iv.  43. 


-who  writes 


With  fiincy  high,  and  bold  and  daring  flights. 

Creech. 


*  To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esquire, 

•  Oxford,  Jane  16, 1713. 

*Siii, — The  claraical  writers,  according  to 
your  advice,  are  by  no  means  neglected  by  mc, 
while  I  pursue  my  studies  in  divinity.  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  are  fountains  of  good  sense 
and  eloquence ;  and  that  it  is  absohitely  neces- 
sary for  a  young  mind  to  form  itself  upoB  such 
models.  For  by  a  careful  study  of  their  style 
and  manner,  we  shall  a^  least  avoid  those  faults, 
into  which  a  youthful  imagination  is  apt  to 
hurry  us ;  such  as  luxuriance  of  fancy,  licen- 
tiousness  of  style,  redundancy  of  thought,  and 
false  ornaments.  As  I  have  been  Haltered  by 
niy  friends,  that  I  have  some  genius  for  poetry, 
I  sometimes  turn  my  thoughts  that  way  ;  and 
with  pleasure  reflect,  that  I  have  got  over  that 
childish  part  of  life,  which  delights  in  points 
and  turns  of  wit :  and  that  I  can  take  a  manly 
and  rational  satisfaction  in  that  which  is  called 
painting  in  poetry.  Whether  it  be  that  in  these 
copyings  of  nature  the  object  is  placed  in  such 
lights  and  circumstances  as  strike  the  fancy 
agreeablv ;  or  whether  we  arc  surprised  to  find 
objects  that  are  absent,  placed  before  our  eyes  ; 
or  whether  it  be  our  admiration  of  the  author^s 
art  and  dexterity ;  or  whether  we  amuse  our- 
selves  with  comparing  the  picture  and  the  ori- 
ginal; or  rather  (which  is  most  probable)  be- 
cause  all  these  reasons  concur  to  affect  us ;  we 
are  wonderfully  charmed  with  these  drawings 
afler  the  life,  this  magic  that  raises  apparitions 
in  the  fancy. 

*  Landscapes  or  still-life  work  much  less  upon 
us  than  representations  of  the  postures  or  pas- 
sions of  living  creatures.  Again,  those  passions 
or  postures  strike  us  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  ease  or  violence  of  their  motions.  A  horse 
grazing  moves  us  less  than  one  stretching  in  a 
race,  and  a  racer  less  than  one  in  the  fury  of  a 
battle.  It  is  very  difficult,  I  believe,  to  express 
violent  motions  which  are  fleeting  and  transi* 
tory,  either  in  colours  or  words.  In  poetry  it 
requires  great  spirit  in  thought,  and  energy  in 
style ;  which  wc  find  more  of  in  the  eastern 
poetry,  than  either  the  Greek  or  Roman.  The 
great  Creator,  who  accommodated  himself  to 
ihoae  he  vouchsafed  to  speak  to,  hath  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  prophets  such  sublime  senti- 
ments and  exalted  language,  as  must  abash  the 
pride  and  wit  of  man.  In  the  book  of  Job,  the 
most  ancient  poem  in  the  world,  we  have  such 
paintings  and  descriptions  as  I  have  spoken  of, 
in  great  variety.  I  shall  at  present  make  some 
remarks  on  the  celebrated  description  of  the 
horse  in  that  holy  book,  and  compare  it  with 
those  drawn  by  Homer  and  Virgil. 

'  Homer  hath  the  following  similitude  of  a 
horse  twice  over  in  the  Iliad,  which  Virgil  hath 
copied  from  him ;  at  least  he  hath  deviated  less 
iroib  Homer  than  Mr.  Dryden  hath  from  him : 


"  Freed  froin  his  kecpcre,  thus  with  broken  reins 
The  wanton  conrsier  prances  (ftr  the  plains; 
Or  in  the  priile  of  youth  o'orloaps  tfie  inuuudfi, 
And  Hnnlfs  the  fbmilea  in  fijrbiddon  groundH : 
Or  seeks  his  watering  in  the  well-known  flootl, 
To  qiienrh  liis  tliirst,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood : 
He  swims  luxuriant  in  the  liquid  plain, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  flows  his  wavinginane  ; 
He  n^iuhs,  he  snorts,  he  bears  his  bead  on  high. 
Before  his  ample  cliesl  the  frothy  waters  fly." 

*  VirgiPs  description  is  much  fuller  than  the 

foregoing,  which,  as  I  said,  is  only  a  simile ; 

whereas  Virgil  professes  to  treat  of  the  naturo 

of  the  horse.     It  is  thus  admirably  translated  : 

"  The  fif  r>'  cnMr.«er,  when  he  heat:*  from  far 
Tlio  spri^rlitly  truujjjt'ts,  and  the  shouti^  of  war, 
I'ricks  up  tiis  earr4.  and  tnnnbliii^  with  deli^lil, 
BhiflK  ]mco,  and  paws :  and  hopx's  llic  prouiiK*d  fight. 
On  his  liKlit  i^houlder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Rutlles  at  speed,  and  danc4;s  in  the  wind. 
111!?  Jiorny  Imofn  are  jotly  black  and  round  ; 
His  chill  i»  double  ;  $<tartin<^,  with  a  bound 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  flow ; 
He  boars  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe." 

*  Now  follows  that  in  the  book  of  Job ;  which 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  having  been 
written  in  a  language  little  understood  ;  of  be- 
ing expressed  in  piirases  peculiar  to  a  part  of 
tlie  world  whose  manner  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing seems  to  us  very  uncouth ;  and,  above  all; 
of  appearing  in  a  prose  translation ;  is,  never- 
theless, so  transcendently  above  the  heathen 
descriptions,  that  hereby  we  may  perceive  how 
faint  and  languid  the  images  are  which  are 
formed  by  mortal  authors,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  figured,  as  it  were,  just  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  eye  of  the  Creator.  God  speaking 
to  Job,  asks  him, 

**  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canst  thou 
make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ?  The  glory 
of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He  paweth  in  the 
valley,  and"  rcjoiceth  in  his  strength'.  He  goeth 
on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mockcth  at 
fear,  and  is  jiot  affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he 
back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth 
against  him,  the  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield. 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage ;  neither  belioveth  he  that  it  is  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  amongst  the  trum- 
pets. Ha,  ha;  ^nd  he  sinclleth  t)ie  battle  afar 
off;  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shout- 
ing." 

*  Here  arc  all  the  grfeat  and  sprightly  images  . 
that  thought  can  form  of  this  generous  beast, 
expressed  in  such  force  and  vig9ur  of  style,  as 
would  have  given  the  great  wits  of  antiquity 
new  laws  for  the  sublime,  had  they  been  ac- 
quainted with  these  writings.  I  cannot  but  par- 
ticularly observe,  that  whereas  the  classical 
poets  chiefly  endeavour  to  paint  the  outward 
figure,  lineaments,  and  motions ;  the  sacred 
poet  makes  all  the  beauties  to  flow  from  an  in- 
ward principle  in  the  creature  he  describes,  and 
thereby  gives  great  spirit  and  vivacity  to  his  de- 
scription. The  following  phrases  and  circum- 
stances seem  singularly  remarkable  : 

".  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ^*' 
Homer  and  Virgil  mention  nothing  about  the 
neck  of  the  horse  but  his  mane.  The  sacred 
author,  by  the  bold  figure  of  thunder,  not  only 
expresses  the  shaking  of  that  remarkable  beauty 
in  the  horse,  and  the  flakes  of  hair  which  na- 
il* 
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turally  fluggost  the.  idea  of  lightning  :  but  like- 
wise  the  violent  agitation  and  force  of  the  neck, 
which  in  the  oriental  tongues  had  been  flatly 
expressed  by  a  metaphor  less  than  this. 

^  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshop- 
per ?"  There  is  a  twofold  beauty  in  this  expres- 
sion, which  not  only  marks  the  courage  of  this 
beast,  by  asking  if  he  can  be  scared  ?  but  like- 
wise  raises  a  noble  image  of  his  swidness,  by 
insinuating,  that  if  he  could  be  frighted,  he 
would  bound  away  Svith  the  nimbleness  of  a 
grasshopper.  .     . 

"  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible."  "  This 
ia  more  strong  and  concise  than  that  of  Virgil, 
which  yet  is  Uie  noblest  line  the.t  was  ever  writ- 
ten without  inspiration : 

**  CoUectumque  premens  solvit  sub  naribns  i^em.** 

Gcorg.  lii.  85. 

*•  And  in  his  nostrils  rolls  oolleeted  fire." ' 

**  He  rejoiceth  in  his  strength — He  mocketh 
at  fear^^neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet — He  saith  among  the  trumpets, 
Htf,  ha,"  are  signs  of  courage  as  I  said  before, 
fiowing  from  an  inward  principle.  There  is  a 
peculiar  beauty  in  his  **  not  believing  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet :"  that  is,  he  cannot  believe 
it  for  joy ;  but  when  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  is 
'^ amongst  the  trumpets,  he  saith,  Ha,  ha;"  he 
neighs,  he  rejoices.  liis  docility  is  elegantly 
painted  in  his  being  unmoved  at  the  *\rattling 
quiver,  the  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield;" 
and  is  well  imitated  by  Oppian  (who  undoubt- 
edly read  Job  as  well  as  Virgil)  in  his  poem  upon 
hunting : 

"  How  firm  the  manafrM  war-horse  korps  his  cround. 
Nor  breaks  his  order,  tho'  ihc  triiinpets  sound  I 
With  Tea riMs  eye  the  Klitterinji:  host  stirveys, 
And  glares  directly  at  the  beluiot's  blaze ! 
Tlie  master's  word,  the  laws  of  war  he  knows, 
And  when  to  stop,  and  wiien  to  charge  the  foes.*' 

**  He  Bwalloweth  the  ground,"  is  an  expres- 
sion for  prodigious  swiftness,  in  use  among  the 
Arabians,  Job*s  countrymen,  at  this  day.  The 
Latins  have  something  like  it : 

*'  Latumque  fuga  amanmere  campum."    ^emesian. 
*'  In  flight  the  extended  campaign  {o  eontume.'' 
♦*  Carpere  prala  fuga.  Firg-  Georg.  iii.  142. 

"  In  flight  to  crop  the  meads." 

"  campnraque  volatu 

Cum  capuert^  pedum  vestigia  qusras.^^        SU.  Ital. 

**  When  in  their  flight  the  campaign  they  have  gnateh'd 
"No  track  i9  left  behind.'* 

'  It  is  indeed  the  boldest  and  noblest  of  images 
for  swiflness ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  thmg 
that  comes  so  near  it  as  Mr.  Pope^s,  in  Windsor 
Forest : 

**  The  impatient  coarser  pants  in  every  vein, 
And  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain ; 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  crossed. 
And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  arc  lost.*' 

**  He  smclleth  the  t)attle  afar  off,"  and  what 
follows  about  the  shouting,  is  a  circumstance 
expressed  with  great  spirit  by  Lucan: 

"  So  when  the  ring  with  joydil  shouts  rebounds. 
With  rage  and  pride  the  imprison'd  courser  bounds : 


He  firets,  be  foams,  he  rgnds  his  idle  rein ; 

Springs  o'er  the  fence,  and  head-long  seeta  the  plain.** 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  ever  obliged  servant, 

'JOHN  LIZARD.* 
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-Constiterant  hinc  Thisbe,  Priamns  illine. 


Inque  vicem  ftierat  captatua  auhelitus  oris. 

Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  iv.  71. 

Here  Pyramus,  there  gentle  Thisbe,  strove 

To  catch  each  other's  breath,  the  balmy  breeze  of  love. 

Mt  precautions  are  made  up  of  all  that  I  caa 
hear  and  see,  translate,  borrow,  paraphrase,  or 
contract,  from  the  persons  with  whom  I  mingle 
and  converse,  and  the  authors  whom  I  read. 
But  the  grave  discourses  which  I  sometimes 
give  the  town,  do  not  win  so  much  attention  as 
lighter  matters.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  consider  vice  as  it  is  ridiculous,  and 
accompanied  with  gallantry,  else  I  find  in  a 
very  short  time  1  shall  lie  like  waste  paper  on 
the  tables  of  coffee-houses.  Where  I  have  taken 
most  pains  I  oflen  find  myself  least  read.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  intrigue  got  into  all,  even  the 
meanest  of  tho  people,  and  the  very  servants  are 
bent  upon  delights,  and  commence  oglcrs  and 
languishers.     I  happened  the  other  day  to  pass 
by  a  gentleman^s  house,  and  saw  the  most  ftip^ 
pant  scene  of  low  love  that  I  have  ever  obsenred. 
The  maid  was  rubbing  the  windows  within  side 
of  the  house,  and  her  humble  servant  the  foot- 
man  was  so  happy  a  man  as  to  bo  employed  in 
cleaning  the  samo  glass  on  the  side  toward  the 
BtrceL,    Tlie  wench  began  with  tiie  greatest  se- 
verity of  asppct  imaginable,  and  breatlfing  on* 
the  glass,  followed  it  with  a  dry  cbth  ;  her  op- 
]X)8ite  observed  her,  and  fetching  a  deep  sigh« 
as  if  it  were  his  last,  with  a  very  disconsolate  air 
Hid  tlie  same  on  his  side  of  the  window.  He  still 
worked  on  and  languished,  till  at  last  his  fiur 
one  smiled,  but  covered  herself,  and  spreading 
the  napkin  in  her  hand,  concealed  herself  frooi 
her  admirer,  while  he  took  pains,  as  it  were  to 
work  through  all  that  intercepted  their  meetin|f. 
This  pretty  contest  held  for  four  or  five  large 
panes  of  glass,  until  at  last  the  waggery  was 
turned  into  a  humorous  way  of  breathin|^  in 
each  other*s  faces,  and  catching  the  impression. 
The  gay  creatures  were  thus  loving  and  pleasing 
their  imaginations  with  their  nearness  and  dis- 
tance, until  the  windows  were  so  transparent 
that  the  beauty  of  the  female  made  the  man- 
servant  impatient  of  beholding  it,  and  the  whole 
house  besides  being  abroad,  he  ran  in,  and  they 
romped  out  of  my  sight.     It  may  be  imag-Ined 
these  oilers  of  no  quality  made  a  more  suddoi 
application  of  the  intention  of  kind  sighs  and 
glances,  than  those  whoso  education  lays  them 
under  greater  restraints,  and  who  are  conse- 
quently more  slow  in  their  advances.     I  have 
oflen  observed  all  the  low  part  of  the  town  in 
love,  and,  taking  a  hackney'Coach,  have   <»hi.  * 
sidercd  all  that  passed  by  me  in  that  lig'ht,  as 
these  cities  are  composed  of  crowds  wherein 
there  is  not  one  who  is  not  la\vfnlly  or  unlaw- 
fully enga'ged  in  that  passion.    When  one  is  in 
this  speculation,  it  is  not  imploasant  to  observe 
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alliaiices  between  those  males  and  females 
whose  lot  it  is  to  act  in  public.  Thus  the  woods 
in  the  middle  of  snmmer  are  not  more  enter- 
taining  with  the  different  notes  of  birds,  than  the 
town  is  of  different  voices  of  the  several  sorts  of 
pAople  who  )ict  in  public ;  they  are  divided  into 
dames,  and  crowds  made  ibr  crowds.  The 
hackney-coachmen,  chairmen,  and  porters,  B,re 
the  lovers  of  the  hawker- women,  fruitre^ses,  and 
milk-maids.  They  are  a  wild  world  by  them- 
selves, and  have  voices  significant  of  tbeir  pri- 
▼ate  inclinations,  which  strangers  can  take  no 
notice  of.  Thus  a  wench  with  fruit  looks  like 
a  mad  woman  when  she  cries  wares  you  see  she 
does  not  carry,  but  those  in  the  secret  know  that 
cry  is  only  an  assignation  to  a  hackney-coach- 
man who  is  driving  by  and  understands  her. 
The  whole  people  is  in  an  intrigue,  and  the  un- 
discerning  passengers  are  unacquainted  with 
the  meanmg  of  what  they  hear  all  round-  them. 
They  know  not  how  to  separate  the  cries  of  mer- 
cenary  traders,  from  the  sighs  and  lamentations 
of  lano^uishing  lovers.  The  common  face  of  mo- 
destv  IS  lost  among  the  ordinary  part  of  tlie 
world,  and  the  general  corruption  of  manners 
is  visible  from  the  loss  of  all  deference  in  the 
low  people  towards  those  of  condition.  One  or- 
der of  maifkind  trips  fast  afler  the  next  above 
it,  and  by  this  rule  you  may  trace  iniquity  from 
the  conversations  of  the  most  wealthy,  down  to 
those  of  the  humblest  degree.  It  is  an  act  of 
^reat  resolution  to  pass  by  a  crowd  of  polite 
footmen,  who  can  rally,  make  love,  ridicule,  and 
observe  upon  all  the  passengers  who  arc  obliged 
to  go  by  the  places  where  they  wait.  This  li- 
cence makes  different  tharacters  among  tliem, 
and  there  are  beaus,  party-men,  and  free-think- 
ers in  livery.  I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  there  is 
no  bad  man  but  makes  a  bad  woman,  and  the 
contagion  of  vice  is  what  should  make  people 
cautious  of  their  behaviour.  Juvenal  says,  there 
IB  the  greatest  reverence  to  be  had  to  the  pre- 
sence of  children ;  it  may  be  as  well  said  of  the 
presence  of  servants,  and  it  would  be  some  kind 
of  virtue,  if  we  kept  our  vices  to  ourselves.  It 
is  a  feeble  authority  which  has  not  the  support 
of  personal  respect,  and  the  dependence  founded 
only  upon  their  receiving  their  maintenance  of 
us  is  not  of  force  a|K>ugh  to  support  us  against 
an  habitual  behavffir,  for  which  they  contemn 
and  deride  us.  No  man  can  be  well  served, 
but  by  those  who  have  an  opinion  of  his  merit ; 
and  that  opinion  cannot  be  kept  up  but  by  an 
exemption  from  those  faults  which  we  would 
restrain  in  our  dependents. 

Though  our  fopperies  imitated  are  subjects 
of  laughter,  our  vices  transferred  to  our  ser- 
vants give  matter  of  lamentation.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  which  our  families  are  so  docile,  as 
in  the  imitation  of  our  delights.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  but  common  prudence  to  take  care,  that 
our  inferiors  know  of  none  but  our  innocent 
ones.  It  is,  methinks,  a  very  arrogant  thing  to 
expect,  thai  the  single  consideration  of  not  of- 
fending us  should  curb  our  servants  from  vice, 
when  much  higher  motives  cannot  moderate  our 
own  inclinations.  But  I  began  this  paper  with 
an  observation,  that  the  lower  world  is  got  into 
fashionable  vices,  and,  above  all,  to  the  under- 
standing the  language  of  the  eye.    There  is 


nothing  but  writing  songs  which  the  footmen  do 
not  practise  as  well  as  their  masters.  Spurious 
races  of  mankind,  which  pine  in  want,  and  pe- 
rish in  their  first  months  of  being,  come  into 
the  world  from  this  degeneracy.  The  possesion 
of  wealth  and  affluence  seems  to  carry  some 
faint  extenuation  of  his  guilt  who  is  sunk  by  it 
into  luxury ;  but  poverty  and  servitude,  accom- 
panied with  the  vices  of  wealth  and  licentious- 
ness, is,  I  believe,  a  circu]|^stanee  of  ill  peculiar 
to  our  age.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  matter  of 
jest,  or  is  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  turn 
their  thoughts  upon  the  actions  of  otliers.  But 
from  that  one  particular,  of  the  immorality  of 
our  servants  arising  from  the  negligence  of 
masters  of  families  in  their  care  of  them,  flows 
that  irresistible  torrent  of  disasters  which 
spreads  itself  through  all  human  life.  Old  an 
oppressed  with  beggary,  youth  drawn  into  ute 
commission  of  murders  and  robberies,  both  owa 
their  disaster  to  this  evil.  If  we  consider  Wb 
happiness  which  grows  out  of  a  fatherly  in- 
duct towards  servants,  it  would  encourage  a 
man  to  that  sort  of  care,  as  much  as  the  effects 
of  a  libertine  behaviour  to  them  would  affright 
us. 

Lycurgus  is  a.  man  of  that  noble  disposition, 
that  his  domestics,  in  a  nation  of  the  greatest 
liiierty,  enjoy  a  freedom  known  only  to  them- 
selves  who  live  under  his  roof.  He  is  the  bank- 
er,  the  counsel,  the  parent,  of  all  his  numerous 
dependents.  Kindness  is  the  law  of  his  house, 
and  the  way  to  his  favour  is  being  gentle,  and 
well-natured  to  their  fellow-servants.  Every  one 
recommends  himself,  by  appearing  officious  to 
let  their  patron  know  the  merit  of  others  under 
-his  care.  Many  little  fortunes  have  streamed 
out  of  his  favour;  and  his  prudence  is  such,  that 
the  fountain  is  not  exhausted  by  the  channels 
from  it,  but  its  way  cleared  to  run  new  mean- 
ders, lie  bestows  with  so  much  judgment,  that 
his  bounty  is  the  increase  of  his  wealth  ;all  who 
share  his  favour  arc  enabled  to  enjoy  it  by  his 
example,  and  he  has  not  only  made,  but  quali- 
fied many  a  man  to  be  rich. 
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Mens  agitat  nlolem- 


••  Firg.  JEn.  vi.  727. 


A  mind  informs  the  mass. ' 

To  one  who  regards  things  with  a  philosophi- 
cal  eye,  and  hath  a  soul  capable  of  being  delight- 
ed with  the  sense  that  truth  and  knowledge  pre- 
vail among  men,  it  must  be  a  grateful  reflection 
to  tiiink  that  the  sublimest  truths,  which,  among^ 
the  heathens,  only  here  and  there  one  of  brighter 
parts  and  more  leisure  than  ordinary  could  at* 
tain  to,  are  now  grown  familiar  to  the  meanest 
inhabitants  of  these  nations. 

Whence  came  this  surprising  change,  that 
regions  formerly  inhabited  by  ignorant  and  ^sa- 
vage people  should  now  outshine  ancient  Greece, 
and  the  other  eastern  countries  so  renowned  of 
old,  in  the  most  elevated  notions  of  theology  and 
morality  ?  Is  it  the  effect  of  our  own  parts  and 
industry?  Have  our  common  mechanics  more 
refined  understandings  than  the  ancient  philo- 
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sophers?  It  is  owingr  to  the  God  of  truth,  who 
camb  down  from  heaven,  and  condescended  to 
be  himself  our  teacher.  It  is  as  wc  are  Chris- 
tians, that  we  profess  more  excellent  and  dirine 
truths  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

If  there  be  any  of  the  free-thinkers  who  are 
not  direct  atheists,  charity  would  incline  one  te 
believe  them  ignorant  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
And  it  is  for  their  information  that  I  write  this 
paper,  the  design  of  which  is  to  compare  the 
ideas  that  Christiansr' entertain  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  a  God,  with  the  gross  notions  of  the 
heathen  world.  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive  a  more  august  idea  of  the  De- 
ity than  is  set  forth  in  the  holy  scriptures  ?  I 
shall  throw  together  some  passages  relating  to 
this  subject,  which  I  propose  only  as  philoso- 
j^ical  sentiments,  to  be  considered  by  a  free- 
iKnker. 

,  *  Though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  yet  to 
i^tliere  is  but  one  God.  He  made  the  heaven, 
and  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host;  the 
eartfi,  and  all  things  that  arc  therein;  the  seas, 
and  all  that  is  therein ;  he  said,  Let  them  be, 
and  it  was  so.  Ho  hath  stretched  forth  the  hea- 
veias.  lie  hath  founded  the  earth,  and  hung  it 
upon  nothing.  He  hath  shut  up  the  sea  with 
doors,  and  said.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  coii).c,  and 
no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud- waves  be 
stayed.  The  Lord  is  an  invisible  spirit,  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  haVe  our  being.  He  is 
tlie  fountain  of  life.  He  preserveth  man  and 
boast.  He  giveth  food  to  all  flesh.  In  his  hand 
is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath 
of  all  mankind.  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and 
maketh  rich.  He  bringeth  low  and  liileth  up. 
He  killeth  and  maketh  alive.  He  woundeth  and . 
he  healeth.  By  him  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice ;  and  not  a  sparrow  fallcth  to  the 
ground  without  him.  All  angels,  authorities, 
and  powers,  are  subject  to  him.  He  appointeth 
the  mooja  for  seasons,  and  the  sun  knowcth  his 
going  down.  He  thuudereth  with  his  voice,  and 
directeth  it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  his 
lightning  unto  the  cuds  of  the  earth.  Fire  and 
hail,  snow  and  vapour,  wind  and  storm,  fulfil  his 
word.  The  I^ord  itr  king  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion.  The 
earth  and  the  heavens  shall  peri!ih,^but  thou,  O 
Lord,  remainest.  They  all  shall  wax  old,  as  doth 
a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them 
up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  God  is 
perfect  in  knowledge ;  his  understanding  is  in- 
finite. He  is  the  Father  of  lights.  Ho  looketh 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the 
whole  heaven.  The  Lord  bcholdeth  all  tlie  chil- 
dren of  m^  from  the  place  of  his  habitation, 
and  considereth  all  their  works.  He  knowcth 
our  down-sitting  and  up-rising.  He  compassetli 
our  path,  and  counteth  our  steps.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  our  ways;  and  when  we  enter 
our  closet,  and  shut  our  door,  he  seeth  us.  He 
knowcth  the  things  thjit  come  into  our  mind, 
every  one  of  them;  and  no  tliought  can  be  with- 
holden  from  him.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  Ho 
is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
widow.  He  is  the  God  of  peace,  the  Father  of 
merciesi  and  the  God  of  all  comfort  and  conso- 


lation. The  Lord  is  great,  and  we  kncvw  him 
not;  his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  Who  but 
he  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hallow  oT 
his  hand,  and  meted  out  the  heavens  with  a 
span  ?  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  tfcte 
majesty.  Thou  art  very  great,  thou  art  clothed 
with  honour.  Heaven  is  thy  throne,  aniT  earth 
is  thy  footstool.* 

Can  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  rise  to  a  mere 
just  an4  magnificent^. and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  amiable  idea  of  the  Deity  than  is  here  ^i 
forth  'u\  tha  strongest  images  and  most  empha- 
tical  language  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  laogaagre  of 
shepherds  and  fishermen.  The  ftliterale  Jewa, 
and  poor  persecuted  Christians,  retained  these 
noble  sentiments,  whilcb  the  polite  and  powerful 
nations  of  the  cartli  were  given  up  to  that  sot- 
tish sort  of  worship,  of  which  the  following  ele- 
gant description  is  extracted  from  one  of  the 
inspired  writers. 

*  Who  hath  formed  a  god,  and  molten  an 
image  that  is  profitable  for  nothing  ?  The  smith 
with  the  tongs  both  workethin  the  coals  and 
fashioncth  it  with  hammers,  and  workelh  it 
with  the  strength  of  his  arms :  yea  be  is  hiin> 
gry,  and  his  strength  failetli.  He  drinketh  no 
water,  and  is  faint.  A  man  planteth  an  ash, 
and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.  He  burneth  part 
thereof  in  the  fire.  He  roasteth  roast  He  warm- 
cth  himself.  And  the  residue  (hereof  he  maketh 
a  god.  He  falleth  down  unto  it,  and  worship. 
peth  it,  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith.  Deliver 
me,  for  thou  art  my  god.  None  considereth  m 
his  heart,  I  have  burnt  part  of  it  in  the  fire,  yea 
also,  I  have  baked  bread*  upon  the  coals  thereof; 
I  have  roasted  flesh  and  eaten  it,  and  shall  I 
make  the  residue  thereof  an  abomination?  Shall 
I  fall  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  V* ' 

In  such  circumstances  as  these,  for  a  man  to 
declare  for  free-thinking,  and  disengage  him- 
self from  the  yoke  of  idolatry,  were  doing^  hoi- 
nour  to  human  nature,  and  a  work  well  becom- 
ing the  great  assertors  of  reason.  But  in  a 
church,  where  our  adoration  is  directed  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  (to  say  the  least)  wlic^re  is 
nothing  eitlier  in  the  object  Or  manner  of  wor- 
ship that  contradicts  the  light  of  nature ;  there, 
under  the  pretence  of  free^inking,  to  rail  at 
the  religious  institutions  ofVeir  country,  show- 
eth  an  undistinguishing  genius  that  mistakes 
opposition  for  freedom  of  uiought.  And  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  pretences  of  some  few 
among  our  free-thinkers,  I  can  hardly  think 
there  are  men  so  stupid  aiid  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  as  to  have  a  serious  regard  for  na- 
tural religion,  and  at  the  same  time  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  the  credit  of  those 
sacred  writings,  which,  as  they  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  these  parts  of  the  world  to 
the  knowledge  of  natural  religion,  so  in  case 
they  lose  their  authority  over  the  minds  of  men, 
we  should  of  course  sink  into  the  same  idolatry 
which  we  see  practised  by  other  unenlightened 
nations. 

If  a  person  who  exerts  himself  in  the  modem 
way  of  free-thinking  be  not  a  stupid  idolater,  it 
is  undeniable^  that  he  contributes  all  he  can  to 

*  Isaiah  xliv.  pasrim. 
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the  making  other  men  so,  either  by  ignorance 
or  design;  which  lays  him  under  the  dilemma, 
I  will  not  say,  of  being  a  fool  or  knave,  but  of  in. 
earring  the  contempt  or  detestation  of  mankind. 


No.  89.] 


Tuetday,  June  23,  1713. 


Ijfnens  est  ollis  vigor,  et  ccElestis  orijro 
Seminibus Kiry.  iEn.  vi. 

They  boast  ethereal  vigour,  and  are  formed 
From  5ecdB  of  heavenly  birth. 


The  same  faculty  of  reason -and  understand- 
ing which  placeth  us  above  tlie  brute  part  of  the 
creation,  doth  also  subject  our  minds  to  greater 
and  more  manifold  disquiets  than  creatures  of 
an  inferior  rank  are  sensible  of.  It  is  by  this 
that  we  anticipate  futore  disasters,  and  ofl  ere. 
ate  to  ourselves  real  pain  from  imaginary  evils, 
as  well  as  multiply  the  pangs  arising  from  those 
which  cannot  be  avoided. 

It  behoves  us  therefore  to  make  the  best  use 
of  that  sublime  talent,  which  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues  the  instrument  of  passion,  will  serve  only 
to  make  us  more  miserable,  in  pijoportion  as  wc 
are  more  excellent  than  other  beings. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  a  tliinking  being  to  with- 
draw  from  the  objects  that  solicit  bis  senses,  oxtd 
turn  his  thoughts  inward  on  himself.  For  my 
own  part,  I  often  mitigate  the  pain  arising  from 
the  little  misibrtunos  and  disappointments  that 
checker  human  life,  by  this  iiitroversion  of  my 
faculties,  wherein  I  regard  my  own  soul  as  the 
image  of  her  Creator,  apd  receive  great  conso- 
lation from  beholding  tboee  perfections  which 
testify  her  divine  original,  and  lead  me  into  some 
knowledge  of  her  everlasting  archetype. 

But  there  is  not  any  property  or  circumstance 
of  my  being  that  I  contemplate  with  more  joy 
tlisn  my  immortality.  I  can  easily  ojfcrlook  any 
present  Momentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect  that 
it  is  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  years 
hence.  If  it  were  not  for  this  thought,  I  had 
rather  be  an  oyster  than  a  man,  the  most  stupid 
and  senseless  oCanimals,  than  a  reasonable  mind 
tortured  with  on  extreme  innate  desire  of  that 
perfection  which  it  despairs  to  obtain. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  behold  in^ 
stinct,  reason;  and  faith,  Concurring  to  attest 
this  comfortable  truth.  ^  It  is  revealed  from 
heaven*  it  is  discovered'  by  philosophers ;  and 
the  ignorant,  unenlightened  part  of  mankind 
'have  a  natural  propensity  to  believe  it  It  is 
an  agreeable  entertainment  to  reflect  on  the 
various,  shapes  under  which  this*  doctrine  has 
appckred  in  the  world.  Tlic  Pylhagorcnn  trans- 
migration,  the  sensual  habitations  of  the  Ma- 
hometan, and  the  shady  realms  of  Pluto,  do  all 
agree  in  the  maip  pomts,  the  continuation  of 
our  existence,  ^d  the'  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  proportioned  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  x)f  men  in  this  life. 

But  in  all  these  schemes  there  is  somethinsf 
gross  and  improbable,  that  shocks  a  reasonable 
and  speculative  mind.  Whereas  nothincf  can 
be  more  rational  and  sublime  than  the  Christian 
idea  of  a  future  state*  *  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  ebtered  into  the  heart 
of  man  te  oonoeiire  the  things  which  God  hath 
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prepared  for  those  that  love  him.*  The  above, 
mentioned  schemes  art  narrow  transcripts  of 
our  present  state :  but  in  this  indefinite  descrip- 
tion there  is  something  ineffably  great  and  no- 
ble. -  The  mind  of  man  must  be  raised  to  a 
hii^her  pitch,  not  only  to  partake  the  enjoyments 
of  the  Christian  paradise,  but  even  to  be  able  to 
frame  any  notion  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  gratify  our  imagi. 
nation,  and  by  way  of  condescension  to  our 
low  way  of  thmking,  the  ideas  of  light,  glory, 
a  crown,  &,c.  are  made  use  of  to  adtmibrate 
that  which  we  cannot  directly  understand. 
*  The  lamb  which  Is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  (hem  unto  llvfaig 
fountains  of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.  And  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  eryiaf^ 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away,  and  behold  all 
things  are  new.  There  shall  be  no  night  there, 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the 
sun  :  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light,  and 
shall  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  his  plea, 
sures ;  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
Tliey  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  which 
fadeth  not  away.* 

Tlieso  are  cheering  reflections ;  and  I  have 
oflen  wondered  that  men  could  be  found  so  duU 
and  phlegmatic,  as  to  prefer  the  thought  of  an- 
nihilation before  them ;  or  so  ilLnatured,  as  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  m^kind  to  the  disbelief 
of  what  is  so  pleasing  and  profitable  even  in  the 
prospect ;  or  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  that  there  is 
a  Deity,  an<l  if  there  be,  that  this  scheme  of 
things  flowa  fVom  his  attributes,  and  evidently 
corresponds  with  the  other  parts  of  his  creation. 

I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  absurd 
turn  of  thought,  except  it  proceed  from  a  want 
of  other  employment  joined  with  an  affectation 
of  singnUirity.  I  shall,  therefore,  inform  our 
modern  free-thinkers  of  two  points,  whereof 
they  seem  to  be  ignorant.  The  first  is,  that  it 
*is  not  the  being  singular,  but  being  singular  for 
something,  tliat  argues  either  extraordinary 
endowments  of  nature,  or  benevolent  intentions 
to  mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  world.  A  mistake  in  this  point 
naturally  arfses  from  that  confiision  of  thought 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so  great 
instances  of  io  any  writers  aa  in  certain  modern 
free-thinkers. 

The  other  point  is,  that  there  are  innumera. 
ble  objects  within  the  reach  of  a  human  mind, 
and  each  of  these  objects  may  be  viewed  in  in- 
numerable lights  and  positions,  and  the  relations 
arising  between  them  are  innutnerable.  There 
is  therefore  an  infinity  of  things  whereon  to  em. 
ploy  their  thoughts,  if  not  with  advantage  to  the 
world,  at  least,  with  amusement  to  themselves, 
and  without  offence  or  prejudice  to  other  people. 
If  they  proceed  to  exert  their  talent  of  froe- 
tliinking  in  this  way,  they  may  be  innocently 
dull,  and  no  one  take  any  notice  of  it  But  to 
gee  men  without  either  wit  or  argument  pretend 
to  run  down  divine  and  human  laws,  and  treat 
their  fellow-subjects  witli  contempt  for  profess, 
ing  a  belief  of  those  points,  on  which  the  pre. 
sent  as  wcir  as 'future  interest  of  mankind  de. 
ponds,  ie  not  to  be  endured.    For  my  own  part. 
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I  shall  omit  no  endeavours  to  render  their  per- 
sons as  despicable,  and  their  practices  as  odious, 
in  the  eye  of  Uie  World,  as  they  deserire. 


No.  90.] 


Wednesday ^  June  24, 1713. 


Fungar  vice  coli»—         Hor.  An  Poet.  vcr.  304. 
I  *U  play  the  whetstonte.  Cruch. . 

It  is,  they  say,  frequent  with  authors  to  write 
letters  to  themselves,  either  out  of  laziness  or 
vanity. 

Tlie  foUowinj^  is  ^nuine,  and,  I  think,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  uian  of  sense  in 
England. 

*■  To  the  Cfuardian, 

*  June  90. 

*  Sir, — Though  I  am  not  apt  to  make  com- 
plaints,  and  have  never  yet  troubled  you  with 
any,  and  little  thought  I  ever  should,  yet  seeing 
that  in  your  paper  of  this  day,  you  take  no  no- 
tice of  yesterday's  Examiner,  as  I  hoped  you 
would;  my  love  for  my  religion,  which  is  so 
nearly  concerned,  would  not  permit  me  to  be 
silent  The  matter,  sir,  is  this:  A  bishop  of  our 
church  (to  whom  the  Examiner  himself  has  no- 
thing to  object,  but  his  care  and  eoncern  for  the 
protestant  religion,  which  by  him,  it  seems,  is 
thought  a  sufficient  fault)  has  lately  published  a 
book,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  the  folly, 
ignorance,  and  mistake  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  k»  worship  of  saints.    From  this  the  Exa- 
miner takes  occasion  to  fall  upon  the  author, 
with  his  utmost  malice,  and  to  make  him  the 
subject  of  his  ridicule.  Is  it  then  become  a  crime 
for  a  protestant  to  speak  pr  write  in  defence  of 
his  relifirion?    Shall  a  papist  have  leave  to  print 
and  publish  in  England  what  he  plo&j^cs  in  de- 
fence  of  his  own  opinion,  with  the  Examiner's 
approbation;  and  shall  not  a  protestant  be  per- 
mitted to  write  an  answer  to  it?    For  this,  Mr. 
Guardian,  is  the  present'case.    Last  year  a  pa-' 
pist  (or  to  please  Mr.  Examiner,  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic) published  the  life  of  St  Wenefrede,  for 
the  use  of  those  devout  pilgrims  who  go  in 
great  numbers  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  her 
at  her  well.    This  gave  occasion  to  the  worthy 
prelate,  in  whose  dioccss  that  well  is,  to  make 
some  observations  upon  it;  and  in  order  to  un- 
deceive so  many  poor  deluded  people,  to  show 
how  little  reason,  and  how  small  authority  there 
is,  not  only  to  believe  any  of  the  miracles  attri- 
buted to  St  Wenefrede,  but  even  to  believe  there 
eyer  was  such  a  person  in  the  world.  And  shall 
then  a  good  man,  upon  such  an  account,  be  li- 
able to  be  abused  in  so  public  a  manner  1    Can' 
any  good  church  of  England  man  bear  to  see  a 
bishop,*  one  whom   her   present   majesty  was 
pleased  to  make,  treated  in  so  ludicrous  a  way  ? 
Or  should  one  pass  by  the  scurrility  and  the 
immodesty  that  is  to.be  found  in  several  parts 
of  the  paper?    Who  can,  with  patience,  sec  St 
l*aul  and  St.  Wenefrede  set  by  the  Examiner 
upon  a  level,  and  the  authority  for  one  made  by 
him  to  be  equal  with  that  for  the  other  ?    Who 
that  is  a  Christian  can  endure  his  insipid  piirth 
upon  so  serious  an  occasion  7   I  must  confess  it 
raises  my  indignation  to  the  greatest  height,  to  | 


see  a  pen  that  has  been  long  employed  in  writ 
in^  panegyrics  upon  persons  of  the  first  rank 
(who  would  be,  indeed,  to  be  pitied  were  they 
to  depend  upon  that  for  their  praise)  to  see,  I 
say,  the  same  pen  at  last  made  use  of  in  defanoe 
of  popery. 

*  I  think  I  may  now,  with  justice,  oongrata. 
late  with  those  whom  the  Examiner  dislikes; 
since,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  reckon  it  my 
greiit  honour  to  be  worthy  his  disesteem,  and 
should  count  his  censure  praise.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant' 

The  above  letter  complains,  with  great  jus- 
tice, against  this  incorrigible  creature;  but  I 
do  not  insert  any  thing  concerning  him,  in  hopes 
what  I  say  will  jiave  any  eflect  upon  him,  bat 
to  prevent  the  impfcssion  what  he  says  may 
have  upon  others.  I  shall  end  this  paper  with 
a  letter  I  have  just  now  written  to  a  gentleman 
whose  writings  are  often  inserted  in  the  Guar- 
dian, without  deviation  of  one  tittle  from  what 
he  sends. 

WaaeSX 

*  Sir, — I  have  received  the  favour  of  yoors 
with  the  incloged,  which  made  up  the  papers  of 
the  two  last  days.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  my- 
self with  great  contempt  and  mortification,  when 
I  reflect  that  I  have  thrown  away  more  boon 
than  you  have  lived,  though  you  so  much  exeel 
me  in  every  thing  for  which  I  would  live.  Until 
I  knew  you,  I  thought  it  the  privilege  of  angeb 
only  to  be  very  knowing  and  very  innocent  In 
the  warmth  of  youth  to  be  capable  of  such  ab. 
stracted  and  virtuous  reflections  (with  a  suitable 
life)  as  those  with  which  you  entertain  yoorseU^ 
is  the  utmost  of  human  perfection  and  felicity. 
The  greatest  honour  I  can  conceive  done  to 
another,  is  when  an  elder  does  revereooe  to  a 
younger,  though  that  youn^r  is  not  distiii- 
guished  above  nim  by  fortune.  Your  Qootempt 
of  pleasures,  riches,  and  honour  will  crown  yoB 
with  them  aJl,  and  I  wish  you  them  not  for  ymr 
own  sake,  but  for  the  re&son  which  only  would 
make  them  eligible  by  yourself,  the  good  of 
others.  I  am,  dearest  youth,  your  friend  and 
admirer.  NESTOR  IRONSIDE.' 


No.  91.]'         ■     Thursday,  June  25,  ITia. 

— ' Incal  sua  gratia  parvis. 

Little  things  have  their  value.  ' 

It  is  the  great  rule  of  behaviour  to  follow  na- 
ture. The  author  of  the  following  letter  is  so 
much  conyinced  of  this  truth,  that  he  turns 
what  would  render  a  man  of  little  soul  excep- 
tioQs,  hnmoursomc,  and  particular  in  all  his  ac- 
tions, to  a  subject  of  raillery  itnd  mirth.  Ila  is, 
you  must  know,  but  half  as  talPas  an  ordinary 
man,  but  is  contented  to  be  still  at  his  friend's 
elbow,  and  has  set  op  a  club,  by  which  he  hopes 
to  bring  thos6  of  his' own  size  into  a  little  repa- 
tation. 

*  7b  Nestor  Ironside^  Esquhr. 

*  Sir, — ^I  remember  a  saying  of  3^oiir8  eon. 
coming  persons  in  low  circumstances  of  stature, 
that  timir  littleness  would  hardly  be  taken  no- 
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ioe  of,  if  they  did  not  maDifclst  a  conscioosness 
f  it  tbemfielves  in  all  their  behaviour.  Indeed, 
he  observation  that  no  man  is  ridicalooa  for 
leing  what  he  is,  but  only  in  the  affectation  of 
lein^  somethinf  more,  is  equally  true  in  r^ard 
0  the  mind  and  the  body*       ..» 

*  I  question  not  but  it  .will  be  pleasing  to  you 

0  hear  that  a  set  of  us  have  formed  a  society, 
riio  are  sworn  to  "  dare  to  be  short,"  and  boldly 
tear  out  the  dignity  of  littleness  under  the  noses 
f  those  enorAious  engrossers  of  manhood,  those 
lyper bolical  monsters  of  the  species,  the  tall 
UIowB  that  overlook  us. 

*  The  day  of  our  institution  was  the  tenth  of 
)ecember,  being  the  shortest  of  the  year,  on 
rhich  we  are  to  hold  an  annual  fbast  over  a 
Ish  of  shrimps. 

*  The  place  we'  have  chosen  for  this  meeting 

1  in  the  Little  Piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to 
he  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  PowePs  opera,  for  the 
lerfbrmers  of  which  we  have,  as  becomes  us,  a 
irotherly  affection. 

*At  our  first  resort  hither  an  old  wom^n 
wrought  her  eon  to  the  club-room,  desiring  he 
night  be  edc^cated  in  this  school,  because  she 
aw  here  were  finer  boys  than  ordinary.  How- 
ver,  thi£  accident  no  waydiscourag(^d  our  de- 
igns. We  began  with  sending  invitations  to 
bote  of  a  stature  not  exceeding  fSve  feet,  to 
epair  to  our  assembly  ;  but  the  greijater  part  re> 
iirned  ezcnses,  or  pretended  Uiey  were  net 
[tiaUfie^.     t 

*  One  said  he  was  indeed  but  ^ve  feet  at  pre- 
ent,  bat  represented  that  be  should 'soon  Qzceed 
hat  proportion,  his  periwig-maker  and  shoe- 
oaker  having  lately  promised  him  three  inches 
aore  betwizt  then. 

*Anoth^  alleged^  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
o  have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  and  who- 
▼er  had  determined  his  stature  to  five  feet,  had 
alcen  him  at  a  disadvantage;  for  when  he  .was 
Dounted  on  the  other  leg,  he  was  at  least  five 
bet  two  inches  and  a  half. 

*  There  were  some  who  questioned  the  exact- 
leas  of  our  measures ;  fuid  others,  instead  of 
iomplying,  returned  us  informations  of  people 
ret  shorter  than  themselves.  In  a  word,  almost 
ivery  one  recommended  some  neighbour  or  ac- 
[uaintance,  whom  he  was  willing  we  should 
ook  upon  to  be  less  than  he.  We  were  not  a 
ittle  ashamed  that  those  who  are  past  the'  years 
•f  growth,  and  whose  beards  pronounce  (hem 
lien,  should  be  guilty  of  as  many  unfair  tricks 
a  this  point,  as  the  most  aspiring  children 
^ben  they  are  measured. 

*  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  dub- 
oom,  and  prot^ide  conveniences  for  our  accom- 
lodation.  In  the  first  place  we  caused  a  total 
enioval  of  all  the  chairs,  stools,  and  tables,  which 
Ad  served  the  gross  of  mankind  for  many 
ears.  The  disadvantages  we  had  undergone 
rhile  wc  made  use  of  those,  were  un^ipeakable. 
[*he  pre8ident*s  whole  lk)dy  was  sunk  in  the  el- 
ow  chair :  and  when  his  arms  were  spread 
▼er  it,  he  appeared  (to  the  great  lessening  of 
lis  dignity)  like  a  child  in  a  go-cart  It  was 
iflo  BO  wide  in  the  seat,  as  to  give  a  wag  occa- 
ion  of  sayini^,  that  notwithstanding  the  presi- 
lent  eat  in  it,  it  was  a  sede  vaeante. 

*  Thejtable  was  so  high,  that  one  who  came  by 


chance  to  the  door,  seeing  our  chins  just  above 
the  pewter  dishes,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men 
that  sat  ready  to  be  shaved,,  and  sent  in  half  a 
dozen  barbers.  .  Another  time  one  of  the  club 
spoke  contumeliously  of  the  president,  imagin- 
ing he  had  been  absent,  when  he  was  only 
eclipsed  by  a  flask  of  Florence  which  stood  on 
the  table  in  a  parallel  line  belbUB  his  face.  We 
tfaeiefore  new-furnished  the  room  in  all  respects 
pFoportionably  to  us,  and  had  the  door  made 
lower,  so  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above  five  feet 
high,  without  brushing  his  fbretop,  which  who- 
ever does  is  utterly  unqualified  to  sit  among  us. 

*8ome  of  the  siatutea  of  the  club  are  asfolUnBc 

*  I.  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though 
never  so  duly  qualified,  that  he  strives  as  much 
as  possible  to  get  above  his  sizo^  by  stretching, 
cocking,  or  the  like  ;  or  that  he  hath  Btood  on 
tiptoe  in  a  crowd,  with  design  to  be  taken  for  as 
tall  a  man  as  the  rest  j  or  hath  priyily  conveyed 
any  large  book,  cricket,  or  other  device  under 
him,  to  exalt  him  on  his  seat :  every  such  of- 
fender shall  b^  sentenced  to  walk  in  pumps  for 
a  whole  month. 

*II.  If  any  member  shall  take>  advantage, 
from  the  fulness  or  length. of  his  wig,  or  any 
part  of  his  dress,  or  the  immoderate  extent  of 
his  hat,  or  otherwise,  to  seem  larger  or  higher 
than  he  is;  it  is  ordered,  he  shall  wear  red 
heels  to  his  shoes,  and  a  red  feather 'in  his  hat, 
which  may  apparently  mark  and 'set  bounds  to 
the  extremities  of  his  small  dimension,  th&t  all 
people  may  readily  find  him  out  between  his  hat 
and  his  shoes.  • 

*  Illf  If  any  member  shall  purchase  a  horse 
for  his  own  riding  above*  fourteen  hands,  and 
t  half  in  height,  that  horse  shall  forthwith*  be 
sold,  a.  Scotch  galloway  bought  in.  its  steed  for 
him,  and  the  overplus  of  the  money  shall  treat 
the  club. 

*IV.  If  any  member,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  fundamental  lawB  of  the  society, 
shall  wear  the  heels  of  his  shoes  exceeding  one 
inch  and  a  half^  it  shall  be  interpreted  as  an 
open  renunciation  of  littleness,  and  the  criminal 
shall  instantly  bo  expelled.  Note,  The  form  to 
be  used  in  expelling  a  member  shall  be  in  these 
words,  ^  Go  from  among  us  and  be  tall  if  you 
can!" 

*■  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole 
society,  that  since  the,  race  of  mankind  is 
granted  to  bavd  decreased  in  stature  from  the 
beginning  to  this  present,  it  is  the  intent  of  na- 
ture itself,  that  men  should  be  little  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  all  human  kind  shall  at  last  grow 
down  to  perfection,  that  is  to  say,  be  reduced  to 
our  own  measure.  I  am,  very  literally,  your 
humble  servant,  BOB  SHORT.* 


No.  95.] 


Fnday,  June  26, 1713. 


Homtinciili  qnanti  sunt,  cum  re«opiio !  PlaiUus. 

Now  I  recollect,  bow  considertible  arc  these  little  men! 

^  *  To  Nestor  Ironside^  Esq, 

*  Six^— ^The  club  rising  early  this  evening,  I 
have  time  to  finish  my  account  of  it    Ygfu  are* 
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already  acquainted  with  the  nature  ftnd  design 
of^  our  institution ;  the  characters  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  topics  of  our  conversation,  are 
what  remain  for  the  subject  of^this  e{)iBtle. 

*  The  most  eminent  persons  of  our  assembly 
are,  a  little  poet,  a  little  lover,  a  litUe  politician,' 
and  a  little  hero.  The  first  of  these,  Dick  Dis. 
tich  by  name,  we  have  elected  president,  not 
only  as  he  is  the  shortest  of  us  all,  but  because 
he  has  entertained  so  just  a  sense  of  the  stature, 
as  to  go  generally  in  black,  that  he  may  appear 
yet  less.  Nay,  to  that  perfection  is  he  arrived, 
that  he  stoops  as  he  walks.  The  figure  of  the 
man  is  odd  enough :  he  is  a  lively  little  crea- 
ture, with  long  arms  and  legs :  a  spider  is  no  ill 
emblem  of  him.  He  has  been  taken  ft  a  dis- 
tance for  a  small  windmill.  But  indeed  what 
principally  moved  us  in  his  favour  was  his  talent 
in  poetry,  for  he  bath  promised  to  undertake  a 
long  work  in  short  verse  to  celebrate  the  heroes 
of  our  size.  He  has  entertained  so  great  a. re- 
spect for  Statius,  on  the  score  of  that  line, 

"  Major  in  exigiio  re^abat  corpore  virtua." 

•*  A  larger  portion  of  heroic  fire 

Did  hi8  suiaU  limbs  and  little  breast  inspire  ^' 

that  he  once  designed  to  translate  the  whole 
Thebaid  for  the  sake  of  little  Tydeus. 

*  Tom  Tiptoe,  a  dapper  black  fellow,  is  the 
most  gallant  lover  of  the  age.  He  is  particu- 
larly nice,  in  his  habiliments;  and  to  the  end 
justice  may  be  dope  him  that  way,  constantly 
employs  the  same  artist  who  makes  attire 
for  the  neighbouring  princes  and  ladies  of 
quality  at  Mr.  Powel's.  The,  vivacity  of  his 
temper  inclines  him  sometimes  to  boast  of  the 
favours  of  the  fair.  •  He  was  the  otiier  night 
excusing  his  absence  from  the  club  upon  account 
of  an  assignation  with  a  lady,  (and,  as  he  had 
the  vanity  to  tell  us,  a  tall  one  tx^)  who  had 
consented  to  the  fidl  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sires that  evening ;  but  one  of  the  company, 
who  was  his  conndant,  assured  us  she  was  a 
woman  of  humour,  and  made  the  agreement  on 
this  condition,  that  his  toe  should  be  tied  to 
hers. 

*  Our  politician  is  a  person  of  real  gravity, 
and  proressed  wisdom.  Gravity  in  a  man  of 
this  size,  compared  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary 
bulk,  appears  like  the  gravity  of  a  cat  compared 
with  that  of  a  lion.  This  gentleman  is  accus- 
tomed to  talk  to  hipiself,  and  was  once  overheard 
to  compare  his  own  person  to  a  little  cabinet, 
wherein  are  locked  up  all  the  secrets  of  state, 
and  refined  schemes  of  princes.  His  face  is 
pale  and  meagre,  which  proceeds  from  much 
watching  and  studying  for  the  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope, which  is  also  thought  to  have  stinted  his 
growth :  for  he  hath  dpstroyed  his  own  consti- 
tution with  taking  care  of  that  of  the  nation. 
He  ia  what  Mons.  Balzac  calls  "a  great  distiller 
of  the  maxims  of  T^acitjis."  .  When  he  speaks, 
it  is  slowly,  and  word  by  word,  as  one  that  is 
loth  to  enrich  you  too  fast  with  his  observations  : 
like  a  limbec,  that  gives  you,  drop  by  drop,  an 
extract  of  the  simples  in  it. 

*  The  last  I  shall  mention  is  Tim  Tuck,  the 
hero.  He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  his  sword,  which  intersects  his  person 

-  in  a  cross  line,  and  makes  liim  appear  not  un- 


like  a  fly  that  the  boys  have. run  a  pin  thmo^ 
and  set  a  walking.  He  onoe  challenged  a  tall 
fellow  for  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  pate  wilk 
his  elbow  a»  be  passed  along  the  street.  BM 
what  he  especially  values  himself  apon  is,  1^ 
in  all  the  cattpaigns  he  has  made,  he  never 
once  ducked  at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon-balL  Tia 
was  full  as  large  at  fburteoo  years  old  as  he  is 
ndW.  This  we  are  tender  of  mentioning',  your 
little  heroes  being  generally  choleric 

*  These  are  the  gentlemen  that  nioet  entivei 
our  conversation.  The  di«JCourse  generally  tarn 
upon  such  accidents,  whether  fbrtunate  or  ■■»> 
fortimate,  as  are  daily  occasioned  by  oar  size. 
These  we  faithfully  ^communicate,  either  as 
matter  of  mirth,  or  of  consolation  to  each  other. 
The  president  had  lately  an  iinlucky  fall,  bein; 
unable  to  keep  his  legs  on  a  stormy  day ;  where- 
upon he  informed  us,  it  was  no  new  disailer, 
bat  the  same  a  certain  ancient  poet  had  been 
pubject  to,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  bo  light, 
that  be  was  obliged  to  poise  himself  againsl  the 
wind  with  lead  oil  one  6ide  and  his  own  works 
on  the  other.  The  lover  confessed  the  other 
night  that  he  had  been  cured  of  love  to  a  tafl 
woman  by  reading  over  the  legend  of  Ragc^ise 
in  Scarrofl,  with  hia  tea,  three  mornings  suc- 
cessively. Our  hero  rarely  acquaints  us  with 
any  of  his*  unsuccessful  adventures.  And  ts 
for  the  politician,  he  declares  himself  an  ^Ma 
enemy  to  all  kind  of  burlesque,  so  will  never 
discompose  the  austeiity  of  his 'aspect  by  laugh- 
ing at  our  adventures,  much  less  diacorer  any 
of  his  Dwn  in  this  ludicrous  lighL  Whatever 
he  tells  of  any  accidents  that  befall  him,  is  by 
way  of  complaint,  nor  is  he  to  be,  laughed  al, 
but  in  his  absence.  • 

*  We  are  likewise  partictJarly  careful  to  cam. 
municate  in  the  club  all  such  passages  of  his- 
tory, or  characters  of  illustrious  personages,  as 
any  way  reflect  honour  on  little  men.  Tim 
Tuck  having  but  just  reading  enough  for  a  mili- 
tary  man,  perpetually  entertains  us  with  the 
same  stories,  of  little  David,  that  conquered  the 
mighty  ■  Goliah,  and  little  Lnxdmbonrg,  that 
made  Louis  XIV.  a  grand  monarqoe,  never  for- 
getting little  Alexander  the  Great  Dick  Dv~ 
tioh  celebrates  the  exceeding  humanity  c£ 
Augustus,  who  called  Horace  Lepidissimora 
Homuneiolum  ;  and  is  wonderfully  pleased  with 
Voiture  and  Scarron,  for  having  so  well  de- 
scribed their  diminutive  forms  to  all  postenty. 
He  is  peremptorily  of  opinion,  agaiiis!  a  great 
reader,  and  all  his  adherents,  that  ^ftls^op  was 
not  a-jot  properer  or  handsomer  than  he  is  re- 
presented by  the  commoi^  pictures.  But  the 
soldier  believes  with  the  learned  person  above- 
mentioned  ;  for  he  thinks,  none  but  an  impudent 
tall  author  could  be  guiltv  of  such  an  unman- 
nerly piece  of  satire  on  little  warriors,  as  his 
battle  of  the  mouse  and  the  frog.  The  politician 
is  very  prpud  of  a  certain  king  of  Egypt,  called 
Bocchor,  who,  as  .Diodbrus  assures  us,  was  a 
person  of  very  low  stature,  but  far  exceeded  all 
that  went  before  him  in  discretion  and  politics. 

*  As  I  am  secretary  to  the  club,  it  is  my  bo- 
siness  whenever  we  meet  to  take  minutes  of  the 
transactions.  This  has  enabled  me  to  send  yoe 
the  foregoing  particulars,  as  I  may  hereailer 
other  memoirs.     We  have  spies  appointed  in 
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every  quarter  of  the  town,  to  give  us  informa- 
tiona  of  tbe  roiflbehayioor  jof  sueb  refractory 
persons  as  refuse  to  be  subject  to  our  statutes. 
WhatsoeTer  aspiring  practices  any  of  these  our 
people  shall  be  guilty  of  in  their  amours,  single 
combats,  or  any  indirect  meaiis  to  manhood,  we 
shall  certainly  be  acquainted  with,  and  publish 
to  the  world  ha  their  punishment  and' reforms- 
tion.  For  tbe  president  has  granted  me  the  sole 
property  of  exposing  and  showing  to  the  town 
all  such  intractable  dwarfs,  whose  circum- 
Btances  exempt  them  from  being  csarried  about 
in  boxes  $  reserving  only  to  himself,  as  the  ri^ht 
of  a  poet,  those  smart  characters  that  will  shine 
in  epigrams.  Venerable  Nestor,  I  salute  you  in 
the  name  of  the  clab.    -  « 

•BOB  SHORT,  Secretary.' 


Na  93.] 


Saturday^  June  27, 1713. 


— ^Est  animus  lacis  contemptor.   Firg.  JRn.  iz.  906. 
Tbe  tiling  caird  life  whh ease  lean  disclaim.  Dryden. 

Tax  fbllowtng  letters  are  curious  and  instruc- 
tive, and  shall  make  up  the  business  of  tbe  day. 

*  To  the  Auihmr  of  the  Ouardian, 

'  June  25, 1713. 
*8R^The  inclosed  is  a  faithful  translation 
from  an  old  author,  which,  if  it  deserves  your 
notice,  let  the  readers  guess  whether  he  was  a. 
heathen  or  a  christian.  I  am,  ydmr  most  hum- 
ble'servant* 

**I  cannot,  my  friends,  fbrbebr  letting  you 
know  what  I  think  of  death ;  tor  methinks  I 
view  and  understand  it  much  better,  the  nearer 
I  approach  to  it  1  am  convinced  that  yoar 
ftthers,  thoee  illustrious  persops  whom  I  so 
much  loved  and  honoured;  do  not  cease  to  live, 
though  they  have  passed  through  what  we  call 
death ;  they  are  undoubtedly  still  living,  but  it 
is  that  sort  of  life  which  alone  deserves  truly  to 
be  called  life.  In  effect,  while  we  are  confined 
to  bodies,  we  oifght  to  esteem  ourselves  no  other 
than  a  sort  of  galley-slaves  at  the  chain,  since 
the  soul,  which  is  somewhat  divine,  and  de- 
scends from  heaven  a^tbe  place  of  its  original, 
seems  debased  and  dishonoured  by  the  mixture 
with  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of 
banishment  from  its  celestial  country.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  too,  that  one  main  reason  of  unit- 
ing souls  to  bodies  was,  that  the  great  work  of 
the  universe  might  have  spectators  to  admire 
the  beautiful  order  of  nature,  the  regular  motion 
of  heavenly  bodies,  who  should  strive  to  express 
that  regularity  in  the  unifi)rmity  of  their  lives. 
When  I  consider  the  boundless  activity  of  our 
minds,  the  remembrance  we  have  of  things 
past,  our  foresight  of  what  is  to  come;  when  I 
reflect  on  the  noble  discoveries  and  vast  im- 
provements, by  which  these  minds  "have  ad- 
vanced  arts  and  sciences ;  I  am  entirely  per- 
suaded, and  out  of  all  doubt  that  a  nature  whidi 
has  in  itself  a  fund  of  so  many  excellent  things 
cannot  possibly  he  mortal.  I  observe  further, 
that  my  mind  is  altogether  sin^ple,  without  the 
miJtture  of  any  substance  or  nature  diflferent 
from  its  own ;  I  conclude  from  thence  that  it 
is  indivisible,  and  consequently  cannot  perish. 


**By  no  means  think,  therefore,  my  dear 
friends,  when  I  shall  haye  quitted  you,  that  I 
cease  to  be,  or  shall  subsist  no  where.  Remem- 
ber that  while  we  live  together,  you  do  not  see 
my  mind,  and  yet  are  sure  that  I  have  one  ac- 
tuating and  moving  my  body  ;  doubt  not  then 
but  that  this  same  mind  will  have  a  being  when 
it  is  separated,  though  you  cannot  then  perceive 
its  actions.  What  nonsense  would  it  be  to  pay 
those  honours  to  great  men  afler  their  deaths, 
which  we  constantly  do,  if  their  souls  did  not 
then  subsist?  For  my  own, part,  I  could  never 
imagine  that  our  minds  \i\e  only  when  united 
to  bodies,  and  die  when  they  leave  them;  or 
that  they  shall  cease  to  think  and  uhderstand 
when  disengjLged  from  bodies,  which,  without 
them,  have  neither  sense  nor  reason':  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  the  soul  when  separated 
from  matter,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  purity  anil 
simplicity  of  its  nature,  and  to  have  much  more 
wisdom  and  light  than  while  it  was  united. 
We  see  when  the  hqdy  dies  what  becomes  of 
all  the  parts  which  composed  it ;  but  we  do  not 
see  the  mind,  either  in  the  body^  or  when  it 
leaves  it  Nothir(|[  more  resembles  death  than 
sleep,  and  it  is  in  that  state  that  the  soul  chiefly 
shows  it  has  something  divine  in  its  nature. 
How  much  more  then  mugt  it  show  it  when  en- 
tirely disengaged  ?** 

^  To  the  Author  of  the  Guardian, 

'Sir,— *Since  you  have  not  refused  to  insert 
natters  of  a  theological  nature  m  those  excel- 
lent papers  with  which  you  daily  both  instruct  < 
and  ditert  us,  I  earnestly  desire  yen  to  print 
the  following  paper.  Tlie  notions  therein  ad- 
vanced are,  nir  aught  I  know,  new  to  the  Eng- 
lish  reader,  and  if  they  are  true,  will  afford 
room  for  many  useful  inferences. 

*  No  man  that  reads  the  evangelists,  but  must 
observe  that  our  blessed  Saviour  does  upon  every 
occasion  bend  all  his  force  and  zeal  to  rebuke 
and  correct  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees. 
Upon  that  subject  he  shows  a  warmth  which  one 
raect^  with  in  no  other  part  ^of  his  sermons. 
They  were  so  enraged  at  this  public  detection 
of  tlieir  secret  villanies,  by  one  Who  saw  through 
all  their  disguises,  that  they  joined  in  the  pro- 
secution of  him,  which  was  so  vij^orous,  that 
Pilate  at  last  consented  to  his  death.  The  fre- 
quency  and  vehemence  of  these  representations 
of  our  Lord,  have  madeiho  word  Pharisee  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  odious  among  C^hristsans,  and  to 
mean  only  one  who  lays  the  utmost  stress  upon 
the  outward,  ceremonial,  and  ritual  part  of  his 
religion-,  without  having  such  an  inward  sense 
of  it,  as  would  lead  him  to  a  general  and  sincere 
observance  of  those  duties  which  Can  only  arise 
from  the  heart,  and  which  cannot  be  supposed 
te  spring  from  a  desire  of  applause  or  profit 

*  This  is  plain  from  the  history  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  our  Lord  in  the  four  evangelists.  One 
of  them,  St  Luke,  continued  his  history  down 
in  a  second  part,  which  we  commonly  call  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Now  it  is  observable, 
that  in  this  second  p^rt,  in  which  he  gives  a 
particular  account  of  what  the  apostles  did  and 
suffered  at  Jerusalem  upon  their  first  entering 
upon  their  commission,  and  also  of  what  St  Paul 
did  after  he  was  consecrated  to  the  apostleship 
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.  until  his  journey  to  Rome,  we  find  not  only  do 
opposition  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisees, 
but  several  signal  dccasions  in  which  they  as* 
sisted  its  first  teachers,  when  the  Christian 
church  was  in  its  infant  state.  The  true,  zea- 
lous, and  hearty  persecutors  of  Christianity  at 
that  time  were  the  Sadducees,  whom  we  may 
truly  call  the  free-thinkers  among  the  Jews. 
They  believed  neither  resurrection,  nor  angel, 
nor  spirit,  t.  e.  in  plain  English,  they  were 
deists  at  least,  if  not  atheists.  They  oouJd  out- 
wardiy  comply  with,  and  conform  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  church  and  state,  and  they  pre- 
tended,  forsooth,  to  belong  only  to  a  particular 
sect ;  and*b6caaB0  there  was  nothing  in  the  law 
of  Moses  which  in  so  many  words  asserted  a 
resurrection,  they  appeared  to  adhere  to  that  in 
a  particular  manner  beyond  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  men,  therefore,  justly 
dreaded  the  spreading  of  Christianity  afler  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  because  it  was  wholly 
£>unded  upon  his  resurrection. 

*  Accordingly,  therefore,  when  Peter  and  John 
had  cored  the  lame  man  at  th^  beautiful  gate  of 
the  temple,  and  had  thereby  raised  a  wonderful 
expectation  of  themselves  among  the  people, 
the  priests  and  Sadducees,  (Acts  iv,)  clapt  them 
up,  and  sent  them  away  for  the  first  time  with 
a  severe  reprimand.  Quickly  afler,  when  the 
deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  many 
miracles  wrought  afler  those  severe  instances 
of  the  apostolical  power  had  alarmed  the  priests, 
i^ho  looked  upon  the  temple-worship,  and  oon- 

•  sequently  their  bread,  to  be  struck  at ;  these 
priests,  and  all  they  that  were  with  them,  who 
were  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  imprisoned 
tlie  apostles,  intending  to  examine  them  in  the 
great  council  the  next  day.  Wliere,  when  the 
council  met,  and  the  jJricBts  and  Sudducees  pro- 
posed to  proceed  with  gKat  rigour  against  them, 
we  find  that  Gamaliel,  a  v'ery  eminent  Pharisee, 
Saint  Paul's  master,  a  man  of  great  authority 
among  the  peopIe,many  of  whose  determinations 
we  have  slin  preserved-in  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
traditions,  commonly  called  the  Tahnu^,  op- 
posed their  heat,  and  told  them,  for  aught  they 
knew,  the  apostles  ttiight  be  actuated  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  Godf-and  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  opitosc  them,  since,  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  only  fight  against  God,  whom  they  could 
not  overcome.  Gamaliel  was  so  considerable  a 
man  among  his  own  sect,  that  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  he  spoke  the  sense  of  his  party  as 
well  as  his  own.  St  Stephen's  martyrdom  came 
on  presently  afler,  in  which  we  do  not  find  the 
Pharisees,  as  such,  had  any  hand ;  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  prosecuted  by  thone  who  had  before 
imprisoned  Peter  and  John.  One  novice  indeed 
of  tliat  sect  was  so  zealous,  that  he  kept  the 
clothes  of  those  that  stoned  him.  This  novioe, 
whose  zeal  went  beyond -all  bounds,  was  the 
great  St.  Paul,  who  was  peculiarly  honoured 
with  a  call  from  heaven,  by  which  he  was  con- 
verted, and  he  was  aflerwards,  by  Grod  liimiself, 
appointed  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Be. 
sides  him,  and  him  too  reclaimed  in  so  glorious 
a  manner,  we  find  no'  one  Pharisee,  either 
named  or  hinted  at  by  St.  Luke,  as  an  opposer 
of  Christianity  in  those  earliest  days.  What 
others  might  do  we  know  not.    But  we  find  the 


Sadducees  pursuing  St,  Paul  even  to  death  at 
his  coming  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  twenty-first  of 
the  Act9.  He  then,  upon  «11  oopaeioiw,  owned 
himself  to  be  a  Pharisee.  In  the  twenty-seeond 
chapter  he  told  the  people,  thai  he  had  been  bred 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  afler  the  strictest 
manner,  in  the  law  of  his  &thers.  In  tlie  twea* 
ty-third  Chapter  he  toM  the  council  that  be  wu 
a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  that  he 
was  accused  for  asserting  the  hope  and  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  which  was  their  darling 
doctrine.  •Hereupon  the  Pharisees  stood  l^ 
him,  and  though  they  did  not  own  our  Saviour 
to  be  the  Messiah,  yet  they  would  not  deny  but 
some  angel  or  spirit  might  have  spoken  to  him, 
and  then  if  ihty,  opposed  him,  they  diould  fifht 
against  God.  This  was  the  very  argument 
Gamaliel  had  used  before.  The  resurrectiaii 
of  our  Lord,  which  they  saw  so  strenuously 
asserted  by  the  apostles*  whose  miracles  they 
also'saw  and  owned,  (Acts  iv.  16,)  seems  to 
have  struck  them,  and  many  of  them  were  com- 
verted  (Acts  zv«  5,)  even. without  a  mirade^aiid 
the  rest  stood  still  and  made  no  opposition. 

*  We  see  here  what  the  part  was,  wbich  the 
Pharisees  acted  in  this  important  conjunctnrBL 
Of  the  Sadducees,  we  meet  not  with  one  in  the 
whole  apostolic  history  that  was  converted.  We 
hear  of  no  miracles  wrought  to  convince  any  of 
them,  though  there  was  an  eminent  one  WniQ|lit 
to  reclaim  a  Pharisee.  St  Paul  we  see,  atier 
his  conversion,  always  gloried  in  his  having 
been  bred  a  Pharisee.  He  did  so  to  the  pea|ite 
of  Jerusalem,  to  the  great  council,  to  king 
Agrippa,  and  to  the  PhUippians.  So  that  from 
hence  we  may  justly  infer,  that  it  was  not  tiieir 
institution,  which  was  in  itself  laudable,  which 
ourblessed  Saviour  foond'fault  with,  but  it  was 
their  hypocrisy,  their  covetouaness,  their  op* 
pression,  their  overvaluing  themselves  upon 
their  zeal  for  the  ceremonial  law,  and  their  ad- 
ding to  that  yoke  by  their  traditions,  all  whi^ 
were  not  properly  essentiids  of  their  institutiaD, 
that  our  Lord  blamed. 

*  But  I  must  not  run  on.  What  I  wmdd  ob- 
serve, sir,  is  that  atheism  is  more  dreadful,  and 
would  be  more  grievous  to  human  society,  if  it 
were  invested  with  sufficient  power,  than  reli> 
gion  under  any  shape,  where  its  professors  do 
at  the  bottom  believe,  what  they  profess.  I 
despair  not  of  a  papist^s  oonversicm,  though  I 
would  not  willingly  lie  at  a  zealot  papists  mer- 
cy,  (and  no  protestani  would,  if  he  knew  what 
popery  is)  though  he  trulv  believes  in  our  Sa> 
viour.  But  the  free-thinker,  who  scarcely  be- 
lieves there  is  a  God,  and  certainly  disbelieves  re- 
velation, is  a  very  terrible  animal*  He  will  talk 
of  natural  riglits,  and  tlie  just  freedoms  of  man- 
kind, no  longer  than  until  he  himself  gets  into 
power ;  and  by  the  instance  before  us,  we  have 
small  grounds  to  hope  for  his  salvation,  or  that 
God  wiir  ever  Vouchsafe  him'  sufficient  grace  to 
reclaim  him  from  ^rors,  which  have  been  so 
immediately  levelled  against  himselC 

*■  If  these  notions  be  true,  as  I  verily  believe 
they  are,  I  thought  they  might  be  vi^orth  pab> 
lishing  at  this  time,  for  which  reason  they  are 
sent  in  this  manner  to  yon  by,  sir,  your  nmt 
humUe  servant,  .    • 

•M.  N.' 
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iQfeaium,  sibi  quod  vacoas  dosampsit  Atlienas, 
Et  etttdiis  anaoBsoptem  dedit,  inseniiitquo 
Libris  et  curis ;  statua  laciturnius  exit 

Pieriimqae,  ct  risu  populuni  quattt 

Hor.  Lib.  S.  Ep.  ii.  8:. 

IMITATED. 
The  man,  who  stretched  in  Iiia'  c&lm  retreat. 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  yean  complete, 
See  t  strow'd  with  learned  dust,  his  ni?ht*cap  on, 
He  walkSf  an  object  new  beneath  the  sun ! 
The  btjiys  fluck  round  him,  and  the  people  stafe  ; 
So  stiff,  so  mute!  some  statue,  you  would  swear* 
Slept  flrom  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air.         Popa, 

Since  our  success  in  worldly  matters  may  be 
said  to  depend  upon  our  education,  it  will  be 
very  much  ^to  the  purpose  to  inquire  if  the 
foundations  of  our  fortune  could  not  be  laid 
deeper  and  surer  than  they  are.  The  education 
of  youth  falls  of  necessity  under  the  direction 
of  those  who,  through  fondness  to  us  and  our 
abilities,  aa  well  as  to  their  own  unwarrantable 
conjeetures,  are  very  likely  to  be  deceived ;  and 
the  misery  of  It  is,  that  the  poor  creatures,  who 
are  the  sufferers  upon  wroo^  advances,  seldom 
find  out  the  errors,  until  they  become  irretrieva- 
ble. Am  the  greater  number  of  all  degrees  and 
conditions  have  their  education  at  the  universi- 
ties, the  errors  which  I  conceive  to  be  in  those 
places,  fall  most  naturally  under  the  following 
observation.  The  first  mismanagement  in* these 
publicnurseries,  is  the  calling  together  a  num- 
ber of  pupils,  of  howsoever  different  ages.  Views, 
and  capacities,  to  the  same  lectures :  but  surely 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  think,  that  a  delicate 
tender  babe,  inst  weaned  from  the  bosom  of  his 
mother,  indulged'  in  all  the  impertinencies  of 
his  hearths  desire,  should  be  equally  capable  of 
receiving  a  lecture  of  philosophy,  with  a  hardy 
ruffian  of  full  age,  who  has  been  occasionally 
scourged  through  some  of  the  great  schools, 
groaned  under  constant  rebuke  and  chastise- 
ment,  and  maintained  a  ten  years*  war  with 
literature,  under  very  strict  and  rugged  disci- 
pline. 

I  know  the  reader  hia.s  pleased  himself  with 
■n  answer  to  this  already,  viz.  That  an  attention 
to  the  particular  abilities  and  designs  of  the 
pupil  cannot  be  ezpeeted  from  the  trifling  salary 
paid  upon  suc4i  account.  The  price,  indeed, 
which  is  thoQght  a  sufficient  reward  for  any 
advantages  a  youth  can  receive  from  a  mail  of 
learning,  is  an  abominable  consideration  ;  the 
enlarging  which  would  not  only  increase  the 
care  of  tutors,  but  would  be  a  very  great  en- 
couragement to  such  as  designed  to  take  this 
province  upon  them,  to  furnish  themselves  with 
a  more  general  and  extensive  knowledge.  As 
^he  case  now  stands,  those  of  the  first  quality 
pay  their  tutors  but  little  above  half  so  much  as 
they  do  their  footmen.:  what  morality,  what 
history,  what  taste  of  the  modern  languages, 
what  lastly,  that  can  make  a  inan  happy  or 
great,  may  not  be  expected  in  return  for  such 
an  immense  treasure !  It  is  monstrous,  indeed, 
that  the  men '  of  the  best  estates  and  fiimilies, 
.are  more  solicitous  about  the  tutelage  of  a  fk- 
voorite  dog  or  horse,  than  of  their  heirs  male. 
The  next  evil  is  the  pedantical  veneration  that 
is  maintained  at  the  univetsity  for  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  puts  the  youth  upon  such  ex- 


ercises as  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  per- 
forming with  any  tolerable  success.  Upon  this 
emergency  they  are  succoured  by  the  allowed 
wits  of  their  respective  colleges,  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  befriend  them  with  two  or  three 
hundred  Latin  or  Greek  words  thrown  together 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  sense. 

But  the  most  established  error  of  our  uni- 
versity education,  is  the  general  neglect  of  all 
the  little  qualifications  and  accomplishments 
'  which  make  up  the  character  of  a  well-bred 
man;  and  the  general  attention  to  what  is  called 
deep*  learning.  But  as  there  are  very  fow 
blessed  with  a  genius  that  shall  force  success  by 
the  strength  of  itself  alone,  and  few  occasions 
of  life  that  require  the  aid  of  such  genius ;  the 
vast  majority  of  the  unblessed  souls  ought  to 
store  themselves  with  such  acquisitions,  in 
which  every  man  has  capacity  to  make  a  con- 
siderable progress,  and  froni  which  every  com- 
mon occasion  of  life  may  reap  -^rcat  advantage. 
The  persons'  that  may  be  useful  to  us  in  the 
making  our  fortunes,  are  such  as  arc  already 
happy  in  their  own ;  I  may  proceed  to  say,  that 
the  men  of  figure  and  family  arc  more  superfi- 
cial in  their  education,  than  those  of  a  less  de- 
gree, and  of  course,  are  ready  to  encourage  and 
protect  that  qualification  in  another,  which  they 
themselves  are  masters  of.  For  their  own 
application  implies  the  pursuit  of*  something 
commendable;  and  when  they  see  their  own 
characters  proposed  as  imitable,  they  most  be 
won  by  such  an  irresistible  flattery.  But  those 
of  the  university,  who  are  to  make  their  for- 
tunes by  a  ready  insinuation  into  the  favour  of 
their  superiors,  contemn  this  necessary  foppery 
so  far}  as  not  to  be  able  to  speak  common  sease 
to  them  without  hesitation,  perplexity,  and  con- 
fusion. For  want- of  care  in  acquiring  less  ac- 
complishments which  adorn  ordinary  Ufe,  he 
that  is  so  unhappy  as  to  be  botn  poor,  is  con- 
demned to  a  method  that  will  very  probably 
keep  him  sOb  , 

I  hope  all  the  learned  will  forgive  nie  what  is 
said  purely  for  their  service,  and  tends  to  no  other 
injury  against  them,  than  admonishing  them 
not  to  overlook  such  little  qualifications  as  they 
every  day  see  defeat,  their  greater  excullencies 
in  the  pursuit  both  of  reputation  and  fortune. 

If  the  youth  of  the  university  were  to  be  ad- 
vanced according  to  their  sufficiency  in  the 
severe  progress  of  learning:  or,  •riches  could 
be  secured  to  men  of  understanding,  and  favour 
to  men  of  skill  ;*  tlien  indeed  all  studies  were 
solemnly  to  be  defied,  that*  did  not  seriously 
pursue  the  main  end ;  but  since  our  merit  is 
to  be  tried  by  the  unskilful  many,  we  must 
gratify  the  sense  of  the  injudicious  majority, 
satisfying  ourselves  that  the  shame  of  a  trivial 
qualification  sticks  only  upon  him  that  prefers 
it  to  one  more  substantial.  The  more  accom- 
plishments  a  man  is  master  of,  the  better  is  he 
prepared  for  a  more  extended  acquaintance,  and 
upon  these  considerations,  without  doubt,  the 
author  of  the  Italian  book  called  II  Cortegiano, 
or,  The  Courtier,  makes  throwing  the  bar, 
vaulting  the  horse,  nay  even  wrestling,  with 
several  other  as  low  qualifications,  necessary  for 
(he  man  whom  he  figures  for  a  perfect  courtier; 
for  this  reason  no  doubt,  because  his  end  being 
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to  find  grace  in  the  eyea  of  men  of  all  degrees, 
the  means  to  pursue  this  end«  was  the  furnish- 
ing him  with  such  real  and  seeming  excellen- 
cies as  each  degree  had  its. particular  taste  of. 
Qut  those  of  the  university,  instead  of  employ- 
ing their  leisure  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
acquisitions  as  would  shorten  their  way^to  bet- 
ter fortune,  enjoy  those  moments  at  certain 
houses  in  the  town,  or  repair  to  others  at  very 
pretty  distances  out  of  it,  where  *  they  drink 
and  forget  their  poverty,  and  rt^membcr  their 
misery  no  more.*  Persons  of  this  indigent 
education  are  apt  to  pass  upon  themselves  and 
others  for  modest,  especially  in  the  point  of  be- 
haviour ;  though  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  this 
mistaken  modesty  not  only  arises  from  igno- 
rance, but  begets  the  appearance  of  its  opposite 
pride.  For  be  that  is  conscious  of  his  own 
insufficiency  to  address  his  superiors  without 
appearing  ridiculous,  is  by  that  betrayed  into 
the  same  neglect  and  indifference  towards  them 
which  may  bear  the  construction  of  pride. 
From  this  habit  they  begin  to  argue  against  the 
base  Bubmissive  application  from  men  of  l9tters 
to  men  of  fortune,  and  be  grieved  when  they 
see,  as  Ben  Jonson  says. 


— — *  The  learned  pale 
Duck  to  the  golden  fbol.'- 


though  the^e  are  points  of  necessity  and  conve- 
nience, and  to  be  esteemed  submissions  rather 
to  the  occasion  than  to  the  person.  It  was  a 
fine  answer  of  Diogenes,  who  being  asked  in 
mockery,  why  philosophers  were  the  followers 
of  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers, 
replied,  *  Because  the  one  knew  what  they  had 
need  of,  and  the  other  did  not*  It  certainly 
must  bo  difficult  to  prove,  that  a  man  of  busi- 
ncss,  or  a  profession,  ought  not  to  be  what  we 
call  a  fi^nUcman,  but  yet  very  few  of  them  arc 
80.  Upon  this  account  they  haye  little  conver- 
sation with  those  who  might  do  them  most  ser- 
vice, but  upon  such  occasions  only  as  applica- 
tion is*raaae  to  them  in  their  particular  calling ; 
and  for  any  thing  they  can  do  or  say  in  such 
matters  have  their  reward,  and  therefore  rather 
receive  than  confer  an  obligation ;  whereas  he 
that  adds  his  being  agreeable  to  his  being  ser- 
viceable, is  constantly  in  a  capacity  of  obliging 
others.  The  character  of  a  beau,  is,  I  think, 
what  the  men  that  pretend  to  learning  please 
themselves  in  ridiculing  :  and  yet  if  we  com- 
pare these  persons  as  we  see  them  in  public,  we 
shall  find  that  the .  lettered  coxcombs  witliout 
good-br ceding,  give  more  just  occasion  to  rail- 
lery,  than  the  unlettered  coxcombs  with  it ;  as 
our  behaviour  faUs  within  the  judgment  of 
more  persons  thaa  our  conversation,  and  a 
failure  in  it  is  therefore  more  visible.  What 
pleasant  victories  over  the  load-,  the  saucy,  and 
the  illiterate,  would  attend  the  men  of  learning 
and  breeding :  which  qualifications  could  we 
but  join,  would  beget  such  a  confidence  as, 
arising  from  good  sense  and  good  nature,  would 
never  let  ns  oppress  others  or  desert  ourselves. 
In  short,  whether  a  man  intends  a  life  of  busi- 
ness  or  pleasure,  it  is  impossible  to  pursue 
-either  in  an  elegant  manner,  witliout  the  help 
■of  good-breeding.  I  shall  conclude  with  the 
Au»  at  least  of  a  regular  discoorae ;  and  wy,  if 


it  is  our  behaviour  and  address  upon  all  eoraiiioa 
occasions  that  prejudice  people  in  our  favour, 
or  to  our  disadvantage,  and  the  more  substantial 
parts,  as  our  learning  and  industry,  cannot  pos- 
sibly appear  but  to  mw ;  it  is  not  justifiable  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  that  which  so  very  few 
are  judges  of,  and  utterly  neglect  .that  which 
fells  within  the  censure'  of  so  many. 
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— Aliens  negotia  oentiun—  flbr.  Lib.  9.  8ai.  ri.  Zk 
A  crowd  of  petitionerB.  CretcL 

I  FiNn  business  increase  upon  me  very  much, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  letters. 

*  Oxford,  Jane  34, 1713. 

*  Sir, — ^This  day  Mr.  Oliver  Pnrville,  gentle- 
man, property-man  to  the  theatre  royal,  m  tbs 
room  of  Mr.  William  Peer,  deceased,  arrived 
here  in  widow  Bartlett*s  wagon.  He  is  a  hum- 
ble member  of  the  Little  Oub,  and  a  passininate 
man,  which  makes  him  tell  this  disasters  whidi 
he  met  with  on  his  road  hither,  a  little  too  inco- 
herently tb  be  riffhtly  understood.  By  what  I 
can  gather  from  him,  it  seems  that  within  three 
miles  of  this  side  Wickham,  the  party  was  sst 
upon  Jby  highwaymen.  Mr.  Purville  was  super- 
cargo to  the  great  hamper,  in  which  wore  the 
following  goods.  The  chains  of  Jaffier  and 
Pierre;  the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  the  posterity 
of  Banquo;  the  bull,  bear,  and  horse  of  captain 
Otter ;  bones,  skulls,  pickaxes,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  five  muskets ;  foiy-score  pieces  of 
stock-gold  and  thirty  pieces  of  tin-silver,  hid  in 
a  green  purse  within  a  skuIL  These  the  lob- 
bers-,  by  being  put  up  safe,  supposed  to  be  true, 
and  rid  off  with,  not  forgetting  to  take  Mr.  Pur- 
ville*s  own  current  coin.  They  broke  the  ar- 
mour  of  Jacomo,  which  was  cased  up  in  the 
same  hamper,  and  one  of  them  put  on  the  said 
Jacomo*s  mask  to  escape.  They  also  did  seve- 
ral extravagancies  with  no  other  purpose  but  to 
do  mischief;  they  broke  a  mace  for  the  hnd 
mayor  of  London.  They  also  destroyed  the 
world,  the  sun,  and  moon,  which  lay  Ioosb  in 
the  wagon.  Mrs.  Bartlett  is  frightened  out  of 
her  wits,  for  Purville  says  ho  has  her  servant*k 
receipt  for  the  world,  and  expects  she  shoD  make 
it  good.  Purville  is  resolved  to  take  no  lodgings 
in  town,  but  makes,  behind  the  scenes,  a  bed* 
chamber  of  the  hamper.  His  bed  is  that  in 
which  Desdemona  is  to  die,  and  he  uses  the 
sheet  (in  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  tied  np  in  a  oo- 
medy,)  for  his  own  bed  of  nights.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  great  ones  will  consider  Mr.  Pur- 
ville*s  loss.  One  of  the  robbers  has  sent,  by  a ' 
country  fellow,  the  stock-gold,  and  bad  the  im- 
pudence to  write  the  foUowing  iMtsr  lo  BIr. 
rurville. 

• 

**  Sir, — If  yon  had  been  u  honest  man,  yea 
would  not  have  put  bad  money  nfMrn  men  who 
venture  their  lives  for  it  But  we  shall  see  yon 
when  ycHi  come  back. 

-  PHILIP  SCOWRER." 

*  There  are  many  things  in  this  matter  which 
employ  the  ablest  men  Irare,  as  whether  an  ac- 
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tkm  will  lie  for  the  world  'amongf  people  who 
make  tho  most  of  words  ?  or  whether  it  be  ad. 
viseable  to  call  that  round  ball  the  world,  and  if 
we  do  not  call  it  so,  whether  we  can  have  any 
remedy  7  the  ablest  lawyer  here  says  tiiere  is 
no  help ;  for  if  you  call  it  the  world,  it  will  be 
answered,  How  coold  the  world  be  in  ohe  shire, 
to  wit,  tliat  of  Huckingham;  for  the  county 
most  be  named,  and  if  you  do  not  name  it,  we 
shall  certainly  be  nonsuited.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  make  myself  understood;  but  you 
understand  me  right  when  you  believe  I  am 
your  most  humble  servant  and  faithful  corres- 
pondent, THE  PROMPTER.' 

'Honoured  Sir, — Your  character  of  Guar- 
dian makes  it  not  only  necessary,  but  becom- 
ing, to  have  several  employed  under  you.  And 
bem^r  myself  ambitious  of  your  service,  I  am 
now  your  humble  petitioner  to  be  admitted  into 
a  place  I  do  not  find  yet  disposed  of — I  meEm 
that  of  your  lion-catcbcr.  It  was,  sir,  for  want 
of  such  commission  from  your- honour,  very 
many  Hons  have  lately  escaped.  However,  I 
made  bold  to  distlnguii^h  a  couple.  One  I  found 
in  a  coffee-house — He  was  of  the  largfcr  sort, 
looked  fierce,  and  roared  loud.  I  considered 
wherein  he  woh  dangerous ;  and  accordingly 
expressed  my  displeasure  against  him,  in  euch 
a  manner  upon  his  chaps,  that  now  he  is  not 
able  to  show  his  teeth.  Tlie  other  was  a  small 
lion,  who  was  slippin;;  by  me  as  I  stood  at  the 
corner  of  an  alley — I  smelt  the  creature  pre- 
sdntly,  and  catchcd  at  him,  but  he  ^ot  off  with 
the  loss  of  a  lock  of  hair  only,  which  proved  of 
a  dark  colour.  This  and  the  teeth  above-men- 
tioned I  have  hy  me,  and  dcsi;;rn  them  both  for 
a  present  to  Button's  coffbo-liouse. 

*  Besides  this  way  of  dcaliiif^  with  them,  I 
have  inventt:d  many  curious  traps,  snares,  and 
artificial  baits,  which,  it  is  humbly  conceived, 
cannot  fail  of  clearing  the  kingdom  of  the  whole 
species  in  a  short  time. 

*  This  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  honour's 
consideration ;  and  I  am  ready  to  appear  before 
your  honour,  to  answer  to  such  questions  as  you 
in  your  great  wisdom,  shall  think  mcct'to  ask, 
whenever  you  please  to  command  your  honour's 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

»  HERCULES  CRABTREE. 
•  Midsummer-day. 

'  N.  B.   I  have  an  excellent  nose* 

*  Tom's  Coffee  houflo,  in  Comhill.  June  19,  1713. 

*  Sir, — Rtmding  in  your  yesterday's  paper  a 
letter  from  Daniel  Button,  in  recommendation 
of  his  coffee-house  for  polite  conversation  and 
freedom  from  the  argument  by  the  button,  I 
inake  bold  to  send  you  this  to  assure  yon,  that 
at  this  place  there  is  as  yet  kept  up  as  good  a 
decorum  in  the  debates  of  politics,  trade,  stocks, 
&c.  as  at  Will's,  or  at  any  other  coffee- hou;5e  at 
your  end  of  the  town.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
preserve  this  house  from  the  arbitrary  way  of 
forcing  an  assent,  by  seizing  on  the  collar,  neck- 
cloth, or  any  other  part  of  the  body  or  dress,  it 
would  be  of  signal  service  if  you  would  bo 
pleased  to  intimate,  that  we,  wlio  frequent  this 
place  after  Exchange-time,  shall  have  the  ho- 
aour  of  seeing  you  here  sometimes;  for  that 
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would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  us  from  all  such 
petty  practices,  and  also  be  a  means  of  enablingr 
the  honest  man,  who  keeps  the  house,  to  conti- 
nue to  serve  us  with  the  best  bohea  and  green 
tea,  and  coffee,  and  will  in  a  particular  manner 
oblige,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'JAMES  DIAPER. 

*  P.  S.  The  room  above  stairs  is  the  hand- 
somest in  this  part  of  the  town,  furnished  with 
large  pier  glasses  for  persons  to  view  themselves 
in,  who  have  fio  business  with  any  body  else, 
and  every  way  fit  for  the  reception  of  fine  gen- 
tlemen.' 

*  Sir, — I  am  a  very  great  scholar,  wear  a  fair 
wig,  and  have  an  immense  number  of  books  cu- 
riously bound  and  gilt.  I  excel  in  a  singularity 
of  diction  and  manners,  and  visit  persons  of  the 
first  qiiality.  In  fine,  I  have  by  me  a  great 
quantity  of  cockle-shells,  which,  however^  does 
not  defend  me  from  tiie  insults  of  another  learn- 
ed man,  who  neglects  me  in  a  most  insupport- 
able manner :  for  I  have  it  from  persons  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  that  he  presumed  once  to  pass' 
by  my  door,  without  waiting  upon  me.  Whetlier 
this  be  consistent  with  the  respect  which  we 
learned  nten  ought  to  have  for  each  other,  I 
leave  to  your  judgment,  and  am,  sir,  your  affec- 
tionate friend,  PHILAUTUS,' 

•  Oxford,  June  18,  1713. 

*  Friend  Nestor, — I  had  always  a  great  va- 
lue  for  tliee,  and  have  so  still :  but  I  must  tell 
thee,  that  tliou  strangely  affectest  to  be  sage 
and  solid :  now  pr'ytliee  let  me  observe  to  thee, 
that  though  it  be  common  enough  for  people  as 
they  grow  older  to  grow  graver,  yet  it  is  not  so 
common  to  become  wiser.  Verily  to  me  thou 
seeinest  to  keep  strange  company,  and  with  a 
positive  sufficiency,  incident  to  old  age,  to  fol- 
low too  much  thine  own  inventions.  Thou  de- 
pendest  too  much,  likewise,  upon  thy  corres- 
pondcnce  here,  and  art  apt  to  take  people's 
words  without  consideration.  But  my  present 
business  with  thee  is  to  expostulate  with  thee 
about  a  late  paper,  occasioned,  as  thoa  say'st, 
by  Jack  Lizard's  information,  (my  very  good 
friend,)  tliat  wc  are  to  have  a  public  %ct. 

*  Now,  I  say,  in  that  paper,  there  is  nothing 
contended  for  which  any  man  of  common  sense 
will  deny ;  all  that  is  there  said,  is,  that  no  man 
or  woman's  reputation  ought  to  be  blasted,  t.  e, 
nobody  ought  to  have  an  ill  character  who  does 
not  deserve  it.  Very  true;  but  here's  tliis  false 
consequence  insinuated,  that  thercfbra  nobody 
ought  to  hear  of  their  faults ;  or,  in  other  words, 
let  any  body  do  as  much  ill  as  he  pleases,  he 
ought  not  to  be  told  of  it.  Art  thou  a  patriot, 
Mr.  Ironside,  and  wilt  thou  affirm,  that  arbi- 
trary proceedings  and  oppression  ought  to  be 
concealed  or  justified  ?  Art  thou  a  gentleman, 
and  would'st  thou  have  base,  sordid,  ignoble 
tricks  connived  at  or  tolerated  ?  Art  thoa  a  scho- 
lar, and  would'st  thou  have  learning  and  good 
manners  discouraged?  Would'st  thou  have 
cringing  servility,  parasitical  shuflling,  fawn- 
ing, and  dishonest  compliances,  made  the  road 
to  soccers?  Art  thou  a  Christian,  and, would'st 
thou  have  all  vilUnies  within  tlie  law  practised 
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with  imponity?  Should  they  not  be  told' of  it? 
It  is  certain  there  are  many  things  which, 
though  there  are  no  laws  against  them,  yet 
ought  not  to  be  done ;  and  in  such  cases  there 
is  no  argument  so  likely  to  hinder  their  being 
done,  as  the  fear  of  public  shame  for  doin|^  them. 
The  two  great  reasons  against  an  act  are  always, 
the  saving  of  money,  and  hiding  of  roguery. 

"  Here  many  things  are  omitted,  which  will 
be  in  the  speech  of  the  Terrsfilius.'* 

'  And  now,  dear  Old  Iron,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  at  these  years  thou  hast  gallantry  enough 
lefl'to  have  thoughts  of  setting  up  for  a  knight- 
errant,  a  tamer  of  monsters,  and  a  defender  of 
distrest  damsels. 

*  Adieu,  old  follow,  and  let  me  give  thee  this 
advice  at  parting ;  E*cn  get  thyself  case-har- 
dened ;  for  though  the  very  best  steel  may  snap, 
yet  old  iron,  you  know,  will  rust.    UMBRA. 

*  Be  just,  and  publish  this.* 

•  Oxford,  Sat.  27, 171i 

*  Ma.  Ironside, — ^This  day  arrived  the  van- 
guard of  the  theatrical  army.  Your  friend  Mr. 
&eorge  Powel,  commanded  the  artillery,  both 
celestial  and  terrestrial.  The  magazines  of  snow, 
lightning,  and  thunder,  are  safely  laid  up.  We 
have  had  no  disaster  on  the  way,  but  that  of 
breaking  Cupid^s  bow  by  a  jolt  of  the  wagon : 
but  they  tell  us  they  make  them  very, well  in 
Oxford.  We  all  went  in  a  body,  and  were  shown 
your  chambers  in  Lincoln  college.  The  Terne- 
filius  expects  you  down,  and  we  of  the  theatre, 
design  to  bring  you  into  town  with  all  our 
guards.  Those  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
CiBsar,  and  the  faithful  retinue  of  Cato,  shall 
meet  you  at  Shotover.  The  ghost  of  Hamlet, 
and  the  statue  which  supped  with  Don  John, 
both  say,  that  though  it  be  at  noon-day,  they 
will  attend  your  entry.  Every  body  expects 
you  with  great  impatience.  We  shall  be  in  very 
good  order  when  all  are  come  down.  We  have 
sent  to  town  for  a  brick-wall  which  we  forgot. 
The  sea  is  to  come  by  water.  Your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  and  faithful  correspondent, 

•  THE  PROMPTER.' 
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Cuncti  adscint,  merittequo  cxpectent  pnemia  palmte. 

yirg.  /En.  v.  70.  • 

Let  all  be  present  at  tho  f  amos  preparM ; 

And  JoyAil  victors  wait  tbe  Just  reward.     Dryden. 

TflKRE  Is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indis- 
putable, than  that  a  nation  should  have  many 
honours  in  reserve  for  those  who  do  national 
services.  This  raises  emulation,  cherishes  pub- 
lie  merit,  and  inspires  every  one  with  an  ambi- 
tion which  promotes  the  good  of  his  country. 
The  less  expensive  these  honours  are  to  the 
public,  the  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its  advan- 
tage. 

The  Romans  alwunded  with  these  little  ho- 
norary rewards,  that  without  conferring  wealth 
or  riches,  gave  only  place  and  distinction  to  the 
person  who  received  them.  An  oaken  garland 
to  be  worn  on  festivals  and  public  ceremonies, 
was  tho  glorious  recom(>enco  of  one  who  had 


covered  a  citizen  in  battle.  A  soldier  would  not 
only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but 
think  the  most  hazardous  enterprise  sufficiently 
repaid  by  so  noble  a  donation. 

But  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  are 
neither  dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor, 
I  remember  none  so  remarkable  as  the  titles 
which  are  bestowed  by  the  emperor  of  CSiioa. 
These  are  never  given  to  any  subject,  says  moft. 
sieur  le  Comte,  until  the  subject  is  deaiL  If  he 
has  pleased  his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  is  called 
in  sil  public  memorials  by  the  title  which  tbe 
emperor  confers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  hia 
children  take  their  ranks  accordingly.  This 
keeps  the  ambitious  subject  in  a  perpetual  de- 
pendence, making  him  always  vigilant  and 
active,  and  in  every  thing  conformable  to  the 
will  of  his  sovereign. 

There  are  no  honorary  rewards  among  oi^ 
which  are  more  esteemed  6y  the  person  who  re- 
ceives them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than 
the  giving  of  medals.  But  there  is  somcAhiqg 
in  the  modern,  manner  of  celebrating  a  greet 
action  in  medals,  which  makes  such  a  reward 
much  less  valuable  than  it  was  among  the  R4>. 
mans.  There  is  generally  but  one  coin  stamped 
on  the  occasion,  which  is  made  a  present  to  the 
person  who  is  celebrated  on  it  By  this  means 
his  whole  fame  is  in  his  own  custody.  The  ap. 
plause  that  is  bestowed  upon  him  is  too  much 
limited  and  confined.  He  is  in  posseraoo  of  an 
honour  which  the  world  perhaps  knows  nothing 
of.  He  may  be  a  great  man  in  his  own  &mily; 
his  wife  and  children  may  see  the  monument  of 
an  exploit,  wliich  the  public  in  a  little  time  is  a 
stranger  to.  The  Romans  took  a  quite  di^reot 
method  in  this  particular.  Their  medals  were 
their  current  money.  When  an  action  deserved 
to  be  recorded  in  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps 
upon  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money  like 
our  shillings,  or  halfpence,  which  were  lasoed 
out  of  the  mint,  and  became  current  This 
method  published  every  noble  action  to  advan- 
tage, and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  spread 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  Ro- 
mans were  so  careful  to  preserve  tiie  memofj 
of  great  events  upon  their  coins,  that  when  any 
particular  piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it 
was  often  reooined  by  a  succeeding  emperor, 
many  years  afler  the  death  of  the  emperv  to 
whose  honour  it  was  first  struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this 
kind  during  the  late  ministry,  which  would  then 
have  been  put  in  execution  had  it  not  been  too 
busy  a  time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature.  As 
this  project  has  been  very  much  talked  of  by 
the  gentleman  above-mentioned  to  men  of  tin 
greatest  genius,  as  well  as  quality ;  I  am  in- 
fi)rmed  there  is  now  a  design  on  foot  for  exe» 
cuting  the  proposal  which  was  then  made,  and 
that  we  shall  have  several  farthings  and  hal£> 
pence  charged  on  the  reverse  with  many  of  the 
glorious  particulars  of  her  majesty's  reign.  Tins 
is  one  of  those  arts  of  peace  wnich  may  veij 
well  deserve  to  be  cultivated,  and  which  may  be 
of  great  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  the 
paper  above-mentioned,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  late  lord  treasurer,  I  shall  hero  give  the  pub- 
lic a  sight  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  question  but  that 
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the  curioos  part  of  my  readers  will  be  very 
much  pleased  to  see  so  mucli  matter,  and  so 
many  useful  hints  upon  this  subject,  laid  to- 
gether in  80  clear  and  concise  a  manner. 

*The  English  have  not  been  so  careful  as 
other  polite  nations  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  great  actions  and  events  on  medals.  Their 
subjects  are  iew,  their  mottoes  and  devices 
mean,  and  the  coins  themselves  not  numerous 
enough  to  spread  among  the  people,  or  descend 
to  posterity. 

*  The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  par- 
ticularfl,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  society 
for  (he  invention  of  proper  inscriptions  and  de^ 
signs,  have  the  whole  history  of  their  present 
king  in  a  regular  series  of  medals.  They  have 
fiiiled  as  well  as  the  English,  in  coining  so  small 
a  number  pf  each  kind,  and  those  of  such  costly 
metals,  that  each  species  may  be  lost  in  a  few 
ages,  and  is  at  present  no  where  to  be  met  with 
but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  usurious. 

*  The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual 
method  to  disperse  and  preserve  their  medals, 
by  makhig  them  their  current  money. 

*  Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in 
peace  as  war,  gave  occasion  to  a  different  coin. 
Not  only  an  expedition,  victory,  or  triumph,  but 
the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotion,  the  remission 
of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  seaport,  or  high- 
way, were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  &is 
manner. 

*  The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their 
copper  money,  which  have  most  of  the  designs 
that  are  to  be  m^t  with  on  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  several  pecuhar  to  that  met^  only.  By  this 
means  they  were  dispersed  into  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  empire,  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  poor  as  well  9s  rich,  and  were  in  no  dan- 
ger of  perishing  in  the  hands  of  those  that 
might  have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valua- 
ble metal. 

'  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  in- 
vented by  men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  de- 
cree of  senate. 

*  It  is  therefore  proposed, 

'  L  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence 
be  re-coined  upon  die  union  of  the  two  nations. 

*  II.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions 
alluding  to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her 
maJesty^s  reign. 

'  *  III.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for 
the  finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions, 
and  devices. 

*  IV.  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device, 
be  stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this  so- 
ciety, nor  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the 
authority  of  privy-council. 

*  By  this  means,  medals  that  are  at  present 
only  a  dead  treasure,  or  mere  curiosities,  wiH 
be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of 
her  majesty^s  reign,  reward  the  labours  of  her 
greatest  subjects,  keep  alive  in  the  people  a  grati- 
tude for  public  services,  and  excite  the  emula- 
tion of  posterity.  To  these  generous  purposes 
nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as  medals  of 
this  kind,  which  are  of  undoubted  authority,  of 
necessary  use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by 
time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place ;  proper- 
ties  not  to  be  found  in  books,  statues,  pictures, 


buildings,  or  any  other  monuments  of  illustrious 
actions.  [DT 
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— Furor  est  poet  omnia  perdere  naulum. 

Juv.  Sat.  viii.  97. 

*Tis  mad  to  lavish  what  tJieir  rapine  left. 

Stepnejf. 

*  Sia, — ^I  was  left  a  thousand  pounds  by  an 
uncle,  and  being  a  pian  to  my  thinking  very 
likely  to  get  a  rioh  widow,  I  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  making  my  fortune  any  other  way, 
and  without  loss  of  time  made  my  application 
to  one  who  had  buried  her  husband  about  a 
week  before.  By  the  help  of  some  of  her  she- 
friends  who  were  my  relations,  I  got  into  her 
company  when  she  would  see  no  man  besides 
myself  and  her  lawyer,  who  is  a  little,  ri veiled, 
spindle-shanked  gentleman,  and  married  to  boot, 
BO  that  I  had  no  reason  to  fear  him.  Upon  my 
first  seeing  her,  she  said  in  conversation  within 
my  hearing,  that  she  thought  a  pale  complexion 
the  most  agreeable  either  in  man  or  woman. 
Now  you  must  know,  sir,  my  face  is  as  white 
as  chalk.  This  gave  me  some^ncouragement ; 
so  that  to  mend  the  matter  I  bought  a  fine  flaxen 
long  wig  that  cost  me  thirty  guineas,  and  found 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  it  thie  next  day. 
She  then  let  drop  some  expressions  about  an 
agate  snuff-box.  I  immediately  took  the  hint, 
and  bought  one,  being  unwilling  to  omit  any 
thing  that  might  make  me  desirable  in  her  eyes. 
I  was  betrayed  after  the  same  manner  into  a 
brocade  waistcoat,  a  sword  knot,  a  pair  of  silver 
fringed  gloves,  and  a  diamond  ring.  But  whe. 
ther  out  of  fickleness  or  a  design  upon  me,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  found  by  her  discourse,  that 
what  she  liked  one  day,  she  disliked  another  :  so 
that  in  six  months*  space  I  was  forced  to  equip 
myself  above  a  dozen  times.  As  I  told  you  be- 
fore,  I  took  her  hints  at  a  distance,  for  I  could 
never  find  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her 
directly  to  the  point.  All  thi^  time,  however,  I 
was  allowed  the  utmost  familiarities  with  her 
lap-dog,  and  have  played  with  it  above  an  hour 
together,  without  receiving  the  least  reprimand, 
and  had  many  other  marks  of  favour  shown  me, 
which  I  thought  amounted  to  a  promise.  If  she 
chanced  to  drop  her  fan,  she  received  it  from 
my  hands  with  great  civility.  If  she  wanted 
any  thing,  I  reached  it  for  hert  I  have  filled 
her  tea-pot  above  a  hundred  times,  and  have 
afterwards  received  a  dish  of  it  from  her  own 
hands.  Now,  sir,  do  you  judge,  if  after  such  en- 
oouragements,  she  was  not  obliged  to  marry 
me.  I  forgot  to  tell  'you  that  I  kept  a. chair  by 
the  week,  on  purpose  to  carry  me  thither  and 
back  affain.  Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long 
letter,  in  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I 
have  run  out  of  my  whole  thousand  pounds  upon 
her,  having  laid  out  the  last  fifty  in  a  n^  suit 
of  cloUies,  in  which  I  was  resolved  to  fe6eive 
her  final  answer,  which  amounted  to  this^  "that 
she  was  engaged  to  another ;  that  she  never 
dreamt  I  had  any  such  thing  in  my  head  as 
marriage ;  and  that  she  thought  I  had  frequent- 
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ed  her  house  onlj  because  I  loved  to  bo  in  com- 
pany with  my  relations."  This,  yoi;  know,  sir, 
18  using  a  man  like  a  fool,  and  so  I  told  her ; 
but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  have  spent  my  for- 
tune  to  no  purpose.  All,  therefore,  that  I  desire 
of  you  is,  to  tell  me  whether,  upon  exhibiting; 
the  several  particulars  which  I  have  related  to 
you,  I  may  not  sue  her  for  damages  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Your  advice  in  this  particular  will 
very  much  oblige  your  most  humble  admirer, 

'  SIMON  SOFTLY.' 

Before  I  answer  Mr.  Soflly's  request,  I  find 
myself  under  a  necessity  of  discussing  two  nice 
points.  First  of  all.  What  it  is,  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  that  amounts  to  an  encouragement ;  and 
secondly,  What  it  is  that  amounts  to  a  promise  ? 
Each  of  which  subjects  requires  more  time  to 
examine  than  I  am  at  present  master  of.  Be- 
sides, I  would  have  my  friend  Simon  consider, 
whether  he  has  any  counsel  that  will  undertake 
his  ctMSOfin  forma  paup€ri8,he  having  unluckily 
disabled  himself,  by  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  from  prosecuting  his  suit  any  other  way. 

In  answer,  however,  to  Mr.  Softly *s  request, 
'  I  shall  acquaint  him  with  a  method  made  use 
of  by  a  young  fellow  in  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's jreign,  whom  I  shall  here  call  Silvio,  who 
had  long  made  love  with  much  artifice  and  in- 
trigue,  to  a  rich  widow,  whose  true  name  I  shall 
conceal  under  that  of  Zelinda.  Silvio,  who  was 
much  more  smitten  with  her  fortune  than  her 
person,  finding  a  twelve-month's  application  un- 
successful, was  resolved  to  make  a  saving  bar- 
gain of  it;  and  since  he  could  not  get  the 
widow's  estate  into  his  possession,  to  recover  at 
least  what  he  had  laid  out  of  his  own  in  the 
pursuit  of  it   . 

In  order  to  this  he  presented  her  with  a  bill 
of  costs,  having  particularised  in  it  the  several 
expenses  he  had  been  at  in  bis  long  perplexed 
amour.  Zelinda  was  so  pleased  with  the  humoar 
of  the  fellow,  and  his  frank  way  of  dealing, 
that,  upon  the  perusal  of  the  bill,  she  sent  him 
a  purse  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  by  the  rj^ht 
application  of  which,  the  lover,  in  less  than  a 
year,  got  a  woman  of  a  greater  fortune  than 
her  be  had  missed.  The  several  articles  in  the 
bill  of  costs  I  pretty  well  remember,  though  I 
have  forgotten  the  particular  sum  cliarged  to 
each  article. 

Laid  out  in  supernumerary  full-bottom  wigs. 

Fiddles  for  a  serenade,  with  a  speaking  trum- 
j)et. 

Gilt  paper  in  letters,  and  billet-doux,  with  per- 
,  filmed  wax. 

A  ream  of  sonnets  and  love-verses,  purchased 
at  different  times  of  Mr.  Triplet  at  a  crown  a 
sheet. 

To  Zelinda,  two  sticks  of  May-cherries. 

Last  summer  at  several  times,  a  bushel  of 
peaches. 

Three  porters  whom  I  planted  about  her  to 
Watch  her  motions. 

The  first  who  stood  century  near  her  door. 

The  second  wfio  had  his  stand  at  the  stables 
where  her  coach  was  put  up. 

The  third  who  kept  watch  at  the  comer  of 
the  street  where  Ned  Ck)urtall  lives,  who  has 
since  married  her. 


Twq  additional  porters  planted  over  her 
during  the  whole  month  of  May. 

Five  ponjurers  kept  in  pay  all  last  winter. 

Spy. money  to  John  Trott  her  fbotman,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wheedle,  her  companion. 

A  new  Conningsmark  blade  to  fight  Ned 
Courtall. 

To  Zelinda's  woman  (Mrs.  Abigail)  an  Indiaa 
fan,  a  dozen  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  a  piece 
of  Flanders  lace,  and  fifteen  guineas  in  dry 
money. 

Secret-service  money  to  Betty  at  the  ring. 

Ditto  to  Mrs.  Tape  the  mantua>maker. 

Loss  of  time. 
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Fridai/,July3,niZ. 
iSpg.  Gtiotf.  iv.  444. 


He  resumes  himseM'. 


The  first  who  undertook  to  instruct  the  world 
in  single  papers  was  Isaac  Bickerataffof  lamoos 
memory :  a  man  nearly  related  to  the  family 
of  the  Ironsides.  We  have  often  smoked  a  pipe 
together;  for  I  was  so  much  in  his  books,  thai, 
at  his  decease  he  left  me  a  silver  standish,  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  and  the  lamp  by  which  be  used 
to  write  his  lucubrations. 

The  venerable  Isaac  was' succeeded  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  same  family,  very  memorable  Hx 
the  shortness  of  his  face  and  of  his  speeches. 
This  ingenious  author  publis)^  his  thoagfati, 
and  held  his  tongue  with  great  apfdause,  ftr 
two  years  together.  ^  / 

I  Nestor  Ironside,  have  now  for  aome  time 
undertaken  to  fill  the  place, of  these  my  two  re- 
nowned kinsmen  and  predecessors.  For  it  is 
observed  of  every  branch  of  our  family,  that 
we  have  all  of  us  a  wonderful  inclination  to 
give  good  advice,  though  it  is  remarked  of  some 
of  us,  that  we  arc  apt  on  this  occasion,  ratlur 
to  give  than  take. 

However  it  be,  I  cannot  but  observe  with 
some  secret  pride,  that  this  way  of  writing  di- 
urnal papers  has  not  succeeded  for  any  space 
of  time  in  the  hands  of  any  persons  who  are 
not  of  our  line.  I  believe  I  speak  within  com- 
pass when  I  afRrm  that  above  a  hundred  differ- 
ent authors  have  endeavoured  after  our  family- 
way  of  writing,  some  of  which  have  been 
writers  in  other  kinds  of  the  greatest  eminence 
in  the  kingdom  :  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  has 
happened,  they  have  none  of  tliem  hit  upon  the 
art  Their  projects  have  always  dropt  after  a 
few  unsuccessful  essays.  It  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  story  which  was  lately  told  me  by  a  plea- 
sant friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  very  fioie  hand 
on  the  violin.  His  maid  servant  seeing  his  in- 
strument lying  upon  the  table,  and  being  sensi- 
ble there  was  music  in  it,  if  she  knew  now  to 
fetch  it  out,  drew  the  bow  over  every  part  of  the 
strings,  and  at  last  told  her  master  she  had  tried 
the  fiddle  all  over,  but  could  not  for  her  heart 
find  where  about  the  tune  lay. 

But  though  the  whole  burden  of  such  a  paper 
is  only  fit  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Bicker* 
staff  or  an  Ironside ;  there  are  several  who  can 
acquit  themselves  of  a  single  day's  labour  in  it 
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/with  suitable  abilHiee.  These  are  ^cnttemcn 
whom  I  have  oflen  invited  to  this  trial  of  wit, 
and  who  have  several  of  them  acquitted  them- 
selves to  my  private  emolument ;  as  well  as  to 
their  own  reputation.  My  paper  amongf-  the 
republic  of  letters  is  the  Ulysseses  b6w,  in 
which  every  man  ot  wit  or  learning  may  try 
his  strengfth.  One  who  does  not  care  to  write 
H  book  without  being  sure  of  his  abilities,  may 
see  by  this  means  if  his  parts  and  talents  are  to 
the  public  taste. 

This  I  take  to  bs  of  great  advantage  to  men 
of  the  best  sense,  who  are  always  diffident  of 
their  private  judgment,  until  it  receives  a  sanc- 
tion from  the  public.  ''Pravoco  adpopulum,^  *  I 
appeal  to  the  people,'  was  the  usual  saying  of 
a  very  exceHent  dramatic  poet,  when  he  had 
any  dispute  with  particular  persons  about  the 
justness  and  regularity  of  his  productions.  It 
is  but  a  melancholy  comfort  for  an  author  to  be 
satisfied  that  ho  has  written  up  to  the  rules  of 
art,  when  he  finds  he  has  no  admirers  in 
the  world  besides  himself.  Common  modesty 
should,  on  this  occasion,  make  a  man  suspect 
his  own  judgment,  and  tliat  he  misapplies  the 
rules  of  his  art,  when  he  finds  himself  singular 
in  the  applause  which  he  bestows  upon  his  own 
writings. 

The  public  is  always  even  .with  an  author 
who  has  not  a  just  deference  for  them.  The 
contempt  is  reciprocal.  *■  I  laugh  at  every  one,' 
said  an  old  cynic,  *  who  Ihughs  at  me.'  *  Do 
you  so,*  replied  the  philosopher ;  *^en  let  Hie 
tell  you,  you  live  the  merriest  life  of  any  man 
in  Athens.' 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  least  use  of  this  my 
paper,  that  it  gives  a  timorous  writer,  and  such 
is  every  good  one,  an  opportunity  of  putting 
his  abilities  to.  tbe  proof,  and  of  soimding  the 
public  before  he  launches  into  it.  For  this  rea- 
son I  look  upon  my  paper  as  a  kind  of  nursery 
fi)r  authors,  and  question  not  but  some  who 
have  made  a  good  figure  here,  will  hereafter 
flourish  under  their  own  names  in  more  long 
and  elaborate  works. 

After  having  thus  far  cnlarg^ed  upon  this  par- 
ticular,  I  have  one  favour  to  beg  of  the  candid 
and  courteous  reader,  that  wlien  he  meets  with 
any  thing  in  this  paper  which  may  appear  a 
litUe  dull  and  heavy  (though  I  ho]>e  this  will 
not  be  oflen)  he  will  believe  it  is  the  work  of 
Spme  other  person,  and  not  of  Nestor  Ironsiide. 

I  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  drawn  into 
tattle  of  myself,  more  majorum^  almost  the 
length  of  a  whole  Guardian ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
fill -up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  what  still 
relates  to  my  own  person  and  my  correspond- 
ents. Now,  I  would  have  them  all  know,  that 
on  the  twentieth  instant  it  is  my  intention  to 
erect  a  lion's  head  in  imitation  of  those  I  have 
described  in  Venice,  through  which  all  the  pri- 
vate intelligence  of  that  commonwealth  is  said 
.to  pass.  This  head  is  to  open  a  most  wide  and 
voracious  mouth,  which  shall  take  in  such 
letters  and  papers  as  are  conveyed  to  me  by 
niy  correspondents,  it  being  my  resolution  to 
have  a  particular  regard  to  all  such  matters  as 
come  to  my  hands  throug-h  the  mouth  of  the 
lion. 

There  will  be  under  it  a  box,  of  which  the 


key  will  be  kept  in  my  own  custody,  to  receive 
such  papers  as  are  dropped  into  it.  Whatever 
the  lion  swallows  I  shall  digest  f<^  the.  use  of 
the  public.  This  head  requires  some  time  to 
finish,  the  workman  being  resolved  to  give  it 
several  masterly  touches,  and  to  represent  it  as 
ravenous  as  possible.  It  will  be  set  up  in  But- 
ton's coifee.house  in  Covent.garden,*  who  is 
directed  to  show  the  way  to  the  lion's  bcad^  and 
to  instruct  any  young  author  how  to  convey  his 
works  into  tl^e  mouth  of  it  with  safety  and  se- 
crecy. ffjT 
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Jiistum  et  tenacom  propositi  viram, 
Not!  civiiiin  ardor  pravajubontium* 
Nou  vultiis  iiisiantis  tyranni 
Moutr?  rinntJt.  Koiida ;  neque  auBtcr 
Dux  inqiiioti  tiirbidiifi  Adriie, 
Nee  ftilrninantis  muirna  Juvismanus: 
Si  fractus  illnliatiir  orbis, 
Impaviduiu  ferient  ruinsB.  Hor.  Lib.  3  Od.  iii.  1. 

PARAPHRASED. 

The  man  resolv'd  and  Ptoady  to  hi*  trust, 
InfV'xible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
May  tlio  rude  rabbb-'s^  inwilcnce  dojipisp. 
Their  s<.>nsolesit  clainoiira,  and  t uitiu it uous  cries; 

Tho  tyrant's  fir rcjiu'ds  he  begiiilea. 
And  the  stern  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  defies 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  roujjh  whirlwind,  that  deforms  ' 
Adrians*  black  piilph,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stiiblxjrn  virtue  of  hi»»  soul  can  move  ; 
Not  the  red  arm  of  anjiry  Jove, 
That  Wings  the  thunder  fmrn  the  sky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  confiiHon  hurl'd, 
He  uncoucerii'd  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 

And  b-taud  sdcure  amidst  a  fulling  world.     Anon. 

Thkre  is  no  virtue  so  truly  great  and  godlike 
as  justice.  Most  <ff  the  other  virtues  are  the 
virtues  of  created  beings,  or  accomniodatcd  to 
our  nature  as  we  arc  tncn.  Justice  is  that  which 
is  practised  by  God  himself,  and  to  be  practised 
in  its  perfection  by  none  but  liim.  Omniscience 
and  onini[)otoucc  are  roq'iisito  for  the  full  exer- 
tion of  it.  The  one  to  discover  every  degree  of 
uprifflitness  or  iniquity  in  thoughts,  words,  and 
actioiis ;  the  other,  to  measure  out  and  impart 
suitable  rewards  and  punishments. 

As  to  be  period ly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the 
divine  nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  Such  a  one, 
who  has  the  public  administration  in  his  bands, 
acts  like  the  representative  of  his  maker,  in  re- 
compensing the  virtuous,  and  punishing  the 
offender.  By  the  extirpating  of  a  criminal  he 
averts  the  judgments  of  hclivcn,  when  ready  to 
fall  upon  an  impiotis  people ;  or,  as  my  friend 
Cato  expresses  it  much  better,  in  a  sentiment 
conformable  to  his  character. 

'When  by  jnst  venij^ance  impious  mortal!?  parish. 

The  ffods  behold  ihvir  puniishment  with  pleasure. 

And  lay  tlie  upliiYed  thunderbolt  aside.' 
"     ■  ■  ■      ■    ■■  '     ■       I ' _ 

*  The  lion's  head,  formerly  at  Rntton's  cofRie- house, 
was  preserved  many  years  at  the  ^J|lak>^|)•>arD  tavern  in 
Co%-ent -carden  ;  t^M>  ma«*ter  of  the  tavern  becoming  a 
bankrupt,  it  was  sold  among  hiti  effects,  Nov.  8, 1804,  for 
17/.  m.  / 
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When  a  nation  once  loses  its  regurd  to  jus 
'tice ;  when  they  do  not  look  upon  it  aa  some' 
thing  venerable,  holy,  and  inviohible;  when 
any  of  them  dtre  prcsumo  to  lesHen,  aflront,  or 
terrify  those  who  have  the  distribution  of  it  in 
their  hands ;  when  a  jud^  is  capable  of  beings 
influenced  by  any  thing  but  law,  or  a  cause  may 
be  recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign 
to  Its  own  merits,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
that  snch  a  nation  is  hastening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reason  the  best  law  that  has  ever 
past  in  our  days,  is  that  which  continues  our 
judges  in  their  posts  during  their  good  beha- 
viour, without  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of 
Buch  who  in  ill  times  might,  by  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  them,  trouble  and  pervert  the 
course  of  justice.  I  dare  say  the  extraordinary 
person  who  is  now  posted  in  the  chief  station 
of  the  law,  would  have  been  the  same  had  that 
act  never  passed;  but  it  b  a  great  satisfaction  to 
ail  honest  men,  that  while  we  see  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  profession  in  its  highest  post, 
we  are  sure  he  cannot  hurt  himself  by  that  as- 
siduous, regular,  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  for  which  he  is  so  universally  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  kingdom.  Such  men  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  national 
bleesingfl,  and  should  have  that  honour  paid 
them  whilst  they  are  yet  living,  which  will  not 
fail  to  crown  their  memory  when  dead. 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  see  a  tribunal  filled 
with  a  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  tem- 
per, who  in  the  execution  of  his  country*s  laws 
can  overcome  all  private  fear,  resentment,  soli- 
citation, and  even  pity  itself.  Whatever  passion 
enters  into  a  sentence  or  decision,  so  flir  will 
there  be  in  it  a  tincture  of  injustice.  In  short, 
justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kindred,  and 
is  therefore  always  represented  as  blind,  that 
we  may  suppose  her  thoughts  are  wholly  intent 
on  the  equity  of  a  cause^  witliout  being  diverted 
or  prejudiced  by  objects  foreign  to  it 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  Persian 
story,  which  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  sub- 
ject It  will  not  'a  little  please  the  reader,  if  he 
nas  the  same  taste  of  it  which  I  myself  have. 

Aa  one  of  the  sultans  lay  encamped  on  the 
plains  of  Avala,  a  certain  great  man  of  the  army 
entered  by  force  into  a  peasant^s  house,  and 
flnding  his  wife  very  handsome,  turned  the  good 
man  out  of  his  dwelling  and  went  to  bed  to  her. 
The  peasant  complained  the  next  morning  to 
tbe  sultan,  and  desired  redress;  but  was  not 
able  to  point  out  the  criminal.  The  emperor, 
who  was  very  much  incensed  at  the  injury  done 
to  the  poor  man,  told  him  that  probably  the  of- 
fender might  give  his  wife  another  visit,  and'  if 
he  did,  commanded  him  immediately  to  repair 
to  his  tent  and  acquaint  him  with  it.  Accord- 
ingly, within  two  or  tlirce  days  the  officer  en- 
tered  again  the  peasant's  house,  and  turned  the 
owner  out  of  doors ;  who  thereupon  applied  him- 
self  to  the  imperial  tent,  as  he  was  ordered. 
The  sultan  went  in  |)erson,  with  his  guards,  to 
the  poor  man's  house,  where  he  arrived  about 
midnight  As  the  attendants  carried  each  of 
them  a  flambeau  in  their  hands,  the  sultan,  af- 
ter having  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  out, 
gave  the  word  to  enter  the  house,  find  out  the 
criminal,  and  put  him  to  death.    This  was  im- 


mediately executed,  and  the  corpse  laid  not 
upon  the  floor  by  the  emperor's  oommand.  He 
then  bid  every  one  light  his  flambeau,  and  fltand 
about  the  dead  body.  The  soltan  approadui^ 
it,  looked  about  the  face,  and  immediately  feU. 
upon  his  knees  in  prayer.  Upon  his  rising  ap^ 
he  ordered  the  peasant  to  set  before  faim  what- 
ever food  he  had  in  his  house.  The  peasant 
brought  out  a  good  deal  of  coarse  fare,  of  which 
the  emperor  ate  very  heartily.  The  peaauit 
seeing  him  in  good  humour,  presumed  to  ask 
of  him,  why  he  had  ordered  the  flambeaux  to 
be  put  out  before  he  had  commanded  the  adol. 
terer  should  be  slain  7  Why,  upon  their  being 
lighted  again,  he  looked  upon  the  &ee  of  the 
dead  body,  and  fell  down  in  prayer  7  And  why, 
after  this,  he  had  ordered  meat  to  be  aet  befisre 
him,  of  which  he  now  eat  so  heartily  ?  Tha 
sultan  being  willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  ef 
his  host,  answered  him  m  this  manner.  *  Upcn 
hearing  the  greatness  of  the  ofienoe  whidi  had 
been  committed  by  one  of  the  army,  I  had  rea- 
son to  think  it  might  have  been  one  of  my  own 
son%  for  who  oIm  would  have  been  so  aoda* 
cious  and  presuming !  I  gave  orders  therelbre 
for  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  that  I  might 
not  be  lA  astray*  by  partiality  or  compaaeiaD^ 
from  doing  justice  on  the  criminaL  Upon  the 
lightinsr  the  flambeaux  a.  second  time,  I  looked 
upon  the  Cm»  of  the  dead  person,  and,  to  my 
unspeakable  joy,  found  it  was  not  my  son.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  I  immediately  fell  upon 
my  knees  and  gave  thanks  to  God.  As  Ibr  my 
eating  heartily  of  the  food  von  have  set  belbre 
me,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  it«  when  jtm 
know  that  the  great  anxiety  of  mind  I  luve 
been  in  upon  this  occasion,  since  the  first  oom- 
plaints  you  brought  me,  has  hindered  my  eating 
any  thing  from  that  time  until  this  very  m 
ment*  fa" 


Na  100.1 


Monday,  July  fl,  1713. 


Hoc  vos  pnecipQe,  nivee,  decet,  hoc  abi  vidi, 
Oacula  feve  liuiiiero,  qua  patet  naqae  libet. 
Ovid,  An  Amstor.  Lib.  iii. 


If  finowy  white  yoor  neck,  yon  still  ehOQid 
That,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  left  arm,  bare ; 
Such  sishtfl  ne'er  fail  to  fire  my  am'rons  heart. 
And  make  me  pant  to  kiss  tbe  naked  part. 


There  is  a  certain  female  ornament  by 
called  a  tucker,  and  by  others  the  neck-pieoe, 
bein^  a  slip  of  fine  linen  or  mnslin  that  used  to 
run  m  a  small  kind  of  rufHe  round  tbe  upper-' 
most  verge  of  the  women's  stays,  and  fay  that 
means  covered  a  great  part  of  the  shoiiIdersaiMl 
bosom.  Having  thus  given  a  definition,  er  nc 
ther  description  of  the  tucker,  I  must  take  no- 
tice that  our  ladies  have  of  late  thrown  asid» 
this  fig-leaf|  and  exposed  in  its  primitive  imkrd- 
ness  that  gentle  swelling  of  the  breast  whieh  it 
was  used  to  conceal.  What  their  de^gn.  by  H 
is,  they  themselves  best  know. 

I  observed  this  as  I  was  sitting  the  othor  day 
by  a  famous  she-visitant  at  my  lady  lizard*^ 
when  accidently  as  I  was  looking  upon  iier  &ee, 
letting  my  sight  fall  into  her  bosom,  I  waa  aor- 
prised  with  duties  which  I  never  beibro  4m- 
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covered,  and  do  not  know  where  my  eye  wouM 
have  run,  if  I  bad  not  immediately  checked  it 
The  lady  herself  eonld  not  forbear  blushing, 
when  she  observed  by  my  looks  that  she  had 
made  her  neck  too  beautiful  and  glaring  an 
object,  even  for  a  man  of  ray  character  and 
gravity.  I  could  scarce  forbear  making  use  of 
my  hand  to  cover  so  unseemly  a  sight. 

If  we  survey  the  pictures  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers in  queen  Eiizabeth^s  time,  we  see  them 
ck>thed  down  to  the  very  wrists,  and  up  to  the 
very  chin.  The  hands  and  face  were  the  only 
samples  they  gave  of  their  beautiful  persons. 
The  following  age  of  females  made  larger  dis- 
coveries of  their  complexion.  They  firM  of  all 
tncke4  up  their  garments  to  the  elbow,  and  not- 
withstanding the  tenderness  of  the  sex,  were 
content,  &r  the  information  of  mankind,  to  ex* 
pose  their  arms  to  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and 
injuries  of  the  weather.  This  artifice  hath 
succeeded  to  their  wishes,  and  betrayed  many 
to  their  arms,  who  might  have  escaped  them 
had  they  been  still  concealed. 

About  the  same  time,  the  ladies  oonsidering 
that  the  neck  was  a  very  modest  part  in  a  hu- 
man body,  they  freed  it  from  those  yokes,  I 
mean  those  monstrous  linen  rulTB,  in  which  the 
simplicity  of  their  grandmothers  had  inclosed 
it  In  proportion  as  the  age  refined,  the  dress 
•till  sunk  lower ;  so  that  when  we  now  say  a 
woman  has  a  handsome  neck,  we  reckon  into  it 
many  of  the  adjacent  part&  The  disuse  of  the 
tucker  has  still  enlarged  it,  insomuch  that  the 
neck  of  a  fine  woman  at  present  takes  in  al* 
most  half  the  body. 

Since  the  female  neck  thus  grows  upon  us, 
and  the  ladies  seem  disposed  to  discover  them- 
selves to  us  more  and  more,  I  would  iain  have 
them  tell  us  once  for  all,  how  far  they  intend 
to  go,  and  whether  they  have  yet  determined 
among  themselves  where  to  make  a  stop. 

For  my  own  part,  their  necks,  as  the^  caH 
them,  are  no  more  than  busts  of  alabaster  m  my 
eye.    I  can  look  upon 

'  Tbe  yielding  marble  of  a  snowy  breast/ 
with  as  much  coldness  as  this  line  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ler represents  in  (he  object  itself.  But  my  fair 
readers  ought  to  consider  that  all  their  behold- 
ers are  not  Nestors.  Every  man  is  not  suffi- 
ciently qualified  with  age  and  philosophy,  to  be 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  such  allurements. 
The  eyes  of  young  men  are  curious  ^d  pene- 
trating, their  imaginations  are  of  a  roving  na- 
tare,  and  their  passion  under  no  discipline  or 
restraint  I  am  in  (min  for  a  woman  of  rank, 
when  I  see  her  thi|s  exposing  herself  to  the 
regards  of  every  impudent  staring  follow.  How 
can  she  expect  that  her  quality  can  defend  her, 
when  she  gives  such  provocation  7  I  could  not 
but  observe  last  winter,  that  upon  the  difoise  of 
the  neck-piece,  (the  ladies  will  pardon  me,  if  it 
is  not  the  fashionable  term  of  art,)  the  whole 
tribe  of  oglers  gave  tiieir  eyes  a  new  detormina- 
tion,  and  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather 
than  in  the  face.  To  prevent  these  saucy  fa- 
miliar glances,  I  would  entreat  my  gentle 
readers  to  sew  on  their  tuckers  again,  to  re- 
trieve the  modesty  of  their  characters,  and  not 
to  imitate  the  nakedness,  bat  the  innocence,  of 
their  mother  Eve. 


What  most  troubles  and  indeed  surprises  ine 
in  this  particular,  I  have  observed  that  the 
leaders  in  this  fashion  were  roost  of  them  mar- 
ried  women.  What  their  design  can  be  in 
making  themselves  bare  I  cannot  possibly  ima- 
ging. Nobody  exposes  wares  that  are  appro- 
prialed.  When  the  bird  is  taken,  the  snare 
ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  institution  of  the  severe 
Lycurgus :  as  that  great  lawgiver  knew  that  V\e 
wealth  and  strength  of  a  republic  consisted  in 
the  multitude  of  citizens,  he  did  all  he  could  to 
encourage  marriage.  In  order  to  it  he  pre- 
scribed a  certain  loose  dress  for  the  Spartan 
maids,  in  which  there  were  several  artificial 
rents  and  opening,  that  upon  their  putting 
themselves  in  motion,  discovered  several  limb» 
of  the  body  to  the  beholders.  Such  were  the 
baits  and  temptations  made  use  of  by  that  wise 
lawgiver,  to  incline  the  young  men  of  his  age 
to  marriage.  Bat  when  the  maid  was  once 
sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male 
part  of  the  commonwealth.  Her  farments  were 
closed  up,  and  stitched  together  with  the  greatest 
care  imaginable.  The  shape  of  her  limbs  and 
complexion  of  her  body  had  gained  their  ^nds, 
and  were  ever  afler  to  be  conceafed  from  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  of  the  tucker 
with  a  moral  which  I  have  taught  upon  all  oe- 
casions,  and  shall  still  continue  to  inculcate  into 
my  fomale  readers;  namely,  that  nothin?  be 
stows  so  much  beauty  on  a  woman  as  roodestv. 
This  is  a  maxim  laid  down  by  Ovid  himself^ 
the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  love.  He  ob- 
serves upon  it,  that  Venus  pleases  most  when 
she  appears  {aemuredueta)  in  a  figure  with- 
drawing  herself  from  tbe«yeof  thetoholder.  It 
is  very  probable  he  had  in  his  thoughts  the  sta- 
tue which  we  see  in  the  Venus  do  Medicis, 
where  she  is  represented  in  such  a  shy  retiring 
postore,  and  covers  her  bosom  with  one  of  her 
hands.  In  short,  modesty  gives  the  maid  greater 
beauty  than  even  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  mstows 
on  the  wifo  the  dignity  of  a  matron,  and  rein- 
states the  widow  in  her  virginity.  ID* 
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Tuegday,  July  7, 1713.. 


TroB  TVi^UB^  iiiibi  nuUo  diKrimine  habetor. 

yirg.  iEn.  i.  578. 

Trojan  and  Tyrian  differ  but  in  name, 
Botb  to  my  favour  have  an  equal  claim. 

This  being  tbe  great  day*  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  peace,  1  shall  present  my  reader  with  a 
couple  of  letters  that  are  the  fruits  of  it  They 
are  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  tliis 
opportunity  to  see  France,  and  has  given  his. 
friends  in  England  a  general  account  of  what 
he  has  there  met  with,  ii\several  epistles.  Those 
which  fpllow  were  put  into  my  hands  with 
liberty  to  make  them  public,  and  I  question  not 
but  my  reader  will  think  himself  obliged  to  me 
for  so  doing. 

*  Sir, — Since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you 
last,  I  have  encountered  as  many  misfortunes 
as  a  knightcrraut.    I  had  a  fall  into  the  water 
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at  Calais^  and  since  that,  several  bruises  upon 
the  land,  lame  post-horses  by  day,  and  hard 
beds  at  night,  wiUi  inany  oUier  di2>inal  adven- 
tures, 

*'Cluorum  a^iiinus  niemiAidse  liorrcl  Inctuqnc  refngit." 

mrg.  JEa.  ii.  12. 

"■  At  which  my  racmory  with  grief  recoils." 

*  My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  fi^st  no  less  un- 
comfortable, where  I  could  not  see  a  face  nor 
hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  before  ;  so  that 
my  most  agreeable  coifipanions  have  been  sta- 
tues and  pictures,  whicli  are  many  of  thcni  very 
extraordinary ;  but  what  particularly  recbni- 
lueuds  tliem  to  me  is,  that  they  do  noffepeak 
French,  and  have  a  very  good  quality,  rarely  to 
Y)e  met  with  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too 
talkative. 

*  I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since 
my  being  here  I  have  made  the  tour  of  all  the 
king^s  palaces,  which  has  been,  I  think,  the 
pleasantest  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe 
it  was  in  the  power  of  art,  to  furnish  out  such 
a  multitude  of  noble  scenes  as  I  tliere  met  with, 
or  that  so  luany  delightful  prospects  could  lie 
wiliun  the  compass  of  a  man's  imagination. 
Tllcre  is  every  thing  done  tliat  can  be  cxj)ected 
from  a  prince  who  removes  mountains,  turns 
the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day\s 
time,  and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  such  a 
particular  spot  of  ground,  only  for  the  bettering 
of  a  view.  One  would  wonder  to  see  how  many 
tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play  for  his  diver- 
sion. It  turns  itself  into  pyl-amids,  triumphal 
arches,  glass  bottles,  imitates  a  fire  work,  rises 
in  a  mist,  or  tells  a  story  out  of  ^'Esop. 

*  I  do  not  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  arc, 
that  you  can  make  finer  landscapes  than  those 
about  the  king^s  houses,  or,  with  all  your  de- 
scriptions, raise  a  more  magnificent  palace  than 
Versailles.  I  am,  however,  so  singular  as  to 
prefer  Fontainbleau  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  situated 
among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give  you  a  fine 
variety  of  salvage  prospects.  Tlie  king  has  hu- 
moured the  genius  of  the  place,  and  only  made 
use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  fe)  help  and 
regulate  nature,  wkhout  reforming  her  too 
much.  The  .cascades  seem  to  break  through  the 
clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks  that  are  covered  over 
with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  wore  piled  upon 
one  another  by  accidojit.  There  is  an  artificial 
wildness  in  the  meadows,  walks,  and  canals ; 
and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  wall,  is  fenced  on 
the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mound  of  rock-work 
that  strikes  the  eye  very  agreeably.  For  my 
part,  I  think  there  is  something  more  charming 
in  these  rude  heaps  of  stone  than  in  so  many 
statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding 
through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  toss- 
ed up  in  so  many  whimsical  figures  at  Versailles. 
To  pass  from  works  of  nature  to  those  of  art : 
In  my  opinion  the  pleaamtest  part  of  Versailles 
is  the  gallery.  Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of 
it  somethingf  that  will  be  sure  to  please  him. 
For  one  of  them  commands  a  view  of  the  finest 
garden  in  the  world,  and  the  other  is  wainscoted 
with  looking-glass.  The  history  of  the  present 
king  until  the  year  1 6 —  is  painted  on  the  roof 
by  Lc  Brun,  so  that  his  majesty  has  actions 
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enough  by  him  to  furnish  another  gallery  mncii 
longer  tiian  the  present. 

*  The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  under  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throw- 
ing tltunderbolts  all  alx)ut  the  ceiling,  and  strik- 
ing  terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  that  lie 
astonished  and  blasted  with  lightning  a  liUle 
above  the  cornice. 

*  But  what  makes  all  these  shows  the  more 
agreeable,  is  the  great  kindness  and  afiability 
that  is  shown  to  strangers.  If  the  French  do 
not  excel  the  English  in  all  the  arts  of  humani- 
ty, they  do  at  least  in  the  outward  expressioos 
of  it.  And  upon  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts, 
though  I  believe  the  English  are  a  much  wiser 
nation,  the  French  are  undoubtedly  much  more 
happy.  Their  old  men  in  particulsQr  are,  J  be- 
lieve, the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  An  an- 
tediluvian could  not  have  more  life  and  brisk- 
ness in  him  at  threescore  and  ten  :  for  that  fire 
and  levity  which  makes  the  young  ones  scarce 
conversiblc,  when  a  little  wasted  and  tempered 
by  years,  makes  a  very  pleasant  and  gay  old 
age.  Besides,  thj^  national  fault  of  being  so 
very  talkative  look^  natural  and  ^rraceful  in  one 
that  has  gray  hairs  to  countenajice  it  The 
mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French  must  put 
me  in  mind  to  finish  my  letter,  lest  you  think 
me  already  too  much  infected  by  their  conver- 
sation ;  but  I  must  desire  you  to  consider,  that 
travelling  does  in  this  respect  jay  a  little  claim 
to  the  privilege  of  old  age.    I  am,  sir,  &c^ 

*  Blois,  May  15,  N.  S. 

*SiR, — I  cannot  pretend  to  trouble  yoa  with 
any  news  from  this  place,  where  the  only  ad- 
vantage I  have  besides  getting  tJie  language,  i« 
to  sec  the  manners  and  tempers  of  the  people, 
which  I  believe  may  be  better  learnt  here  than 
in  courts  and  greater  cities,  where  artifice  and 
disguise  are  more  in  fashion. 

/I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you  in 
my  last,  all  the  kiiig^s  palaces,  and  have  now 
seen  a  great  part  of  the  country.  I  never 
thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  ex- 
cessive magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met 
with  in  both  together.  One  can  scarce  conceive 
the  pomp  tliat  appears  in  every  thing  about  the 
king;  but  at  the  san^e  time  it  makes  half  his 
subjects  go  bare-foot.  The  people  are,  howevH", 
the  happiest  in  the  world,  and  enjoy,  from  the 
benefit  of  their  climate,  and  natural  constituiioo, 
such  a  ji^pctual  gladness  of  heart  and  easinesa 
of  tcmt>er  as  even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  be- 
stow on  those  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make  them  misera- 
ble.  There  is  nothing  to*be  met  with  in  the 
country  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Every  one 
sings,  laughs,  and  starves.  Their  conversation 
Is  generally  agreeable  ;  for  ^f  tliey  have  any  wit 
or  sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it.  They  nc^er 
mend  upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the 
freedom  and  fiimiliarity  at  first  sight,  that  a 
long  intimacy  or  abundance  of  wine,  can  scarce 
draw  from  an  Englishman.  Their  women  are 
perfect  mistresses  in  the  art  of  showing  them- 
selves to  tlie  best  advantage.  They  ari  always 
gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  wu>rst  fiices 
in  Europe  witli  the  best  airs.  Every  one  knows 
how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look  and  pes. 
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ture  M  sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ootild  draw  her  in. 
I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  observing,  that 
from  what  I  have  abeady  seen  of  the  world,  I 
cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  distinction 
upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the  virtues  of 
their  nation,  and  least  with  its  imperfections. 
When,  therefore,  I  see  the  good  sense  of  an 
Englishman  in  its  highest. perfection  without 
any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  am- 
•bitious  of  subscribing  myself^  sir,  yours,  &€.* 

ID- 


No.  102,] 


Wednesday,  July  8, 1713. 


-Natoa  ml  flumina  primum 


Defeiimus,  sxvoque  gela  duramus  et  undis. 

f^rg,  Ma.  ix.  603. 

Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  sturdy  brood, 
We  bear  our  new-bom  infants  to  the  flood ; 
There  bath'd  amid  the  stream,  our  boys  we  hold. 
With  winter  hardea'd,  and  iaur'd  to  cold.   Drpdtn. 

I  AM  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts 
for  something  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
ray  dear  countrymen.  The  present  season  of 
the  year  having  put  most  of  them  in  slight  sum- 
mer-suits,  has  turned  my  speculations  to  a  sub. 
ject  that  concerns  every  one  who  is  sensible  of 
cold  or  heat,  whieh  I  believe  takes  in  the  great- 
est part  of  my  readers. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  inconstant 
than  tlie  British  climate,  if  we  except  the  hu- 
mour of  its  inhabitants.  We  have  frequently  in 
one  day  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have 
sliivered  in  the  dog-days,  and  been  forced  to 
tlurow  off  my  coat  in  January.  J  have  gone  to 
bed  in  August,  and  rose  in  December.  Summer 
has  oflen  caught  me  in  my  drap  de  Berry,  and 
winter  in  my  Doily  suit 

I  remember  a  very  whimsical  follow  (com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Posture-master) 
in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  who  was 
the  plague  of  all  the  tailors  about  town.  He 
would  oflen  send  for  one  of  them  to  take  mea- 
sure  of  him,  but  would  so  contrive  it  as  to  have 
a  most  immoderate  rising  in  one  of  Ifis  shoul- 
ders. When  the  clothes  were  brought  home 
and  tried  upon  him,  the  deformity  was  removed 
into  tlie  other  shoulder.  Upon  which  the  tailor 
begged  pardon  for  ^e  mistake,  and  iwnded  it 
as  fast  as  he  could,  but  upon  a  third  trial  found 
him  a  straight-shouldered  man  as  one  would  de- 
sire to  see,  but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  hump 
back.  In  short,  this  wandering  tumour  puzzled 
all  the  workmen  about  town,  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  accommodate  so  changeal^Ie  a  cus- 
tomer. My  reader  will  apply  this  to  any  ono 
who  would  adapt  a  suit  to  a  season  of  our  Eng- 
lish climate. 

After  this  short  doscant  on  the  uncertainty 
of  our  Knglish  weather,  I  coine  to  my  moral. 
•  A  man  should  take  care  that  his  body  be  not 
too  soft  for  his  climate;  but  rather,  if  possible, 
harden  and  season  himself  beyond  the  degree 
of  cold  wherein  he  Fives.  Daily  experience 
teAches  as  how  we  may  inure  oursdvea  by  cus- 
torn  to  bear  the  extremities  of  weather  without 
ijijury.    The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go 
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naked,  without  complaining  of  the  bleakness  of 
the  air  in  whidi  they  are  born,  as  the  armies  of 
the  northern  nations  keep  the  field  all  winter. 
The  softest  of  our^  British  ladies  expose  their 
arms  and  necks  to*  the  open  air,  which  the  men 
could  not  do  without  catching  cold,  for  want  of 
being  accustomed  to  it.  The  whole  body  by 
the  same  means  might  contract  the  same  firm- 
ness and  temper.  The  Scythian  that  was  asked 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  his 
frozen  climate  to  go  naked,  replied,  'Because 
we  are  all  over  face.*  Mr.  Locke  advises  pa- 
rents  to  have  their  children's  feet  washed  every 
morning  in  cold  water,  which  might  probably 
proloBg  ipultitudes  of  lives. 

I  verily  believe  a  cold  bath  would  be  one  of 
the  most  healthful  exercises  in  the  world,  were 
it  made  use  of  in  the  education  of  youth.  It 
would  make  their  bodies  more  than  proof  to  the 
injuries  of  the  air  and  weather.  It  would  -be 
something  like  what  the  poets  tell  us  of  Achilles, 
whom  his  mother  is  said  to  have  dipped,  when 
he  was  a  child,  in  the  river  Styx.  The  story 
adds,  that  this  made  him  invulnerable  all  over, 
excepting  that  part  which  his  mother  held  in 
her  hand  during  this  immersion,  and  which  by 
thai  means  lost  the  benefit  of  these  hardening 
waters.  Our  common  practice  runs  in  a  quite 
contrary  method.  We  are  perpetually  softening 
ourselves  by  good  fires  and  warm  clothes.  Tm 
air  within  our  rooms  has  generally  two  or  three 
degrees  more  of  heat  in  it  tlian  the  air  without 
doors. 

Crassus  is  an  old  lethargit  valetudinarian. 
For  these  twenty  years  laiC  past  he  has  been 
clothed  in  fjrize  of  the  same  cokur,  and  of  the 
same  piece.  He  fancies  he  should  catch  his 
death  in  any  other  kind  of  manufacture ;  and 
though  his  avarice  would  incline  him  to  wear 
it  until  it  was  threadbare,  he  dares  not  do  it  lest 
he  should  take  cold  when  the  knap  is  off.  He 
could  no  more  live  without  his  frize  coat,  than 
without  his  skin.  It  is  not  indeed  so  properly 
his  coat  as  what  the  anatomists  call  one  of  the 
integuments  of  the  body. 

How  ditfbent  an  old  man  is  Crassus  from 
myself!  It  is,  indeed,  the  particular  distinction 
of  the  Ironsides  to  be  robust  and  hardy,  to  defy 
the  cold  and  rain,  and  let  the  weather  do  its 
worst  My  father  lived  till  a  hundred  without 
a  cough ;  and  we  have  a  tradition  in  the  family 
that  my  grandfather  used  to  throw  off  his  hat, 
and  go  open-breasted,  after  fouFiCore.  As  for 
myself,  they  used  to  sowse  me  over  head  and 
ears  in  water  when  I  was  a  boy,  so  that  I  am 
now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  case-bar- 
dened  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Ironsides.  In 
short,  I  have  been  so  plunged  m  water  and 
inured  to  the  cold,  that  I  rogara  myself  as  a 
piece  of  true  tempered  Steely  and  can  say  with 
the  above-mentioned  Scjthion,  tiiat  I  am  face, 
or,  if  my  enemies  please^  forehead  all  over. 
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T%ur$duy,  Jtdy  9, 1713. 


Dum  fUmmas  Jovis,  et  sonitilB  imitatiir  olyooipl. 

Virg.  Ma.  vL  580. 

With  mimic  thunder  imploQsly  he  plajrt, 
Aod  darts  the  artificial  lightning's  blaze. 
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I  AM  considering  how  most  of  the  groat  phe- 
nomena or  appearances  in  nature,  have  been 
imitated  by  &e  art  of  man.  Thunder  is  grown 
a  common  drug  among  the  cliy  mists.  Lightning 
mav  be  bought  by  the  pound.  If  a  man  has  oc- 
casion for  a  lambent  flame,  you  have  whole 
sheets  of  it  in  a  handful  of  phoKphor.  Showers 
of  rain  are  to  he  met  with  in  every  water  work; 
and  we  are  informed,  tliat  some  years  ago  the 
virtuosos  of  France  covered  a  little  vault  with 
artificial  snow,  which  they  made  to  fall  above 
an  hour  together  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
present  majesty. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the 
noblo  fire-work  that  was  exhibited  last  night 
upon  the  Thames.  You  might  there  see  a 
little  sky  filled  with  innumerable  blazing  stars 
and  meteors.  Nothing  could  be  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  pillars  of  flame,  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  multitudes  of  stars  mingled-  together  in 
such  an  agreeable  confusion.  £vcry  rocket 
ended  in  a  constellation,  and  strewed  the  air 
with  such  a  shower  of  silver  spangles,  as  opened 
and  cnlig^htencd  the  whole  scene  from  time  to 
time.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  lines  in  (Edipus, 

'Why  from  the  bleeding  WQmb  of  monstrous  night 
Burst  forth  such  myriads  of  abortive  stars  ?* 

In  short,  the  artiit  did  bis  part  to  admiration, 
and  was  so  encompassed  with  Are  and  smoke 
that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but  a 
salamander  could  have  been  ,«afe  in  such  a 
situation. 

I  was  in  company  with  two  or  three  fanciful 
friends  during  this  whole  show.  One  of  them 
being  a  critic,  that  is  a  man  who  on  all  occasions 
is  more  attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  what 
is  present,  began  to  exert  his  talent  upon  the 
several  objects  we  had  before  us.  •  *I  am 
mightily  pleased,'  says  he,  *  with  that  burning 
cypher.  There  is  no  matter  in  the  world  so 
proper  to  write  with  as  wild-iire,  as  no  charac- 
ters can  be  more  legible  than  those  which  are 
read  by  their  own'li^ht.  But  as  for  your  car. 
dinal  virtues,  I  do  not  care  for  seeing  tliem  in 
such  combustibie  figures.  Who  can  imagine 
Chastity  with  a  body  of  fire,  or  Temperance  in 
a  flame  7  Justice  indeed  may  be  furnished  out 
of  this  element  as  far  as  her  sword  goes,  and 
Courage  may  be  all  over  one  continued  blaze,  if 
the  artist  pleases.' 

Our  companion  observing  that  we  laughed  at 
tins  unseasonable  severity,  let.  drop  tlie  critic, 
and  proposed  a  Rubject  for  a  fire-work,  which 
he  thought  would  be  very  amusing,  if  executed 
by  so  able  an  artist  as  he  who  was  at  that  time 
entertaininir  us.  The  plan  he  mentioned  was  a 
scene  in  Milton.  He  would  have  a  large  piece 
©f  machinery  represent  the  PandaBinonium, 
where, 


-'  from  Ihp  nrcht'il  r*.)of 


Pendant  by  suljtle  rnncir,  inanv  a  row 
Of  slarry  lamps,  and  blazini;  crp'>«'t-5.  fod 
With  naphthfi  riiid  anpIialtoK,  > iclJcd  ligiil 
As  from  a  sky'- 

Thiri  might  be  finely  roprepcnled  by  several  il- 
luminations  dispocod  in  a'great  frame  of  wood, 
with  ten  thousand  beautiful  exhalations  of  fire, 
which  men  versed  in  this  art  know  very  well 
how  to  raise.  The  evil  spirits  at  the  same  time 
might  very  properly  appear  in  vehicles  of  flame. 


and  employ  all  the  tricks  of  art  to  terrify  and 
surprise  the  spectator. 

We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start 
of  thought,  but  fancied  there  was  something  in 
it  too  serious,  and  perhaps  too  horrid,  to  be  pot 
in  execution. 

Upon  this  a  friend  of  mine  gave  ua  an  account 
of  a  fire-work  described,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
by  ^trada.  A  prince  of  Italy  it  seems  enter- 
tained his  mistress  with  it  upon  a  great  lake. 
In  the  midst  of  this  lake  was  a  huge  floating' 
mountain  made  by  art.  The  mountain  repre- 
sented  ^tna,  being  bored  through  the  U^  with 
a  monstrous  orifice.  Upon  a  signal  given  the 
eruption  began.  Fire  and  smoke,  mixed  with 
several  unusual  prodigies  and  figures,  made  their 
appearance  for  some  time.  On  a  sudden  there 
was  heard  a  most  dreadful  rumbling  noise  with- 
in the  entrails  of  the  machine  AAer  which 
the  mountain  burst,  and  discovered  a  vast  cavity 
in  that  side  which  faced  the  prince  and  hu 
court.  Within  this  hollow  was  Vnlcan*8  shop, 
full  of  fire  and  clock-work.  A  column  of  hloe 
flame  issued  out  incessantly  from  the  forge. 
Vulcan  was  employed  in  hammering  out  thun- 
derbolts, that  every  now  and  then  flew  up  from 
the  anvil  with  dfreodful  cracks  and  flashes. 
Venus  stood  by  him  in  a  figure  of  the  brightest 
fire,  witli  numberless  cupids  on  all  sides  of  her, 
that  shot  out  volleys  of  burning  arrows.  Be- 
fore her  was  an  altar  with  hearts  of  fire  flaming 
on  it.  I  have  forgot  several  other  particulars 
no  less  curious,  and  have  only  mentioned  these 
to  show  that  there  may  be  a  sort  of  fable  or 
design  in  a  fire-work  which  may  give  an  addi- 
tional beauty  to  those  surprising  objects. 

I  seldom  see  any  thing  that  raises  wonder  in 
me  which  does  not  give  my  thoughts  a  turn 
that  makes  my  heart  tlie  better  for  it  As  I 
was  lying  in  my  bed,  and  ruminating  on  what 
I  had  seen,  I  could  not  forbear  reflectmg  on  the 
insignificancy  of  human  art,  when  set  in  com- 
parison with  the  designs  of  Providence.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  thought  I  considered  a  comet, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  a  blazing- 
star,  as  a  sky-rocket  discharged  by  a  hand  that 
is  Almighty.  Many  of  my  readers  saw  that  in 
the  year  1680,  and  if  tliey  are  not  mathemati- 
cians, will  be  amazed  to  hear  that  it  travelled 
in  a  much  greater  degree  of  swiflnera  than  a 
cannon-ball,  and  drew  after  it  a  tail  of  fire  that 
was  fourscore  millions  of  miles  in  length.  What 
an  amazing  thought  it  is  to  consider  this  stu- 
pendous body  traversing  the  immensity  of  the 
creation  with  such  a  rapidity,  and  at  the  same 
time,  wheeling  about  in  that  line  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  prescribed  for  it!  that  it  should 
move  in  such  inconceivable  fury  and  combustion, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  an  exact  regu- 
larity !  How  spacious  must  the  imivcrso  be  that 
gives  such  bodies  as  these  their  full  play,  with- 
out sufli^ring  the  least  disorder  or  confusion  by 
it !  What  a  glorious  show  are  those  beings  en- 
tertained with  that  can  look  into  this  great 
theatre  of  nature,  and  see  myriads  of  such  tre- 
mendous objects  wandering  through  those  im- 
measurable deptlis  of  tether,  and  running  their 
appointed  courses  !  Our  eyes  may  hereafter  be 
stronjg  enough  to  command  this  magnificent 
prospect,  and  our  understandings  able  to  find 
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out  the  several  uses  pf  tiiese  gr^tX  parts  of  the 
aniverse.  In  Uie  mean  time  they  are  very  pro- 
per.objects  for  our  imaginations  to  contemplate, 
that  we  may  form  more  exalted  notions  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  power,  and  leafn  to  think 
humbly  of  ourselves,  and  of  all  the  little  works 
of  human  invention.  O' 
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Friday,  July  10, 1^13. 


Que  e  looginqao  mafis  plaoent  Tbdt. 

Tbe  fkrtber  fetcb'd,  tbe  more  tbey  please^ 

On  Tuesday  last  I  published  two  letters 
written  bv  a  gentleman  in  his  travels.  As  they 
were  applauded  by  my  best  readers,  I  shall  this 
day  publish  two  more  from  the  same  hand. 
The  first  of  them  contains  a  matter  of  fact 
which  is  very  curiouB,  and  may  deserve  tbe  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  versed  in  our  British 
antiquities. 

*  Blois,  May  15,  N.  S. 

*  Sir, — Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the 
road  of  news,  I  shall  send  you  a  story  that  was 
lately  given  me  by  a  gentieman  of  this  country, 
who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  persons  oon- 
oemed  in  the  relation,  apd  very  inquisitive  to 
know  ^  there  be  any  of  the  family  now  in  Eng- 
land. 

*.  I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is 
preserved  with  great  care  amon^  the  writings 
of  this  genUeman*8  family,  and  that  it  has 'been 
given  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility, 
when  they  were  in  these  parts,  who  could  not 
return  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  gentleman, 
whether  there  be  any  of  that  fiunily  now  remain- 
ing in  Great  Britain.  . 
'  *  In  the  reign  of  king  John  there  lived  a  no- 
bleman called  John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place 
in  Touraine;  his  brothers  were  Philip  and  Bri- 
ant  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one 
of  the  French  king's  pages,  and  served  him  in 
that  quality  when  he  was  taJien  prisoner  by  the 
English.  The  king  of  England  chanoed  to  see 
the  youth,  and  being  much  pleased  with  his 
person  and  behaviour,  begged  him  of  the  king 
his  prisoner.  It  happened,  some  years  af\er  this, 
that  John,  the  other  brother,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to  a  considerable 
post  in  the  French  army,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Briant,  who  at  that  time  was  an  officer  in  tbe 
king  of  England's  guards.  Briant  knew  nothing 
of  his  brother,  and  being  naturaljy  of  a  haughty 
temper,  treated  him  very  insolenUy,  and  more 
like  a  criminal  than  a  prisoner  of  war.  This 
John  resented  so  highly,  that  he  challenged  him 
to  a  single  combat  The  challenge  was  accept- 
ed,  and  time  and  place  assigned  them  by  the 
king's  appointment  Both  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  and  entered  tlie  lists  completely  armed, 
amidst  a  great  multitude  of  spectators.  Their 
fu'st  encounters  were  very  furious,  and  the  suc- 
cess equal  on  both  sidles ;  until  afler  some  toil 
and  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  their  seconds 
to  fetch  breath,  and  prepare  themselves  afresh 
for  the  combat  Briant,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
cast  his  eye  upon  his  brother's  escutcheon,  which 
he  saw  agree  in  all  points  with  his  own.  I  need 


not  toll  you  aller  this,  with  what  joy  and  sur- 
prise the  story  ends.  King  EMward,  who  knew 
all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem, 
gave  to  each  of  them,  by  the  king  of  France's 
consent,  tiie  following  coat  of  arms,  which  I 
will  send  you  in  the  original  language,  not  be* 
ing  herald  enough  to  blazon  it  in  English. 

"  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre  par  permission  du  Rcm 
de  France,  pour  perpetuelle  memoire  de  leurs 
grands  faits  d'armes  et  fidelity  envers  leurs 
Rois,  leur  donna  par  ampliation  k  leurs  armes 
en  one  croix  d'argen  cantonde  de  quatre  co- 
quilles  d'or  en  champ  de  sable,  qu'ils  avoient 
auparavant,  une  endenteleuse  faite  en  fiigons  de 
croix  de  gueulle  insere^  au  dedans  de  la  ditte 
croix  d'argent  et  par  le  milieu  d'icelle  que  est 
participation  des  deux  croix  que  portent  les  dits 
Rois  en  la  guerre." 

'  I  am  afraid  by  this  time  you  begin  to  won- 
der that  I  should  send  you  for  news  a  tale  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years  old;  and  I  dare  say 
nev#  thought,  when  you  desired  me  to  write  to 
you,  that  I  should  trouble  you  with  a  story  of 
king  John,  especially  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
monarch  on  the  French  throne  that  furnishes 
discourse  for  all  Europe.  But  I  confess  I  am 
the  more  fond  of  the  relation,  because  it  brings 
to  mind  the  noble  exploits  of  our  own  country- 
men :  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  it  is 
not  so  much  the  vanity  of  an  Englishman  which 
pots  me  upon  writing  it,  as  that  I  have  of  tak- 
ing an  occasion  to  subscribe  myself^  sir,  yours, 
&c.' 

•  Bloifl,  May  SO,  N.  a 
*SiR,— ^I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
last  kind  letter,  which  was  the  only  English  that 
had  been  spoken  to  me  in  some  months  toge- 
therj  for  I  am  at  present  forced  to  think  the  ab- 
sence of  my  countrymen  my  good  fortune: 

Votum  in  amante  novum!  vellum  quod  amator  abea- 
set.  Ocid.  Met.  Lib.  iii.  468. 

Strange  wish  to  harbour  in  a  lo^'er's  breast  I 
I  wish  that  absent,  wliicb  I  love  the  best. 

*.This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have 
hoped  lor,  had  I  stayed  near  the  French  court, 
though  I  must  confess  t  would  not  but  have 
seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some  of 
the  finest  places,  and  of  the  greatest  persons,  in 
the  world.  One  cannot  hear  a  name  mentioned 
in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  a  piece  of  a 
g^ette,  nor  see  a  man  Uiat  has  not  signalised 
himself  in  a  batUe.  One  would  fancy  one's  self 
to  be  in  the  enchanted  palaces  of  a  roAiance ; 
one  meets  so  many  heroes,  and  finds  something 
so  like  scenes  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues, 
and  water. works.  'I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  not 
able  to  make  a  quicker  progress  through  the 
French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  in  any 
nation  such  advantages  as  in  this,  where  every 
body  is  so  very  •courteous,  and  so  very  talkative. 
They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noise  as  long 
as  thev  are  in  company,  and  are  as  loud  any 
hour  m  the  morning,  as  our  own  countrymen 
at  midnight  By  what  I  have  seen,  there  is 
more  mirth  in  the  French  conversation,  and 
more  wit  in  the  English.  You  abound  more  in 
jests,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their  language  is, 
indeed,  extremely  proper  to  tattie  in,  it  is  made 
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op  of  M  mach  repetition  and  compUn^ent  One 
may  know  a  fbrei^er  by  his  answerin^^  only 
No  or  Yes  to  a  question,  which  a  "Frenchman 
generally  makes  a  sentence  of.  They  have  a 
set  of  ceremonious  phrases  that  run  through  all 
ranks  and  degrrees  amongr  them.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  a  shop-keeper  desir- 
ing  his  neighbour  to  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
him  what  it  Is  o*clock,  or  a  couple  of  cobblers, 
that  are  extremely  glad  of  the  honour  of  peeing 
one  another. ' 

*  The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now 
am,  is  at  this  season  pleasant  beyond  imagina- 
tion.  I  cannot  but  fimcy  the  birds  of  this  place, 
as  well  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than 
those  of  our  own  nation.  I  am  sure  the  French 
year  has  got  the  start  of  ours  more  in  the  Works 
of  nature,  than  in  the  new  style.  I  have  past 
one  March  in  my  life  without  being  rufEed  with 
the  winds,  and  one  April  without  being  washed 
with  rains.   I  am,  sir,  yours.*  O* 
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Saturday,  July  11,  1713. 


Qnod  neqae  in  Armeniis  tigres  feoere.latebris : 

Perdere  nee  ftstus  ausa  Letena  suos. 
At  tensne  fticiant,  wed  non  impune,  paellc ; 

tepe,  SUM  utero  quae  necat,  ipa  perit. 

Ooid.  Amor.  Lib.  2.  £Ieg.  liv.  35. 

The  tigresief.  that  haunt  th*  Armenian  wood. 
Will  spare  their  proper  young,  tho*  pinchM  for  food! 
Nor  will  the  Lvbian  lioneMPs  day 
Their  whelps :  out  women  are  more  fierce  than  they, 
More  barbarous  to  the  tender  fruit  they  bear ; 
Nor  Nature'8  call,  tho'  loud  she  cries,  will  hear. 
But  rifhtaous  vengeance  oft  their  crimos  pursues. 
And  they  are  lost  themselves  who  would  their  chil* 
dren  lose.  Jinim. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  show  on  the  thanks- 
giving day  that  so  much  pleased  and  affected 
me  as  the  little  boys  and  girls  who  were  ranged 
with  so  much  order  and  decency  in  that  part  of 
the  Strand  which  reaches  from  the  May-pole  to 
Exeter-change.  Such  a  numerous  and  innocent 
multitude,  clothed  in  the  charity  of  their  bene- 
factors, was  a  spectacle  pleasing  both  to  God 
and  roan,  and  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  than  could  have  been  exhi- 
bited by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman  triumph. — 
Never  did  a  more  full  and  unspotted  chorus  of 
human  creatures  join  together  in  a  hymn  of 
devotion.  The  care  and  tenderness  which  ap- 
peared in  the  looks  of  their  several  instructors, 
who  were  disposed  among  this  little  helpless 
people,  could  not  forbear  touching  every  heart 
that  had  any  sentiments  of  humanity. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  majesty  did  not  see 
this  assembly  of  objects,  so  proper  to  excite  that 
charity  and  compassion  which  she  bears  to  all 
who  stand  in  need  of  it,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  question  not  but  her'  royal  bounty  will 
extend  itself  to  them.  A  charity  bestowed  on 
the  education  of  so  many  of  her  young  subjects, 
has  more  merit  in  it  than  a  thousand  pensions 
to  those  of  a  higher  fortune  who  are  in  greater 
stations  in  life. 

I  have  always  looked  on  this  institution  of 
charity  schools,  which  of  late  years  has  so  uni- 
versally prevailed  through  the  whole  nation,  as 
the  glory  of  tho  age  we  live  in,  and  the  most 
proper  means  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  reco- 


ver it  out  of  its  present  degeneracy  and  depra- 
vation of  manners.  It  seems  to  promise  us  an 
honest  and  virtuous  posterity.  There  wilLbe 
iew  in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  at  least 
be  able  to  w/it6  and  read,  and  have  not  had  an 
early  tincture  of  religion.  It  is  therofbre  to  be 
hoped  that  the  several  persons  of  wealth  and 
quality,  who  made  their  procession  through  the 
members  of  these  new-erected  seminaries,  will 
not  regard  them  only  as  an  empty  spectacle,  or 
the  materials  of  a  fine  show,  but  contribute  lo 
their  maintenance  and  increase..  For  my  part, 
I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonishio]^ 
victories  our  arms  have  bmn  crowned  with,  to 
be  in  some  measure  the  blessings  returned  upon 
that  national  charity  which  has  been  so  oonspi. 
cuous  of  late ;  and  that  the  great  sucoeases  of 
the  last  war,  for  which  we  lately  efiered  np  our 
thanks,  were  in  some  measure  occasiooc^  fay 
the  several  objects  which  then  stood  before  us. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  mentke 
a  piece  of  charity  which  has  not  been  yet  ex- 
erted among  us,  and  which  deserves  our  alteo- 
tion  the  more,  because  it  is  practised  by  most 
of  the  nations  about  us.  I  mean  a  provision  for 
foundlings,  or  for  those  children  who,  through 
want  of  such  a  provision,  are  exp9eed  to  me 
barbarity  of  cruel  and  unnatural  parents.  One 
does  not  know  how  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
without  horror :  but  what  multitudes  of  yifonts 
have  been  made  away  by  those  who  broof^ 
them  into  the  world,  and  were  afterwards  eithtf 
ashamed,  or  unable  to  provide  for  them ! 

There  is  scarce  an  assizes  where  some  un- 
happy-wretch  is  hot  executed  for  the  murder  of 
a  child.  And  how  many  more  of  these  moosten . 
of  inhumanity  may  we  suppose  to  "be  wholly  im- 
dtscovered,  or  cleared  for  want  of  legal  evidence! 
Not  to  mention  those,  who,  by  unnatural  prae* 
tices,  do  in  some  measure  defoat  the  intentions 
of  Providence,  and  destroy  their  conceptians 
even  before  they  see  the  light.  In  all  these,  the  * 
guilt  is  equal,  though  the  punishment  is  not  so. 
cut  to  pass  by  the  greatness  of  the  crime  (which 
is  not  to  be  expressed  by  words)  if  we  only  am- 
-inder  it  as  it  robs  the  commonwealth  of  its  foil 
number  of  citizens,  it  certainly  deserves  the  uU 
most  application  and  wisdom  of  a  people  to  pre- 
vent it 

It  is  certain,  that  which  ^renerally  betrays 
these  profligate  women  into  it,  and  overcomes 
the  tenderness  which  is  natural  to  them  on  other 
occasions,  is  the  fear  of  shame,  or  their  inability 
to  support  thosjB  whom  they  give  life  to.  I  shafl 
therefore  show  how  this  evil  is  prevented  in 
other  countries,  as  I  have  learned  from  those 
who  have  been  conversant  in  the  several  great 
cities  of  Europe. 

There  are  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Rome, 
and  many  other  large  towns,  great  hospitals 
built  like  our  college^.  In  the  walls  of  these 
hospitals  are  placed  machines,  in  the  shape  of 
large  lanthorns,  with  a  little  door  in  the  side  of 
them  turned  towards  the  street,  and  a  bell  hang- 
ing by  them.  The  child  is  deposited  in  this 
lanthorn,  which  is  immediately  turned  about 
into  the  inside  of  the  hospital.  The  person  who 
conveys  the  child,  rings  the  bell,  and  leaves  it 
there,  upon  which  the  proper  officer  comes  and 
receives  It  without  making  ftirther  toquiries. 
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The  psrent,  or  her  friend,  who  lays  the  child 
there,  generaDy  leayes  a  note  with  it,  declaring 
whether  \t  be  yet  christened,  the  name  it  should 
be  called  by,  the  particular  marks  upon  it,  and 
the  like. 

It  often  happens  that  the  parent  leaves  ir 
.  note  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
child,  or  takes  it  out  afler  it  has  been  some 
years  in  the  hospital.  N&yi  it  has  been  known 
that  the  father' has  aflerwards  o%vned  the  young 
foundling  for  his  son,  or  lefl  his  estate  to  him. 
This  is  certain,  that  many  are  by  this  means 
preserved  and  do  signal  services  to  their  coun- 
try, who,  without  such  a  provision^  might  have 
perished  as  abortives,  or  have  come  to  an  un- 
timely end,  and  perhaps  have  brought  upon 
their  guilty  parents  the  like  destruction. 

This  I  think  is  a  subject  that  deserves,  our 
most  serious  Consideration,  for  which  reason  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  impertinent  in  lay- 
ing it  before  my  readers.  •     (HT 
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Manday,  July  I3,ni3. 


Quod  latet  arcahft,  non  enarrabile,  fibnl. 

Pen.  Sat.  v.  39. 

The  deep  recesses  of  tbe  haman  breast. 

As  I  was  making  up  my  Monday's  provision 
for  the  public,  I  received  the  following  letter, 
which  bojng  a  better  entertainment  than  any  I 
ca*n  furnish  out  myself,  I  shall  set  it  before  the 
reader,  and  desire  him  to  fall  on  without  farther 
ceremony. 

'  Sir,— Your  two  kinsmen  artd  predecessors 
of  immortal  memory,  were  very  famous  for 
their  dreams  and  visions,  and,  contrary  to  all 
other  authors,  never  pleased  their  readers  moro 
than  when  they  were  nodding.  Now  it  is  ob- 
terved,  that  the  second  sight  generally ^runs  in 
the  blood ;  and,  sir,  we  are  in  hopes  that  you 
yourself,  like  the  rest  of  your  family,  may  at 
length  prove  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  seer 
of  visions.  In  the  mean  whUe,  I  beg  leave  to 
make  you  a  present  of  a  dream,  which  may 
serve  to  lull  your  readers  until  such  time  as 
you  yourself  shall  think  fit  to  gratify  the  pub- 
lic with  any  of  your  nocturnal  discoveries. 

*  You  must  understand,  sir,  I  had  yesterday 
been  reading  and  ruminating  upon  that  passage 
where  Memos  is  said  to  have  found  fault  with 
the  make  of  a  man,  because  he  had  not  a  win- 
dow in  his  breast  The  moral  of  this  story  is 
▼ery  obvioiw,  and  means  no  more  than  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles  and  artifices, 
treachery  and  deceit,  that  there  is  no  guessing 
at  what  he  is,  from  his  speeches,  and  outward 
appearances.  I  was  immediately  reflecting  how 
happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be^  if  there  was 
«  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes 
or  receives  love.    What  protestations  and  pcr- 

I'uries  would  be  saved  on  the  one  side,  what 
lypocrisy  and  dissimulation  on  the  other  !  I 
am  myself  very  far  gone  in  this  passion  for 
Aurelia,  a  woman  of  an  unsearchable  heart. 
I  would  give  the  world  to  know  the  secrets 
of  it,  and  particulary  whether  I  am  really  in 


her  good  graces,  or  if  not,  who  is  the  happy 
person. 

*  I  fell  asleep  in  this  agreeable  reverie,  when 
on  a  sudden  metlionght  Aurelia  lay  by  my  side. 
I  was  placed  by  her  in  the  posture  of  Milton^s 
Adam,  and  ^  with  looks  of  cordial  love  hung 
over  her  enamour*d."  As  I  cast  nfy  eye  upon 
]}fiT  bosom,  itr  appeared  to  be  all  of  crystal,  and 
so  wonderfully  transparent  that  I  saw  every 
thought  jn  her  heart  The  first  images  I  dis. 
covered  in  it  were  fans,  silk,  ribands,  Haces, 
and  many  other  gewgaws,  which  lay  so  thick 
together,  that  the  whole  heart  was  nothing  elso 
but  a  toy-shop.  These  all. faded  away  and  va- 
nished, when  immediately  I  discerned  a  long 
train  of  coaches  and  six,  equipages,  and  live- 
ries, that  ran  through  the  heart  one  afler  another 
in  a  very,  great  hurry  for  above  half  an  hour 
together.  Afler  this,  looking  very  attentively, 
I  observed  the  whole  space  to  be  filled  with  a 
hand  of  cards,  in  which  I  could  see  distinctly 
three  mattadors.  There  then  followed  a  quick 
succession  of  different  scenes.  A  playhouse,  a 
church,  a  court,  a  puppet-show,  rose  up  one  af- 
ter another,  until  at  last  they  all  of  them  gave 
place  to  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which  kept  looting 
in  the  heart  for  a  whole  hour.  These  were 
driven  off  at  last  by  a  lap-dog,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  guinea-pig,  a  squirrel  and  a  monkey. 
I  myself,  to  my  no  small  Joy,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  these  worthy  favourites.  I  was  ravished 
at  being  so  happily  posted,  and  in  full-  possession 
of  the  heart :  but  as  I  saw  the  little  figure  of 
myself  simpering  and  mightily  pleased  with  its 
situation,  on  a  sudden  tlic  heart  nielheught  gave 
a  sifjh,  in  which,  as  I  found  af\erward.<*,  my  little 
representative  vanished  ;  for,  upon  applying  my 
eye,  I  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred, 
awkward  puppy,  with  a  money- bnj;  under  each 
arm.  This  gentleman,  ho\wver,  did  not  keep  his 
station  lonp;*,  before  ho  yielded  it  up  to  a  wight  as 
disagreeable  as  himself,  with  a  white  slick  in 
his  hand.  These  three  last  figures  represented 
to  me,  in  a  lively  rhanner,  the  conflicts  in  Au- 
relia's  heart,  between  love,  avarice,  and  ambi- 
tion, for  wc  jnstlcd  one  another  out  by  turns, 
and  disputed  the  post  Ibr  a  great  while.  But  at 
last,  to  my  unspeakable  satisfuction,  I  saw* my- 
self entirely  settled  in  it  I  was  so  transported 
with  my  success,  that  I  could  not  forbear  hug- 
ging my  dear  piece  of  crystal,  when^  to  my 
unspeakable  mortification,  I  awaked,  and  found 
my  mistress  me^morphosed  into  a  pillow. 

*  Tiiis  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  thus 
disappointed. 

*  O  venerable  Nestor,  if  you  have  any  skill 
in  dreams,  let  me  know  whether  I  have  the 
same  place  in  the  real  heart,  that  I  had  in  the 
viaionaryone.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  am  perplexed 
to  death  between  hope  and  fear.  I  was  very 
sanguine  until  eleven  o^clock  this  morning, 
when  I  overheard  an  unlucky  old  woman  tell- 
ing  -her  neighbour  that  dreams  always  went  by 
contraries.  I  did  not,  indeed,  before  much  like 
the  crystal  heart,  remembering  that  confounded 
simile  in  Valentinian,  of  -a  maid  "  as  cold  as 
crystal  never  to  be  thawed."  Besides,  I  verily 
believe  if  I  had  slept  a  little  longer,  that  awk- 
ward whelp  with  his  money-bags,  would  cer^ 
tainlv  have  made  his  second  entrance.    If  you 
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can  tell  the  fair  one's  mind,  it  will  be  no  small 
proof  of  your  art,  for  I  dare  say  it  is  more  thim 
she  herself  can  da  Every  sentence  she  speaks 
is  a  riddle ;  all  that  I  can  be  certain  of  ie,  that 
I  am  her  and  yonr  humble  servant, 

'  PETER  PUZZLE.' 


Na  107.]  •  Tuesday,  July  14,  1713"..  . 

— — tendanda  via  est Firg.  Georg.  iii.  8. 

I'll  try  the  experiment. 

I  HAVE  lately  entertained  my  reader  with 
two  or  three  letters  from  a  traveller,  and  may 
possibly,  in  some  of  my  future  papers,  oblige 
him  with  more  from  the  same  hand.  The  fol-* 
lowing  one  comes  from  a  projector,  *which  i^  a 
sort  of  correspondent  as  diverting  as  a  travel- 
ler ;  his  subjdct  having  the  saitie  grace  of  novel- 
ty  to  recommend  it,  and  being  equally  adapted 
to  the  curfodity  of  the  reader.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  always  had  a  particular  fondness 
for  a  project,  and  may  say  without  vanity,  that 
I  have  a  pretty  tolerable  genius  that  way  my- 
self. I  could  mention  some  which  I  have 
brought  to  maturity,  others  which  have  mis- 
carried,  and  many  more  which  I  have*  yet  by 
me,  and  are  to  take  their  fate  in  the  wofld 
when  I  see  a  proper  juncture :  I  had  a  hand  in 
the  land-bank,  and  was  consulted  with  upon  the 
reformation  of  manners.  I  have  had  several 
designs  upon  the  Thames  and  the  New-river, 
not  to  mention  my  refinements  upon  lotteries 
and  insurances,  and  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
project,  which,  if  it  |iad  succeeded  to  my  wishes, 
would  have  made  gold  as  plentiful  in  this  nation 
as  tin  or  copper.  If  my  countrymen  have  not 
reaped  any  advantages  from  these  my  designs, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  any  good-wiU  towards 
them.  They  are  obliged  to  me  for  my  kind 
intentions  as  much  Xs  if  they  had  taken  effect. 
Projects  are  of  a  two-fold  nature :  the  first 
arismg  from  pobUc-spiritod  persons,  in  which 
number  i  declare  myself:  the  other  proceediag 
from  a  regard  to  our  private  interest,  of  which 
nature  is  that  in  the  following  letter  : 

*  Sir, — A  maii  of  your  reading  knows  very 
wel>  that  there  were  a  set  of  men  in  old  Rome, 
called  by  the  name  of  Nomenclators,  that  is, 
in  English,  men  who  call  every  one  by  his  name. 
When  a  great  man  stood  for  any  public  office, 
as  that  of  a  tribune,  a  consul,  or  a  censor,  he 
had  always  one  of  these  nomenclators  at  his 
elbow,  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the  name  of 
«very  one  he  met  with,  and  by  that  means 
enabled  him  to  salute  every  Roman  citizen*  by 
his  name  when  he  asked  him  for  his  vote.  To 
come  to  my  purpose :  I  have  with  much  pains 
and  assiduity  qualified  myself  for  a  nomencla- 
tor  to  this  great  city,  and  shall  gladly  enter 
upon  my  office  as  soon  as  I  meet  with  suitable 
finoouragdment.  I  will  let  myself  out  by  the 
week  to  any  carious  country  gentleman  or  fo- 
reigner. If  he  takes  me  with  him  in  a  coach 
to  the  Ring,^  I  ^11  undertake  to  teach  him,  in 
two  or  three  evenings,  the  names  of  the  most 

celebrated  persons  who  frequent  that  plaoe.   If 

— ^ — - — — ' 

*  T|ie  Ring  in  Hyde-pArk,  at  this  time  a  fftsbionable 
{dace  of  rewrt. 


he  plants  me  by  his  side  in  the  pit,  I  will  eall 
over  to  him,  in  the  s^me  manner,  the  whole 
circle  of  beauties  that  arc  disposed  among  the 
boxes,  and  at  the  same  time  point  oat  to  him 
the  persons  who  ogle  them  from  tlieir  respective 
stations.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  may  be  rf 
the  same  use  In  any  other  public  assembly. 
Nor  do  I  only  profess  the  teaching  of  names, 
but  of  things.  Upon  the  sight  of  a  reigning 
beauty,  I  shall  mention  her  admirers,  and  dis- 
cover  her  gallantries,  if  they,  are  of  public  no- 
toriety. I  shall  likewise  ^lark  out  every  toast, 
the  club  in  which  she  was  elected,  and  the  num- 
ber of  votes  that  were  on  her  side.  Not  a 
woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  noakes  a  figure 
either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow.  The  mea 
too  shall  be  set  out  in  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racters, and  declared  whose  properties  they  are. 
Their  wit,  wealth,  or  good-humour,  their  per- 
sons, stations,  and'  titles,  shall  be  described  at 
large.    ; 

*  I  have  a  wifo  who  is  a  nomenclatress,  and 
will  be  ready,  on  any  occasion,  to  attend  the 
ladies.  She  is  of,a  much  more  cororounicatife 
nature  than  myself^  and  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  private  history  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  ten  miles  round.  Sha  has  fifty  private 
amours  which  nobody  yet  knows  any  thing  of 
but  herself^  and  thirty  dandestine  marrisges, 
that  have  not  been  touched  by  the  tip  of  a 
.tongue.  She  will  wait  upon  any  lady  at  htr 
own  lodgings,  and  talk  by  the'  clock  after  the 
rate  of  three  guineas  an  hour. 

*N.  B.  She  is  a  near  kinswoman  of  ue  author 
of  the  New  Atalantis. 

'  I  need  not  recommend  to  a  roan  of  your 
sagacity,  the  usefulness  of  this  project^  and  do 
therefore  beg  your  encouragement  of  it,  which 
will  lay  a  very"  great  obligation  upon  your  faun. 
ble  servant* 


After  this  letter  from  my  whimsical 
pendent,  I  shad  publish  one  of  a  more  serious 
nature^  which  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of 
the  public,  and  in  particular  of  such  who  are 
lovers  of  mankind.  It  is  on  no  less  a  subject 
than  that  of  discovering  the  longitude,  and  de- 
serves a  nmch  higher  name  than  that  of  a  pr»* 
ject,  if  qur  language  afforded-  any  such  teniL 
But  all  I  can  say  on  this  subject  will  be  super- 
fluous when  the  reader  sees  the  names  of  those 
persons  by  whom  this  letter  is  subscribed,  and 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send  it  me.  I 
ihust  only  take  notice,  that  the  first  of  these 
gentlemen  is  the  same  person  who  has  lately 
obliged  the  world  with  that  noble  plan,  entitkd 
A  Scheme  of  tlie  Solar  System,  with  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  and  comets  belonging  theretn, 
described  from  Dr.  Hallcy*s  accurate  Table  of 
Comets,  Philosoph.  Trans.  No.  297,  foondsd  on 
sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  ciiscoveriea,  by 
WiUiam  Whiston,  M.  A. 

*  To  Nettor  Ironside^  Esq. 
*■  At  Button*$  Coffee-house^  near  Coftera-GardeiL 

/  *  London,  July  U,  1711 
*  Sir, — Having  a  discovery  of  considerahls 
importance  to  communicate  to  the  public,  and 
finding  that  you  are  pleased  to  concern  your- 
self in  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  conimoD  be- 
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nefit  of  mankind,  we  take  the  liberty  to  desire 
the  insertion  of  this  letter  into  jour  Gtiardian. 
We  expect  no  other  recommendation  of  it  from 
jou,  but  the  allowing;  of  it  a  place  in  so  nseful 
a  paper.  Nor  do  we  insist  on  any  protection 
from  you,  if  what  we  propose  should  fall  short 
of  what  we  pretend  to;  since  any  disgrace, 
which  in  that  case  must  be  expected,  onght  to 
lie  wholly  at  our  own  doors,  and  to  be  entirely 
borne  by  ourselves,  which  we  hope  we  have 
provided  ibr  by  putting  our  own  names  to  this 
paper. 

*  It  is  well  known,  sir,  to  yourself  and  to  the 
learned,  and  trading,  and  sailing  worlds  that 
the  |;reat  defect  of  the  art  of  navigation  is,  that 
a  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  memod,  in  either 
her  eastern  or  western  voyages,  or  6ven  in  her 
less  distant  sailing  from^the  coasts,  to  know  her 
longitude,  or  how  much  she  is  gone  eastward 
or  westward,  as  it  can  easily  be  known  in  any 
clear  day  or  night,  how  much  she  is  gone  north- 
ward or  soutliward.  The  several  methods  by 
lunar  eclipses,  by  those  of  Jupiter^s  satellites, 
by  the  appulses  of  ihe  moon  to  fixed  stars,  and 
by  the  even  motions  of  pendulum  clocks  and 
watches,  upon  how  solid  foundations  soever  they 
are  built,  still  failing  in  Ion?  voyages  at  sea, 
whea  thoy  come  to  pe  practised ;  and  leaving 
the  poor  sailors  frequently  to  the  great  inaccu- 
racy of  a  log-line,  or  dead  reckoning.  This 
defect  is  so  great,  and  so  many  shi[)S  have  been 
lost  by  it,  and  this  has  been  so  long.and  so  sen- 
sibly known  by  trading  nations,  that  great  re- 
wards  are  said  to  be  publicly  offered  for  its 
supply*  We  are  well  satisfied,  that  the  disco- 
very we  have  to  make  as  to  this  matter  is  easily 
intelligible  by  all,  and  ready  to  be  practised  at 
sea  as  well  as  at  land ;  that  the  latitude  will 
thereby  be  likewise  found  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  with  proper  charges  it  may  be  made 
as  universal  as  the  world  shall  please ;  nay,  that 
the  longitude  and  latitude  may  be  generally 
hereby  determined  to  a  greater  degree  of  exact- 
ness than  the  latitude  itself  is  now  usually  found 
at  sea.  So  that  on  all  accounts  we  hope  it  will 
appeal  very  worthy  the  public  consideration. 
We  arei  ready  to  disclose  it  to  the  world,  if  we 
may  be  assured  that  no  other  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  deprive  us  of  those  rewards  which 
the  public  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  for  such  a 
discovery ;  but  do  not  desire  actually  to  receive 
ahy  benefit  of  that  n&ture  till  sir  Isaac  Newton 
himself,  with  such  other  proper  persons  as  shall 
be  chosen  to  assist  hiTn,'have  given  their  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  this  discovery.  If  Mr. 'Ironside 
pleases  so  far  to  oblige  the  public  as  to  commu- 
nibate  this  proposal  to  the  world,  he  will  also 
lay  a  great  obligation  on  his  very  humble  ser- 
vants, •  WILL.WFns'TON, 

'  HUMPHRY  DITTON.' 
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Abietibus  juvenes  patriis  et  montibus  squi. 

Firg.  Mu.  ix..674. 


-Youths,  of  faeigbt  and  rize, 


Like  firs  that  on  their  moiher-moantain  riac. 
I  DO  not  care  fiur  burning  my  fingers  in  a 


quarrel,  but  since  I  have  communicated  to  the 
world  a  plan  which  has  given  ofl^nce  to  some 
gentlemen  whom  it  would  not  be  very  safe  to 
disoblige,  I  must  insert  the  following  remon- 
strance ;  and  at  the  same  time  promise  thosft  of 
my  correspondents  who  have  drawn  this  upon 
themselves,  to  exhibit  to  the  public  any.  such 
answer  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  make  to  it 

^Mr.  GuAitDiAN,-— I  was  very  much  troubled 
to  see  the  two  letters  which  yot^lately  published 
concerning  the  short  club.  You  cannot  imagine 
what  airs  all  the  little  pragmatical  fellows  about 
us  have  given  themselves  since  the  reading  of 
those  papers.  Every  one  cocks  and  struts  upon^ 
it,  and  pretends,  to  overlook  us  who  are  twa 
feet  higher  than  themselves.  I  met  with  one 
the  other  day  who  was  at  least  three  inches 
above  five  feet,  which  you  know  is  the  statut- 
able ndeasure  of  that  club.  This  overgrown 
runt  has  struck  off  his  heels,  lowered  his  fore- 
^p,  and  contracted  his  figure,  that  he  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  member  of  this  new-erected 
society  ;  nay,  so  far  did  his  vanity  carry  Ydm^ 
that  he  talked  familiarly  of  Tom  Tiptoe,  and 
pretends  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Tim  Tuck.  For  my  part,  I  scorn  to  speak  any 
thing  to  the  diminution  of  these  little  creatures, 
and  should  not  have  minded  them  had  they  been 
still  shuffied  among  the  crowd.  Shrubs  and 
underwoods  look  well  enough  while  they  grow 
within  the  shades  of  oaks  and  cedars ;  but  when 
these  pigmies  pretend  to  draw  themselves  out 
.from  the  rest  of  tiie  world,  and  form  themselves 
into  a  body,  it  is  time  for  us  who  are  men  of 
figure  to  look  about  us.  If  the  ladies  should 
once  take  a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race  of 
lovers,  we  should,  in  a  little  time,  see  mankind 
epitomized,  and  the  whole  species  in  miniature ; 
daisy  roots*  would  grow  a:  &shionable  diet  In 
order  therefore  to  keep  our  posterity  from 
dwindling,  and  fetch  down  the  pride  of  this 
aspiring  race  of  upstarts,  we  have  here  insti- 
tuted a  tall  club. 

*  As  the  short  club  consists  of  those  who  are 
under  five  feet,  ours  is  to  be  composed  of  such 
as  are  above  six.  These  we  look  tipon  as  the 
two  extremes  and  antagonists  of  the  species ; 
considering  all  those  as  neuters  who  fill  up  the 
middle  space.  When  a  roan  rises  beyond  six 
feet  he  is  a  hypermeter,  and  may  he  admitted 
into  the  tajl  club. . 

*  We  have  already  chosen  thirty  members, 
die  most  sightly  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects. 
Wa  elected  a  president,  as  many  of  the  ancients 
did  their  kings,  by  reason  of  his  height,  having 
only  oonfh-med  him  in  that  station'  above  us 
which  nature  'had  given  him.  He  is  a  Scotch 
Highlander,  and  within  an  inch  of  a  show.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesqui pedal,  hayl 
ing  only  six  feet  and  a  half  of  stature.  Being 
the  shortest  member  of  the  club,  I  am  appointed 
secretary.  If  you  saw  us  all  together  you 
would  take  us  for  the  sons  of  Anak.  Our  nieet- 
ings  are  held  like  the  old  gothic  parliaments, 
suo  dio,  in  open  air ;  but  we  shall  make  an  in- 
terest, if  we  can,  that  we  may  hold  our  assem- 

*- Daisy  roots,  boiled  in  milk,  are  said  to  check  the 
growth  of  puppies. 
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blics  in  Westminster.hall,  when  it  is  not  term 
time.  I  must  add,  to  the  honoui'  of  our  club, 
that  it  is  one  of  our  society  who  is  now  finding 
out  the  longitude.  The  device  of  our  public 
Bcal  is,  a  crane  grasping  a  pigmy  in  his  right 
foot 

*  I  know. the  short  club  Value  themselves  very 
much  upon  Mr.  Distich,  who  may  possibly  play 
some  of  his  pentameters  upon  us,  but  if  he  does 
he  shall  certainly  be  answered  in  Alexandrines. 
For  we  have  a  poet  among  us  of  a  genius  as 
exalted  as  his  stature,  and  who  is  very  well 
read  in  Longinus*s  treatise  concerning  the 
sublime.*  Besides,  I  would  have  Mr.  Disticli 
consider,  that  if  Horace  was  a  short  man,  Mu- 
ftffius,  who  makes  such  a  noble  figure  in  Virgil's 
eixth  ^neid,  was  taller  by  the  head  and  should- 
ers than  all  the  people  of  Elysium.  I  shall 
therefore  confront  his  lepidiasimum  komuncio' 
nem  (a  short  quotation,  and  fit  for  a  member  of 
their  club)  with  one  that  is  much  longer,  and 
therefore  more  suitable  to  a  member  of  ours. 

*  QuoB  circiimfuHOs  sic  eet  aflTata  Sibylla ; 
Musasum  ante  omnca :  medium  nam  pliirima  turba 
Uuiic  babet,  atque  bumcris  extantum  suncipit  all  is.' 

Firg.  JEn.  vi.  6G6. 

*  To  these  the  Sibyl  thns-her  speech  address'd: 
And  firal  to  himt  tturrounded  by  the  retat ; 
Towering  bis  licigtal  and  ample  wa«  bis  breast.* 

Dryd^n. 

*■  If  afler  all,  this  society  of  little  men  proceed 
as  they  have  begun,  to  magnify  themselves,  and 
lessen  men  of  higher  stature,  we  have  resolved 
to  make  a  detachment,  some  evening  or  other, 
that  shall  bring  away  their  whole  club  in  a  pair 
of  panniers,  and  imprison  them  in  a  cupboard 
which  wc  have  set  apart  for  that  use,  until  they 
have  made  a  public  recantation.  As  for  the 
little  bully,  Tim  Tuck,  if  he  pretends  to  be 
choleric,  we  shall  treat  him  like  his  friend  little 
Dicky,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg  until  he  comes 
to  himself  I  have  told  you  our  design,  and  let 
their  little  Machiavel  prevent  it  if  he  can. 

*  This  is,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter.  I  am  sensible  I  shall  stir  up  a  nest  of 
wasps  by  it,  but  let  them  do  their  worst  I 
think  that  we  servo  our  country  by  discourag. 
ing  this  little  breed,  and  hindering  it  .from 
coming  into  fashion.  If  the  fair  sex  look  upon 
us  with  an  eye  of  favour,  we  shall  make  some 
attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  human  figure,  and 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  procerity.  In  the  mean 
time  we  hope  old  age  has  not  inclined  yoa  in 
iavour  of  our  antagonists  ;  for  I  do  assure  you 
sir,  we  are  all  your  high  admirers,  though  none 
raofe  than,  sir,  yours,  &.C.*  *    O" 
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'  Piignabat  tunica  sed  tamen  ilia  tegi. 
%  Odd.  Amor.  Lib.  1.  £1eg.  v.  U. 

Yet  still  Bhe  strove  licr  naked  charms  to  bide. 

I  HAVE  received  many  letters  from  persons 
of  all  conditions,  in  reference  to,  my  late  dis- 

•  Leonard  WelRted,  whtwe  translation  of  Loiif  inus 
Unit  appeared  in  17  IS. 
t  Mascus. 


coarse  concerning  the  tucker.  Some  of  them 
are  filled  with  reproaches  and  invectives.  A 
lady,  who  subscribes  herself  Tenunintia,  bids 
me,  in  a  very  pert  manner,  mind  my  own  aP 
fairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their  linen; 
for  that  they  do  not  dress  for  an  old  fellow,  who 
cannot  see  them  without  a  pair  of  spectacles: 
Another,  who  calls  herself  Btibnelia,  vents  her 
passion  in  scurrilous  terms ;  an  old  ninnyham. 
mer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  best  Ion. 
guage  she  can  afiford  me.  Florella,  indeed,  ex. 
postulates  with  me  upon  the  subject,  and  only 
complains  that  she  is  forced  to  return  a  pair  of 
stays  which  were  madein  the  extremity  of  the 
fashion,  that  she  might  not  be  thought  to  en- 
courage peeping. 

But  if  on  the  one,  side  I  have  been  need  ID, 
(the  common  fate  of  all  reformers,)  I  Ijave  on 
the  other  side  received  great  applauses  and  ac 
knowledgmeutafbr  what  I  have  done,  in  having 
put  &  seasonable  stop  to  this  tmaccbuntalde  bo- 
mour  of  stripping,  that  has  got  among  our  Bri- 
tish ladies.  As  I  would  much  rather  the  woiU 
sh(^uld  know  what  is  said  to  my  praise,  than  to 
my  disadvantage,  I  shall  suppress  what  has  been 
written  to  mc  by  those  who  have  reviled  me  on 
this  occasion,  and  only  publish  those  ietten 
which  approve  my  proceedings, , 

*  Sir, — I  am  to  give  you  thanks  in  the  name 
of  half  a  dozen  superannuated  beauties,  for  yoor 
paper  of  the  sixth  instant  We  all  of  us  pass  fbr 
women  of  fifty,  and  a  man  of  your  sense  knows 
how  mamy  additional  years  are  always  to  be 
thrown  into  female  computations  of  this  nature. 
We  are  very  sensible  that  several  young  flirts 
about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch 
by  some  of  th^ir  late  refinements.  Two  or  three 
of  them  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  they  would 
kill  every  old  woman  «ibout  town.  In  order  to 
it,  they  began  to  throw  off  their  elotbes  as  &8l 
as  they  conld,  and  have  played  all  those  pranks 
which  you  have  so  seasonably  taken  notice  o£ 
.We  were  forced  to  uncover,  afler  them,  beinf 
unwilling  to  give  out  so  soon,  and  be  regarded 
as  veterans  in  the  beau  monde.  Some  of  us 
have  already  caught  our  deaths  by  it  For  my 
own  part,'  I  have  not  been  without  a  cold  ever 
since  this  foolish  fashion  came  up.  I  have  fol- 
lowed i;t  thus  far  with  the  hazard  of  my  lile ; 
and  how  much  farther  I  must  go  nobody  knows, 
if  your  paper  does  not  bring  us  relief.  You  may 
assure  yourself  that  all,&e  antiquated  necks 
about  town  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Whatever  fires  and  flames  are  concealed  in  our 
bosoms  (in  which  perhaps  we  vie  with  t^ 
youngest  of  the  sex)  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  us  against  the  wind  and  weather.  In 
taking  sq  many  old  women  under  your  care, 
you  have  been  a  real  Guardian  to  as,  and  saved 
'the  life  of  many  of  your  qontemporaries.  In 
short,  we  all  of  us  beg  leave  to  subscribe  our- 
selves,  most  venerable  Nestor,  your  humble  ser- 
vants and  sister?.* 

I  axh  very  well  pleased  with  this  approbatioii 
of  my  good  sisters.  I  must  confess  I  have  al- 
irayi  Iroked  on  the  tucker  to  be  the  d/eeus  H  ts- 
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tomen,*  the  ornament  uid  defence,  of  the  female 
neck.  My  good  old  lady,  the  lady  Lizal'd,  con- 
demned this  fashion  fix>m  the  beginning,  and 
has  observed  to  me,  with  some  concern,  that 
her  aoK,  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting  down 
their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their ,  petticoats, 
which  grow  shorter  and  shorter  every  day. 
The  leg  discovers  itself  in  proportion  with  the 
neck.  But  I  may  possibly  take  another  occa- 
sion of  handling  this  extremity,  it  being  my 
design  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  every  part 
.  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  regulate  them  from 
head  to  foot  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  fill  up 
my  paper  with  a  letter  which  comes  to  me  from 
another  of  my  obliged  correspondents. 

'  Dear  Guardee, — ^This  comes  to  you  from 
one  of  those  uutuckered  ladies  whom  you  were 
so  sharp  upon  on  Monday  was  se'nnight.  I 
think  myself  mightily  beholden  to  you  fi>r  the 
reprehension  you  then  ^ave  us.  You  must 
know  I  am  a  mmous  olive  beauty.  But  though 
this  complexion  makes  a  very  good  face  when 
there  are  a  couple  of  black  sparkling  eyes  set 
in  it,  it  makes  but  a  very  indifferent  neck. 
Your  fair  women,  therefore,  thought  of  this 
fashion  to  insult  tne  olives  and  the  brunettes. 
They  know  very  well,  that  a  neck  of  ivpry  does 
not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  one  of  alabaster.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Ironside,  that  they  are  so 
liberal  in  their  discoveries.  We  know  very  well, 
that  a  woman  of  the  whitest  neck  in  the  world, 
is  to  you  no  more  than  a  woman  of  snow ;  hut- 
Ovid,  in  MK  Duke*B.  translation  of  him,  seems 
to  look  upon  it  with  another  eye,  when  he  talks 
of  Coriuna,  and  mentions 

— *'  her  hesvingr  breast, 

Courting  the  hand,  and  suing  to  be  prest." 

*  Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more 
modest,  especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from 
all  artificial  whitenings.  Gould  you  examine 
many  of  these  ladies  who  present  yon  with  such 
beautiful  snowy  chests,  you  would  Hnd  they  are 
not  all  of  a  piece.  Good  father  Nestor,  do  not 
lot  us  alone  until  yon  have  shortened  our  necks, 
and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient  standard.  I 
am  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 
•  •OLIVIA.' 

t  shall  have  a  just  regard  to  Olivia's  remon- 
strance,  though  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  but 
observe  that  her  modesty  seems  to  be  entirely 
the  result  of  her  complexion.  (£!/* 


composition,  which  may  be  imputed  to  inadver- 
tency,  or  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  can  be  no  more  a  per- 
feet  work  in  the  world,  than  a  perfect  msn.  To 
say  of  a  celebrated  piece,  that  there  are  faults 
in  it,  is  in  effect  to  say  no  more,  than  that  the 
author  of  it  was  a  man.  For  this  reason,  I  con- 
sider  every  critic  that  attacks  an  author  in  high 
reputation,  as  the  slave  in  the  Roman  triumph, 
who  was  to  call  out  to  the  conqneror,  •  Remem. 
ber,  sir,  that  you  are  a  man.*  I  speak  this  in 
relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  criticises 
the  works  of  a  great  poet,  whose  very  faults 
have  more  beauty  in  them  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate  compositions  of  many  more  correct  writers. 
The  remarks  arc  very  curious  and  just,  and  in. 
troduced  by  a  compliment  to  the  work  of  an 
author,  who  I  am  sure  would  not  care  for  being 
praised  at  the  expense  of  another's  reputation. 
I  must  therefore  desire  mv  correspondent  to  ex. 
cose  me,  if  I  do  not  publish  dither  the  preface 
or  conclusion  of  his  letter,  but  only  the  critical 
part  of  it 
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Friday,  July  n,  ni3. 

•"         Non  effo  paiicia 
Offendnr  niaculis,  quas  ant  incuria  fudit 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura 

Hor.  An  Poet.  ver.  351. 

T  will  not  niiArmI  with  a  slis;ht  mistake, 
Buch  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  sxcntn. 

Rueommmi. 

TiiE  candour  which  Horace  shows, in  the 
motto  of  my  paper,  is  that  which  dislinguishes 
a  critic  from  a  caviller.  He  declares  that  he  is 
not  offended  with  those  little  fattlts  in  a  .poetical 

*  Thf!  words  milled  on  the  larger  silver  and  gold  coins 
of  tliis  kingdoBB. 

U 


•Sir,—    » 

«        •        » 


»        «      ,  «.       «       •        » 

'  Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notorionsly 
defective  in  giving  proper  sentiments  to  the  per. 
sons  they  introduce.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  a  heathen  talkuig  of  angels  and 
devils,  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the. pains  of  hell, 
according  to  the  Christian  system.  Lee*s  Alez« 
der  discovers  him  to  be  a  Cartesian  in  the  first 
page  of  CE^dipus: 


-The  flun's  sick  too, 


Shortly  he'll  be  an  earth' 


As  Dryden's  Cleomenes  is  acquainted  with  the 
Copcrnican  hypothesis,  two  thousand  years  be- 
fore its  invention. 

**I  am  pleas'd  with  my  own  work;  Jove  was  not  mors 
With  infant  nature,' when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  hu(?e  ball  of  earth  and  eeas, 
To  give  it  th(>  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  va«l  abyss" 

*  I  have  now  Mr.  Dryden^s  Don  Sebastian 
before  me,  in  which  I  find  frequent  allusions  to 
ancient  history,  and  the  old  mythology  of  the 
heathen.  It  is  not  very  natural  to  suppose  a 
king  of  Portugal  would  be  borrowing  tboughta 
out  of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses  when  he  talked 
even  to  those  of  his  own  court ;  but  to  allude  to 
these  Roman  fables  when  he  talks  to  an  empe. 
ror  of  Barbarv,  seems  very  extraordinary.  But 
observe  how  he  defies  him  out  of  the  classics,  in 
the  following  lines : 

**  Why  didst  not  thou  engase  me  man  to  man, 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  6orgon  face 
To  stare  me  into  statueT' 

*  Almeyda,'  ot  the  same  time,  is  more  book- 
learned  than  Don  Sebastian.  She  plays  a  hydra 
upon  the  emperor  that  is  full  -as  good  as  the 
Gorgon. 

"  O  that  I  had  the  fhiitfkil  heads  of  hydra. 
That  one  mii;ht  bourgeon  wliere  another  fell  I 
Btill  would  I  give  tlice  work,  still,  still,  thou  tyrant. 
And  hiss  thee  with  thee  last" — — — 

*  She  afterwards,  in  allusion  to  Hercules,  bidf 
him  **  lay  down  the  lion's  skin,  and  take  the 
disuff;*'  and  in  the  following  speech  utters  ber 
passion  stiU  more  learnedly. 
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**  No!  were  we  Join'd,  even  tho'  it  were  in  death, 
Our  bodief  burning  in  one  Aineral  pile, 
The  prodi|ty  of  TlK'bes  wou'd  be  renew'd. 
And  my  diyidod  flame  should  break  from  tliine/' 

*■  The  emperor  of  Barbary  showR  himnelf  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  poets  as  well  as  either 
of  his  prisoners,  and  answers  the  foregoing 
speech  in  the  same  classic  strain : 

"  Serpent.  I  will  engender  poison  with  thee ; 
Our  ol&prinfr.  hke  the  whjH  of  dragons'  teeth, 
Shall  iwue  arm'd,  and  fight  themselves  to  death." 

*Ovid  seems  to  have  been  Mulej  Molock^s 
favourite  author,  witness  the  lines  that  follow : 

*'  She  still  incxorablo.  titill  imperious 

And  loud,  as  if,  like  Bacchus,  born  in  Uiunder." 

*  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  hi»  part 
with  that  poetical  complaint  of  his  being  in  love, 
and  leave  my  reader  tot;onsider  how  prettily  it 
would  sound  in  the  mouth  of  aa  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco:' 

*'  The  goA  of  love  once  more  has  shot  his  fires 
Into  my  soul,  and  my  whole  heart  receiven  him.'* 

*  Muley  2^ydan  is  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his 
brother  Muley  Molock ;  as  where  he  hints  at 
the  story  of  Castor  and  Poilnx : 

, •*  May  we  ne'er  meet ! 

For  like  the  twinp  of  lieda,  when  I  mount, 
He  gallops  down  the  skies" 

*  As  for  the  mufti,  we  will  suppose  that  he 
was  bred  up  a  scholar,  and  not  only  versed  in 
the  law  of  Mahomet,  but  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  polite  learning.  For  this  reason,  he  is 
not  at  all  surprised  when  Dorax  calls  him  a 
Phaeton  in  one  place,  and  in  another  tells  him 
he  is  like  Archimedes. 

*The  mufli  afler.wards  mentions  Ximenes, 
Albomoz,  and  cardinal  Wolsey  by  name.  The 
poet  seems  to  think  he  may  make  every  person 
in  l\i8  play  know  as  much  as  himself,  and  talk 
as  well  as  he.  could  have  done  on  the  same  oc- 
casion. At  least  I  believe  every  reader  will 
agree  with  mc,  that  the  above-mentioned  senti- 
ments, to  which  I  might  have  added  several 
others,  would  have  been  better  suited  to  the 
court  of  Augustus,  than  that  of  Muley  Molock. 
I  grant  tliey  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
much  more  so  in  that  noble  language  which 
was  peculiar  to  this  great  poet  I  only  observe 
that  they  are  improper  for  the  persons  who 
make  use  of  them.  Dryden  is,  indeed,  gene- 
rally wrong  in  his  sentiments.  Let  any  one 
read  the  dialogue  between  Octavia  and  Cleo- 
natra,  and  he  will  be  amazed  to  hear  a  Roman 
ndy*8  mouth  filled  with  such  obscene  raillery. 
If  the  virtuous  Octavia  departs  from  her  cha- 
racter,  the  loose  Dolabella  is  no  less  inconsisU 
ent  with  himself  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  drops 
the  pagan,  and  talks  in  the  sentiments  of  re- 
vealed  religion. 


Heaven  has  but 


Our  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  then  delighta 
To  pardon  errinir  man.    Sweet  mercy  seems 
Its  darling  attribute,  which  limits  Justice ; 
As  if  there  were  degrees  in  inflnile  : 
And  infinite  would  rather  want  perfection 
Than  punish  to  extent" 

*  I  might  show  several  faults  of  the  same  na. 
ture  in  the  celebrated  Aureng  Zebe.  The  im- 
propriety  of  thoughts  in  the  speeches  of  the 
great  mogul  and  his  empress  h««  been  gene- 


rally  censored.  Take  the  sentiments  oot  of  the 
shining  dress  of  words,  and  they  would  be  too 
coarse  for  a  scene  in  Billingsgate. 

*  I  am,  &c'    O" 
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Hie  aliquis  de  gente  hircosiL  Oraturionum 
Dicat :  quod  satis  est  sapio  mihi ;  non  ego  caro 
Esse  quod  Aroesilas,  aertunnoiique  Solones. 

Per3.  Sai.iii.77. 

But  here,  mroe  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet. 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldierNi  wit. 
Cries,  I  havQ.scn8e  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store ; 
And  be 's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more  : 
Dammee,  whatever  those  book<learn'd  blockbeads  say, 
Solon's  the  veriest  fool  in  all  the  play.       Dfydtm. 

I  AM  very  viuch  concerned  when  I  see  young 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  quality  eo  whoUy  set 
upon  pleasures  and  diversions,  that  they  n^rlect 
all  those  improvements  in  wisdom  and  kiiow- 
ledge  which  may  make  them  easy  to  tbemselvei, 
and  useful  to  the  world.  The  greatest  part  of 
our  British  youth  lose  their  figure,  and  grow 
out  of  fashion  by  that  tijnethey  are  fhre-aikd- 
twenty.  As  soon  as  the  natural  gayety  and 
amiableness  of  the  young  man  wears  ott,  thsy 
have  nothing  left  to  recommend  them,  but  tis 
by  the  rest  of  their  lives  among  the  lumber  and 
refuse  of  the  species.  It  sometimes  happens, 
indeed,  that  for  want  of  applying  themselves  ia 
due  time  to  tlie  pursuits  of  knowledge,  they 
take  up  a  book  in  their  declining  years,  sad 
grow  very  hopeful  scholars  by  that  time  they 
are  threescore.  I  must,  thereibre,  eainesUy 
press  my  readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  to  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which 
may  set  off  their  persons  when  their  bloom  is 
gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  man- 
hood and  old  age.  In  shorty  I  would  advise  the 
youth  of  fifteen  to  be  dressing  up  every  day  the 
man  of  fifty,  or  to  consider  how  to  make  him- 
self venerable  at  threescore. 

Young  men,  who  are  naturally  ambitioai^ 
would  do  well  to  observe  how  the  greatest  mea 
of  antiauity  made  it  their  ambition  to  exeel 
all  their  contemporaries  in  knowledge.  Jnlin 
Cfesar  and  Alexander,  the  most  celebrated  in- 
stances of  human  greatness,  took  a  partienlar 
care  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  skill  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  We  have  still  extant 
several  remains  of  the  former,  which  justify 
the  character  given  of  him  by  the  learned  men 
of  his  own  age.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  a  known 
saying  of  his,  *  that  he  was  more  obliged  to 
Aristotle,  who  had  instructed  him,  tban  to 
Philip,  who  had  given  him  life  and  empire. 
There  is  a  letter  of  his  recorded  by  Plutarch 
and  Aulus  Gelius,  which  he  wrote  to  AristoUe 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  published  those  lec- 
tures he  had  given  him  in  private.  This  lettsr 
was  written  in  tho  following  words,  at 
when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  Persian 
quests. 

*  Ahxander  to  Ari$Mle^  greeting. 

*  You  have  net  done  weU  to  publish  ▼nor 
books  of  Select  Knowledge ;  for  what  ia  Unit 


a  tuns 
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now  in  which  I  can  surpass  others,  if  those 
thingn  which  I  have  been  instructed  in  are 
communicated  to  efvery  body  7  For  my  own 
part,  I  declare  to  you,  I  would  rather  excel 
others  in  knowledge  than  power.    Farewell.* 

We  see  by  this  letter,  that  the  love  of  con- 
quest was  but  the  second  ambition  in  Alexan- 
der*8  SQul.  Knowledge  is,  indeed,  that  which, 
next  to  virtue,  truly  and  essentially  raises  one 
man  above  another.  It  finishes  one  half  of 
the  human  soul.  It  makea  being  pleasant  to 
us,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and 
administers  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratiH- 
cations.  It  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and  graceful. 
nesB  to  retirement  It  fills  a  public  station  with 
suitable  abilities,  and  adds  a  lustre  to  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  them. 

Learning,  by  which  I  mean  all  useful  know- 
ledge, whether  speculative  or  practical,  is,  in  po- 
pular and  mixt  governments,  the  natural  source 
of  wealth  and  honour.  If  we  look  into  most 
of  the  reigns  from  the  conquest,  we  shall  find 
that  the  favourites  of  each  reign  have  been 
those  who  have  raised  themselves.  The.  great- 
est men  are  generally  the  growth  of  that  par- 
ticular  age  in  which  they  flouush.  A  superior 
capacity  for  business,  and  a  more  extensive 
knowledge,  are  the  steps  by  which  a  new  man 
oilen  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest 
of  his  contemporaries.  •  But  when  men  are  ae- 
toally  born  to  titles,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  they  should  fail  of  receiving  an  additional 
greatness,  if  they  take  care  to  accomplish  them- 
selves for  it' 

The  story  of  Solomon's  choice  does  not  only 
instruct  us  in  that  point  of  history,  but  furnish- 
es oat  a  very  fine  moral  to  us,  namely^  that  ho 
who  applies  hia  heart  to  wisdom,  does  at  the 
same  time  take  the  most  proper  method  for 
gaining  long  life,  riches,  and  reputation,  which 
are  very  pnen  not  only  the  rewards,  but  the 
effects  of  wisdom. 

Ajb  it  is  very  suitable  to  my  present  subject,  I' 
shall  first  of  all  quote  this  passage  in  the  words 
of  sacred  writ,  and  afterwards  mention  an  al- 
legory, in  which  this  whole  passage  is  repre- 
sented by  a  famous  French  poet :  not  question- 
ing but  it  will  be  very  pleasing  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  a  taste  of  fine  writing. 

*  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  &>lomon  in 
a  dream  by  night :  and  -God  said,  Aiik  what  I 
shall  give  thee.  And  Salomon  said.  Thou  hast 
showed  unto  thy  servant  David  my  father  great 
mercy,  according  as  he  walked  before  thee  in 
truth  and  in  rigliteousness,  and  in  uprightness 
of  heart  with  tliee,  and  thou  hast  kept  for  him 
this  great  kindness,  that  thou  hast  given  him  a 
son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day.  And 
now,  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast  made  thy  ser- 
vant king  innfcead  of  David  my  father :  and  I 
am  but  a  little  child  ;  I  know  not  how  to  go  out 
or  coine  in.  Give,  therefore,  thy  servant  an 
nnderstanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad :  for  who  is 
able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  ?  And 
the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had 
asked  this  thing.  And  God  said  unto  him.  Be- 
cause thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
asked  for  thyself  long  life,  neitner  hast  aaked 
riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of 


thine  enemies,  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  under- 
standing to  discern  judgment :  Behold  I  have 
done  according  to  thy  words :  Lo,  I  have  given 
thee  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  so  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither 
afler  thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee.  And 
I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not 
asked,  both  riches  and  honour,  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings  like  unto  thee 
all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my 
ways,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  command- 
ments, as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then  I  will 
lengthen  thy  days»    And  Solomon  awoke,  and 

behold  it  was  a  dream.* 

The  French  poet  has  shadowed  this  story  in 
an  allegory,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  the  fable  of  the  three  goddesses 
appearing  to  Paris,  or  rather  from  the  vision  of 
Hercules,  recorded  by  Xenophon,  where  Plea- 
sure and  Virtue  are  represented  as  real  persons 
making*lheir  court  to  the  hero  with  all  their  se- 
veral charms  and  allurements.  Health,  Wealth, 
Victory,  and  Hotiour  are  introduced  successively 
in  their  proper  emblems  and  characters,  each 
of  them  spreading  her  temptations,  and  recom- 
mending herself  to  the  young  monarches  choice. 
Wisdom  enters  the  last,  and  so  captivates  him 
with  her  appearance,  that  he  gives  himself  up 
to  her.  Upon  which  she  informs  him,  that 
those  who  appeared  before  her  were  nothinjf 
else  but  her  equipage :  and  that  since  he  had 
placed  his  heart  upon  Wisdom  ;  Health,  Wealth, 
Victory,  and  Honour,  should  always  wait  on 
her  as  her  handmaids.  ^lT 
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-Qdam 


Spernil  huuiuin  fugientc  pcnni^. 

Har.  Lib.  3.  06  ii.  23. 

Rcorns  the  base  earth,  and  crowd  below  ; 
And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high. 

Creech. 

Thk  philosophers  of  king  Charles's  reign  were 
busy  in  finding  out  the  art  of  flying.  The  famous 
bishop  Wilkins  was  so  confident  of  success  in  it, 
that  he  says  be  does  not  question  but  in  the  next 
age  it  will  be  as  usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for 
hia  wings  when  he  is  going  a  journey,  as  it  is 
now  to  call  for  his  boots.  The  humour  so  pre- 
vailed among  the  virtuosos  of  this  reign,  that 
they  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to 
the  moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  in 
their  thoughts  how  to  meet  with  accommoda- 
tions by  the  way,  than  how  to  get  thither.  Every 
one  knows  the  story  of  the  grtal  lady*  who,  at 
the  same  time,  was  building  castles  in  the  air 
for  their  reception.  I  always  limvc  such  trite 
quotations  to  niy  reader's  private  recollection. 
For  which- reason,  also,  1  shull  Ibrbuar  extract- 
ing out  of  author;;  several  inst:inccs  of  particu- 
lar persons  who  have  arrived  at  some  perfection 
in  this  art,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  it  before 


•  The  dncho«9  of  Vr^wcastte  objected  to  bishop  Wfl- 
kiR»,  the  want  of  baitins  placed  in  the  way  to  his  new 
world;  the  bishop expiressed  iiid  stirpriiu)  that  this  ob- 
jection should  be  made  by  a  lady  who  had  been  all  her 
life  employed  in  building  castles  in  tho  air. 
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multitudes  of  behoMers.  Instead  of  (his,  I  shall 
preaent  my  reader  with  the  followiug  letter 
from  an  artist,  who  is  now  taken  up  with  this 
invention,  and  conceals  his  true  name  under 
that  of  Dsedalus. 

'  Mr.  laoNsiDK, — Knowing  that  you  are  a 
great  encourager  of  ingenuity,  I  think  At  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  I  have  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  art  of  6ying.  I  flutter  about  my 
room  two  or  three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  when 
my  wings  are  on,  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards 
at  a  hop,  step,  and  jump.  I  can  fly  already  as  well 
as  a  turkey-cock,  and  improve  every  day.  If  I 
proceed  aa  I  have  begun,  I  intend  to  give  the 
world  a  proof  of  my  proficiency  in  thi«  art 
Upon  the  next  public  thanksgiving  day  it  is  my 
design  to  sit  astride  the  dragon  upon  Bow  stee* 
pie,  from  whence,  after  the  first  discharge  of  the 
Tower  guns,  I  intend  to  mount  into  the  air,  fly 
over  Fleet-street,  and  pitch  upon  the  May-pole 
in  the  Strand.  From  thence,  by  a  gradual  de- 
scent, I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  for  St 
James Vpark,  and  liffht  upon  the  ground  near 
Rosamond*8-pond.  This  I  doubt  not  will  con- 
vince the  world  that  I  am  no  pretender ;  hut 
before  I  set  out,  I  shall  desire  to  have  a  patent 
for  making  of  wings,  and  that  none  shall  pre- 
sume to  fly,  under  pain  of  death,  with  winff  s  of 
any  other  man*s  making.  I  intend  to  work  for 
the  court  myself,  and  will  have  journeymen  un- 
der me  to  furnish  the  rest  of  the  nation.  I  like- 
wise desire  that  I  may  have  the  sole  teaching 
of  persons  of  quality,  in  which  I  shall  spare 
neither  time  nor  pains  until  I  have  made  them 
as  expert  as  myself.  I  will  fly  with  the  women 
upon  my  back  for  the  first. fortnight  I  shall 
appear  at  the  next  masquerade  dressed  up  in  my 
fiiathers  and  plumage  like  an  Indian  prince, 
that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they  will 
look  in  their  travelling  habits.  You  know,  sir, 
there  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors 
of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason  when  I  talk  of 
practising  to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl 
for  my  pains ;  but,  sir,  you  know  better  things. 
I  need  not  enumerate  to  you  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  to  the  public  from  this  invention  ; 
as  how  the  roads  of  England  will  be  saved  when 
we  travel  through  these  new  highways,  and  how 
all  family  accounts  will  be  lessoned  in  the  arti- 
cle  of  coaches  and  horses.  I  need  not  mention 
posts  and  packetboats,  with  many  other  conve- 
niences  of  life,  which  will  be  supplied  this  way. 
In  short,  sir,  when  mankind  are  in  possession 
of  this  art,  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  business 
in  threescore  and  ten  years,  than  they  could  do 
in  a  thousand  by  the  methods  now  in  use.  I 
therefore  redommend  myself  and  art  to  your 
patronage,  and  am  your  roost  humble  servant^ 

I  have  fully  considered  the  ppoject  of  these 
our  modern  Deedalists,  and  am  resolved  so  far 
to  discourage  it,  as  to  prevent  any  person  from 
flying  in  my  time.  It  would  fill  the  world  with 
innumerable  immoralities,  and  give  such  occa- 
sions for  intrigues  as  people  cannot  meet  with 
who  have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.  You 
should  have  a  couple  of  lovers  make  a  midnight 
assignation  upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  and 
eee  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  covered  with  both 


sexes  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-hcMue. 
thing  would  be  more  frequent  tfajm  to  see  \ 
flying  in  at  a  garret  window,  or  a  gaDant  givag 
chaoe  to  his  mistress,  like  a  hawk  after  a  Isxk. 
There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  sha^  wood 
without  springing  a  corey  of  toasts.    The  pas 


husband  could  not  dream  what  was  oomg  over 
his  head.  If  he  were  jealous,  indeed,  he  B^te 
clip  his  wifo*s  wings,  but  what  ^srould  this  afsl 
when  there  were  flocks  of  whore-mastert  per- 
petually  hovering  over  his  bocuie  ?  What  ooa. 
cern  would  the  ntfaer  of  a  family  be  in  all  ihs 
time  his  daughter  waf  upon  the  wing  1  £v«rr 
heiress  must  have  an  old  woman  flying  at  hk 
heels.  In  short,  the  whole  air  iveold  be  laQ  tf 
this  kind  of  gihier,  as  the  French  call  it  I  do 
allow,  with  my  correspondent,  that  tfaera  vsdi 
be  much  more  business  done  than  there  ii  si 
present  However,  should  he  apply  for  sadh  a 
patent  as  he  speaks  of,  I  question  not  bat  then 
would  be  more  petitions  out  of  the  city  sfaisit 
it,  than  ever  yet  appeared  against  any  other  ns* 
n'opoly  whatsoever.  Ev^ry  tradesqnan  that  ou> 
not  keep  his  wifo  a  ooach,  conld  keep  her  a  ja 
of  wings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  afae  wesld 
be  every  morning  and  evening'  taking  tfae  or 
with  them. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  ill  ecMS. 
quenoes  of  this  invention  in  the  infiuenee  U, 
would  have  on  love  afiairs.  I  have  many  am 
objections  to  make  on  othor  acoonnts ;  hot 
I  shall  defer  publishing  until  I  ^ee  my 
astride  the  dragon.  IT 
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Tuesday,  July  21, 1711 
.\mpfaora  ctepit 


Institui,  currNite  rota,  air  ureeas  exit  ? 

2&r.  An  FoeC 


Wben  yon  befjn  with  so  miicb  pomp 
Why  is  ibe  end  so  little  and  so  low  f 


I  LAST  night  received  a  letter  fhim  an 
citizen,  who  it  seems  is  in  his  honey-mooa.  It 
is  written  by  a  olain  man  on  a  plain  sal^ee^ 
but  has  an  air  or  good  sense  and  natural  boMShr 
in  it,  which  may  perhaps  please  the  pob£c  n 
much  as  m^selt  I  shall  not  therefore  service 
the  giving  it  a  place  in  my  paper,  which  is  de- 
signed for  common  use,  and  for  the  beasfit  cf 
the  poor  as  well  as  ricfau 

*Oheapnde,  Jti^lS. 
*■  Good  Ma.  laoitsmE, — I  have  lately  married  i 
very  pretty  body,  who  being  something  younger 
and  richer  than  myself^  I  was  advised  to  fo  t 
wooing  to  her  in  a  finer  suit  of  clothes  than  eter 
I  wore  in  my  lifo ;  for  I  love  to  dress  plain, sad 
suitable  to  a  man  of  my  rank.  Hovrcver,  I  eaa. 
ed  her  hevt  by  it  Upon  the  wedding  day  I  pot 
myself,  according  to  custom^  in  another  tiiit 
fire-new,  with  silver  buttons  to  it  I  am  so  est 
of  oountcnance  among  my  neighbours  upon  le- 
ing  so  fine,  that  I  heartily  wish  my  clothes  well 
worn  out  I  fancy  every  body  olMterves  me  ss 
I  walk  the  street,  and  long  to  be  in  my  cid  pliia 
gear  again.  Besides,  forsooth,  ihey  hare  fsA 
me  iA  a  silk  night-gown  and  a  gaudy  fooTseaf, 
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And  make  me  now  and  then  stand  in  the  win- 
dow with  it  I  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus, 
and  cannot  look  in  the  glass  without  blushing 
to  see  myself  turned  into  such  a  pretty  little 
master.  Thej  tell  me  I  must  appear  in  my 
wedding-suit  for  the  first  month  at  least ;  afler 
which  I  am  resolved  to  come  again  to  my  every 
day's  clothes,  for  at  present  every  day  is  Sunday 
with  me.  Now,  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Ironside,  this 
is  the  wrongest  way  of  proceeding  in  the  world. 
When  a  man^s  person  is  new  and  unaccustomed 
to*  a  young  body,  he  does  not  want  any  thing 
else  to  set  him  off.  The  novelty  of  the  lover  has 
more  charms  than  a  wedding-suit  I  should 
think,  therefore,  .that  a  msin  should  keep  his 
finery  for  the  latter  seasons  of  marriage,  and  not 
begin  to  dress  until  the  honey-moon  m  over.  I 
hare  observed  at  a  lord  mayor's  feast  that  the 
sweet-meats  do  not  make  their  appearance  un^I 
people  are  cloyed  with  beef  and  niutton,  and  be- 
gin to  lose  their  stomachs.  But  instead  of  this, 
we  serve  up  delicacies  to  our  guests,  when  their 
appetites  are  keen,  and  coarse  diet  when  their 
beUies  are  full.  As  bad  as  I  hate  my  silver- 
buttoned  coat  and  silk  night-gown,  I  am  afraid 
of  leaving  them  off,  not  knowing  whether  my 
wife  will  not  repent  of  her  marriage  when  she 
sees  what  a  plain  man  she  has  to  her  husband. 
Pray,  Mr.  Ifonside,  write  something  to  prepare 
her  for  it,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  think 
she  can  ever  love  me  in  a  hair  button.  I  am,  4>c. 
•  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  white  gloves, 
which  they  say  too,  I  must  wear  all  tlie  first 
month.* 

My  correspondent's  observations  are  very 
just,  and  may  be  useful  in  low  life  ;  but  to  turn 
them  to  the  advantage  of  people  in  higher  sta- 
tions,  I  shall  raise  the  moral,  and  observe  some- 
thing parallel  to  the  wooing  and  wedding-suit, 
in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of  figure.  After 
long  experience  in  the  world,  and  reflections 
npon  mankind,  I  find  one  particular  occasion  of 
unhappy  marriages,  which,  though  very  com- 
mon, is  not  very  much  attended  to.  What  I 
mean  is  this :  Every  man  in  the  time  of  court- 
ship, and  in  the  first  entrance  of  marriage,  puts 
on  a  behaviour  like  my  correspondent's  holiday 
suit,  which  is  to  last  no  longer  than  until  he  is 
settled  in  the  possession  of  his  mistress.  He 
resigns  his  inclinations  and  understanding  to 
her  humour  and  opinion.  He  neither  loves  nor 
bates, -nor  talks,  nor  thinks,  in  contradiction  to 
her.  He  is  controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a 
frown,  and  transported  by  a  smile.  The  poor 
young  lady  falls  in  love  with  this  supple  crea- 
ture, and  expects  of  him  the  same  behaviour  for 
life.  In  a  little  tim^  she  finds  that  he  has  a  will 
of  his  own,  that  he  pretends  to  dislike  what  she 
approves,  and  that  instead  of  treating  her  like  a 
goddess,  he  uses  her  like  a  woman.  What  still 
mi^es  the  misfortune  worse,  we  find  the  most 
abject  flatterers  degenerate  into  the  greatest  ty- 
rants. This  naturally  fills  the  spouse  with  sul- 
lenness  and  discontent,  spleen  and  vapour, 
which,  with  a  little  discreet  management,  make 
a  very  comfortable  marriage.  I  very  much  ap- 
prove of  my  friend  Tom  Truclove  in  this  par- 
ticular. Tom  made  love  to  a  woman  of  sense, 
and  always  treated  her  as  such  during;  the  whole 


time  of  conrtship.  His  natural  temper  and  good 
breeding  hindered  him  from  doing  any  thing 
disagreeable,  as  bis  sincerity  and  n^ankness  of 
behaviour  made  him  converse  with  her,  before 
marriage,  in  the  same  manner  he  intended  to 
continue  to  do  aflerwards.  Tom  would  often 
tell  her,  *  Madam,  you  see  what  a  sort  of  man  I 
am.  If  you  will  take  me  with  all  my  faults 
about  me,  I  promise  to  mend  rather  than  grow, 
worse.'  I  remember  Tom  was  onqe  hinting  his 
dislike  of  some  little  trifle  his  mistress  had  said 
or  done.  Upon  which  she  asked  him,  how  he 
would  talk  to.her  afler  marriage,  if  he  talked  at 
this  rate  before  7  *  No,  malkim,'  says  Tom,  *  I 
mention  this  now  because  you  are  at  your  own 
disposal ;  were  you  at  mine  I  should  be  too  ge- 
nerous to  do  it'  In  short,  Tom  succeeded*  and 
has  ever  since  been  better  than  his  word.  The 
lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side^ 
and  has  found  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the 
husband  than  she  discovered  in  the  lover.  O* 
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Alveos  aecipite,  et  ceris  opni  infUndite : 
Fuci  recusant,  apibus  conditio  placet. 

PhadT,  Ub.  3.  Fab.  xiii.  9. 

Take  the  hives,  and  empty  your  work  into  the  combs ; 
The  drones  refuse,  the  bees  accept  tlie  proposal. 

I  THINE  nftyself  obliged  to  acquaint  the  public 
that  the  lion's  head,  of  which  I  advertised  them 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  is  now  erected  at  Button's 
coffee-house  m  Russel-street,  Covent-garden, 
where  it  opens  its  mot^th  at  all  hours  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  intelligence  as  shall  be  thrown 
into  it.  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  was  designed  by  a  great 
hand  in  imitation  of  the  antique  Egyptian  lion, 
the  face  of  it  being  compounded  out  of  that  of 
a  lion  and  a  wizard.  The  features  are  strong 
and  well  furrowed.  The  whiskers  are  admired 
by  all  that  have  seen  them.  It  is  planted  on 
the  western  side  of  the  coffee-house,  holding  its 
paws  under  the  chin  upon  a  box,  which  contains 
every  thing  that  he  swallows.  He  is  indeed  a 
proper  emblem  of  knowledge  and  action,  being 
all  head  and  paws.  I  need  not  acquaint  my 
readers,  that  my  lion,  like  a  moth,  or  book- 
worm, feeds  ui)on  nothing  but  paper,  and  shall 
only  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with  wholesome 
and  substantial  food.  I  must,  therefore,  desire^ 
that  they  will  not  gorge  him  either  with  non- 
sense or  obscenity ;  and  must  likewise  insist^ 
that  his  mouth  be  not  defiled  with  scandal,  for 
I  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  revile  the  hu- 
man species,  and  satirise  those  who  are  his  bet- 
ters. I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  worry  any  man's 
reputation,  nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person  what- 
soever, such  only  excepted  as  disgrace  tlie  name 
of  this  generous  animal,  and  under  the  title  of 
lidns  contrive  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
I  must  desire,  likewise,  that  intriguers  will  not 
make  a  pimp  of  my  lion,  and  by  his  means  con- 
vey their  tlioughts  to  one  another.  Those  who 
are  read  in  the  history  of  the  popes  observe, 
that  the  Leos  have  been  the  best,  and  tite  In  no- 
cents  the  worst  of  that  species,  and  I  hope  that 
I  shall  not  be  thought  to  derogate  from  my 
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fion*s  character,  by  representing  him  as'sach  a 
peaceable,  good-natared,  welUdesigiling  beast 

I  intend  to  pablish  once  every  week,  *  the" 
roarings  of  the  lion/  and  hope  to  make  him 
roar  so  load  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the  British 
nation. 

If  my  correspondents  will  do  their  parts  in 
prompting  him,  and  supplying  him  with  suit- 
«ble  provision,  I  question  not  but  the  lion^s  head 
will  be  reckoned  the  best  head  in  England. 

There  is  a  notion  generally  received  in  the 
world,  that  a  lion  is  a  dangerous  creature  to  all 
women  who  are  not  virgins :  which  may  have 
given  occasion  to  a  Jbolish  report,  that  my  llon*s 
jaws  are  so  contrived,  as  to  snap  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  female  sex,  who  are  not  thus  quali- 
fied to  approach  it  with  safety.  I  shall  not 
spend  much  time  in  exposing  the  falsity  of  this 
report,  which  I  believe  will  not  weigh  any  thinr 
with  women  of  sense :  I  shall  only  say,  that 
there  is  not  oiie  of  the  sex  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Covent-garden,  who  may  not  put  her 
hand  in  his  mouth  with  the  same  security  as  if 
she  were  a  vestal.  However,  that  the  ladies 
may  not  be  deterred  from  corresponding  with 
me  by  this  method,  I  must  acquaint  them  that 
the  coflTee-man  has  a  little  daughter  of  about 
&ur  years  old,  who  has  been  virtuously  educated, 
and  will  lend  her  hand  upon  this  occasion  to 
any  lady  that  shall  desire  it  of  her. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  further  acquaint  my 
fair  readers,  that  I  have  thoughts  of  making  a 
further  provision  for  them  at  my  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Motteux^s,  or  at  CorticelU*s,  or  some 
other  place  frequented  by  the  wits  and  beauties 
of  the  sex.  As  I  have  here  a^  lion^s  head  for 
the  men,  I  shall  there  erect  a  unicorn*s  head 
for  the  ladies,  and  will  so  contrive  it,  that  tliey 
may  put  in  their  intelligence  at  the  top  of  the 
horn,  which  shall  convey  it  into  a  little  rccepta- 
cle  at  the  bottom  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
Out  of  these  two  magazines  I  shall  supply  the 
town  from  time  to  time,  with  what  may  tend  to 
their  edification,  and  at  the  same  time,  carry 
on  an  epistolary  correspondence  between  the 
two  heads,  not  a  little  beneficial  both  to  the 
public  and  to  myself.  As  both  these  monsters 
will  be  very  insatiable,  and  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redound 
from  them  to  that  manufacture  in  particular. 

The  following  letter  having  been  left  with 
the  keeper  of  the  lion,  with  a  request  from  the 
writer  that  it  may  be  the  first  morsel  which  is 
put  into  his  mouth,  I  shall  communicate  it  to 
the  public  as  it  came  to  my  hand,  without  ex- 
amining  whothqr  it  be  proper  nourishment,  as 
1  intend  to  do  for  the  future. 

*  Mr.  GtTARDiAN, — Yonr  predecessor,  the  Spec- 
tator, endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  improve  the 
charms  of  the  fair  sex,  by  exfiosing  their  dress 
whenever  it  launched  into  extremities.  Among 
the  rest,  the  frreat  petticoat  came  under  his  con- 
sideration, but  in  contradiction  to  whatever  he 
has  said,  they  still  resolutely  persist  in  this 
fashion.  The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not,  I 
confess,  altogether  the  same;  for  whereas  be- 
fore it  was  of  an  orbicular  make,  they  now  look 
as  if  they  were^iressed,  so  that  they  seem  to  de- 
ny  access  to  any  jmrt  bat  the  middle.    Many  | 


are  the  inconveniences  that  accme  to  her  ma- 
jesty^s  loving  subjects  from  the  said  petticoats, 
as  hurting  men^s  ahihs,  sweeping  down  the 
wares  of  industrious  females  in  the  streets,  && 
I  saw  a  young  lady  fall  down  the  other  day ; 
and  believe  me,  sir,  she  very  much  resembled 
an  overturned  bell  without  a  clapper.  Manv 
other  disasters  I  could  tell  you  of^  that  be&il 
themselves  as  well  as  others,  by  means  of  this 
unwieldy  garment  I  wish,  Mr.  Guardian,  yoa 
would  join  with  me  in  showing  your  dislike  of 
such  a  monstrous  &shioB,  and  I  hope  when  the 
ladies  see  it  is  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  wisest 
men  in  England,  they  will  be  convinced  of  their 
folly.-— I  am,  sir,  your  daily  reader  and  admirer, 

'TOM  PLAIN.*  07 
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Ingenjumparmatoric ' 

Agenius  equal  to  Uie  subjeet. 


Juv.  Sat.  L  J5L 


.  When  I  read  rules  of  criticism  I  immediately 
inquire  after  the  works  of  the  author  who  has 
written  them,  and  by  that  means  discover  what 
it  is  he  likes  in  a  composition ;  fi»r  there  is  no 
question  but  every  man  aims  at  least,  at  what 
he  thinks  beautiful  in  others.  If  I  find  by  his 
own  manner  of  writing  that  he  is  heavy  and 
tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms  with  a 
secret  indignation,  to  see  a  man  without  genius 
or  politeness  dictating  to  thp  world  on  subjects 
which  I  find  are  above  his  reach. 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules 
and  observations  in  criticism,  I  then  consider 
whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in 
his  thoughts  and  words,  clearness  and  delicacy 
in  his  remarks,  wit  and  good  breeding  in  his 
raillery ;  but  if  in  the  place  of  all  these,  I  find 
nothing  but  dogmatical  stupidity,  I  must  beg 
such  a  writer*s  pardon  if  I  have  no  manner  of 
deference  for  his  judgment,  and  refuse  to  coo- 
form  myself  to  his  taste. 

-*  So  Macer  and  Munduni|;u«  school  tht  times. 
And  write  in  ruinced  prow  the  softer  rules  of  iliyiBes. 
Well  do  they  play  the  careful  critic's  part, 
InHtructing  doubly  by  their  matchless  art : 
Riilei  for  good  verve  they  firet  with  pains  indit/P, 
Than  show  lis  what  are  bad  by  what  tbey  write* 

Mr.  Congreee  to  Sir  R.  7%mpl». 

The  greatest  critics  among  the  ancient^  are 
th'ose-who  have  the  most  excelled  in  all  other 
kinds  of  composition,  and  have  shown  the 
height  of  good  writing  even  in  the  precepts 
which  they  have  given  for  it. 

Among  the  mwlerns,  likewise,  no  critic  has 
ever  pleased,  or  been  looked .  upon  as  authentic 
who  did  not  show  by  his  practice  that  he  was  a 
master  of  the  theory.  1  have  now  one  before 
me,  who,  after  having  given  many  proofis  of 
his  performances  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
obliged  the  world  with  several  critical  works. 
The  author  I  mean  is  Strada.  His  prolusion  oa 
the  style  of  the  most  famous  among  the  ancient 
Latin  poets  who-  are  extant,  and  have  written 
in  epic  verse,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining, 
as  well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism  that 
I  have  ever  read :  I  shall  make  thfr  plan  of  it 
the  subject  of  this  day*s  paper. 
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It  is  commonly  known  that  pope  Leo  the 
Tenth  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and 
used  to  be  present  at  the  performances,  conver- 
eations,  and  disputes,  of  all  the  most  polite  wri- 
tors  of  his  time.  Upon  this  bottom,  Strada 
ibonds  the  following  narrative :  When  this  pope 
was  at  his  villa,  that  stood  iipon  an  eminence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  poets  contrived 
the  following  pageant  or  machine  for  his  Qnter. 
tainment:  They  made  a  hage  floating  moun- 
tain, that  was  split  at  the.  top,  in  imitation  of 
Parnassus.  Tbsre  were  several  marks  on  it, 
that  distinguished  it  for  the  habitation  of  heroic 
poets.  Of  all  the  muses  Calliope  only  made 
her  appearance.  It  was  covered .  up  and  down 
with  groves  of  laurel.  Pegasus  appeared  hang. 
ing  off  the  side  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain  run- 
ning  f^om  his  heel.  This  floating  Parnassus 
fell  down  the  river  to  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  in  a  kind  of  epic  measure,  for  it  was  rowed 
forward  by  six  huge  wheels,  three  on  each  side, 
that  by  their  constant  motion  carried  on  the 
machine,  until  it  arrived  before  the  pope's  villa. 

The  representatives  of  the  ancient  poets  were 
disposed  in  stations  suitable  to  their  respective 
characters.  Statins  was  posted  on  the  highest 
of  the  two  summits,  which  was  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  a  precipice,  and  hung  over  the  rest 
of  the  mountain  in  a  dread fnl  manner,  so  that 
people  regarded  him  with  the  same  terror  and 
curiosity  as  they  look  upon  a  daring  rope-dancer 
whoifi  thoy  expect  to  fall  every  moment. 

Claudian  was  seated  on  the  other  summit, 
which  was  lower,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
smooth  and  even  than  the  fofmer.  It  was  ob- 
served likewise  to  be  morebarren,and  to  produce, 
on  some  spots  of  it,  plants  that  are  unknown  to 
Italy,  and  such  as  the  gardeners  call  exotics. 

Lucretius  was  very  busy  about  the  roots  of 
the  mountains,  being  wholly  intent  upon  the 
motion  and  management  of  the  machine  which 
was  Under  his  conduct,  and  was  indeed  of  his 
invention.  He  was  sometimes  so  engaged 
among  (he  wheels,  and  covered  with  machinery, 
that  not  above  half  the  poet  appeared  to  the 
spectators,  though  at  other  times,  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  engines,  he  was  raised  up,  and  be- 
came as  conspicuous  as  any  of  the  brotherhood. 

Ovid  did  not  settle  in  any  particular  place, 
but  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great  nim- 
blenesB  and  activity.  But  as  he  did  not  much 
care  for  the  toil  -and  pains  that  were  requisite  to 
climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he  was  gene- 
rally roving  about  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  there  was  none  who  was  placed  in  a  moro 
eminent  station,  and  had  a  greater  prospect  un- 
der him  than  Lucan.  He  vaulted  upon  Pega- 
sus with  all  tho  heat  and  intrepidity  of  youth, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  mounting  into  the  clouds 
upon  the  back  of  him.  But  as  the  hinder  feet 
of  tho  horse  stuck  to  the  raountaift  while  the 
body  reared  up  in  the  air,  the  poet  with  great 
difficulty  kept  himself  from  sliding  off  bis  back, 
insomuch  that  the  people  often  crave  him  for 
gone,  and  cried  out  every  now  and  then  that  he 
was  tumbling. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was 
seated  by  Calliope,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation 
of  laurels  which,  grew  thick  about  him,  and  al- 
most  covered  him  with  their  shade.    He  would 


not  perhaps  have  been  seen  in  this  retirement, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  Calliope, 
without  seeing  Virgil  at  the  same  time. 

This  poetical' masquerade  was  no  sooner  ar- 
rived before  the  pope's  villa,  but  they  received 
an  invitation  to  land,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly. The  hall  prsipared  for  their  reception 
was  filled  with  an  audience  ojf  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, for  quality  and  politeness.  The  poets 
took  their  places,  and  repeated  each  of  them  a 
poem,  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  those 
immortal  authors  whom  they  represented.  The 
subject  of  these  several  poems,  with  the  judg- 
ment  passed  upon  each  off  them,  may  be  an 
agreeable  entertainment  for  another  day's  paper. 
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-Ridicttlam  acri 


Fortius  et  meliua- 


Hor.  Lib.  1  Sat.  z.  14. 


A  J6et  in  acorn  points  out,  and  bits  the  thini^ 
More  home,  tban  tbe  moroaeat  satire's  sting. 

There  are  many  little  enormities  in  tbe 
world  which  our  preachers  would  be  very  glad 
.to  see  removed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  dare  not 
meddle  with  them,  for  fear  of  betraying  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit.  Should  they  recommend 
the  tucker  in  a  pathetic  discourse,  their  au- 
diences would  be  apt  to  laugh  out.  I  knew  a 
parish,  where  the  top  ^oman  of  it  used  always 
to  appear  with  a  patch  upon  some  part  of  her 
forehead.  The  good  man  of  the  place  preached 
at  it  with  great  zeal  for  almost  a  twelvemonth  ; 
but  instead  of  fetching  out  the  spot  which  he 
perpetually  aimed  at,  he  only  got  the  name  of 
Parson  Patch  for  his  pains.  Another  is  to  this 
day'  called  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Topknot,  for 
reasons  of  the  same  nature. '  I  remember  the 
clergy  during  the  time  of  Cromwell's  usurpa- 
tion, were  very  much  taken  up  in  reforming  the 
female  world,  and  showing  the  vanity  of  those 
outward  ornaments  in  which  the  sex  so  much 
delights.  I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against 
a  whitewash,  and  have  known  a  coloured  riband 
made  the  mark  of  the  unconverted.  The  clergy 
of  the  present  age  are  not  transported  with 
these  indiscreet  fervours,  as  knowing  that  it  is 
hard  for  a  reformer  to  avoid  ridicule,  when  he  is 
severe  upon  subjects  which  are  rather  apt  to 
produce  mirth  than  seriousness.  For  this  reason 
I  look  upon  myself  to  be  of  great  use  to  these 
good  men.  While  they  are  employed  in  extir- 
pating mortal  sins,  and  crimes  of  a  higher  na- 
tiire,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the  world  out  of 
indecencies  and  venial  transgressions.  While 
the  doctor  is  curing  distempers  that  have  the 
appearance  of  danger  or  death  iu  them,  the 
merry-andrew  has  nls  separate  packet  for  the 
megrims  and  tooth-ache. 

Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  premise  before  I 
resume  the  subject  which  I  have  already  ban- 
died.  I  mean  the  naked  bosoms  of  our  British 
ladies.  I  hope  they  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me, 
if  I  still  beg  that  they  will  be  covered.  I  shall 
here  present  them  with  a  letter  on  that  particu- 
lar, as  it  was  yesterday  conveyed  to  me  through 
the  lion's  mouth.  It  comes  from  a  quaker,  and 
is  as  follows : 
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*  Nestor  Iaonsidb, — Our  friends  like  thee. 
We  rejoice  to  find  thou  beginnest  to  have  a 
glimmering* of  the  light  in  thee.  We  shall  pray 
for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  more  and  more 
enlightened.  Thou  givest  good  advice  to  the 
women  of  this  world  to  clothe  themselves  like 
unto  our  friends,  and  not  to  expose  their  fleshly 
temptations,  for  It  is  against  the  record.  Thy 
lion  is  a  good  lion ;  ne  roareth  loud,  and  is 
heardji  great  way,  ef«n  unto  the  sink  of  Baby. 
Ion !  f)r  the  scarlet  whore  is  governed  by  the 
voice  of  thy  lion.     Look  on  his  order. 

**Rome,  July  8,  1713.  A  placard  is  published 
here,  forbidding  women  of  whatsoever  quality 
to  go  with  naked  breasts ;,  and  the  priests  are 
ordered  not  to  admit  the  b'ansgressors  of  tliis 
law  to  confession,  nor  to  communion^  neither 
are  thej  to  enter  the  cathedrals,  under  severe 
penalties." 

*  These  lines  are  fkithfully  copied  from  the 
nightly  paper,  with  this  title  written  over  it, 
*^  The  Evening  Post,  from  Saturday,  July  the 
eighteenth,  to  Tuesday,  July  the  twenty-first" 

*  Seeing  thy  lion  is  obeyed  at  this  distance, 
we  hope  the  foolish  women  in  thy  own  country 
will  listen  to  thj  admonitions.  Otherwise  thou 
art  desired  to  make  him  still  roar  till  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  shall  tremble.  I  must  again 
repeat  unto  thee,  friend  Nestor,  the  whole  bro- 
therhood have  great  hopes  of  thee,  and  expect 
to  see  thee  so  inspired  with  the  light,  as  thou 
mayest  speedily  become  a  great  preacher  of  the 
word.  I  wish  it  heartily.  Thine,  in  evpry 
thing  that  is  praise-worthv, 

» TOM  TREMBLE. 

*  Tora'tcoflTeehouae  in  Bircbia-lane.  the  23d  day  of  the 
month  called  July.* 

It  happens  very  oddly  that  the  pope  and  I 
shoula  have  the  same  thoughts  much  about  the 
same  time.  My  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say,  that 
we  hold  a  correspondence  together,  and  act  by 
concert  in  this  matter.  Let  that  be  as  it  will, 
I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  join  With  his  holiness 
in  those  particulars  which  are  indifferent  be. 
tween  us,  especially  when  it  is  for  the  reforms, 
tion  of  the  finer  half  of  mankind.  We  are  both 
of  us  about  the  same  age,  and  consider  this 
fashion  in  the  same  view.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  his  bull  and  my  lion.  I  am 
-only  afraid  that  our  ladies  will  take  occasion 
from  hence  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  protestaht 
religion,  and  pretend  to  expose  their  naked  bo. 
«oms  only  in  opposition  to  popery.  113* 
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Cura  pii  Di'w  Hunt.  Ovid.  Mel.  Lib.  viii.  734. 

The  good  are  Heaven's  pecaliar  care. 

Looking  over  the  late  edition  of  monsieur 
Boileau's  works,  I  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  article  which  he  has  added  to  his  notes  on 
the  translation  of  Longinus.  He  there  tells  us, 
that  the  sublime  in  writing  rises  either  from 
the  nobleness  of  the  thought,  the  magnificence 
of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious  and  lively  turn 
of^  the  phrase,  and  that  the  perfect  sublime 
arises  firom  all  these  three  in  conjunction  to- 


gether. He  proaocee  an  instance  ef  tkii  po6i 
sublime  in  four  verses  from  the  Athaliadfno^ 
sieuc  Racine.  When  Abner,  ooe  of  the  c^ 
officers  of  the  court,  represents  to  Joad  the  h^ 
priest,  that  the  queen  was  incensed  t^vitft  )m, 
the  high' priest,  not  in  the  leafltteirifiediltli 
news,  returns  this  answer : 

*  Celui  qui  met  an  fVein  a  la  furvnr  dn  Dots, 
Sea  it  aussi  des  mechaas  arreter  In  compiou 
Souinis  ayoc  respeet  a  sa  volante  saiale. 
Jo  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d^aatRcrul' 

*'  He  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  kDM 
also  how  to  check  the  designs  of  the  lu^. 
I  submit  myself  with  reverence  to  hb  faoij  ift 
O  Abner,  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fesr  moeki 
him.*  Such  a  thought  gives  no  leas  a  sobliaitf 
to  human  nature,  than  it  does  to  gooi  vrhof. 
This  religious  fear,  when  it  is  produced  brjil 
apprehensions  of  a  divine  power,  natnralij  ofs- 
looks  all  human  greatness  that  stands  ia  cw- 
petition  with  it,  and  extinguiahes  everf  ock 
terror  that  can  settle  itself  in  the  heart  of  on; 
it  lessens  and  contracts  the  figars  of  tk  Mi 
exalted  person ;  it  disarms  the  tyrant  tad  cd- 
cutioner  ;  and  represents  to  our  minds  \k  mi 
enraged  and  the  most  powerful  u  akfetkr 
harmless  and  impotent. 

There  is  no  true  fortitude  which  is  sot  hd 
ed  upon  this  fear,  as  there  is  no  other  priae^ 
of  so  settled  and  fixed  a  nature.  Coanjrthit 
grows  from  constitution,  very  often  fornkai 
man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it;  and  ska k 
is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the  scml,  braab  itf 
on  all  occasions  without  judgment  or  discnt* 
That  courage  which  proceeds  from  the  ksk tf 
our  duty,  and  from  the  fear  of  ofiendisf )» 
that  mside  us,  acts  always  in  a  uniform  bobib, 
and  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  re8ta> 

What  can  the  man  fbar,  who  takes  on  ii 
all  his  actions  to  please  a  being  that  is  ooHi^ 
tent  7  A  being  who  is  able  to  crush  all  bit  i^ 
versaries  7  A  being  that  can  divert  aoj  b>- 
fortune  from  befalling  him,  or  torn  ufoA 
misfortune  to  his  advantage  7  The  persos  wk 
lives  with  this  constant  and  babitoal  refird  >& 
the  great  superintendant  of  the  world,  b  lodefl! 
sure  that  no  real  evil  can  come  into  his  kl 

Blessings  may  appear  under  the  shapes 
pains,  losses,  and  disappointments;  botlaliis 
have  patience,  and  he  will  see  them  ia  tlxir 
proper  figures.  Dangers  may  tbreatea  ius. 
but  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  thej  will  «t^ 
not  reach  him ;  or  that,  if  they  do,  they  «H  Jj 
the  instriunents  of  good  to  him.  In  short  k 
may  look  upon  all  crosses  and  aecideets,  se^ 
ings  and  afflictions,  as  means  which  are  wi 
use  of  to  bring  him  to  happiness,  "nibisff^ 
the  worst  of  that  man's  condition  whos^  »»■ 
is  possessed  with  the  habitual  fear  of  vlua' 
am  now  speaking.  But  it  vtfry  ofUn  happ* 
that  those- #hich  appear  evils  in  oar  ova  tjtt, 
appear  also  as  such  to  him  who  has  baaaa 
nature  unddr  his  care ;  in  which  case  they  tf| 
certainly  averted  from  the  person  who  has  ns* 
himself  by  this  virtue  an  object  of  dirioe  A*** 
Histories  are  full  of  instances  oT  this  von, 
white  men  of  virtue  have  had  extraardaa^ 
escapes  out  of  such  dangers  as  have  eodotfs 
them,  and  which  have  seemed  inevitahie. 
^There  is  no  ezamf^  of  this  kind  in  fK*' 
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hiftoiy  whicb  more  pleaaes  me,  than  that  which 
is  recorded  in  Uie  life  of  Timoleon.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  was  famous  for  referring  all 
his  successes  to  Providence.  Cornelius  Nepos 
acquaints  us  that  he  had  in  his  house  a  private 
chapel,  in  which  he  used  to  pay  his  devotions 
to  the  goddess  who  represented  Providence 
among  the  heathens.  I  think  no  man  was  ever 
more  distinguished  by  the  deity  whom  he  blind- 
ly worshipped,  than  the  great  person  I  am 
speaking  of,  in  several  occurrences  of  his  life, 
but  particularly  in  the  following  one  which  I 
shall  relate  out  of  Plutarch. 

Three  persons  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  Timoleon,  as  he  was  offering  up 
his  devotions  in  a  certain  temple.  In  order  to 
it,  they  took  their .  several  stands  in  the  most 
eonvenient  places  for  their  purpose.  As  they 
were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  their 
design  in  execution,  a  stranger  liaving  observed 
one  of  the  conspirators,  fell  upon  him  and  slew 
him.  Upon  which,  the  other  two,  thinking 
their  plot  had  been  discovered,  threw  them- 
selves at  Timoleon*8  feet,  and  confessed  the 
whole  matter.  This  stranger,  upon  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  have  understood  nothing  of 
the  intended  assassination ;  hut  having  several 
years  before  had  a  brother  killed  by  tlie  con- 
spirator, whom  he  here  put  to  death,  and  having 
till  now  sought  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of 
revenge,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer  in 
the  temple,  who  had  planted  himself  there  for 
the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Plutarch  cannot 
forbear  on  this  occasion,  speaking  with  a  kind 
of  rapture  on  the  schemes  of  Providence  ;  which, 
in  this  particular,  had  so  contrived  it,  that  the 
stranger  should,  for  so  great  a  space  of  time, 
be  debarred  the  means  of  doing  justice  to  his 
brother,  until  by  the  same  blow  that  revenged 
the  death  of  one  innocent  man,  he  preserved 
the  life  of  another. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  wonder  that  a 
man  of  Timoleon's  religion,  should  have  his  in- 
trepidity and  firmness  of  mind;  or  that  he 
should  be  distinguished  by  such  a  deliverance 
as  I  have  here  related.  OZT 
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Pen.  Pro!,  ver.  10. 
Dryden. 


I  AM  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  my  lion 
has  given  such  universal  content  to  all  that  have 
seen  him.  He  has  had  a  greater  number  of 
visitants  than  any  of  his  brotherhood  in  the 
tower.  I  this  morning  examined  his  maw, 
-where  among  much  other  food  I  found  the  fbl. 
lowing  delicious  morsels.  » 

•  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esquir^, 

*  Mr.  Guardian, — I  am  a  daily  peruser  of 
your  papers.  I  have  read  over  and  over  your 
discourse  concerning  the  tucker;  as  likewise 
your  paper  of  Thursday  the  sixteenth  instaot,  in 
vrhich  you  say  it  is  your  intention  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  every  part  of  the  female  sex, 
and  to  regulate  them  from  head  to  foot    Nofi^ 

X 


sir,  being  by  profession  a  mantua«maker,  who 
am  employed  by  the  most  fashionaMc  ladies 
about  town,  I  am  admitted  to  them  freely  at  all 
hours ;  and  seeing  them  both  drest  and  undrest, 
I  think  there  is  no  person  better  qualified  than 
myself  to  serve  you  (if  your  honour  pleases)  in 
the  nature  of  a  lioness.  I  am  hi  the  whole  se- 
cret of  their  fasiiion ;  i^  if^ou  think  fit  to  en- 
tertain  me  in  this  charartcr,  I  will  have  a  con. 
stant  watch  over  them,  and  doubt  ndt  1  shall 
send  you  from  time  to  time  such  private  Intel- 
ligence,  as  you  will  find  of  use  to  you  in  your 
future  papers. 

'Sir,  this  being  p.  new  proposal,  I  hope  you 
will  not  let  me  loai^'the  benefit  of  it ;  but  that 
you  will  first  hear  me  roar  before  you  tspat  with 
any  body  else.  As  a  samjlie  of  my  intended 
Services,  I  give  you  this  timely  notia(|of  an  im- 
provement you  will  shortly  see  in  tlw  exposing 
of  the  female  chest,  which,  in  defiance  of  your 
gravity,  is  going  to  be  uncovered  yet  more  and 
more  ;  so  that,  to  tell  you  truly,  Mr.  Ironside,  I 
am  in  some  fear  lest  my  profession  should  in  a 
little  time  become  wholly  unnecessary.  .  I  must 
here  explain  to  you  a  small  covering,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  or  rather  an  ornament  for  the  neck, 
which  you  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of.  This 
consists  of  a  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  fine 
ruffied  linen,  which  runs  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  stays  before,  and  crosses  the  breasts, 
without  rising  to  the  shoulders  ;  and  being,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  the  tucker  yet  kept  in  use,  is 
therefore,  by  a  particular  namO,  called  the  mo. 
dcsty-piece.  Now  sir,  what  I  have  to  commu. 
nicate  to  you  01  present  is,  that  at  a  late  meet, 
ing  of  the  stripping  ladies,  in  which  were  pre> 
sent  several  eminent  toasts  and  beauties,  it  was 
resolved  for  the  future  to  lay  the  modesty -piece 
wholly  aside.  It  is  intended  atllie  same  time 
to  lower  the  stays  considerably  bcfor^,  and  no- 
thing but  the  unsettled. weather  has  hindered 
this  dp.sign  from  being  already  put  in  execution. 
Some  few  indeed  objected  to  this  last  improve-, 
ment,  but  were  overruled  by  the  rest,  who  al- 
leged it  was  their  intention,  as  tlicy  ingeniously 
expressed  it,  to  level  their  breast-works  entirely, 
and  to  trust  to  no  defence  but  their  own  virtue. 
I  am  sir,  (if  you  please)  your  secret  servant, 

•  LEONILLA  FIGLEAF.' 

'  Dear  Sir,^As  by  name,  and  duty  bound,  I  « 
yesterday  brought  in  a  prey  of  paper  for  my  pa« 
tron*s  dinner ;  but  by  the  forwardness  of  his 
paws,  he  seemed  ready  to  put  it  into  his  own 
mouth,  which  does  not  enojigh  resemble  its  pro. 
totypes^  whose  throats  are  open  sepulchres.  I 
assure  you,  sir,  unless  he  gapes  wider  he  will 
sooner  be  felt  than  heard.  WitncA  my  hand, 

*  JJiCKALL,' 

•  To  Nestor  Ironside,  Etfuire, 

*  Sage  Nestor, — Lions  being  esteemed  by  na- 
turalists the  most  generous  of  beasts,  the  noble 
and  majestic  appearance  they  make  in  poetry, 
wherein  they  so  often  represent  the  hero  him-, 
self,  made  me  always  think  that  name  very  iHi 
applied  to  a  profligate  set  of  men,  at  present  go. 
ing  about  seeking  whom  to  devour ;  and  though 
I  cannot  but  acquicsco  in  your  account  of  mo 
derivation  of  that  title  to  them,  it  is  with  great 
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ntiBfkction  I  hear  you  are  about  to  reatoro  them 
to  their  former  dignity,  by  producing  one  of  that 
species  so  public  spirited,  as  to  roar  for  refbrma- 
tioM  of  mannerB.  **  I  will  roar,**  says  the  clowa 
in  Shakspeare,  *^  that  it  will  do  any  man*B  heart 
good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make 
file  duke  say.  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar 
again.**  Such  Buccessf'and  such  applause,  1  do 
not  question  htit  your  lion  will  meet  with,  whilst, 
like  th4  of  Sampson,  nis  strength  shall  bring 
forth  sweetness,  and  his  cntraus  abound  with 


*  At  the  same  time  that  I  congratulate  with 
the  republic  of  beasts  upon  tMa  honour  done  to 
their  king,  I  must  condole  i^th  us  poor  mortals, 
who  by  distance  of  place  are  rendered  incapable 
of  paying  our  respects  to  him,  with  the  same 
assiduity  km  those  who  are  ushered  into  his  pre- 
sence by  the  discreet  Mr.  Button.  Upon  this 
account,  Mr.  Ironside,  I  am  become  a  suitor  to 
you,  to  constitute  an  outridiug  lion ;  or,  if  you 
please,  a  jackall  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit 
our  homage  in  a  more 'particular  manner  than 
is  hitherto  provided.  As  it  is,  our  tenders  of 
duty  every  now  and  then  miscarry  by  the  way ; 
at  least  the  natural  self-love 'that  makes  us  un- 
willing to  think  any  thing  that  comes  from  us 
worthy  of  contempt,  inclines  us  to  believe  so. 
Methinks  it  were  likewise  necessary  to  specify, 
by  what  means  a  present  from  a  fair  hand  may 
reach  his  brindled  majesty ;  thd  place  of  his 
xesidence  being  very  unfit  for  a  lady's  personal 
appearance.  I  am  your  most  constant  reader, 
and  admirer,  *  N.  R.* 

*  Dear  Nestor, — ^It  is  a  well  known  proverb 
m  a  certaM  part  of  this  kingdom,  **  Love  me, 
love  my  dog  ;**  and  I  hope  yoU  will  take  it  as  a 
mark  of  my  P#pect  for  your  person,  that  I  here 
bring  a  hit  for  your  lion.'-k*** 

What  follows  being  secret  history,  it  will  be 
printed  in  other  papers;  wherein  the  lion  will 
publish  his  private  intelligence.  O* 
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— -  poetaram  veniet  maniis.  auiilio  que 

Sit  uiihi Hifr.  Lib.  1.  Sat  iv.  141. 

A  Imnd  of  poets  to  my  aid  I  *U  call. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  shows  the  want 
of  taste  and  discernment  in  a  writer  than  the 
decrying  of  any  author  in  gross ;  especially  of 
an  author  who  has  .been  the  admiration  of  mul- 
titudes,  and  that  too  in  several  ages  of  the  world. 
This  however  Is  the  general  practice  of  sll  illite- 
rate and  uniflstinguishing  critics.  Because  Ho- 
mer  and  Virgil  and  Sophocles  have  been  com- 
mended by  th^  learned  of  all  times,  every  scrib- 
bler who  lias  no  relish  of  their  beauties,  gives 
himself  an  air  of  rapture  when  he  speaks  of 
them.  But  as  he  praises  these  he  knows  not 
why,  there  are  others  whom  he  depreciates  with 
Ihe  same  vehemence,  and  upon  the  same  ac- 
count. We  may  see  afler  what  a  different  man- 
ner Strada  proceeds  in  his  judgment  on  the  La- 
tin  poets ;  for  I  intend  to  publish  in  this  paper 
•  continuation  of  that  prolusion  which  was  the 


subject  of  the  last  Thursday.  I  shall  tberalbn 
give  my  reader  a  short  account  in  prose  ofevsrj 
poem  which  was  produced  in  the  learned  assem- 
biy  there  described ;  and  if  he  is  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  works  of  those  ancient  aotfaor^ 
he  will  see  ^ith  how  much  judgment  every  sab. 
ject  is  adapted  to  the  poet  who  makes  use  of  it, 
and  with  how  much  delicacy  every  particular 
poet*s  way  of  writing  is  characterised  in  the 
censure  that  is  passed  upon  it.  Lucan*s  repre- 
sentative was  the  first  who  recited  before  that 
august  assembly.  As  Lucan  was  a  Spaniard, 
his  poem  does  honour  to  that  nation,  which  at 
the  same  time  makra  the  romantic  bravery  in 
the  hero  of  it  more  probable. 

Alphonso  was  the  governor  of  a  town  invested 
by  the  Moors.  During  the  bk>ckade  they  made 
his  only  son  their  prisoner,  whom  they  brought 
before  the  walls,  and  exposed  to  his  father's  sight, 
threateninfir  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  did  not 
immediately  give  up  the  town.  The  father  telk 
them  if  he  hjid  a  hundred  sons  he  would  rather 
see  them  all  perish,  than  do  an  ill  action,  or  be- 
tray his  country.  *  But,'  says  he,  *•  if  you  take 
a  pleasure  in  destroying  the  innocent,  you  may 
do  it  if  you  please :  Iwhold  a  sword  for  your 
purpose.*  Upon  which  he  threw  his  sword  from 
the  wall,  returned  to  his  palace,  and  was  abfe, 
at  such  a  juncture,  to  sit  down  to  the  repast 
vfhich  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  soon 
raised  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cries 
of  the  besieged.  Upon  returning  again  Ao  the 
walls,  he  saw  his  son  lying  in  the  pangs  of 
death ;  but  far  from  betraying  any  weakness  ai 
such  a  spectacle,  he  upbraids  his  friends  for 
their  sorrow,  and  returns  to  finish  his  repast 

Upon  the  recital  of  this  story,  which  is  ex- 
quisitely drawn  up  in  Lucan's  spirit  and  lan- 
guage, the  whole  assembly  declared  their  opi- 
nion  of  Lucan  in  a  connised  murmur.  The 
poem  was  praised  or  censured  according  to  the 
prejudices  which  every  one  had  conceived  in 
favour  or  disadvantage  of  the  author.  Those 
were  so  very  great,  that  some  bad  i^ced  him, 
in  their  opinions,  above  the  highest,  and  others 
beneath  the  lowest  of  the  Latin  poets.  Most  at 
them,  however,  agreed,  that  Lucan's  genius  was 
wonderfully  great,  but  at  the  same  time  loo 
haughty  and  headstrong  to  be  governed  by  art, 
and  that  his  style  was  like  his  genius,  learned, 
bold,  and  lively,  but  withal  too  tragical  and  bliB. 
taring.  In  a  word,  that  he  chose  rather  a  great 
than  a  just  reputation ;  to  which  they  added, 
that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  poets  who  de- 
viated ttom  the  purity  of  the  Roman  language. 

The  representative  of  Lucretius  told  the  as. 
sembly,  that  they  should  soon  be  sensible  of  the 
difference  between  a  poet  who  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  a  stranger  who  had  been  adopted 
into  it :  af^r  which  he  entered  upon  his  subje^ 
which  I  fini  exhibited  to  my  hand  in  a  epecu 
lation  of  one  of  my  predecessors.* 

Strada,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  gives  an 
account  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between 
two  friends,  by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadatgne, 
which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  tooebed 
two^veral  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so 
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touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never 
so  great  a  distance,  moved  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  as,  that  two 
friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of 
these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscrib- 
ing it  with  the  four^nd-twenty  letters,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  arc  marked 
apon  the  ordinary  dial-plate*  Then  they  fixed 
one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  these  plates  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  could  move  round  without  im- 
pediment, so  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters. .  Upon  their  separating  from  one 
another  into  distant  countries,  they  agreed  to 
withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their  clo- 
sets at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  con- 
verse with  one  another  by  means  of  this  their 
invention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  some 
hundred  miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
immediately  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  dial-plate. 
If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his 
friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that 
&>rtAed  the  words  which  he  had  occasion  for, 
making,  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word 
or  sentence  to  avoid  conflision.  The  friend,  in 
the  mean  while,  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle 
moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which  that  of 
his  correspondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means 
they  talked  together  acrosr  a  whole  continent, 
and  conveyed  their  thoughte  to  one  another  in  an 
instant  over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or  deserts. 

The  whole  audience  were  pleased  with  the 
artifiee  of  the  poet  who  represented  Lucretius, 
observing  very  well  how  he  had  laid  asleep 
their  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  his  style  in 
some  verses,  and  to  the  want  of  harmony  in 
others,  by  fixing  their  minds  to  the  novelty  of 
his  subject,  and  to  the  experiment  which  he  re- 
lated. Without  such  an  artifice  they  were  of 
opinion  that  nothing  would  have  sounded  more 
harsh  than  Lucretius's  diction  and  numbers. 
But  it  was  plain  that  the  more  learned  part  of 
the  assembly  were  quite  of  another  mind. 
These  allowed  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Lucre- 
tius, above  all  other  poete,  to  be  always  doing 
or  teaching  something,  that  no  other  style 
was  so  proper  to  teach  in,  or  gave  a  greater 
pleasure  to  those  who  had  a  true  relish  for 
the  Roman  tongue.  They  added  further,  that 
if  Lucretius  had  not  been  embarrassed  with 
the  difficulty  of  his  matter,  and  a  little  led  away 
by  an  affectation  of  antiquity,  there  could  not 
havd  been  any  thing  more  perfect  than  his 
poem. 

Claudian  succeeded  Lucretius,  having  chosen 
for  his  subject  the  famous  contest  between  the 
nightingale  and  the  lutanist,  which  every  one 
is  acquainted  with,  especially  since  Mr.  Philips 
has  so  finely  improved  that  hint  in  one  of  his 
pastorals.  * 

He  had  no  sooner  finished  but  tfes  assembly 
rung  with  acclamations  made  in  his  praise. 
His  first  beauty,  which  every  one  owned,  was 
the  great  clearness  and  perspicuity  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  plan  of  his  poem.  Others  were 
wonderfully  charmed  with  the  smoothness  of 
his  verse  and  the  flowing  of  his  numbsfs,  in 
which  there  were  none  of  those  elisions  and 
cuttings  off  so  fVeqaent  in  the  works  of  other 
poets.    There  were  several,  however,  of  a  mire 


refined  judgment,  who  ridiculed  that  infusion 
of  foreign  phrases  with  which  he  had  corrupted 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  spoke  with  contempt  of 
the  equability  of  his  numbers,  that  cloyed  and 
satiated  the  ear  fi>r  want  of  variety :  to  which 
they  likewise  added,  a  frequent  and  unseason- 
able affectation  of  appearing  sonorous  and  sub- 
lime. *  ' 

The  sequel  of  this  prolusion  shall  be  the  work 
of  another  day.  (D* 
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—Nothing^  lovefter  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  stuA$  household  good. 

And  good  works  in  her  busbnnd  to  promote. 

Miiton. 
A  BIT  FOR  THE  LION. 

*  Sia, — As  soon  as  you  have  set  up  your  nni- 
corn,  there  is  no  question  but  the  ladies  will 
make  him  push  very  furiously  at  the  men ;  for 
which  reason  I  think  it  is  good  to  be  beforehand 
with  them,  and  make  the  lion  roar  aloud  at  fe- 
male irregularities.  Among  these,  I  wonder 
how  their  gaming  has  so  long  escaped  your 
notice.  You  who  converse  wim  the  sober  fa. 
mily  of  the  Lizards,  are  perhaps  a  stranger  to 
these  viragos ;  but  what  would  you  say,  should 
you  see  the  Sparkler  shaking  her  elbow  for  a 
whole 'night  together,  and  thumping  the  table 
with  a  dice-box  7  Or  how  would  you  like  to 
hear  the  good  widow  lady  herself  returning  to 
her  house  at  midnight,  and  alarming  the  whole 
street  with  s  mqet  enormous  rap,,  afler  having 
sat  up  until  that  time  at  crimp  or  ombre  ?  Sir, 
1  am  the  husband  of  one  of  these  fiipiale  game- 
sters, and  a  great  loser  by  it,  both  in  my  rest 
and  my  pockeL  As  my  wife  re^is  your  papers, 
one  upon  this  subjeq^  might  be  of  use  both  to 
her  and  your  humble  servant* 

0 

I  should  ill  deserve  the  name  of  Guardian, 
did  I  not  caution  all  my  fair  wards  against  a 
practice  which,  when  it  rims  to  excess,  is  the 
most  shameful,  but  one,  that  the  female  world 
can  fall  into.  The  ill  consequences  of  it  are 
more  than  can  be  contained  in  this  paper. 
However,  that  I  may  proceed  in  method,  1  shall 
consider  them  ;  first,  as  they  relate  to  the  mind ; 
secondly,  as  they  relate  to  the  body. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female 
gamester,  we  should  see  it  full  of  nothing  but 
trumps  and  mattadores.  Her  slumbers  are 
haunted  with  kings,  queens,  and  knaves.  The 
day  lies  heavy  upon  her  until  the  play  season 
returns,  when,  for  half  a  dozen  hours  together, 
all  her  faculties  are  employed  imehufiBing,  cut- 
Unfi^,  dealing,  and  sorting  out  a  pack  of  cards, 
and  no  ideas  to  be  discovered  in  a  soul  which 
calls  iteelf  rational,  excepting  little  square 
figures  of  painted  and  spotted  paper.  Was  the 
understanding,  that  divine  part  in  our  compo- 
sition,  given  for  such  a  tise  ?  Is  it  thus  tnat 
we  improve  the  greatest  talent  human  nature  is 
endowed  with  7  What  would  a  superior  being 
think  were  he  shown  this  intelleotual  faculty  m 
a  female  gamester,  and  at  the  same  time  told, 
that  it  was  by  this  she  was  distinguished  from 
brutes,  and  idlied  to  angels  7 
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When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imagina- 
tions with  pipe  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder 
at  the  etory  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  new-born 
child  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Their  passions  suffer  no  less  by  this  practice 
than  their  understandings  and  imaginations. 
What  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  anger,  sorrow  and 
discontent,  break  out  all  at  once  in  a  fair  assem- 
bly upon  so  noble  an  occasion  as  that  of  turning 
up  a  card  \  Who  can  consider,  without  a  secret 
indignation  tliat  all  those  affections  of  the  mind 
which  should  bo  consecrated  to  their  children, 
husbands,  and  parents,  are  Urns  vilely  prosti- 
tuted  and  thrown  away  upon  a  hand  at  loo ! 
For  my  own  part,  I<cannot  but  be  grieved  when 
I  see  a  fine  woman  fretting  and  bleeding  in- 
wardly from  such  trivial  motives ;  when  I  be- 
hold the  face  of  an  angel  agitated  and  discom- 
posed by  the  heart  of  a  fury.    . 

Our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  they 
naturally  give  themselves  up  to  every  diversion 
which  they  are  much  accustomed  to ;  and  we 
always  find  that  play,  when  followed  with  assi- 
duity, engrosses  the  whole  woman.  She  quickly 
grows  uneasy  in  her  own  family,  takes  but  lit- 
tle pleasure  in  all  the  domestic  innocent  endear- 
ments of  life,  and  grows  more  fond  of  Pam, 
than  of  her  husband*  "^ly  friend  Theophrastus, 
the  best  of  husbands  and  of  fathers,  has  ofltcn 
complained  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of  the 
late  hours  he  is  forced  to  keep  if  he  would  enjoy 
his  wife's  conversation.  *  Wlien  she  returns  to 
me  wiUi  joy  in  her  face,  it  does  not  arise,*  says 
he,  •  from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from 
the  good  luck  she  has  had  at  cards.  On  the 
contrary,'  says  he,  *  if  she  has  been  a  loser,  I 
am  doubly  #  sufferer  by  it.  She  comes  home 
out  of  humour,  is  angry  with  every  body,  dis- 
pleased with  all  I  can  do  or  say,  and  in  reality 
for  no  other  reason,  but  l^cause  site  has  been 
throwing  away  my  estate.'  What  charming 
bed-fellows  and  companions  for  life  are  men 
likely  to  meet  with,  that  choose  their  wives  out 
of  such  women  of  vo^ruo  and  fashion  !  What  a 
race  of  worthies,  what  patriots,  wliat  heroes, 
must  we  expect  from  mothers  of  this  make ! 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  ill 
consequences  which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies 
of  our  female  adventurers.  It  is  so  ordered  that 
almost  every  thing  which  corrupts  the  soul  de- 
cays the  body.  The  beauties  of  the  face  and 
mind  are  generally  destroyed  by  the  same 
means.  This  consideration  should  have  a  par- 
ticular weight  with  the  female  world,  who  were 
designed  to  please  the  eye  and  attract  the  re- 
gards  of  the  other  half  of  the  specio6.  Now 
there  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like 
the  vigils  of  the  card-table,  and  those  cutting 
passions  which  naturally  attend  them.  Hollow 
eyes,  haggard  looks,  and^  pale  complexions,  are 
the  natural  indications  of  a  f<vnale  gamester. 
Her  morning  sleeps  are  not  able  to  repair  her 
midnight  watchings.  I  have  known  a  woman 
carried  off  half  dead  from  bassettc ;  and  have 
many  a  time  grieved  to  see  a  person  of  quality 
gliding  by  m&  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  looking  like  a  specti;e  amidst  a 
glare  of  flambeaux.  In  short,  I  never  knew  a 
thorough-paced  female  gamester  hold  her  beauty 
two  winters  togetlier. 


But  there  is  still  another  case  in  which  tlie 
body  is  more  endangered  than  in  the  fimnen 
All  play-debts  must  be  paid  in  specie,  or  by  an 
equivalent  The  man  that  plays  beyood  his 
income  pawns  his  estate ;  the  woman  most  find 
out  something  else  to  mortgage  When  her  pin- 
money  is  gone.  The  husband  has  his  lan^  to 
dispose  of,  the  wife  her  person.  Now  when 
the  female  body  is  once  dipped^  if  the  creditor 
be  very  importunate,  I  leave  my  reader  to  con. 
sider  the  consequences.  {LT 
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Hinc  cxaudiri  gemitus,  iracquc  Iconura. 

yirg.  J5n.  vii.1& 

Hence  to  our  ear  tbe  roar  of  lions  came 
ROAKINGS  OP  THE  LIOX. 

9 

'Old  Nestor, — Ever  since  the  first  noiiee 
you  gave  of  the  erection  of  that  uscfnl  monu- 
ment of  yours  in  Button's  coiiec-house,  I  have 
had  a  restless  ambition  to  imitate  the  renowned 
London  prentice,  and  boldly  venture  my  hand 
down  the  throat  of  your  lion.  The  subject  of 
this  letter  is  a  relation  of  a  club  whereof  I  am 
member,  and  which  has  made  a  considerable 
noise  of  late.  I  mean  the  Silent  Club.  The 
year  of  our  institution  is  lf)!)4,  the  number  of 
members  twelve,  and  the  place  of  our  meeting 
is  Dumb's-allcy,  in  Holborn.  We  look  upon 
ourselves  as  the  relics  of  the  old  Pythagoreans 
and  have  this  maxim  In  common  with  them, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  design,  that 
"  Talking  spoils  company*"  The  president  of 
our  society  is  one  who  was  twrn  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  owes  that  blessing  to  nature,  which,  in  the 
rest  of  us,  is  owing  to  industry  alone.  I  find 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  greater  part  of  us  aie 
married  men,  and  such  whose  wives  are  re- 
markably loud  at  home.  Hither  we  fly  for  re- 
fuge, and  enjoy  at  once  the  two  greatest  and 
most  valuable  blessings,  company  and  retire* 
ment.  When  that  eminent  relation  of  yonrs, 
the  Spectator,  published  his  weekly  papers,  and 
gave  us  that  remarkable  account  of  his  stksnce 
(for  you  must  know,  though  we  do  not  read,  yet 
we  inspect  all  such  useful  essays)  we  aeetned 
unanimous  to  invite  him  to  partake  our  secrecy, 
btit  it  was  unluckily  objected,  that  he  had  juft 
then  published  a  discourse  of  his  at  his  own 
club,  and  had  not  arrived  to  that  happy  inacti* 
vity  of  the  tongue,  which  we  expected  from  a 
man  of  his  understanding.  You  will  wonder, 
perhaps,  how  we  managed  this  debate  ;  bat  it 
will  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  I  tell  ycHi 
that  our  fingers  are  as  nimble,  and  as  in&llibk 
interpreters  of  our  thoughts,  as  other  men's 
tongues  arc  ;  yet  even  this  mechanic  eloquence 
is  only  allowed  upon  the  weigfhtiest  occasitms. 
We  admire  the  wise  institutions  of  the  Turks, 
and  other  eastern  nations,  where  all  commands 
are  performed  by  officious  mutes ;  and  we  won- 
der that  the  polite  courts  of  Christendom  should 
00010*^0  far  short  of  the  majesty  of  barbarians;. 
Ben  Jonson  has  gained  an  eternal  reputatioa 
among  us  by  his  play  called  the  Silent  Woman. 
Every  member  here  is  another  Morose  while 
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the  club  ifl  Bitting,  but  at  home  may  talk  as 
much  and  as  last  as  his  familyoccasions  require, 
without  breach  of  statute.    The  advantages  we 
find  from  this  quaker-like  assembly  are  many. 
We  consider,  that  the  understanding  of  man  is 
liable  to  mistakes,  and  his  will  fond  of  contra- 
dictions ;  that  disputes  which  are  of  no  weight 
in  themselves,  arc  oflcn  very  considerable  in 
their  efiects.    The  disase  of  the  tongue  is  the 
only  effectual  remedy  agaiqpt  these.     All  {>arty 
concerns,  all   private  scandal,  all  insults  over 
another  man*8  w6akQr  reasons,  must  there  be 
lost  where  no  disputes  arise.     Another  advan- 
tage which  follows  from  tJie    nst  (and  which 
is  very  rarely  to  bo  mot  wi'h)  is,  that  we  are 
all  upon  the  same  levo!  in  conversation.  A  wag 
of  my  acquaintance  used  to  add  a  third,  viz  : 
that  if  ever  we  do  debate,  we  are  sure  to  have 
all  our  arguments  at  our  fingers*  ends.    Of  all 
Lenginus*s  remarks,  we  are  most  eipamoured 
with  that  excellent  passage,  where   he  men- 
tions Ajax^s  silence  as  one  of  the  noblest  in- 
stances of  the  sublime ;  and  (if  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  free   with  a  namesake  of  yours)   I 
•hoald  think  that  the  everlasting  story-teller, 
Nestor,  had  he  been  likened  to  the  ass  instead 
of  our  hero,  he  had  suffered  less  by  the  com- 
parison* 

'  I  have  already  described  the  practice  and 
sentiments  of  this  society,  and  shall  but  barely 
mention  the  report  of  the  neighbourhood,  that 
we  are  not  only  as  mute  as  fishes,  but  that  we 
drink  like  fishes  too ;  that  we  are  like  the  Welsh- 
man's owl,  though  we  do  not  sing,  we  pay  it  off 
'with  thinking.   Others  take  us  for  an  assembly 
of  disaffected  persons;  nay,  their  zeal  to  the  go- 
vernment has  carried  them  so  far  as  to  send, 
last  week,  a  party  of  constables  to  surprise  us. 
You  may  easily  imagine  how  exactly  we  repre- 
sented the  Roman  senators  of  old,  sitting  with 
majestic  silence,  and  undaunted  at  the  approach 
of  an  army  of  Gauls.   If  you  approve  of  our  un- 
dertaking, you  need  not  declare  it  to  the  world ; 
your  silence  shall  be  interpreted  as  consent  given 
to  the  honourable  body  of  mutes,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  your  humble  servant,     NED  MUM. 

^  P.  S.    We  have  had  but  one  word  spoken 
flince  the  foundation,  for  which  the  member  was 
expelled  by  th^  old  Roman  custom  of  bending 
back  the  thumb.  Tie  had  just  received  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  and  being  too  impa- 
tient to  communicate  his  joy,  was  unfortunately 
betrayed  into  a  lapsus  lingua.  We  acted  on  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Manlius,  and  though 
we  approved  of  the  cause  of  his  error  as  just, 
-WB  condemned  the  eSec\,  as  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  bis  duty.*  , 

I  never  could  have  thought  a  dumb  man  would 
have  roared  so  well  out  of  my  lion's  mouth.  My 
next  pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakspeare's  lion 
In  PyramuB  and  Thisbe,  roars  as  it  were  any 
nightingale. 

•  July  28, 1713. 

*  Mr.  Ironside, — I  was  afraid  at  first  you 
were  only  in  jest,  and  had  a  mind  to  expose  our 
nakedness  fi>r  the  diversion  of  the  town ;  but 
Bince  I  see  that  you  are  in  good  earnest,  and 
have  infallibility  c^  your  side,  I  cannot  forbeaf 


returning  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  care  you 
take  of  us,  having  a  friend  who  has  promised 
me  to  give  my  letters  to  the  lion,  until  we  can 
communicate  our  thoughts  to  you  through  our 
own  proper  vehicle.  Now  you  must  know,  dear 
sir,  that  if  you  do  not  take  care  to  suppress  this 
exorbitant  growth  of  the  female  chest,  all  that 
is  left  of  my  waist  must  inevitably  perish.  It  is 
at  this  timo  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
by  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck. 
But  if  the  stripping  dc^ign,  mentioAed  by  Mrs. 
Figleaf  yesterday,  should  take  effect,  sir,  I  dread 
to  think  what  it  will  come  to.  In  short,  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  my  girdle  and  all  must  go.  This 
is  the  naked  truth  of  the  matter.  Have  pity  on 
me  then,  my  dear  Guardian,  and  preserve  me 
from  being  so  inhumanly  exposed.  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  fbllow  your  precepts  as  much  as  a 
young  woman  can,  who  will  live  in  the  world 
without  being  laughed  at  I  have  no  hooped 
petticoat,  and  when  I  am  a  matron  will  wear 
broad  tuckers  whether  you  succeed  or  no.  If 
the  fiying  project  takes,  I  intend  to  be  the  last 
in  wings,  being  resolved  in  every  thing  to  be- 
have myself  as  beoomes  .your  ^most  obedient 
ward.»  OJ* 
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Nee  magis  expressi  vultus  per  nhcnca  si^na. 

•  //or.  Lib.2.Ep.  i.248. 

IMITATED. 
Not  with  such  majesty,  such  boH  roliof, 
The  forms  nujrnst.  04'  king,  or  conqu'riug  chief, 
E'er  riwell'd  on  marble.  Popt. 

That  I  may  get  out  of  debt  with  the  public 
as  fast  as  I  can,  I  shall  here  give  them  the  re- 
maining  part  of  Strada^s  criticism  on  the  Latin 
heroic  poets.  My  readers  may  see  the  whole 
work  in  the  tliree  papers  numbered  115,  119, 
122.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  authors 
themselves  cannot  but  be  plt^ased  to  see  them  so 
justly  represented;  and  as  for  those  who  have 
never  perused  the  originals,  they  may  form  a 
judgment  of  them  from  such  accurate  and  en- 
tertaining copies.  The  whole  pi^ce  will  show 
at  least  how  a  man  of  genius  (and  none  else 
should  call  himself  a  critic)  can  make  the  driest 
art  a  pleasing  amusement. 

The  Sequel  of  Strada's  Prolusion. 

The  poet  who  personated  Ovid,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  chryso-magnct,  or  of  the  loadstone 
which  attracts  gold,  afler  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  loadstone  attracts  iron.  The  au- 
thor,  that  he  might  express  Ovid's  way  of 
tUnking,  derives  this  virtue  to  the  chryso-mag- 
net  from  a  poetical  metamorphosis. 

*  As  I  was  sitting  by  a  well,*  says  he,  *  when 
I  was  a  boy,  my^ing  dropped  into  it,  when  im- 
mediately my  father  fastening  a  certain  stone 
to  the  end  of  a  line,  let  it  down  into  the  well 
It  no  sooner  touched  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but  the  ri^g  leaped  up  from  the, bottom,  and 
clung  to  it  m  such  a  manner,  that  he  drew  it. 
out  like  a  fish.  -  My  father,  seeing  me  wonder 
a^  the  experiment,  gave  me  the  folIo?|ing  ac- 
count of  it:  When  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  went 
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about  the  world  to  repair  mankind J)y  throwing^ 
stones  over  their  heads,  the  men  wno  rose  from 
them  differed  in  their  inclinations  according  to 
the  places  on  which  the  stones  fell.  Those 
which  fell  in  the  fields  became  ploughmen  and 
shepherds.  Those  which  fell  into  the  water  pro. 
duced  sailors  and  fishermen.  Those  that  fell 
among  the  woods  and  forests  gave  birth  to 
huntsmen.  Among  the  rest  there  were  several 
that  fell  upon  mountains  that  had  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  in  them.  This  last  race  of  men  im- 
mediately betook  themselves  to  the  search  of 
these  precious  metals;  but  nature  being  dis. 
pleased  to  see  herself  ransacked,  withdrew  these 
her  treasures  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  avarice  of  man,  however,  persisted  in  its 
former  pursuits,  and  ransacked  her  inmost  bow- 
els in  quest  of  the  riches  which  they  contained. 
Nature  seeing  herself  thus  plundered  by  a 
swarm  of  miners,  was  so  highly  incensed,  that 
she  shook  the  whole  place  with  an  earthquake, 
and  buried  the  men  under  their  own  works. 
The  Stygian  flames  which  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  deep  mines,  broke  out  at  the 
same  .time  with  gieat  fiiry,  burning  up  the 
whole  mass  of  human  limbs  and  earth,  until 
they  were  hardened  and  baked  into  stone.  The 
human  bodies  that  \vere  delving  in  iron  mines 
were  oonverttt  into  those  common  loadstones 
which  attract  that  metal.  Those  which  were 
in  search  of  gold  became  chryso-magnets,  and 
still  keep  their  forme>  avarice  in  their  present 
state  ^f  pMrifilction.* 

Ovid  had  no  sooner  given  over  speaking,  but 
the  assembly  pronounced  their  opinions  of  him. 
Several  were  so  taken  with  his  easy  way  of 
writing,  and  had  so  fornied  their  tastes  upon  it, 
that  they  had  no  relish  for  any  composition 
which  was  not  framed  in  the  Ovidian  manner. 
A  great  many,  howeve^,  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion ;  until  at  length  it  was  determined,  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  that  Ovid  highly  deserved 
the  name  of  a  witty  man,  but  that  his  language 
was  vulgar  and  trivial,  and  of  the  nature  of  those 
things  which  cost  no  labour  in  the  invention, 
but  are  ready  found  out  to  a  man*s  hand.  In 
the  last  plac%  they  all  agreed,  that  the  greatest 
objection  winch  lay  against  Ovid,  both  as  to  his 
life  and  writings,  was  his  having  too  much  wit, 
and  that  he  would  have  succeeded  better  in  both, 
had  he  rather  checked  than  indulged  it.  Statius 
stood  up  next,  with  a  swelling  and  haughty  air, 
and  ma!ide  the  following  story  the  subject  of  his 
poem. 

A  German  and  a  Portuguese,  when  Vienna 
vas  besieged,  having  had  frequent  contests  of 
rivalry,  were  preparing  for  a  single  duel,  when 
on  a  sudden  the  walls  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy.  Upon  this,  both  the  GernHin  and  Por- 
tuguese consented  to  sacrifice  Uieir  private  re- 
sentments to  the  public,  and^to  see  who  could 
signalize  himself  most  upon  the  common  foe. — 
Each  of  them  did  wonders  in  repelling  the  ene- 
my from  different  parts  of  the  wall.  The  Ger- 
man was  at  length  engaged  amidst  a  whole 
army  of  Tiilks,  until  his  lefl  arm,  that  held  the 
ihield,  was  unfortunately  lopued  off,  and  he 
himself  so  stunned  with  a  blow  lie  had  received, 
that'fal  fell  down  as  dead.  The  Portuguese, 
seeing  the  conditioii  of  lits  rival,  very  generously 


flew  to  his  succour,  dispersed  the  multitude  that 
were  gathered  about  him,  and  fought  over  him 
as  be  lay  upon  the  ground.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Grerman  recovered  from  his  trance,  and  rose  up 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  a  little 
after  had  his  right  arm,  which  held  his  sword, 
cut  off  by  the  blow  of  a  sabre.  He  would  have 
lost  his  life  at  the  same  time  by  a  spear  which 
was  aimed  at  his  back,  had  not  the  German  slain 
the  person  who  was  aiming  at  him.  These  two 
competitors  for  fame  having  received  such  mato- 
al  obligations,  now  fought  in  conjunction,  and  as 
the  one  was  only  able  to  manage  the  swcMid,  and 
the  other  a  shield,  made  up  but  one  warrior  be- 
twixt them.  The  Portuguese  covered  the  Gcr- 
man,  while  the  Grerman  dealt  destruction  upon 
the  enemy.  At  length,  finding  themselves  faint 
with  loss  of  blood,  and  resolving  to  perish  no- 
bly, they  advanced  to  the  most  shattered  part 
of  the  wall,  and  threw  themselves  down,  with 
a  huge  fragment  of  it,  upon  the  heads  of  the 
besiegers. 

When  Statius  ceased,  the  old  factions  imme* 
diately  broke  out  concerning  his  manner  of 
writing.  Some  gave  him  very  loud  acclama- 
tions, such  as  he  had  received  in  his  lift-time, 
declaring  him  the  only  man  who  had  written  in 
a  style  which  was  truly  heroical^  and  that  be 
was  above  all  others  in  his  fame  as  well  as  in 
his  diction.  Others  censured  him  as  one  wl» 
went  beyond  all  bounds  in  his  images  and  ex- 
pressions, laughing  at  the  cruelty  of  his  ooncep- 
tions,  the  rumbling  of  his  numbers,  and  the 
dreadful  pomp  and  bombast  of  his -eVpressioos. 
There  were,  however,  a  few  select  judges,  who 
moderated  between  both  these  extremes,  and 
pronounced  upon  Statius,  that  there  appeared  in 
his  style  much  poetical  heat  and  fire,  but  withal 
so  much  smoke  as  sullied  the  brightness  of  it. 
That  there  was  a  majesty  in  his  verse,  but  that 
it  was  the  majesty  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  of  a 
king.  That  he  was  often  towering  among  the 
clouds,  but  often  met  with  the  fate  of  Icarus.  In  a 
word,  that  Statius  was  among  the  poets,  what 
Alexander  the  Great  is  among  heroes,  a  man 
of  great  virtues  and  of  great  faults. 

Virgil  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  whs 
produced  hi mself  upon  this  •  occasion.  His  sah. 
ject  was  the  story  of  TheuUUa,  which  being  so 
near  that  of  Judith  in  all  its  circumstances,  and 
at  the  same  time  translated  by  a  very  ingenioas 
gentleman  in  one  of  Mr.  Dryden*s  Misoeilaniea, 
I  shall  here  give  no  further  account  of  iL  When 
he  had  done,  die  whole  assembly  declared  the 
works  of  this  great  poet  a  subject  rather  lor 
their  admiration  than  for  their  applause,  and 
that  if  any  thing  was  wanting  in  VirgiPs  poetry, 
it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  deficiency  in  the  art 
itself,  and  not  in  the  genius  of  this  great  man. 
There  were,  however,  some  envious  murmors 
and  detractions  heard  among  the  crowd,  as  If 
there  were  very  frequently  verses  in  him  whieh 
flagged  or  wanted  spirit,  and  were  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  faultless  than  beautiful.  But 
these  injudicious  censures  were  heard  with  a 
general  indignation. 

I  need  not  observe  to  my  learned  reader,  that 
the  foregoing  story  of  the  Grerman  and  Porta. 
guese  is  almost  the  same  in  every  particular 
with  that  of  the  two  rival  soldiers  in  ~ 
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This  protaakni  end*  with  the 
in  Italian  poet,  fM  of  tha 

put  ofmoduD  poetry.  H 


No.  123.]  Saturiay.  Aitgusl  1,  1713. 

Htcnuruiabeneueno. 

Nil  couKin  aibi ihr.  Ub.  1.  Ef.  i.  tO. 

IMITATED. 
True.  CDnKiofu  bnncHirii  lofc«l  noiJn; 
Be  ihii  Uiy  icreen,  and  Uiu  ihy  wall  of  biua. 

Thui  are  a  sort  or  knighta  .errant  ia  the 
wnrld,  who,  quite  conlrarj  to  those  in  romaoce, 
•re  perpetuulj  Mekiug  adveaturea  to  bring 
rirgioe  into  tfistreo,  and  lo  ruin  innocence. 
When  men  of  rank  and  ti^aie  pas*  away  [heir 
lives  in  theee  criminal  pursuiU  and  practices, 
they  ought -to  omsidei  tbat  thay  rsailer  them- 
■alves  more  vile  and  despicable  than  any  inno- 
.  cent  man  can  be,  wbaleTer  low  station  his  for- 
tune or  birth  have  plocsd  bim  in.  Title  and 
anceatry  render  a  pwd  man  more  iUustrious, 
bat  an  lU  one  more  conlsmplible. 

An^planu  Lhre  ID  itK  hiivil  poinl  oriljthl, 
To  moke  Iby  viniien.  or  Iby  fiulli  coiiipicuauii 

I  hare  otlen  wondered  that  thoe  defloui 
of  innocence,  though  dead  to  til  the  sentiments 
of  virtue  and  honour,  ore  not  restrained  by  com- 
passion  and  humanity.  To  bring  sorrow,  con- 
fbfion,  and  infamy,  into  a  &inily,  to  wound  the 
heart  ofa  tender  parent,  and  stain  tha  lite  of  a  poor 
dslnded  young  woman  with  a  diihonour  that 
coo  never  be  wiped  off,  are  circumatances,  one 
would  think,  sufficient  to  check  the  most  violent 
paasion  in  a  heart  which  hai  the  least  tincture 
of  pity  and  good-nature.  Would  any  one  pur- 
chase the  gralihcation  of  a  moment  at  so  dear 
>  rate,  and  entail  a  lasting  tniserj  on  others,  for 
Bach  a  tranRisnt  satiaraction  to  himselr;  nay, 
for  1  satiifaclicn  that  in  sure,  at  some  time  or 
other,  to  be  IbUowed  with  remorse  ?  I  am  led 
to  the  subject  by  two  letters  which  came  talelj 
to  my  hands.  The  laet  of  them  ia,  it  seems,  the 
Oopy  of  one  sent  by  a  mother  lo  one  who  had 
■baaed  her  daughter  ;  and  though  I  cannot  jus. 
tifj  her  sentiments  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  they 
■re  such  as  mi|fhl  arise  in  a  mind  which  had  not 
j«l  recovered  its  temper  after  so  great  a  provo- 
cation. 1  present  tha  reader  with  it  as  I  re. 
ceived  it.  because  I  think  It  gives  a  lively  idoa 
of  the  affliction  of  which  ■  &nd  parent  suffers 
on  such  an  occasion. 

■ rtura,  July,  1713. 

•Sii,— The  other  day  1  went  into  the  house 
of  one  of  my  tcnanto,  whose  wife  was  formerly 
■.  servant  in  our  family,  and'(by  my  grandma. 
ther's  kindneesl  had  her  education  with  my 
mother  from  her  infancy ;  so  that  she  is  of  a 
spirit  and  uudenrtanding  greatly  saperior  to 
those  of  her  own  rank.  I  found  the  poor  wo- 
man in  the  utmost  disorder  of  mind  aod  attire, 
drowned  in  tears,  and  redaced  to  a  condition 
that  looked  rather  like  stupidity  than  grief.  She 
J  leaned  upon  ber  arm  over  a  table,  on  which  lay 


a  letter  fblded  up  and  directed  to  a  certain  iw- 
bleman  veiy  foinous  in  oar  parts  for  low  to. 
trigue,  or  (in  plainer  words)  for  debauching 
country  girls;  in  which  number  is  the  unfortu- 
nate daughter  of  my  poor  Iflnant,  as  I  laarn 
from  the  following  letter  written  by  her  mother, 
1  have  sent  you  hero  ■  copy  of  it,  which,  made 
public  in  your  paper,  maj  perhaps  fumieli  use- 
ful rcBeclions  to  many  menof^gure  and  quality, 
wholnduigMhemseivesin  a  passion  which  they 
possess  but  in  common  with  the  vilest  part  of 
mankind. 

"  Mr  Loan, — Last  night  I  discovered  the  in- 

i'ury  you  have  done  to  my  daughter.  Heaven 
nowB  bow  long  and  piercing  a  torment  that 
shcKt-lived  abameful   [deasure  of  joura  must 

brin^  upon  me  ;  upon  rn,e,  from  whom  yon  never 
received  any  offence.    This  consideration  alone 
should  have  deterred  a  noble  mind  from  so  base 
and  ungenerous  an  act.     But  alas  :  what  is  all 
the  grief  that  must  be  mj  share,  in  comptrisoa 
r  that,  with  which  yoa  have  requited  her  by 
'hom  you  have  been  obliged  7    Lou  of  good 
ame,  anguisL  of  heart,  siiame,  and  infamy  ahi 
hat  must  inevitably  fall  upon  her,  unllas  sha 
sets  over  them  by  what  Is  muc' 
Impudence,  professed  lewd^ss.  a 
prostitution.     These  are  the  ; 
made  to  her  for  pulling  in  y 
livelihood  and  dependenca,  bei 
tatioQ.    O,  my  bird,  should  m 
lised  the  like  on  one  of  your  di 
you  swell  with  indignation  at 
of  it,  and  would  think  he  dee 
deaths,  should  he  make  such 

the  honour  of  your  family.    It ._  .  _._, 

And  is  then  the  honour  of  yoar  daughter,  whom 
still,  though  it  had  been  vijjlated,  you  might 
te  maintained  in  plenty  and  even  luxury,  of 
later  moment  to  her,  than  to  my  daughter 
B,  whoae  only  suxtenance  it  was  T  And  must 
son.  (rid  of  all  tile  advantages  of  a  generous 
■cation,  must  he,  1  say,  consider;  snd  may 
ir  lordship  be  ejcused  from  all  reflection^ 
lumely  atteiHl  that  guilty  title  which 


ejemption  from  thought,  and  arrogatei 
vearers  the  prerogative  oftrutes.  Evei 
be  ita  false  lusU 


poor  daughter  to  her  undoing.  Was  it  for 
that  the_ exalted  merite  and  godlike  virtues 
mur  great  ancestor  were  honoured  with  & 
met.  thai  it  might  be  sounder  to  his  poete. 
rily,  and  confer  a  privilege  of  dishonouring  lt» 
ent  and  defenceless  ^  Al  this  rate  the  laws 
icord*  AiDiild  be  inverted,  and  he  whi  ia 
ous  add  good,  should  be  made  a  beggar 
slavn  ;  Ihtt  industry  and  hcinest  diligenca' 
may  keep  his  posterity  unspotted,  and  preserva 
them  from  ruining  virgins,  and  making  whole 
imilies  unhspp^  Wretchodness  is  now  be- 
ime  my  everlaSne:  portion !  Your  crime,  m^ 
>rd,  will  draw  perdition  even  upon  my  head.  I 
may  not  sue  lor  forgiveness  of  my  own  failings 
and  misdeeds,  for  I  never  can  forgive  yours,  but 
shall  curse  yoa  with  my  dying  builui  snd  st 
the  last  treinendouj  day  shall  half  forth  in  mgr 
arms  my  u*^  wronged  child,  and  coH  aldod 
for  vengetnce  on  her  dcliler.  Uodbr  tl^ae  pre. 
— ■  horion  of  mind,  I  could  be  oonlBntto  be 
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your  chief  U^mentor,  ever  paying  you  mock 
reverence,  and  sounding^  in  your  var^,  to  your 
unutterable  loathing,  the  eihpty  title  whicL  in- 
spired you  with  preaumption  to  tempt,  and 
overawed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

.  **  Thus  have  I  given  some  vent  to  my  sorrc/tv ; 
nor  fear  I  to  awaken  you  to  re))entance,  so  that 
TOur  Bin  may  be  forgiven.  The  divine  lawa 
have  been  broken  9  but  much  injury,  irreparable 
injury,  had  been  also  done  to  me,i^nd  the  just 
Judge  will  not  pardon  that  until  I  do.  My  lord, 
your  conscience  will  help  you  to  my  name." 

ID- 


No.  124.]  Monday,  August  3, 1713. 

Quid  fremat  in  terris  vidlentius  I^Juv.  Sat.  viii.  37. 
What  roar  morp  dread  Ail  in  the  world  is  heard  ? 

MORE  ROARINGS  OP  THE  LION. 

*  Mr.  Guardian, — ^Befbre  I  proceed  to  make 
you  my  proposals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  infiirm 
you,  that  an  uncomix(on  ferocity  in  my  counte- 
nancefitog ether  with  the  remarkable  flatness  of 
my  nose,  and  extent  of  my  mouth,  have  long 
■ince  procured  me  ^  name  of  Lion  in  this  our 
university. 

*  T%^  vast  ofriolument  that  in  all  probability 
utt  accrue  ^  the  public  from  the  roarings  of 
my  new-erected  likeness  at  Button *8,  hath  made 
me  desffoys  oC  being  as  like  him  in  that  part  of 
hifl  ahara<!ter,  as  I  am  told  I  already  am  in 
all  parts  of  4py  person.  Wherefore  I.  most  hum- 
hl^  propoat  Id  you,  that  (as  it  is  impossible  for 
thiA  one  lion  to  roar,  either  long  enough  or  loud 
enough  against  all  things  that  arc  roar- worthy 
in  these  realms)  you  would  appoint  him  a  sub- 
lion,  as  a  prafectus  provincial  in  every  county 
in  Great  Britait^ :  and  it  is  my  request,  that  I 
may  be  instituted  his  under-roarcr  in  this  uni* 
▼ersity,  town,  and  county  of  Cambridge,  as  my 
resemblance  does,  in  some  measure,  claim 
that  I  should. 

'  I  shall  follow  my  metropolitan's  example, 
in  roaring  only  agamst  those  enormities  that 
are  too  Blight»«nd  trivial  for  the  notice  or  cen- 
sures of  our  magistrates ;  and  shall  communi- 
cate my  roaring  to  him  monthly,  or  oflener, 
if  occasion  requires,  to  bo  inserted  in  your  pa- 
pers cum  privilegio, 

*  I  shall  not  omif^iving  iafcrmations  of  the 
iVif>ro1>«ment  or  decay  of  punning,  and  may 
chance  to  touch  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  tuck- 
•rs^  but  I  will  roar  aloud,  and  spare  not,  to  the 
terror  ot,  at  present,  a  very  flourishing  society 
•f  people  called  loungers,  gcnttomea  whose  ob- 
servations are  mostly  itinerant, .sod  who  think 
they  have  already  too  much  good  sense  of  their 
own,  to  be  in  need  of  staying  at  home  to  read 
#ther  people's. ' 

'  I  have,  sir,  a  raven,  that  shall  serve  by  way 
of  jackall,  to  bring  me  in  provisions,  which  I 
shall  chaw  and  prepare  for  the  digestion  of  my 
principal,  and  I  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  un- 
der my  jurisdiction,  that  whoever  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  this  good  design,  if  they  will  affix 
their  lnfbrmati«tfi  to  the  leg  or  neck  of  the  afore- 
said raven  or  }|ckall,  they  will  be  thankfully 


received  by  their  (but  more  particularly  yoor) 
humble  scnm^  LEO  TUB  SECOND. 

*  From  my  den  at oolite,  in  C^pibridfe>  Jaly  SSL 

'  N.  B.  The  raven  won't  bite.* 

*■  Mr.  Ironside, — Hearing  that  your  unioom 
is  now  in  hand,  and  not  questioning  but  his  bom 
will  prove  a  cornucopis  to  you,  I  desire  that  in 
order  to  introduce  it,  you  will  consider  the  ibl- 
lowing  proposal. 

*  My  wife  and  I  intend  a  dissertation  upon 
horns ;  the  province  she  has  chosen,  is  the  plant- 
ing of  them,  and  I  am  to  treat  o€  their  growth, 
improvement,  &.c.  The  work  is  like  to  swell 
so  much  upoaour  hands,  that  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  be  abb  to  bear  the  charge  of  printing 
it  without  a  subscription ;  wherefore  I  hope  yea 
will  invite  the  city  into  it,  and  desire  those  who 
have  any  thing  by  them  relating  to  that  part  of 
natural  history,  to  communicate  it  to,  air,  your 
humble  servant, 

» HUMPHREY  BINICORN.' 

*SiR, — I  humbly  beg  leave  to  dr(^  a  song 
into  your  lion's  mouth,  which  will  very  traly 
make  him  roar  like  any  nightingale.  It  is  faUen 
into  my  hands  by  chance,  and  is  a  very  fine 
imitation  of  the  works  of  many  of  our  English 
lyrics.  It  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  aU 
tliose  who  admire  the  translations  of  Italian 
operas. 

I.   ' 

Oh  the  charminfr  month  of  May ! 

Oh  the  ctmriniiif;  month  of  May  I 

When  tlu"  brcozes  fan  the  treesfts 

Full  of  blossoms  fresh  and  gay 

Full,  &.C,  g 

11. 

Oh  what  joys  our  prospects  yield ! 
Charming  Joys  our  prospects  yield ! 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  j«ee  v\ety 

Bwah  and  meadow,  tree  and  field 

Bush,  &C. 

in. 

Oh  hnw  ftevh  thp  morning  air  I 
rhariiiinc  fresh  the  morning  air  I 
When  ihe  zephyra  and  the  heifers 

Th'ir  o<lorift;rou8  breath  compare 

Their,  &c 

IV. 

Oh  how  fine  our  evening  walk ! 
Charming  fine  our  evening  walk! 
When  the  nighting-gale  delighting 
With  her  song,  suspends  our  talk— — 
With  her,  4tc 

V. 

Oh  how  sweet  at  night  to  dream  1 
Charming  Hweet  at  night  to  dream! 
On  inopsy  pillows,  by  the  trilloes 

Of  a  gentle  purling  stream 

Ofa.&c 

VI. 

Oh  how  kind  the  country  lass ! 

Charming  kind  the  country  lass! 

Who,  her  cow  bilking,  leaves  her  milking 

For  a  green  gown  on  the  grass 

For,  4tc 

VII.' 
Oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  spy ! 
Charming  ewftei  it  is  to  sot! 
At  tiMi  conclusion,  her  confusion, 

Blu!<hing  cheeks,  and  downcast  eye 

Blushing,  &c 

VIII. 
Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream  1 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream ! 
When  all  is  over,  she  gives  her  lover. 
Who  on  her  skimming  disb  carves  taer  ai 
Who  on,  kc 
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*  July  30. 
*Mr.  Ironsiok, — I  have  alwtfjrs  ^been  very 
much  pleased  with  the  sight  of  those  creatures, 
which  being  of  a  foreign  growth,  are  brought 
into  our  island  for  show.  I  may  say,  there  has 
not  been  a  tiger,  leopard,  elephant,  or  hyghgeen, 
for  some  yeartf  past,  in  this  nation,  but  I  have 
taken  their  particular  dimensions,  and  am  able 
to  give  a  very  good  description  of  them.  But  I 
must  own,  I  never  had  a  greater  curiosity  to 
visit  any  of  these  strangers  than  your  lion.  Ac- 
cordingly I  came  yesterday  to  town,  being  able 
to  wait  no  longer  for  fair  weather,  and  made 
what  haste  I  could  to  Mr.  Button^s,  who  readily 
conducted  me  to  his  den  of  statoa,  He  is  really 
a  creature  of  as  noble  a  presence  as  I  have 
seen ;  he  has  grandeur  and  good-humour  in  his 
countenance,  which  command  both  our  love  and 
respect ;  his  shaggy  mane  and  whiskers  are  pe- 
culiar  graces.  In  short,  I  do  not  question  but 
he  will  prove  a  worthy  supporter  of  the  British 
y  honour  and  virtue,  especially  when  assisted  by 
the  unicorn.  You  must  think  I  would  not  wait 
upon  him  without  a  morsel  to  gain  his  favour, 
and  had  provided  what  I  hope  would  have 
pleased,  but  was  unluckilv  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  a  bear,  whiclffconstantly  as  I  ap- 
proached with  my  present,  threw  his  eyes  in 
my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of  my  resolution.  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  my  younger  daugh- 
ter and  your  ward  is  hard  at  work  about  her 
tucker,  having  never  fVom  her  infancy  laid  aside 
the  modesty.piece.  I  am,  venerable  Nestor, 
your  friend  and  servant,  P.  N. 

*  I  was  a  little  surprised,  having  read  some 
of  your  lion^s  roarings,  tliat  a  creature  of  such 
eloquence  should  want  a  tongue;  but  he  has 
other  qualifications  which  make  good  that  defi- 
ciency.' mr 
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• Nunc  formoBissimua  annus.     Flrg.  Eel.  iii.  57. 

Now  the  gay  year  in  all  tior  charms  is  drest. 

Men  of  my  age  receive  a  greater  pleasure 
from  fine  weather  than  from  any  other  sensual 
enjoyment  of  life.  In  spite  of  the  auxiliary  boU 
tie,  or  any  artificial  heat,  we  are  apt  to  droop 
under  a  gloomy  sky ;  and  taste  no  luxury  like 
a  blue  firmament  and  sunshine.  I  have  oflen, 
in  a  splenetic  fit,  wished  myself  a  dormouse 
during  the  winter ;  and  I  never  see  one  of  those 
snug  animals,  wrapt  up  close  in  his  fur,  and 
compactly  happy  in  himself,  but  I  contemplate 
him  with  envy  beneath  the  dignity  o£a  philoso- 
pher. If  the  art  of  flying  were  brought  to  per- 
iection,  the  use  that  I  should  make  of  it  would 
be  to  attend  the  sun  round  the  world,  and  pur- 
sue the  spring  through  every  sign  of  the  zodiac. 
This  love  of  warmth  makes  my  heart  glad  at 
the  return  of  the  spring.  How  amazing  is  the 
change  in  the  face  of  nature ;  when  the  earth, 
from  being  bound  with  frost,  or  covered  with 
enow,  begins  to  put  forth  her  plants  and  flow- 
era,  to  be  clothed  with  green,  diversified  with 
ten  thousand  various  dyes ;  and  to  exhale  such 
fresh  anfi  charming  odours,  as  fill  every  living 
creature  with  delight ! 


Full  of  thoughts  like  these,  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  lose  as  little  as  I  can  of  that  blessed  season ; 
and  accordingly  rise  with  the  sun,  and  wander 
through  the  fields,  throw  mysclf^n  the  banks 
of  little  rivulets,  or  lose  myself  in  tlie  woods.  I 
spent  a  day  or  two  this  spring  at  a  country  gen- 
tleman's seat,  where  I  feasted  my  imagination 
every  morning  with  the  most  Im^urious  prospect 
I  ever  saw.  I  usually  took  my  stand  by  the  wall 
of  an  old  cas^  built  upon  a  high  hill.  A  noble 
river  ran  at  tlie  foot  of  it,  which  after  being  bro- 
ken by  a  heap  of  misshapen  stones,  glided  away 
in  a  clear  stream,  and  wandering  through  two 
woods  on  each  side  of  it  in  many  windings, 
shone  here  and  there  at  a  great  distance  through 
the  trees.  I  could  trace  the  mazes  for  some 
miles,  until  my  eye  was  led  through  two  ridges 
of  hills,  and  terminated  by  a  vast  mountain  in 
another  county. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  taking 
his  eye  from  our  present  subject  of  the  spring, 
by  this  landscape,  since  it  is  at  this  time  of  the 
year  only  that  prospects  excel  in  beauty.  But 
if  the  eye  is  delighted,  the  car  hath  likewise  its 
proper  entertainment.  The  music  of  the  ^rds 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  hatli  something  in  it  so 
wildly  sweet,  as  makes  me  less  relish  the  most 
elaborate  compositions  of  Italy.  The  vigour 
which  the  warmth  of  the  sun  poft%  afresh  jpto 
tlieir  veins,  prompts  them  to  renew  their  spe* 
cies ;  and  thereby  puts  the  male  upon  wooing 
his  mate  with  more  mellow  warblings,  and  to 
swell  his  throat  with  more  violent  modtllations. 
It  is  an  amusement  by  no  means  below  the  dig- 
nity of  a  rational  soul,  to  observe  fina  PJ^^^J 
creatures  flyin?  in  pairs,  to  mark  the  different 
passions  in  their  intrigues,  the  curious  contex- 
ture of  their  nests,  ana  their  care  and  t^der- 
ness  of  their  little  offspring. 

I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  a  wagtail 
and  his  spouse,  and  made  many 'remarks  upon 
the  several  gallantries  he  hourly  used,  before 
the  coy  female  would  consent  to  make  him  hap- 
py. When  I  saw  in  how  many  airy  rings  he 
was  forced  to  pursue  her ;  how  sometimes  she 
tripped  before  him  in  a  pretty  pitty-pat  step,  and 
scarce  seemed  to  regard  the  cowering  of  his 
wings,  and  the  many  awkward  and  foppish  con-' 
tortious  into  which  he  put  his  body  to  do  her 
homage,  it  made  me  reflect  upon  my  own  youth, 
and  the  capriccflfof  the  fair  but  fantastic  Tera- 
minta.  Oflen  have|I  wished  that  I  understood 
the  language  of  birds,  when  f  have  heard  him 
exert  an  eager  chuckle  at  her  leaving  him ;  and 
do  not  doubt  but  that  he  muttered  the  same 
vows  and  repiDaches  which  I  oflen  have  vented 
against  that  unrelenting  maid. 

The  sight  that  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction 
was  a  flight  of  young  birds,  under  the  conduct 
of  the'father,  and  indulgent  directions  and  as- 
sistance of  the  dam.  I  took  particular  notice  of 
a  beau  goldfinch,  who  was  picking  his  plumes, 
pruning  his  wings,  and  with  great  diligence, 
adjusting  all  his  gaudy  garniture.  When  he  had 
equipped  himself  with  great  trimness  and  nice- 
ty, he  stretched  his  painted  neck,  which  seemed 
to  brighten  with  new  glowings,  and  strained 
his  throat  into  many  wild  notes  and  natural 
melody.  lie  then  flew  about  the  niit  in  several 
circles  and  windings,  and  'invited  his  wife  and 
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children  into  open  air.  It  was  fcry  entertain- 
ing to  see  the  trembling  and  the  fluttering  of 
the  little  strangers  at  their  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  a%d  the  dificrent  care  of  Uie  male 
and  female  parent,  so  suitable  to  tlieir  several 
sexes.  I.  could  not  take  ray  eye  quickly  from  so 
entertaining  an  object ;  nor  could  I  help  wish- 
ing, that  creatmrcs  of  a  superior  rank  would  so 
manifest  their  mutual  afttction.  and  so  cheer- 
fully concur  in  providing  for  tliew  olVspring. 

I  shall  conclude  this  tattle  about  the  spring, 
which  I  usually  call  *  the  youth  and  health  of 
the  year,*  with  some  verses  which  I  transcribe 
from  a  manuscript  poem  upon  hunting.  The 
author  gives  directions,  that  hounds  should 
breed  in  the  spring,  whence  he  takes  occasion, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  to  make  a  di- 
gression in  praise  of  that  season.  The  verses 
Eere  subjoined,  are  not  all  upon  that  subject ; 
but  the  transitions  slide  so  easily  into  one  an- 
other, that  I  knew  not  how  to  leave  off  until  I 
had  writ  out  the  whole  digression. 

In  spring  lei  loose  thy  males.    Then  all  things  prove 
The  stings  of  pleasuM^  and  tho  pangs  of  love : 
EthSteal  Jove  then  ^uQc,  with  (^uiiai  showers,    . 
Earth's  mif  hty  wonib»  and  strows  her  lap  with  flow'rs ; 
Hence  juices  inount.and  budjii  emholden'd,  try 
More  kindly  breeziitt^niul  a  soller  t<ky  ; 
Kind  Venus  revels.    Hark !  on  cv'ry  bough, 
In-^IIingstrii^  the  Teather'd  warblers  woo. 
Vi0k  tigers  soAcn  in  tb'  infectious  flames, 
Aod  lions  Aiwniug.  court  their  brindcd  daraes: 
Grfeat  love  pervadea  the  deep ;  to  pleanc  his  mate, 
The  whale,  in  gambols  moves  his  monntrous  weight ; 
flMv'd  1^  his  wayward  mirth  old  Ocean  roars, 
And  scattered  navies  bulge  on  distant  shores. 

All  nattul smiles:  Come  now,  nor  fear,  my  love, 
To  taste  tlw  odours  of  the  woodbino  grove. 
To  pass  the  evening  glooms  in  harmless  play, 
And  sweetly  swear  in*;,  Jangiiish  life  away. 
An  altar  bound  with  ri'coiit  flowers,  I  rear 
To  th«t!,  iMjst  8<;asort  of  the  various  year  : 
All  hail!  suchdayx  in  lienntooiig  onk'r  ran. 
So  soft,  BO  swcf't.  whi)n  first  the  world  b»*gan  ; 
In  Eilen's  bow'rs,  when  man's  great  »nc  assigned 
The  uamefl  and  natures  of  the  brutal  kind. 
Then  lamb  and  lion  fri<-ntlly  walk'd  their  roupd. 
And  hares,  undaunted,  lickod  tho  fonilliiig  hound  ; 
Wond'roua  to  tell !  but  when  with  luckless  hand, 
Our  daring  mother  broke  tin?  ssole  command. 
Tljen  want  and  envy  Ijrought  their  nioagre  train, 
Then  wrath  came  down,  and  death  had  leave  to  reign : 
Hence  foxes  earthed  and  wolves  abhorr'd  the  day, 
%\nd  hungry  churls  ensnar'd  tho  nightly  prey. 
Rude  arts  at  first :  but  witty  want  refln'd 
The  huntsman's  wiles,  and  famine  form'd  the  mind. 

Bold  Nimrod  first  the  lion's  trophies  wore. 
The  panther  bound,  and  lanc'd  tm  bBiitling  boar  ; 
He  taught  to  turn  the  bare,  to  bay  the  deer, 
And  wheel  the  courser  in  his  man  career. 
Ah  I  bad  he  there  restrain'd  his  tyrant  hand ! 
Let  me  3^  pow'rs,  a  humbler  wreath  demand  ; 
No  pomps  I  ask.  which  crowns  and  sceoires  yield ; 
Nor  dangerous  laurels  in  the  dusty  fisj|||:: 
Fast  by  the  forest,  and  the  limpid  spring, 
9    Give  me  the  warfare  of  the  woods  to  siiig, 

Tb  breed  my  whelps,  and  healthful  press  the  game, 
A  mean,  inglorious,  but  a  guiltless  name. 
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Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  mo  alienum  puto. 

Ter.  Heaut.  Act.  i.  8c.  1. 

I  am  a  man,  and  have  a  fellow-feehog  of  every  thing 
belonging  to  man. 

Ip  we  cormide^  the  whole  scope  of  the  crea- 
tion that  lies  within  our  view,  tho  moral  and 


intellectu^  as  well  as  the  natural  and  corpo- 
real, we  snail  perceive  throughout,  a  eertain 
correspondence  of  the  parts,  a  similitude  of 
operation,  and  unity  of  design,  which  plainly 
demonstrate  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  one 
infinitely  good  and  wise  being;  and  that  the 
system  of  thinking  beings  is  actuated  by  lavs 
derived  from  the  same  divine  power  which  or- 
dained those  by  which  the  corporc^  system  is 
upheld. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  order,  motion, 
and  cohesion  of  natural  bodies,  philosophers  are 
now  agreed,  that  there  is  a  mutual  attraction 
between  the  most  distant  parts  at  least  of  this 
solar  system^  All  those  bodies  that  revolre 
round  the  sun  are  drawn  towards  each  other, 
and  towards  the  sun,  by  some  secret,  uniibra, 
and  never-ceasing  principle.  lience  it  is,  thai 
the  earth  (as  well  as  the  other  planets)  without 
flying  off  in  a  tangent  line,  constantly  rolis 
about  the  sun,  and  tlie  moon  about  the  earth, 
without  deserting  her  companion  in  so  many 
thousand  years.  And  as  the  larger  systems  of 
the  universe  are  held  together  by  this  cause,  so 
likewise  the  particular  globes  derive  their  co- 
hesion and  consistei^  from  it. 

Now  if  we  carry  mu-  thoughts  from  the  cor- 
poreal to  the  moral  world,  we  may  observe  in 
the  spirits  or  minds  of  men,  a  like  principle  of 
attraction,  whereby  they  are  drawn  together  in 
communities,  clubs,  families,  friendships,  and 
all  the  various  species  of  society.  As  in  bodies, 
where  the  quantity  is  the  same,  the  attraction 
is  strongest  between  those  which  are  placed 
nearest  to  each  other ;  so  it  is  likewise  in  the 
minds  of  men,  cateris  paribus,  between  those 
which  are  most  nearly  related.  Bodies  that  are 
placed  at  the  distance  of  many  millions  of 
miles,  may  nevertheless  attract  and  constantly 
operate  on  each  other,  although  this  action  do 
not  show  itself  by  a  union  or  approach  of  those 
distant  bodies  so  long  as  they  are  withheld  by 
the  contrary  forces  of  other  bodies,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  attract  them  different  ways ;  but 
would,  on  the  supposed  removal  of  all  other  bo- 
dies, mutually  approach  and  unite  with  each 
other.  The  like  holds  with  regard  to  the  hit- 
man soul,  whose  affection  towards  the  indivi- 
duals  of  the  same  species,  who  are  distantly 
related  to  it,  is  rendered  inconspicuous  by  Hm 
more  powerful  attraction  towards  those  who 
have  a  nearer  relation  to  it.  But  as  those  are 
removed,  the  tendency  which  before  lay  000- 
cealed,  doth  gradually  disclose  itself. 

A  man  who  has  no  family  is  more  stnHigly 
attfacted  towards  his  friends  and  neighbours; 
and  if  abalht  from  these,  he  naturally  nils  into 
an  acquaintance  with  those  of  his  own  ci^  or 
country  who  chance  to  be  in  the  same  phcei 
Two  Englishmen  meeting  at  Rome  or  Constan- 
tinople, soon  run  into  a  ftmiliarity.  And  ia 
China  or  Japan,  Europeans  would  think  their 
being  so,  a  good  reason  for  their  uniting  in  par- 
ticular converse.  Farther,  in  case  we  suppose 
ourselves  translated  into  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  and 
there  to  meet  a  Chinese,  or  other  more  distant 
native  of  our  own  planet,  we  should  look  00  him 
as  a  near  relation,  and  readily  conimence  a 
friendship  with  him.  These  are  natural  reflec 
tions,  and  such  as  may  convince  us  that  we  are 
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linked  by  on  imperceptiblo  chain  to  every  indi- 
▼idufJ  of  the  human  race. 

The  several  great  bodies  which  compose  the 
solar  system  are  kept  from  joininur  together  at 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  by  the  rectilinear 
motions  the  author  of  nature  has  impressed  on 
each  of  them ;  which,  concurring  with  the  at- 
tractive  principle,  form  their  respective  orbits 
round  the  sun ;  upon  the  ceasing  of  which  mo- 
tions, the  general  law  of  gravitation  fliat  is  now 
thwarted,  would  show  itself  by  drawing  them 
all  into  one  mass.  Aflcr  the  same  manner,  in 
the  parallel  case  of  society,  private  passions 
and  motions  of  the  soul  do  often  obstruct  the 
operation  of  that  benevolent,  uniting  instinct 
implanted  in  human  nature ;  which  notwith- 
standing doth  still  exert,  and  will  not  fail  to 
show  itself  when  those  obstructions  are  taken 
away. 

•  The  mutual  gravitation  of  bodies  cannot  be 
explained  any  other  way  than  by  resolving  it 
into  the  immediate  operation  of  God,  who  never 
ceases  to  dispose  and  actuate  his  creatures  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  respective  beings.  So 
neither  can  that  reciprocal  attraction  in  the 
minds  of  men  be  accounted  for  by  any  other 
cause.  It  is  not  the  result  of  education,  law, 
or  fashion ;  but  is  a  principle  originally  ingraft- 
ed in  the  very  first  formation  of  the  soul  by  the 
author  of  our  nature. 

And  as  the  attractive  power  in  bodies  is  the 
most  universal  principle  which  produccth  innu- 
merable eSccts,  and  is  a  key  to  explain  the 
various  phcenomena  of  nature;  so  the  corres- 
ponding social  appetite  in  human  souls  is  the 
^reat  spring  and  source  of  moral  actions.  This 
It  is  that  inclines  each  individual  to  an  inter- 
course with  his  species,  artd  models  every  one 
to  that  behaviour  which  best  suits  with  the 
common  well-being.  Hence  that  sympathy  in 
our  nature,  whereby  we  feel  the  pains  and  joys 
of  OUT  fellow-creaturos.  Hence  that  prevalent 
love  in  parents  towards  their  children,  which  is 
neither  founded  on  the  merit  of  the  object,  nor 
^et  on  self-interest  It  is  this  that  makes  us 
inquisitive  concerning  the  affairs  of  distant 
nations,  which  can  have  no  influence  on  our 
own.  It  is  this  that  extends  our  care  to  future 
generations,  and  excites  us  to  acts  of  beneficence 
towards  those  who  are  not  yet  in  being,  and 
consequently  from  whom  we  can  expect  no 
recompense.  In  a  word,  hence  arises  that  dif- 
fusive sense  of  humanity  so  unaccountable  to 
the  selfish  man  who  is  untouched  with  it,  and 
is  indeed  a  sort  of  monster,  or  anomalous  pro- 
duction. 

These  thoughts  do  naturally  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  First,  that  as  social  incli- 
nations are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world,  it  is  tho  duty  and  interest 
of  each  individual  to  cherish,  and  improve  them 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind  ;  the  duty,  because  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  the  author  of 
our  being,  who  aims  at  the  common  good  of  his 
creatures,  and  as  an  indication  of  his  will,  hath 
implanted  the  seeds  of  mutual  benevolence  in 
our  souls ;  the  interest,  because  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  parts ;  in 
promoting,  therefore,  the  common  good,  every 
one  doth  at  the  same  time  promote  his  own  pri- 


vate interest  Another  observation  I  shall  draw 
from  the  premises  is,  that  it  makes  a  signal 
proof  of  the  divinity  Of  the  Christiaq  religion, 
that  the  main  duty  which  it  inculpates  above  all 
others  is  charity.  Different  maxims  and  pre- 
cepts have  distinguished  the  different  sects  of 
philosojjhy  and  religion ;  our  Lord's  peculiar 
precept  is, '  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my  div- 
ciples,  if  yoq||ove  one  another.* 

I  will  not  say,  that  what  is  a  most  shining 
proof  of  our  religion,  is  not  oflen  a  reproach  to 
its  professors :  but  this  I  think  very  plain,  that 
whether  we  regard  the  analogy  of  nature,  as  it 
appears  in  the  mutual  attraction  or  gravitations 
of  the  mundane  system,  in  the  general  frame 
and  constitution  of  tho  nfin;ian  soul ;  or  lastly, 
in  the  ends  and  aptnesses  which  are  discover- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  Visible  and  intellectual 
world;  we  shall  not  doubt  but  the  precept, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  religion,  came 
from  the  author  of  nature.  Some  of  our  mo- 
dern freethinkers  would  indeed  insinuate  the 
Christian  morals  to  be  defective,  because,  say. 
they,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  gospel  of 
the  virtue  of  friendship.  IViese  sagacious  men 
(if  I  may  be  allo^^d  the  use  of  that  vulgar 
saying)  *  cannot  see  tBe  wood  for  trees.*  That 
tfVeligion,  whereof  the  main  driA  is  to  inspire 
its^professors  with  the  most  noble  and  disinter- 
ested spirit  of  love,  charity,  and  beneficence,  to 
all  mankind ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  friend- 
ship to  every  individual  man ;  should  be  taxed  " 
with  the  want  of  that  very  virtue,  is  sorely  a 
glaring,  evidence  of  the  blindness  and  prejudice 
of  its  adversaries. 
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Lucit  amabiliter- 


He  sported  agreeably. 

An  agreeable  young  gentleman,  that  has  a 
talent  for  poetry,  and  does  me  the  favour  to  en- 
tertain me  with  his  performances  ader  my  more 
serious  studies,  read  me  yesterday  the  following 
translation.  In  this  town,  where  there  are  so 
many  women  of  prostituted  charms,  I  am  very 
glad  when  I  gain  so  much  time  of  reflection 
from  a  youth  of  a  gay  turn,  as  is  taken  up  in 
any  composition,  though  the  piece  he  writes  is 
not  foreign  to  thtft  of  his  natural  inclination. 
For  it  is  a  great  step  towards  gaining  upon  the 
passions,  that  there  is  a  delicacy  in  the  choice 
of  tlicir  object ;  and  to  turn  the  imaginations 
towards  a  bride,  rather  than  a  mistress,  is  get- 
ting a  great  way  towards  being  in  the  interests 
of  virtue.  li  is  a  hopclt-ss  manner  of  reclaim- 
ing youth,  which  has  been  practised  by  some 
moralists,  to  declaim  against  pleasure  in  gene- 
ral. No ;  the  way  is,  to  show  that  the  pleasur- 
able course  is  that  which  is  limited  and  governed 
by  reason.  In  this  ca*ie,  virtue  is  upon  equal 
terms  with  vice,  and  has,  with  all  the  same  in- 
dulgences of  desire,  the  advantage  of  safety  in 
honour  and  reputation.  I  have,  for  this  reason, 
often  thought  of  exercising  ray  pupils,  of  whom 
I  have  several  of  admirable  talents,  upon  writing 
little  poems,  or  epigrams,  which  in  a  volume  I 
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woald  entitlOf  The  Seeing  Capid.  These  compo- 
sitionB  should  be  written  on  the  little  advances 
made  towards  a  young  lady  of  the  strictest 
virtue,  and  all  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in 
them,  should  have  something  that  might  please 
her  mind  in  its  purest  innocence,  as  well  as  ce- 
lebrate her  person  in  its  highest  beauty.  This 
work  would  instruct  a  woman  to  be  a  good  wife, 
all  the  while  it  is  a  wooing  her  to  ^  a  bride. 
Imagination  and  reason  should  go4land  in  hand 
in  a  grenerous  amour ;  for  when  it  is  otherwise, 
real  discontent  and  aversion  in  marriage,  suc- 
ceed the  groundless  and  wild  promise  of  ima- 
gination in  courtship. 

7%e  Court  of  Venus  fxpm  Claudian^  being  part 
of  the  Epiikalamium  Ofi  Honorius  and  Maria, 

In  Ihe  fkmed  Cyprian  isle  a  mountain  stands, 
Thai  casts  a  shadow  into  distant  lands. 
In  vain  access  by  human  feet  is  tried. 
Its  lofty  brow  looks  down  with  noble  pride 
On  bounteous  Nile,  thro'  seven  wide  channels  spread ; 
And  sees  old  Proteus  in  his  oozy  bed. 
Aloni;  its  sides  no  hoary  frosts  [>re8iime 
To  blast  the  myrtle  shrubs,  or  nip  the  bloom. 
The  winds  with  caution  sweep  the  rising  flowers. 
While  balmy  dews  descend,  and  vernal  showers. 
The  ruling  orbs  no  w%itrv  horrors  bring, 
Fix'd  in  th'  indulj^ence  of  eternal  spring. 
Unfading  sweets  in  purple  6cclT(?s  appear, 
And  genial  breezes  soften  all  the  year. 
The  nice,  luxurious  soul,  uncloyed  may  rove. 
From  pleasures  still  to  circling  pleasures  move ; 
For  endless  beauty  kindles  endless  love. 

The  mountain,  when  the  summit  once  you  gain. 
Falls  by  degrees,  and  sinks  into  a  plain ; 
Where  the  pleased  eye  may  flowery  meads  behold, 
Inclosed  with  branching  ore,  and  liedgnd  with  gold : 
Or  where  large  crops  the  generous  glebe  supplies. 
And  yellow  harvests  unprovoked  arise. 
For  by  mild  zephyrs  fanned,  the  teeming  soil 
Yields  every  grain,  nor  asks  the  peasant's  toil. 
These  were  the  bribes,  the  price  of  heavenly  charms; 
These  Cytherea  won  to  Vulcan's  arms  : 
For  such  a  bliss  he  such  a  gift  bestowed ; 
The  rich,  th'  immortal  labours  of  a  god. 

A  sylvan  scene,  in  solemn  state  displayed, 
Flatters  each  feathered  warbler  with  a  shade; 
But  here  no  bird  its  painted  wings  can  move. 
Unless  elected  by  the  queen  of  love. 
Ere  made  a  member  of  this  tuneful  throng. 
She  hears  the  songster,  and  approves  ihe  song ; 
The  joyous  victors  hop  from  spray  to  spray ; 
The  vanquished  fly  with  mournful  notes  away. 

Branches  in  branches  twined,  compose  the  grove 
And  shoot,  and  spread,  and  blossom  into  love. 
The  trembling  palms  their  mutual  vows  repeat ; 
And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet ; 
The  distant  plantains  seem  to  pre.ss  more  nigh; 
And  to  the  sighing  alder,  alders  sigh. 
Blue  heavens  above  them  smile;  and  all  below. 
Two  murmuring  streams  in  wild  meanders  flow. 
This  mixed  with  gall;  and  that  like  honey  sweet. 
But  ah !  too  soon  th'  unfriendly  waters  meet! 
Steeped  in  these  springs  (if  verse  belief  can  gain) 
The  darts  of  love  their  double  power  attain : 
Hence  all  mankind  a  bitter  sweet  have  found, 
A  painful  pleasure,  and  a  grateful  wound. 

Along  the  grassy  banks,  in  brisht  array, 
Ten  thousand  little  loves  their  w-ings  display: 
Uaiyers  and  bows  th«'ir  usual  sports  proclaim ; 
Their  dress,  their  stature,  and  tht-ir  looks  the  same ; 
Smiling  in  innocence,  and  ever  yniing. 
And  tender,  as  the  nymphs  from  whom  they  sprung ; 
For  Venus  did  but  boastt  one  only  son, 
And  rosy  Cupid  was  that  boasted  one ; 
He,  uncontrolled,  thro'  heaven  extends  his  sway. 
And  gods  and  goddesses  by  turns  obey ; 
Or  if  he  stoops  on  earth,  great  princes  burn. 
Sicken  on  thrones,  and  wreathed  with  laurols  mourn. 
Th'  inferior  powers  o'er  hearts  inferior  reign, 
An4  pierce  the  rural  fair,  or  homely  swain. 
Here  love's  imperial  pomp  is  spread  around, 
Voluptuous  liberty  that  knows  no  bound ; 


And  sadden  atorms  of  wrath.  wMdi  soon  dediiie 
And  midnight  watchings  o'er  the  fumes  of  wine : 
Unartful  tears  and  hectic  looks,  that  show 
With  silent  eloquence  the  lover's  woe ; 
Boldness  unfledged,  and  to  stolen  raptum  new. 
Half  trembling  stands,  and  scarcely  dares  porsue: 
Fears  that  delight,  and  anxious  doubts  of  joy. 
Which  check  our  swelling  hopes,  but  not  destroy , 
And  short-breathed  vows,  forgot  as  soon  as  made. 
On  airy  pinions  flutter  through  the  glade. 
Youth  with  a  haughty  look,  and  gay  attire. 
And  rolling  eyes  that  glow  with  soft  desire. 
Shines  forth  exalted  on  a  pompous  seat ; 
While  sullen  cares  and  withered  age  retreaL 

Now  from  afar  the  palace  seems  to  blaze. 
And  hither  would  extend  its  golden  rays ; 
But  by  reflection  of  the  grove  is  seen 
The  gold  still  varied  by  a  waving  green. 
For  Mulciber  with  secret  pride  beheld 
How  far  his  skill  a'll  human  wit  excelled ; 
And  grown  uxorious,  did  the  work  design 
To  speak  the  artist,  and  the  art  divine. 
Proud  columns  towering  high,  support  the  firaae. 
That  hewn  from  hyacinthian  quarries  came. 
The  beams  are  emeralds,  and  yet  scarce  adorn 
The  ruby  walls  on  which  themselves  are  bom. 
The  pavement,  rich  with  \'eins  of  agate  lies; 
And  steps,  with  shining  jasper  slippery,  rise.  • 

Here  spices  in  parterres  promiscuous  blow. 
Not  from  Arabia's  fields  more  odours  flow. 
The  wanton  winds  through  groves  of  cassia  play. 
And  steal  the  riiiened  fragrances  away ; 
Here  with  its  load  the  wild  amomom  bends; 
There  cinnamon,  in  rival  sweets,  contends ; 
A  rich  perfume  the  ravished  senses  fills. 
While  fi-om  the  weeping  tree  the  balm  distils. 

At  these  delightful  bowers  arrives  at  last 
The  god  of  love,  a  tedious  journey  past ; 
Then  shapes  his  way  to  reach  tbefronting  gale. 
Doubles  his  majesty,  and  walks  in  state. 
It  chanced,  upon  a  radiant  throne  reclined, 
Venus  her  golden  tresses  did  unbind  : 
Proud  to  be  thuscmploye<1,  on  either  hand 
Th'  Idalian  sisters,  ranged  in  order  stand. 
Ambrosial  essence  one  bestows  in  showers. 
And  lavishly  whole  streams  of  nectar  poors ; 
With  ivory  combs  another's  dexterous  care 
Or  curls,  or  opens  the  dishevelled  hair; 
A  third,  industrious  with  a  nicer  eye. 
Instructs  the  ringlets  in  what  form  to  lie. 
Yet  leaves  some  few,  that,  not  so  closely  prest. 
Sport  in  the  wind,  and  wanton  from  the  rest  : 
Sweet  negligence !  by  artful  study  wroogbt, 
A  graceful  en-or,  and  a  lovely  fault. 
The  judgment  of  the  glass  is  here  unknown ; 
Here  mirrors  am  supplied  by  every  stone. 
Where'er  the  goddess  turns,  her  image  falbi, 
And  a  new  Venus  dances  on  the  walls. 
Nqw  while  she  did  her  spotless  form  survey. 
Pleased  with  Love's  empire,  and  almighty  sway. 
She  spied  her  son,  and,  fired  with  eager  joy. 
Sprung  forwards,  and  embraced  tbe  fttv'rite  boy. 


No.  128.1 


Friday,  August  7, 1713. 


Delenda  est  Carthago- 
Demolish  Carthage. 


It  is  usually  thought,  with  great  justice,  a 
very  impertinent  thing  in  a  private  man  to  inter- 
meddle in  matters  which  regard  the  state.  Bui 
the  memorial  which  is  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  is  so  daring,  and  so  apparently  de- 
signed for  the  most  traitorous  purpose  imaginap 
ble,  that  I  do  not  care  what  misinterpretation  I 
suffer,  when  I  expose  it  to  the  resentment  of  all 
men  who  value  their  country,  or  have  any  re- 
gard to  the  honour,  safety,  or  glory  of  their 
queen.  It  is  certain  there  is  not  much  danger 
in  delaying  the  demolition  of  Dmikirk  daring 
the  life  of  his  present  most  Christian  majesty, 
who  is  renowned  for  the  most  inviolaUe  regard 
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to  treaties ;  bat  that  pioas  prince  is  aged,  and  in 
case  of  his  decease,  now  Uie  power  of  France 
and  Spain  is  in  the  same  family,  it  is  possible 
an  ambitious  successor  (or  his  ministry  in  a 
king's  minority)  might  dispute  his  being  bound 
by  the  act  of  his  predecessor  in  so  weighty  a 
particular. 

*  Mr.  laoprsins, — You  employ  your  important 
moments,  methinks,  a  little  too  frivolously,  when 
jou  consider  so  oilen  little  circumstances  ef 
dress  and  behaviour,  and  never  make  mention 
of  matters  wherein  yon  and  all  your  fellow- 
aabjects  in  general  are  concerned.  I  give  you 
now  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  manifesting 
your  loyalty  to  your  queen,  but  your  affection  to 
your  country,  if  you  treat  an  insolence  done  to 
them  bbth  with  the  disdain  it  deserves.  The  in- 
closed printed  paper  in  French  and  English  has 
been  handed  about  the  town,  and  given  gratis 
to  passengers  in  the  streets  at  noon-day.  You 
see  the  title  of  it  is,  **  A  most  humble  address, 
or  memorial,  presented  to  her  majesty  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  deputy  of  the  magris- 
trates  of  Dunkirk.**  The  nauseous  memorialist, 
with  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  tells  the  queen 
of  her  thunder,  and  of  wisdom  and  clemency 
adored  by  all  the  earth ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  attempts  to  undermine  her  power,  and  escape 
her  wisdom,  by  beseeching  her  to  do  an  act 
which  will  give  a  well-grounded  jealousy  to  her 
people.  What  the  sycophant  desires  is.  That 
the  mole  and  dikes  of  Dunkirk  may  be  spared ; 
and  it  seems  the  sieur  Tugghe,  for  so  the  peti- 
tioner is  called,  was  thunderstruck  by  the  de- 
nunciation (which  he  says)  **  the  lord  viscount 
Bolingbroke  made  to  him.**  That  her  majesty 
did  not  think  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
dreadful  sentence  she  had  pronounced  against 
the  town.  Mr.  Ironside,  I  think  you  would  do 
an  act  worthy  your  general  humanity,  if  you 
would  put  the  sieur  Tagerhe  right  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  let  him  know.  That  her  majesty  has 
pronounced  no  sentence  against  the  town,  but 
his  most  Christian  majesty  has  agreed  that  the 
town  and  harbour  shall  be  demolished. 

*■  That  the  British  nation  expect  the  immedi- 
ate  demolition  of  it 

*  That  the  very  common  people  know,  that 
within  three  months  after  the  signing  of  t}ic 
peace,  the  works  towards  the  sea,  were  to  be 
demolished ;  and,  within  three  months  after  it, 
the  works  towards  the  land. 

'  That  the  said  peace  was  signed  the  last  of 
March,  O.  S. 

*  That  the  parliament  has  been  told  from  the 
queen,  that  the  e<}uivalent  Ibr  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  king. 

*  That  the  sieur  Tugghe  has  the  impudence 
to  ask  the  queen  to  remit  the  most  material  part 
of  the  articles  of  peace  between  her  majesty  and 
his  master. 

*  That  the  British  nation  received  more  da- 
mage in  their  trade  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
than  from  almost  all  the  ports  of  France,  either 
in  the  ocean,  or  in  the  Mediterranean. 

*  That  fleets  of  above  thirty  sail  have  comcf 
together  out  of  Dunkirk,  during  the  lata  war, 
and  taken  ships  of  war  as  well  as  merchantmen. 


*That  the  pretender  sailed  from  thence  to 
Scotland :  and  that  it  is  the  only  port  the  French 
have  until  you  come  to  Brest,  for  the  whole 
length  of  Su  George*s  channel,  where  any  con- 
siderable naval  armament  can  be  made. 

*  That  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
is  an  inconsiderable  advantage  to  England,  in 
comparison  to  the  advantage  of  destroying  the 
mole,  dikes,  and  harbour;  it  being  the  naval 
force  from  thence  which  only  can  hurt  tlie  Bri- 
tish nation. 

*  That  the  British  nation  expect  the  immedi- 
ate demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

*That  the  Dutch,  who  suffered  equally  with 
us  from  those  of  Dunkirk,  were  probably  in- 
duced to  sign  the  treaty  with  France  from  this 
consideration.  That  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  should  be  destroyed. 

*  That  the  situation  of  Dunkirk  is  such,  as 
that  it  may  always  keep  rnnners  to  observe  all 
ships  sailing  on  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

*  That  all  the  suggestions  which  the  sieur 
Tugghe  brings  concerning  the  Dutch,  are  false 
and  scandalous. 

*  That  whether  it  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
trade  of  Holland  or  not,  that  Dunkirk  should  be 
demolished ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  safety,  ho- 
nour, and  liberty  of  England,  that  it  shduld 
be  so. 

*  That  when  Dunkirk  is  demolished,  the  pow- 
er  of  France,  on  that  side,  should  it  ever  be 
turned  against  \i8,  will  be  removed  several  hun- 
dred miles  further  off  of  Great  Britain  than  it 
is  at  present. 

*  That  after  the  demolition,  there  can  be  no 
considerable  preparation  made  at  sea  by  the 
French  on  all  the  channel,  but  at  Brest ;  and 
that  Great  Britain  being  on  island,  which  can- 
not  be  attacked  but  by  a  naval  power,  we  maE]f 
esteem  France  effectually  removed,  by  the  de- 
molition, from  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Dunkirk  to  Brest. 

*  Pray,  Mr.  Ironside,  re|)eat  this  Inst  particu- 
lar, and  put  it  in  a  difforent  letter.  That  the  de- 
molition of  Dunkirk  will  reviove.  Francr.  many 
hundred  miles  farther  of}'  from  us  ;  and  tlien  re- 
peat again.  That  the  liniish  nation  expects  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

*  I  demand  of  you,  as  you  love  and  honour 
your  queen  and  country,  that  you  insert  this 
letter,  or  speak  to  this  purpose,  your  own  way ; 
for  in  this  all  parties  must  agree,  that  however 
bound  in  friendship  one  nation  is  with  another, 
it  is  but  prudent  that  in  cose  of  a  rupture,  they 
should  be,  if  possible,  upon  equal  terms. 

*  Be  honest,  old  Nestor,  and  say  all  this ;  for 
whatever  half-witted  hot  whigs  may  think,  we 
all  value  our  estates  and  liberties,  and  every 
true  man  of  each  party  must  think  himself  con- 
cerned that  Divij^irk  should  be  demolished. 

*  It  lies  upon*  all  who  have  tho  honour  to  be 
in  the  ministry  to  hasten  this  matter,  and  not 
let  the  credulity  of  an  honest,  brave  people  be 
thus  infamously  abused  in  our  open  streets. 

*  I  cannot  go  on  for  indignation ;  but  pray 
God  tliat  our  mercy  to  France  may  not  expose 
us  to  the  mercy/ of  France.    Your  humble  ser- 

*  ENGLISH  TORY.' 
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Animasque  in  vulnere  poniinL 

yirg.  Gcorg.  iv.  ?38. 

And  part  with  life,  only  to  wound  their  foe. 

Anger  is  so  uneasy  a  gaest  in  the  heart,  that 
he  may  be  aaid  to  be  born  unhappy  who  is  of 
a  rough  and  choleric  disposition.  The  moral, 
ista  have  defined  it  to  be  *  a  desire  of  revenge 
for  some  injury  offered.*  Men  of  hot  and  heady 
tempera  are  eagerly  desirous  of  vengeance,  the 
very  moment,  they  apprehend  themselves  in- 
jured ;  whereas  the  cool  and  sedate  watch  pro- 
per opportunities  to  return  grief  for  grief  to 
their  enemy.  By  this  means  it  often  happens 
that  the  choleric  inflict  disproportion cd  pjinish- 
menta  upon  slight,  and  sometimes  imaginary 
offences :  but  the  temperately  revengeful  have 
leisure  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and 
thereby  either  to  smother  their  secret  resent- 
ments, or  to  seek  proper  and  adequate  repara- 
tions for  the  damages  they  have  sustained. 
Weak  minds  are  apt  to  speak  wel^  of  the  man 
of  fury  ;  because,  when  the  storm  is  over,  be  is 
full  of  sorrow  and  repentance ;  but  the  truth  is, 
he  is  apt  to  commit  such  ravages  during  his 
maAnesB,  that  when  he  comes  to  himself,  he  be- 
■comes  tame  then,  fir  the  same  reason  that  he 
ran  wild  before,  *  only  to  e^ve  himself  ease  ;*  and 
is  a  friend  only  to  himself  in  both  extremities. 
Men  of  this  unhappy  make,  lAore  frequently 
than  any  others,  expect  that  their  friends  should 
bear  with  their  infirmities.  Their  friends  should 
in  return  desire  them  to  correct  their  infirmi- 
ties. The  common  excuses,  that  they  cannot 
help  it,  that  it  was  soon  over,  that  they  harbour 
so  malice  in  their  hearts,  are  arguments  for 
|lftrdoning  a  bull  or  a  mastiff*;  but  shall  never 
reconcile  me  to  an  intellectual  savage.  Why 
indeed  should  any  one  imagine,  that  persons 
independent  upon  him  should  venture  into  his 
society,  who  hath  not  yet  so  far  subdued  his 
boiling  blood,  but  that  he  is  ready  to  do  some- 
thing  the  next  minute  which  he  can  never  re. 
pair,  and  hath  nothing  to  plead  in  his  own 
behalf,  but  that  he  is  apt  to  do  mischief  as  fast 
as  he  can !  Such  a  man  may  bo  feared,  he  may 
be  pitied  ;  he  can  never  be  loved. 

I  would  not  hereby  be  so  understood  as  if  I 
meant  to  recommend  slow  and  deliberate  ma- 
lice ;  I  would  only  obscrv«>,  that  men  of  modera- 
tion Are  of  a  more  amiable  character  than  the 
rash  and  inconsiderate ;  but  if  they  do  not  hus- 
band  the  talent  that  Heaven  hath  bestowed  upon 
them,  they  are  as  much  more  odious  than  the 
choleric,  as  the  devil  is  more  horrible  than  a 
brute.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two,  when 
injured,  is  more  troublesome  to  himself,  or  more 
hurtful  tot  his  enemr ;  the  one  is  boisterous  and 
gentle  by  fit%  dividing  his  life  between  guilt 
and  repentance,  now  all  tempest,  again  all  sun- 
ehine.  The  other  hath  a  smoother  but  more 
lasting  aogui  A,  lying  under  a  perpetual  gloom ; 
the  latter  is  a  cowardly  man,  the  former  a  ge- 
nerous beast.  If  he  may  be  held  unfortunate 
who  cannot  be  sure  but  that  be  may  d^some- 
thing  the  next  minute  which  he  shall  ^ment 
during  his  life ;  what  shall  we  think  of  him  who 
hath  a  soul  so  infected  that  he  can  never  be 


happy  imtil  he  hath  made  another  micwahfe ! 
What  wars  may  we  imagine  perpetually  raging 
in  his  breast!  What  dark  stratagems,  un- 
worthy designs,  inhuman  wishes,  dreadful  re- 
solutions !  A  snake  curled  in  many  intricate 
mazes,  ready  to  sting  a  traveller,  and  to  hiss  him 
in  the  pangs  of  death,  is  no  unfit  emblem  of 
such  an  artful,  unsearchable  projector.  Were 
I  to  choose  an  enemy,  whether  should  I  wish 
for  one  that  would  stab  me  suddenly,  or  one 
that  would  give  mo  an  Italian  poison,  sobtls 
and  lingering,  yet  as  certainly  fatal  as  the  stroke 
of  a  stiletto?  Let  the  reader  determine  the 
doubt  in  his  own  mind. 

There  is  yet  a  third  sort  of  revenge,  if  it  may 
be  called  a  tnird,  which  is  compounded  of  the 
other  two :  I  mean  the  mistaken  honour  which 
hath  too  oflen  a  place  in  generous  breasts.  Mer 
of  good  education,  though  naturally  cbolenci 
restrain  their  wrath  so  far  as  to  seek  convenient 
times  for  vengeance.  The  single  combat  seems 
so  generous  a  way  of  ending  controversies,  that 
until  we  have  stricter  laws,  the  number  of  wi- 
dows and  orphans,  and  I  wish  I  could  not  ny 
of  wretched  spirits,  will  be  increased.  Of  lU 
the  medals  which  have  been  struck  in  hoooor 
of  a  neighbouring  monarch,  there  is  not  one 
which  can  give  him  so  true  renown  as  that  upon 
the  succ^  of  his  edicts  for  *  abolishing  the  iiB- 
pious  practice  of  duelling.' 

What  inclined  me  at  present  to  write  upon 
this  subject,  was  the  sight  of  the  following  let^ 
ters,  which  I  can  assjire  the  reader  to  be  genniDC; 
They  concern  two  noble  names  among  os ;  bat 
the  crime  of  which  the  gentlemen  are  guilty 
bears  too  prevalently  the  name  of  honour,  to 
need  an  apology  to  their  relations  for  reviving 
the  mention  of  their  duel.  But  the  dignity  of 
wrath,  and  the  cool  and  deliberate  preparatWm 
(by  passing  different  climes,  and  waiting  ooa- 
venieot  seasons)  for  murdering  each  other, 
when  we  consider  them  as  moved  by  a  sense 
of  honour,  must  raise  in  the  reader  as  much 
compassidh  as  horror. 

^A  Monsieur  Monsieur  SachnUe, 

*'  I  tliat  am  in  France  hear  how  mudi  yoa 
attribute  to  yourself  in  this  time,  that  I  nave 

given  the  world  leave  to  ring  your  praises      * 

«•»•«*«•*• 

If  you  call  to  memory,  whereas  I  gave  yon 
my  hand  last,  I  told  you  I  reserved  Uie  heart 
for  a  truer  reconciliation.  Now  be  that  noUe 
gentleman  my  love  once  spoke  yon,  and  come 
and  do  him  right  that  could  recite  the  trials  yoa 
owe  your  birth  and  country,  were  I  not  ocmfi- 
dent  your  honour  gives  you  the  same  coorage 
to  do  me  right,  that  it  did  to  do  me  wrong.  Be 
master  of  your  own  weapons  and  time;  the 
place,  wheresoever,  I  will  wait  on  you.  By 
doing  this  you  shall  shorten  revenge,  and  dear 
the  idle  opinion  the  world  hath  of  both  our 
worths.  'ED.  BRUCE,* 

*•  A  Mons,  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Kitdass, 

•  '  As  it  shall  be  alwa3rs  far  from  me  to  seek  a 
quarrel,  so  will  I  always  be  ready  to  meet  with 
any  that  desire  to  make  trial  of  my  vabnr  by 
so  &ir  a  course  as  you  require.    A 
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whereof  yooraelf  shall  be,  who,  within  a  month, 
shall  receive  a  strict  account  of  time,  place,  and 
weapon,  where  yon  shall  find  me  ready  disposed 
to  g^ve  you  honourable  satisfaction  by  him  that 
ahul  conduct  you  thither.  In  the  mean  time 
be  as  secret  of  the  appointment  as  it  seems  you 
are  desirous  of  it  ED.  SACK  VILLE.' 

*■  A  Mons,  Monsieur  le  Bann  de  KtTiloss. 

*  I  am  ready  at  Tergosa,  a  town  in  Zealand, 
to  give  you  that  satisfaction  your  sword  can 
render  you,  accompanied  with  a  worthy  gentle- 
man, my  second,  in  degree  a  knight ;  and  for 
your  coming  I  will  not  limit  you  a  peremptory 
day,  but  desire  you  to  make  a  definite  and 
Bpeedy  repair  for  yoor  own  honour,  and  fear  of 
prevention,  until  which  time  you  shall  find  me 
there.  ED.  SACKVILLE.' 

'  Tergosa,  Aug.  10, 1613.' 

*  A  Mons,  Monneur  SackviUe. 

•I  have  received  your  letter  by  your  man, 
and  acknowledge  you  have  dealt  nobly  with  me, 
and  now  I  come  with  all  possible  haste  to  meet 
you.  ED.  BRUCE.' 
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Vacmun  sine  mente  popellum. 

Jffus«  Anglicanm, 

An  empty,  thougbtless  tribe. 

.  As  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  more 
affected  by  things  which  strike  the  senses,  than 
by  excellencies  tliat  are  to  be  discerned  by  rea- 
0on  and  thought,  they  form  very  erroneous 
judgments  when  they  compare  the  one  with 
the  other.  An  eminent  instance  of  this  is,  that 
vulgar  notion,  that  men  addicted  to  contempIa< 
tion  are  less  useful  members  of  society  than 
those  of  a  different  course  of  life.  The  business 
therefore  of  my  present  paper  shall  be  to  com- 
pare the  distinct  merits  of  the  speculative  and 
the  active  parts  of  Aaftiind. 

The  advantages  arising  firom  the  labours  of 
generals  and  politicians  are  confined  to  narrow 
tracts  of  the  earth;  and  while  they  promote  the 
interest  of  their  own  country,  they  lessen  or 
obstruct  that  of  other  nations ;  whereas  the  li^ht 
and  knowledge  that  spring  from  speculation 
are  not  limited  to  any  single  ipot,  but  equally 
diffused  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  globe.  Be- 
sides, for  the  most  part,  the  renown  only  of  men 
of  action  is  transmitted  to  distant  posterity, 
their  great  exploits  either  dying  with  them- 
selves, or  soon  after  them ;  whereas  speculative 
men  continue  to  deserve  well  of  the  world  thou- 
sands of  years  afler  they  have  lefl  it  Their 
merits  are  propagated  with  their  fame,  which 
is  due  to  them,  but  a  free  gifl  to  those  whose 
beneficence  has  not  outlived  their  persons. 

What  benefit  do  we  receive  from  the  re- 
nowned deeds  of  Csesar  or  Alexander,  that  we 
should  make  them  the  constant  themes  of  onr 
praise?  while  the  name  of  Pythagoras  is  more 
sparingly  celebrated,  though  it  be  to  him  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  trade  and  riches.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  a  vulgar  reader,  but  the 


following  reflection  will  make  it  plain.  That 
philosopher  invented  the  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tion  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  trigonometry,  and  consequently 
of  navigation,  upon  which  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  depends. 

The  mathematics  are  so  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal to  human  life,  that  the  ingenious  sir  William 
Temple  acknowledges,  in  some  part  of  his  writ- 
ings,  all  those  advantages  whibh  distinguish 
polite  nations  from  barbarians  to  be  derived 
from  them.  But  as  these  sciences  cultivate  the 
exterior  parts  of  life,  there  are  others  of  a  more 
excellent  nature,  that  endue  the  heart  with 
rudiments  of  virtue,  and  by  opening  our  pros- 
pects, and  awakening  our  hopes,  produce  ge- 
nerous emotions  and  sublime  sentiments  in  the 
soul. 

The  divine  sages  of  antiquity,  who,  by  trans- 
mitting  down  to  us  their  speculations  upon 
good  and  evil,  upon  Providence,  and  the  dig. 
nity  and  duration  of  thinking  beings,  have  im- 
printed an  idea  of  moral  excellence  on  the 
minds  of  men,  are  most  eminent  benefactors 
to  human  nature ;  and  however  overlooked  in 
the  loud  and  thoughtless  applauses  that  are 
every  day  bestowed  on  the  slaughterers  and 
disturbers  of  mankind,  yet  they  will  never  want 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  wise«and  vir- 
tuous. 

This  apology  in  behalf  of  the  speculative 
part  of  mankind,  who  make  useful  truth  the 
end  of  their  being,  and  its  acquisition  the  bu- 
siness as  well  as  entertainment  of  their  lives, 
seems  not  improper,  in  order  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take of  those  who  measure  merit  by  noife  and 
outward  appearance,  and  are  too  apt  to  depre- 
ciate  and  ridicule  men  of  thought  and  retiift^ 
ment  The  raillery  and  reproaches  which  mit 
thrown  on  that  species  by  those  who  abound  in 
the  animal  life,  would  incline  one  to  think  the 
world  not  sufficiently  convinced  that  whatsoever 
is  good  or  excellent  proceeds  from  reason  and 
reficction. 

Even  those  who  only  regard  truth  as  such, 
without  communicating  their  thonghts,  or  ap- 
plying  them  to  practice,  will  seem  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth,  if  we  compare  the 
innocence  and  tranquillity  with  which  the^ 
pass  their  lives,  witli  the  fraud  and  imperti- 
nencc  of  other  men.  But  the  number  of  those 
who,*by  abstracted  thoughts,  become  useless, 
is  inconsiderable  in  respect  of  them  wffo  are 
hurtful  to  mankind  by  an  active  and  restless 
disposition. 

As  in  the  distribution  of  other  things,  so  in 
this  the  wisdom  of  Providence  appears^Shat 
men  addicted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  bear  a 
small  proportion  to  those  vhcnrejoice  in  exert- 
ing the  force  and  activity  of  their  corporeal 
organs ;  for  operations  of  tlitf^tter  sort  are 
limited  to  a  narrow  extent  of  time  and  place, 
whereas,  those  of  the  mind  we  permanent  and 
universal.  Plato  and  Euclid  enjoy  a  sort  of 
immortality  upon  earth,  and  at  this  day  read 
lectures  to  the  world. 

But  if  to  inform  the  understanding,  end  re 
gulate  the  will,  is  the  most  lasting  and  diffusive 
benefit,  there  ^11  not  bo  found  so  useful  and 
excellent  on  institution  as  that  of  the  Christian 
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priesthood,  which  is  now  become  the  scorn  of 
ibols.  That  a  numerous  order  of  men  should 
be  consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  most  sublime 
and  beneficial  truths,  with  a  desij^n  to  propagate 
them  by  their  discourses  and  writinj^$t,Uo  in- 
form their  fellow-creatures  of  the  being  and 
■attributes  of  the  Deity,  to  possess  their  minds 
with  the  sense  of  a  future  state,  and  not  only 
to  explain  the  nature  of  every  virtue  and  mo- 
ral duty,  but  Kkewise  to  persuade  mankind  to 
the  practice  of  them  by  the  most  powerful  an^ 
engaging  motives,  is  a  thing  so  excellent  and 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  that 
nobody  but  a  modern  free-thinker  could  have 
the  forehead  or  folly  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

The  light  in  which  these  points  should  be 
exposed  to  the  view  of  one  who  is  prejudiced 
against  the  names,  religion,  church,  priest,  and 
the  like,  is  to  consider  the  clergy  as  so  many 
philosophers,  the  churches  as  schools,  and  their 
sermons  as  lectures,  for  the  information  and 
improvement  of  the  audience.  How  would  the 
heart  of  Socrates  or  TuUy  have  rejoiced,  had 
they  lived  in  a  nation  where  the  law  had  made 
provision  for  philosophers  to  read  lectures  of 
morality  and  theology  every  seventh  day,  in 
several  thousands  of  schools  erected  at  the  pub- 
lic charge  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  at 
which  Ifctures  all  ranks  and  sexes,  without  dis- 
tinction, were  obliged  to  be  present  for  their 
general  improvement !  And  what  wicked 
wretches  would  tliey  think  those  men  who 
would  endeavour  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  so 
divine  an  institution  ? 

It  is  indeed  usual  with  that  low  tribe  of  wri- 
ters,  t^  pretend  their  desi^rn  is  only  to  reform 
the  church,  and  expose  the  vices,  and  not  the 
^pler  of  tlie  clergy.  The  author  of  a  pamphlet 
mbited  the  other  day,  (which,  without  my  men- 
Tioning  the  title,  will,  on  this  occasion,  occur  to 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  read  it)  hopes 
to  insinuate  by  that  artifice  what  he  is  afraid 
or  ashamed  openly  to  maintain.  But  there  are 
two  points  which  clearly  siiow  what  it  is  he 
aims  at.  The  first  is,  that  ho  constantly  uses 
the  word  priests  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  his 
reader  cannot  but  observe  he  means  to  throw 
an  odium  on  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, from  their  being  called  by  a  name  which 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  heathens  and  im- 
postors. The  other  is,  his  raking  toj^ether  and 
exaggerating,  with  great  spleen  and  indTOtry, 
all  tllbse  actions  of  churchmen,  which,  either 
by  their  own  illness,  or  the  bad  light  in  which 
he  places  them,  tend  to  give  men  an  ill  impres- 
sion of  the  dispensers  of  the  gospel;  all  which 
he^^thetically  addresses  to  the  consideration 
of  his  wise  and  honest  countrymen  of  tlie  laity. 
The  sophistry  t$id  ill-breeding  of  these  pro- 
ceedings arc  so  obvious  to  men  who  have  any 
pretence  to  tnat  character,  that  I  need  say  no 
more  either  of  tliem  or  tlieir  author. 

The  ioJiabitaaUr  of  the  earth  may  properly 
be  ranged  under  the  two  general  heads  of  gen- 
tlemen and  mechanics.  This  distinction  arises 
from  the  ditferent  occupations  wherein  they 
exert  tliemaplves.  The  former  of  these  species 
is  universaily  acknowledged  to  be  more  honour- 
able  than  the  other,  who  are  hj^cd  uiwn  as  a 
base  and  inferior  order  of  men.     But  if  the 


world  is  in  the  right  in  this  nctnral  jadgmoit, 
it  is  not  generally  so  in  the  distribution  of  par- 
ticular persons  under  their  respective  denoini- 
nations.  It  is  a  clear  settled  point,  that  the 
gentleman  should  be  preferred  to  the  mechanic 
But  wiio  is  the  gentleman,  and  who  the  mecha- 
nic, wants  to  be  explained. 

The  philosophers  distinguish  two  parts  in 
human  nature;  the  rational,  and  the  animaL 
Now,  if  we  attend  to  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  assign  a  more  just 
and  adequate  idea  of  these  distinct  species,  than 
by  defining  the  gentleman  to  be  him  whose  oc- 
cupation lies  in  the  exertion  of  his  rational  fa- 
culties ;  and  the  mechanic,  him  who  is  empbyed 
in  the  use  of  his  animal  parts,  or  the  organic 
parts  of  his  body. 

The  concurring  assent  of  the  world,  in  pre- 
ferring gentlemen  to  mechanics,  seems  fban<kd 
in  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of 
our  nature  is  entitled  to  above  the  animal ;  when 
we  consider  it  in  itself,  as  it  is  the  seat  of  wis- 
dom  and  understanding,  as  it  is  pure  and  im- 
mortal, and  as  it  is  that  which,  of  all  the  knosn 
works  of  the  creation,  bears  the  brightest  im- 
press of  the  Deity. 

It  claims  the  same  dignity  and  pre-eminence, 
if  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  its  object.  Me- 
chanical motives  or  operations  are  confined  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  low  and  little  things  :  whereas, 
reason  inquires  concerning  the  nature  of  intd- 
Icctual  beings,  the  great  Autlior  of  our  existence, 
its  end,  and  the  proper  methods  of  attaininj^  it 
Or,  in  case  that  noble  faculty  submit  itself  to 
nearer  objects,  it  is  not,  like  the  organic  powers, 
confined  to  a  slow  and  painful  manner  of  action; 
but  shifts  the  scenes,  and  applies  itself  to  the 
most  distant  objects  with  incredible  ease  and 
despatch.  Neither  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to  one 
individual  object,  but  at  once  extended  to  a 
whole  species. 

And  as  we  have  shown  the  intellectual  powers 
to  be  nobler  than  those  of  motion,  both  in  their 
own  nature,  and  in  regard  to  their  object,  the 
same  will  still  hold  if^'^  consider  their  (d- 
fice.  It  is  the  province  of  the  former  to  preside 
and  direct ;  of  the  latter,  to  execute  and  obey. 
Those  who  apply  their  hands  to  the  materials, 
appear  the  immediate  builders  of  an  edifice; 
but  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  it  is  owing  to 
the  architect,  who  designed  the  plan  in  his  do- 
set.  And  in  lile  manner,  whatever  there  b 
either  in  art  or  nature  of  use  or  regularity,  will 
be  found  to  proceed  from  the  superior  principle 
of  reason  and  understanding.  These  reflec- 
tions, how  obvious  soever,  do  nevertheless,  seem 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  those  who,  being 
at  great  pains  to  improve  the  figure  and  motions 
of  the  body,  neglect  the  culture  of  the  mind. 

From  the  premises  it  follows,  tJiat  a  man  may 
descend  from  an  ancient  family,  wear  fine 
clothes,  and  be  master  of  what  is  commonly 
called  good-breeding,  and  yet  not  merit  the 
name  of  gentleman.  All  those  whose  principal 
accomplishments  consist  in  the  exertitm  of  the 
mechanic  powers,  whether  llie  organ  made  ose 
of  be  the  eye,  the  muscles  of  tlio  face,  the  fingers, 
feet,  or  any  other  part,  are  in  the  eye  of  reason 
to  be  esteemed  mechanics. 
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I  do  theTefore,  by  these  presents,  declare,  that 
all  mei^  and  women,  by  what  title  soever  dis. 
tinguisfaed,  whose  occupation  it  is  either  to  ogle 
with  the  eye,  flirt  with  the  fan,  dress,  cringe, 
adjust  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body,  are  degraded  from  the  rank  of  gentiy  ; 
which  is  from  this  time  forward  appropriated 
to  those  who  employ  the  talents  of  the  mind  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
and  are  content  to  take  their  places  as  they  are 
diBtingaished  by  mora,!  an^  intellectual  acoom- 
plishments. 

Thie  rest  5f  the  human  species  oocne  undeV 
the  appellation  of  mechanics,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  'professed  mechanics,  who,  not 
{Pretending  to*  be  gentlemen,  contain  tliemaelves 
within  their  proper  sphere,  are  necessary  to  the 
wel].|[)euig  of  mankind,  and  consequently  should 
be  more  respected  in  a  well-regulated  common- 
wealthi  than  those  mechanios  who  make «  merit 
of  being  useless.  *  '  . 

Hayilig  hitherto  considered  the  human  species 
as  distinguished  into  gentlemen  and  mechanics, 
I  come  now  to  treat,  of  the  machines ;  a  sort  of 
beings  that  have  the  outside  or  appearance  of 
men,  without  being  really  such.  The  free- 
thinkers have  oilen  declared  to  the  worlds  that 
they  are  not  actuated  by  any  incorporeal  being 
or  spirit ;  but  that  all  the  operations  they  exert, 
proceed  from  the  collision  of  certain  corpuscles, 
endued  with  proper  figures  and  motions.  It  is 
now  a  considerable  time  that  I  have  been  their 
proselyte  in  this  point  I. am  even  so  far  con. 
vii^oed  that  they  are  in  the  right,  that  1  shall 
^tempt  proving  it  to  others. 

The  mind  being  itself  invisible,  there  iif  no 
4yther  way  to  discern  its  existence,  thtfn  bythe 
effects  whidi  it  prbduceth.  Where  design, 
order,  and  symmetry,  afe  visible  in  the  eflbots, 
we  conclude  the  cause  to  be  an  intelligent  being ; 
but  where  nothing  of  thpse  can  be  found,  we 
ascribe  •  the  effect  to  hazard*  necessity,  or  the 
like.  Now  I  appeal  to  any  one ''who  is  conver- 
sant  in  the  modern  productions  of  our  free- 
thinkers, if  they  do  not  look  rather  like  effects 
of  chance,  or  at  best  of  mechanism,  than  of  a 
thinking  principle,  and  tonseqaently,  whether 
the  authors  of  thofiQ  rhapsodies  are  not  mere 
machines. 

The  same  point  is  likewise  evident  from  their 
own  assertion ;  it  being  plain  that  no  one  could 
mistake  thought  for  motion,  who  knew  what 
thought  was.  For  these  reasons,  I  do  hereby 
give  it  in'  charge  to  all  Christians,  that  here- 
after  they  speak  of  free-thinkers  in  the  neuter 
gender,  using  the  term  it  for  him.  They  are  to 
be  considered  a«  automata,  made  up  of  bones 
and  musc]e9,"nerves,  arteries,  and  animal  spi- 
Hts;  not  so  innocent,  indeed,  but  as  destitute  of 
thought  and  reason,  as  those  little  machines 
which  the  excellent  author  from  whom  I  take 
the  motto  of  this  paper,  has  so  elegantly  de- 
scribed. 
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Iter  pigrorum  quasi  sepes  spinanim. 

Ex.JUatin.  Prov. 

•  Ttm  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  a  hedj^  of  thorns. 

.  Proverbs,  xv-  10/ 

z 


.  There  are  two  sorts  of  persons  within  the 
consideration  of  my  frontispiece ;  the  first  are 
the  mighty  body  of  lingerers;  persons  who  do 
not  indeed  employ  their  time  criminally,  but  are 
such  pretty  innocents,  who,  as  the  poet  says, 


waste  away 


In  gentle  inatlivity  the  day. 

The  others  being  something  more  vivacious, 
are  such  as  do  not  only  omit  to  spend  their  time 
well,  but  are  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  criminal 
satisfactions.    Whatever  the  divine  may  think, 
the  case  of  the  Urst  seems  to  be  the  most  de. 
pldra))Ie,  as  the  habit  of  sloth  is  more  invincible 
thah  that  of  vice.    The  first  is  preferred,  even 
when  the  man  is  fully  posses^d  oP  himself,  and 
submitted  to  with  constant  deliberation  and  cool 
thought'    The  other  we  are 'driven  into  gene, 
rally  throhgh  the  heat  of  wine,  or  youth,  which 
Mr.  Hobbes  calls  a  na^al  drunkenness;  and 
(herefoFO  consequently  are  more  excusable  for 
any  errors  committed  dvring  the  deprivation  or 
suspension  of  onr  reason,  than  in  the  possession 
of  it    The  itregolar  starts  of  vicious  appetitef 
are  in  time  destroyed  by  the  gratification  of 
them ;  but  a  welUordered  life  o?  sloth  receive^ 
daily  strength  from  its  continuance.    *  I  went 
(says  Solomon)  by  ttfe  field  of  the  slothful,  and 
the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding; 
and  lo !  it  Was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and 
nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.*   To  raise 
the  image  of  this  person,  the  same  author  adds, 
*  The  slothful  man  hi^cth  his  hand  in  his  bo. 
som,  and.it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his 
moutK.*    If  there  were  no  future  account  ex. 
pected  of  spending  our  time,  the  immediate  in. 
convenience  that  attends  a  life  of  idleness  should 
of  itself  be  persuasiim  enough  to  the  men  of 
sense  to  avoid  it    I  say  to  the  pn^^i^  of  sense, 
because  there  are  of  these  that  give  in  to  it,  and 
Tor  these  chiefly  is  this  paper  designed.    Argu. 
mento  drawn  from  future  rewards  and  punish* 
ments,  are  things  too  remote  for  the  considera- 
Wn  of  stubborn  sanguine  youth.    They  are  af> 
fected  by  sUch  only  as  propose  immediate  plea* 
sure  or  pain ;  m  the  strongest  persuasive  to  the 
children  of  Israel  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.    I  believe  I  may  say  there  is  XaoT% 
toil,  fatigue,  and  uneasiness  in  sloth,  than  can 
be  .found  in'  aiiy  employment  a  man  will  put 
himself  upon.    When  a  thoughtful  man  is  once 
fixed  this  way,  spleen  is  the  necessary  conse* 
quence.    This  directs  him  instantly  to  the  con. 
templation  of  his  health  or  circumstances,  which 
mu^  ever  be  found  extremely  bad  upon  theso 
melancholy  inquiries. 

If  he  has  any  common  business  upon  his 
hands,  numlierless  objections  aris^,  that  make 
the  despatch  of  it  impossible ;  and '  he  cries  out 
with  Solomon,  *  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  a 
lion  in  the  streets  ;\  that  is,  there  is  some  difll. 
culty  or  other,  which  to  his  imagination  -is  as 
invincible  as  i^  lion  Yeally  would  be.  The  man, 
on  the  contrary,  that  .applies  himself  to  books, 
or  business,  contracts  a  cheerful  confidence  in 
all  his  undertakings,  from  the  daily  improve, 
ments  of  his  knowledge  or  fertune,  and  insteftd 
of  giving  himtelf  up  to 

*  llitck-eyM  rousing  cursed  melancholy,* 
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has  that  constant  life  in  his  visa^rc  and  conver- 
sation, which  the  idle  Hplctietig  man  borrows 
sometimes  from  the  suiisliine,  e;^crcisc,  or  an 
agreeable  friend.  A  recluse  idle  sobriety  mu^^t 
be  attended  with  more  bi'Ltur  remorse^  than  the 
most  active  debauchery  c  ui  at  any  iiilervuls  be 
molested  with.  The  rake,  ii'  he  is  a  cautious 
manager,  will  all  >w  bi.n.->clt*  very  little  tiuie  to 
examine  his  own  conduct,  and  will  bestow  as 
few  reflections  u;jon  iiimself,  as  the  lingerer 
does  upon  any  thin^  else,  uiiloss  he  has  tiic 
misfortune  to  repent.  1  ro{>o;it,  the  misfgrttme' 
to  repent,  because  I  have  put  tlie  i^rcat  day  of 
account  oat  of  the  present  case,  and  am  now  in- 
quiring, not' whose  life  is  most  irroliirious,  but 
roost  inconvenient  A  gentJemau  tliat  has  for- 
merly been  a  very  eminent  lingerer,  and  sorne- 
thing  splenetic,  informs  me,  that  in  one  winter 
he  drank  six  hampers  of  Spa  water,  several  gaU 
Ions  of  chalybeate  tincture,  two  hogsheads  of 
bitters,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  a  hogshead, 
laid  one  hundred  and  nfly  infallible  schemes,  in' 
every  one  of  which  he  was  disapjminted,  re- 
ceived a  thousand  affronts  during  the  north- 
easterly winds,  and  in  short,  run  through  more 
misery  and  expens9  tiian  the  most  meritorious 
bravo  couI(^  boast  of.  Another  tells  mc,  that  he 
fell  into  this  way  at  the  university,  where  the 
youth  are  too  a{>t  to  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  such 
tranquillity  as  prejudices  them  against  the  bus- 
tie  of  that  worldly  business,  for  which  this  part 
of  their  education  shouJd  prepare  them.  As  he 
could  with  the  utmost  secrecy  be  idle  in  his 
own  chamber,  he  says  he  was  for  some  years 
irrecoverably  sunk,  and  immersed  iu  the  luxury 
of  an  easy. chair,  tliough  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  general  opinion,  he  passed  for  a  hurd  stu- 
dent. During  this  lethargy,  ho  had  some  inter- 
vals of  application  to  books,  which  rather  aggra- 
vated than  auspnnded  the  painful  thouglitsi  of  a 
misspent  life.  Thu'<  his  su;)|i()serl  relief  hi-canio 
his  punislimcn',  and,  like  the.  dainnod  in  Mil- 
ton, upon  their  ctjnvcyanco  at  certain  revolu- 
tions from  fire  to  ice, 

— '  Hf  fell  hy  turns  th"  l»ittor  chanrrG 

Of  fierc?  oxtrcmo**,  oxlrtMUMs  by  chanL''fi  mDre  fiorc<».* 

When  ho  had  a  mind  to  go  out,  he  was  so 
scrupulous  as  to  form  some  oxenso  or  other, 
which  the  idle  are  ever  provided  with,Hind  could 
not  satisfy  himself  without  this  ridiculous  "ap- 
pearance of  justice.  Sometimes  by  his  own  con- 
trivance and  insituiation,  the  woiian  thrtt  look- 
ed after  his  chamber  would  convince  him  of  the 
necessity  of  washing  his  room,  dr  any  other 
matter  of  the  like  joyous  itnjwrt,  to  which  he 
always  submitted,  after  having  decently  opposed 
it,  and  made  his  exit  with  mHch  seepiing  reluc- 
tance and  inward  delight.  Thus  did  he  pass  the 
noon  of  his  life  in  the  Kt.littido  of  a  monk,  and 
the  gnilt  of  a  libertine.  He  is  since  awakened, 
by  application,  out  of  shunber;  baa  no  more 
spleen  than  a  Dutchman,  who,  as  sir  W.  Tem- 
pie  observes,  is  not  delicate  or  idle  enough  to 
BUtfor  from  this  cnomy,-  Init  *  is  always  well 
when  he  is  not  ill;  always  pleased  wlicn  he  is 
not  angry.' 

There  is  a  gentleman  I  have  seen  at  a  coflTee- 
housc,  near  the  place  of  my  abode,  who  having 
a  pretty  good  estate,  and  a  disinclinaticm  to 
books  or  business,  to  secure  himself  from  some 


of  the  above-mentioned  misfbrtunes,  employs 
himself  with  much  alacrity  in  the  following 
method.  Being  vehemently  disposed  to  loqoa^ 
city,  he  has  a  person  constantly  with  him,  to 
whom  he  gives  an  annual  pension  for  no  other 
merit  but  being  very  attentive,  and  never  inlcr- 
rupling  him  by  question  and  answer,  whaltser 
he  may  utter  tiiat  may  seemingly  refjuire  it 
To  secure  to  himself  discourse,  his  fundanu^ntrj 
maxim  seems  to  be,  by  no  means  to  c«)n'iicer 
what  he  is  going  to  say.  He  delivers  thercfi^re 
every  thouglit  as  it  first  intrudes  itself  upoii 
him,  and  then,  with  all  the  freedom  you  could 
wish,  will  examine  it,  and  rally  the  imperti- 
nence, or  evince  the  truth  of  it  In  short,  he 
took  the  same  pleasure  in  confuting  himself,  u 
he  could  have  done  in  discomfiiing  an  opponent: 
and  liis  discourse  was  as  that  of  two  persons  at. 
tacking  each  other  with  exceeding  warmth,  in- 
coheronce,  and  good-nature.  'I'here  is  anothier, 
whom  I  have  seen  in  the  park,  era  ploy  in?  hirn- 
self  with  the  same  industry,  though  not  with 
^he  same  innocence.  lie  is  very  dexterous  io 
taking  flies,  and  flxing  one  at  each  end  of  i 
horse  hair,  which  his  perriwig  supplies  him 
with.  Me  hangs  them  over  a  little  stick,  which 
suspfensioh  inclines  tliem  immediately  to  wix 
upon  each  other,  there  being  no  possibility  of 
retreat  From  the  frequent  attentiim  of  his  eyes 
to  tlicso  combats,  he  perceives  the  several  lunu 
and  advantages  of  the  battle,  which  are  altoge- 
ther invisible  to  a  common  spectator.  I  the 
other  day  found  him  in  the  onjoymcnt  of  a  coo- 
plo  of  gigantic  blue-bottles,  which'  were  hunj 
out  and  embattled  in. the  aforesaid  warlike  i^ 
pointments.  That  I  might  enter  into  the  secret 
shocks  of  tljis  conflict,  he  lent  rae  a  magnifying 
glass,  which  presented  me  with  an  engagement 
between  two  of  the  most  rueful  mou&ters  I  have 
ever  read  of  e\'ea  in  romance. 

If  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  appoint  and 
perform  such  tasks  as  would  bo  of  con^ider.blc 
advantage  to  us,  let  us  resolve  upon  some  other, 
however  triding,  to  be  perfoniied  at  apiwintevi 
times.  By  this  we  may  gain  a  virt/.ry  over  a 
wandering  unsettled  mind,  and  by  this  re-ni-a- 
tion  of  the  impulse  of  our  wills,  may  in  linte 
make  tliem  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  oar  toi- 
son. 

When  I  am  disposed  to  treat  of  the  irreligion 
of  on  idle  lile,  it  shall  lie  under  this  head,  pen- 
unt  ct  imputantur :  which  is  an  inscription  upon 
a  sun-dial  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  is 
with  great  propriety  placed  to  public  view  in 
such  a  place,  where  the  inhabitt^nts  being  in  an 
everlasting  hurry  of  bnsiness  or  pleasure,'  tba 
busy  may  receive  an  innocent  admonition  to 
keep  their  apfiointments,  and  the  idle  a  dread- 
ful one  not  to  keep  theirs. 

•  Auffufit  10.  iro. 

*  Ma.  Ironside, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  in* 
sorting  my  letter  concerning  the  demolition  of 
Dmikirk  in  your  paper  of  Uie  seventh  in»tant; 
but  you  will  And,  u{)on  perusal,  that  you  have 
printed  the  werd  three  where  you  should  have 
printed  the  word  tioo;  which  I  desire  you  would 
amend  by  Inserting  the  whole  paragraph,  and 
that  which  immediately  follows  it,  in  your  vaiy 
ndxt  jNiper.    The  paragraph  runs  thus : 
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•*  The  very  common  people  know,  that  within 
two  months  after  the  sig^ning  of  the  peace,  the 
workfl  toward*  the  sea  were  to-be  demolished, 
and  within  three  months  after  it,  the^works  to- 
wards the  land. 

**  That  the  said  pe&ce  was  signed  the  last  of 
March,  O.  S." 

*  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  so  miich  trouble, 
which  was  only  to  avoid  mistakes,  having  been, 
very  much  abused  by  some  whiggish  senseless 
fellows,  that«  give  out  I  am  for  me  Pretender. 
Your  most  humble  servant,     . 

♦ENGLISH  TORY.' 
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Q^isquo  «uo8  patimur  manes r 

P\Tg.  iEn.  vi.  743. 

All  have  tbeir  manes. .  .  Dryden. 

*  Mr.  ■  Ironside, — The  fbllowing  letter  was 
ieally  written  bj^  a  young  gentleman  in  a  Ian. 
guishipg  illness,  which  lx)th  himself,  and  those 
who  attended  him,  thought  it  impossible  for  hinit 
to  outlive^  If  you  think  such  an  image  of  the 
state  of  a  mafi*s  mind  in  that  circumstance  be 
worth  publishing,  it  id  -at^our  service,  and  take 
it  as  ibllows : 

"  Dear  Sir,— You  formerly  observed  Uf  me, 
that  nothing  ma^e  a  more  ridictflous  figure  in  a 

~  man's  life,  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thus  one  of  an  unfortu-' 
nate  constitution  is  per^tually  exhibiting  a 
miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  hia  mind, 
or  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  fre. 
<)uent  opportunities  of  late  to  consider  mys^rlf 
in  these  different  views,  and  hope  I  -have  re- 
ceived some  -advantage  l^  it.  If  what  Mr.  WaJ- 

.  ler  says  be  true,  that, 

'The  soul's  dark  bottaire,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  thro'  chinksthat  tiHlc  hfts  made:* ' 

**Then  surely  eickhcss,  contributing  no  less 
than  old  a^  to  the  shaking  down  tliis  scaffold- 
ing  of  the  body,  may  discover  the  inclosed  struc- 
ture more  plainly^ '  Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early 
old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a  diflidence  in  oar  earthly 
' .  state,  and  inspires  us  with  the  thoughts  of  a  fu- 
ture, better  than  a  tiiousand  volumes  of  philoso- 
phera  and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  con- 
cussion to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength 
and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  ourmlves 
w:ithin,  whpn  there  is  so  little  dependence  on 
,6ur  outworks.  Youth  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a 
betrayer  of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother 
manner  than  age.  It  is  like  a  stream  that 
nourishes  a  plant  upon  its  bank,  and  causes  it 
to  flourish  sind  blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the 
B^ae  time  is  undermining  it  at  tlie  root  in  se- 
cret My  youtli  has  dealt  more  fairly  and 
openfy  with  me.  It  has  afforded  several  pros- 
pects of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an  advantage 
not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very 
much;  and  I  began  where  most  people  end, 
with  a  full  conviction  of  fhe  emptiness  of  all 
sorts  of  ambition,  and  tEe  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  all  human  pleasures. 


**  When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little 
time,  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  ho- 
nest Hibernian,  who  (being  in  bed  in  the  great 
storm  some  years  a^o,  and  told  the  house  would 
tumble  G^er  his  head)  made  answer,  *Wiiat 
care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger.'  I 
fancy  R  is  the  best  time  to  die,  when  one  is  in 
the  best  humour :  and  so  excessively  weak  at  I 
now  am,  I  may  say  with  Conscience,  that  I  am 
not  at  all  uneasy  at  the  thought  tha^  many  men, 
whom  I  never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to 
enjoy  this  world  afler  me.  When  I  reflect 
what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  ever^  single 
man  is,  with  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  me- 
thinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  concerned  at  the  re- 
moval- of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am.  The 
morning  after  my  e'xit,  the  sun  will  arise  as 
bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the 
plants  spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proooed 
in  its  old  courte,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily, 
and  marry  as  fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do. 
*  The  memory  of  man^'  as  it  is  elegantly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  *  passeth 
away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarri- 
cth  but  one  day.'  There  are  reasons  enough,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  {nan  contented  with  the  prospect  of 
death.  *  For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which 
standcth  in  length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by 
number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair 
to  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.'  He 
was  taken  away  speedily,  lest  that  *  wickedness 
should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile 
his  soul.'  I  am,  yours." 

*  Tq  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq.  greeting. 

•  Old  Dad, — I  am  so'  happy  as  to  be  the  hus- 
bancf  of  a  woman  tliat  never  is  in  the  wrong, 
and  yet  is  at  continual  war  with  every  body, 
especially  with  all  her  servants,  and  myself.  As 
to  her  maids,  she  never  fails  of  having  at  least  a 
dozen  or  fourteen  in  each  year,  yet  never  has 
above  one  at  a  time,  and  the  last  that  comes  is 
always  the  worst  that  ever  she  had  in  her  life; 
although  they  have  given  very  good  content  in 
better  families  than  mine  for  several  years  to- 
gether. Not  that  she  has  the  pleasure  of  turn- 
mg  them  away,  but  she  does  so  ferrit  them 
about,  "Forsooth"  and  "Mistress"  them  up, 
and  so  find  fault  with  every  thing  they  do,  and 
talks  to  them  so  loud  and  so  long,  that  they 
either  give  her  immediate  warning,  or  march 
off  without  any  wages  at  all.  So  that  through 
her  great  zeal  and  care  to  make  them  better 
servants  than  any  in  the  world,  and  their  ob- 
stinacy in  being  no  better  than  they  can,  our 
house  is  a  sort  of  Bedlam,  and  nothing  in  order ; 
for  by  that  time  a  niaid  comes  to  know  where 
things  stand,  whip^  she  is  gone,  and  so  we  have 
not  another  in  iour  or  five  days,  and  this  all  the 
year  round.  As  to  myself,  all  the  world  believes 
me  to  be  one  of  the  liestof  husbands,  and  I  am  of 
the  world's  mind,  until  my  doar  Patient  Grizzle 
comes  to  give  her  opinion  about  me,  and  then 
you  would  believe  I  am  as  bad  as  her  maids. 
Oh,  Mr.  Ironside,  never  was  a  woman  used  as 
she  is.  The  world  does  not  think  how  unhappy 
she  is !  E  am  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  And 
then  her  neighbours  are  so  ill-natured,  that  they 
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refuse  to  rafTer  her  to  say  what  she  pleases  of 
their  families,  without  either  returning  her  oom* 
pliments,  or  withdrawing  from  her  oratory ;  so 
that  the  poor  woman  has  scarcely  uny  society 
abroad,  nor  any  comfort  at  home,  and  all  through 
the  sauciness  of  servants,  and  the  unkindness  of 
a  husband  that  is  so  cruel  to  her,  as  to  desire 
her  to  be  quiet  But  she  is  ooming.  I  am  in 
haste,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

*  NICHOLAS  EARRING.' 

*  SiR,-*-I  hope  you  will  not  endure  this  dumb 
club,  for  I  am  the  unlucky  spouse  of  one  of  those 
gentlemen :  and  when  my  dear  comes  from  this 
joyless  society,  I  am  an  impertinent,  noisy  rat- 
tle-snake,  my  maid  is  a  saucy  sew,  the  man  is 
a  thick^kull  pupfiy,  and  founders  like  a  horse ; 
my  cook  is  a  tasteless  ass;  and  if  a  child  cry, 
the  maid  is  a  careless  bear:  If  I  have  company, 
they  are  a  parcel  of  bhattoring  magpies:  if 
abroad,  I  am  a  gaggling  goose ;  when  I  return* 
YOU  are  a  fine  gidloper ;  women,  like  cats,  should 
keep  the  house.  This  'is  a  frequent  sentence 
with  him.  •  Consider  some  remedy  against  a 
temper  that  seldom  speaks,  and  then  speaks  only 
unkindness.  This  will  be  a  relief  to  all  those 
miserable  women  who  are  married  to  the  worst 
of  tempers,  the  sullen,  more  especially  to  your 
distressed  appellant,  GOODY  DlTMP.' 

» FtttND  NiaroR, — Our  brother  Tremble  hav- 
ing  lately  given  thee  wholesome  advice  con- 
cerning tuckers,  I  send  thee  a  word  of  counsel 
touching  thyself.  Verily  thou  hast  found  great 
favour  with  the  godly  sisters.  I  have  read  in 
that  mysterious  book  called  jGsop^s  Fables,  how 
once  upon  a  time  an  ass  arrayed  himself  in  the 
skin  of  a  lion,  thereby  designing  to  appear  as 
one  of  the  mighty.  But  behqld  the  vanity  of 
this  world  was  found  light,  the  spirit  of  untruth 
became  altogether  naked.  When  the  vainglo- 
rious  animal  Qpened  his  jaws  to  roar,  the  lewd 
voice  of  an  ass  braying  was  heard  in  the  moun- 
Uins.  Friend,  friend,  let  the  moral  of  this  sink 
deep  into  thy  mind ;  the  more  thou  ponderest 
thereon,  the  fitter  thou  wilt  become  for  the  fel. 
lowship  of  the  faithful.  We  have  every  day 
more  and  more  hopes  of  thee ;  but  between  thee 
and  me,  when  thou  art  converted  thou  must  teke 
to  thee  a  scripture  name.  One  of  thy  writing 
brethren  bore  a  very  good  name,  he  wa^  enti- 
tied  Isaac,  but  now  sleepeth.  Jacob  suiteth  thy 
bookseller  well.  Verily  Nestor  soundeth  Baby- 
lonish in  the  ears  of  thy  well-wisher  and  con- 
stant reader,  RUTH  PRIM. 
•  The  third  day  of  the  week,  profanefy  called  Tuesday.* 

'  Sir,— Notwithstanding  your  grave  advice  to 
the  fair  sex  not  to  lay  the  beauties  of  their  necks 
■o  open,  I  find  they  mind  you  so  little,  that  we 
young  men  are  in  as  much  danger  as  ever. 
Yesterday,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  I  look  a 
turn  with  a  gentleman  just  come  to  town,  in  a 
public  walk.  We  had  not  walked  above  two 
rounds,  when  the  spark  on  a  sodden  pretended 
weariness,  and  as  I  importuned  him  to  sUy 
longer,  he  turned  short,  and  pointing  to  a  cele- 
brated beauty  :  •«  What,"  said  he,  »•  do  you  think 
I  am  made  oC,  that  I  should  bear  the  sight  of 


handsome  !**  Upon  this  we  parted,  and  I  le- 
solved  to  Uke  a  little  more  air  in  tin  garden, 
yet  avoid  the  danger,  by  casting  my  eyes  down- 
wards :  but  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  I  dis- 
covered in  the  same  fair  creature,  the  finest  in- 
kle and  prettiest  foot  that  ever  fancy  imagined. 
If  the  petticoats,  as  well  as  the  stays,  thus  di- 
minish, what  shall  we  do«  dear  Nestor  ?  If  it 
is  neither  safe  to  look  at  the  head  nor  tbe  feet 
of  the  charmer,  whither  shall  we  direct  our 
eyes  ?  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  further 
description  of  her;  but  I  beg  you  woold  consider 
that  your  wards  are  (rail  and  mortal.  Year 
most  obedient  servant,       .  ^PIMETRIUS.* 


No.  J133.J  Thunday,  AvguH  13, 1713. 

Oh,  (ktsi  love  of  fkmc!  Oh,  irlofioas  heat. 
Only  destructive  to  the  lu-ave  and  great. 

JidditmCs  Camf€ig%. 


The  letters  which  I  published  in  tbe  < 
of  Saturday  last,  are  written  with  such  ^wit 
and  greatness  of  mind,  that  they  had  excited  a 
great  curiosity  in  my  lady  Lizard's  lamily,  to 
know  what  occasioned  &  quarrel  betwixt  the 
two  brave  men  who  wrote  them ;  and  what  was 
the  event  of  their  combat  I  fbimd  the  iamily 
the  other  day  listeping  in  a  circle  to  Mr.  Wit 
liam,  the  templar,  who  was  informing  tbe  ladjei 
of  the  ceremonies  use^  in  the  single  comb  . 
when  the  kings  of  England  permitted  such  tri; 
to  be  performed  in  their  j>resence.  He  took  c.. 
casion  frOn^  the  chance  of  such  judTcial  pre- 
ceedings,  to  relate  a  custom  used  in  a  certat 
part  of  India,  to  determine  lawsuits,  which  K 
produced  as  a  parallel  to  th^  single  dbmbat  Tb-: 
custom  is,  *  That  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  a'< 
thrown  into  a  river,  where  each  endeavours  ^  * 
keep  under  water  as  long  as  he  is  able ;  and  ' 
who  comes  up  first  loses  the  cause.'  The  Aothar 
adds,  *  that  if  they  had  no  other  way  of  deciding 
controversies  in  Eifrope,  the  lawyers  mi^ht  e'en 
throw  themselves  in  after  them.' 

Tbe  mirth  occasioned  by  this  Indian  law  did 
not  hinder  the  ladies  from  reflecting  still  sioie 
upon  the  above-named  letters.  I  teund  ther 
had  agreed,  that  it  must  be  a  mistress  whidi 
caused  the  duel ;  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  had  already 
settled  in  her  mind  the  fiishion  of  their  arms, 
their  colours,  and  devices.  My  lady  only  asked 
with  a  sigh,  if  either  of  the  combatants  had  a 
wife  and  children. 

In  order  to  give  them  what  satisfactioti  I 
could,  I  looked  over  my  papers ;  and  though  I 
could  not  find  the  occasion  of  the  difference,  I 
shall  present  the  world  with  an  aathentic  ac- 
count of  the  fight,  written  by  the  survivor  to  a 
courtier.  The  gallant  behaviour  of  the  com- 
batente  may  serve  to  raise  in  our  minds  a  yet 
higher  detestetion  of  that  false  honour  which 
robs  our  country  of  men  so  fitted  to  support  and 
adorn  it 

Sir  Edward  SaehHlle*$  rfl^im  of  ike  Jigkt  he- 
twixt  him  ifnd,the  lotd  Bruce. 

'WoRTRT  Siii,^As  I  am  not  ignorant,  so 
o\xghi  I  to  be  sensible  of  the  false  aspersions 


such  snowy  breasto !    Oh,  she  is  intolerably  |  some  autliorless  tongues  have  laid  upon  me,  in 
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he   report  of  the  unfortnn&le  passage  lately 
lappened  between  the  lord  Bruce  and  myself^ 
iriiLch,  as  they  are  spread  here,  so  I  may  justly 
bar  they  rei^  also  where  you  are.    Therd  are 
lut  two  ways  to  resolve  doubts  of  this  nature.; 
»y  oath  or  by.  sword.  The  first  is  due  to  ma^is. 
rates,  and  communicable  to  friends ;  the  other 
o  such  as  maliciously  slander  and  impudently 
lefend  their  assertion.    Your  love,  not  my  me- 
it,  assure  me  you  liotd  'me  your  friend,  which 
tsteem  I  am  much  desirous  to  retain.    Do  mt? 
hereforo  the  ^ight  to  understand  the  truth  of 
hat;  and  in  my  behalf  inform  others,  who 
lither  are,  or  may  be  infected  with- sin ister^m- 
Ddurs,  much  prejudicial  to  that  (air  opinion  I 
tesire  to  hold  amongst  kXL  worthy  persons.  And 
•n  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  the  relation  I  shall 
[ive    is  neither  mote  nor  less  than  the  bard 
rath.     The  inclosed  contains  the  first  citation, 
ent  me  from  Paris  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
lelivered  it  to  me  in  'DA'byshire  at  my  father- 
n-law*B  house.    After  it,- follows  ray.  then' an- 
war,  ceturned  him.  by  the  same  bearer.    The 
text  is  my  aCcompIishraentt>f  my  first  promise, 
teing  a  particular   assignation  of  place  and 
veapons,  whioh  I  sent  by  a  servant  of  mine,  by 
HXtj-  from  Rotterdam,  as  soohlas  I  landed  there. 
The  receipt  bf  which,  joined  with  an  acknow. 
edgment   of  my  too  fair  carriage  to  the  de- 
eased  lord,  is  testified  by  the  la^t,  which  periods 
he  business  unCil  wo*  met  at  ^ergosa  in  Zea- 
an'd,  it  being  the  place  allotted  for  rendezvous ; 
vhere  he,  accompanied  with  one  Mr.  Crawford, 
in   Bnglish  gentleman,  for  his. second,  a  sur- 
^eon,  and  a  man,  arrived  with  all  th&  speed  he 
»uld.     And  there  having  rendered  himself,  I 
iddreseed  my  second,  sir  John  Aeidon,  to  let 
lim  understand,  that  now  all  following  should 
le  done  by  consent,  as  concerning  the  tepms 
vherebn  we  should  fight,  as  iiiso  the  place.  To 
Hir  seconds  we  gave  powtir  for  their  appoint- 
nents,  who  agreed  we  should  go  to  Antwerp, 
roni  thence  to  Bergeni-op^oom,'*  where  in'  the 
nidway  but  a'  village  divides  the-  States*  ierri- 
orie's  from  the  archduke^s.   And  there  was  the 
lestined  sta^e,  to  the  end  that  having  ended,  he 
hat  could,  might  presently  exempt  himself 
Tom  the  justice  of  the  country,  by  retiring  inU> 
he  dominion  not  ofibnded.    It  was  farthec  con- 
sladed,  that  in«case  any  should  fall  or  slip,  that 
hen  the  combat  shbold  cease,  and  he  whose  iU 
brtune  had  so  subjected  bim,  was  to  acknow- 
edge  his  life  .to  have  been  in  the  other's  hands. 
But  in   case  one  party's  sword  should  break, 
lecause  that  could  only  chance  by  hazard,  it 
ivas  agt-eed  that  the  other  should  take  no  ad- 
vantage, but  either  then  be  made  friends,  or  else 
ipon  even  terms  go  to  it  again.    Thus  these 
inclusions  beisg  each  of  them  related  to  his 
Mjrty,  was  by  us  both  approved,  and  assented 
x».     Accordingly  we*  embarked  for  AntwerpJ 
^d  by  rdason,  my  lord,  as  I  conceive^  because 
be  could  not  h^dsoraely,  without  danger  or 
iiscovery,  had  not  paired  the  sword  1  sei^t  him 
to  Paris ;  bringing  one  of  the  same  length,  but 
twice  as  broad ;  my  second  excepted  against  it, 
ind  advised  me  to  match  my  own,  and  send  him 
th(B  choice,  which  I  obeyed ;  it  being,  you  know, 
the  diallenger's  privilege  to  elect  his  weapon. 
At  the  delivery  of  the  sword,  which  was  per. 


formed  by  sir  John  Heidon,  it  pleased  the  lord 
Brac^  to  choose  my  own,  and  then,  past  expect- 
ation, ho  told  him  that  he  fbund  himself  so  far 
behind-hand,  as  a  little  of  my  blood  would  not 
serve  his*  turn ;  and  therefbre  he  was  now  re- 
solved  to  have  me  alone,  because  he  knew  (for 
I  will  use  his  own  words)  **  that  so  worthy  a 
gentleman,  and  my  friend,  could  not  endure  to 
stand  by  and  see  him  do  that  which  he  most, 
to  satisfy  himself  and  his  honour."     Hereupon 
sir  John  Heidon  replied,  that  sueb  intentions 
were  bloody  and  butcherly,  far  unfitting  so  no- 
h)e  a  personage,  who  should   desire  to  bleed 
for  reputation,  not  for  life;.withat  adding,  he 
thought  himself  injured^  being  come  thus  fkr.^ 
now  to  be  prohibited  from  ejcecuting  those  ho- 
nourable .offices  he  came  for.    The  lord  for 
answer,  enly  reitecated  hi»  former  resolutions ; 
whereupon,  9ir  John  baving  htm  the  sword  he 
had  elected,  deUvered  me  the  Ather,  with  his 
determinations.  .  The   which,  not  for  matter, 
but  TOtoner,  so  moved  me,'  as  though  to  my  re- 
membrance, I  had  DQt  of  a  long  while  eaten 
more  liberally  than  at  dinner,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  such  an  action  (seeing  tbd  surgeons 
hol^  a  wound  upon  a  fpll  stomach  much  more 
dangerous  than  otherwise)  I  requested  my  se- 
cond to  certify  him,  I  .would  presently  decide 
the  difference,  and  therefore  he  should  presently 
pieot  me  on  horseback,  only  waited  on  by  our 
surgeons,  they  being  unarmed.     Together  we 
rode,  but  one  before'  the  other,  some  twelve 
score,  aboQt  two  English  ipiles  ;  and  then  pas- 
sion having  so  weak  an  enemy  to  assail,  as  my 
direction,  easily  became  victor,  and  using  his 
power,  made  me  obedient  to  his  commands.    I 
being  verily  mad  with  anger  the  lord  Bruce 
should  thirst  afler  my  life  with  a  kind  of  as- 
suredness, seeing  1  had  come  so  far  and  need- 
lessly, to  give  him  leave  to  regain  his  lost  re- 
putation {   I  bade  him  alight,^ which,  with  all 
willingneFs  he  quibkly  granted^  and  there  in  a 
meadow,  ankle  deep  in  water  at  the  least,  bid- 
ding farewell  to  ourdoublets,  in  our  shirts  began 
to  charge  each  otlier ;  having  afore  commanded 
otir  surgeohs  to  withdraw  themselves  a  pretty 
distance  from  us,  conjuring  them  besides,  as 
they  respected  our  favours,  or  their  own  safo- 
ties,  not  to*  stir,  but  suffer  us  to  execute  oar 
pleasures:  we  beiilg  fully, resolved  (God  forgive 
us!). to  despatch  each  other  .by  what  means  we 
eoald ;  I  made  a  thrust  at  my  en«my,  but  was 
short,  ^.nd  in  drawing  back  my  arm  I  received 
a  great  wound  thereon,  which  I  interpreted  as 
a  reward  for  n\y  short  shooting ;  but  in  revenge 
I  pressed  in  to  him,  though  I  then-  missed  him 
also,  and  then  received  a  wound  in  my  right 
pap,  which  passed  level  through  my  boay,  and 
almost  to  my  back.'  And  there  we  wrestled  for 
the  two  greatest  and  dearest  prizes  we  could 
ever- expect  trial  for,  honour  and  lifo.  In  which 
struggling  my  hand  .having  but  an  ordinary 
glove  on  it,  lost  one  of  her  servants,  though  tho 
meanest,  which  hung  by  a  skin,  and  to  sight 
yet  reifiaineth  as  before,  and  I  am  put  in  hope 
one  day  to  recover  the  use  of  it  again.    But  at 
last,  breathless,  yet  keeping  our  holds,  there 
passed  on  both  sides  propositions  of*  quitting 
each  other*s  sword.  But  when  amity  was  dead, 
confidence  oould  not  live ;  and  who  should  quit 
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tirst  was  the  question ;  which  on  neither  part 
•ither  would  perform,  and  restrivin^  again 
afresh,  with  a  kick  and  a  wrench  together,  I. 
freed  my  long  captivated  weapon ;  which  in- 
continently levying  at  <his  throat,  being  maRter 
still  of  his,  I  demanded,  if  he  would  ask  his  life, 
or  yield  his  Hword  ;-  both  which,  though  in  tiiat 
inmiinent  danger,  he  bravely  denied  to  do. 
MyscK  being  woimded,  and  feeling  loss  of  blood* 
having  three  conduits  running  on  me,  began  to 
make  me  faint ;  and  he  conragcoasly  persisting 
not  to  accord  to  either  of  my  propositions ;  re- 
membrance of  his  former  bloody  desire,  and 
feeling  of  my  present  estate,  I  struck  at  his 
heart,  but  with  his  avoiding  missed  my  aim,  yet 
passed  through  the  body,  and  drawing  through 
my  sword  fe-passed  it  through  again,  through 
another  place;  when  he  cried,  **Oh,  I  am 
slain !"  seconding  his  speech  with  all  the  force 
he  had  to  cast  me.  But  being  too  weak,  atler 
I  had  defended  his  assault,  I  easily,  became 
master  of  him,  laying  him  on  his  back ;  w4ien 
being  upon  him,  I  redemanded  if  he  would  re. 
quest  his  life,  but  it  seeined  he  prized  it  not  at 
so  dear  a  rate  to  be  beholding  for  it,  bravely  re- 
plying, "he  scorned  it"  Which  answer  of  his 
was  so  noble  and  worthy,  as  I  protest  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  offer  him  any  more  vio- 
lence, only  keeping  him  down  until  at  length 
his  surgeon  afar  off,iCried  out,  "  he  would  im- 
mediately die  if  his  wounds  were  not  stopped." 
Whereupon  I  asked  if  he  desired  his  surgeon 
should  come,  which  he  accepted  of ; .  and  so 
being  drawn  away,  I  never  offered" to  take  his 
sword,  accounting  it  inhuman  to  rob  a  dead 
man,  for  so  I  held  hirn  to  be. ,  This  tims  ended, 
I  retired  to  ray  surgeon,  in  whose  arms  after  I 
had  remained  a  while  for  w^ant  of  blood,. I  lost 
my  sight,  and  withal  as  J  then  thonj^ht,  my  life 
also.  But  strong  water  and  his  diligence  quick- 
ly recovered  mo,  when  I  escaped  a  great  danger. 
For  my  lord^s  surgeon,  when  nob<jdy  dreamt  of 
it,  came  full  at  me  with  his  lord's  sword ;  and 
had  not  mine  with  my  sword  interposed  him- 
self^ I  had  been  slain  by  thoe€  base  hands ;  al- 
though my  lord  Bruce,  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  past  all  expectirtion  of  life,  conformable  to 
all  his  former  carriage,  which  waq  undoubtedly 
ndble,  cried  out,  "  Rascal !  hold  thy  hand."  ^ 
may  I  prosper  as  I  have  (jealt  sincerely  with  you 
in  Uiis  relation ;  which  I  pray  you,  with  the  in* 
filosed  letter,  deliver  to  my  lord  chamberlain. 
And  80,  &,c    Yours, 

EDWARD  SACKVILLE.' 
*  Loavain,  the  8th  of  Sept.  1&13.^ 
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Matrons  pneter  facipm  nil  cemore  possi«. 
Caitera,  ni  Catia  est,  demistia  veste  teKonti^.  ' 

/ftr.  Lib.  I.  SaLii.  94. 

In  virtuous  dames  you  see  their  face  alone : 
None  show  the  rest  but  womea  of  the  town. 

My  lion  having  given  over  roaringf  for  some 
time,  1  find  that  several  stories  have  been  spread 
abroad  in  the  country  to  his  disadvantage.  One 
of  my  correspondents  tells  me,  it  is  oonfidently 


reported  of  him  ia  their  parts,  that  he  is  ailciiced 
by  authority ;  anotlier  informs  me,  that  be  hear* 
he  was  sent  for  by  a  messenger,  who  had  orders 
to  bring  him  away  with  aU  his  papers,  ami  that 
upon  cxamihation  he  was  found  to  contain  se^ 
veriil  dangerous  things  in  his  maw.  I  must  not 
omit  another  refiort  which  has  been  raised  1^ 
such  as  ar^  enemies  to  me  and  my  lion,  namely, 
that  he  is  starved  for  want  of  food,  and  that  he 
iias  not  had  a  good  mears  meat  for  this  fbrt- 
niglit.  I  do  hereby  declare  these  reports  to  be 
altogether  groundlca3;  and  since  I  am  contra. 
dieting  common  fame,  I  must  likewise  acquaint 
the  world,  that  tiie  story  of  a  two  hundred 
pound  bank-bill  being  conv^eyed  to  me  throngh 
the  mouth  of  my  lion  has  no  foundation  of  truth 
in  it.  'The  matter  of  fact  is  this,  my  lion  has 
not  roared  for  these  twelve  days  past^  by  reason 
that  his  prompters  have  pot  very  ill  words  in 
his  mouth,  and  such  as  he  could  not  atter  with 
common  fionoor  and  decency.  Notwithstanding 
the  admonitions  I  have  given. my  correspond- 
ents, many  of  them  have  crammed  great  qoan. 
titles  of  t4candal  down  hifi  throat,  otherft  have 
choked  him  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry.  Soss 
of  them  have  gorged  him  with  so  much  noa- 
sonse  that  they  ^ve  made  a  very  ass  of  bin. 
On  Mondav  last,  upon  examining,  {  found  him 
an  arrant  French  tory,  and  the  day  after  a  vim- 
lent  whig.  Some  have  been  so  mischievous  as 
to  make  him  fall  upon  his  keeper,  and  give  me 
very  reproachful  language ;  but  as  I  have  pw- 
mi.sed  to  restrain  him  from  hurting  any  man*! 
reputation,  so  my  reader  may  be  assured  that  I 
myself*  sliall  be  the  last  man  whom  I  will  tufisr 
him  to  abuse.  However,  tliat  I  may  give  ^«ie- 
ral  satisfactinn,  I  have  a  design  of  converting  a 
room  in  Mr.  Button^s  house  tothe  hon*s  library, 
in  Which  I  intend  to  deposit  the  several  packets 
of  letters  and  private  intelligence  which  I  da 
not  communicate  to  the  public.  These  manu- 
scripts will  in  time  be  very  valuable,  and  may 
afford  good  lights  to  future  historians  who  abafl 
give  an  account  of  the  present  age.  In  the 
mean  while,  as  the  lion  is  an  animju  which  fau 
a  particular,  regard  for  chastity,  it  has  been  ob- 
eerved  that  mine  has  taken  'delight  in  roaring 
very  vehemently  agapist  the  untuckered  neds, 
and,  as  fkr  as  I  can  find  by 'him,  is  still  deter 
mined  to  roar  louder  and  louder,  uotil  that 
irregularity  be  thoroughly  reformed. 

•  Good  Mr.  InoxsipE, — ^I  must  aeqaaint  jiia, 
for  your  comfort,  that  your  lion  is  grown  a  kind 
o^  bullrbeggar  among  the  women  where  I  live. 
When  my  wife  comes  home  late  from  cards,  or 
commits  any  other  enormity,  I  whisper  in  her 
ear,  partly  between  jest  and  earnest,  that  ••  I 
will  tell  the  lion  of  her."  Dear  sir,  do  not  kC 
them  alone  until  you  have  made  them  pat  on 
their  tuckers  again.  What  can  be  a  greater 
sign,  ^at  they  themselves  are  sensible  they  have 
stripped  too  rar,  than  their  pretending  to  call  a 
bit  of  linen,  which  will  Jiardly  cover  a  silver 
groat,  their  modesty-pieoe  ?  It  is  observed,  that 
this  modesty-piece  still  sinks  lower  and  lower ; 
and  who  knows  where  it  will  fix  at  last  7 

•  You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  a  Turkey  iner- 
chant,  and  I  lived  several  years  in  a  ooontry 
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vhere  tlie  women  show  nothing  but  their  eyes. 
Jpon  my  return  to  England  I  was  almost  otu 
>f  oonntenance  to  see  my  pretty  country-women 
^yitig  open  their  charms  with  so  much  liberal. 
ty,  though  at  that  time  many  of  them  were 
concealed  under  the  modest  shade  of  the  tucker. 
[  floon  after  married  a  very  fine  woman,  who 
Jways  goes  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion.  I 
vaa  pleased  to  think,  ak  every  married  man  mhst 
»e,  that  I  should  make  daily  discoveries  in  the 
lear  creature,  which  were  unknown  tb  the  rest 
if  the  world.  But  since  this  new  airy  fashion 
h  eome  up,  every  one's  eye  is  as  familiar  with 
ler  a«  «niine ;  for  I  can  positively  afKrm,  that 
Iter  neck  is  grown  eigrht  ijnchea  within  these 
hree.  years.  And  what  makes  ihe  tremble 
vhen  I  think  of  it,  that  pretty  fbot  and  ankle 
ire  now  exposed  tothe  sight  of  the  whole  world, 
irhlch  made  ray  very '  heart  danoe  within  me, 
vhen  I  firsi  found  myself  their  proprietor.  As 
n  all  appearance  the  curtain  is  slill  rising,  I 
ind  a  parcel  of  rascalty  yonn;^  fellows  in  'the 
leighboarhood  ai^  in  hopes  to  be  presented  with 
bme  new  scene  every  day. 
•  •  In  short,  sfif,  the  tables  are  now  quite  turned 
ipon  me.  Instead  of  being  acquainted  with 
ler  person  naore  than  other  men,  I  Imve  now 
he  least  ehare  of  it  Wheb  she  is  at  home  jshe 
8  continually  muffled  up,  and  conceak:d  in 
nobs,  morning  gdwns,  and  handkerchiefs ;  hut 
(trips  every  afternoon  to  appear  in  public.  For 
lUffht  I  can  find,  when  she  has  thfown  a^ide 
lalt  her  clothe8i,Bhe  begins  to  think  herself 
lalf  drest  Now,  sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  say 
lOv  yon  bare  been  in  the  w^qng  te  think  of  re- 
brming^this  fiuihion,  by  showing  the  immodesty 
if  it.  If  you  expect  to  make  fbmale  proselytes, 
rou  Ynust  convince  them,  that  if  they  would  get 
luabands,  they  must  not  show  all  before  mnr. 
'iajre.  I  am  surc,*had*  my  wife  been  droHsed 
lefore  I  married  her  as  she  is  at  present,  s!io 
Voald  have  satisfied  a  good  half  of  my  curiosity. 
^any  a  man  has  been  hindered  from  laying  nut 
lis  money  on  a  show,  by  seeing  the  principal 
igure  of  it  hung  out  before,  the  door.  I  have 
)flen  observed  a  curiou«)  passenger  so  attentive 
o' these  objects  which  he  could  see  for  nothing,* 
hat  he  tooa  no  notice  of  the  master  jof  the  show, 
who  was  continually  crying  out,  **  Pray,  gentle- 
nen,  walk  in.*^  * 

*  I  have  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  let- 
er,  how  Mahomet^s  she-disciples  are  obliged  to 
»ver  themielves ;  you  have  lately  informed  us 
Vom  the  foreign  newspapers  of  the  regulatione 
vhich  the  pope  is  now  making  among  the  Ro- 
nan  ladies  in  this  particular;  an(|  I  hope,  our 
Sritish  dames,  notwithstanding  they  have  the 
inest  skins  in  the  world,  will  be  content  to  show 
lo  more  of  them  than  what  belongs  to  the  face 
md  to  the  neck,  properly  .speaking.  Their  being 
air  is  no  excuse  for  their  being  naked. 

'  You  know,  sir,  that  in  the  beginning  of  last 
sentury,  there  was  a. sect  of  men  among  us,  who 
Ailed  themselves  Adamites,  and  appeared  in 
;>ublic  without  clothes.  This  heresy*  may  spring 
ap  in  the  other  sex*  if  you  d<i  not  put  a  timely 
itop  to  it,  there  being  so  many  in  all  public 
^aces,  who  show  so  great  an  inclination  to  be 
Eveites.    I  am,  sir,  &.C.'  IP' 
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Virtute  me  involvo—     Nor.  Lib.  8.  Od.  zzix.  m. 

-^- Viriiie,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  u-arm. 
.      •  Dryden, 

A  GOOD  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health 
is  to  the  bodv  ;  it  preserves  a  constant  ease  and 
serenity  within  us,  and  more  than  countervails 
all  the  calamities  and  afHictions  which  con  pos- 
sibly befall  us.  I  know  nothing  so  hard  for  a 
generous  mind  to  get  over  as  calumny  and  re- 
proach, and  cannot  find  an^  method  of  quieting 
tlW  soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  ef 
our  bein^  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not 
deserve  tncm. 

I  have  been  alwavs  inightily  pleased  with 
that  passage  in  Don  Quixote,  where  tlie  fantas- 
tical  knigiit  is  represented  as  loading  a  gentle- 
man of  good  sense  with  praises  and  eulogiums. 
Upon  which  the  gentleman  makes  this  reflection 
to  himself:-  IIow  grateful  is  praise  to  human 
natufe !  I  cannot  fbrl)ear  bein^,  secretly  pleased 
with  the  commendations  I  receive,  thouoh  I  am 
sensible  it  is  a  madman  that  bestows  them  on 
me.  In  the  same  manner,  though  we  are  of\en 
sure  that  the  censures  which  are  passed  upon 
us  arc  uttered  by  those  who  know  nothing  of 
us,  and  have  neither  means  nor  abilities  to  tbrm 
tf  right  judgment  of  us,  we  cannot  forbear  being 
grieved  at  what  tliey^say. 

In  order  to  heal  this  irrfirraity,  which  is  so 
natural  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  I  have 
taken  d  particular  pleasure  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  the  bid  philosophers,  how  they  bore 
themselves  up  sgainst  the  malice  and  detraction 
of  their  enemies. 

The  way  to  silence  calumny,  says  Bias,' is  to 
be  alwayi^  exorcised  in  such  thin^i^  as  are  })raise- 
worthy.  Socra*':s\  after  havinjcr  •received  sen- 
tence, told  his  fiiondw,  that  he  had  always  ac- 
fiistorricd  hiiitself  to  regard  truth  and  n«)t 
censnre,  and  ttmt  'he  was  not  troubled  at  hia 
condemnation,  because  he  know  Iiimsclf  free 
from  guilt.  It  W(i3  in  the  same  spirit  that  ho 
heard  the  accusations  of  his  two  jfrent  ndvvr. 
saries,  who  had  uttered  against  him  tiie  most 
virulent  r.eproaches.  Anytus  and  Melitus,  says 
he,  may  procure  sentence  against  nie,  but  they 
cannot  hurt  me.  This  divine  philosopher  was 
so  well  forrififd  in  hi.^  own  innocence,  that  ho 
neglected  all  the  impotence  of  e\il  tongues  wliirli 
were  enpajjed  in  his  destructicm.  This  was 
properly  the  sup{)ort  of  a  pood  conpcionce,  that 
contradicted  the  reports  which  had  b(;en  raised 
against  him,  and  cleared  him  to  himself. 

•  Others  of  the  philosophers  rather  choose  to 
retort  the  injury  by  a  smart  reply,  than  thus  to 
disarm  it  with  resjxjct  to  thcnisolves.  Tliey 
show  that  it  stung  them,  though  at  the  saino 
time  they  had  the  address  to  make  their  a/rjrreH- 
sors  suffer  with  them.  Of  this  kind  was  Aris- 
totle's reply  to  one  who  pursued  him  with  long 
and  bitter  invectives.  *  You,'  says  he,  •  who  are 
used  to  suffer  reproaches,  utter  them  with  de- 
light ;  I  who  have  not  been  used  to  utter  thcui 
take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them.^  *  Diogenes 
was  still  more  severe  on  one  who  spoke  ill  of 
him :  "^  Nobody  will  believe  you  when  you  speak 
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ill  of  me,  any  more  than  they  woujd  believe  me 
should  I  speak  well  of  you.* 

In  theflOi  and  many  other  instances  I  could 
produce,  the  bitternesi  of  the  answer  sn^ciently 
testifies  the  bneasineas  of  mind  the  persoa  was 
under  who -made  it  I  would' rather  advise  my 
reader,  if  he  has  not  in  this  castf  the  secret  con* 
solation,  that  he  deserves  no  such  rdproaohes  as 
are  cast  upon  him,  to  follow  the  advice  of  Epic- 
tetus :  *  If  any  one  apeaks  ill  of  thee,  consider 
whether  he  has  troth  on  his  side  i  and  if  so,  re- 
form thyself  that  his  censures  may  not  affect 
thee.*  When  Anaximander  was  told,  that  the 
▼ery  boys  laughed  at  hia  singing ;  *  Ay,*  says, 
he,  ^then  I  must  learn  to  sing  better.'  But  of 
all  the  sayings  of  philosophers  which  I  have 
gathered  together  for  my  own  use  on  this  ocpa- 
sion,  there  are  none  which  earry  in  them  more 
candour  and  good  .sense  than  the  two  follemring 
ones  of  Plato.  Being  told  that  he  bad  miuiy  ene- 
mies who  spoke  ill  of  him ;  *  It  is  no  matter,*.8aid 
he,  *  I  will  live  so  that  hone  shall  believe  them.* 
Hearing  at  another  time  thatan  intimate  friend 
of  his  had  spoken. detractingly  of  him ;  1 1  am 
sure  he  would  not  do  it,*  says  he,  *  if  be  Had  not 
some  reason  fi)r  it*  This  is  the  surest  as  well 
as  the  noblest  way  of  drawing  the  sting  out  of  a 
reproach,  and  a  true  method  of  preparing  a  man 
for  that  great  and  only  relief  against  the  pains 
of  calumnj,  *  a  good  conBcicnce.* 

I  designed  in  this  essay  to  uhqw  that  there  is 
no  happiness  wanting  to  him  who  is  possessed 
of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  and  that  no 
person  can  be  miserable  who  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it :  but  I  find  this  subject  .so  well  treated  in 
one  of  Dr.  South*8  sermons,  that  I  shall  fill  this 
Saturday's  paper  with  a  passage  of  it,  which 
cannot  but  make  the  man's  heart  burn  within 
him,  who  reads  it  with  due  attention. 

That  admicable  author,  having  shown  the  vir- 
tue of  a  good  conscience  in  8up{K>rting  a  man 
under  the  greatest  trials  and  diificulties  of  life, 
concludes  with  represcntiog  its  force  and  effi- 
cacy in  the  hour  of  death. 

*  The  third  and  last  instance  in  which,-  above 
all  others^  tliis  confidence  towards  God  do<^s 
most  eminently  show  and  exert  itself,  is  at  the 
time  of  death ;  which  surely  gives  the  grand  pp. 
portonity  of  trying  both  the  strength  an,d  worth 
of  every  principle.  When  a. man  shall  be  just 
about  to  quit  the -stage  of  this  world,  to  put  off 
his  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  last  accounts 
to  God ;  at  which  sad  time  his  memory  shall 
serVe  him  for.  little  else  but  to  terrify  him  with 
a  frightful  review  of  his  past  life,  apd  his  for- 
mcr  extravagances  stripped  of  all  their  pleasure, 
but  retaining  their  guilt:  what  is  it  tocn  that 
can  promise  him  a  fair  passage  hito  the  other 
world,  or  a  comfortable  appearance  before  his 
dreadful  Judge  when  he  is  there  ?    Not  all  the 


him ;  and  in  a  word,  all. things  oanBpiie  to  eiake 
his  sick  bed  grievous  and  uneasy;  nofliing  can 
then  stand  up  against  all  these  ruins,  aai  speak 
life  in  the  midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  oonscience. 

*  And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the 
comforts  of  heaven  descend  upon  his  weary 
head,  like  a. refreshing  dew,  or  a  shower  upon 
a  parched  ground.  It  shall  give  him  soooe  lire- 
ly  earnests,  and  secret  anticipations  of  his  ap- 
proaching joy.  It  shall  bid  his  soul  go  oat  of 
the  body  undauntedly,  and  lifl  up  his  head  with 
confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the 
comfort  which  it  conve;s  at  this  season,  is  some- 
thing bigger  than  the  capacities  of  mortalitj, 
mighty  and  unspeakable,  and  not  to  be  ondBr- 
stood  until  it  comes  to  be  felt 

*  And  now,  who,  would. not  quit  aU  tha  plea. 
Bufes,  and  trash,  and'  trifles,  which  are  apt  to 

.captivate  the  heart  of  man,  and  pursue  the 
greatest  rigours  of  piety,  and  austerities  of  a 
good  life,  to  purchase  to  himself  anch  a  con- 
science, as  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  all  the 
friendship  in  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  and 
the  whole'  ereatioA  turn  its  back  upon  bin, 
shall  .dismisp  the  soul  and  close  hia  eyes  with 
that  blessed  sentence,  **  well  done,  thou  good 
Slid  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord  I*' '  .  XT 


» 


under  heaven,  can  speak  so  much  as  a  word  for 
him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  to  him  in  tUat  con- 
dition ;  they  may  possibly  reproacli,  but  they 
cannot  relieve  him. 

*  No,  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy 
tempter  shall  be  more  than  usually  apt  to  vex 
and  trouble  him,  and  the  pains  of  a  dying  body 
to  hinder  and  discomiiose  him,  and  the  sottle- 
roont  of  worldly  affairs  to  disturb  and  confound 
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Noctes  atqae  dies  patet  atri  janua  ditts. 

f^vry.  JSn.  vi.  K?. 

Tlie  gstas  of  death  are  opea  night  aad  dav. 

nrgdOL 

^  ft 

Some  of  our.  quaint  moralists  have  pleased 
themselves  with  t^  observation,  that  there  is 
but  one  way  of  coming  into  the  wprld,  Int  a 
thousand  to  go^ot  of  it  I  have  seen  a  &ncifal 
dream  written  by  a  Spaniard,  in  which  he  in. 
traduces  the  person  of  Death  metamorphosiag 
himself,  like  another  Proteus,  into  innumerable 
shapes  and  figures.  To  represent  the  fatality 
of  fevers  and  agues,  with  many  other  distem- 
pers and  accidents  that  destroy  the  life  of  man. 
Death  enters  first  of  all  in  a  body  of  fire ;  a  lit 
tie  after  he  appears  like  a,  man  of  snow,  than 
rolls  about  the  room  like  a  cannon-ball,  then  Hm 
on  the  table  like  a  gilded  pill ;  after  this  he  trans> 
forms  himself  of  a  sudden  into  a  sword,  thes 
dwindles  successively  to  a  dagger,  to  a  bodkin, 
to  a  crooked  pin,  to  .a  needle,  to  a  hair.  The 
Spaniard's  design  by  this  allegory,  was  to  show 
the  many  assaults  to  whi6h  the  life  of  man  is 
exposed,  and  to  let  his  reader  hee  that  there  was 
scarce  any  thing  in  nature  so  very  mean  and 
incoipsiderabie,  but  that  it  was  able  to  overcome 
him,  and  lay  his  head  in  the  dust  I  remember 
friends  and  interests,  all  the  riches  and  honours  l  monsieur  Pascal,  in  his  reflections  on  Prori. 


deoce,  has  this  observation  upon  CromwelTs 
death.  That  usurper,  says  he,  who  had  destroy- 
ed the  royal  family  in  his  own  nation,  who  had 
made  all  the  princes  of  Europe  tremble,  and 
struck  a  terror  into  Rome  itself^  was  at  last 
taken  out  of  the  world  by  a  fit  of  thie  gravel  An 
atom,  a  grain  of  sand,  says  he,  that  would  have 
been  of  no  significancy  in  any  other  part  of  tha 
universe,  being  lodged  in  such  a  partieolar 
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^lace,  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  to  brin; 
Lbout  the  most  happy  revolutionfi,  and  to  remove 
Torn  the  face  of  the  earth  this  troubler  of  man- 
dnd.  In  short,  swarms  of  distempers  are  every 
where  hovering  over  us ;  casualties,  whether  at 
lome  or  abroad,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  sit 
>r  walk,  are  planted  about  ub  in  ambuscade ; 
svery  element,  every  climate,  every  season,  all 
uiture  is  full  of  death. 

There  are  more  casualties  incident  to  men 
hnn  women,  as  battles,  sea- voyages,  with  seve- 
'al  dangerous  trades  and  professions  that  oflen 
)rove  fatal  to  the^  practitioners.  I  have  seen  a 
realise  written  by  a  learned  physician,  on  the 
listempers  peculiar  to  those  who  work  in  stone 
>r  marble.  It  has  been  therefore  observed  by 
>uriou8  men,  that  upon  a  strict  examination 
here  are  more  males  brought  into  the  world 
han  females*  Providence,  to  supply  this  waste 
Q  the  species,  has  made  allowances  for  it  by  a 
uitable  redundancy  in  the  male  sex.  Those 
rho  have  made  the  nicest  calculations  have 
i>und,  I  think,  that  taking  one  year  with  an. 
ther,  there  are  about  twenty  boys  produced  to 
dneteen  girls.  This  observation  is  so  well 
funded,  that  I  will  at  any  time  lay  five  to 
bur,  that  there  appear  more  male  than  female 
nfants  in  every  weekly  bill  of  mortality.  And 
vhat  can  be  a  more  demonstrative  argument  of 
he  superintendency  of  Providence  7 

There  are  casualties  incident  to  every  parti- 
cular station  and  way  of  life.  A  friend  of  mine 
vas  once  saying,  that  he  fancied  there  would 
>e  something  new  and  diverting  in  a  country 
liU  of  mortality.  Upon  communicating  this 
lint  to  a  gentleman  who  was  then  going  down 
0  hie  seat,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  distance 
rom  London,  he  told  me  he  would  make  a  col- 
ection,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  the  several  deaths 
hat  had  happened  in  his  country  for  the  space 
)f  a  whole  year,  and  send  them  up  to  me  in  the 
brm  of  such  a  bill  as  I  mentioned.  The  reader 
vill  here  see  that  he  has  been  as  good  as  his 
»romise.  To  make  it  the  more  entertaining,  he 
las  set  down,  among  real  distempers,  some  ima- 
ginary ones,  to  which  the  country  people  ascribe 
he  deaths  of  some  of  their  neighbours.  I  shall 
xtract  out  of  them  such  only  as  seem  almost 
leculiar  to  the  country,  laying  aside  fevers,  apo- 
tlexies,  small-pox,  and. the  like,  which  they  have 
n  common  with  towns  and  cities. 

Of  a  six-bar  gate,  fox-hunters 

Of  a  quick-set  hedge     .... 

Two  duels,  viz. 

First,   between  a  frying-pan  and  a 

pitch  .fork 

Second,  between  a  joint-stool  and  a 
brown  jug 

Bewitched  

Of  an  evil  tongue  .... 

Ooesed  in  love 

Broke  his  neck  in  robbing  a  hen-roost 

Cut  finger  turned  to  a  gangrene  by  an 
old  gentlewoman  of  the  parish 

Surfeit  of  curds  and  cream 

Took  cold  sleeping  at  church 

Of  a  sprain  in  his  shoulder  by  saving  his 
dog  at  a  buU-baiting 

Lady  B        *s  cordial  water 

Knocked  down  by  a  quart  bottle 

2  A 


4 
2 


1 

1 

13 

9 

7 


1 

11 

1 
2 
1 


Frighted  oat  of  his  wits  by  a  headless 

dog  with  saucer  eyes         ...  1 

OfOctober 25 

Broke  a  vein  in  bawling  for  a  knight  of 

the  shire 1 

Old  women  drowned  upon  trial  of  witch- 

crafl 3 

Climbing  a  crowds  nest         .        .        .'  1 

Chalk  and  green  apples         ...  4 
Led  into  a  horse-pond  by  a  will  of  the 

wisp         -       *.       ,.        .        .        .1 
Died  of  a  flight  in  an  exercise  of  the 

trained  bands             ....  1 

Over-eat  himself  at  i.  house-warming  1 

By  the  parson^s  bull      ....  2 
Vagrant  beggars  worried  by  the  squire's 

house-dog 2 

Shot  by  mistake            .        .        .        .  l 

Of  a  mountebank  doctor        .        .        .  g 

Of  the  merry -andrew             .        .        -  j 

Caught  her  death  in  a  wet  ditch    -        -  1 

Old  age 100 

Foul  distemper 0 

icr 
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sanctUB  haberi 

JuBtitieque  tenax,  Aotia  dictisqae  mereris? 
Agnoaco  procerein Juv.  Sat.  viii.  84. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true, 
Be  juRt  in  all  you  say,  in  all  you  do; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  quality  to  me.  St^nef. 

Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  indeed  the 
greatest  writers  in  almost  every  a^,  have  ex- 
posed  with  all  the  strength  of  wit  and  good 
sense,  the  vanity  of  a  raan^s  valuing  himself 
upon  his  ancestors,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  true  nobility  consists  in  virtue,  not  in  birth. 
With  submission,  however,  to  so  many  great 
authorities,  I  think  they  have  pushed  this  mat> 
ter  a  little  too  far.  We  ought,  in  gratitude,  to 
honour  the  posterity  of  those  who  nave  raised 
either  the  interest  or  reputation  of  thefr  coun. 
try;  and  by  whose  labours  we  oorselvfs  are 
more  happy,  wise,  or  virtuous,  than  live  should 
have  been  without  them.  Besides,  naturalfif 
speaking,  a  man  bids  fairer  for  greatness  or 
soul,  who  is  the  descendant  of  worthy  ances. 
tors,  and  has  good  blood  in  his  veins,  uian  one 
who  is  come  of  an  ignoble  and  obscure  parent- 
age.  For  these  reasons,  I  think  a  man  of  merit, 
who  is  derived  from  an  illustrious  line,  is  very 
justly  to  be  regarded  more  than  a  man  of  equal 
merit,  who  has  bo  claim  to  hereditary  honours. 
Nay,  1  think  those  who  are  indifferent  in  them- 
selves,  and  have  nothin?  else  to  distinguish  them 
but  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  are  to  bo 
}(ft)ked  upon  with  a  ikcrM  of  veneration,  even 
Upon  that  account,  and  to  be  more  respected 
than  the  common  run  of  men  who  ve  of  low 
and  vulgar  jktraction. 

After  haling  thus  ascril>ed  due  honours  to 
birth  and  parentage,  1  must  however  take  no- 
tice of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselvc^  jnore 
honours  than  are  due  to  them  on  this  sccsoobt. 
The  first  are  such  who  are  not  enough  sensible 
that  vice  aqA ignorance  taint  the  blood,  and  that 
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VL  uttworthv  behaviour  degrades  and  disenno- 
bles  a  man  m  the  ejre  of  the  world  as  much  as 
birth  and  family  aggrandize  and  exalt  him. 

The  second  are  thoee  who  believe  a  new  man 
of  an  elevated  merit  is  not  more  to  be  honoured 
than  an  insignificant  and  worthless  man  who  is 
descended  from  a  lon^  line  of  patriots  and  be- 
roes:  or,  in  other  woras,  behold  with  contempt 
a  person  who  is  such  a  man  as  the  first  founder 
of  their  family  was,  upon  whose  reputation  thej 
value  themselves.  « 

But  I  shall  chiefly  apply  myself  to  those 
whose  quality  sits  uppennost  in  all  their  dis- 
courses and  behaviour.  An  empty  man  of  a 
great  family  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  con. 
versible.  You  read  his  ancestry  in  his  smile, 
in  his  air,  in  his  eyebrow.  He  has  indeed  no- 
thing but  his  nobility  to  give  employment  to  his 
thoughts.  Rank  and  precedency  are  the  im- 
portent  points  which  he  is  always  discussing 
within  himself.  A  gentleman  of  this  turn  be- 
gan  a  speech  in  one  of  king  Charleses  parlia. 
ments :  *  Sir,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  born  at  a 
time* — upon  which  a  rough  honest  gentleman 
took  him  up  short,  *  I  would  fain  know  what 
that  gentleman  means;  is  there  any  one  in 
the  house  that  has  not  had  the  honour  to  be 
born  as  well  as  himself?*  The  good  sense  which 
reigns  in  our  nation  has  pretty  well  destroyed 
this  starched  behaviour  among  men  who  have 
seen  the  world,  and  know  that  every  gentleman 
will  be  treated  upon  a  foot  of  equdity.  But 
there  are  many  who  have  had  their  education 
among  women,  dependants,  or  flatterers,  that 
lose  ul  the  respect  which  would  otherwise  be 
paid  them,  by  bemg  too  assiduous  in  procur- 
mg  it 

My  lord  Froth  has  been  so  educated  in  punc- 
tilio, that  he  governs  himself  by  a  ceremonial  in 
all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  He  mea- 
sures out  his  bow  to  the  degree  of  the  person  he 
converses  with.  I  have  seen  him  in  every  in- 
clination of  the  body,  from  a  familiar  nod,  to 
the  low  stoop  in  the  salutation  sign.  I  remem- 
ber  five  of  us,  who  were  acquainted  with  one 
anotheir,  met  i^getlier  one  morning  at  his  lodg- 
ings, when  a  wag  of  the  company  was  saying, 
it  would  be  worth  while  toobserve  how  he  would 
dlstin^ish  us  at  his  first  entrance.  Accordingly 
be  no  sooner  came  into  the  room,  but  casting 
his  eye  about,  *  My  lord  such  a  one,*  says  he, 
*  your  moat  humble  servant  Sir  Richard,  your 
bumble  servant  Your  servant,  Mr.  Ironside. 
Mr.  Ducker,  bow  do  you  do  7  Ha,  Frank,  are 
you  there  V 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover 
a  man  whose  heart  is  full  of  hitf"  family.  Weak 
minds  tliat  have  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of 
the  nursery,  younger  brothers  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  nothings  superannuated  retaineip 
to  a  great  house,  have  generally  their  thoughts 
taken  up  with  little  else. 

I  bad,  some  years  ago,  an  aunt  o£my  own,  by 
name  Mrs.  Martha  Ironside,  who  would  never 
marry  beneath  herself,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  a  maid  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  the  chronicle  of  our  family^  and  past 
away  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  fi>rty  years  of 
her  life  in  recounting  the  antiquity,  marriages, 
exploits,  and  alliances  of  the  Ironiddcs.    Mrs. 


Martha  conversed  generally  with  a  knot  of  oU 
virgins,  who  were  likewise  of  good  fknuliea,«iid 
had  been  very  cruel  all  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.    They  were  every  one  of  them  as 
proud  as  Lucifer;  but  said  their  prayers  twiee 
a  day,  and  in  all  other  respects  were  the  best 
wqmen  is  the  world.    If  they  saw  a  fine  petti- 
coat at  church,  they  immediately  took  to  pieces 
the  pedigree  of  her  that  wore  it,  and  would  lift 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven  at  the  confidence  of  the 
saucy  minx,  when  they  found  she  was  an  booest 
tradesman*s  dau^^bter.    It  is  impossible  to  ds. 
scribe  the  pious  mdignation  that  would  rise  ia 
them  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  lived  plentifiilijr 
on  an  estate  of  his  own  getting.    Thej  were 
transported  with  zeal  beyond  measure,  if  thej 
heard  of  a  young  woman*s  matching  into  a  grest 
family  upon  account  only  of  her  beaaty,  bar 
merit  or  her  money.    In  short,  there  was  not 
a  female  within  ten  miles  of  them  that  was  in 
possession  of  a  gold  watch,  a  peaxl  necklace,  or 
piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  but  they  examined  bsr 
title  to  it    My  aunt  Martha  used  to  chide  me 
very  frequently  for  not  sufficiently  valuing  my- 
self   She  would  not  eat  a  bit  all  dinner-time, 
if  at  an  invitation  she  found  she  had  been  seated 
below  herself;  and  would  frown  upon  me  fiv  an 
hour  together,  if  she  saw  me  give  place  to  any 
man  under  a  baronet    As  I  was  once  talking 
to  her  of  a  wealthy  citizen  whom  she  bad  re- 
fused in  her  youth,  she  declared  to  me  witk 
great  warmth,  that  she  preferred  a  man  of  qua* 
lily  in  his  shirt  to  the  richest  man  upon  tbs 
Change  in  a  coach  and  six.  She  pretended  thai 
our  family  was  iiearly  related  by  the  mother^ 
side  to  half  a  dozen  peers ;  but  as  none  of  tbem 
knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  we  alwajs  kept  it 
as  a  secret  among  ourselves.  A  little  beStre  ber 
death  she  was  reciting  to  me  the  history  of  my 
forefathers  ;  but  dwelhng  a  little  longer  than  or- 
dinary upon  the  actions  of  sir  Gilbert  Ironside, 
who  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at  Edgehill- 
fight,  I  gave  an  unfortunate  pish,  and  asked, 
*  What  was  all  this  to  me  ?*    Upon  which  she 
retired  to  her  closet,  and  fell  a  scribbling  for 
throe  hours  together,  in  which  time,  sa  I  after- 
wards found,  she  struck  me  oat  of  her  wiH,  and 
lefl  all  she  had  to  my  sister  Marraret,  a  wheed- 
ling baggage,  that  used  to  be  asking  questions 
about  her  great-grandfather  from  nuHiung  to 
night    She  now  lies  buried  among  the  &mily 
of  the  Ironsides,  with  a  stone  over  ber,  acquaint- 
ing the  reader,  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  a  spinster,  and  that  she  was  descended 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Ironsides;  after 
which  follows  the  genealogy  drawn  up  (7^ 
own  hand.  tT 
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Inoenditqae  animum  fkmm  venientis  i 

And  fires  his  mind  with  love  of  Altaic  ftme. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  study  so  nracfa  n 
the  course  of  these  my  daily  dissertations  as  va- 
riety.  By  this  means  every  one  of  my  readers 
is  sure  some  time  or  other  to  find  a  subjeet  tfast 
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ileaopB  him,  and  almost  e^eiy  paper  has  some 
larticnlar  set  of  men  for  its  advocates.  Instead 
if  seeing  the  number  of  my  papers  every  day 
ncreasinff,  they  would  quickly  lie  as  a  drug 
ipon  my  hands,  did  not  I  take  care  to  keep  up 
he  appetite  of  my  guests,  and  quicken  it  from 
ime  to  time  by  something  new  and  unexpected. 
in  short,  I  endeavour  to  treat  my  refder  in  the 
lame  manner  as  Eve  does  the  angel  in  that  beau- 
iful  description  of  Milton : 

*  So  MTing,  witta  despatcbful  looks  in  haste 
She  tunui,  on  hotpitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  choose  for  dekcacy  best ; 
What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  Joined,  inelei^ant ;  but  briny 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 
Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore ; 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinoas  reigned ;  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Sough  or  smooth  rined,  or  bearded,  husk  or  shell, 
She  gathers,  tribute  laige,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand*  FiflA  Botk. 

If  by  this  method  I  can  furnish  out  a  SpUn- 
Uda  farrago,  according  to  the  compliment  late, 
y  paid  me  in  a  fine  poem,  published  among  the 
izercises  of  the  last  Oxford  act,  I  have  gained 
he  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself. 

In  my  yesterday *8  paper,  I  showed  how  the 
actions  of  our  ancestors  and  forefathers  should 
ixdte  U8  to  every  thing  that  is  great  and  virtu- 
)us.  I  shall  here  observe,  that  a  regard  to  our 
xwterity,  and  those  who  are  to  descend  from  us, 
raght  to  have  the  same  kind  of  influence  on  a 
IfenerouB  ihind.  A  noble  soul  would  rather  die 
.han  commit  an  action  that  should  make  his 
children  blush  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  be 
ooked  upon  as  a  reproach  to  those  who  shall 
ive  a  hundred  years  afler  him.  On  the  contrary, 
lothinffcan  be  a  more  pleasing  thought  to  a 
nan  of  eminence,  than  to  consider  that  bis  pos- 
arity,  who  lie  many  removes  from  him,  shall 
nake  their  boasts  of  his  virtues,  and  be  honour- 
Mi  for  his  sake.  , 

Virgil  represents  this  consideration  as  an  in. 
»ntive  of  glory  to  ^neas,  when  ai\cr  having 
ihown  him  the  race  of  heroes  who  were  to  de. 
icend  from  him,  Anchises  adds  with  a  noble 
varmth, 

*£t  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutcm  eztenderc  fkctisT 

JBn.  vi.  6U0, 

*  And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour  7* Drydem. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  passage  in  Vir. 
il,  where  ^neas  was  entertained  with  the 
iew  of  his  great  descendants,  I  cannot  forbear 
bserving  a  particular  beauty,  which  I  do  not ,  * 
now  that  any  one  has  taken  notice  of^  The 
ist  which  he  has  there  drawn  up  was  in  general 
>  do  honour  to  the  Roman  name,  but  more  par. 
icularly  to  compliment  Augustus.  For  this 
eason  Anchises,  who  shows  iBneas  most  of  the 
est  of  his  descendants  in  the  same  order  that 
bey  were  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
rorld,  breaks  his  method  for  the  sake  of  Au- 
iistus,  whom  he  singles  out  immediately  afler 
laving  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the  most  illus. 
rious  person  who  was  to  rise  in  that  empire 
rhich  the  other  had  founded.  He  was  impatient 
9  describe  his  posterity  raised  to  the  utmost 


pitch  of  glory,  and  therefore  passes  over  all  the 
rest  to  come  at  this  great  man,  whom  by  this 
means  he  implicitly  represents  as  making  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  among  them.  By  this 
artifice  the  poet  did  not  only  give  his  emperor 
the  greatest  praise  he  could  bestow  upon  nlm ; 
but  hindered  his  reader  from  drawing  a  parallel 
which  would  have  been  disadvantageous  to  him, 
had  he  been  celebrated  in  his  proper  place,  that 
is,  after  Pompey  and  Ciesar,  who  each  of  them 
eclipsed  the  other  in  military  glory. 

Though  t)|pre  have  been  finer  things  spoken 
of  Augustus  than  of  any  other  man,  sil  the  wits 
of  his  age  having  tried  to  outrival  one  another 
on  that  subject ;  he  never  received  a  compli- 
ment, which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  compared, 
for  sublimity  of  thought,  to  that  which  the  poet 
here  makes  him.  The  EiMrlish  reader  may  see 
a  faint  shadow  of  it  in  Mr.  Dryden^s  transliUioD, 
for  the  original  is  inimitable. 


'  Hie  vir,  hie  est,'  See. 


Mn.  vi.  791. 


*  But  next  behold  the  youth  of  fonn  divine, 

CKsar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line ; 

Augustus,  promised  oft.  and  long  foretold. 

Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  ruled  of  old ; 

Born  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 

Afric  and  India  shall  his  power  obey ; 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  stany  way, 

Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heavens  around. 

And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights  are  crowned. 

At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 

The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Mvotian  lake. 

Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afhr ; 

And  threatening  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates. 

And  seeks  his  bidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephews* 

fates. 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew. 
Not  though  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slew ; 
Freed  Erynianthus  ftom  the  foaming  boar, 
And  dipped  hii^  arrows  in  Lerns*an  gore. 
Nor  Bacchus  turning  from  his  Indian  war, 
By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car. 
From  Nisa's  top  descending  on  the  plains, 
With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour?^ 

I  could  show  out  of  other  poets  the  same  kind 
of  vision  as  this  in  Virgil,  wherein  the  chief 
persons  of  the  poem  have  been  entertained  with 
the  sight  dt  Uiose  who  were  to  deaoend  from 
them :  but  instead  of  that  I  shall  conclude  with 
a  rabbinical  story  which  has  in  it  the  oriental 
way  of  thinking,  and  is  therefore  very  amusing. 

Adam,  say  the  rabbins,  a  little  afisr  his  ere- 
ation,  was  presented  with  a  view  of  all  those 
souls  who  were  to  be  united  to  human  bodies, 
and  take  their  turn  afler  him  upon  the  earth. 
Among  others  the  vision  set  before  him  the  soul 
of  David.  Onr  great  ancestor  was  transported 
at  tlie  sight  of  so  beautiful  an  apparition ;  but 
to  his  unspeakable  grief  was  informed,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  conversant  among  men  the  space 
of  one  year. 

'  Ostcndent  terris  hune  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent* JBn.  vi.  868. 

•  This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 
Shall  Just  be  shown  on  earth,  and  snatch'd  away.' 

/>ryMa. 

Adam,  to  procure  a  longer  life  for  so  fine  a 
piece  of  human  nature,  beff^ed  that  three'4MMu:e 
and  ten  years  (which  he  neard  would  be  the 
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ftfe  of  man  in  David's  time)  miffht  be  taken 
out  of  his  own  life,  and  added  to  that  of  David. 
Accor£ngly,  say  the  rabbins,  Adam  falls  short 
of  a  thousand  years,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  complete  term  of  his  life,  by  just  so  many 
years  as  make  up  the  life  of  David.  Adam 
having  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
David  seventy. 

This  story  was  invented  to  show  the  high 
opinion  which  the  rabbins  entertained  of  this 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  whon^  the  prophet, 
who  was  his  own  contemporary,  could  not  men- 
tion without  rapture,  where  he  records  the  last 
poetical  composition  of  David,  *■  of  David,  the 
son  of  Jesse,  of  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on 
high,  of  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  of ' 
the  sweet  psalmist  qf  Israel.'  \I3' 


No.  139.]         Thursday,  August  20, 1713. 

priaca  fides  ftcto,  aed  fluna  perennis. 

Flrg.  /En,  ix.  79. 

^The  flict,  throu|(h  length  of  time  obaeiire. 

Is  hard  to  foitb:  yet  shall  the  same  endure. 

Dryden. 

*  Most  venxrablk  Nestor, — I  find  that  every 
'  body  is  very  much  delighted  with  the  voice  of 
vour  lion.  His  roarings  against  the  tucker  have 
been  most  melodious  and  emphatical.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  ladies  will  take  warning  by 
them,  and  not  provoke  him  to  greater  outrages ; 
for  I  observe,  that  your  lion,  as  you  yourself 
have  told  us,  is  made  up  of  mouth  and  paws. 
For  mv  own  part,  I  have  long  considered  with 
myself  how  I  might  express  my  gratitude  to 
this  noble  animal  thai  has  so  much  the  good  of 
our  country  at  his  heart  Afler  many  thoughts 
on  this  subject,  I  have  at  length  resolved  to  do 
honour  to  him,  by  compiling  a  history  of  his 
species,  and  extracting  out  of  all  authors  what- 
ever ma^  redound  to  his  reputation.  In  the 
proaecation  of  this  design,  I  shall  have  no  man- 
ner  of  regard  to  what  .£sop  has  said  upon  the 
subject,  whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  a  re- 
publican, by  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he 
often  gives  to  the  king  of  beasts,  and  whom,  if 
I  bad  time,  I  could  convict  of  falsehood  and  fbr- 

Sery,  in  almost  every  matter  of  fact  which  he 
as  related  of  this  generous  animal  Your  ro- 
mance writers  are  fikewise  a  set  of  men  whose 
authon^  I  shall  build  upon  very  little  in  this 
case.  They  all  of  thoM  are  born  with  a  particu- 
lar  antipathy  to  lions,  and  give  them  no  more 
quarter  than  they  do  giants,  wherever  they^ 
chance  to  meet  them.  There  is.  not  one  of  the 
seven  champions,  but  when  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  encounters  with  a  lion,  and  you  may  be 
sore  always  gets  the  better  of  him.  In  short, 
a  knight  errant  Uves  in  a  perpetual  state  of  en- 
mity with  this  noble  creature,  and  hates  him 
more  than  all  things  upon  the  earth,  except  a 
dragon.  Had  the  stories  recorded  of  them  by 
these  writers  been  true,  the  whole  species  would 
have  been  destroyed  before  now.  After  having 
thus  renounced  all  fabulous  authorities,  I  shall 
begin  my  memoirs  of  the  lion  with  a  story  re- 
lated of  him  by  Aulus  Gellius,  and  extracted  by 
him  out  of  Dion  Cassius,  a  historian  of  undoubt- 


ed  veracity.  It  is  the  famooa  story  ^  AndrO' 
cles  the  Roman  slave,  which  I  premise  fiir  the 
sake  of  my  learned  reader,  wlra  needs  go  no 
farther  in  it,  if  he  has  read  it  already. 

*  Androcles  was  the  slave  of  a  noUc  Romaa 
who  was  proconsul  of  Afric.  He  had  been  guilty 
of  a  fault^  for  which  his  master  would  have  pot 
him  to  death,  had  not  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  fled  into  the  de- 
serts of  Numidia.  As  he  was  wandering  among 
the  barren  sands,  and  almost  dead  with  heat 
and  hunger,  he  saw  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  rock. 
He  went  into  it,  and  finding  at  the  farther  end 
of  it  a  place  to  sit  down  upon,  rested  there  for 
some  time.    At  lengrth,  to  his  great  surprise,  a 
huge  overgrown  lion  entered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  seeing  a  man  at  the  upper  end  of 
it,  immediately  made  towards  him.    Androcks 
gave  himself  for  gone ;  but  the  lion,  instead  of 
treating  him  as  li^  expected,  laid  his  paw  upon 
his  lap,  and,  with  a  complaining  kind  of  voicsi, 
fell  a  licking  his  hand.  Androcles,  aflar  having 
recovered  himself  a  little  from  the  fright  he  was 
in,  observed  the  lion's  paw  to  be  exceeding^ 
swelled  by  a  large  thorn  that  stuck  in  it    Be 
immediately  pulled  it  out,  and  by  squeesing  ths 
paw  very  gently,  made  a  great  desTsif  oormpt 
matter  run  out  of  it,  which  probably  freed  the  lioa 
from  the  great  anguish  he  had  felt  some  time  be- 
fore.  The  lion  lefl  him  upon  receiving  this  good 
office  from  him,  and  soon  afler  returned  with  a 
fawn  which  he  had  just  killed.  This  he  laid  down 
at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor,  and  went  off  agaia 
in  pursuit  of  his  prey.    Androcles,  afler  having 
sodden  the  flesh  of  it  by  the  sun,  subsisted  upon 
it  until  the  lion  had  supplied  him  with  another. 
He  lived  many  days  in  this  frightful  solitude, 
the  lion  catering  for  him  with  great  aasidaity. 
Being  tired  at  length  with  this  savage  society, 
he  was  resolved  to  deliver  himself  up  into  lus 
master's  hands,  and  suffer  the  worst  effects  of 
his  displeasure,  rather  than  be  thus  driven  oat 
from  mankind.    His  master,  as  was  cnstomaty 
for  the  proconsul  of  Afric,  was  at  that  time  get. 
ting  together  a  present  of  all  the  largest  lions 
that  could  be  fi)und  in  the  oountry,  in  order  to 
send  them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  (oniidb 
out  a  show  to  the  Roman  people.    Upon  his 
poor  slave's  surrendering  himself  into  his  hands, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  carried  away  to  Rome  as 
soon  as  the  lions  were  in  readiness  to  be  sent, 
and  that  for  his  crime  he  should  be  exposed  to 
fight  with  one  of  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre, 
as  usual,  for  the  diversion  of  the  people.    This 
was  all  performed  accordingly.  Androcles,  after 
such  a  strange  run  of  fortune,  was  now  in  ths 
area  of  the  Uieatre  amidst  thousands  of  specta. 
tors,  expecting  every  moment  when  his  antago> 
nist  would  come  out  upon  him.     At  length  a 
huge  monstrous  lion  leaped  out  from  the  plaos 
where  he  had  been  kept  hungry  for  the  show. 
He  advanced  with  great  rage  towards  the  man, 
but  on  a  sudden,  after  having  regarded  him  a 
little  wistfully,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  crept  to- 
wards his  feet  with  all  the  signs  of  blandish- 
ment and  caress.  Androcles,  afler  a  short  pause, 
discovered  that  it  was  his  old  Numidian  friend, 
and  immediately  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
him.    Their  mutual  congratulations  were  very 
surprising  to  the  beholders,  who,  upon  hearing 
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A  account  ot  the  whole  matter  from  Androclcs, 
»rdered  him  to  be  pardoned,  and  the  lion  to  be 
riven  ap  into  his  possession.  Androcles  ret^irned 
it  Rome  the  civilities  which  he  had  received 
rem  him  in  the  deserts  of  Afric.  Dion  Cassius 
ays,  that  he  himself  saw  the  man  leading  the 
ion  about  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  poyle  every 
phere  gathering  about  them,  and  relating  to 
ne  another,  "  liic  est  leo  hospea  hominis^  hie 
'8t  Asmo  medicu8  Zeofits."  **This  is  the  lion 
vbo  was  the  man^s  host,  this  is  the  man  who 
wras  the  lion*s  physician.**  O" 
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-quibup  incendi  jam  fHgidus  cvo 


JLaomedontiadet,  vel  Nestoiis  hernia  possit. 

Juv.  Bat.  vi.  384. 

A''i>ight,  might  thaw  old  Priam's  frozen  age, 
And  warm  ev'n  Nestor  into  amorous  rage. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  astro- 
3ger  in  Moorfields,  which  I  have  read  with 
Teat  satisfaction.    He  observes  to  me,  that  my 
ion  at  Button^s  cofiee-house  was  very  luckily 
rected  in  the  very  month  when  the  sun  was  in 
^eo.     He  further  adds,  that  upon  conversing 
vith  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Button,  whose 
>ther  name  he  observes  is  Daniel,  (a  good  omen 
itill  with  regard  to  the  lion,  his  cohabitant,)  he 
lad  discovered  the  very  hour  in  which  the  said 
bn  was  set  up:  and  that  by  the  help  of  other 
ighta,  which  he  had  received  from  the  said  Mr. 
Button,  he  had  been  enabled  to  calculate  tlie  na- 
ivity  of  the  lion.    This  mysterious  philosopher 
icquaints  me,  that  the  sign  of  Leo  in  the  hea- 
rena   immediately  precedes  that  of  Virgo,  by 
irhich,  says  he,  is  signified  the  natural  love  and 
friendship  the  lion  bears  to  virginity ;  and  not 
inly  to  virginity,  but  to  such  matrons  likewise 
ifl  are  pure  and  unspotted;  from  whence  he 
foretells  the  good  influence  which  the  roarings 
3f  my  lion  are  likely  to  have  over  the  female 
world,  for  the  purifying  of  their  behaviour,  and 
bettering  of  their  manners.    He  then  proceeds 
to  inform  me,  that  in  the  most  exact  astrologi- 
cal schemes,  the  lion  is  observed  to  affect,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  the  legs  and  the  neck, , 
ifl  well  as  to  allay  the  power  of  the  scorpion  in 
those  parts  which  are  allotted  to  that  fiery  con- 
Btellation.    From  hence  he  very  naturally  prog- 
nosticates, that  my  lion  will  meet  with  great 
success  in  the  attacks  he  has  made  on  the  un- 
tuckered  stays  and  short  petticoat ;  and  that, 
in  a  few  months,  there  will  not  be  a  female 
bosom  or  ankle  uncovered  in  Great  Britain. 
He  concludes,  that  by  the  rules  of  his  art  he 
foresaw  five  years  ago,  that  both  the  pope 'and 
myself  should  about  this  time  unite  our  endea- 
vours in  this  particular,  and  that  sundry  muta- 
tions and  revolutions  would  happen  in  the  female 
dress. 

I  have  another  letter  by  me  from  a  person 
of  a  more  volatile  and  airy  genius,  who,  finding 
this  great  propension  in  the  fair  sex  to  go  un- 
covered, and  thinking  it  impossible  to  reclaim 
them  entirely  firom  it,  is  for  compounding  the 
matter  with  them,  and  finding  out  a  middle  ex- 
pedient between  nakedness  and  clothing.    He 


proposes,  therefore,  that  they  should  imitate 
their  great-grand  mothers,  the  Briths  or  Picts, 
and  paint  the  parts  of  their  bodies  which  are 
uncovered,  with  such  figures  as  shall  be  most 
to  their  fancy.  The  iS^som  of  the  coquette, 
says  he,  may  bear  the  figure  of  a  Cupid,  with 
a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  arrow  upon  the 
string.  The  prude  might  have  a  Pallas,  with 
a  shield  and  gorgon^s  head.  In  short,  by  this 
method,  he  thinks  every  woman  might  make 
very  agreeable  discoveries  of  herself,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  show  us  what  she  would  be  at. 
But,  by  my  correspondent's  good  leave,  I  can 
by  no  means  consent  to  spoil  the  skin  of  my 
pretty  countrywomen.  They  could  find  no 
colours  half  so  charming  as  those  which  are 
natural  to  them  ;  and  thoug|,  like  the  old  Picts, 
they  painted  the  sun  itseu  upon  their  bodies, 
they  would  still  change  for  the  worse,  and  con- 
ceal something  more  oeautiful  than  what  they 
exhibited. 

I  shall  therefore  persist  in  my  first  design, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  reformation 
in  neck  and  legs,  which  I  have  so  long  aimed 
at  Let  them  but  raise  their  stays  and  let 
down  their  petticoats,  and  I  have  done.  How- 
ever, as  I  will  give  them  space  to  consider  of 
it,  I  design  this  for  tlie  last  time  that  my  lion 
shall  roar  upon  the  subject  ^during  this  season, 
which  r  give  public  notice  of  for  the  sake  of 
my  correspondents,  that  they  may  not  be  at  an 
unnecessary  trouble  or  expense  in  furnishing  me 
with  any  informations  relating  to  the  tucker  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  next  winter,  when  I  may 
again  resume  that  point,  if  I  find  occasion  for  it. 
I  shall  not,  however,  let  it  drop  without  ac- 
quainting my  reader,  that  I  have  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  pope  upon  it,  in  order  to  encourage 
him  in  his  present  good  intentions,  and  that  we 
may  act  by  concert  in  this  matter.  Here  fol- 
lows the  copy  of  my  letter  : 

♦  To  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  Nestor  Ironside, 

greeting. 

'Dear  Brother, — I  have  heard  with  great 

satisfaction,  that  you  have  forbidden  your  priests 

to  confess  any  woman  who  appearc  before  them 

without  a  tucker,  in  which  you  [^se  me  well. 

I  do  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 

good  man  to  discharge  his  office  as  he  ought, 

who  gives  an  ear  to  those  alluring  penitents,  >     ^ 

that  discover  thbir  hearts  and  necks  to  him  at      ^y 

the  same  time.    I  am  labouring  as  much  as  in 

me  lies  to  stir  up  the  saririe  spirit  of  modesty 

among  the  women  of  this  island,  and  should  be 

glad  we  might  assist  one  anothe^in  so  good  a 

work.    In  order  to  it,  I  desire  that  you  would 

send  me  over  the  length  of  a  Roman  lady's 

neck,  as  it  stood  i^efore  your  late  prohibition. 

We  have  some  here  who  have  necks  of  one,  two, 

and  three  feet  in  length ;  some  that  have  necks 

which  reach  down  to  their  middles,  and  indeed, 

some  who  may  be  said  to  be  all  neck,  and  no 

body.    I  hope,  at  the  same  time  you  observe 

the  stays  of  your  female  subjects,  that  you  have 

also  an  eye  to  their  petticoats,  which  rise  in 

this  island  daily.    When  the  petticoat  reaches 

but  to  the  knee,  and  the  stays  fall  to  the  fifth 

rib  (which  I  hear  is  to  be  the  standard  of  each, 

I  as  it  has  been  lately  settled  in  a  junto  of  the 
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•Bdx,)  I  will  take  care  to  lend  you  one  of  either 
aort,  which'  I  advertise  yoa  of  beforehand,  that 
you  may  not  compute  the  stature  of  our  Eng- 
lish women  from  the  lengrth  of  their  garments. 
In  the  mean  time  I  have  desired  the  master  of 
a  vessel,  who  tells  me  that  he  shall  touch  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  present  vou  with  a  certain 
ieraale  machine  which,  I  believe,  will  puzzle 
your  infallibility  to  discover  the  use  of  it  Not 
to  keep  you  in  suspense,  it  is  what  we  call  in 
this  country  a  hooped  petticoat  I  shall  only 
beg  of  you  to  let  me  Imow,  whether  you  find 
any  garment  of  this  nature  among  all  the  relics 
of  your  female  saints,  and  in  particular,  whether 
it  was  ever  worn  by  any  of  your  twenty  thou- 
sand virgin  martyrs.     Yours,  usque  ad  araa,   • 

•NESTOR  IRONSIDE.' 

I  must  not  dismfss  this  letter  without  declar- 
ing myself  a  good  Protestant,  as  t  hint  in  the 
«ubscribin^  part  of  it  This  I  think  necessary 
to  take  notice  of^  lest  I  should  be  accused  by  an 
author  of  unexampled  stupidity,*  for  corres- 
ponding  with  the  head  of  the  Romish  church. 


Na  141.]         Saturday,  August  2S,  1713. 

France,  miser,  calamoa,  vifilataqae  prelia  dele, 
dai  nieis  in  parva  sublimia  carmina  cella, 
Ut  dignui  venioB  bederis,  et  imagine  macra. 

juv.  Sat  vii.  97. 

Let  Oames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey, 

Or  moths  through  written  pages  eat  their  way ; 

Tour  wars,  your  loves,  your  oraises  be  forgot  : 

And  make  of  all  a  untVerral  blot 

The  rest  is  empty  praise,  an  ivy  crown. 

Or  the  lean  statue  of  a  mean  renown.  Ch.  Dryden. 

•Wrr,*  saith  the  bishop  of  Rochester  in  his 
elegant  sermon  against  the  scomer,  *  as  it  im- 
plies a  certain  uncommon  reach  and  vivacity 
of  thought,  is  an  excellent  talent,  very  fit  to  be 
employed  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  very  ca- 
pable of  assisting  us  to  discern  and  embrace  it* 
I  shall  take  leave  to  carry  this  observation  far- 
ther into  common  life,  and  remark,  that  it  is  a 
faculty,  when  properly  directed,  very  fit  to  re- 
commend  young  persons  to  the  fiivour  of  such 
patrons,  as  tLtf  generously  studious  to  promote 
the  interest  of  politeness,  and  the  honour  of 
their  countir.  I  am  therefore  much  grieved 
to  hear  the  frequent  complaints  of  some  rising 
authors,  whom  I  have  taken  under  my  g^ar- 
diamhip.  Since  our  circumstances  will  not 
allow  me  to  give  them  due  encouragement,  I 
must  take  upon  me  the  person  of  a  philosopher, 
and  make  tj|em  a  present  of  my  advice.  I 
would  not  have  any  poet  whatsoever,  who  is  not 
bom  to  five  hundred  a-year,  deliver  himself  up 
to  wit,  but  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  improvement 
of  his  fortune.  This  talent  is  useful  in  all  pro- 
fessions, and  should  be  considered  not  as  a  wifb, 
but  as  an  attendant  Let  them  take  an  old 
man*s  word ;  the  desire  of  fame  grows  languid 
in  a  few  years,  and  thoughts  of  ease  and  conve- 
nience erase  the  fairy  images  of  glory  and  ho- 
nour. Even  those  who  have  succeeded  both  in 
fame  and  fiirtune,  look  back  on  the  petty  trifles 

*  The  writer  of  tbe  Examiner  is  liere  alluded  to. 


of  their  youth  with  some  regret,  when  tibsir 
minds  are  turned  to  more  exalted  and  oseftl 
speculations.  This  is  admirably  expressed  in 
the  following  Imes,  by  an  author*  whom  I  hava 
formerly  done  justice  to  on  tbo  accoimt  of  hkr 
pastoral  poems. 

In  seajcch  of  wisdom,  far  from  wit  I  fly ; 
Wit  i€'a  harlot  beauteous  to  the  eye. 
In  whose  bewitching  arms  our  early  time 
We  waste,  and  vigour  of  our  youthful  prime. 
But  when  reflection  comes  with  riper  years. 
And  manhood  with  a  thoughtful  brow  appeon^ 
We  cast  the  mistress  oiTto  Uke  a  wife. 
And,  wed  to  wisdom,  lead  a  hapiiy  lift. 

A' passage  which  happened  to  me  some  yeen 
ago  confirmed  several  maxims  of  frugality  in 
my  mind.  A  woollen-draper  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, remarkable  for  his  learning  and  ^ood. 
nature,  pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  whcrem  he 
showed  me  at  the  one  end  several  well  chosen 
mottos,  and  several  patterns  of  doth  at  the 
other.  I,  like  a  well-bred  man,  praised  both 
sorts  of  goods;  whereupon  he  tore  ant  tbe 
mottos,  and  generously  gave  them  to  me :  bift, 
with  great  prudence,  put  up  the  patterns  in  his 
pocket  again. 

I  am  sensible  that  any  accounts  of  my  on 
secret  history  can  have  but  little  wdignt  with 
young  men  of  sanguine  expectations.  I  afaaA 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
wards  with  the  history  of  an  ancient  Greek 
poet,  which  was  sent  me  from  the  Ubraiy  of 
Fez,  and  is  to  be  found  there  in  the  ^Mi  of  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  of  Homer's  worki^ 
which  was  brought  by  the  barbarians  firoia 
Constantinople.  The  name  of  the  ^oet  is  ton 
out,  nor  have  the  critics  yet  detemuned  it  I 
have  faithfully  translated  part  of  it,  and  desua 
that  it  may  be  diligentljr  perused  by  all  mat 
who  design  to  live  by  their  wits. 

*  I  was  born  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  mwmtaiii 
in  Greece,  called  Parnassus,  where  tbe  coontiy 
is  remarkably'deliciou^.  My  mother,  while  abs 
was  with  child  of  me  longed  for  laurel  lesves; 
and  as  I  lay  in  my  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  about  my  mouth,  without  doing  me  any 
injory.  These  were  looked  upon  as  pressgcs 
ofmj  being  a  great  man;  and  the  early  pro- 
mises I  gave  of  8  quick  wit,  and  Uveiy  naey, 
confirmed  the  high  opinion  my  friends  had 
conceived  of  me.  It  would  be  an  idle  tale  ts 
relate  the  trifling  adventures  of  my  youth,  natil 
I  arrived  at  my  twentieth  year. '  It  was  then 
that  the  love  I  bore  to  a  beautiful  young  virgin, 
with  whom  I  had  innocently  and  fiuniliariy 
conversed  from  my  childhood,  became  the  pd»> 
lie  talk  of  our  village.  I  was  so  taken  up  mtk 
my  passion,  that  I  entirely  neglected  all  other 
affairs  ;  and  though  the  daughter  of  Machsoi 
the  pliysician,  ana  a  rich  heiress,  the  dangfater 
of  a  ramous  Grecian  orator,  were  ofibred  me 
in  marriage,  I  peremptorily  refused  both  the 
matches,  and  rashly  vowed  to  live  and  die  with 
the  lovely  Polyhymnia.  In  vain  did  my  parents 
remonstrate  to  me,  that  the  tradition  df  her  be- 
ing  descended  from  the  gods  was  too  poor  a 
portion  for  one  of  my  narrow  fiutones;  thai 
except  her  fine  green-hoose  and  garden,  dbe  hsd 
not  one  fixyt  of  land ;  and  though  she  sboold  gain 
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the  lawsuit  aboat  the  snmmit  of  Parnassns, 
[which  yet  had  many  protenders  to  it)  that  the 
ur  was  so  bleak  there,  and  the  ground  so  bar- 
ren,  that  it  would  certainly  starve  the  possessor. 
[  fear  my  obstinacy  in  this  particular  broke  my 
aiother's  heart,  who  died  a  snort  time  after,  and 
nras  soon  followed  by  my  father. 

'  I  now  found  myself  at  liberty,  and  notwith. 
itanding  the  opposition  of  a  great  many  rivals, 
[  won  and  enjoyed  Polyhymnia.  Our  amour 
WBB  known  to  the  whole  country,  and  all  who 
iaw,  extolled  the  beauty  of  my  mistress,  and 
}ronoiinced  me  happy  m  the  possession  of  so 
inany  charms.  We  lived  in  great  splendour 
md  gayety,  I  being  persuaded  that  high  livin? 
VB8  decessary  to  keep  up  my  reputation,  and 
he  beauty  of  my  mistress ;  u>om  whom  I  had 
laily  expectations  given  me  of  a  post  in  the 
rovernment,  or  some  lavish  present  from  the 
rreat  men  of  our  commonwealth.  X  was  so 
>road  of  my  partner,  that  I  was  perpetually 
>ring-ing  company  to  see  her,  and  was  a  little 
iresome  to  my  acquaintance,  by  talking  con- 
inually  of  her  several  beauties.  She  herself 
lad  a  most  exalted  conceit  of  her  charms,  and 
iflen  invited  the  ladies  to  ask  their  opinions  of 
ler  drees ;  which  if  they  disapproved  in  any 
MLTticular,  she  called  them  a  pack  of  envious 
nsipld  thinfi;8,  and  ridiculed  them  in  all  compa- 
lies.  She  had  a  delicate  set  of  teeth,  which 
ippeared  most  to  advantage  when  she  was  an- 
pry;  and  therefore  she  was  very  often  in  a 
Mission.  By  this  imprudent  behaviour,  when 
ye  had  run  out  of  our  money,  we  had  no  living 
oul  to  befriend  us ;  and  every  body  cried  out, 
t  was  a  judgment  upon  me  for  being  a  slave  to 
inch  a  proud  minx,  such  a  conceited  hussy. 

*I  loved  her  passionately,  and  exclaimed 
igainst  a  blind  and  injudicious  world.  Besides 
[  had  several  children  by  her,  and  was  likely 
itill  to  have  more;  for  I  always  thought  the 
roungest  the  most  beautiful.  I  must  not  forget 
hat  a  certain  great  lord  ofl(ered  me  a  consider, 
ible  sum  in  my  necessity,  to  have  the  reputation 
>f  fathering  one  of  them ;  but  I  rejected  his 
>£fer  with  disdain.  In  order  to  support  her  &> 
nily  and  vanities,  she  carried  me  to  Athens ; 
yhere  she  put  mo  upon  a  hundred  pranks  to 
ret  money.  Sometimes  she  dressed  roe  in  an 
uatique  robe,  and  placed  a  diadem  on  my  head, 
ind  made  me  leather  a  mob  about  me  by  talking 
n  a  blustering  tone,  and  unintelligible  lan- 
piage.  Sometimes  she  made  me  feam  at  the 
nouth,  roll  my  eyes,  invoke  the  gods,  and  act 
I  sort  of  madness  which  the  Athenyins  call  the 
i^indarism.  At  another  time  she  put  a  sheep- 
look  into  my  hand,  and  drove  me  round  my 
jfarret,  calling  it  the  plains  of  Arcadia.  When 
hese  projects  failed,  she  gave  out,  with  good 
iuccess,  that  I  was  an  old  astrologer ;  after  that 
I  dumb  man ;  and  last  of  all  she  made  me  pass 
or  a  lion. 

'  It  may  seem  strange,  that  after  so  tedious  a 
ilavery,  i  should  ever  get  my  freedom.  But  so 
t  happened,  that  durmg  the  three  last  trans- 
formations,  I  grew  acquainted  with  the  lady 
Sophia,  whose  superior  charms  cooled  my  pas- 
iion  for  Polyhymnia ;  insomuch  that  some  en- 
nous  dull  fellows  gave  it  out,  my  mistress  had 
jilted  and  left  me.    But  the  slanders  of  my 


enemies  were  silenced  by  my  public  espousal 
of  Sophia;  who,  with  a  greatness  of  soul,  void 
of  all  jealousy,hath  taken  Polyhymnia  for  her 
woman,  and  is  dressed  by  her  every  day.* 
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Pacis  mala ;  nevior  armis 


Lax  aria  incubuit,  victumque  ukiseitur^ 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  S9L 


-Hi*  inveterate  ilia  of  peace. 


And  wasteful  riot ;  whose  destructive  eharms 
Revenge  the  vanqoish'd- Drgdeu, 

BxiNO  obliged,  at  present,  to  attend  a  particn- 
lar  affair  of  my  own,  I  do  empower  my  printer 
to  look  into  the  arcana  of  the  lion,  and  select 
out  of  them  such  as  may  be  of  public  utility ;. 
and  Mr.  Button  is  hereby  authorised  and  com- 
manded to  give  my  said  printer  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  lion,  without  any  hinderanoe,  let, 
or  molestation  whatsoever,  until  such  time  as 
he  shall  receive  orders  to  the  contrary.  And 
for  so  doing  this  shall  be  his  warrant. 

NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 

*  By  virtue  of  the  fbregoing  order,  the  lion 
has  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing papers  being  found  upon  him,  are 
thought  very  proper  Sxt  public  use.' 

CHoen  in  at  the  lion*8  mouth,  nt  sir  of  ike  dock 
in  the  morning. 

*  Ma.  laoNsmK, — I  came  very  early  this  room- 
ing  to  rouse  your  lion,  thinking  ilthe  properest 
time  to  offer  him  trash  when  his  stomach  was 
empty  and  sharp  set;  and  being  informed,  too, 
that  he  is  so  very  modest,  as  to  be  shy  of  swal- 
lowing any  thin?  before  much  company,  and  not 
without  some  other  politic  views,  the  principal 
of  which  was,  that  his  digestion  being  then  the 
most  keen  and  vigorous,  it  might  probably  re- 
fine this  raw  piece  from  several  of  its  crudities, 
and  so  make  it  proper  food  for  his  master ;  for 
as  great  princes  keep  their  taster,  so  I  perceive 
you  keep  your  digester,  having  an  appetite  pe- 
culiarly turned  for  delicacies.  If  a  fellow-feeling 
and  similitude  of  employment  tm  any  motives 
to  engage  your  attention,  I  may  for  once  pro- 
mise myself  a  favourable  hearing.  By  the  ac- 
count you  have  given  us  of  the  Sparkler,  and 
your  other  female  wards,  I  am  pretty  confident 
you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the  many  great  dif- 
ficulties there  are  in  weaning  a  young  lady^s 
inclination  from  a  frolic  which  she  is  fully  bent 
apon.  I  am  guardian  to  a  young  heiress,  whose 
conduct  I  am  more  than  ordinary  solicitous  to 
keep  steady  in  the  slippery  age  we  live  in.  I 
must  confess  miss  hath  hitherto  been  very  tract- 
able and  toward,  considering  she  is  an  heiress, 
and  now  upon  the  brink  of  fifteen :  but  here  of 
late  Tom  Whirligig  has  so  turned  her  head  with 
the  gallantries  of  a  late  masquerade,  (which  no 
doubt  Tom,  according  to  his  usual  vivacity,  set 
forth  in  all  its  gayest  colours)  that  tlie  young 
creature  has  been  perffectly  giddy  ever  sin^e, 
and  so  set  agog  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  that  I 
am  teased  to  death  by  her  importuning  me  to 
let  her  go  to  the  next  In  the  mean  time,  I  have 
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surprised  her  more  than  once  or  twice  very  boay 
in  pulling;  all  her  clothes  to  pieces,  in  order  to 
make  up  a  straoffe  dress,  and  with  much  ado 
have  reprieved  them  from  her  merciless  scis- 
flora.  Now  you  must  understand,  old  Iron,  I 
am  very  loth  to  trust  her  all  alone  into  such  an 
ocean  of  temptations.  I  have  made  use  of  all 
manner  of  dissuasives  to  her,  and  have  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  to  her,  that  the  devil  first 
addressed  himself  to  Eve  in  a  mask,  and  that 
we  owe  the  loss  of  our  first  happy  state  to  a 
masquerade,  which  that  sly  intriguer  made  in 
the  garden,  where  he  seduced  her ;  but  she  does 
not  at  all  regard  all  this ;  the  passion  of  curiosity 
is  as  predominant  in  her  as  ever  it  was  in  her  pre- 
decessor. Therefore  I  appeal,  sage  Nestor,  to 
your  experienced  age,  whether  these  nocturnal 
assemblies  have  not  a  bad  tendency,  to  give  a 
loose  turn  to  a  young  lady's  imagination.  For 
the  being  in  disguise  takes  away  the  usual 
checks  and  restraints  of  modesty ;  and  conse- 
quently the  beaux  do  not  blush  to  talk  wanton- 
ly, nor  the  belles  to  listen ;  the  one  as  greedily 
sucks  in  the  poison,  as  the  other  industriously 
infuses  it ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  too,  that  the 
ladies  might  possibly  forget  their  own  selves  in 
such  strange  dresses,  and  do  that  in  a  person- 
ated character  which  may  stain  their  real  ones. 
A  young  milk-maid  may  indulge  herself  in  the 
innocent  freedom  of  a  green  gown ;  and  a  shep- 
herdess, without  thinking  any  harm,  may  lie 
down  with  a  shepherd  on  a  mossy-bank ;  and 
all  this  while  poor  Sylvia  may  be  so  fiir  lost  in 
the  pleasing  thoughts  of  her  now  romantic  at- 
tire, and  Damon's  sofl  endearing  language,  as 
never  once  to  ncflcct  who  she  is,  until  the  ro- 
mance is  completed.  Besides,  do  but  consider, 
dear  Nestor,  when  a  young  lady's  spirits  are 
fermented  with  sparkling  champaign,  her  heart 
opened  and  dilated  by  the  attractive  gayety  of 
every  thing  about  her,  her  soul  melted  away  by 
the  sofl  airs  of  music,  and  the  gentle  powers  of 
motion ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  woman  dissolved 
in  a  luxury  of  pleasure ;  I  say,  in  such  critical 
circumstances,  in  such  unguarded  moments, 
how  easy  is  it  for  a  young  thing  to  be  led  aside 
by  her  stars.  Therefore,  good  Mr.  Ironside,  set 
your  lion  a  roaring  against  these  dangerous  as- 
flemblies :  I  cao  assure  you,  one  good  loud  roar 
will  be  sufficient  to  deter  my  ward  from  them, 
for  she  is  naturally  mighty  fearful,  and  has  been 
always  used  from  her  childhood  to  be  frightened 
into  good  behaviour.  And  it  may  prove,  too, 
some  benefit  to  yourself  in  the  management  of 
your  own  females,  who,  if  they  are  not  already, 
1  do  not  at  all  question,  but  they  will  be  very 
shortly  gadding  afler  these  midnight  gambols. 
Therefore,  to  promote  your  own  peace  and  qui- 
etness, as  well  as  mine,  and  the  safety  of  all 
Jroung  virgins,  pray  order  your  lion  to  exert  his 
oudest  notes  against  masquerades ;  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  a  perfect  concert  to  aU  good  mo* 
then,  and  particularly  charm  the  ears  of  your 
faithful  friend  and  companion, 

» OLD  RUSTISIDES.' 

*  Most  worthy  Sir, — Being  informed  that  the 
Eveites  daily  increase,  and  that  fig-leaves  are 
shortly  coming  into  fashion;  I  have  hired  me  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  planted  it  with  fig-trees. 


the  soil  bein^  naturallj  prodaetive  of  them.  I 
hope,  good  sir,  you  will  so  far  encourage  my 
new  project,  as  to  acquaint  the  ladies,  that  I 
have  now  by  me  a  choice  collection  of  fig-kaves 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  of  a  delicate  texture,  and 
a  lovely  briglit  verdure,  beautifully  scolloped  at 
the  extremities,  and  most  curiously  wrought 
with  variety  of  slender  fibres,  ranged  in  beau- 
tiful meanders  and  windings.  I  have  some  y^ 
cool  ones  for  summer,  so  transparently  thin, 
that  you  may  see  through  them,  and  others  of 
a  thicker  sulxBtance  for  winter ;  I  have  likewise 
some  very  small  ones,  of  a  particular  species, 
for  little  misses.  So  that  I  do  not  question  bat 
to  give  general  satisfaction  to  all  ladies  what- 
soever, Uiat  please  to  repair  to  me  at  thm  sign 
of  the  Adam  and  Eve,  near  Cupid's  gardens.  If 
you  will  favour  me  with  the  insertion  of  tha  in 
your  Guardian,  I  will  make  your  favourite,  the 
Sparkler,  a  present  of  some  of  the  choicest  fig- 
leaves  I  have,  and  lay  before  her  feet  the  pri- 
mitisB  of  my  new  garden ;  and  if  you  bring  me 
a  great  many  customers  for  my  leaves,  I  pro- 
mise  you  my  figs  shall  be  at  your  servioe.  I 
am,  worthy  sir,  your  worship's  most  obedieni 
humble  servant, 

'ANTHONY  EVERGREEN. 

*  N.  B.  I  am  now  rearing  up  a  set  of  fine 
furbelowed  dock-leaves,  which  will  be  exceed- 
ing proper  for  old  women  and  superannoaled 
maids ;  those  plants  having  two  excellent  good 
properties ;  the  one,  that  they  flourish  best  in 
dry  ground ;  the  other,  that  being  clothed  with 
several  integuments  of  downy  surnces,  they  are 
exceeding  warm  and  cherishing.' 
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Quia  fuit,  borrendos  primua  qui  protnlit  case*? 
Quam  ferus,  ct  vere  ferreus,  ille  fait ! 

Tibul.  Lib.  1.  Eleg.  x.  L 

Wbo  first,  with  skill  inhuman,  did  produce. 
And  teach  mankind  the  sword's  destructive  OfsT 
What  sense  of  pity  could  the  monster  feel! 
Himself  relealless  as  the  murderous  steel ! 

Notwithstanding  tlie  levity  of  the  pun  which 
is  in  the  second  line  of  my  motto,  the  sabjed  I 
am  going  upon  is  of  the  most  serious  conss* 
quence,  and  concerns  no  less  than  the  peace  and 
quiet,  and  (for  aught  I  know)  the  very  life  and 
safety,  of  every  inoffensive  and  well-disposed  in- 
habitant of  this  city.  Frequent  complaints  have 
been  made  to  me,  by  men  of  discretion  and  so- 
briety, in  most  of  the  coffee-houses  from  St 
James's  to  Jonathan's,  that  there  is  sprimg  up 
of  late  a  very  numerous  race  of  young  fellows 
about  the  town,  who  have  tlie  confidence  to  walk 
the  streets,  and  come  into  all  public  places  in 
open  day -light,  with  swords  of  such  immoderate 
length,  as  strike  terror  into  a  great  many  of  her 
majesty's  good  subjects.  Besides  this,  half  a 
dozen  of  this  fraternity  in  a  room  or  a  narrow 
street,  are  as  inconvenient  as  so  many  turn- 
stiles, because  you  can  pass  neither  backward 
nor  forward,  until  you  have  first  put  their  weal 
pons  aside.  When  Jack  Lizard  made  his  first 
trip  to  town  from  the  university,  he  thought  he 
could  never  bring  up  with  him  too  much  of  the 
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Hentieman  \  thu  I  soon  perceived  in  the  first 
^isit  he  made  me,  when  I  remember,  he  came 
icraping  in  at  the  door,  encumbered  with  a  bar 
>f  cold  iron  eo  irksomelj  long-,  that  it  banged 
igainst  his  caif,  and  jarred  upon  his  right 
leel,  as  he  walked,  and  came  rattling  behind 
lim  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs.  But  his  sister 
^nabclla*s  raillery  soon  cured  him  of  this  awk- 
ipard  air,  by  telling  him  Uiat  his  sword  was  only 
it  for  going  up  stairs,  or  walking  up  hill,  and 
hat  she  shrewdly  suspected  be  had  stolen  it 
mi  of  the  college  kitchen. 

But  to  return  to  the  public  grievance  of  this 
:ity;  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  these  *  brothers 
)f  the  blade*  began  to  appear  upon  the  first  sus- 
>enstoa  of  arms;  and  that  since  the  conclusion 
»f  the  peace  the  order  is  very  much  increased, 
x>th  as  to  the  number  of  the  men,  and  the  size 
»f  their  weapons.  I  am  informed,  that  these 
Dcn  of  preposterous  bravery,  who  affect  a  mili- 
ary air  in  a  profound  peace,  and  dare  to  look 
errible  amongst  their  friends  and  fellow-citi- 
ens,  have  formed  a  plan  to  erect  themselves 
Qto  a  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Terrible 
^Inb ;  and  that  they  entertain  hopes  of  ^tting 
be  great  armoury -hall  in  the  tower  for  their  clul^ 
oom.  Upon  this  I  have  made  it  my  business 
0  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  cabals  of 
hese  Hectors ;  and  by  the  help  of  my  lion,  I 
lave  got  such  informations  as  will  enable  me  to 
»untermine  their  designs,  together  with  a  copy 
»f  some  fundamental  articles  drawn  up  by  three 
»f  their  ringleaders ;  the  which  it  seems  are  to 
te  augmented  and  assented  to  by  the  rest  of  the 
rang,  on  the  first  of  January  next,  (if  not  timely 
>revented)  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  sword- 
iutlers'  hall.  I  shall  at  present  (to  let  them  see 
hat  they  are  not  unobserved)  content  myself 
vith  publishing  only  the  said  articles. 

irticle$  to  he  agreed  upon  hy  the  Menibem  of 
the  Terrible  Club. 

Imprimit^  That  the  club  do  meet  at  mtdniglit 
n  the  great  armoury-hall  in  the  tower,  (if  leave 
an  be  obtained)  the  first  Monday  in  every 
nontb. 

II.  That  the  president  be  seated  upon  a  drum 
t  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  accoutred  with  a 
eltnet,  a  basket-hilt  sword,  and  a  buff  belt 

III.  That  the  president  be  always  obliged  to 
rovide,  for  the  first  and  standing  dish  of  the 
lub,  a  pasty  of  bull  beef,  baked  in  a  target  made 
)r  that  purpose. 

IV.  That  the  members  do  cut  their  meat  with 
ayonets  instead  of  knives. 

V.  That  every  member  do  sit  to  the  table,  and 
&t  with  his  bat,  his  sword,  and  his  gloves  on. 

VI.  That  there  be  no  liquor  drank  but  rack- 
unch,  quickened  with  brandy  and  gunpowder. 

VII.  That  a  large  mortar  be'  made  use  of  for 
punch-bowl. 

In  all  appearance  it  could  be  no  other  than  a 
lember  of  this  club,  who  came  last  week  to 
iutton^s,  and  sat  over-against  the  lion  with  such 
settled  fierceness  in  his  countenance,  as  if  he 
ime  to  vie  with  that  animal  in  sternness  of 
oks.  His  stature  was  somewhat  low  ;  bis  mo- 
ons quick  and  smart,  and  might  be  mistaken 
»r  stahiogs  and  eonimlsions.    He  wore  a  broad 
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stiff  hat,  cudgel-proof,  with  an  edging  three 
fingers  deep,  trussed  up  into  the  fierce  trooper'd 
cock.  To  this  was  added  a  dark  i^ig,  very  mo- 
derately curled,  and  tied  in  two  large  knots  up 
to  his  ears ;  his  coat  was  short,  and  rich  in  tar- 
nished lace  r  his  nostrils  and  his  upper  lip  were 
all  begrimmcd  with  snuff.  At  first  I  was  in 
hopes  the  gentleraan^s  friends  took  care  not  to 
intrust  him  with  any  weapon;  until  looking 
down,  I  could  perceive  a  sword  of  a  most  un- 
warrantable size,  that  hung  carelessly  below,  liis 
knee,  with  two  large  tassels  at  the.  hilt,  that 
plajed  about  his  ankles. 

I  must  confess  I  cannot  help  shrewdly  sus- 
pecting  the  courage  of  the  Terribles.  I  beg 
pardon  if  X  am  in  Uie  wrong  when  I  think,  that 
the  long  sword,  and  the  swaggering  cock,  are 
the  ordinary  disguises  of  a  famt  heart.  These 
men  while  they  think  to  impose  terror  upon 
others,  do  but  render  themselves  contemptible ; 
their  very  dress  tells  you  that  they  are  surround- 
ed with  fears,  that  they  live  in  Hobbs*s  state 
of  nature,  and  that  they  are  never  free  from  ap- 
prehensions. I  dare  say,  if  one  were  to  look 
into  the  hearts  of  these  champions,  one  should 
find  there  a  great  tendency  to  go  cased  in 
armour,  and  mat  nothing  but  tlie  fear  of  a 
stronger  ridicule  restrains  them  from  it  A 
brave  man  scorns  to  wear  any  thing  that  may 
give  him  an  advantage  over  his  neighbour  ;  his 
great  glory  is  neither  to  fear,  nor  to  be  feared. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  abroad,  to  have  seen 
a  buffoon  in  an  opera,  whose  excessive  coward- 
ice never  failed  to  set  tlie  whole  audience  into  a 
loud  laughter ;  but  the  scene  which  seemed  to 
divert  them  most,  was  that  in  %hich  he  came 
on  with  a  sword  that  reached  quite  across  the 
stage,  and  was  put  to  flight  by  an  adversary, 
whose  stature  was  not  above  four  feet  high,  and 
whose  weapon  was  not  tbree  feet  long.  This 
brings  to  my  mind  what  I  have  formerly  read 
of  aaing  of  Arabia,  who  showing  a  rich  sword, 
that  had  been  presented  to  him,  his  courtiers 
unanimously  gave  their  opinion,  that  it  had  no 
other  fault,  but  that  of  \»\ng  too  short ;  upon 
which  the  king's  son  said,  that  there  was  no 
weapon  too  short  for  a  brave  man,  since  there 
needed  no  more  but  to  advance  one  step  to  make 
it  long  enough.  To  this  I  shall  subjoin,  by  way 
of  corollary,  that  there  is  no  weapon  long  enough 
fi)r  a  coward,  who  never  thinks  himself  secure 
while  he  is  within  sight  of  his  adversary's  point 
I  would  therefore  advise  these  men  of  distant 
courage,  as  they  tender  their  honour,  to  shorten 
their  dimensions,  and  reduce  their  tilters  to  a 
more  reputable,  as  well  as  a  more  portable  size. 


No.  144.]       Wednesday,  August  36, 1713. 

Sua  cuique  qunm  nit  animi  soffitatio, 

Colorque  privus Pkgdr.  Prol.  Lib.  v.  7. 

Everyman  has  his  peculiar  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 

It  is  a  very  just,  and  a  common  observation 
upon  the  natives  of  this  island,  that  in  their 
different  degrees,  and  in  their  several  professions 
and  employments,  they  abound  as  much  and 
perhaps  more,  in  good  sense  than  any  people  | 
and  yet,  at  the  aarae  time  there  is  icaroe  u 
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Englishman  of  anv  life  and  spirit,  that  has  not 
some  odd  cast  of  thought,  some  original  hamour 
that  distin^ishes  him  from  his  neighbour. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  comedies  are  enriched  with 
such  a  diversity  of  characters,  as  is  hot  to  be 
seen  upon  any  other  theatre  in  Europe.  Even 
in  the  masquerades  that  have  been  lately  given 
to  the  town  (though  they  are  diversions  we  are 
not  accustomed  to)  the  singularities  of  dress 
were  carried  much  farther  than  is  usual  in 
foreign  countries,  where  the  natives  are  trained 
np,  as  it  were,  from  their  infancy  to  those  amuse- 
ments. The  very  same  measure  of  understand, 
ing,  the  very  same  accomplishments,  the  very 
same  defects,  shall,  amongst  us,  appear  under  a 
quite  different  aspect  in  one  man,  to  what  they 
do  in  another.  This  makes  it  as  impracticable 
to  foreigners  to  enter  into  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English,  as  it  would  be  to  learn  the  Chi- 
nese language,  in  which  there  is  a  different  cha- 
racter for  every  individual  word.  I  know  not 
how  to  explain  this  vein  of  humour  so  obvious 
in  my  countrymen,  better  than  by  comparing  it 
to  what  the  French  call  Le  gout  du  terroir  in 
wines,  by  which  they  mean  the  different  flavour 
one  and  tlie  same  scrape  shall  draw  from  the 
different  soils  in  which  it  is  planted.  This  na- 
tional mark  is  visible  amongst  us  in  every  rank 
and  degree  of  men,  from  the  persons  of  the  first 
quality  and  politest  sense,  down  to  the  rudest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  people.  Every  me- 
chanic has  a  peculiar  cast  of  head  and  turn  of 
wit,  or  some  uncommon  whim,  as  a  character- 
istic that  distinguishes  him  from  others  of  his 
trade,  as  well  as  from  the  multitudes  that  are 
upon  a  level  with  him.  We  have  a  small-coal- 
man, who  from  beginning  with  two  plain  notes, 
which  made  up  his  daily  cry,  has  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  compass  of  the  gamut,  and 
has  frequent  concerts  of  music  at  hisown  house, 
for  the  entertainment  of  himself  and  his  friends. 
There  is  a  person  of  great  hospitality,  who  lives 
in  a  plastored  cottage  upon  the  road  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  gets  a  superfluity  of  wealth,  by  ac- 
commodating holiday  passengers  with  ale,  bran- 
dy, pipes,  tobacco,  cakes,  gingerbread,  apples, 
pears,  and  other  small  refreshments  of  life ;  and 
on  worky-days  takes  the  air  in  his  chaise,  and 
recreates  himself  with  the  elegant  pleasures  of 
the  beaumonde. '  The  shining  men  amongst  our 
mob,  dignified  by  the  title  of  ringleaders,  have 
an  inexhaustible  fond  of  archness  and  raillery ; 
as  likewise  have  our  sailors  and  watermen.  Our 
very  street-beggars  are  not  without  their  pecu- 
liar oddities,  as  the  schoolmen  term  them.  The 
other  day  a  tattered  wag  followed  me  across  the 
Mews  with  *  one  farthing  or  halfpenny,  good 
your  honour,  do  your  honour ;  and  I  shall  make 
bold  to  pray  for  you.* 

Shakspeare  (who  was  a  great  copier  of  na- 
ture) whenever  he  introduces  any  artisans  or 
low  characters  into  his  plays,  never  fails  to  dash 
them  strongly  with  some  distinguishing  strain 
of  humour,  as  nlay  be  seen  more  remarkably  in 
the  scene  of  the  grave-diggers  in  Haml«(*. 

Though  this  singularity  of  temper,  which 
runs  through  the  generality  of  us,  may  make 
us  seem  whimsical  to  strangers ;  yet  it  furnishes 
out  a  perpetual  change  of  entertainment  to  our- 
selves,  and  diversifies  all  our  conversations  with 


such  a  variety  of  mirth,  as  is  not  to  be  met 
in  any  other  country.  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
his  E^ay  upon  Poetry,  endeavours  to  accovnt 
for  the  British  humours  in  the  following  mannen 

'  This  may  proceed  from  the  native  plenty  of 
our  soil,  the  unequalness  of  our  climate,  as  weQ 
as  the  ease  of  our  government,  and  the  liberty 
of  professing  opinions  and  factions,  which  per- 
haps our  neighbours  have  about  them,  but  are 
forced  to  disguise,  and  thereby  may  come  ia 
time  to  i)e  extinguished.  Thus  we  come  to  have 
mor6  oriffinals,  and  more  that  appear  what  they 
are.  We  nave  more  humour,  because  every  man 
follows  his  own,  and  takes  a  pleasure,  perhaps  a 
pride,  to  show  it  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
people  are  generally  poor,  and  forced  to  hard 
labour,  their  actions  and  lives  are  all  of  a  pie«& 
Where  they  serve  hard  masters,  they  must  fol- 
low their  examples,  as  well  as  commands,  and 
are  forced  upon  imitation  in  small  matters,  as 
well  as  obedience  in  great :  so  thai  some  natioos 
look  as  if  they  were  cast,  all  by  one  moold,  or 
cut  out  all  by  one  pattern,  at  least  the  common 
people  in  one,  and  the  gentlemen  in  anctixr. 
They  seem  all  of  a  sort  in  their  habits,  thdr 
customs,  and  even  their  talk  and  conTersalioii, 
as  lyell  as  in  the  application  and  pursuit  of  thor 
actions,  and  their  lives.  Besides  all  this,  there 
is  another  sort  of  variety  amongst  us  whidi 
arises  from  our  climate,  and  the  dispositions  it 
naturally  produces.  We  are  not  only  more  na- 
like  one  another,  than  any  nation  I  know ;  bat 
we  are  more  unlike  ourselves  too,  at  sevenl 
times,  and  owe  to  our  very  air  some  ill  qualities, 
as  well  as  many  good.* 

Ours  is  the  only  country,  perhaps^  in  the 
whole  world,  where  every  man,  rich  and  poor, 
dares  to  have  a  humour  of  his  own,  and  to  avow 
it  upon  all  occasions.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that 
it  is  to  this  great  freedom  of  temper,  and  this 
uncttistrained  manner  of  living,  that  we  owe  ia 
a  great  measure,  the  number  of  shining  grai- 
uses,  which  rise  up  amongst  us  from  tiiiK  U> 
time,  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences;,  for  the 
service  and  for  the  ornament  of  life.  This  frank 
and  generous  disposition  in  a  people,  will  like- 
wise never  fail  to  keep  up  in  their  minds  an 
aversion  to  slavery,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a.  stand- 
ing bulwark  of  their  liberties.  So  long  as  svtr 
wit  and  humour  continue,  and  the  generali^  of 
us  will  have  their  own  way  of  thinknag,  sj^^ 
ing,  and  acting,  this  nation  is  not  like  to  give 
any  quarter  to  an  invader,  and  much  less  to 
bear  with  the  absurdities  of  popery,  in  exchange 
for  an  established  and  a  reasonable  faith. 


No.  145.]  Thunday^  August  37, 1713. 

.     Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nibil  non  arroget  annis. 

Bar.  Ars  Poei.  v.  1S3. 

Bcoroing  all  judges,  and  aU  law,  bat  anna. 

Amongst  the  several  cluOlenges  and  letters 
which  my  paper  of  the  Iwenty.fifVh  has  brought 
upon  me,  there  happens  to  be  one,  which  I  know 
not  well  what  to  make  of.  I  am  doubtful  wbe- 
ther  it  ia  the  archness  of  some  wag,  or  the  sen- 
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nu  reaentment  of  a  coxcomb  that  vents  his  in. 
lignation  with  an  insipid  pertness.  In  either 
>f  these  two  ligfhts  I  think  it  may  divert  my 
?eaderSf  for  which  reason  I  shall  make  no  scru- 
»le  to  comply  with  the  gentleman*s  request,  and 
nake  his  letter  public. 

*  Tilt- yard  CoflTee-houie. 

•  Old  Testy, — Your  gray  hairs  for  once  shall 
le  your  protection,  and  this  billet  a  fair  warnin)^ 
o  you  for  your  audacious  raillery  upon  the  dig- 
lity  of  long  swords.  Look  to  it  for  the  future  ; 
x>nsider  we  brothers  of  the  blade  are  men  of  a 

*  long  reach  :**  think  betimes, 

**  How  nany  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron.** 

It  has  always  been  hold  dangerous  to  play 
rith  edge-tools.  I  grant  you,  we  men  of  valour 
ire  but  awkward  jesters ;  we  know  not  how  to 
epay  joke  for  joke  ;  but  then  we  always  make 
ip  in  point  what  we  want  in  wit.  He  that  shall 
ashly  attempt  to  regulate  our  hilts,  or  reduce  our 
>lades,  had  need  to  have  a  heart  of  oak,  as  well 
18  "  sides  of  iron."  Thus  much  for  the  present, 
[n  the  mean  time,  Bilbo  is  the  word,  remember 
iiat,  and  tremble. 

'THO.  SWAGGER.' 

This  jocose  manner  of  bullying  an  old  man, 
»  l<Hig  as  it  affords  some  entertainment  to  my 
rieads,  is  what  I  shall  not  go  about  to  dis- 
;ourage.  However,  my  witty  antagonist  must 
rive  me  leave,  since  he  attacks  me  in  proverbs, 

0  exchange  a  thrust  or  two  with  him  at  the 
ame  weapons ;  and  so  let  me  tell  Mr.  Swagger, 
There  is  no  catching  old  birds  with  cha£f  ;*  and 
hat  *  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  a  bet- 
er.*  '  Fore-warned,  fore-armed.'  Having  des- 
tatched  this  combatant,  and  given  him  as  good 
is  he  brings,  I  proceed  to  exhibit  the  case  of  a 
terson  who  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  former  : 
he  which  he  lays  before  me  in  the  following 
pistlc : 

*  Worthy  Sir, — I  am  the  most  unfortunate 
f  men,  if  yon  do  not  speedily  interpose  with 
our  authority  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
y  bis  own  example,  has  for  these  six  months 
ndeavoured,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  bring 
ttle  swords  into  fashion,  in  hopes  to  prevail 
pon  the  gentry  by  that  means  (winning  them 
ver  inch  by  inch)  to  appear  without  any  swords 
t  all.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  call  in  at  Tom*s 
ist  night,  a  little  fuddled,  where  I  happened 
aly  to  point  towards  an  odd  fellow  with  a  mon- 
trous  sword,  that  made  a  ring  round  him  as  he 
irned  upon  his  heel  to  speak  to  one  or  other  in 
le  room.  Upon  this  peccadillo,  the  bloody, 
linded  villain  has  sent  me  a  challenge  this 
lorning.  I  tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  it, 
nd  am  sick  with  the  apprehension  of  seeing 
lat  weapon  naked,  which  terrified  me  in  the 
sabbard.    The  unconscionable  rufiian  desires, 

1  the  most  civil  terms,  he  may  have  the  honour 
f  measuring  swords  with  me.  Alas,  sir,  mine 
I  not  (hilt  and  all)  above  a  foot  and  a  half.  I 
ike  the  liberty  of  inclosing  it  to  you  in  my 
rig.boz,  and  shall  be  eterniuly  obliged  to  you. 


if  upon  sight  of  it,  your  compassion  may  be  so 
far  moved,  as  to  occasion  you  to  write  a  good 
word  for  me  to  my  adversary,  or  to  say  any 
thing  that  may  shame  him  into  reason,  and 
save  at  once  the  life  and  reputation  of,  sir,  your 
most  devoted  slave, 

•  TIMOTHY  BODKIN.' 

Good  Ma.  Bodkin, — ^The  perusal  of  this  pa- 
per  will  give  you  to  understand,  Uiat  your  letter, 
together  with  the  little  implement  you  sent  me 
in  the  band- box,  canie  safe  to  my  hands.  From 
the  dimensions  of  it  I  perceive  your  courage 
lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  Suppose  you  should 
send  this  bravo  the  fellow  to  it,  and  desire  him 
to  meet  you  in  a  closet,  letting  him  know  at  the 
same  time,  that  you  fight  all  your  duels  under 
lock  and  key,  for  the  sake  of  privacy.  But  if 
this  proposal  seems  a  little  too  rash,  1  shall  send 
my  servant  with  your  sword  to  the  person  of- 
fended, and  give  him  instructions  to  tell  him 
you  are  a  little  purblind,  and  dar^  not  for  that 
reason  trust  to  a  longer  weapon,  and  that  an  inch 
in  his  body  will  do  your  business  as  well  as  an 
cU.  Or,  if  you  would  have  me  proceed  yet  more 
cautiously,  my  servant  shall  let  him  know,  as 
from  me,  that  he  should  meddle  with  his  match ; 
and  that  alone,  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour,  will 
make  him  reflect ;  if  otherwise,  (as  I  am  very 
inclinable  to  doubt  it)  you  need  give  yourself 
no  farther  unnecessary  fears ;  but  rely  upon  the 
truth  of  my  remarks  upon  the  terribles.  I  have 
bethought  myself  of  one  expedient  more  for 
you,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Send  ydur  own  servant  to  wait  upon  the 
gentleman  :  let  him  carry  with  him  your  sword 
and  a  letter,  in  which  you  tell  him,  that,  ad- 
miring  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  his 
weapon  at  Tom's,  you  thought  it  great  pity  so 
gallant  a  cavalier  should  not  be  completely 
armed  ;  for  which  reason  you  humbly  request, 
that  you  may  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
him  with  a  dagger.  I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  ser- 
vant,  NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 

I  received  a  letter  last  week  fVom  one  of  my 
female  wards,  who  subscribes  herself  Teramin- 
ta.  She  seems  to  be  a  lady  of  great  delicacy, 
by  the  concern  she  shows  for  the  loss  of  a  small 
covering,  which  the  generality  of  the  sex  have 
laid  aside.  She  is  in  pain,  and  full  of  those 
fears  which  are  natural  in  a  state  of  virginity, 
lest  any,  the  smallest  part  of  her  linen,  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  a  man.  In  compliance 
therefore  with  her  request,  and  to  gratify  her 
modesty  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I  have  given 
orders  to  my  printer  to  make  room  for  her  ad- 
vertisement  in  this  day's  paper. 

ADVERTISElfENT. 

August  19.  '  Whereas,  k  roodesty-pieoe  was 
lost  at  Uie  masquerade  last  Monday  night,  being 
the  seventeenth  instant,  between  the  hours  of 
twelvaand  one,  the  author  of  this  paper  gives 
notic^i^hat  if  any  person  will  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Daniel  Button,  to  be  returned  to 
the  owner,  it  shall,  by  her  be  acknowledged  aa 
the  last  favour,  and  no  questions  asked. 

*  N.  B.  It  is  of  no  use  but  to  the  owner.' 
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Friday,  August  28, 1713. 


Primus  hominnm  leonem  manu  tractare  aunis,  et  os- 
tendnre  manfluefactun,  Hanno  d  elarissimifl  PcBnorum 
tradilur.  Piin. 

Hanno,  a  noble  Carthai;enianf  is  reported  to  have 
b'^rn  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  handle  a  lion,  and 
'bring  him  up  tame. 

The  generality  of  my  readers,  I  find,  are  so 
well  pleaded  with  the  story  of  the  lion,  in  my 
paper  of  the  twentieth  instant,  and  with  my 
friend^s  design  of  compiling  a  history  of  that 
noble  species  of  animals,  that  a  great  many  in- 
genious persons  have  promised  me  their  assist- 
ance to  bring  in  materials  for  the  work,  from  all 
the  storehouses  of  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
as  well  as  from  oral  tradition.  For  a  fiirther 
encouragement  of  the  undertaking,  a  consider- 
•able  number  of  virtuosi  have  offered,  when  my 
collection  shall  swell  into  a  reasonable  bulk,  to 
contribute  very  handsomely,  by  way  of  sub- 
scription, towards  the  printing  of  them  in  folio, 
on  a  large  royal  paper,  curiously  adorned  with 
variety  of  forests,  deserts,  rocks,  and  caves,  and 
lions  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  upon  copper-plates, 
by  the  best  hands.  A  rich  old  bachelor  of  Lion's- 
inn  (who  is  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  place 
in  which  he  was  educated)  sends  me  word  I 
may  depend  upon  a  hundred  pounds  from  him, 
towards  the  embellishing  of  the  work  ;  assuring 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  will  set  his  clerk 
to  search  the  records,  and  inquire  into  the  anti- 
quities of  that  house,  that  there  may  be  no  stone 
left  unturned  to  make  the  book  complete.  .Con- 
sidering the  volumes  that  have  been  written 
upon  insects  and  reptiles,  and  the  vast  expense 
and  pains  some  philosophers  have  been  at  to 
discover,  by  the  help  of  e^lasses,  their  almost 
imperceptible  qualities  and  perfections ;  it  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  thought  unreasonable,  if  the  lion 
(whose  majestic  fbm»  lies  open  to  the  naked 
eye)  should  take  up  a  first-rate  folia 

A  worthy  merchant,  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
sends  me  the  following  letter,  to  be  inserted  in 
my  commentaries  npon  lions.  - 

*  Sir, — Since  one  of  your  correspondents  has 
of  late  entertained  the  public  witii  a  very  re- 
markable 4Lnd  ancient  piece  of  history,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  grandees  of  the  fprest ;  and  since  it 
is  probable  you  may  in  time  collect  a  great 
many  ctirious  records  and  amazing  circum- 
stances, which  may  contribute  to  make  these 
animals  respected  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth ;  I  am  not  a  little  ambitious  to  have  the 
glory  of  contributing  somewhat  to  so  generous 
an  undertaking.  If  you  throw  your  work  into 
the  form  of  chronicle,  I  am  in  hopes  I  may  fur- 
nish out  a  page  in  it  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  volume,  by  a  narration  of  a  modern  date, 
which  I  had  in  the  year  1700,  from  the  gentle- 
man  to  whom  it  happened. 

*Abont  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  plague 
raged  at  Naples,  sir  George  Davis  (consul  there 
for  the  English  nation)  retired  to  Florente.-  It 
happened  one  day  he  went  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  the  great  duke's  lions.  At  the  farther  end, 
in  one  of  the  dens,  lay  a  lion,  which  the  keepers 
in  three  years'  time  could  not  tame,  with  all  the 
art  and  gentle  usage  imaginable.    Sir  George 


no  sooner  appeared  at  the  grates  of  the  den,  lait 
the  lion  ran  to  him  with  all  the  marka  of  ky 
and  transport  he  was  capable  of  exprcasiDg.  He 
reared  himself  up  and  licked  his  band,  which 
this  gentleman  put  in  through  the  grates.  The 
keeper,  affrighted,  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
pulled  him  away,  begging  him  not  to  hazard 
his  life  by  going  so  near  the  fiercest  creature 
of  that  kind  that  ever  entered  those  dena.  How- 
ever, nothing  would  satisfy  sir  George,  notwith. 
standing  all  that  could  be  said  to  diasmde  him, 
but  he  must  go  into  the  den  to  him.  The  very 
instant  he  entered,  the  lion  threw  his  paws  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  licked  his  face,  and  ran  to 
and  fro  in  the  den,  fawning,  and  full  of  joy,  like 
a  dog  at  the  sight  of  his  master.  Af^r  eeveral 
embraces  and  salutations  exchanged  on  both 
sides,  they  parted  very  good  friends.  The  ro- 
mour  of  this  interview  tetween  the  lion  and  the 
stranger  rung  immediately  through  the  whole 
city,  and  sir  George  was  very  near  passing  let 
a  saint  among  the  people.  The  great  dnke, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  sent  for  sir  George,  who 
waited  upon  his  highness  to  the  den,  ai^  to  »• 
tisfy  his  curiosity,  gave  him  the  following  ae- 
count  of  what  seemed  so  strange  to  the  duke 
and  his  followers. 

**  A  captain  of  a  ship  from  Barbery  nve  me 
this  lion  when  he  was  a  yoong  whelp.  I 
brought  him  up  tame ;  but  when  I  thought  him 
too  large  to  be  suffered  to  run  about  the  booe, 
I  built  a  den  for  him  in  my  oourt-yard ;  from 
that  time  he  was  never  permitted  to  go  knee, 
except  when  I  brought  him  within  doors  to 
show  him  to  my  friends.  When  he  was  fire 
years  old,  in  his  gamesome  tricks,  he  did  sosie 
mischief  by  pawing  and  playisg  with  peopia 
Having  griped  a  man  one  day  a  lit^  too  haxd, 
I  ordered  him  to  be  shot,  for  fear  of  incorriaf 
the  guilt  of  what  might  happen ;  npoo  this  a 
friend  who  was  then  at  dinner  with  me,  begged 
him :  how  he  came  here  I  know  not** 

*  Here  sir  George  Davis  ended,  andtherenpas 
the  duke  of  Tuscany  assured  him,  that  be  hsd 
the  lion  from  that  very  friend  of  his.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  and  constant  read- 
er, &c.' 


No.  147.]  Saturday,  August  29, 1713. 

Bonum  est  fugicnda  aspicere  alieno  in  malo. 

pukLSr- 

Tt  if  a  good  thing  to  learn  caation  by  ibe  mislbranet 
ofotbera. 

Having  in  my  paper  of  the  twenty-first  </ 
July,  showed  my  dislike  of  the  ridiculoas  cos- 
tom  of  garnishmg  a  new-married  couple,  and 
setting  a  gloss  upon  their  persons,  which  is  to 
last  no  longer  than  the  honey-moon  ;  I  think  it 
may  be  much  for  the  emolument  of  my  disci- 
ples of  both  sexes,  to  make  them  sensible  in  the 
next  place,  of  the  foUy  of  launching  out  into 
extravagant  expenses,  and  a  more  magnificent 
way  of  living  immediately  upkm  marriage.  If 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  happen  to  be  persons 
of  any  rank,  they  come  into  all  public  places, 
and  go  upon  all  visits  with  so  gay  an  equipage, 
and  so  glittering  an  appearance,  as  if  they  weje 
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making  so  many  public  entries.  Bot  to  judi- 
cious minds,  and  to  men  of  experience  in  this 
life,  the  gilt  chariot,  the  coach  and  six,  the 
g'audy  liveries,  tlie  supernumerary  train  of  ser- 
rants,  the  |rreat  house,  the  sumptuous  table,  the 
services  of  plate,  the  embroidered  clothes,  the 
rich  brocades,  and  the  profusion  of  jewels,  that 
upon  this  occasion  break  out  at  once,  are  so 
inany  symptoms  of  madness  in  the  happy  pair, 
ind  prognostications  of  their  future  misery. 

I  remember  a  country  neighbour  of  my  lady 
Lizard's,  squire  Wiseacre  byname,  who  enjoyed 
I  very  clear  estate  of  five  hundred  pounds  per 
innum,  and  by  living  frugally  upon  it  was  be- 
brehand  in  the  world.  This  gentleman  unfor- 
unately  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Fanny  Flippant, 
he  then  reigning  toast  in  those  parts.  In  a 
vord,  he  married  her,  and  to  give  a  lasting 
>roof  of  his  affection,  consented  to  make  both 
ler  and  himself  miserable  by  setting  out  in  the 
ligh  mode  of  wedlock.  He,  in  less  than  the 
ipace  of  five  years,  was  reduced  to  starve  in 
irison  for  debt ;  and  his  lady,  with  a  son  and 
hree  daughters,  became  a  burden  to  the  parish, 
rhe  conduct  of  Frank  Foresight  was  the  very 
everse  to  squire  Wiseacre's.  He  had  lived  a 
tachelor  some  years  about  this  town,  in  the  best 
if  companies ;  kept  k  chariot  and  four  footmen, 
lesides  six  saddle-horses;  he  did  not  exceed, 
»ut  went  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  income ; 
»ut  when  he  married  the  beautiful  Clarinda, 
who  brought  him  a  plentiful  fortune)  he  dis- 
nissed  two  of  his  footmen,  four  of  the  saddle- 
lorses,  and  his  chariot ;  and  kept  only  a  chair 
or  the  use  of  his  lady.  Embroidered  clothes 
md  laced  linen  were  quite  laid  aside ;  he  was 
narried  in  a  plain  drugget,  and  from  that  time 
or  ward,  in  all  the  accommodations  of  life,  never 
oveted  any  thing  beyond  cleanliness  and  con- 
'eniency.  When  any  of  his  acquaintance  asked 
lim  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change,  he  would 
mswer,  *  In  single  lifb  I  could  easily  compute 
ny  wants,  and  provide  against  them ;  but  the 
iondition  of  life  I  am  now  engaged  in,  is  at- 
ended  with  a  thousand  unforeseen  casualties, 
L8  well  as  a  great  man  v  distant,  bot  unavoidable 
ixpenses.  The  happmcss  or  misery,  in  this 
vorld,  of  a  future  progeny,  will  probably  depend 
ipon  my  good  or  ill  husbandry.  I  shall  never 
hink  I  have  discharged  my  duty  until  I  hav« 
aid  up  a  provision  for  three  or  four  children  at 
east.'  *  But,  pr'ythee,  Frank,'  says  a  pert  cox- 
iomb  that  stood  by,  *  why  shouldst  thou  reckon 
by  chickens  before'  upon  which  he  cut 

lim  short,  and  replied,  *  It  Is  no  matter ;  a  brave 
nan  can  never  want  heirs,  while  there  is  one 
nan  of  worth  living.'  This  precautious  way  of 
"easoning  and  acting  has  proved  to  Mr.  Fore- 
;ight  ana  his  lady  an  nninterrupted  source  of 
felicity.  Wedlock  sits  light  and  easy  upon 
iiem  ;  and  they  are  at  present  happy  in  two  sons 
md  a  daughter,  who  a  great  many  years  hence 
^ill  feel  the  good  effects  of  their  parents'  pru- 
lence. 

My  memory  fails  me  in  recollecting  where  I 
liave  read,  that  in  some  parts  of  Holland  it  is 
provided  by  law,  that  every  man,  before  he 
marries,  shall  be  obliged  to  plant  a  certain  num- 
ber of  trees,  proportionable  to  his  circumstances. 
Is  a  pledge  to  the  government  for  the  mainte- 


nance ofliis  children.  Every  fionest  as  well  as 
every  prudent  man  should  do  something  equi- 
valent to  this,  by  retrenching  all  superfluous 
and  idle  expenses,  instead  of  following  the  ex- 
travagant practice  of  persons,  who  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  their  present  vanity,  and  never  are 
a  day  beforehand  in  thought  I  know  not  what 
delight  splendid  nuptials  may  afford  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  great  world :  I  could  never  be 
present  at  any  of  them  without  a  heavy  heart- 
It  is  with  pain  I  refrain  from  tears,  when  I  see 
the  bride  thoughtlessly  jigging  it  about  the 
room,  dishonoured  with  jewels,  and  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  at  the  expense 
of  her  children's  future  subsistence.  How  sin- 
gular,  in  the  age  we  live  in,  is  the  moderate 
behaviour  of  young  Sophia,  and  how  amiable 
does  she  appear  in  the  eyes  of  wise  men !  Her 
lover,  a  little  before  marriage,  acquainted  her, 
that  \^B  intended  to  lay  out  a  thousand  pounds 
for  a  present  in  jewels ;  but  before  he  did  it, 
desired  to  know  what  sort  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  her.  *  Sir,'  replied  Sophia,  *  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  and  generous  intentions,  and 
only  beg  they  may  be  executed  in  another  man- 
ner ;  be  pleased  only  to  give  me  the  money,  and 
I  will  try  to  lay  it  out  to  a  better  advanta^.  I 
am  not,'  continues  she,  *  at  all  fond  of  those  ex- 
pensive trifles ;  neither  do  I  think  the  wearing 
of  diamonds  can  be  any  addition,  nor  the  al^ 
sence  of  them  any  diminution,  to  my  happiness. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  for  a 
fbw  days  in  a  dress  which  does  not  become  me 
at  all  times.  Besides,  I  see  by  that  modest 
plain  garb  of  yours,  that  you  are  not  yourself 
affected  with  the  gayety  of  apparel.  When  I 
am  your  wife,  my  only  care  will  be  to  keep  my 
person  clean  and  neat  for  you,  and  not  to  make 
it  fine  for  others.'  The  gentleman,  transported 
with  this  excellent  turn  of  mind  in  his  mistress, 
presented  her  with  the  money  in  new  gold.  She 
purchased  an  annuity  with  it;  out  of  the  income 
of  which,  at  every  revolution  of  her  wedding- 
day,  she  makes  her  husband  some  pretty  pre- 
sent, as  a  token  of  her  gratitude,  and  a  fresh 
pledge  of  her  love ;  part  of  it  she.  yearly  distri' 
butes  among  her  indigent  and  best  deserving 
neighbours ;  and  the  small  remainder  she  lays 
out  in  something  useful  for  herself,  or  the  chil- 
dren. 
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Pas  est  et  ab  hocte  doceri. 

Ooid.  Met.  Lib.  iv.  498. 

Tli  good  to  learn  even  from  an  enemy. 

TkERE  is  a  kind  of  apophthegm,  which  I  hav» 
frequently  met  with  in  my  reading,  to  this  pur-, 
pose  :  *■  That  there  are  few,  if  any  books,  out  of 
which  a  man  of  learning  may  not  extract  some- 
thing for  his  use.'  I  have  oflen  experienced  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  when  calling  in  at  my 
bookseller's,  I  have  taken  the  book  next  to  my 
hand  off  the  counter,  to  employ  the  minutes  I 
have  been  obliged  to  linger  away  there,  in 
waiting  for  one  friend  or  other.  Yesterday 
when  I  came  there,  the  Turkish  tales  happened 
telle  in  my  way :  upon  opening  of  that  am  wing 
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4"  author,  I  happened  to  dip  upon  a  Aort  tale, 
which  ^ave  me  a  ^eatmany  serious  reflections. 
The  very  same  fable  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  great  many  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  it 
is  probable,  will  read  it  with  their  usual  levity ; 
but  since  it  may  as  probably  divert  and  instruct 
a  great  many  persons  of  plain  and  virtuous 
minds,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  making  it  the 
entertainment  of  this  day's  paper.  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is  entirely  Christian,  and  is 
so  very  obvious,  that  I  shall  leave  to  every 
reader  the  pleasure  of  picking  it  out  for  him- 
self. I  shall  only  premise,  to  obviate  any  offence 
that  may  be  taken,  that  a  great  many  notions 
in  the  Mahometan  religion  are  borrowed  from 
the  holy  scriptures. 

T%e  History  of  Santon  Barsisa^ 

There  was  formerly  a  santon  whose  name 
was  Barsisa,  which,  for  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  very  fervently  applied  himself  to 
prayers  ;  and  scarce  ever  went  out  of  the  grotto 
in  which  he  made  his  residence,  for  fear  of  ex- 
posing  himself  to  the  danger  of  offending  God. 
He  fasted  in  the  day-time,  and  watched  in  the 
night  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had 
such  a^great  veneration  for  him,  and  so  highly 
valued  his  prayers,  that  they  commonly  applied 
to  him  when  thev  had  any  favour  to  beg  of 
Heaven.  When  he  made  vows  for  the  health 
of  a  sick  person,  the  patient  was  immediately 
cured. 

It  happened  that  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  thb.t  country  fell  into  a  dangerous  distemper, 
the  cause  of  which  the  physicians  could  not  dis- 
cover, yet  they  continued  prescribing  remedies 
by  guess ;  but  instead  of  helping  the  princess, 
they  only  augmented  her  disease.  In  the  mean 
time  the  king  was  inconsolable,  for  he  passion- 
ately loved  his  daughter ;  wherefore,  one  day, 
finding  all  human  assistance  vain,  he  declared 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  princess  ought  to  be 
sent  to  the  santon  Barsisa. 

All  the  beys  applauded  his  sentiment,  and  the 
king^B  officers  conducted  her  to  the  santon,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  frozen  age,  could  not  see 
such  a  beauty  without  being  sensibly  moved. 
He  gazed  on  her  with  pleasure ;  and  the  devil 
taking  this  opportunity,  whispered  in  his  ear 
thus:  *■  O  santon !  donH  let  slip  such  a  fortunate 
minute :  tell  the  king's  servants  that  it  is  re- 
quisite for  the  princess  to  pass  this  night  in  the 
grotto,  to  see  whether  it  will  please  God  to  cure 
her ;  that  you  will  put  up  a  prayer  for  her,  and 
that  they  need  only  come  to  fetch  her  to-mor- 
row.' 

How  weak  is  man  !  the  santon  followed  the 
devil's  advice,  and  did  what  he  suggested  to 
him.  But  the  officers,  before  they  would  yield 
to  leave  the  princess,  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  know  the  king's  pleasure.  That  monarch, 
who  had  an  entire  confidence  in  Barsisa,  never 
in  the  least  scrupled  the  trusting  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  him.  *■  I  consent,'  said  he,  *  that  she 
stay  with  that  holy  man,  and  that  he  keep  her 
OB  long  as  he  pleases :  I  am  wholly  satisfied  on 
that  head.' 

When  the  officers  had  received  the  king's  an- 
swer, they  all  rotired,  and  the  princess  remained 
aloi^  with  the  hermit    Night  being  come,  the 


devil  presented  himself  to  the  santon,  saying, 
*  Canst  thou  let  slip  so  favourable  an  opporUinity 
with  so  charming  a  creature  ?  Fear  not  her 
telling  of  the  violence  you  offer  her  ;  if  she  were 
even  so  indiscreet  as  to  reveal  it,  who  will  be- 
lieve her?  The  court,  the  city,  and  all  the 
world,  are  too  much  prepossessed  in  your  &- 
vour  to  give  any  credit  to  such  a  report  Yoo 
may  do  any  thing  unpunished,  when  armed 
by  the  great  reputation  for  wisdom  which  you 
have  acquired.'  The  unfortunate  Barsisa  was 
so  weak  as  to  hearken  to  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind. He  approached  the  princess,  took  her 
into  his  arms,  and  in  a  moment  cancelled  a  vir- 
tue of  a  hundred  years  duration. 

He  had  no  sooner  perpetrated  his  crime,  thas^ 
a  thousand  avenging  horrors  haunted  him  night 
and  day.  He  thus  accosts  the  devil :  *  Oh, 
wretch,'  says  he,  *  it  is  thou  which  hast  destroy- 
ed me !  Thou  hast  encompassed  me  for  a  vboja 
age,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  me ;  and  now  at 
last  thou  hast  gained  thy  end.'  *  Oh,  santca  ? 
answered  the  devil,  *■  do  not  reproach  me  witk 
the  pleasure  thou  hast  enjoyed.  Thou  majst 
repent;  but  what  is  unhappy  for  thee  is,  that 
the  princess  is  impregnated,  and  thy  sin  will 
become  public.  Thou  wilt  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  those  who  admire  and  reverence  ibee  at 
present,  and  the  king  will  put  thee  to  an  igno- 
minious death.' 

Barsisa,  terrified  by  this  discourse,  says  to 
the  devil,  *  What  shall  I  do  to  prevent  the  pab- 
lication  of  my  shame  ?'  *  To  hinder  the  know- 
ledge of  your  crime,  you  ought  to  commit  a 
fresh  one,'  answered  the  devil.  *■  Kill  the  prin. 
cess,  bury  her  at  the  corner  of  the  grotto,  and 
when  the  king's  messengers  come  to-morrov, 
tell  them  you  have  cured  her,  and  that  she  went 
from  the  grotto  very  early  in  the  morning.  They 
will  believe  you,  and  search  for  her  all  over  the 
city  and  country;  and  the  king  her  fiither  wiH 
be  in  great  pain  for  her,  but  after  several  vaia 
searches  it  will  wear  off.' 

The  hermit,  abandoned  by  God,  pursuant  to 
this  advice,  killed  the  princess,  buried  her  in  a 
corner  of  the  grotto,  and  the  next  day  told  the 
officers  what  the  devil  bid  him  say.  They  made 
diligent  inquiry  for  the  king's  daughter,  but  not 
being  able  to  hear  of  her,  they  despaired  of  find, 
ing  her,  ;vhen  the  devil  told  them  that  all  their 
search  for  the  princess  was  vain ;  and  relating 
what  had  passed  betwixt  her  and  the  santon,  he 
told  them  the  place  where  she  was  interred. — 
Tiie  officers  immediately  went  to  the  grotto, 
seized  Barsisa,  and  found  the  princesses  body  ia 
the  place  to  which  the  devil  had  directed  them; 
whereupon  they  took  up  the  corpse,  and  ^^ried 
that  and  the  santon  to  the  palace. 

When  the  king  saw  his  daughter  dead,  and 
was  informed  of  the  whole  event,  he  broke  oat 
into  tears  and  bitter  lamentations ;  and  assem- 
bling the  doctors,  he  laid  the  santon's  crime  be- 
fore them,  and  asked  their  advice  how  he  shoold 
be  punished.  All  the  doctors  condemned  him 
to  death,  upon  which  the  king  ordered  him  to 
be  hanged.  Accordingly,  a  gibbet  was  erected: 
the  hermit  went  up  the  ladder,  and  when  be  was 
going  to  be  turned  off,  the  devil  whispered  in 
his  ear  these  words :  *  O,  santon !  if  too  will 
worship  me,  I  will  extricate  yon  out  ox  this  di£> 
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ficulty,  and  transport  70a  two  thousand  leagues 
from  hence,  into  a  country  where  you  shall  be 
reverenced  by  men  as  much  as  you  were  before 
this  adventure.*  *  I  am  content/  says  Barsisa ; 
*  deliver  me,  and  I  will  worship  thee.*  *  Give 
me  first  a  sign  of  adoration/  replies  the  devil. 
"Whereupon  the  santon  bbwed  his  head,  and 
said,  *  I  give  myself  to  you.'  The  devil  then 
raising  his  voice,  said,  *  O,  Barsisa,  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  I  have  obtained  what  I  desired  ;*  and  with 
these  words,  spitting  in  his  iace,  he  disappear- 
ed ;  and  the  deluded  santon  was  hanged. 


Na  149.]  Tuesday,  September  1, 1713. 


Uratiir  vestis  amore  tus 


Ovid. 


Toar  very  dress  shall  captivate  liis  heart. 

I  HAVE  in  a  former  precaution,  endeavoured 
to  show  the  mechanism  of  an  epic  poem,  and 
given  the  reader  prescriptions  whereby  he  may, 
without  the  scarce  ingredient  of  a  genius,  com- 
pose the  several  parts  of  that  great  work.  I 
shall  now  treat  of  an  affair  of  more  general  im- 
portance, and  make  dress  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing paper. 

Dress  is  grown  of  universal  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Civilities  and  respect  are  only  paid 
to  appearance.  It  is  a  varnish  that  gives  a  lus- 
tre to  every  action,  a  passe  par  tout  that  intro- 
duces us  into  all  polite  assemblies,  and  the  only 
certain  method  of  making  most  of  the  youth  of 
our  nation  conspicuous. 

There  was  formerly  an  absurd  notion  among 
the  men  of  letters,  that  to  establisli  themselves 
in  the  character  of  wits,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary  to  show  a  contempt  of  dress.  This  inju- 
dicious affectation  of  theirs  flattened  all  their 
conversation,  took  off  the  force  of  every  expres- 
sion,  and  incapacitated  a  female  audience  from 
giving  attention  to  any  thing  they  said.  While 
the  man  of  dress  catches  their  eyes  as  well  as 
ears,  and  at  every  ludicrous  turn  obtains  a  laugh 
of  applause  by  way  of  compliment. 

I  shall  lay  down  as  an  established  maxim, 
which  hath  been  received  in  all  ages,  that  no 
person  can  dress  without  a  genius. 

A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  but 
is  the  gifl  of  nature ;  it  may  be  discovered  even 
in  infancy.  Little  master  will  smile  when  you 
shake  his  plurne  of  feathers  before  him,  and 
thrust  its  little  knuckles  in  papa's  full-bottom ; 
miss  will  toy  with  her  mother's  Mechlin  lace, 
and  gaze .  on  the  gaudy  colours  of  a  fan ;  she 
smacks  her  lips  for  a  kiss  at  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman  in  embroidery,  and  is  frighted  at 
the  indecency  of  the  house-maid's  blue-apron : 
aa  she  grows  up,  the  dress  of  her  baby  begins 
to  be  her  care,  and  you  will  see  a  genteel  fancy 
'open  itself  in  the  ornaments  of  Uie  little  ma- 
chine. 

We  have  a  kind  of  sketch  of  dress,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  among  us,  which;  as  the  invention 
was  foreign,  is  called  a  dishabille  :  every  thing 
is  thrown  on  with  a  loose  and  careless  air ;  yet 
a  genius  discovers  itself  even  through  this  neg- 
ligence of  dress,  just  as  you  may  see  the  mas- 
terly hand  of  a  painter  in  three  or  four  swift 
strokes  of  the  pencil. 


I  The  nisst  fititful  in  geniuses  is  the  French 
nation  ;^e  owe  most  of  our  jaunty  fashions  now 
in  vogue,  to  some  adept  beau  among  them. 
Their  ladies  exert  the  whole  scope  of  their  fan- 
cies upon  every  new  petticoat;  every  head-dress 
undergoes  a  change ;  and  not  a  lady  of  genius 
will  appear  in  the  same  shape  two  days  toge- 
ther ;  so  that  we  may  impute  the  scarcity  of 
geniuses  in  our  climate  to  the  stagnation  of 
fashions. 

The  ladies  among  us  have  a  superior  genius 
to  the  men ;  which  have  for  some  years  past 
shot  out  in  several  exorbitant  inventions  for  the 
greater  consumption  of  our  manufacture.  While 
the  men  have  contented  themselves  with  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  hat,  or  the  various  scallop  of 
the  pocket,  the  ladies  have  sunk  the  head-dress, 
inclosed  themselves  in  the  circumference  of  the 
hoop- petticoat  i  furbelows  and  'flounces  have 
been  disposed  of  at  will,  the  stays  have  been 
lowered  behind,  for  the  better  displaying  the 
beauties  of  the  neck  ;  not  to  mention  the  vari- 
ous rolling  of  the  sleeve,  and  those  other  nice 
circumstances  of  dress  upon  which  every  lady 
employs  her  fancy  at  pleasure. 

The  sciences  of  poetry  and  dress  have  so  near 
an  alliance  to  each  other,  that  the  rules  of  the 
one,  with  very  little  variation,  may  serve  for  the 
other. 

As  in  a  poem,  all  the  several  parts  of  it  must 
have  a  harmony  with  the  whole ;  so  to  keep  to 
the  propriety  of  dress,  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  must  be  of  the  same  piece. 

As  Aristotle  obliges  all  dramatic  writers  to  a 
strict  observance  of  time,  place,  and  action,  in 
order  to  compose  a  just  work  of  this  kind  of  po- 
etry ;  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  person 
that  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  dress,  to 
have  a  strict  regard  to  these  three  particulars. 

To  begin  wiSi  the  time.  What  is  more  ab- 
surd  than  the  velvet  gown  in  summer  ?  and  what 
is  more  agreeable  in  the  winter?  The  muff  and 
fur  are  preposterous  in  June,  which  are  charm- 
ingly supplied  by  the  Turkey  handkerchief  and 
the  fanr.  Every  thing  must  be  suitable  to  the 
season,  and  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  dress 
without  a  strict  regard  to  time. 

You  must  have  no  less  respect  to  place.  What 
gives  a  lady  a  more  easy  air  thai/ the  wrapping 
gown  in  the  morning  at  the  tea-table?  The 
Bath  countenances  the  men  of  dress  in  showing 
themselves  at  the  pump  in  their  Indian  night- 
gowns, without  the  least  indecorum. 

Action  is  what  gives  the  spirit  both  to  writ- 
ing and  dress.  Nothing  appears  graceful  with- 
out  action ;  the  head,  the  arms,  the  legs,  must 
all  conspire  to  give  a  habit  a  genteel  air.  What 
distinguishes  the  air  of  the  court  from  that  of 
the  country  but  action?  A  lady,  by  the  careless 
toss  of  her  head,  will  show  a  set  of  ribands  to 
advantage;  by  a  pinch  of  snuff  judiciously  taken 
will  display  the  glittering  ornament  of  her  little 
finger;  by  the  new  modelling  her  tucker,  atone 
view  present  you  with  a  fine  turned  hand,  and 
a  rising  bosom.  In  order  to  be  a  proficient  in 
action,  I  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  the  sci- 
ence of  dancing:  this  will  give  the  feet  an  easy 
gait,  and  the  arms  a  gracefulness  of  motion.  If 
a  perton  have  not  a  strict  «ga«d  to  these  three 
afcove-mcntioned  rules  of  antiquity,  the  richest 
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dress  will  appear  stiff  and  afiec^^,  and  the  most 
gay  habit  fantastical  and  tawdry.         • 

As  different  sorts  of  poetry  require  a  different 
style  *.  the  elegy,  tender  and  mournful ;  the  ode, 
gay  and  sprightly ;  the  epic,  sublime,  &c.  so 
must  the  widow  confess  her  grief  in  the  veil ; 
the  bride  frequently  makes  her  joy  and  exulta- 
tion ^bnspicuous  in  the  silver  brocade ;  and  the 
filume  and  the  scarlet  dye  is  requisite  to  give 
the  soldier  a  martial  air.  There  is  another  kind 
of  occasional  dress  in  use  among  the  ladies ;  I 
mean  the  riding-habit,  which  some  have  not  in- 
judiciously styled  the  hermaphroditical,  by  rea- 
son of  its  masculine  and  feminine  composition; 
but  I  shall  rather  choose  to  call  it  the  Pindaric, 
as  its  first  institution  was  at  a  Newmarket 
horse-race,  and  as  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  sub- 
limity of  the  epic  with  the  easy  softness  of  the 
ode. 

There  sometimes  arises  a  great  genius  in 
dress,  who  cannot  content  himself  with  merely 
copying  from  others,  but  will,  as  he  sees  occa- 
sion, strike  out  into  the  long  pocket,  slashed 
flleeve,  or  something  particular  in  the  dispoei- 
tion  of  his  laoe,  or  the  flourish  of  his  embr9ide. 
ry.  Such  a  person,  like  the  masters  of  other 
sciences,  will  show  that  he  hath  a  manner  of 
his  own. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  some  pretenders 
to  dress  who  shine  out  but  by  halves ;  whether 
it  be  for  wan*,  of  genius  or  money.  A  dancing- 
roaster  of  tlie  lowest  rank  seldom  fails  of  the 
scarlet  stocking  and  the  red  heel ;  and  shows  a 

E articular  respect  to  the  lee  and  foot,  to  which 
e  owes  his  subsistence ;  when  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  all  the  superior  ornament  of  his  body 
IS  neglected.  We  may  say  of  these  sort  of  dress- 
ers what  Horace  says  of  his  patch-work  poets : 

*  Piirj^reiis  Inte  qui  Bplendeat  anus  ct  alter 
AMuttur  pan n us'  «  Ars  Poet.  ver.  15. 


A  few  florid  lines 


Shine  tliro'  th'  insipid  dulnesi  of  the  rest.' 

Roscommon. 

Others  who  lay  the  stress  of  beauty  in  their 
face,  exert  all  tneir  extravagance  in  tRe  peri- 
wig, which  is  a  kind  of  index  of  the  mind ;  the 
fall-bottom,  formally  combed  all  before,  denotes 
<the  lawyer  and  the  politician ;  the  smart  tie-wig 
with  a  black  Riband,  shows  a  man  of  fierceness  of 
temper ;  and  he  that  burdens  himself  with  a  su- 
perfluity of  white  hair  which  flows  down  the 
bac(,  and  mantles  in  waving  curls  over  the 
-shoulders,  is  generally  observed  to  be  less  curi- 
ous in  the  furniture  of  the  inward  recesses  of 
the  scull,  and  lays  himself  open  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  censure  which  Milton  applies  to  the 
fair  sex, 


-•of  outward  form 


Elaborate,  of  inward,  less  exact.* 

A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a  genteel  air  to  her 
whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of  knots,  as  a 
judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole  sen- 
tence by  a  single  expression.  As  words  grow 
old,  and  new  ones  enrich  the  language,  so  Uiere 
is  a  constant  succession  of  dress ;  the  fringe 
succeeds  the  lace,  the  stays  shorten  or  extend 
the  waist,  the  riband  undergoes  divers  varia- 
tions, the  head^drt^s  receives  frequent  rises  and 
falls  every  year ;  and|^  short,  the  whole  woman 


throughout,  as  curious  o1iniiiH|t  of  dns  hm 
remarked,  is  changed  from  top  to  toe,  in  tke  pe. 
riod  of  Ave  years.  A  poet  will  dot  tnd  tho, 
to  serve  his  purpose,  coin  a  word,  so  will  &  kiij 
of  genius  venture  at  an  innovation  m  tte  hAka; 
but  as  Horace  advises,  that  all  new-minted  wm 
should  have  a  Greek  derivatian  to  give  tlieai  a 
indisputable  authority,  so  I  would  coonsel  tIl<o 
improvers  of  fashion  always  to  take  tiie  bal 
from  France,  which  may  as  properly  be  oM 
the  *  fountain  of  dress,*  as  Greece  was  oi  lia. 
rature. 

Dress  may  bear  a  parallel  to  poetry  wilii  n- 
spect  to  moving  the  passions.  The  greaiett  » 
tive  to  love,  as  daily  experience  sbovf  os,  i 
dress.  I  have  known  s  lady  at  sight  iyhi 
red  feather,  and  readily  g-ive  her  hud  to  i 
fringed  pair  of  gloves.  AUanother  time  I  ks 
seen  the  awkward  appearance  of  her  ronJIo- 
ble  servant  move  her  indignation ;  sheb  jaks 
every  time  her  rival  hath  a  new  suit;  uiai 
rage  when  her  woman  pins  her  mantoa  te  ■• 
advantage.  Unhappy,  unguarded  womia its! 
what  moving  rhetoric  has  she  of^  fond  bis 
seducing  fuU-bottom !  who  can  tell  the  reai 
less  eloquence  of  the  embroidered  o>at,tbepi 
snuff-box,  and  the  amber-headed  cane ! 

I  shall  conclude  these  criticisms  with  sue 
general  remarks  upon  tlie  milliner,  the  equ^ 
maker,  and  the  lady's  woman,  these  beisf  tk 
three  chief  on  which  all  the  circamstuco^ 
dress  depend. 

The  milliner  must  be  thorougblj  Tcrei  ia 
physiognomy ;  in  the  choice  of  ribands  she  wa& 
have  a  particular  regard  to  the  compia3m,ui 
must  ever  be  mindful  to  cut  the  beaiUitssfe 
the  dimensions  of  the  face.  When  §he  tstA 
with  a  countenance  of  large  diameter,  sisstf 
draw  the  dress  forward  to  the  face,  and  ki  tii 
lace  encroach  a  little  upon  the  cheek,  liki 
casts  an  agreeable  shade,  and  takes  off frca  >& 
masculine  figure ;  the  little  oval  face  t&^ 
the  diminutive  commode,  just  on  the  tip  of  ^ 
crown  of  the  head:  she  must  have  e  refsi^^ 
the  several  ages  of  women  :  the  head-dmiBtf 
give  the  mother  a  more  sedate  mien  tba  ik 
virgin;  and  age  must  not  be  made  ti^^ 
with  the  flaunting  airs  of  youth.  IVTesi 
beauty  that  is  peculiar  to  the  sevcrti  ^afs  » 
life,  and  as  much  propriety  must  be  obsercda 
the  dress  of  the  old,  as  the  young. 

The  mantua-maker  must  be  an  expert  ib^ 
mist;  and  must,  if  judiciously  chosen, hues 
name  of  French  termination ;  ^he  most  baj 
how  to  hide  all  the  defects  in  ^6  proporubssa 
the  body,  and  must  bo  able  to  mould  the  ih^ 
by  the  stays,  so  as  to  preserve  the  inlestia* 
that  while  she  corrects  the  body,  she  naj  i^ 
interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  the  pakte. 

The  lady's  woman  must  have  all  tht  q-oBafs 
of  a  critic  in  poetry ;  as  her  dress,  like  the  en- 
tic's  learning,  is  at  second-hand,  ^e  most,  ^ 
him,  have  a  ready  talent  at  censorc,  tod  h» 
tongue  must  be  deeply  versed  in  detnictioo; » 
must  be  sure  to  asperse  the  characters  of » 
ladies  of  most  eminent  virtue  and  beiuty,  to®" 
dulge  her  lady's  spleen  ;  and  as  it  hath  heeate- 
marked,  that  critics  are  the  most  fawnioj  «r* 
phants  to  their  patrons,  so  must  our  femife^ 
tic  be  a  thorough  proficient  in  fiatteiy :  i ' 
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ftdd  liprigfttlioess  to  her  lady 'a  air,  HyYincoura^- 
ing  her  vanity  ;  give  gracerulucs's  to  'her  stop, 
by  cherisHljig  lier  pri& ; .  and  make  her  show  a 
haughty  coutempt  of  her  admirers,  by  cnumc 
rating  lier  imaginary  oonqaests.  .As  a  critic 
must  stock  his  memory  with  tho  nauios  of  all 
tlie  authors  of  note,  she  must  b9  no  \c^s  ready 
ID  the  recital  of  all  the  beaax  and  prettylellows 
in  vogue ;  lik^  the  male  critic,-  slic  as.^ertB,  that 
the  theory  ot  any  science  is  above  the  practice, 
and  that  it  is  not -necessary  to  be  abl&  to  set  her 
own  person  oif  to  advantage,  in  order  to  be  a 
judge  lef  thd  dress  of  other« ;  and  besides  all 
those  quaK(ications,  she  must  be  endued  with 
the  gift  of  secrecy,  a  talent  very  rarely  to  bo 
met  with  in  her  profession. 

By  what  I  Iulvo  said,  I  believe  ray  reader  will 
be  convirlbed,  that  notwithstanding  tlie  many 
pretenders,  the  perfection  of  dress,  cannot  bo  at- 
tained without^  gcnins  ;.and  sliall  venture  bold- 
ly to  affif  03,  Uiat  in  all  arts  arid  sciences  what- 
ever, epic  poetry  excepted,  (of  which  I  formerly 
showed  the  knack«or  mechanism)  a  .genius  i» 
absolutely  necessary. 


No.  150.]     Wednesday,  September  2,  1713. 

— No§cio  qua  diilcerlinc  IfU, 

Progenieni  nidosque  fov<}Qt—     f^ff-  Georg.  iv.  55. 


Aviih  secret  joy, 


Tlieir  young  suctutdloti  all  iheir  cares  employ. 

,  Dryden. 

I  WENT  the  othtf  day  to  visit  Eliza,  who  in 
the  perfect  bloom  of  hit^auty  is  the  mother  of 
several  children,  ^ho  had  a  little  grating  ^irl 
upon  her  lap,  v/ho  was  bcgflriog  to  be  very  fine, 
that  she  might  go  abroad;  and  the  induli^ent 
motbei%  at  her  little  d&ughtor^s  revest,  had  ju&t 
taken  the  knots  off  [|pr  oy^n  'head,  to  adorn  the 
hair  of  the  pretty  trifter.  A  smiling  boy  was  at 
the  same  time  caressing  s  liL])-dog,  which  is 
their  mothei^s  favourite,  because  it  plousc/the 
children;  and  she,  with  a  delight  in  Iier  Iook§, 
which  heightened  her  beauty,  so  divided  her 
conversation  with  the  two  pretty  prattlers,  as  to 
make  them  both  equally  cbccrfal. 

As  I  came  in,  she  said  with  a  blush,  *  Mr<  Iron- 
side, though  you  are  an  old  bachelor,  you  must 
not  laugh  tit  my  tenderness  to  ray  childrsfn.*  I 
ueed  not  tell  my  re^lder  what  civil  tilings  I  said 
in  answer  to  the  lady,  whose  oiatron-nke-  be- 
haviour gave  me  infinite  satisfaction ;'  since  I 
myself  take  groat  pleasure  in  playing  with  chil- 
dren, and  arn  seldom  unprovided  of  plums  or 
marhloa,  to  make  my  court  to  such  'entertaining 
companion^ 

Whence  is  it,  said  I  to  myself  when  I  ^as 
done,  that  the  aflfectien  of  parents  is  so  intense 
to  their  otfsprinor  ?  Is  it  because  thoy  generally 
find  such  rcsciublanccs  in  what  they  have  pro- 
duced, as  that  thereby  they  tJiiiik  thomselves  re- 
newed in  their  cliildrcn,  and  an;  wiHlii!:  to  triinx- 
rnit  themselves  to  futoic  iiukj  ?  Or  is  i;,  !)e- 
cause  they  think  tliCmFolves  oblijj^eH,  by  tho  liic- 
lates  of  humanity,  to  nourish  and  re.ir  \\l..;t  is 
placed,  so  immediately  under  their  protrctioii ; 
uid  what  by  their  nieauit  is  brouglit  into  this 
world,  the  scene  of  misery,  of  necessity  ?  These 
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will  not  come  up  to  it.  Is  it  not  rather  the  good 
providence  of  tliat  being,  who  in  a  supcreniiuent 
degree  protects  and  clifirishes  tho  whole  raco  of 
man  kind,  his  sons  and  creatures  ?  How  shall 
wo,  afty  othrfr  way,  apcount  (or  this  natural  af. 
fcclionj  Bo  signally  displayed  throughout  every 
Fpocics  of  tIjQ  animal  creation,  without  which 
the  coui::^^  of  naturo  would  quickly  fail,  and 
every  various  kind  be  extinct?  Instances  of 
tenderness  in  the  most  savage  brutes  are  so  ire- 
quent,  tlmt  quotations  of  that  kind  are  altogether 
unnecessary. 

If  we,  wlio  have  xim  particular  i'onccrn  in 
them,  take  a  secret  delight  in  observing  the  gen- 
tle dawii  of  reason  in  babes ;  if  our  cars  aro 
soothed  \^ith  their  half-forming  and  aiming  at 
•  a^icuiate  sounds ;  if  we  arc  charmed  with  their 
pretty  mimicry,  and  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
starts  of  wit  and  eunhing  in  these  miniatures 
of  man  r  what  transport  m«^  we  imagine  in  the 
breasts  of  those.  Into  whom  natural  instinct  hath 
poured  tenderness  and  fondness  for  them  !  how 
amiable  is  such  a  weakness  in  human'  nature  ! 
or  rather,  how  great  a  weakness  is  it,  to  give 
humanity  so  reproachful  a  name !  The  bare 
t^onsideration  of  paternal  •  affect  ion  should  me- 
thmks  create  a  more  grateful  tenderness  in 
children  toward  tfieir  parents,  tlian  we  generally 
see  ;  and  the  silent  whispers  of  nature  be  attend- 
ed to,  tliough  the  laws  of  God  and  man  did  not 
caH  aloud.  , 

Thc^e  silent  whispers  of  nature  have  had  a 
marvellous  po*er,  even  when  their  cause  hath 
been  unknown.  There  are  several  exau'ples  in 
story  of  tender  friendships  formed  betwixt  men 
who  know  not  of  their  niear  relation.  Such  ac- 
counts confirm  me  in  an  opinion  I  have  long 
entertained,  that  there  is  a  sympathy  betwixt 
souls,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  preju- 
dice of  education,  the  sense  of  duty,  or  any  other 
human  motive. 

The  memoirs  of  a  certain  French  nobleman, 
which  now  lie  beibre  me,  furjiish  mo  with  a 
very  entertaining  instance  of  tiiis  secret  attrac- 
tion implanted  by  Providence  in  the  human 
SDUl.  It  will  be  necessary  to  inform  tlie  reader, 
that  the  person  whoso  story  I  am  going  to  re- 
late, was  one  whose  roving  and  romantic  tem- 
per, joined' to  a  dis}$bsition  singularly  amorous, 
had  led  him  through  a  vast  variety  of  galUntrics 
and  amour^.  He  had,  in  his  youth,  attended  a 
princess  of  France  into  Poland,  where  he  had 
been,  entertained  by  the  king  her  husband,  and 
married  the  daugliter  of  a  grandee.  U;xm  her 
death  he  returned  into  Ids  native  country ;  where 
his  intrigues  and  otiier  misfortunes  having  con- 
sumedhis  paternal  estate,  he  now  w^ent  to  take 
care  of  the  fortune  hi*  deceased  wife  had  lefl 
him  in  Poland.  In"  his  journey  he  was  robbed 
before  he  refiched  Warsaw,  and  by  ill  of  a  fever, 
when  he  met  with  the  following  adventure, 
whicJi  lie  sliall  relate  in  his  own  word.><. 

*  I  luid  boen  in  this.'coniliti«)n  lor  four  Jaytj, 
whiMi  the  counters  of  Vnnoski  passed  that  way. 
She  w;ls  inforu>od  that  a  strart£jcrof  ^'jood  tl.ihion 
lay  sick,  and  lier  cliafity  led  fier  to  sec  UjC.  1 
rt'iaoiiihered  licr,  ibr  i  had  otlcn  seen  her  with 
iijy  wife,  to  whom  hhe  was  nearly  related  ;  but 
when  I  found  sho-ku«Av  n<)t  me,  I  iiioivAii  fit  to 
conceal  my  name.    I  told  hor  I  wus  a  Gorman ; 
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that  I  had  been  robbed ;  and  that  if  she  had  the 
charity  to  send  me  to  Warsaw,  the  ^ueen  would 
acknowledl;^  it;' I  having  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  her  majesty.  The  countess  Jkid  the 
goodness  to  take  compas^on  of  mc  ;  and  order- 
ing  me  to  be  put  in  a  litter,  carried  me  to  War- 
saw, where  I  was  lodged  in  her  house  until  my 
health  should  allow  me  to  wait  on.  the  queen. 

*  My  fever  increased  after  my  journey  was 
over,  and  I  wa»  confined  to  my  bed  for  fifteen 
days.  When  the  countess  first  saw  me,shc  had 
a  young  lady  with  her  jibout  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  was  much  taller  and  better  aiiaped 
than  the  Polish,  women  generally  arc.  She  was 
very  fair,  her  skin  exceeding  fine,  and  her  hair 
and  shape  inexpressibly  beautiful.  I  was  no^ 
8o  sick  as  to  overlook  this  young  beauty  ;  and  I 
felt  in  my  heart  such  emotions  at  the  fir«t  view, 
as  made  me. fear  that  all  my  misfortunes  had 
not  armed  me  sufficiently  agiffnst  the  charms 
of  the  fair  sex.  '  The  amiable  creature  seemed 
afflicted  at  mytsickncss;  and  she  appeared  to 
have  so  much  concern  and  care  for  me,  as  raised 
in  me  a  great  inclination  and  tenderness  for  her. 
She  came  every  day  into  my  chamber  to  inquire 
afler  my  health ;  I  asked  who  she  was,  and  I 
was  answered,  that  she  wa^  niece  to  the  count- 
ess of  Veno^i. 

*  I  verily^  believe  that  the  constant  sight  of 
this  charming  maid,  and  the  pleasure  I  received 
from  her  careful  attendance,  contributed  more 
to  my  recovery  than  all  the  medicines  the  phy- 
sicians gave  'me.  In  short,  my  fever  lefl  nie, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  lovely  orea- 
ture  overjoyed  at  my  recovery.*  Slie  canje  to 
see  me  oflener  as  I  grew  better ;  and  I  already 
felt  a  stronger  and  more  tender  affection  for  her 
than  I  ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  my  life ;  when 
I  began  to  perceive  that  her  constant  care  of 
mc  was  only  a  blind,  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  seeing"  a  young  Pole,  wiioni  I  took  to  be  h«r 
lover.  lie  seemed  to  be  much  about  he/  age, 
of  a  brown  complexion,  very  tall,  but-  finely 
shaped.  Every  time  she  camo  to  see  me,  tlie 
young  gentleman  came  to  find  her  out;  and 
they  usually  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  chamber, 
wliere  they  seemed  to  converse  with  great  ear- 
nestness. The  aspect  of  the  youth  pleased  me 
wonderfully ;  and  if  I  had  'not  suspected  that 
he  was  my  rival,  I  should  have  takeii  delight  in 
his  person  and  friendship. 

*  They  both' of  them  often  asked  jiie  if  I  were 
in  reality  a  German ,  which,  when  I  continued 
to  aflirm,  they  seemed  very  much  troubled.  One 
day,  I  took  notice  that  the  young  lady  and  gen- 
tleman,  having  retired  to  a  window,  were  very 
intent  upon  a  picture ;  and  that  every  no\v  and 
then  they  cast  their  eyes'  uijon  me,  as  if  they 
had  found  Konic  "rospiiiblance  betwixt  that  and 
my  features.  I  could  nyt  forbear  to  ask  tlie 
meaning  of  it;  upon  whlc'i  tli«  lady  answered, 
tint  if  I  hud  1>";m  a  rrenelimau,  s)rc  hhrxikl 
have  imaiiined  I'l  it  I  w.is  tlu;  pcrsuii  ror  vviium 
the  pijturc  vv;r:-i  dr  v.vii,  btc.iiis'V  il  m)  c.xnrtly  re- 
v^enibli  i!  mc.  1  d;  sir; '1  to  see  il  r  l)iJt  how  LTeat 
was  my  suIf)^is<^  u'lcii  1  I'unnd- it  to  he  the  very 
p:jinting  whwh  1  hu)  Henl  to  the  (|iieen  live  years 
before,  and  whieii  ylie  commanded  me  to  get 
draM'ri  to  be  given  to  my  children.  After  I  had 
viewed  the  ^►icee,  I  ca^i  my  eyea  upon  the  yonne 


lady,  and  then  upon  the  gentleman  I  had  thonght 
to  be  her  lover.  My  heart  beat^  and  I  fek  a  se- 
cret  emotion  which  filled  me  witli  wdnder.  I 
thought  I  traced  in  the  two  young  persons  some 
of  iuy  own  features,  and  at  that  moment  I  said 
to  myself,'"  Are  not  these  my  children  ?"  The 
tears  aame  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  ran 
afld  embrace  them;  but  constraining  mywlt 
with  pain,*I  asked  whose  picture^it  was  7  The 
maid,  j>crceiying  that  I  could  not  speak  without 
tears,  fell  a  weepings  Iler  tears  absoiutdj  oon- 
firmed  me  in  my  opinion,  aijd  falling  upon  her 
neck,  •*  Ah,  ray  (fear  child,"  said  I,  '*  y«s,  I  art 
your  father."  "  I  could  say  no  more.  The  youtS 
seized  my  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  kissing, 
bathed  them  with  his  tears.  Thronghout  my 
life,  I  never  felt  a  joy  equal  to  ^his  ;  ^id  it  must 
be  owned,  that  nature  inspires  more  lively  emo- 
tions and  pleasing  tenderneea  than  the  pasaions 
can  possibly  cxgpte.*  *     ,     . 
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Accipiat  sane  mercedera  tfangiikiis,  et  sic 
Palleat,  at  audis  prest^il  qifi  caldbus  anfuem. 

Juv.^i.  i.  ft 

A  dear-bouRl^t  barirain,  all  thjnsrs  duly  weich'd. 
For  wiMch  thpir  lhrici?-coneocle<l  blcxMl  if  paiU; 
Witli  looks  Hi  wnii,  Oi)  he  Who,  in  the  brake. 
At  unawares  has'  trod  upon  a  snake.        Drfdan. 

i 

*  7b  the^Guardian,  • 

*  Old  Nkstor,— I  believe  you  distance  me  not 
so  much  in  years  as  in  wisdom,  and  therefore 
since  you  have  gained  do  deserved  a  repatation, 
I  beg  your  assistance  in  correcting  the  manners 
of  an  -untoward  lad,  who  perhaps  may  listen  to 
your  admonitions,  sooner  than  to  all  the  severe 
cliecks,  and  'grave  reprpofe  of  a  father.  With- 
out any  longer,  preamblef  you  must  know,  su, 
that  about  two  years  ago.  Jack,  my  eldest  »iq 
and  heir, 'was  sent  nip  to  London,  to  be  admitt^ 
•f  the  Temple,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  bis 
studying  the  law,  as  a  desire  to  improre  hu 
breeding.  This  was  done  out  of  complaisance 
to  a  cousin  of  his,  an  airy  lady,  who  was  (»o- 
tiniially  teazing  me,  that  the  boy  would  shoot 
up  into  a  mere  country  booby,  if  be  did  not  see 
a  little  of  the  world.  She  herself^  was  bred 
chiefi^  in  town, And  since  she  was  married  into 
the  country,  neither  looks,  nor  talks,  nor  dresses 
like  any  of  her  neighbours,  and  is  grown  the 
admiration  of  every  one  but  her  husband.  The 
latter  end  of  last  month  some  important  business 
called  me  up  to  town^  and  the  fi  rst  thing  I  did, 
the  next  morning  about  ten,  was  to  pay  a  visit 
to  my  son  at  his  chambers  y  but  as  I  began  to 
knock  at  the  door,  I  w^as  ipterrApted  by  tbe  bed- 
maker  in  the  staircase,  who  told  me  her  master 
seldom  rose  till  About  twelve,  and  about  one  I 
might  be  sure  to  find  him  drinking  tea.  I  bid 
her  i-oiiH3vvlial  hastily  hold  her  prating,  and  open 
llie  dcKjr,  which  accordingly  she  did.  The  first 
tliinir  1  obsi?rved  ujnin  the  table  was  the  secrel 

amours  of ,  and  by  it  stood  a  box  of  pilbt 

on' a  cliuir  lay  a  snuft". box  witli  a  fan  half  broke, 
and  on  the  floor  a  pair  of  foils.  Having  seea 
this  furniture,  I  entered  his  bed-chamber,  not 
without  eome  noise ;  whereupon,  he  began  to 
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■wear  at  his  bed-maker  (as  he  thought)  for  dis. 
turhing  him  so  soon,  and  was  tnrningf  about  for 
the  other  nap,  when  he  discovered  such  a  t)An, 
pale,  sickly  visage,  that  had  I  not  heard.hi8  voice, 
I  should  never  have  gucnsed  him  to  have  been 
my  son.  How  ditferent  was  this  countenance 
from  that  ruddy, hale  complexion,  which  lie  had 
at  parting  with  nie  from  home!  Afler  I  had 
waked  him,  he  gave  nio  to  understand,  that  Ho 
<waa  but. lately  recovered  otit  of  a  violent  fever, 
and  the  reason  why  he  did  not  acquaint  me 
with  it,  was,  lest  the  melancholy  news  might 
occasion  too  many  bears  dYnon|f  his  relations, 
and  be  an  unsupportablc  ^ief  to  his  mother. 
To  be  short  with  you,  old  Nestor,  I  hurried  my 
young  spark  down  into  the  coyntry  along  with 
mc,  and  thccp  am  ende'^vourirtg  to  plump  him 
up,  so  as  to  be  no  disgrace  to  his  pedigrpc  ^  for, 
I  a.saurc  you,  it  was  never  known  in  tlie  memory 
of  man,  that  any  one  bf  the  family  of  the  Ring- 
woods  ever  fell  into  a  consumption,  except  Mrs. 
J>orot})y  Ringwood^  w&o  ^iod  a  maid  at  ibrty- 
iive.  In  order  to  bring  him  to  himself,  und  to 
bo  one  of  as  again,  I  make  him  gato  bed  at. 
ten,  atvd  rise  half  un  hour  past  five;  and  when, 
}fB  is  pulling  for  bohca  tea  £hd  cream,  I  placp 
upon  a  table  a  jolly  piece  of  cold  rgast  beef,  br 
well  powdered  ham,  and  bid  him  eat  and  live ; 
then  take  him  into  the  fields  to  observe  tlte  reap- 
ers, how  the  harvtst  goes  fbcvvar(!s.  There  is 
Dobody  pleased  with  his  preMnt  constitution 
but  his  gay  cousin,  who  spirits  ^im'  up,  and 
tells  him,  htt  looks'fair,and  is  grown  wcH-shajxid ; 
but  ^he  honest  tenants  shake  their  liead«,  and 
cry,  **  Lack.a-dny,  how  thin  is  poor  young  mas- 
ter fallen  I'*  Tlie  other  days  when  I  told  him 
of  it,  ho  had  the  impudence  to  reply,  "  I  kope. 

sir,  you  would  not  have  me  as  fat  as  Mr. . 

Alas  1  what  would  then  become  of  ^e  7  how 
^ould  the  ladies  pish  at  such  a  groat  monstroas 
thing !" — If'  >^«  are, truly,  tvhat  your  title  im- 
ports,  a  Guardian,  pray,  sir,  be  ploaKed  to  cqn- 
■fder  what  a  noUe  gmeration  jnust,  in  all  pro- 
bability, ensue  from  the  lives  which  the' town- 
bred  gentlemen  too  often  load.  A  friend  of 
mine,  not  long  ago,  as  tfire  were  complaining  of 
tho  tirnos,  re|)C3trd  two  slanzaft'  out  of  my  lord 
Roscoiujnon,  which,  I  think,  may  here  be  ap. 
plicable :        ^  •     ' 

"  'Twa**  not  \\\t  opawn  of  sl!rir  n*  thrv,*  ^ 

Tlini  dy'd  witb  Puinc  blood  Uh'  ronr|uer*d  Seiifl, 

And  nua«!h'<1  tlK'^trrn  ^T^riri-I)*  ; 
M<nl»»  th«'  prouij  \>.inti  monarch  ff«'|      , 
How  VM'«k  hix  s^ol'l  UH'J  fi.niii>st  F.urop?  Pleel : 

Forc'il  v't'ix  ili-M  riari.jilKil  to  yi'M'l.  • 

Aoil  won  th««  l'»nir-.li!!piit;'.l  w<»rUI  at  '/aina'8  fnUl  field  : 

Bnt  .-'>|.li  r-a  ni'  tt  x\<\}r  nu»  iM. 
RiQnjjh.  Irmly,  t-'a^otril,  in'uiiy,  l>oM. 

Iviih'>r  tli»')  tlim  \\)A  '•tuliliorti  irioiind. 
Or  Ihro  li<  \vn  uooh  Ifrir  w  iyUiy  .^troknu  did  sound: 

And  >ift«'r  thv  dcrliniii?  j»uu 
Had  chanuM>  th"  »hrido\v>.  and  Jhrir  ta.-k  wn««  done, 
Ilojue  with  Ih'ir  wrary  tiMiu  !lw»y  t«iok  ilu*»r  \\i\\. 
And  drowii'd  in  rru'udl>  Wjw  lu  i|i<»  iiib«Mir><  of  the  day." 

•  1  am,  sir,  vonr  v»»rv  hurnhlf»  »«prvnnfT 
'JONATHAN  RING  WOOD. 

*  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  while  I  waited 
iivmy  8on*s  anti^chamber,  I  foand  tipon  the  ta- 
ble tho  folbwing  bUI : 

"  Sold  to  Mr';  Jonathan   Ring-  J JC 


(      "Six  pair  of  v^hite  kid 'gloves 
for  madam  SaHy, 
^  Three  handkerchiefs  for  madam 
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wood,  a  |>lain  muslin   head  and  > 
ruiBca,  with  colbertino  laoe,  ) 
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Sally, 

Mn  his  chamber  .window  I  saw  his 
makcr^s  bill,  with  this  reinarkable  article 

"  For  Mr,  Ringwood,  three  pair  i  « 
pf  laoed  shoes,  \ 

*  And*  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  was  th 
lowiag  billet  : 

"  M^.  Ring  WOOD, — I  desire,  that  becaus 
are  auch*a  country  booby,  that  you  fbrgi 
nse  and  care  of  your  snuflf-boz,  you  wouJ 
call  me  thief.  Pray  see  my  face  no  more, 
abused  friend,  SARAH  G^VLLO 

t 

'Undor  these  wofds  ov^  hopeful  heii 
writ,  •'  Mtmorandum^  To  sertd  her  word  I 
found  mv  box,  though  I  know  she  has  it.** 
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Quin  pntjii!'  pacem  ct6rnapi  pactoFqun  hyini 
Kxt'icOinua •       yirg.  vEn.  i\ 

Rsthr-r  ifi  loa|riieii  of  ^p^dless  peace  finite. 
And  celebrate  ttie  hytneneal  riie. 

Tireai  is  no  rule  in  X^onginus  Which  I 
admire  thrfn  that  whcYcin  he  advises  an  a 
who  would  attain  to  the  sublimb,  and  wrif 
eternity,  to  consider,  when  he  is  engaged 
composition,  what,IIomcr,  or  Plato,  or  any 
of  those  heroes  in  the  learned  world,  wouk 
said  or  thought  upon  the  same  occasion.  1 
oflen  practised  this  /"ylc,  with  regard  to  th 
authors  among  tho  ancients,  aa  weU  as  a 
the  moderns.  With  what  success,  I  must 
tp  the  judgment  of  others.  I  may  at  leas 
tare  toijay  witJi  Mr.  Dryden,  where  ho  pro 
to  Irave  imitated  Shakspeare's  style,  that  i 
taling  such  great  authors  I  have  always  ex 
myfeclf. 

1  have  also,  by  this  means,'  revived  » 
antiquated  ways  of  writing,  which,  though 
instructive  and  (^niertaining,  had  been  laid 
*and  forgottqp  for  some<agefl.  *  I  slrall  ii 
place  only  mention*  those  allegories  wl 
virtues,  vices,  and  human  passions  are 
duced  as  real  actors.  Tbougn  this  kind  of 
position  was  practised  by  the  6nost  ai 
amor>g  the  ancients,  our  countryman  Sper 
the  laHt  writer  of  nota  who  has  applied  hi 
to  it  with  success.' 

That  an  olk'g«iry  may  be  both  delightfu 
instrifctivi! ;  in  the  firHt  place,  the  fabl^ 
oucrht  to  hi*  perfect,  and,  if  possible,  to  be 
with  surprising  turtis  and  incidents.  1 
next,  there  ought  to  hq  useful  morals  ai 
flections  couched  under  it,  which  still  rec 
greater  .value  from  their  being  new  and  ui 
mon ;  as  ^Iso  from  their  appearing  diffic 
have  been  thrown  into  emblematical  typ< 
shadows. 

I  was  once  thinking  to  have  written  a 
canto  in  tho  spirit  of  Spenser,  and  in  on 
it,  contrived  a  fable  of  imagftnary  person; 
characters.  I  raised  it  on  that  common  di 
between  the  comparative  perfections  anc 
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eminence  of  the  two  sexes,  oacb  of  which  have 
very  frequently  had  their  advocates  among  the 
men  of*  Icttci-e.  Since  I  have  not  time  to  ac- 
complish this  work,  I  shall  presciit  my  reader 
with  the  naked  fable,  reserving  tlie  embellish- 
ments of  verse  and  poetry  to  another  opportu- 
nity. 

The  two  sexes  contending  for  superiority, 
were  once  at  war  with  each  other,  wiiieh  ww^ 
chiefly  carried  on  by  their  auxiliaries.  *  The 
males  were  drawn  up  on  the  one  side  of  a  very 
spacious  plain,  thfe  females  on  the  otlier;  })b- 
tween  them  was  left'  a  very  large  interval  for 
their  auxiliaries  to  engage  in.  At  each  extre- 
mity of  this  middle  space  lay  encamped  several 
bodies  of  nentral  forces,  jvbo  waited  for  the 
event  of  the  battle  before  they  would  declare 
ihcmsclvcR,  that  Ihoy  mig^t  thgn  act  as  they 
saw  occasion. 

The  main  body  of  tbe  male  auxilhiries  was 
commanded  by  Fortitude ;  that  of  the  female  by 
Beauty.  Fortitude  begun  the  onset  on  Beauty, 
bat  found  to  his  cost,  that  she  .had  sdeh  a  par- 
ticular witchcraft  in  Iier  looki,  as  withered  all. 
his  strength.  Siie, played  upon'lam  so  many  ' 
smiles  and  gjanccs  that  she  quit^  weakened  and 
disarmed  him. 

In  short,  he  was  fcady  to  call-  for  quarter, 
had  not  Wisdom  come  to  his  aid :  this  was  the 
comni&ndcr  of  the  male  right  wing,*and  would 
have  turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  had  nq^  he  l»ecn 
timely  oppasod  by  Cunning,  who  cortimandcd 
the  let\  wing  of  the  female  auxiliaries.  Cunrtipg 
was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fair  artny;  but 
upon  this  occasion  v/as  posted,  as  I  have  here 
said,  to  receive  tlie  attacks  of  Wisdom.-  ^t  was 
very  entertaining  to  see  the  workin;f8  o^  tjiese 
two  antagonists;  tlic  conduct  of  the  one,  and  the 
strataofems  of  the  other.  Never  was  th^ro  a 
more  equal  match.  Those  who  beheld  it,  gave  the 
victory  sometimes  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to 
the  other,  though  most  declared  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  female  commander,  't 

In  the  mean  time  the  conflict  was  very  great 
in  the  Icfl  wing  of  tlie  army,  whore  the  battle 
began  to  turn  to  the  male  side.  Tiiis  v^ing  was 
commanded  byan  old,experienccd  OfEcer  called 
Patience,  and  on  the  female  side'l^y  a  general 
known  by  the  name  of  Scorn.  Thq  latter,  tiiat 
fought  aflor  the  manner  of  the  Parthians,  had 
the  better  of  it  all  the  l>c£rinning.of  the  day  ;  but 
being  quite  tired  out  with  the  lung  pursuits,  and 
repeated  attacks  of  the  fcncniy,  who  had  been 
repulsed  above  a  hundred -timesi  and  rullied  as 
often,  began  to  think  of  yielding;  when  on  «. 
sudden  a  body  of  neutral  forces  l>egan  to.  move. 
The  leader  was  of  an  ugly  look,  and  gigantic 
stature.  He  acted  like  a  drawcansif,  spnring 
neither  friend  nor*  foe.  His  nnme  was  Lust.  On 
the  female  side -he  was  oppo9c<!  by  a  select  body 
of  .forces,  commanded  by  a  young  olTicer.that 
had  the  face  of  n.  cherubim,  and  the  name  of 
Modesty.  This  beautiful  youngr  hero  was  sup- 
ported by  one  of  a  more  raasculifie  turn,  and 
fierce  behaviour,  called  by  nicn^  Honour,  and 
by  the  gods.  Pride.  This  last  made  au  obstinate 
defence,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  more  than 
once,  but  at  length  resigned  at  discretion. 

The  dreadful  monster,  after  having  overturned 
whole  squadrons  in  the  female  army,  fell   in 


ajnonf  the  males,  where  h6  made  a  more  terri* 
b|p  havoc  than  on  tlie  other  side.  He  wms  here 
opposed  by  Reason,  who  drew- up  all  hislerces 
against -him,  and  held  tlic  fi^ht  in  suspense  for 
some  time,  but  at  length  quitted  the  field.  • 

After  a  great  ravage  on  both  sides,  the  two 
armies  agreed  to  join  against  this  common  foe. 
And  in  order  to  it,  drew  out  a  small  cbossB 
band,  whom  they  placed  by  consent  noder  tke 
conduct  V)f  Virtue,  who  in  a  iitflc  time  droft 
tills  foul  ugly  monster  out  of  tlie  field.* 

Upoh  his  retreati  a  second  neutral  leader, 
whose  name  Was.  Love,  marched  in  bctweea 
the  two  armies.  He  heuded  a  body  of  ten  thoo- 
sand  winged  boys,  that  threw  theif<  darts  and 
al-rows  promiscuously  among  both  armies.  Tl^ 
wounds  they  gave  were  not  the  ^ounda  of  an 
enemy*  They  were  pleasing*  to  those  that  idH 
them ;  and  had  so  strange  ah  effect,  that  thej 
wrought  a  spirit  of  mdtaal  friendshipi,  reoA- 
eiliation,  and  go9d-will  in  both  sexes.  The  tvo 
armtes  now  looked  with  cordial'  lo^e  on'  euh 
other, Vnd.  stretched  out  their  arms  with^em 
of  joy,  asTtenging  to  forget  old  aftimositiea,  aad 
embrace  one  another. 

The  last  general V>f  ncntrals  that  appeared  in 
the  field,  was  Hyihen,*who  marched  immediate- 
ly after  Love,  and  seconding  the  §rood  inclina- 
tions which^  had  inspired,  joined  the  bandi 
of  hotli  ATri&ics.  *  Love  generally  occompanwd 
him,  and  recommenced  the  scxee,  pair  by  pair, 
tq  his  good  offices. 

But  as  it  is  usual  enough  for  scve^  persont 
to  dfess  themselves  in  the  habit  of  a  great 
leader,  Araibition  and  Avarice  4) ad  taken  on 
th^m  tli^  garb  and  habit  of  XiOve,  by  whieii 
me^ms  they  oltcn  imposed  on  Hymen,  hy  }Nit- 
ti fig  into,  his  han^  several  couples  whom -hs 
woujd  never  have  joined  together,  had  it.«ot 
been  brought  about  by  the  deluskin  of  these  two 
impostors.  .ttj* 


.    No.  1.^3.]        Saturdayy.SepteTnher  5, 1713. 

Adni»raii(ta  tibi  Icviam  speciacula  remm. 

.  .    •    '        ~  . .  .  yirg^.  Genrg.  iv.  1 

A  mighty  ponip^  though  tiiado  oCUitle  Hiiosci. 

.      *         •  ,  -/>>*«- 

TiiKRE  is  no  passion'  which  steals  into  the 
heart  mpfe  imperceptibly^  and-^vers  itself  ea- 
def  more  disguises,  than  pride.  For  my  own 
part,  I  ihii^k  if  thpro  Is  any  passion  or  vies 
which'  I  am  wholly  a  stranger  to,  it  in  this; 
though  'at  the  safue  time,  perhaps  this  very 
judgment  which  I  form  of  myself  pcoceeds  in 
some  measure  from  this  corrupt  principle. . 

I  have  beoji"  always  ■  jvonder fully  delighted 
with  that  sentence  in  holy  writ,—'  Pride  was 
not  made  lor  man.'  There  is  not  indeed  any 
single  view  of  human  mature  imdcr  its  present 
condition,  which  is*  not  snl^cient  to  extinguish 
in  us. all  the  secret  seeds  of  pride ;  and,  onihe 
contrary,  to  si n1t' the  soul  into*  the  lowest  state 
of  huuiililf ,  and  what  the  school-nfen  call  sel& 
annihilation.  Pride  was  not  made  for  m«n,^as 
ho  is,  . 

1.  A  sinful, 

2.  An  ignorant, 

3.  A  miserable  being. 

Tlicre  is  nothing  in  his  understanding,  in  hib 
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will^'^orln  hie  present  condition  that  can  tempt 
any  -considerate  creature  to  fride  or  vanity. 

'riiese  three  very  reasons '^ijy  he  should  not 
b6  proad,  ore,  notwithstanding;  t))e  reasons  why 
he  is  ao.  Were  not  ho  a  sinful  crcaturo,  he 
ivould  not  he « subject  to  a  passion  which  rises 
from  the  depravity  of  his  nature  ;  were  he  not 
an  ignorant  creature,  he  wHuld  see  that  he  has 
nothing^  to  be  proiid  of;  and  were  not  tlio  whole 
spceies  miserablOf  he  would,  not  have  those 
wretched  objects  of  comparison  before  his  eyes, 
whidh  aro  the  occasions  of  his  pasEion,  and 
wiilch  mako  one  Hia;^  value  himself  more  than 
anoUicr.  .        ^  • 

A  MHse  mitn  will  be^contentcd  that  his  glory  bo 
"deferred  until'such  timp  as  he  chall  be  ttuly 
'gflorified;  when  his  undcrstimding  shall  be 
cleared,  his -will  rectified,  and  his  happiness  as- 
sured ;  or  in  other  words,  when  he  si) ail  bo  nei- 
ther «infal,  nor  ignorant,  nor  miserable. 

If  tJiere  be  any  thing  which  makes'  human 
nature  appedr  ridiculous  to  beings  of  superior 
l%u;ulties,  it  mtist  be  "pride,  Tlicy  know  so  well 
the  vanity  of  those  irflaginary  perfections  that 
swell '  the  heart  of  man,  and  of  those  little  su- 
pernumerary advantages,  whetlier  in  birtb,  for- 
tune, or»title,  which  one  man  enjoys  above  an- 
other, that  it  must  certainly  very  much  astonisli, 
if  it  docs  not  very  much  divert  them,  wlien  th^y 
see  a  mortal  piifled  up,  end  valuini»'  himself 
above  his  noi^rh boars  on  any  of  these  accounl^•, 
at  the  same  tinue  that  he  in  obnoxious  to  all  the 
Common  calamities  of  the  species. 

Tb  set  ftiis  thouijlit  in  its  true  lijjhl,  we  will 
fancy,  if  you  pleasQ,  that  yonder  molc-hill  is  in- 
habited  by  reasonable  creatures,  and  that  every 
pismire  (lUs-shafK)  and  way  of  life  only-exrept- 
ed)  is  endowed  with  human. passions.  How 
should  we  smile  to  hear  one  give  us  an  -account 
of  the  pedigrees,  distftnctioiis,  and  titles  that 
reign  among  them!  Observp  ho\v  the  whole 
swarm  divide^ and  make  way  for  the  ipiamiro 
tliat passes  through  them!  You  must  nnder- 
stana  he  is^an  einmct  of  qoality,  and' has  better 
blood  in  hi$  veins  than  any  pismire  in  the  mole- 
hill. Do,noi  you  sec  how  sensible  he  is  of  it, 
how  slow  lie  marches  forward,^  how  the  whole 
rabble  of  ants  keep  their  distance  ?  Here  you 
may  observe  one.  placed  upon  a  little  emioence, 
and  looking  down  on  a  long  row  of  labourers. 
He  is  the  richest  inseCl  on  this  side  the  hiUoek, 
he  haB.a  walk  of  half  a.  yard  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  Weadtb,  he  keeps  a  hun.. 
dred  menial  servants,  and  ha^  at  least  fiflecn 
barley-corns  in  his  granary.  He  isnowcliiding. 
and  beslaving  the  emmet  that  stands  before 
hiiti,  and  who,  for  all  that  we  can  discover,  is 
as  good  afti  emmet  as  himself.  •  .   . 

But  here  comes  an  ineect  of  ftgnro  ^  Do  not 
you  take  notice  of  a  little  white  straw  that  he 
caTries  in  his  mouth?  That  straw,  you' mu«<t 
understaad,  he  would  not'  part  with  for  tljc. 
longest  tf act  about  the  mole-hill  r  did*  you  but 
know  what  Ite  has  undergone  to  purGlinso  it  f 
See  how  the  ants  of  all  qualities  and  conditions 
swarm  about  him  !  Should  ^his  straw 'drop  out 
of  his  mouth,  joii  would  see  all  this  jiumerous 
circle  of  attendants  follow  the  next  that  took  it 


If  now  you  have  a  mind  to  ^e  all  the  ladies 
of  the  mole-hill,  observe  first  the  pismire  that 
listens  to  the  emmet  on  her  left  hand,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  seems  to  turn  away  her 
head  from  him.  He  tells  this  poor  insect  that 
she  is  a  goddess,  that  her  eyes 'are  brighter  than 
the  sun,'  that  life  and  death  are  at  her  disposal. 
Sho  believes  him,  and  gives  herself  a  thousand 
little  airs  upon  it.  Mark  the  vanity  of  the  pis- 
mire on  your  left  hand.  She  can  scarce  crawl 
with  age  ;  bqt  you  mast  know  she  values  herself 
upon  her  birth ;  and  if  you  mind,  spurns  at 
every  one  that  comes  within  her  reach.  The 
little  nimble  coquette  that  is  running  along  by 
the  side  of  her,  is  a  wit.  She  has  broke  many 
a'pismire^s  heart.  Do  but  observe  what  a  drove 
of  lovers  are  rmming  after  her. 

We  will  here  nnish  this  imaginary  scene;  but 
first  of  all,  to  draw  the  parallel  closer,  will  sup- 
pose, if  you  please;  that  deatli  comes  down  upon, 
the  molc-hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  cock^sparrow, 
who  picks  up,  without  distinction,  the  pismire 
of  quality  and  hi^  flatterers;  the  pismire  of 
substance. Dnd  day-labourers;  the  whitcstraw, 
ofllcor  apd  his  sycophants;  with  all  the  god- 
desses,- wits,  and  beauties  of  the  mole-hill. 

May  wa  not  imagine  that  beings  of  superior 
natures  and  perfections,  regard  dl  the  instances 
of  pride  and  vanity,  among  our  own  species,  in 
the  game  kind  of  view,  when  they  lake  a  survey 
of  those  wlio .inhabit  tin*  earth:  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ingenious  French  poet ;  of  those 
pismires  that  peoplo  this  heap  of  dirt,  which 
liuniaa  vanity  has  divided  into  climates  and  re- 


up,  and  leave  the  discarded  insect,  or  run  over 
his  back  to  come  st  his  successor  .• 


gions. 


*      m 


No.  151.]  Monday,  September  7, 1713. 

Omnia  trBn^fornjant  sese'in  miracnlfi  rfnim. 

,  .^      /  Virg.  Ciuorjf.  iv.  441. 

All  shapes,  Uio  most  protUgious,  ibcy  assume/ 

I  auESTfo.v  not  but  the  following  letter  will 
be  entertainiog"  to  those  who  were  prcseat  at 
tlie  late  mawiutnidc,  as  it  will  recall  intQ  their 
minds  several  merry  particulars  that  passed  in 
it,  and  at  the  sain^  time  bo  very  acceptable  to 
those  wtio  were  at  a  distance  from,  it,  as  they 
may  form  from  hence  some  idpaof  this  fiishum- 
able  amusement'  .  * 


*  To  Nestor  troneide,  Esq.  Per  via  leonis, 

••  Sm, — I  could  scarce  evcir  go  into  good  com- 
pany, but  the  discourse  was  on  the  ambassador, 
the  politeness  of  his  eotert^mments,  the  goodness 
of  his  Burgundy  and  Champaign,  the  gayety 
of  his  mnsqiierades,  with  the  bdd  fantastical 
dre«?ses  which  were  raadq  use  of  ih  those  mid- 
ui^rht  solemnities.  The  noise  these  diversions 
rifatlo,  *at  last  raised  niy  curiosity,-  i^nd  for  once 
I  resolved  to  be  present  at  them,  being  at  the 
same  tiilje  provoked  to  it  by  a  lady  I  then  made 
my  addresses  to,  one  of  a  spriijhtly  humour,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  sn<;h  novekics.  In  order  to 
it,  I  hurried  my  habit,  and  got  it  ready  a  week 
before  the  time,  for  I  grew  impatient  to  be  in- 
itiated in  these  new  mysteries.  Every  morning 
1  drest  myself  in  it^  and  acted  before  the  look- 
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iogf-glass,  so  that  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  I 
was  as  perfect  in  my  part  as  itiost  who  had  of- 
tener  freqtionted  those  diversions.  You  must 
UDcferstand  I  personated  a  devil,  and  that  for 
several  weighty  reason?.  First,  because  appear, 
ing"  as  one  of  that  fraternity,  I  expected  to  meet 
with  particular  civilities  from  the  more  polite 
and  better-bred  part  of  the  company.  Besides, 
as  from  their  usual  reception,  tlicy  are  called 
familiars,  I  fancied  I  should  in  this  charticter 
be  allowed  the  greatest  liberties,  and  soonest  l^e 
led  into  the  secrets  of  the  masquerade.  To  re- 
commend and  di.«tinguish  roe  from  the  vulg-ar, 
I  drew  a  very  longr  tail  after  me.  But  to  speak 
the  truth,  what  persuaded  me  most,  to  this  dis- 
guise  was,  becaase  I  heard  an  intriguing  lady 
Bay,  in  a  large  company  of  females,  who  unani- 
mously assented  to  it,  that  she  loved  to  converse 
with  such,  for  that  generally  they  Were  vOryi 
clever  fellows  who  made  chpicc  of  that  shape. 
At  length,  when  the  long-wishcd-for  evening 
came,  which  was  to  open  to  us  such  vast  scenes 
of  pleasure,  I  repaired  to  the  place  appointed 
about  ten  at  night,  where  I  found  nature  turned 
top»y-turvy,  women  changed  into  men,  and  men 
into  women,  children  in  Icadinw-strintrs  seven 
feet  high,  courtiers  transformed  into- clowns,  la- 
dies of  the  rtig^it  into  saints,  people  of  the  first 
quality  into  beasts  6t  birds,  gods  or  goddesses.'  I 
fancied  I  had  all  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses  before 
me.  Among  these  wpre  several  monsters  to 
which  I  did  not  know  how  to  give  a. same;   . 


worno 


Than  fablos  ynlTiave  roi;:ri'^U.  or  fi-ur  conceived, 
Gorgans,  and  hydras,  and  cFuiueran  ilirL'.'*  Miton. 

■  « 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  firs^  room,  I  met  with 
one  drest  in  a  shrmrd.  Thisi  put  me- in  mmd  o{ 
the  old  custom  of  serving  up  a'  death's  head  at 
a  feast  I  Was  a  little  angry  at  the  dress,  and 
asktd  the  gentlemaa  whether  he  thougJit  a  dead 
man  was  fit  company  lor  such  an  arisembly ;  but 
be  told  me  thai  he  was  one.  who  loved  his  mp- 
ney,  and  that  he  considered  this  dress  would 
serve  him  another  time.  This  walking  •qoarse* 
was  followed  by  a  gigantic  wom&Ji  with  a  high- 
crowned  bat,  tAat  stood  up  like  a  steeple  over 
the  heads  of  the  whole  asscnihly.  I  then  chancq^ 
to  tread  upon  the  foot  of  a  Tcjnale  quaker,  to  all 
outward  appearance ;  but  was  surprised  to  hear 
her  cry  out,  "  I) — n  you,  you  son  of  a  ^ — .!" 
upon  which  I  immediately  rebuked  her,  wlien 
all  of  a  sudden,  reaming  her  character,  "  V^eri- 
ly,"  says  she,  "  I  wad  to  blame  ,*  but  thou  luist 
bruised  me  sorely."  A  Cew  ^moments  ufler  kli-is 
adventure,  I  had  like  to  have  boiSn  knocked 
dowiii  by  a  shepherdess,  for  having  run  ray  el- 
bow a  little  inadvertenfly  into  one  of  her  sides. 
Sjie  swore  like  a  trooper,  and  threatened  mc 
with  a  very,  masculine  voice;  but  I  was  timely 
taken  off  by  a  presbjterian  parson,  who  told  me 
in  a  very  soft  tone,  that  he  believed  I  wan  a  pret- 
ty  fellow,  apd  that  he  would  meet  mc  in  t^pring- 
gardens  to-morrow  night  .The  next  objoct  \' 
saw  was  a  chimney-sweeper  made  up  of  tolack 
crape  und  velvQti  with  »huge  diamond'  in  liis 
mouth,  making^Jove  to  a  butterfly.  On  a  sud- 
den I  found  myself  among  a  flock  of  bats,  owls, 
and  lawyers.     But  what  took  up  my  attention 


most,  was  pne  dressed  in  white  feathers  that  re- 
presented a  swan.    He  would  &iii  have  foaml 
out  a  Lcda  among  the  fair  sex,  and  indeed  was 
the  most  unluchy  bird  in  the  company.    I  w^ 
then  engaged  in  a  discourse  with  a  running. 
e>foot^iah  ;  but  as  I  treated  him  like  whrit  be  ap- 
pearcd  to  be,  ^  Turkish  eraperor"whispered  me 
iii  the  ear,  desiring  me  "to  use  him  civilly,  for 
that  it  was  his  master."  I  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  famous  large  figure  of  a  woman  hon^ 
with  little   looking-glasses.    She   had  a  great 
tnany  that  followed  her  as  she  passed  by  me, 
but  I  would  not  have  her  value  herself  upon  thit 
account,  sfnce  it  .was  plain  they  did  not  follov 
so  much  to  look  4ipon  her  as  to  see  tlieraselvea 
'Hie  next  I  observed  was  a  nun  making*  an  ai-      | 
signition  with  a  heathen  god ;  for  I  heard  them       i 
mention  the  Little  Piazza  in  Covenl-gaxden.  P 
was  by  this  tiYne  exceeding  hot  and  thksty ;  w 
that  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  tbo  pkee 
where  wine*waa  dealt  about  in  great  quantities. 
I  had  no  sooner  presented  myself  hefore  the  ta- 
We,  but  a  magician  seeing  me,  made  a  circk 
over  my  head  with  his  -^yand,  and  seemed  to  do      . 
mc  homage.    I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
behaviour,  until  I  recOlfccled'who  I  was ;  thb 
however  drew  the  eyes  of  the  servants  upon  me, 
and  immediately  procured  me  a  glass  t>f  excel, 
lent  Champais^n.    The  mafgician  said  1  was  t 
spirit  of  an  adust  and  dry  constitution  ;  and  cfo- 
sired  thdt  I  might  have  another  refreshing  glass: 
adding  witHal,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  brimmer.  I      * 
took  it  in  my  liand,  and  drank  it  dff  to  the  m». 
gician.  Tliis  so  enli\:ened  me,  that  I.Icd.him  by 
the  hand  into  the  next  room,*  where  we  danced 
a  rigiidoon  togetl^cr.  I  ^as  iiere  a  littlcoffended 
at  a  jackanap^s  of  a  scaramouch,  that  cried  oat,       ^ 
"Avaunt  Satan;"  and  gave*  me  a  little  tap  on 
,my  loft,  snoulder  wi^h  the  end  of-bis  lath  ssrord.  . 
As  I  was  considering:  how  I  ouirht  to  resent  this 
affront,  a  wpll.^hapcd  person  tbat  stood  at  my      j 
left-hand,  in  the  iigure  qf  a  bell-maiL,  cried  oot 
with  a*  suitable  Voice,  "Past  tp^elve  o'clock." 
This  put  tne  in  piind  of  bed-time.   Accordingly  • 
I  made  my  way- towards  the  door,  but  was  ia- 
t^rceptod   by  ait  Indian   king,  a  tall,  slender 
youth,  dressed  up  in  a  most  beautiful  partj-co- 
loured  plumage.     He* regarded  iny  habit  very 
attentivtjly,  and  after  having  turned  me  aboat 
once' or  twice,  asked  me  ,**whom  1  had  been 
.tempting?"   I  could  not  (ell  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  me,  but  my  heart  leaped  as  .soon  as  be 
touched  me,  and  was  still  in  greater  disordw, 
upon:  my  hearing  his  voice.    In  short,  I  foaod 
^ftcr  a  little  discourse  with 'him,  that  bis  Indian 
ma:je^fy  was  my  dear,  Leonora,  who  knowisg 
the  disguise  J  had  put  on,  wonld  not  lei  fne  pass 
by  jicr  unobserved^    Her'  awkward  manliness 
made  me  rruess  at  her  sex,.and  her  own  conies- 
sibii  quickly  Jet  me  know  the  rest  This  maFqa^ 
rade  did  more  for  me  than  a  twelvemonth's, 
cou/tship  :  for  it  inspired  her  with,  sach  tender 
sentiments,  that  F  married. her  the  ritxt  moni- 

>ff.       ...  ■ 

*  How  Happy  I  shall  be  jn  a  wue  taken  wit  of 
a  masquerade,  I  cannot  yet  tell ;  bat  I  have  rea- 
son to  hope  the  be^  fieonors  having  assured  roe 
it  was  the  first,  and  shall  be  thejast  time  of  her 
appearing  at  such  an  cntcrtainnaent. 

*  And  now",  sir,  Baving  giveh  yoa  the  history 
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)f  ihis  strAnge  evening^,  which  looks  rather  like 
I  dream  than  a  reality,  it  is  my  request  to  you, 
iiat  yoa  will  oblige  the  world  with  a  dibscrta- 
ion  on  masquerades  in  general,  that  we  «may 
uiow  how  fkr  they  are  useful  to  tlie  public,  and 
consequently  how  far  they  ought  to  be  encour- 
iged.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  veryodd'ac- 
ndcnts  that  haveliappencd  upon  this  occasion, 
Ls  in  particular  of  a  lawyer ^s  being  now  big- 
)e]Iied,  who  was  present  at  the  first  of  these 
mtertalnments ;  not  to  mention  (what  is  still 
■ore  Btrahge)  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard, 
vho  was  got  with  child  by  a  milk-maid.  But 
n  cases  of  this  nature,  whore  thdre  is  such  a 
confusion  of  sex,  age,  and  quality,  men' are  apt 
JO  report  rather  what  might  have  happened,  than 
vhat  really  came  (0  pass.  Without  giving  cre- 
lit  therefore  toany  of  these  rumours,  I  shall 
)nljf  renew  n^  petition  to  3iou,  that  you  will 
ell  tis  your  opinion  aJb  large  of  tjiosc  matters, 
Lud  am,  sir,  &c.  LUCIFER.' 


^  155.]  Tuesday,  September  8,  1713. 

Libelli  i!toici,inlpr  scricos 

Jac<!re  pulviHos  aniant.         Hor.  E^fod.  viii.  IS. 

'  The  books  of  stoics  over  chnso 
On  filken  cuhhious  to  rtpoeob 

I  PAVE  oflen  wonderc(V  that  learning  is  not 
hou^ht  a  proper  inj^rLdient  in  tlio  cducatioj?  of 
I  woman  of  quality  or  fortune.  Since  they  have 
he  same  improvcahio*  minds  as  the  male  part 
»f  the  spct;ics,  why  should  they  not  be  cultivated 
)y  the  same  method?  Why  should  reason  be 
eft  to  ilsclf  in  one  of  the  sexes,  and  be  disd- 
ained with  so  much  care  in  the  other  ?  . 
.  There  are  some  reasons  why  learning  seems 
nore  adapted  to  the  female  world,  than  to  the 
nale.  As  in  the  first  place,  because  tliey  have 
nore  spare  time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a 
nore  sedentary  life.  Their  employments  are 
>f  a  domestic  nature,  and  not  like  those  of  the 
>thQr  sex,  which  are  often  inconsistent  'tv'itl) 
itudy  and  contempIatijDn,  The  excellent  lady, 
he  lady  Lizard,  In  the  space  of  Ojib  summer, 
urnisl^ed  rf  gallery  with  chairft  and,  couches  of 
ler  own  and  her  daughters' worKing;  and  at] 
he  same  time  licard  all  doctor  Tillotson's  ser^ 
nons  twice  over.  It  was  always  the  qifstom  fpr. 
me  of  the  young  ladies  to  read,  while  the  others 
ire  at  work ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  family 
s  not  at  al)  prejudicial  to  its  nAanOftrctures.  I 
¥as  mightily  ple^ased  thc^ other  day  to  find  them 
ill  bus^  in  preserving  several  fruits  of  the  sea- 
ion, -with  the  Sparkler  in  the  midst  of  them, 
eadihg  over  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.  It  was 
'cry  entertaining  to  me  to  see  tiiem  dividing- 
heir  speculations  between  jellies  and  stars,  and 
naking  a  sudden  transition  from  the  suu'to  an 
ipricot,  or  from  the  Coporiycan  system -to  the 
igure  of  e  cheesecake. 

A  second  reaj^on  why  women  should  apply 
hemselves  to  useful  koowledore  rather  thfin 
nen,  is  bcAuse  they  hav^  that  natural  gift  of 
ipeech  in  greater  perfection.  Since  they  have 
lo  excellent  a  talent,  such  a  cojAa  verbarum,  or 
denty  of  words,  it  is  pity  they  should  not  put  it 
o  some  use.  If  the  female  tongue  will  be  in 
notion,  why  should  it'  not  be  set  to  go  right  ? 


Could  tliey  discourse  about  the  spots  in  the  sun, 
it  might  divert  them  from  publisning  the  fatilts 
of  their  neighbours.  Could  tiicy  talk  of  the 
differeht  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets^ 
they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon 
oglings  and  clandestine  marriages.  In  short, 
were  they  fui-nished  with  matters  of  fact,  out  of 
arts  and  sciences,  it  would  now  and  then  be  a 
great  case  to  their  invention. 

There  is  another  reason  why  those  especially 
who  ore  women  of  quality,  sboid<^ apply  them- 
selves to  letters,  namely,  because  their  husbands 
are  generally  Grangers  to  them. 

It  is  great  pity  there  should  be  no  knowledge 
in  a  family.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  concerned, 
when  Fgo  into  a  great  house,  where  perhaps 
there  is  not  a  ^ngle  person  tliat  can  spell,  unless 
itH)e  by  chance  the  butler,  or  one  of  the  footmen. 
What  a  figure  is  tliot young  heir  likely  to  make, 
who  is  a  dunce  both  by  father  and  mother's  side ! 

If  we  look  into  the  histories  of  famous  women, 
we  find  many  eminent  philosophers  of  this  sex. 
Nay,  we  find  that  several  fefiiales  have  distm- 
g^iished  themselves  in  tliose  sects  of  philosophy 
which  seem  almost  repugnant  to  their  natures. 
There  have  been  famous  female  Pythagoreans, 
notwithstanding  most  of  that  philosophy  con. 
sistcd  in  keeping  a  secret,  and  that  tiie  disciple 
was  to  Jiold  li»?r  tonjrue  five  years  together.  I 
need  not  mentiori  Portia,  who  was  a  stoic  in 
petticoats;  nor  HipJHirehia,  the  famous  she 
cynic,  who.  arrived  at  such  «  perfection  in  hec  • 
studies,  that  she  conversed  with  her  husband, 
or  man-plantcr,  in  brdad  day-light,  and  in  the 
ojMjn  streets. 

Learning  and .  knowledge  are  perfections  in 
.us,  not  as  we  ore  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatuccs-,  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female 
.world  is  upon  tlie  same  level  with  the.malc.  We 
ought  to  consider  in, this  particular,  not  whAt  is 
thp  sex,  but  what  i»  the  species"  to.  which  they 
belong.  At. least  I  believe  every  one  will  allow 
me,  that  a  female  philonopher  is  hot  so  at>surd.a 
character,  and  so  opposite  to  the  sex,  as  a  female* 
gamester ;  and  that  it  is  more  irrational  for  a 
\yoman  to  pass  away  half  a  dozen  hours  at  cards 
or  dice,  than  in  getting  up  stores  of  useful  learn- 
ing, fhis  therefore  is  another  reason  why  I 
would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to 
the  female  world,  that  th^ymay  not  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their 
hands. 

I  might  also  afld  tliis  motive  to  my  fair  read- 
ers, (hat  several  of  their' sex  who  have  improved 
their  minds  by  books- and  literature,  tiave  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  posts  of  lioniyir  and 
fortune*  A  neitrhbouring  nation  may  at  this 
time  fiu*ni3li  us  with  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  tins  kind ;  but  I-  shall  couclude  this  head 
witli  tho  history  of  Athenais,  which  is  a  very 
signal  example  to  my  present  pjirpose. 

The  emperor  Thcodosius  being  about  the  age 
of  on^-and -twenty,  and  desijjnin^  to  take  a  wife, 
dflsifCd  his  sister  Pulelieria  and  his  friend  Pau- 
linus  to  search  his  whole  cjnpire  for  a  woman 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  highest  accom- 
plishments. In  tho  midst  of  Uiis  search,  Athe- 
nais, a  Grecian  virgin,  accidentally  ofiered  her- 
self. Her  fullicr,  who  was  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher of  Athens,  and  had  brod  her  up  in  all  the 
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learning  df  that  place,  at  hig  doath  lofl  her  bat 
a  very  small  portion,  in  which  also  slic  suifered 
great  hardsliips  from  the  injuslico  of  her  two 
brothers.  This  (breed  her  u|)on  a  jnurney  to 
Constantinople,  where  slie  liad  a  relation  who 
represented  hor  cas(*  to  Palclicria  in  orJcr  to 
obtain  some  retlress  from  tlie  emperor.  By  this 
means  that  rcli^^ious  princess  hecamc  acjuaint- 
cd  with  Atlienuis,  whom  siie  found  tlie  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  a^e,  and  educated  under 
a  long  cour^  of  pliilnsoi)liy  in  the  strictest  vir- 
tue, and  most  uns|)otted  innocence.  Pulclieria 
was  charmed  with  her  conversation,  and  imme- 
diately made  her  reports  to  the  emperor,  her 
brother  Theodosius.  The  dhameter  she  gave, 
made  such  an  impression  on  him,  thai  he  de- 
sired his  sister  to  briii(»^  her  away  inimcdialt  ly 
to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  PaulinuiJ,  where  lie 
found  her  beauty  and  iier  conversation  beyond 
the  highest  idea  he  had  framed  of  them.  UIa 
friend  Paulinus  converted  her  to  Christianity, 
and  gave  her  tlic  name  of  Euuosia;  after  whidi 
the  emperor  publicly  espou'^ed  her,  and  enjoyed 
all  the  happiness  in  his  marriage  which  lie  pro- 
mised himself  from  sucli  a  virtuous  and  loarnrd 
bride.  Slie  not  only  forgdve  the  injuries  wiiich 
her  two  brotiiers  had  done  her,  but  raisad  them 
to  great  honours  ;  and  by  several  works  of  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  by  an  cxom])lary  Ihe,  made  her- 
self so  dear  to  the  whoLo  empire,  that  siic  had 
many  statues  erected  to  her  inuniory,  and  is  ce- 
lebrated by  the  latiicr:;  of  tiie  qhurcii,  as  the  or- 
•  nament  of  her  b3.Y.  *         \IT 
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— Macni  fnrmioa  lahoris 

Ore  irahil  iinu.lr-uii']!;,.  jjofsst.  aiqnn  R(!  fit  arprvo, 
Quein  ulriiit  liai."!  i/n-ira.  ric  in-a  incri:ifa  futnri. 
Qua?,  siujiil  Hn%T?>'i:ii  r.tiiitri  l.if   \i|ii.irHi.^  auuum,. 
Non  u-qu.'rn  pron-pit,  fcl  ilii.-^  uiitur  uiiU' 
Ciua;»ilJb  (ulu  iia—  Her.  Lib.  1.  Sal.  i.  33. 

Asth*'  sninll  an?  (ffir  «h<*  ri^Trnri'a  ili#  man, 
Anil  |)n'acli"-»  labour'  irnili  >rs  ;ill  t-h  ■  cnii, 
And  brings  ii  to  incTVu^  ■  ii.-r  Ji>'  i[i  .it  li.'iae, 
A«jaiU"<t  lb"  winltT,  wliicb  ^\v  kii  '\\-;  will  conr': 
But,  wlii-n  tbaf  cuiiii's  -in'  ri,-t>|);  aliitiJK}  no  muro. 
But  lii-*ss  al  houu',  anil  fta.^ls  Ujijii  her  store.      Creech. 

In  my  last  Saturday *3  pa]>or  I  supjiosed  a 
mole-hill  inhabited  by  pismires  or  aiits,  to  be  a 
lively  image  of  the  earlfi,  inrojiled  by  human 
creatnres.  This  snp'josition  will  not  ani)'»ar  too 
forced  or  strained  to  those  wlio  are  acqiiaintv'^d 
with  the  natural  history  of  thv-^se  little  insects; 
in  order  to  which  I  sh;iU  pircsimt  my  reader 
with  the  extract  of  a  1<  ttcr  upon  this  curious 
subject,  as  it  was  publisiicd  by  tho  menibfrs  of 
the  French  ac'id«uny,  and  t.inoe  translated  into 
English.  I  must  cnnibss  I  was  never  in  my  life 
better  entertained  than  witli  tliis  narrative, 
which  is  of  undoubted  cjcdit  and  authority. 

*In  a  room*  next  to  mine,  wliich  had  been 
empty  for  a  long  time,  there  was  upon  a  window 
a  box  full  of  earth,  two  feet  deep,  and  i'lt  to  ^cep 
flowers  in.  That  kind  of  pr.rlorre  had  been  long 
uncultivated  ;  and  therefore  it  was  covered  wifli 
old  plaster,  and  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  tliat  tell 
from  tlie  to;)  of  the  hoase  and  from  tho  walls, 
which,  togetlior  with  the  earlii  formerly  imbiix;d 


with  water,  made  a  kind  of  dry  and  barren  eoiL 

Tiiat  place  lying  to  tlie  south,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  wind  and  rain,  besides  the  neigh- 
ijourliood  of  a  granary,  waii  a  niosl  dcliglntuJ 
sj.oC*or ground  Ibr  ants;  and  tliert  f.^re  they  had 
made  tnree  nests  there,  without  iloubl  for  the 
sai;]e  reason  ti]at  men  build  cities  in  frnittiil 
and  convenient  places,  n^ar  springs  and  rivers. 

*  Having  a  mind  to  caltivaie  s<jrnc  tiowors,  I 
took  a  view  of  that  [dace,  and  removed  a  tuhp 
out  of  the  garden  into  that  box ;  but  castinsf  r.iy 
eyes  ujwn  the  ants,  continually  taken,  up  with « 
thousand  cares,  very  inconsiderable  with  respfjct 
to  us,  but  of  the  greatest  importance  iJir  tJieio, 
they  appeared  to  mc  more  worthy  of  my  curi- 
osity  than  all  the  flowers  in  the  world.  I  quickly 
removed  the  tulip,  to  be  the  admirer  and  restorer 
of  Lliat  little  comiiionweal'Ji.  Tliis  was  tlie  only 
thing  tiiey  wauled ;  for  their  policy  and  ti« 
order  observed  among  them,  are  more  perfed 
than  those  of  the  wisest  republics  :  and  there, 
fore  tJiey  have  nothing  to  liar,  unless  a  uew  le- 
gislator should  attempt  to  ciiange  the  Ibrm  of 
their  government. 

*  I  made  it  my  business  to  procure  them  t3 
sorts  of  couv(»niet)ces.     I  took  out  of  the  box 
every  thing  that  mi  j!it  be  troublesome  to  tiitm; 
and  trcqncalJy  vi>itid  nty  ants,  and-atudio»d  aH 
their  actions,     lieuig  u.scd   to  go  to  bed  very 
late,  1  went  to  sec  tliem  w-ork  m  a  niooa-^biny 
night;  and  I  did  frequently  get  up  iu  the  oi-jat, 
to  take  a  view  of  tljcir  labours.    1  always  found 
some  going  up  and  dov,a,  and  very  busy:  ooe 
vrouM  tiiink  that  they  never  sleep.     Kvory  hidy 
knows  that  nntri  come  out  of  their  holes  in  tie 
day-time,  and  expose  to  the  sun  the  corn,  whidi 
tJiey  keep  under  ground  in  the  nigliL    Ttwee 
who  have   seen   ant-hillocks,  have  easily  per- 
ceived tho<je  small  hcaji.s  ©f  com  aboni  their 
nosts.     What  silrpriscd  me  at  first  wa^s  that  my 
ants  never  brougiit  out  their  corn  but  in  Uw 
night,  when  the   moon  did  shine,  and  kept  it 
under  ground  in  the  day  time  :  which  was  con- 
trary  to  what  I  had  seen,  and  saw^  f:till  practised 
by  those  inpccls  in  other  places.  I  quickly  toned 
out  the  reason  of  it ;  tJiere  was  a  pigcon-lMiose 
not  far  from  thcnoe:  pigeons  and  birds  would 
have  eaten  their  corn,  if  they  had  brought  it  t^at 
in  Uie  day  time.     It  is  hig  lily  probable  tie? 
knew  it  by  experience;  and  1  freonenlly  Ibua'd 
pigeons  and  birds  in  that  placp,  \t'hen  I  w^enl  to 
it  in  a  moining.  I  quickly  delivered  them  Irom 
tho.^c  robbers  :  I  iViglited  the  birds  away  with 
some  pieces  of  \)'iipor  tied  to  Uio  end  of  a  strinf 
over  tlie  window.     A»  for  tJie  pigeons,  I  drove 
them  away  soveral  tijiies ;  and  when  they  f»er- 
ceived  that  tlie  plaeo  Was  more  frequented  Uian 
bolbro,  they  never  eame  to  it  :«gaiii.     What  is 
moi't  admirable,  and  what  I  couid  hardly  believe, 
if  I  did  not  know  it  by  cxpc/ii  nee,  is,  that  thc«so 
ants  knew  Stnae  d^y»  afier  Uiat  tlxey  had  notiiiug 
to  tear,  and  began  to  lay  out  tiioir  corn  in  t.je 
sun.     However,  I  j>?rcLived  tiu^y  were  ncA fully 
convinced  of  bc»in(^ont  of  all  danger  ;  for  tiiej 

,  durst  not  bring  out  tlieijr  provisiouiUill  at  ont^e, 
but  by  degrees,  first  'in  a  small  fpiautitr,  aad 
without  any  great  order,  tJiat  tliey  might  quickly 
carry  them  away,  in  case  of  any  niisiortaiie, 
wateiiinq,  and  lookuig  every  way.  At  la^t,  tie- 
ing  pcrsutuled  that  they  had  oothing  to  fear, 
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thev  brought  out  all  their  corn,  almost  every  day, 
and  in  good  order,  and  carried  it  in  at  night 

*  There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant*B  nest, 
about  half  an  inch  dee]),  and  then  it  goes  down 
sloping  into  a  place  where  they  have  their  ma* 
gazine,  which  I  take  to  be  a  different  place  from 
that  where  they  rest  and  eat.  For  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  an  ant,  which  is  a  very  cleanly 
insect,  and  throws  out  of  Iftr  nest  all  the  small 
remains  of  the  corn  on  which  she  feeds,  as  I 
bave  observed  a  thousand  times,  would  fill  up 
tier  magazine,  and  mix  her  corn  with  dirt  and 
ardure. 

*  The  com  that  is  laid  up  by  ants,  would  shoot 
imder  ground,  if  those  insects  did  not  take  care 
to  prevent  it  They  bite  off  all  the  buds  before 
they  lay  it  up.;  and  therefore  the  corn  that  has 
oin  in  their  nests  will  produce  nothing.  Any 
me  may  easily  make  this  experiment,  and  even 
alainly  see  that  there  b  no  bud  in  their  corn. 
Qut  tnov^h  the  bud  be  bitten  off,  there  remains 
mother  inconvenience,  that  com  must  needs 
iwell  and  rot  under  ground ;  and  therefore  it 
;ould  be  of  no  use  for  the  nourishment  of  ants. 
Thoee  insects  prevent  that  inconvenience  by 
sheir  labour  and  industry,  and  contrive  the  mat- 
»r  so,  that  corn  will  keep  as  dry  in  their  nests 
is  in  our  granaries. 

*  They  gather  many  small  particles  of  dry 
iaith,  which  they  bring  every  day  out  of  tlieir 
loles,  and  place  them  round  to  heat  them  in 
lie  sun.  Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of 
:hat  earth  in  her  pincers,  lays  it  by  the  hole, 
md  then  goes  and  fetches  another.  Thus,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  may  see  a 
rast  number  of  such  small  particles  of  dry 
iarth,  heaped  up  round  the  hole.  They  lay 
iieir  com  under  ground  upon  that  earth,  and 
20ver  it  with  the  same.  They  perform  this  work 
ilmost  every  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
md  though  the  sun  went  from  the  window 
ibout  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
lid  not  remove  their  corn  and  their  particles 
)f  earth,  because  the  ground  was  very  hot,  until 
the  heat  was  over. 

*  If  any  one  should  think  that  those  animals 
ihould  use  sand,  or  small  particles  of  brick  or 
itone,  rather  than  take  so  much  pains  about  dry 
sarth ;  I  answer,  that  upon  such  an  occasion, 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  earth  heated 
in  the  sun.  Com  does  not  keep  upon  sand: 
besides,  a  pfrain  of  corn  that  is  cut,  being  de- 
prived of  its  bud,  would  be  filled  with  small 
}andy  particles  that  could  not  easily  oom^  out 
To  which  I  add,  that  sand  consists  oi  such  small 
particles,  that  an  ant  could  not  take  them  up 
me  after  another ;  and,  therefore,  those  insects 
ire  seldom  to  be  seen  near  rivers,  or  in  a  very 
iandy  ground. 

*  As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone, 
the  least  moistness  would  join  them  together, 
ind  turn  them  into  a  kind  of  mastic,  which 
those  iik^eAs  could  not  divide.  Those  particles 
sticking  together  could  not  come  out  of  an  ant*s 
uest,  and  would  spoil  its  symmetry. 

*  When  ants  have  brought  out  those  particles 
of  earth,  they  bring  out  their  corn  after  the  same 
manner,  and  place  it  round  the  earth.  Thus, 
one  may  see  two  heaps  surrounding  their  hole, 
one  of  dry  earth,  and  the  other  of  com  ;  and 
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then  they  ibtch  out  a  remainder  of  dry  earth, 
on  which  doubtless  their  com  was  laid  up. 

*  Those  insects  never  go  about  this  work  but 
when  the  weathet  is  clear,  and  the  sun  very 
hot  I  observed,  that  those  little  animals  having ' 
one  d^y  brought  out  their  corn  at  eleven  o'clocE 
in  the  forenoon,  removed  it,  against  their  usual 
custom,  before  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun 
being  wry  hot,  and  sky  very  clear,  I  could  per- 
ceive  no  season' for  it  But  half  an  hour  afler, 
the  sky  began  to  be  overcast,  and  there  foil  a 
small  rain„  which  the  ants  foresaw ;  whereas, 
the  Milan  almanack  had  foretold  there  would 
be  no  rain  upon  that  day. 

*  I  have  said  before,  that  those  ants  which  I 
did  so  particularly  oonsider,  fetched  their  corn 
out  of  the  garret  I  went  very  frequently  into 
that  garret  Thei«  was  some  old  com  m  it ; 
and  because  every  grain  was  not  alike,  I  ob. 
served  that  they  chose  the  best 

*  I  know,  by  several  experiments,  that  those 
little  animals  take  great  care  to  provide  them- 
selves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it,  and 
always  pick  out  the  best ;  but  they  can  make 
shift  without  it  When  they  can  get  no  wheat, 
they  take  rye,  oats,  millet,  and  even  crumbs  of 
bread ;  but  seldom  any  barley,  unless  it  be  in  a 
time  of  great  scarcity,  and  when  nothing  else 
can  bo  had. 

*  Dcing  willing  to  be  more  particularly  in. 
formed  of  their  forecast  and  industry,  I  put  a 
small  heap  of  wheat  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
where  they  kept ;  and  to  prevent  their  fetching 
com  out  of  the  garret,  I  shut  up  the  window, 
and  stopped  all  the  holes.  Though  ants  are  very 
knowing,  I  do  not  take  them  to  be  conjurers; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had 
put  some  corn  in  that  room.  I  .perceived  for 
several  days  that  they  were  very  much  per- 
plexed, and  went  a  great  way  to  fetch  their  pro- 
visions. I  was  not  willing  for  some  time  to 
make  them  more  easy;  for  I  had  a  mind  to 
know  whether,  they  would  at  last  find  out  the 
trcuure,  and  ^ee  it  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
whether  smelling  enabled  them  to  know  what 
is  good  for  their  nourishment  Thus  they  were 
some  time  in  great  trouble,  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains.  They  went  up  and  down  a  great 
way,  looking  out  for  some  grains  of  corn :  they 
were  sometimes  disappointed,  and  sometimes 
they  did  not  like  their  com,  aflcr  many  long 
and  painful  excursions.  What  appeared  to  me 
wonderful  was,  that  none  of  tliem  came  home 
without  bringing  temething :  one  brought  a 
grain  of  wheat,  another  a  grain  of  rye  or  oats, 
or  a  particle  of  dry  earth,  if  she  could  get  no- 
thing else. 

*  The  window  upon  which  those  ants  had 
made  their  settlement,  looked  into  a  garden,  and 
was  two  stories  high.  Some  went  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  garden,  others  to  the  fifth  story,  in 
quest  of  some  corn*  It  was  a  very  hard  journey 
for  them,  especially  when  they  came  home  load- 
ed with  a  pretty  large  grain  of  corn,  which 
most  needs  be  a  heavy  burden  forian  ant, 
and  as  much  as  she  can  bear.  The  bringing 
of  that  grain  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  to 
the  nes^took  up  four  hours ;  whereby  one  may 
judge  of  the  strength  and  prodigious  labour  of 
those  liit](5  animahi.    It  appears  from  thence, 
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that  an  ant  works  as  hard  as  a  man  who  sbonld 
carry  a  verv  heavy  load  on  his  shoulders  almost 
every  day  (or  the  space  of  four  leagues.  It  is 
true,  those  insects  do  not  take  so  much  pains 
upon  a  flat  g^und :  but  then  how  great  is  the 
hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  wlten  she  carries  a  grain 
of  corn  to  the  second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall 
with  her  head  downwards,  and  her  backside  up- 
wards !  None  can  have  a  true  notion  of  it,  un. 
less  ther  see  those  little  animals  at  work  in  such 
a  situation.  The  frequent  stops  they  made  in 
the  most  convenient  places,  are  a  plain  indica- 
tion of  their  weariness.  Some  of  them  were 
strangely  perplexed,  and  could  not  get  to  their 
journey's  end.  In  such  a  case,  the  strongest 
ants,  or  those  that  are  not  so  weary,  having  car- 
ried  their  corn  to  their  nests,  came  down  again 
to  help  them.  Some  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  down  with  their  load,  when  they  are  almost 
come  home.  When  this  happens,  they  seldom 
loee  their  corn,  but  carry  it  up  again. 

*  I  saw  one  of  the  smallest  carrying  a  large 
grain  of  wheat  with  incredible  pains.  When 
she  came  to  the  box  where  the  nest  was,  she 
made  so  much  haste  that  she  fell  down  with  her 
bad,  after  a  very  laborious  march.  Such  an 
unlucky  accident  would  have  vexed  a  philoso- 
pher. I  went  down,  and  found  her  with  the  same 
com  in  her  paws.  She  was  ready  to  climb  up 
again.  The  same  misfortune  happened  to  her 
three  times.  Sometimes  she  fell  in  the  middle 
of  her  way,  and  sometimes  higher ;  but  she 
never  let  go  her  hold,  and  was  not  discouraged, 
^t  last  her  strength  failed  her :  she  stopt ;  and 
another  ant  helped  her  to  carry  her  load,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  grains  of  wheat 
that  an  ant  can  carry.  It  happens  sometimes, 
that  a  com  slips  out  of  their  paws  when  they 
are  climbing  up ;  they  take  hold  of  it  again, 
when  they  can  find  it ;  otherwise  they  look  for 
another,  or  take  something  else,  being  ashamed 
to  return  to  their  nest  wiSiout  bringing  some, 
thing.  This  I  have  experimented,  by  taking 
away  the  grain  which  they  looked  for.  All  thOlS 
experiments  may  easi^  be  made  by  any  one 
that  has  patience  enough  :  they  do  not  require 
■0  great  a  patience  as  that  of  ants ;  but  few 
people  are  capable  of  it*  ID* 
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Go  to  tbe  am,  tboa  skiggard :  consider  ber  ways  and 
,  lii  wise.  Prov.  vi.  6. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality, 
that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industry,  Provi- 
dence has  so  contrived  it,  that  our  daily  food  is 
not  to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and 
labour.  The  chace  of  birds  and  beasts,  the  se- 
veral  arts  of  fishing,  with  all  the  different  kinds 
of  agriculture,  arc  necessary  scenes  of  business, 
and  give  employment  to  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind.  If  we  look  into  the  brute  creation, 
we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painful 
and  laborious  way  of  life,  to  procure  a  necessary 
subsistence  for  themselves,  or  those  that  grow 
up  under  them.  The  preservation  of  their  fising 
is  the  whole  business  of  it  An  idle  man  is 
therefore  a  kind  of  monster  in  the  creation.  All 


nature  is  h\uj  about  him ;  every  animal  he 
reproaches  him.  Let  such  a  man,  who  lies  as 
a  burden  or  dead  weighs  upon  the  species,  and 
contributes  nothing  either  to  the  ridies  of  the 
a>mmonweaUh,  or  to  the  maintenance  ot  him. 
self  and  family,  consider  that  instinct  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  the  ant,  and  by 
which  is  exhibited  an  example  of  industry  to 
rational  creatures.  This  is  set  finth  under  many 
surprising  instances  in  the  paper  of  yesterday, 
and  in  the  conclusion  of  that  narrative,  whidb 
is  as  follows : 

*  Thus  my  ants  were  forced  to  make  shift  fir 
a  livelihood,  when  I  had  shut  up  the  garret,  out 
of  which  they  used  to  fittch  their  provisiana.  At 
last,  being  sensible  that  it  would  be  a  kmg  time 
before  they  could  discover  the  small  heap  of  con 
which  I  had  laid  up  for  them,  I  resolved  to  ahov 
it  to  them. 

*In  order  to  know  how  far  their  indortnr 
could  reach,  I  contrived  an  expedient,  wkiu 
had  good  success.  The  thing  will  appear  in- 
credible to  those  who  never  considered  that  «1 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  which  form  a  society, 
are  more  knowing  than  others.  1  took  one  of 
the  largest  ants,  and  threw  her  npon  that  small 
heap  of  wheat  She  was  so  glad  to  find  bersdf 
at  liberty,  that  she  ran  away  to  her  nest,  withodt 
carrying  off  a  grain ;  but  she  observed  it :  lor 
an  hour  after,  aU  my  ants  had  notice  given 
them  of  such  a  provbion ;  and  I  saw  most  of 
them  very  busy  in  canying  away  the  com  I  bad 
laid  up  in  the  room.  I  leave  it  to  yoa  to  ja^t, 
whether  it  may  not  be  said,  that  they  have  a  par- 
ticular way  of  communicating  their  knowleidgB 
to  one  another ;  for  otherwise,  how  ooold  thsf 
know,  one  or  two  hours  afler,  that  there  vsi 
corn  in  that  place  ?  It  was  quickly  exhaosled ; 
and  I  put  in  more,  but  in  a  small  qnantity,  to 
know  the  true  extent  of  their  appetite  or  |iro> 
digious  avarice ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  tfasf 
lay  up  provisions  against  the  winter.  We  read 
it  in  holy  scripture ;  a  thousand  experimsnts 
teach  us  the  same ;  and  I  do  not  believe  tfait 
any  experiment  has  been  made  that  afaows  tbs 
contrary. 

*  I  have  said  before,  that  there  wmn  three 
ants*  nests  in  titat  box  or  parterre,  whioh  formed, 
if  I  may  say  so,  three  different  cities,  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  and  observing  the  same  order, 
and  the  same  customs.  However,  there  was 
this  dtflfisrenoe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ons  ef 
those  holes,  seemed  to  be  more  knowing  and  ia> 
du8tri<yis  than  their  neighboors.  Tbe  anis  of 
that  nest  were  disposed  in  a  better  order ;  tbor 
corn  was  finer ;  they  had  a  greater  plenty  of 
provisions ;  their  nest  vras  furnished  with  mors 
inhabitants,  and  they  were  bigger  and  stroofer. 
It  was  the  principal  and  the  capital  nest  Nay, 
I  observed  that  those  ants  were  distingniabed 
from  the  rest,  and  had  some  pre-eminence  over 
them.  ? 

*  Though  the  box  full  of  earth,  ^ht^  the 
ants  had  made  their  settlement,  was  grneraSf 
free  from  rain,  yet  it  rained  sometimee  upon  it, 
when  a  certain  wind  blew.  It  was  a  great  is- 
convenience  for  those  insects.  Ants  are  afraid 
of  water;  and  when  they  go  a  great  way  in 
quest. of  provisions,  and  are  surprised  b^  tibs 
rain,  they  shelter  themselves  under  some  tile,or 
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-flomething  eke,  and  do  not  come  oot  until  the 
Tain  is  over*    The  anta  of  the  principal  nest 
Ibund  out  a  wondorfol  expedient  to  keep  out  the 
nin  :  there  was  a  small  piece  of  a  flat  slate, 
which  ibej  laid  orer  the  hole  of  their  nest  in 
the  dav-time,  when  they  foresaw  it  would  rain, 
and  almost  every  night    Above  fifty  of  those 
little  animals,  especiaUy  the  strongest,  surround- 
ed that  piece  of  slate,  and  drew  it  equally  in  a 
wonder^  order.  They  removed  it  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to 
■ee  those  little  animals  about  such  a  work. 
They  had  made  the  ground  uneven  about  their 
nest,  insomuch  that  the  slate  did  not  lie  flat 
upon  it,  but  loft  a  free  passage  underneath.  The 
ants  of  the  two  other  nests  did  not  so  well  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  out  the  rain:  they  laid  over 
their  holes  several  pieces  of  old  and  dry  plaster, 
one  upon  the  other ;  but  they  were  still  troubled 
^rith  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  took  a 
^^orld  of  pains  to  repair  the  damage.    Hence  it 
18,  that  those  insects  are  so  frequently  to  be 
found  under  tiles,  where  they  settle  themselves 
to  avoid  the  rain.    Their  nests  are  at  all  times 
covered  with  those  tiles,  without  any  encum- 
brance, and  they  lay  out  their  com  and  their 
dry  earth  in  the  sun  about  the  tiles,  as  one  may 
see  every  day.    I  took  care  to  cover  the  two 
ants*  nests  that  were  troubled  with  the  rain. 
As  for  the  capital  nest,  there  was  no  need  of 
ezerciiing  my  charity  towards  it 

'  M.  de  la  Loubere  says,  in  his  relation  of  Si- 
am,  that  in  a  certain  part  of  that  kingdom,  which 
lies  open  to  great  inundations,  all  the  ants  make 
their  settlements  upon  trees.  No  ants*  nests  are 
to  be  seen  any  where  else.  I  need  not  insert 
here  what  that  author  says  about  those  insects : 
you  may  see  his  relation. 

*  Here  follows  a  curious  experiment,  which  I 
made  upon  the  same  ground,  where  I  had  three 
ants*  nests.  I  undertook  to  make  a  fourth,  and 
went  about  it  in  the  following  manner.  In  a 
corner  of  a  kind  of  a  terrace,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  box,  I  found  a  hole  swarming 
with  anti,  much  larger  than  all  those  I  had  aC 
ready  seen;  but  they  were  not  so  well  provided 
with  corn,  nor  under  so  mnd  a  government  I 
made  a  hole  in  the  box  like  that  of  an  ant*s  nest, 
and  laid,  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  a  new 
city.  Afterwards  I  got  as  many  ants  as  I  could 
out  of  the  nifst  in  the  terrace,  and  jrat  them  into 
a  bottle,  to  give  them  a  new  habitation  in  my 
1k>x  ;  and  b^uae  I  was  afraid  they  would  re- 
torn  to  the  terrace,  I  destroyed  their  old  nest, 
pouring  boiling  water  into  t^e  hole,  to  kill  those 
ants  that  remained  in  it  In  the  next  place,  I 
filled  the  new  hole  with  the  ants  that  were  in 
the  bottle;  but  none  of  them  would  stay  in  it — 
They  went  away  in  less  than  two  hours;  which 
made  me  believe  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  fourth  settlement  in  m  v  box. 

'Two  or  three  days  after,  going  accidentally 
over  the  terrace,  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  ants'  nests  which  I  had  destroyed,  very  art 
iully  repaired.  I  resolved  then  to  destroy  it  en- 
tirely, and  to  settle  those  ants  in  my  box.  To 
succeed  in  my  design,  I  put  some  gunpowder 
and  brimstone  into  their  hole,  and  sprung  a 
mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was  overthrown ; 
and  then  I  catried  as  many  ants  aa  I  could  get, 


into  the  plac^whicli  I  designed  for  them.  It 
happened  to  be  a  very  rainv  day,  and  it  rained 
all  night;  and  therefore  they  remained  in  the 
new  hole  all  thA  time.  In  the  morning  when 
the  rain  was  over,  most  of  them  went  away  to 
repair  their  old  habitation;  but  finding  it  im- 
practicable by  reason  of  the  smell  of  the  powder 
and  brimstone,  which  kills  them,  they  came 
back  again,  and  settled  in  the  place  I  had  ap- 
pointed  for  them.  They  quickly  grew  acquaint 
ed  with  their  neighbours,  and  received  from 
them  all  manner  of  assistance  out  of  their  holes. 
As  for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  them- 
selves were  concerned  in  it,  according  to  the 
inviolable  laws  established  among  those  animals. 

*  An  ant  never*  goes  into  any  other  nest  but 
her  own;  and  if  she  should  venture  to  do  it,  she 
would  be  turned  out,  and  severely  punished.  I 
have  often  taken  an  ant  out  of  one  nest,  to  put 
her  into  another ;  but  she  quicklv  came  out,  be- 
ing warmly  pursued  by  two  or  three  other  ants. 
I  tried  the  same  experiment  several  times  with 
the  same  ant;  but  at  last  the  other  ants  grew 
impatient,  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  I  have  often 
frighted  some  ants  with  my  fingers,  and  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as  another  hole^ stopping  all 
the  passages  to  prevent  their  going  to  Hielr  own 
nestl  It  was  very  natural  for  them  to  fly  into 
the  next  hole.  Many  a  man  would  not  be  so 
cautious,  and  would  throw  himself  out  of  the 
windows,  or  into  a  well,  if  he  were  pursued  by 
assassins.  But  the  ants  I  am  speaking  of  avoid- 
ed  going  into  any  other  hole  but  their  own,  and 
rather  tried  all  other  ways  of  making  their  es- 
cape. They  never  fled  into  another  nest,  but  at 
the  last  extremity ;  and  sometimes  chose  rather 
to  be  taken,  as  I  have  oflen  experienced.  It  is 
therefore  an  inviolable  custom  aitlpng  those  in- 
sects, not  to  go  into  any  other  hole  bat  their 
own.  They  do  not  exercise  hospitality ;  but  they 
are  very  ready  to  help  one  anothq^  out  of  their 
holes.  They  put  down  their  loads  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  neighbouring  nest;  and  thqpe  that 
live  in  it  carry  them  in. 

*  They  keep^up  a  sort  of  trade  among  them-  < 
selves ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  those  insects  are 
not  for  lending :  I  know  the  contrary.  Thf y 
lend  their  com ;  they  make  exchanges ;  they  are 
always  ready  to  serve  one  another ;  and  I  caa 
assure  you,  that  more  time  and  patience  would 
have  enabled  me  to  observe  a  thousand  things 
more  curious  and  wonderful  than  whal  I  have 
mentioned.  For  instance^'ihow  they  lend  axM 
recover  their  loans ;  whether  it  be  in  the  same 
quantity,  or  with  usurv ;  whether  tliey  pay  the 
strangers  that  work  for  them,  &,c  1  do  not 
think  it  impossible  to  examine  all  those  things: 
and  it  would  beia  great  curiosity  (0  loiow  by 
what  maxims  they  govern  themselves.  Perhai^s 
such  a  knowledge  might  be  of  some  use  to  as. 

*  They  are  never  attacked  by  any  eneVnies  in 
a  body,  as  it  is  reported  of  bees.  Their  only  fear 
proceeds  from  birds,  which  sometimes  eat  ihe\f 
corn  when  they  lay  it  out  in  the  sun ;  bat  they 
keep  it  under  ground  when  they  are  afraid  of 
thieves.  It  is  said  that  some  birds  Vat  them ; 
but  I  never  saw  any  instance  of  it.  They  are 
also  infested  by  small  worms ;  but  they  turn 
them  out  and  kill  them.  I  observed  that  they 
punish  those  ants  which  probably  had  been 
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wanting  to  their  datv;  nay*  flpnetimes  they 
killed  Stem ;  which  they  did  in  the  foUowing- 
maxmer :  Three  or  four  ante  fell  upon  one,  and 
palled  her  ae^eral  ways,  vaM  the  was  torn  in 
pieces.  Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  qui- 
etly;  from  whence  I  infer  that  they  have  a  very 
severe  discipline  among  themselves,  to  keep  so 
good  an  order ;  or  that  they  are  great  lovers  of 
peace  if  they  have  no  occasion  for  any  discipline. 

*  Was  there  ever  a  greater  union  m  any  com- 
monwealth? Every  thing  is  common  among 
them ;  which  is  not  to  be  seen  any  where  else. 
Bees,  of  which  we  are  told  so  many  wonderful 
thin^,  have  each  of  them  a  hole  in  their  hives; 
their  honey  is  their  own;  every  bee  minds  her 
own  concerns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
other  animals.  They  frequently  6^ht,  to  deprive 
one  another  of  their  portion.  It  is  not  so  with 
ants :  they  have  nothing  of  their  own ;  a  grain 
of  com  which  an  ant  carries  home,  is  deposited 
in  a  common  stock.  It  is  not  designed  for  her 
own  use,  but  for  the  whole  community;  there  is 
no  distinction  between  a  private  and  a  common 
interest  An  ant  never  works  for  herself^  but 
for  the  society. 

*  Whatever  misfortune  happens  to  them,  their 
care  and  industry  find  out  a  remedy  for  it;  no- 
thing discourages  them.  If  you  destroy  their 
nests,  they  will  be  repaired  in  two  days.  Any 
body  may  easily  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  habitations,  without  destroy- 
ing the  inhabitants;  for  as  long  as  there  are  any 
left,  they  will  maintain  their  ground. 

*  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  mer- 
cury has  hitherto  proved  a  mortal  poison  for 
them ;  and  that  it  is  the  most  efiectual  way  of 
destroyin^f  those  insects.  I  can  do  something 
for  them  in  •this  case :  perhaps  you  will  hear  in 
a  little  time  that  I  have  reconciled  them  to  mer- 
cury.* (ET 
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Gnosrias  bee  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna ; 
Castagatqae,  auditque  dolos;  siibigitque  fbteri 
*  Qus  quia  apud  superos,  furto  letatua  inani, 
Dutulit  in  aeram  commiau  piacula  mortem. 

Firg.  i£n.  vi.  566. 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  flite: 
And  awful  Rhadamanthufl  rules  tlie  state. 
B0  betra  and  Judges  each  committed  crime ; 
^    Siiquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  conscious  miiiWi  must  all  his  acts  reveal, 
Loth  to  eonfeoB,  unable  to  conceal, 
Rcom  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
lb  the  last  boor  of  unrepenting  death.       Drifdtm. 

I  WAa  yesterday  pursuing  the  hint  which  I 
mentlbned  in  my  last  paper,  *id  comparing  to- 
gOthet  the  industry  of  man  with  that  of  other 
creatiy'es;  in  which  I  could  not  but  observe, 
that  notwithstanding  we  are  obliged  by  duty  to 
keep  ourselves  in  constant  employ,  afler  the 
name  manner  as  inferior  anin^iJs  are  prompted 
to  it  by  instinct,  we  fall  very  short  of  them  in 
this  particular.  We  are  here  the  more  inexcus- 
able, because  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  busi- 
ness to  which  we  may  apply  ourselves.  Reason 
opens  to  us  a  large  field  of  af&irs,  which  other 
creatures  are  not  capable  of.  Beasts  of  prey, 
and  I  believe  of  all  other  kinds,  in  their  natural 


I  state  of  beinc;,  divide  their  time  between 
and  rest  They  are  al¥rays  at  work,  or 
In  short  their  waking  hours  are  whoUy  takoi 
up  in  seeking  after  their  food,  or  in  ooBsamii^ 
it  The  human  species  only,  to  the  great  re- 
proach of  our  natures,  are  filled  with  complaiiili^ 
that '  the  day  hangs  heavy  on  them,*  thai  *tliey 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,*  that 

*  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their  timet,* 
with  many  of  the  like  shameful  mnrmnra,  wfaidi 
we  often  find  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  an 
styled  *  reasonable  beings.*  How  monatioaa  ave 
such  expressions  among  creatures  who  have  Ike 
labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  tiody, 
to  furnish    them  with  proper  employments! 
Who;  besides  the  business  of  their  proper  call- 
ings and  professions,  can  apply  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  religion,  to  meditation,  to  the  nad- 
ing  of  useful  brnks,  to  discourse !    In  a  word, 
who  may  exercise  themselves  in  the  miboDdsd 
pursuits  of  knowledge  and  virtne,  and  evoy 
hour  of  their  lives  make  themsehefl  wiser  er 
better  than  they  were  before ! 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  some  time  ia 
this  course  of  thought,  I  diverted  myaelf  with  a 
book,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  in  order  Is 
unbend  my  mind  before  I  went  to  deep.  The  hook 
I  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  was  Lodaa, 
where  I  amused  my  thoughts  for  aboat  an  Janr 
among  the  dialogues  of  the  dead,  which  zn  al 
probability  produced  the  following  dream. 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  entrance 
of  the  infomal  regions,  where  I  saw  Rhadamaa- 
thus,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  seated  inks 
tribunal.  On  his  left  hand  stood  the  keeper  ef 
Erebus,  on  his  right  the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I 
was  told  he  sat  upon  women  that  day,  there 
being  several  oF  the  sex  lately  arrived  who  had 
not  yet  their  manBi(His  assigned  them.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  ask  every  one  of  them  the 
same  question,  namely,  *  What  they  had  bean 
doing  V  Upon  this  question  being  propond  Id 
the  whole  assembly,  they  stared  one  upon  an. 
other,  as  not  knowmg  what  to  answer.  He  thai 
interrogated  each  of  them  separately.  *  lb- 
dam,'  says  ha  to  the  first  of  them^  *  you  have 
been  upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years:  what 
have  you  been  doing  there  all  this  while  f 

*  Doing  !*  says  she,  *  realljr  I  do  not  ksGfw  what 
I  have  been  doing :  I  desire  I  may  have  tios 
given  me  to  recollect*  After  ^pat  half  aa 
hour's  pause  she  told  him,  that  m^  had  been 
playing  at  crimp ;  upon  which  RhadamaBthas 
beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to  take 
her  into  custody.  '  And  you,  madam,*  says  tfas 
judge,  *  that  look  with  such  a  eofl  and  langnisb- 
ing  air ;  I  think  you  set  out  for  this  plaoe  m 
your  nine-and-twentieth  year;  what  have  yea 
been  doing  all  this  while  7*  '  I  had  a  great  dee] 
of  business  on  my  hands,*  says  she,  *  being 
taken  up  the  first  twelve  years  of  my  life,  in 
dressiufir  a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  remaning 
part  of  It  in  reading  plays  and  romances.*  *'  ¥«iy 
well,*  says  he,  *  you  have  employed  your  time  to 
good  purpose.  Away  with  her  !*  The  next  was 
a  plain  country-woman.  *  Well,  mistresa,*  says 
Rhadamanthus,  *  and  what  have  yon  been  do- 
ing 7*  *  An*t  please  your  worships*  says  she,  *  I 
did  not  live  quite  forty  years ;  and  in  that  Urns 
brought  my  husband  seven  daughters,  mads 
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hhn  nina  tbomuid  cliwwi,  and  hft  in;  elded 
prl  witli  bim,  to  kick  ■ftei  hia  boon  in  m;  ab- 
■ence,  and  who,  I  m>j  nntnre  to  uf ,  !•  u 
prattf  >  hcmnwift  u  any  is  the  conntr;.'  Rha- 
damanthna  amilad  at  the  limplicitj  of  the  good 
woman,  and  ordsred  the  keeper  of  Eljilum  (o 
take  bsc  into  hi)  cue.  '  And  joii,riiirlady,' uji 
bft,  '  what  hive  you  been  doing  Iheae  five^nd. 
thutyjean?'  'I  haTo  beendoinginohurt,  I  as- 
aura  joa,  lii,'  uud  abe.  '  That  ia  well,'  uid  he ; 

*  but  what  good  bam  jou  been  doing''  The  lad; 

luunring  what  to  anairer,  Iho  lno  kespera  leaped 
oat  lo  Boiie  her  at  the  aame  time;  (he  one  took 
her  by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to  EJyaium,  tho 
other  caaght  hold  of  her  to  carry  her  away  to 
Elreboi.  But  Rbadamanthua  obeerring  an  in- 
giqwtt  modesty  in  her  couateninee  and  beha- 
Tlou^  bid  them  both  lei  bei  locae,  and  aet  her 
wide  for  a  re-enminatton  when  he  waa  more 
■I  laiiBra.  An  old  woman,  of  a.  proud  ud  »ar 
look,  preeeotad  heraelf  next  at  the  bar,  and  be- 
ing  aaked,  whateho  had  been  doing  T  'Truly,' 
•aya  ahe,  '  I  livad  thAn-acore  and  lea  y<wa  in 

*  Tcry  wieksd  world,  and  was  ao  angry  at  the 
bahanoor  of  •  parcel  of  yoang  flirla,  that  I 
ptaaedmoatof  my  laat  yeara  in  enndemniiig  the 
tblliea  of  the  times  ;  I  waa  every  day  blaming 
the  attlr  conduct  of  people  about  ma,  in  order  to 
deter  tboae  I  conteraed  with,  from  falling  into 
the  like  errora  and  miacarriagca.'  *  Very  well,' 
■aya  RJiadamanthuB,  'bat  did  you  keep  the 
Mme  watchful  cya  orer  your  own  actionaT' 

*  Why,  truly,' iiya  ahe, '  I  waa  ao  taken  up  with 
pabliahing  the  taolta  of  othera,  that  1  had  no 
time  lo  conaider  my  own.'  '  Madam,' aaya  Rha- 
damanthoa,  'be  pleaaed  to  file  offlo  the  jefl,  and 
make  room  for  UisTenerable  matron  thatalands 
behind  yon.'  '  Old  gentlewoman,'  aaya  he, '  1 
think  you  ars  (bnr-acore.  You  have  heard  the 
qoealien,  Whi '  ' 


made  a  firm  resolution  to  have  changed  my  tile, 
if  I  liad  not  been  anatchad  off  by  an  untimely 
end.'  '  Madam,'  aaya  he,  ■  you  will  plcaae  to  fol- 
low your  teader;'  and  apying  another  of  tho 
■ama  age,  interrogated  her  in  (he  aoma  form. 
To  which  the  matron  replied,  '  I  have  been  the 
wife  of  a  husband  who  waa  aa  dear  (ome  in  his 
old  age  aa  in  hi*  youllL  I  have  been  a  mother, 
and  very  happy  in  my  ehildren,  whom  I  endca. 
VQored  to  bring  up  in  every  thing  (hat  ia  good. 
My  eldaat  son  ia  blcal  by  the  poor,  and  beloved 
by  every  one  thai  knows  hiik.  I  lived  within 
my  own  ftmily,  and  left  it  mnrh  more  wealthy 
than  I  loand  it.'  Rhsdamanthus,  who  knew  the 
value  of  tlte  old  lady,  amiled  npon  her  in  aach 
a  manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Elysium,  who 
knew  hia  office,  reached  out  hia  hand  to  her. 
He  no  iDoner  touehed  her  but  her  wrinklea 
vaniAtd,  her  eyee  sparkled,  her  cheek*  glowed 
Wkh  Uaahea,  and  ahe  appearad  in  liill  bloom 
and  beauty.  A  young  woman  obacrving  that 
thie  officer,  who  conducted  the  happy  lo  F,\j- 
aium,  was  en  great  a  brautitil^i  longed  to  be  in 
hia  hindn ;  so  that  presaing  through  the  crowd, 
afac  waa  the  neit  (hat  appeared  at  the  bar  ;  and 
being  aakod  what  ahe  had  been  doing  the  five- 
'  aBd-twentf  years  that  ahe  had  paned  in  tho 
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world,**'  I  have  cndeavonred,'  nyi  iike,  '  ever 
aince  I  oame  la  yeara  of  diacrelion,  to  mika 
myaelf  lovalj,  and  gain  admirera.  In  order  to 
it,  I  passed  my  time  in  bottling  op  Msy.de«, 
inventing  wbite-washea,  mixing  oJoura,  cutting 
out  patchea,  conautting  my  gTaaa,  auiling  my 
complexion,  tearing  an  my  tucker,  ainking  my 

slaya '  Rhadamonljius,  without  hed^ng  bn 

out,  gave  the  eign  to  take  her  off.  Upon  laa  ap- 
proach of  the  keopcf  of  Erebus  h%  colour  flM, 
her  face  iraa  puckered  up  with  wrinkhi,  aid 
her  whole  peraon  [oat  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  aurpriaed  with  a  distant  aoand  of 
a  whole  troop  of  femalea  that  came  forward, 
laughing,  ainging,  and  dancing.  1  waa  very 
deaiiooa  lo  knew  (he  racoption  Uiey  would  meet 
with,  and  withal  waa  very  appreheniive  that 
fUudamanthus  would  spoil  their  mirth ;  but  at 
their  nearar  approach  the  iHuae  grew  ao  very 
great  that  it  awakened  me. 

I  lay  some  time,  reflecting  in  myself  on  the 
oddneaa  of  this  dream,  and  could  not  forbear 
asking  my  own  heart,  what  I  wai  doing  f  I 
answered  myaelf,  that  I  waa  writing  Guardian*. 
If  my  reader*  make  as  good  a  use  of  iMi  work 
aa  1  detign  they  should,  I  hope  it  will  never  be 
impnted  to  me  aa  a  work  that  ia  vain  and  on- 
prDli(alflc. 

I  ahail  conclude  this  paper  with  i«eammcdd-' 
ing  to  them  the  same  short  aelf-eiaminatieii.  :. 
If  every  one  of  them  frequently  lay*  his  hand 
apon  hi*  heart,  and  conaidara  what  he  ia  doin^, 
it  will  check  him  in  all  the  idle,  or  what  u 
worse,  tho  viciona  momants  of  life;  litl  up  hia 
mind  when  it  ia  running  on  in  a  series  ofin- 
diSerenl  actiona,  and  encourage  him  when  he 
is  engaged  in  thoee  which  arc  virtuous  and 
laudable.  In  a  word,  it  will  very  much  *lloviato 
that  guilt  which  the  beat  of  men  have  reason  to 
acknowledge  in  tlteir  daily  confeBBiani,  of'  leav- 
ing andone  those  things  which  tHty'ought  to 
have  done,  and  of  doing  Ihoee  thinga  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  done.'  CT 
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imieredrrada 
vol  wipcri™ 
Hua  triumiihra. 

Wlin-.  f. 

Tn  hr'ij 
Asdtura 

groud 

mnLgnitniiirkUl 
Iriuiii[^  u>  a  fliDc: 

lalat           ' 

Sia, — Having  read  over  your  pa; 
day  laat,  in  which  you  recommend 
of  wiadom  and  knowledge  to  thos< 
aei,  who  have  much  time  tying 
hands,  and  among  other  motive*  n 

have  raised  Ifiemaelves  by  it  le  < 
posta  of  honour  ftid  fortnne;.  t  ahi 
to  give  you  an  instance  of  this  1 
many  now  living  can  testify  the  I 
which  I  can  aeanre  you  is  mailer  o 

'  About  twelve  years  ago,  1  was  ftmiliarly 
aciiaainled  Hih  a  gentleman  who  waa  in  a  po~* 
dial  broughl  him  a  yearly  revenue,  sufKcient 
live  vnry  handaomely  upon,  f la  had  a  wiA, 


utto  J 

ud  1 


au 
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no  child  bat  t  <lB<i|h(er,  whom  ha  bred  up,  u  I 
thought,  tw)  high  let  one  th>l  could  eipect  no 
-other  fortuae  than  such  a  one  u  hei  fithcr 
cou^  niw  out  of  tho  income  of  hii  pUce ; 
which,  u  thev  miuiged,  it  ku  ecarce  safficient 
for  thait  ordiinrj  tipenssi.  Mia*  Bollj  had 
■Jwsji  the  best  sort  nf  clotlies,  ind  vat  hardly 
allowe^lp  keep  comp^  but  with  thou  above 
hor.u^;  lo  that  it  wu  no  n-ondei  she  grew 
IMBiBi  and  Mie''l;  toward!  those  ahe  looked 
'  »o4n  her  Inferiorp.  Tiiere  lived  by  them  a 
!  bitber  who  had  a  daughler  about  Miss's  age, 
that  could  speak  French,  had  read  several  books 
■t  her  leisure  boars,  and  was  a  perfect  laiatrcss 
of  bei  DBedle,  and  in  all  kiada  of  remalB  manu. 
fkcture.  She  woa  at  the  same  lime  n  pretty, 
modert,  willj  girl.  She  was  hired  to  come  to 
Miss  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to  talk  French 
with  her,  and  teach  her  to  work )  but  Miss  al- 
wayi  treated  her  with  great  contempt;  and 
when  Moll;  gavo  her  any  adtice,  rejftctBd  it 
with  teoni. 

*  About  the  same  time  aeveral  young  TeUowa 
made  their  addresaei  lo  Mis*  Botty,  who  had 
iudw^ayeatdealof  witandbeaaty,  had  thef 
not  been  infected  with  bo  much  vanity  and  self. 
OtnCMb  Among  the  rest  was  a  plain  sober 
*  youn^  man,  who  lored  hor  almost  to  distraction. 
.^Via  panion  wai  the  common  talk  of  the  neigh- 
^    brachood,  who  used  to  be  often  diacoureing  of 

Mr.  T 'a  angel,  for  that  was  the  name  be 

'  Jays  gave  her  in  ordini 


lore,  put  himself  aboard  the  1 
lutioDjosMh  hia  furtuue,  anr 


iress.  Tfait  waa  very  happy  for  bim,  for  in  a 
Tcry  few  years,  being  concerned  in  several  cap- 
tares,  \t»  llDurht  home  witii  him  an  eaUte  of 
about  twelve  (honsand  pounds. 

'  Meanwhile  days  and  years  went  on,  Mias 
lived  high,  and  learnt  bat  little,  moat  of  her 
time  being  employed  in  reading  plays  and  prac- 
tising to  dance,  in  which  she  arrived  at  great 
perlection.     When  of  a  sudden,  at  a  chajige  of 
nuDiatry,  her  father  lost  his  place,  and  was 
farced  to  leave  London,  where  he  could  no  long- 
■    *'r  live  apoD  the  foot  he  had  formerly  done.  Not 
tnany  jears  after,  I  was  told  the  poor  gentio' 
dead,  and  had  left  his  widow  and 
in  a  Vttj  desolats  condition,    but   I 
team  where  lo  End  them,  though  1 
1  inquiry  I  could  ;  and  I  must  own  I 
ly  suspected  their   pride  would  not 
n  to  be  seen  or  relieved  by  any  of 
sr  acquaintance.  I  had  led  -- 
for  >ome  years,  whei 


ft  mqairine 


Tw 


I  same  business  with,  to  be  led 

rlWrby  a  handsome  young  woman, 

lently  fancied  was  Ifeat  very  daughter 

long  sought  in  vain.     My  luapicion 

when  I  observed  hor  to  blush  at  the 

Oi  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poasible, 

Inking  npoD,  or  speaking  lo  me  :  "  Madam," 

_Hid  I,  "are  not  you  Mrs.  lucl^-ona?"    At 

which  words  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeka, 

«nd  she  would  fain  have  retired  without  giving 


me  an  answer ;  but  I  stopped  her,  and  being;  ta 
wait  a  while  lor  the  gentloman  I  was  lo  speak  ti^ 
I  resolved  not  to  loee  Ibia  opporlnnily  of  aatir 
fying  my  cnrioaily.  I  could  not  well  diaeerB 
by  her  dress,  which  waa  genteel  Ihoagh  not  fine, 
whether  ahe  waa  the  mistress  of  the  hooee,  or 
only  a  servant ;  but  sapposing  her  u>  be  the  Bnt, 
"lam  glad,  madun,"  said  I,  "after  faaviof 
long  inquired  after  yon,  lo  have  so  hsppilj  mat 
with  you,  and  to  find  you  mistresa  of  so  fine  a 
place."  These  words  were  like  to  have  spoiled  all, 
and  threw  her  into  such  a  disorder,  that  it  was 
aonie  time  before  she  could  recover  beiself;  bat 
as  soon  as  slie  was  able  lo  apeak,  "Sir,"  said 
she,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  am  but  a  servmnL" 
Her  voice  fell  in  these  last  words,  and  she  boiM 
again  inlo  tears.  I  was  sorry  to  fasve  accauoDsd 
in  her  so  much  grief  and  confusion,  -^^~"' 
what  I  could  (o  comfort  her.  "  Alas,  air^vid 
she,  "  my  condition  is  much  better  than  I  dv- 
serve,  I  have  the  kindeat  and  beat  of  matmf^i 
my  mistrMs.  She  is  wiie  to  the  j|iiiilli  nisM'yin 
txime  to  speak  wilhalr  Voo  know  her  itij 
wella^nd  have  often  aetti  her  with  job-"  To  '! 
make  my  story  short,  I  found  that  my  hie 
friend's  danghler  was  now  a  servant  to  the  kar- 
bcr's  daughter,  whom  ahe  had  formerly  tnalBJ 
so  disdainfully.  The  gentleman  at  shoae  hoas 
I  now  was,  fell  in  love  with  Moll,  and  bnag 
maaterof  agreat  fbrtone,  married  her,  aadhHa 
with  her  as  happily,  and  aa  much  in  his  satis- 
faction as  he  could  desire.  He  treats  lier  witk 
■I!  the  friendahlp  and  respect  pcauble,  bat  Mt 
with  more  than  her  behaviour  and  good  qnalilies 
deserve.  And  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure I  heard  her  maid  dwell  so  kag  upon  bat 
commendation.  She  informed  me,  that  alWr 
her  father's  death,  her  mother  and  ^e  lirad  Sw 
a  while  together  in  great  poverty.    "  '  ' 


il  could  not  bear  the  thoagfatatf    j 


ief  of  any  of  her  < 


band's  acquaiolancfl,  so  they  retired  from  afl 
their  friends,  until  they  were  pntidentioUy  dis- 
covered by  this  nflw-DiarrieS  womaa,  whs 
i I    .  _   Qiguj  fiivourB  upon  favour*.    Hit 


gar,  than  a  servant;  bnt  being  fived  by  ha 
death,  ahe  was  token  into  this  geallewonlaB'i 
family,  where  ahe  now  lived,  though  modi  aaf* 
like  a  friend  or  a  companion,  than  like  a  an- 


mentioned  in  iVHeginning  of  my  leUar,  I  tcU 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  angel,  not  qocitio- 
ing  but  he  would  leel  on  this  occasion,  the  laaal 
pleasures  of  a  resenting  lover,  when  be  bean 
that  fortune  has  avenged  him  of  the  CTQcl^  of 
hia  miatreaa  Aa  I  was  recoanling  to  him  at 
large  Uiaae  several  particulars,  I  obai 
ho  covered  hia  &ce  nith  his  hsnd,  ai 
breast  heaved  as  though  it  would  h 
which  1  took  a^ret  to  have  been  a 
ter ;  hut  upon  lakig  up  his  head,  A 
all  red  with  weeping.  He  forced  a! 
end  of  my  story,  and  we  parted-  ' 
'About  a  fortnight  after,  1  rcceiifl 
the  fiJbwing  letter. 
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■*  Dear  Sir, — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you 
for  bringing  me  news  of  my  angel.  I  have  since 
married  her,  and  think  the  low  circumstances 
she  was  reduced  to  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  both 
of  us,  since  it  has  quite  removed  that  little  pride 
and  vanity,  which  was  the  only  part  of  her  cha- 
racter that  I  disliked,  and  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  her  the  constant  and  sincere 
afi^tion  which  I  pro%»ed  toher  in  the  time  of 
her  prosperity.*'    .  Yours,  R.  T.' 


No.  160.]        Monday,  September  14, 1713. 

Solventur  risa  tabole,  tn  missas  abibis. 

Hor.  Lib.  2.  Sat.  i.  ver.  ult. 

IMITATED. 
M^  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismiss'd. 

■ 

.  SkoM  writing  the  history  of  lions,  I  lately 
went  off  to  that  of  ants ;  but  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  find  that  someof  my  good  renders  have 
taken  this  last  to  be  a*work  of  invention,  vhich 
was  only  a  plain  narrative  of  matter  of  fact 
They  will  several  of  them  have  it  that  my  last 
Thursday  and  Friday's  papers  are  full  of  con- 
cealed  satire,  and  that  I  have  attacked  people 
in  the  shape  of  pismires,  whom  I  durst  not  med- 
die  with  in  the. shape  of  men.  I  must  confess 
that  I  write  with  fear  and  trembling,  ever  since 
that  ingenious  person  the  Examiner,  in  his  little 
pamphlet,  which  was  to  make  way  for  one  of 
his  following  papers,  found  out  treason  in  the 
word  expeA. 

But  I  shall  for  the  future  leave  my  friend  to 
manage  the  controversy  in  a  separate  work,  be- 
ing unwilling  to  fill  with  disputes  a  paper  which 
was  undertaken  purely  out  of  good  will  to  my 
countrymen.  I  must  therefore  declare  that 
those  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  have 
been  raised  in  some  weak  minds,  by  means  of 
the  two  above-mentioned  discourses  concerning 
ants  or  pismires,  are  altogether  groundless. 
Thof e  is  not  an  emmet  in  aU  that  whole  narra- 
tive  who  is  either  whig  or  tory ;  and  I  could 
heartily  wish,  that  the  individuals  of  all  parties 
among  us,  had  the  good  of  their  country  at 
heart,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  it  by  the 
same  spirit  of  frugality,  justice,  and  mutual  be- 
nevolence, as  are  visibly  exercised  by  members 
jDf  those  little  commonwealths. 

After  this  short  preface,  I  shall  lay  before  my 
reader  a  letter  or  two  which  occasioned  it 

*•  Me.  Iaonside, — I  have  laid  a  wager  with  a 
friend  of  mine  about  the  pigeons  that  used  to 

rick  up  the  corn  which  Wonged  to  the  ants, 
say  that  by  these  pigeons  you  meant  the  Pa- 
latines. He  will  needs  have  it  that  they  were 
the  Dutoh.  We  both  agree  that  the  papers  upon 
the  strings  which  frighted  them  away  were 
pamphlets,  Examiners,  and  the  like.  We  beg 
you  will  satisfy  us  in  Uiis  particular,  because 
the  wa;^er  is  very  considerable,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  two  of  your         ' 

•DAILY  READERS.' 

•  Oui  laON, — ^Why  so  rusty  7  will  you  never 
leave  yoor  innuendoes  7    Do  you  think  it  hard 


to  find  out  who  is  the  tulip  in  your  last  Thurs^ 
day's  paper  7  Or  can  you  imagine  that  three 
neste  of  ante  is  such  a  disguise,  that  the  plainest 
reader  cannot  see  three  kingdoms  through  it  7 
The  blowing  up  of  a  neighlx>uring,  settlement,, 
where  there  was  a  race  of  poor  beggarly  ants, 
under  a  worse  form  of  government,  is  not  so 
difficult  to  be  explained  as  you  imagidH  Dun- 
kirk  is  not  yet  demolished.  Your  uite  arefene* 
mies  to  rain,  are  they!  old  Bi|lbingham f  jbI^ 
more  of  your  ants,  if  you  dont  intend  to  itir  ap 


a  nest  of  hornets. 


WILL  WASP.' 


*  Dear  Guardian, — Calling  in  yesterday  at 
a  coffee-house  in  the  city,  I  saw  a  very  short, 
corpulent,  angry  man  reading  your  paper  about 
the  ante.  I  observed  that  he  reddened  and 
swelled  over  every  sentence  of  it  Afler  having 
perused  it  throughout,  he  laid  it  down  upon  the 
teble,  called  the  woman  of  the  coffee-house  to 
him,  and  asked  her  in  a  magisterial  voice,  if  she 
knew  what  she  did  in  teking  in  such  papers !  The 
woman  was  in  such  a  confusion,  that  I  thought 
it  a  piece  of  charity  to  interpose  in  her  behalf, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  hod  found  eay  thing 
in  it  of  dangerous  import?  "Sir,*'  said  he, 
"  it  is  a  republican  paper  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  if  the  author  had  his  dcserti^'' — He 
here  grew  so  exceeding  choleric  and  fierce,  thai- 
he  could  not  proceed ;  till  afler  having  recovend 
himself,  he  laid  his  finger  upon  the  following 
sentence,  and  road  it  with  a  very  stern  voice— 
"  Though  ante  are  very  knowing,  I  do  not  Uke 
them  to  be  conjurors  :  and  thcrefbre  they  could 
not  guess  that  1  had  put  some  corn  in  that  room. 
I  perceived  for  several  days  that  they  weire  very 
much  perplexed,  and  went  a  great  way  to  ffiich 
their  provisions.  I  was  not  williMf  flSr  some 
time  to  make  them  more  easy :  for  I  had  a  mind 
to  know  whether  they  would  at  last  find  out  the 
treasure,  and  see  it  at  a  great  di||ovce,  and 
whether  smelling  enabled  them  to  know  what 
is  good  for  their  nourishment"  Then  throwing 
the  paper  upon  the  teble — "  Sir,"  says  he,  **  these 
things  arQ  not  to  be  suffered — I  would  engage 
out  of  this  sentence  to  draw  tip  an  indictment 
that" — He  here  lost  his  voice  a  second  time  in 
the  extremity  of  his  rage ;  and  the  whole  com- 
pany, who  were  all  of  them  tories,  bursting  out 
mto  a  sudden  laugh,  he  threw  down  his  penn^ 
in  great  wratii,  and  retired  with  a  most  formi-* 
dable  frown. 

*  This,  sir,  I  thought  fit  to  acquaint  you  with,, 
that  you  may  make  what  use  of  it  you  please*. 
I  oply  wish  that  you  would  sometimes  diversify 
your  papers  with  many  other  pieces  of^atural 
history,  whether  of  insecte  or  animals ;  this  be- 
ing  a  subject  which  the  most  common  reader  is 
capable  of  understanding,  and  which  is  very  d}» 
verting  in  ite  nature ;  besides  tflvty  it  highly  re» 
dounds  to  the  praise  of  that  Bfl&ng.whojaas  ftt^ 
spired  the  several  parte  of  the  MNpi$>itive  worldf 
with  such  wondoifiil  and  different  kin^s  (^  in- 
stinct as  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  preserve  their  species  in  that  state  of  viol- 
ence wherein  they  are  placed.  There  ii  no 
party  concerned  in  speculations  of  this  naliirn; 
which,  instetfjd  of  inflaming  those  unnatural 
heate  that  prevail  anions;  us,  and  lake  up  most 
of  our  thoughts,  may  divert  our  minds  to  sub* 
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jecta  that  are  OBefh],  and  suited  to  reasonable 
creatures.  Dissertations  of  this  kind  are  the 
mora  proper  for  your  purpose,  as  they  do  not 
require  any  depth  of  mathematics,  or  any  pre. 
Tions  science  to  qualify  the  reader  fhr  the  under- 
0tandin||r  of  th*m.  To  this  I  mi^rht  add,  that  it 
is  a  shame  for  men  to  be  ignorant  of  these  worlds 
of  wondfHTS  which  are  transacted  in  the  midst 
«f  tbcm,  and  not  be  acquainted  with  those  ob* 
Vets  which  dip  every  where  before  their  eyes. 
To  which  I  migfht  further  add,  that  several  are 
of  opinion,  there  is  no  other  use  in  many  of 
these  creatures  than  to  furnish  matter  of  con- 
templation and  wonder  to  those  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  who  are  its  only  creatures  that  are 
capable  of  it  I  am,  sir,  your  constant  reader, 
«nd  humble  servant.* 

After  having  presented  my  reader  with  this 
-set  of  letters,  wmch  are  all  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  shall  here  insert  one  that  has  no  relation 
to  it  But  it  has  always  been  my  maxim,  never 
to  refte  going  out  of  m  v  way  to  do  any  honest 
man  a  service,  especially  when  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  it  myself. 

*Mo0ir  VENKJLABLK   NeSTOR, — As    VOU    STC  a 

person  that  very  eminently  distinguish  yourself 
in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  I  desire 
ywi  friendship  in  signifying  to  9ie  town  what 
concerns  the  greatest  good  of  life,  health.  I  do 
assure  you,  sir,  there  is  in  a  vault  wider  tlic 
Exchange  in  Coruhill,  ovcr-against  Po])G*s-head- 
alley,  a  parcel  of  French  wines,  full  of  the  seeds 
of  good  humour,  cheerfulness,  and  friendly 
mirth.  I  have  been  told,  the  learned  of  our  na- 
tion agree,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bribery  in 
liquors ;  thgieforo  I  shall  presume  tb  send  you 
of  it,  lest  you  should  think  it  inconsistent  with 
integrity  to  recommend  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand by  exnerience.  In  the  mean  time  please 
to  insert  tms,  that  every  man  may  judge  for 
himself.    I  am,  sir,  &c.*  (D* 


Na  161.]        Tuesday,  September  15, 1713. 

— Inooctom  generoso  pectus  bonesto. 

Pers.  Sat.  ij.  74. 

A  genuine  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 

Pure  in  tbe  last  recesses  of  the  mind.    Dryden, 

EvKRT  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good  ac- 
tions ought  to  be  encouraged,  since  men  are  of 
■o  different  a  make,  that  the  same  principle 
does  notfWork  equally  upon  all  minds.  What 
some  men  are  prompted  to  by  conscience,  duty, 
or  religion,  which  are  only  different  names  for 
the  same  thing,  others  are  prompted  to  by  ho- 
nour. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate 
anatuMf,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds 
whick  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  such  as  have 
been  cultivated  by  great  cxanlf^Ies,  or  a  refined 
education.  This  paper,  therefore,  is  chiefly  de- 
signed for  those  who,  by  means  of  any  of  these 
advantages  are,  or  ought  to  be  actuated  by  this 
■  glorious  principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pemiHous  than  a 
^inciple  of  action,  when  it  is  misimderstood,  I 


shall  oonslder  haoonr  with  respect  to  tkree 
of  men :  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  Ukmc  who 
have  a  right  notion  of  it :  Secondlr,  with  regard 
to  those  who  have  a  mistaken  notion  of  it :  and 
Thirdly,  with  regard  to  those  who  treat  it  as 
chimerical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though  it  be  a 
different  principle  from  religion,  is  that  which 
produces  the  same  effects.    The  lines  d[  actloiiy 
though  drawn  from  diffeFcnt  parts,  terminate  in 
the  same  point    Religion  embraces  virtue,  as 
it  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  God ;  bonoor,  as  it 
is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  human  natorfr 
The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honoor 
scorns  to  do  an  ill  action.    The  latter  considers 
vice  as  something  that  is  beneath  him,  the  other 
as  something  that  is  offensive  to  the  Divine 
Being.    The  one,  as  what  is  unbecoming ;  tbe 
other,  as  what  is  forbidden.  Thus  Seneca  speaks 
in  the  natural  and  genuine  language  of  a  mav 
of  honour,  when  he  declares,  that  were  tbeitno 
God  to  see  or  punish  vice,  he  would  not  oommiL 
it,  beoause  it  is  of  so  mean,  so  base,  and  so  lik 
a  nature. 

I  snail  conclude  this  head  with  the  deeeripCkn 
of  honour  in  tho  part  of  young  Juba : 

**  Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  tbe  law  of  kini^ 

The  noble  mind's  distini^uishing  perfection. 

That  aidd  and  sirengtlu'ns  virtue  where  it  meets  ker. 

And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not. 

It  ought  not  to  ho  sported  wilh.*- 


In  the  second  place,  we  arc  to  consider  thoss 
who  have  mistaken  notions  of  honoor.  And 
these  are  such  as  establish  any  thing  to  them, 
selves  for  a  point  of  honoor,  which  i^  omtraiy 
either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  their  country ; 
who  think  it  more  honourable  to  revenge  tlua 
to  forgive  an  injury ;  who  make  no  scruf^  of 
telling  a  lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death 
that  accuses  them  of  it ;  who  are  more  earefal 
to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage,  than 
by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  indeed  so  be- 
coming in  human  nature,  that  he  who  vrants  it 
scarce  deserves  the  name  of  a  man ;  but  we 
find  several  who  so  much  abuse  this  notion,  that 
they  place  the  whole  idea  of  honour  in  a  kind 
of  brutal  courage ;  by  which  means  we  have 
had  many  among  us  who  have  called  themselves 
men  of  honour,  Uiat  would  have  been  a  dis|rraee 
to  a  gibbet.  In  a  word,  the  man  who  sacnfiets 
any  duty  of  a  reasonable  creature  to  a  prevail. 
ing  mode  or  fashion,  who  looks  upon  any  thing 
as  honourable  that  is  displeasing  to  his  Maker, 
or  destructive  to  society,  who  thinks  himself 
obliged  by  this  principle  to  the  practice  of  sooie 
virtues  and  not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  among  true  men  of  honour. 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  instance  of  one  ac- 
tuated by  false  honour.  Timogenes  woold 
smile  at  a  man*s  jest  who  ridiculed  his  Maker, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  run  a  roan  through  the 
body  that  spoke  ill  of  his  friend.  Timogenes 
would  have  scorned  to  have  betrayed  a  secret 
that  was  intrusted  with  him,  though  the  fate  of 
his  country  depended  upon  the  discovery  of  it 
Timogenes  took  away  the  life  of  a  y oon^  fellow 
in  a  duel,  for  havmg  spoken  iU  of  Belinda,  a 
lady  whom  he  himself  had  seduced  in  her  ytnith, 
and  betrayed  into  want  and  ignominy.  To  close 
his  character,  Timogenes,  after  havinj^  willed 
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several  ^r  tradesmen's  fkmilies  who  had  trosU 
ed  hlhi,  sold  his  estate  to  satisfy  his  creditors ; 
bat,  like  a  man  of  honour,  disposed  of  all  the 
money  ho  could  make  of  it,  in  the  paying  off 
his  play  debts,  or  to  speak  in  his  own  language, 
his  debts  of  honour. 

In  the  third  place,  we  arc  to  consider  those 
persons,  who  treat  this  principle  as  chimerical, 
and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Men  who  are  pro- 
fessedly of  no  honour,  are  of  a  more  profligate 
and  abandoned  nature  than  even  those  who  are 
actuated  by  false  notions  of  it,  as  there  is  more 
hopes  of  a  heretic  than  of  an  atheist  These 
sons  of  infamy  consider  honour  with  old  Syphax, 
in  the  play  before-mentioned,  as  a  fine  imagi- 
nary  notion  that  leads  astray  young  inexperi- 
enced men,  and  draws  them  into  real  mischiefs, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  sha- 
dow. These  are  generally  persons  who,  in 
Shakspeare's  phrase,  *  are  worn  and  hackneyed 
in  the  ways  of  men  ;*  whose  imaginations  are 
^rown  callous,  and  have  lost  all  those  delicate 
lentiments  which  are  natural  to  minds  that  are 
innocent*  and  undepraved.  Such  old  battered 
ntecreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantic 
ihat'  comes  in  competition  with  their  present 
^terest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  visionaries, 
who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age  for  what  has 
lot  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it  The  ta- 
ents,  interest,  or  experience  of  such  men,  make 
hem  very  oflen  useful  in  all  parties,  and  at  all 
imes.  Bui  whatever  wealth  and  dignities  they 
nay  arrive  at,  they  ought  to  consider,  that  every 
»ne  stands  as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of  his  coun- 
ry  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of  honour  by  any 
>tlier  way  than  through  that  of  virtue.      O" 
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Proprium  hoc  ease  pruJcntiee,  oonciliare  sibi  animos 
ominuin,  et  ad  usus  suos  adjuagcrc.  Cicero. 

Tho  art  of  prudence  lies  in  Kainini;  the  nsteem  of  the 
irorld,  and  liirning  it  to  a  man's  own  advantage. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  at  my  lady 
^izard^s,  when  there  came  in  amon^  us  their 
ousin  Tom,  who  is  one  of  those  country  squires 
lat  set  up  for  plain  honest  gentlemen  who 
peak  their  minds.  Tom  is,  in  short,  a  lively, 
npudent  clown,  and  has  wit  enough  to  have 
lade  him  a  pleasant  companion,  had  it  been 
olished  and  rectiiied  by  good  manners.  Tom 
ad  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  us  be- 
tre  he  set  every  one  in  the  company  a  bhishing, 
f  some  blunt  qoostion,  or  unlucky  observation. 
[»  asked  the  Sparkler  if  her  wit  had  yet  got 
9T  a  husband ;  and  told  her  eldest  sister  she 
oked  a  little  wan  under  the  eyes,  and  that  it 
as  time  for  her  to  look  about  her,  if  she  did 
>t  design  to  lead  apes  in  the  other  world.  The 
M>d  lady  Lizard,  who  sufibrs  more  than  her 
LUghters  on  such  "an  occasion,  desired  her 
main  Thomas  with  a  smile,  not  to  be  so  severe 
I  his  relations;  to  which  the  booby  replied, 
ith  a  rude  country  laugh,  *  If  I  be  not  mis- 
ken,  aunt,  ytfa  were  a  mother  at  fifteen,  and 
hy  do  yon  expect  that  your  daughters  should 
I  maids  till  five-^ind-twenty  !*  f  endeavoured 
•  divert  the  discourse  ;  when,  without  takiug 
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notice  of  what  I  said,  *  Mr.  Ironside,'  says  he» 
*  you  fill  my  cousins*  heads  with  your  fine  no- 
tions, as  you  call  them  ;  can  you  teach  them  to 
make  a  pudding  V  I  must  confess  he  put  me 
out  of  countenance  with  his  rustic  raillery,  so 
that  I  made  some  excuse,  and  lefl  the  room. 

This  fellow's  behaviour  made  me  reflect  on 
the  usefulness  of  complaisance,  to  make  al^  con- 
versation  agreeable.  This,  though  in  it^lf  k 
be  scarce  reckoned  in  the  number  of  moral  vir- 
tues, is  that  which  gives  a  lustre  to  every  talent 
a  man  can  be  possessed  of.  It  was  Plato's  advice 
to  an  unpolished  writer,  that  he  should  sacrifice 
to  the  Graces.  In  the  same  manner  I  would 
advise  every  man  of  learning,  who  would  not 
appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philoso- 
pher, to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  vir- 
tue which  I  have  here  mentioned. 

G)mplaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an 
equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.  It 
smooths  distinction,  sweetens  conversation,  and 
makes  every  one  in  the  company  pleased  with 
Iiimself.  It  produces  good  nature  and  mutual 
benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous,  sooths 
the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distin- 
guishes a  society  of  civilized  persons  from  a. 
confusion  of  savages.  In  a  word,  complaisance 
is  a  virtue  that  blends  all  orders  of  men  together 
in  a  friendly  intercourse  of  words  and  actions, 
and  Is  suited  to  that  equality  in  human  nature 
which  every  one  ought  to  consider,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
world. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  secret  anguish  and 
affliction  of  every  man's  heart,  we  should  often 
find  that  more  of  it  arises  from  little  imaginary 
distresses,  such  as  checks,  frowns,  ^contsadic* 
tions,  expressions  of  contempt,  and  (what  Shak- 
speare  reckons  among  other  evils  under  the  sun) 


-'  The  p^jpud  man's  contumely, 


The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patiuut  merit  of  the  unworthy  talces,* 

than  from  the  more  real  pains  and  calamities 
of  life.  The  only  method  to  remove  these  ima- 
ginary distresses  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
human  life,  would  be  the  universal  practice  of 
such  an  ingenuous  complaisance  as  I  have  been 
here  describing,  which,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  may 
be  defined  to  be,  *  a  constant  endeavour  to  please 
those  whom  we  converse  with,  so  far  as  we  may 
do  it  innocently.'  I  shall  here  add,  that  I  know 
nothing  so  effectual  to  raise  a  man's  fortune  as 
c^omplaisance ;  which  recommends  more  to  the 
favour  of  the  great,  than  wit,  knowledge,  or  any 
other  talent  whatsoever.  I  find  this  consider, 
ation  very  prettily  illustrated  by  a  little  wild- 
Arabian  tale,  which  I  shall  here  abridge,  for  the 
sake  of  my  reader,  after  having  again  warned 
him,  that  I  do  not  recommend  to  him  such  an 
impertinent  or  vicious  complaisanoe  as  is  not 
consistent  with  honour  and  integrity. 

*  Schacabac  being  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  having  eat  nothing  for  two  days  together, 
made  a  visit  to  a  noble  barmecide  in  Persia, 
who  was  very  hospitable,  but  withal  a  great  hu* 
i9oorist  The  barmecide  was  sitting  at  his 
table  that  seemed  ready  covered  for  an  enter* 
tainment  Upon  hearing  Schacabac's  complaint,, 
he  desired  him  to  sit  down  and  fall  on.  He 
then  gave  him  an  emptv  plate,  and  asked  hiiA 
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how  he  Cked  his  rice  soup.  Schacabac,  who 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  resolved  to  comply  with 
the  barmecide  in  all  his  humours,  told  him  it 
was  admirable,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  other,  lifled  up  the  empty  spoon  to 
his  mouth  with  great  pleasure.  The  barmecide 
then  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw  whiter  bread  ? 
Schacabac,  who  saw  neither  bread  nor  meat, 
**if  I  did  not  like  it,  you  may  be  sure,"  says  he, 
**  I  should  not  eat  so  heartily  of  it**  "  You 
oblige  me  mightily,"  replied  the  barmecide, 
**  pray,  let  me  help  you  to  this  leg  of  a  goose." 
Schacabac  reached  out  his  plate,  and  received 
nothing  on  it  with  great  cheerfulness. 

As  he  was  eating  very  heartily  on  this  ima- 
ginary goose,  and  crying  up  the  sauce  to  the 
skies,  the  barmecide  desired  him  to  keep  a  cor- 
ner  of  his  stoouch  for  a  roasted  lamb  fed  with 
pistachio  nuts,  and  afler  having  called  for  it,  as 
though  it  had  really  been  served  up,  "  here  is  a 
dish,**  says  he,  **  that  you  will  see  at  nobody's 
table  bat  my  own.**  Schacabac  was  wonderfully 
delighted  with  the  taste  of  it,  "  which  is  like 
nothing,**  says  he,  "  I  ever  eat  before.**  Several 
other  nice  dishes  were  served  up  in  idea,  which 
both  of  them  commended,  and  feasted  on  afler 
the  same  manner.  This  was  followed  by  an  in- 
visible  dessert,  no  part  of  which  delighted  Scha- 
cabac so  much  as  a  certain  lozenge,  which  the 
barmecide  told  him  was  a  sweet-meat  of  his  own 
invention.  Schacabac  at  length  being  courte- 
ously  reproached  by  the  barmecide,  that  he  had 
no  stomach,  and  that  he  eat  nothing,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  being  tired  with  moving  his  jaws  up 
and  down  to  no  purpose,  desired  to  be  excused, 
for  that  really  he  was  so  full  he  could  not  eat  a 
bit  mor^.  ."  Come  then,**  says  the  barmecide, 
**  the  cloth  shall  be  removed,  and  you  shall  taste 
of  my  wines,  which  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
are  the  best  in  Persia.**  He  then  hllod  both  their 
^  glasses  out  of  an  empty  decanter.  Schacabac 
I  would  have  excused  himself  from  drinking  so 
much  at  once,  because  he  said  he  was  a  little 
quarrelsome  in  his  liquor;  however,  being  prest 
to  it,  he  pretended  to  take  it  off,  having  before- 
hand praised  the  colour,  and  aflerwards  the  fla- 
vour. Being  plied  with  two  or  three  other  ima- 
ginary bumpers  of  different  wines,  equally  deli- 
cious, and  a  little  vexed  with  this  fantastic  treat, 
he  pretended  to  grow  flustered,  and  gave  the 
barmecide  a  good  box  on  the  ear,  but  immedi- 
*  ately  recovering  himself,  ^  Sir,**  say^he, "  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons,  but  I  told  you  before,  tliat 
it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  quarrelsome  in  my 
drink.**  The  barmecide  could  pot  but  smile  at 
the  humour  of  his  guest,  and  instead  of  being 
angry  at  him,  "  I  find,**  says  he,  "  thou  art  a 
complaisant  fellow,  and  deservest  to  be  enter- 
tained  in  my  house.  Since  thou  canst  accom- 
modate  thyself  to  my  humour,  we  will  now  eat 
together  in  good  earnest**  Upon  which,  calling 
for  his  supper,  the  rice  soup,  the  goose,  the  pis- 
taohio  lamb,  the  several  other  nice  dishes,  with 
the  dessert,  the  lozenges,  and  all  the  variety  of 
Persian  wines,  were  served  up  successively,  one 
after  another :  and  Schacabac  was  feasted  in  re- 
ality with  those  very  things  which  he  had  he- 
Are  been  entertained  with  in  imagination.* 

ID- 
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-miaenun  est  aliena  vivere  qoadra. 

Jwo.  8aU  V.  S. 


How  wretchod  be.  by  cruel  fortane  enwt. 
Who  never  dines  bat  ai  aooltaer'a  cost. 


When  I  am  disposed  to  give  myself  a  day's 
rest,  I  order  the  lion  to  be  opened,  and  eearch 
into  that  magazine  of  intelligence  for  such  let- 
ters as  are  to  my  purpose.    The  first  I  looked 
into  comes  to  me  from  one  who  is  chaplain  to 
a  great  family.   He  treats  himself  in  the  begin. 
ning  of  it,  after  such  a  manner,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded  no  man  of  sense  would  treat  him.  Even 
the  lawyer  and  the  physician  to  a  man  of  quali- 
ty, expect  to  be  used  like  gentlemen,  and  much 
more  may  any  one  of  so  superior  a  profesaioA. 
I  am  by  no  means  for  encouraging  that  dispnle, 
whether  the  chaplain  or  the  master  of  the  boose 
be  the  better  man,  and  the  more  to  be  respected. 
The  two  learned  authors,  doctor  Hickes  aod 
Mr.  Collier,  to  whom  1  might  add  eeveral  othen, 
are  to  be  excused,  if  they  have  carried  S»  poial 
a  little  too  high  in  favour  of  the  chaplain,  siaM 
in  so  corrupt  an  age  as  that  we  live  in,  the  |!^ 
pular  opinion  runs  so  far  into  the  other  extreme* 
The  only  controversy,  between  the  patron  and 
the  chaplain,  ought  to  be,  which  should  pnxDols 
the  good  designs  and  interests  of  eadi  otlMr 
most ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  the 
happiest  circumstance  in  a  great  estate  or  title, 
that  it  qualifies  a  man  for  choosing  oat  of  audi 
a  learned  and  valuable  body  of  men  as  that  af 
the  English  clergy,  a  friend,  a  spiritaal  guide, 
and  a  companion.    The  letter  I  have  received 
from  one  of  this  order,  is  as  follows : 

*  Mr.  Guardian, — I  hope  you  will  not  only 
indulge  me  in  the  liberty  of  two  or  three  queS' 
ticns,  but  also  in  the  solution  of  them. 

*  I  have  had  the  honour  many  years  of  being 
chaplain  to  a  noble  family,  and  of  being  ac- 
counted the  highest  servant  in  the  hooee,  either 
out  of  respect  to  my  cloth,  or  because  I  lie  in 
the  uppermost  garret 

*  Whilst  my  old  lord  lived,  his  table  was  al- 
ways adorned  with  useful  learning  and  inne* 
cent  mirth,  as  well  as  covered  with  plenty.  I 
was  not  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  furnitore  it 
only  to  sanctify  and  garnish  a  feast,  bnt  treated 
as  a  gentleman,  and  generally  desired  to  fill  i^ 
the  conversation  an  hour  afler  I  had  done  my 
duty.  But  now  my  young  lord  is  ooine  to  tlis 
estate,  I  find  1  am  looked  upon  as  a  cesser  sm> 
mm,  an  obstacle  to  mirth  and  talk,  and  suffered 
to  retire  constantly  with  ^^  Prosperity  to  the 
church**  in  my  mouth.  I  declare  solemnly,  air» 
that  I  have  heard  nothing  from  ail  the  fine  ra- 
Uemen  who  visit  us,  more  remarkable*  (or  half 
a  year,  than  tliat  one  young  lord  was  sercn 
times  drunk  at  Genoa,  and  another  bad  an  al^ 
fair  with  a  famous  courtesatfat  Venice.  I  have 
lately  taken  the  liberty  to  stay  three  or  iber 
rounds  beyond  the  church,  to  see  what  topics 
of  discourse  they  went  upon,  ^^^  tojny  giest 
surprise,  have  hardlybeard  a  wor^Waie  tins 
besides  the  toasts.  Then  they  alt  ^fSf  fhU  in 
my  face,  and  show  all  (he  actiona  ot  vieaMiiMS 
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tiH  I  am  pnw.  ImiDedutel;  upon  m;  depir- 
turo,  lo  uu  the  words  in  in  old  caiinody,  "  I  find 
by  tiie  noise  Ihey  mRka,  thut  Ihcj  had  a  minrf 

tsonieraation  iJie;  have  among  ons  another, 
whiob  I  mi.;  not  be  prescnl  at;  niiice  I  love  in- 
nocent mirtli  M  mucli  ■>  any  of  theni,  and  am 
■hocked  with  no  fVeedoms  whilxacrer,  which 
■re  coQiiatsnt  with  Chriitiinity.  I  have,  with 
much  ado,  maintainsd  my  poet  hitherto  at  the 
dessert,  and  everyday  eat  tart  in  the  face  of  my 
patron;  but  how  long  I  shall  be  inveited  niti 
this  privilege,  I  do  not  know.  Far  the  servints 
who  do  not  see  mo  supported  aa  I  was  in  m' 
□Id  iotd'e  lime,  begin  to  brush  very  familiari; 
by  ma,  and  thrust  aside  my  chair  when  Ihoy  se 
the  sweet-mesta  on  the  table.  I  have  been  bon 
mnd  educited  a  gentleman,  and  dosire  you  wil 
make  the  publle  sensible,  that  the  Chriatiii 
prieitbood  was  never  thought,  in  any  age  o 
country,  to  dobaae  the  man  who  is  n,  membo 
of  it.  AmoDi;  the  ereal  aervicca  which  you 
useful  Mpera  dally  do  to  religion,  this  perhip 
will  4^  be  the  Isaat,  and  will  lay  a  very  groa 
■Higalion  on  your  unknown  aervant,    G.  W.' 

'  ViKEHAaLE  Nestor, — I  was  very  muci 
pleased  with  your  paper  of  the  aecenth  inntant 
in  which  you  reeommend  the  study  of  uacfu 
klH»vle*]|re  to  woman  of  quality  ar  fortune 
have  since  that  mol  with  a  very  eleeant  poem 
written  by  the  famous  air  ThnToaa  ,More.  Il  ii 
iDBcribed  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  then  aeek 
ing  out  a  wife ;  he  advisea  him  on  that  oecaeior 
to  overlook  wealth  and  beauty,  and  if  he  deairei 


with  a 


■virtue  and  knowledge.    His  words  on  this  las 

head  are  as  follow: 

*■  Procnlqns  alulta  sit, 

Sinn  quiescero ; 

Pervis  labellulia. 

Dum  grata  te  fbvet; 

Bemper  loquacitas ; 

Manuque  mobili 

Procutque  ruilicum 

Dum  plectra  pcrsonit; 

Semper  stlenlium. 

Et  voce  {qua  nee  eat. 

Sit  ilia,  yel  modo 

Instracla  Uteris ; 

Tarn  auavior) 

VeltaliLUtmodo 

Amcena  cantillat, 

Sit  apt.  literis. 

Apollo  quBB  velil 

Felii  qunvis  bene 

Audire  carmina. 

Friaeis  ab  omoibua 

Jam  tfijuvavcrit 

Possit  libellulis 

Strmono  blandulo 

Vitam  heantia 

Dooto  lam  en,  dies 

Hauiire  docrmsta : 

NoctcBquBduccre; 

Armai.  cum  quibus. 

Notaro  verbulu 

Nee  ilia  proeperia 

Mcllila,  roaximis 

SupertaLgTat: 

Non  absque  gratiia. 

Nee  ilia  tuibidU 

Ab  ore  melleo 

Miseella  lujeat, 

Semper  ftnentia: 

Proetrala  caaibua. 

Quibo.  coerccat. 

Jocunda  sic  erit 

Siouandotelcvet 

Gravis,  motestave 

Quibus  levaverit. 

Vibe  comes  tuDi. 

Si  quando  deprimat 

Que  docta  parvuloa 

Te  mceror  aniiua. 

Dooebil,  et  tuoa 

CerUbit  in  qoibus 

Cum  Uelp  tileras 

Olim  D^Motos. 

Jam  cum  omnium  g ravi 

Jaratejuwverit 

Serum  scienia 

Vires  relinquere. 

Talem  olim  ego  ptrtem 

DoeUeqne  coojngis 

EtvatuOrpfaei 

Fuine  oraijugem ;  (Qu  naUa  cbarior 
Nee  unquam  ab  inferia  Unquam  fuit  patri, 
Curasset  improbo  Quo  nemo  doclior) 

L.ibare  ficiiiinHm  Fuiaee  Tultiam: 

Refcrre  ruaticam  :  Talleque,  que  talit 

Cracchos  duos,  fuit; 
H  tulit,  bonii 


Vasonis  inclytam, 

)us  vcl  patrem  quest  I 

Equare  carmine.  Nee  profuit  minus 

PuLKBC  filiam:  ■     Itlagistra,      quam      pa- 

ralcmquo  suapicor  rens." 


'TllC! 


le  of  this  elegant  description 


"  May  you  meet  with  a  wile  who  is  sot  al- 
ways stupidly  silent,  not  always  prattling  agn- 
sense  !  May  she  be  learned,  if  posaiblo,  or  al 
Ica^t  capable  of  being  made  so!  A  noman  thna 
accomplished  will  be  ala 

antiquity.  She  will  be  ht 
fortune,  neither  blown 
broken  with  adversity.  '1 
even,  cheerful,  good-hun 
agreeable  companion  fo: 
knowledge  into  your  chi 

Whatever  company  yon  are  engaged  in  you  will 
long-  to  be  at  home,  and  retire  with  delight  from 
the  society  of  men  into  the  bosom  of  one  wha 
is  so  dear,  so  knowing,  and  so  amiable.  If  sha 
touches  her  lute,  or  aings  to  it  any  of  her  own 
campoBJtiana,  her  voice  will  sooth  yoD  in  yoor 
solitudes,  and  sound  mora  sweetly  in  your  ear 
than  thai  of  the  nightingale.  You  will  waste 
with  pleaauro  whole  days  and  nights  in  her 
conversation,  and  be  ever  finding  out  new  beau- 
ties in  her  discouree.  She  nill  keep  your  mind 
renity,  restrain  it*  mirth  l^om 
and  prevent  its  melancholy  from^ 

Joubtless  the  wife  of  Orpheus;  ^ 
have  undergone  what  he  did  fa  , 
a  foolish  bride?  Such  was  tba 
daughter  of  Ovid,  who  was  his  rival  in  poetry. 
Such  was  Tullio,  aa  she  is  celebrated  by  tba 
moat  learned  and  the  most  fond  of  fathera.  And 
such  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi,  who  ia 
tvo  less  famous  for  having  been  their  inatmctor, 
than  their  parent." '  IE7' 


being  disfioluto, 
being  painful. 


have 
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Tbo  lanie  rich  sietal  ililtcn 
t  prelate  of  o 


chnfch  ohserres. 


ilating  of  books 
I  it  has  a  competent  skill  of  tlie  one  tongne, 
is  a  maater  of  tho  other.  When  a  man 
IS  bis  own  thoughts,  the  heat  of  bii  fancy, 
tho  quickness  of  his  mind,  carry  him  so 
1  oiler  tho  notions  themselves,  that  for  the 

part  he  is  too  warm  to  judge  of  the  apl- 

neaa  of  words,  and  the  jiutnea*  of  Ggaiet ;  ao 
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thit  he  either  lAglecU  these  too  much,  or  over- 
does them  :  hut  when  a  man  translates,  he  has 
none  of  these  heats  aboat  him ;  and  therefore 
the  French  took  no  ill  method,  when  they  in- 
tended to  reform  and  beaotify  their  lan^age, 
in  settinjF  their  best  writers  on  work  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  into  it*  Thus 
far  this  learned  prelate. 

And  another,  lately  deceased,  tells  us,  that 
*the  way  of  leaving  vei%al  translations,  and 
chiefly  regarding  the  sense  and  genius  of  the 
author,  was  scarce  heard  of  in  England  before 
this  present  age.* 

As  for  the  difficulty  of  translating  well,  every 
one,  I  believe,  must  allow  my  lord  Roscommon 
toiw  in  the  right,  when  he  says, 

*  Ti»  tnie,  compost  tiji;  is  the  nobler  part. 
But  good  translaticyi  is  no  easy  art : 
For  tho*  materials  have  long  since  been  found. 
Yet  both  your  fkocy,  and  your  hands  are  bound ; 
And  by  improviiii;  what  was  writ  before. 
Invention  labours  leas,  but  Judgment  more.* 

Dry  den  judiciously  remarks,  that '  a  translator 
is  to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming  as 
possibly  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  cha- 
racter, and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.*  And 
a  too  close  and  servile  imitation,  which  the  same 
poet  calls  *  treading  on  the  heels  of  an  author,* 
IS  deservedly  laughed  at  by  sir  John  Denham ; 
•  I  conceive  it,*  says  he, '  a  vulgar  error  in  trans- 
lating  poets,  to  aflect  being  Jidus  interpres.  Let 
that  care  be  with  them  who  deal  in  matters  of 
fact,  or  matters  of  faith ;  but  whosoever  aims  at 
it  in  poetry,  as  he  attempts  what  is  not  required, 
so  shall  he  never  perform  what  he  attempts ;  for 
it  is  not  his  business  alone  to  translate  language 
into  language,  but  poesy  into  poesy ;  and  poesy 
is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  pouring  out  of 
one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate, 
and  if  a  new  spirit  is  not  added  in  the  transfu- 
sion, there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  tnor- 
luuniy  there  being  certain  graces  and  happi- 
nesses peculiar  to  every  language,  which  give 
life  and  energy  to  the  words,  and  whosoever 
offers  at  verbu  translation,  shall  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  that  young  traveller,  who  lost  his  own 
language  abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other 
instead  of  it  For  the  grace  of  the  Latin  will 
be  lost  by  being  turned  into  English  words,  and 
the  grace  of  the  E^lish  by  bemg  ttuned  into 
the  Latio  phrase.* 

After  this  collection  of  authorities  out  of  some 
of  our  greatest  English  writers,  I  shall  present 
my  reader  with  a  translation,  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  conformed  himself  to  the  opinion  of 
these  great  men.  The  beauty  of  the  translation 
is  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  public,  with- 
out  acquainting  them  that  the  translator  is  Mr. 
Ensden  of  Cambridge  :  who  obliged  them  in  the 
Guardian  of  August  tlie  sixth,  with  the  Court  of 
Venus  out  of  the  same  Latin  poet,  which  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  best  judges  in  perform- 
ances of  this  nature. 

The  Speech  of  Pluto  to  Proserpine^  from  the 
second  book  of  her  Rape^hy  Claudian, 

*  CSease,  cease,  fhir  nymph,  to  lavish  prrcious  tears, 
And  discompose  your  soul  with  airy  fears. 
Ijook  on  Sicilia's  gliit'rinj;  courts  with  Hcorn  ; 
A  nobler  eceptre  shall  that  baud  adorn. 


Imperial  pomp  shall  sooth  a  |!ni*T0iis  pride: 
The  bridegroom  never  will  disgrace  the  fanie. 
If  you  above  terrestrial  thrones  aspire. 
From  heaven  I  spring,  and  Saturn  wasny  br. 
The  power  of  Pluto  stretches  all  around. 
Unci rcumscri bed  by  nature's  ntmott  boasd; 
Where  matter  mouldering  dies,  wbece  forms  dear 
Thro'  the  vast  trackless  void  extends  mr  svit. 
Mark  not  with  mournful  eyes  tbe  faiatug  yik. 
Nor  tremble  at  this  interval  of  night ; 
A  Aurer  scene  shall  open  to  your  view. 
An  earth  more  verdant,  and  a  heaven  moteliv; 
Another  Phoebus  gilds  those  happy  skies. 
And  other  stars,  with  purer  flames,  anse. 
There  chaste  adorers  shall  their  pnusiv  joia. 
And  with  the  choicest  gifts  enridi  your  sbriae. 
The  blissful  climes  no  change  of  ages  kaew. 
The  golden  first  began,  and  still  is  new. 
That  golden  age  your  world  awhile  could  boi^ 
But  here  it  flourished  and  was  never  last 
Perpetual  zephyrs  breathe  thro*  fragast  ko«V9: 
And  painted  moads  smile  with  uubiddesiowtsi; 
Flowers  of  immortal  bloom  and  various  toe , 
No  rival  sweets  in  your  own  Enna  grew. 
In  the  recess  of  a  cool  sylvan  glade 
A  monarch  tree  pmjf>cts  no  vulgar  shade. 
Encumbered  with  their  wealth,  tbe  branckakai 
And  golden  apples  to  their  reach  desoend. 
Bpare  not  the  fruit,  but  friuck  the  MooauagoR, 
The  yellow  harvest  will  increase  the  Bort. 
But  I  too  long  on  trifling  tJicmes  explain.   " 
Nor  speak  th'  unboundf^  iglories  of  your  nfa 
Whole  nature  owns  your  power :  Whate'er  hn»Mi 
And  live,  and  move  o'er  all  the  f^ce  of  earth; 
Or  in  old  Ocean's  mighty  caverns  sle*"!*, 
Or  sportive  roll  along  th<»  fanmy  deep; 
Or  on  stiCr pinions  airj-  journeys  take 
Or  cut  the  floating  stream  or  stagnaot  lakr: 
In  vain  tb«"y  labotir  to  pivsr-rve  tlW'ir  ttf»aili 
And  soon  full  victims  to  your  Fuhj»ct.  iV-alt 
l^nnumtK'n?fl  trumiphs  swift  to  you  he  brings. 
Hail !  gi>ddcsx  of  all  sublunary  things! 
Euspiros,  thai  niuk  alKivc.  h«»re  ri*e  again. 
And  worlds  unj»f>op!e(l  crowd  th'  Ely*»aB  pteiL 
Tlie  rich,  the  p^xir,  rh«;  monarch,  and  iheriaw, 
Know  no  supj'rior  houoiii^  in  the  gratis. 
Proud  tjTants  onc^.  and  laureled  chiefs  Aaaw** 
And  kne«^l,  and  trciiihlmz  uait  from  you  thHriWa 
Tlie  impious,  ftircd,  shall  ilM*n  th»*ir ennie**«*« 
And  8e«»  pa.«t  plon<i|iri's  teem  wih  fiitoTP  irws: 
Deplore  in  darkness  your  impartial  sway. 
While  K|)Otle!W  souls  enjoy  lh#»  fields  of  day. 
When  rip?  (or  ^-c^Mid  birth,  the  dead  shall  <»i 
In  sliivering  throiij?s  on  the  Ix'tlvan  rtrasi 
That  shade  whom  you  approve  j«ball  fin^  te  Im|S 
Toquatfoblivion  in  tlie  pleasing  draught. 
Whose  thread  of  life,  jurt  spun,  vou  w.mU  Br«- 
But  nod,  and  Clolho  shall  rewind  the  cbie. 
liei  no  distrust  of  power  your  joys  abate, 
8poak  what  you  wish,  and  what'  you  spetk  it  ^ 

The  ravishcr  thus  soothed  the  weeping  fan. 
And  checked  tlie  fury  of  his  steeds  with  care: 
Possessed  of  beauty's  charms,  he  calmly  rode, 
And  love  first  softened  tbe  relentless  god.' 
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Decipit  exemplar,  viliis  imitabile- 


Hor.  Lib.  \.E^^  1* 
Examples,  vice  can  imitate,  deeeive.        O^ 

It  is  a  melancholy  thin^  to  see  t  ctasstk 
at  the  head  of  a  fanuly.  He  scatters  infatis 
through  the  whole  house.  His  wife  and  du)^ 
have  always  their  eyes  upon  him ;  ifthej  ^ 
more  sense  than  himself,  they  are  oat  of  ««■• 
tenance  for  him  ;  if  less,  tber  submit  tbeir  i9- 
dcrstandings  to  him,  and  nmke  daily  iinprG*^ 
ments  in  folly  and  impertinence.  I  have  k«B 
very  often  secretly  concerned,  when  I  hare** 
a  circle  of  pretty  children  cramped  in  tteif  * 
tural  parts,  and  prattling  even  below  fliimsrf'«» 
while  they  are  talking  after  a  couple  of  sBj  P*" 
rents.    The  dulncRt*  of  i   father  often  eihs- 
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gniabes  a  greniue  in  the  son,  or  gives  gnch  a 
wron^  cast  to  his  mind  as  it  is  hard  fiir  him 
over  to  wear  off.  In  short,  where  the  head  of  a 
family  is  weak,  yon  hear  the  repetitions  of  his 
insipid  pleasantries,  shallow  conceits,  and  topi- 
cal  points  of  mirth,  in  every  member  of  it  His 
table,  his  fire-side,  his  parties  of  diversion,  are 
all  of  them  so  many  standing  scenes  of  folly. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  would  the  more  re- 
commend the  improvements  of  the  mind  to  my 
female  readers,  that  a  family  may  have  a  double 
chance  for  it;  and  if  it  meets  with  weakness 
in  one  of  tlie  heads,  may  have  it  made  up  in 
the  other.  It  is  indeed  an  unhappy  circumstance 
in  a  family,  where  the  wife  has  more  knowledge 
than  the  husband  ;  but  it  is  better  it  sh^^uld  be 
80,  than  that  there  should  bo  no  knowledge  in 
the  whole  house.  It  is  highly  expedient  that  at 
least  one  of  the  persons,  who  sits  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  should  give  an  example  of  good  sense  to 
those  who  are  under  them  in  those  little  domes- 
tic governments. 

If  folly  is  of  ill  consequence  in  the  head  of  a 
family,  vice  is  much  more  so,  as  it  is  of  a  more 
aemicious  and  of  a  more  contagious  nature. 
When  the  master  is  a  profligate,  the  rake  i-uns 
through  the  house.  You  hear  the  sons  talking 
loosely,  and  swearing  after  the  father,  and  see 
the  daughters  either  familiarized  to  his  dis- 
course, or  every  moment  blushing  for  him. 

The  very  footman  will  be  a  fine  gentleman  in 
his  master's  way.  He  improves  by  his  table- 
talk,  and  rcpoatfi  in  the  kitchen  what  he  learns 
in  the  parlour.  In  rest  him  with  the  same  title 
and  ornaments,  and  you  would  scarce  know  him 
from  his  lord.  He  practises  the  same  oaths, 
the  same  ribaldry,  the  same  way  of  jaking. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  great  concern  to  a 
family,  that  the  ruler  of  it  should  bo  wise  and 
virtuous.  The  first  of  tlicse  qnalifleations  does 
not  indeed  lie  within  his  jKiwer ;  but  though  a 
man  cannot  abstain  fnim  b'-inj;  weak,  he  may 
from  being  vicious.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give 
a  good  example  of  modesty,  of  temperance,  of 
fru^itv,  of  reli{;ion,  and  of  all  other  virtues, 
which  though  the  greatest  ornaments  of  human 
nature,  may  bo  put  in  practice  by  men  of  the 
meet  ordinary  capacities. 

As  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifi- 
cations in  the  master  of  a  houne,  if  he  is  not 
accomplished  in  both  of  them,  it  is  much  better 
that  he  should  be  deficient  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  since  the  consequences  of  vice  are 
of  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  nature  than 
those  of  folly. 

When  I  read  the  histories  that  are  lefl  us  of 
Pythagoras,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  ex- 
traordinary influence  which  that  great  philoso- 
pher, who  was  an  iUastrious  pattern  of  virtue 
and  wisdom,  had  on  his  private  family.  This 
excellent  man,  af\er  having  perfected  himself  in 
the  learning  of  his  own  country,  travelled  into 
all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  on  purpose  to 
converse  with  the  most  learned  men  or  every 
place ;  by  which  means  he  gleaned  ap  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  still  admired  by 
the  grcat^t  men  of  the  present  times  as  a  pro- 
digy of  science.  His  wife  Thoano  wrote  several 
bwks,  and  after  his  death  taught  his  philosophy 
in  bis  public  school,  which  was  frequented  by 


numberless   disciples   of  difftrent   CDantriea. 
There  are  several  excellent  sayings  recorded  of 
her.     I  shall  only  mention  one,  because  it  does 
honour  to  her  virtue,  as  well  as  to  her  wisdom. 
Being  asked  by  some  of  her  sex,  in  ho^  loi^  a 
time  a  woman  might  be  allowed  to  pray  to  the 
^ods,  aAer  having  conversed  with  a  man  ?   *  If 
It  were  her  husband,*  says  she,  *  the  next  day ; 
if  a  stranger,  never.*    Pythagoras  had  by  this 
wife  two  sons  and  three  daughters.    His  two 
sons,  Telauges  and  Mnesarchus,  were  hbth  emi« 
nent  philosophers,  and  were  joined  with  their 
mother  in  the  government  of  the  Pythagorean 
school.    Arignote  was  one  of  the  daughters, 
whose  writings  were  extant,  and  very  much  ad- 
mired, in  the  age  of  Porphyrins.    Damo  was 
another  of  his  daughters,  in  whose  hands  Pytha- 
goras lefl  his  works,  with  a  prohibition  to  com- 
municate them  to  strangers,  which  she  observed 
to  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  though  she  was 
offered  a  great  sum  for  them,  rather  chose  to 
live  in  poverty,  than  not  obey  the  commands  of 
her  beloved  father.     My  la  was  the  third  of  the 
daughters,  whose  works  and  history  were  very 
famous,  even  in  Lucian's  time.  She  was  so  sig- 
nally  virtuous,  that  for  her  unblemished  be- 
haviour  in  her  virginity,  she  was  chosen  to  lead 
up  the  chorus  ot^inaids  in  a  national  solemnity  ; 
and  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in  marriage,  was* 
placed  at  the  head  of  ail  the  matrons,  in  the  like 
public  ceremony.    The  memory  of  this  learned 
woman  was  so  precious  among  her  countrymen, 
that  her  house  was  after  her  death  converted 
into  a  temple,  and  the  street  she  lived  in  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Musceum.  Nor  must  I  omit, 
whilst  I  am  mentioning  this  great  philosopher, 
nndor  his  character  as  the  master  of  a  family, 
that  two  of  his  servants  so  improved  themselves 
nnder  him,  that  they  were  instituted  into  his 
sect,  and  make  an  eminent  figure  in  the  list  of 
Pythagoreans.  I'he  names  of  tiicse  two  servants 
were  Astrrpus  and  ZamoLxes.    This  single  ex- 
ample  sufKciently  shows  us  both  the  influence 
and  tho  merit  of  one  who  discharges  as  he  ought 
the  ofHce  of  a  good  master  of  a  family  ;  which, 
if  it  were  well  observed  in  every  house,  would 
quickly  put  an  end  to  that  universal  depravation 
of  manners,  by  which  the  present  age  is  so 
much  distinguished,  and  which  it  is  more  easy 
to  lament  tlian  to  reform.  (D* 
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aliquisque  malo  ta\t  omts  in  illo. 

Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  ii.  332. 

Borne  comibrt  flrom  tbe  mighty  roischiefrose. 

UUdiatn. 

Craritt  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  not  of 
the  hands,  says  an  old  writer.  Gifts  and  alms 
are  the  expressions,  not  the  essence,  of  this  vir« 
tue.  A  man  may  bestow  great  sums  on  the 
poor  and  indigent  without  being  charitable,  and 
may  be  charitable  when  he  is  not  able  to  bestow 
any  thing.  Charity  is  therefore  a  habit  of  good- 
will,  or  benevolence  in  the  soul,  which  disposes 
OS  to  the  love,  assistance,  and  relief  of  mankind, 
especially  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  it  The 
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poor  wmn  who  1mm  thin  excellent  frame  of  mind, 
M  no  leM  entitled  to  the  reward  of  this  virtue 
than  the  man  who  founds  a  college.  For  my 
own  partf  1  am  charitable  to  an  extravagance 
this  wajr.  I  never  saw  an  indigent  person  in 
my  life,  without  reaching  out  to  him  some  of 
this  imaginary  relief.  I  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  every  one  I  meet  that  is  in  affliction ;  and 
if  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  wishes,  there 
■hould  be  neither  pain  nor  poverty  in  the  world. 

To  give  my  reader  a  right  notion  of  myself 
in  this  particular,  I  shall  present  him  with  the 
secret  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  my  life. 

I  was  onoe  engaged  in  search  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  It  is  frequently  observed  of  men 
who  have  been  busied  in  this  pursuit,  that 
though  they  have  failed  in  their  principal  de- 
sign, they  have  however  made  such  discoveries 
in  their  way  to  it,  as  have  sufHciently  recom- 
pensed their  inquiries.  In  the  same  manner, 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  my  success  in  that  af- 
&ir,  I  do  not  repent  of  my  engaging  in  it,  be- 
cause it  produced  in  my  mind  such  an  habitual 
exercise  of  charity,  as  made  it  much  better  than 
perhaps  it  would  have  been,  had  I  never  been 
lost  in  so  pleasing  a  delusion. 

As  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  soon  have 
*a  new  Iiidies  in  my  possession,  I  was  perpetual- 
ly taken  up  in  considering  how  to  turn  it  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  In  order  to  it  I  employed 
a  whole  day  in  walking  about  this  great  city,  to 
find  out  proper  places  for  the  erection  of  hospi- 
tals.  I  had  likewise  entertained  that  project, 
which  has  since  succeeded  in  another  place,  of 
building  churches  at  the  court  end  of  the  town, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  instead  of  fifly,  I 
intended  to  have  built  a  hundred,  and  to  have 
•een  them  all  finished  in  less  than  one  year. 

I  had  with  great  pains  and  application  got 
together  a  list  of  all  the  French  protestants ;  and 
by  the  best  accounts  I  could  come  at,  had  cal- 
culated  the  value  of  all  those  estates  and  effects 
which  every  one  of  them  had  lef\  in  his  own 
country  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  being  fully 
determined  to  make  it  up  to  him,  and  return 
some  of  them  the  double  of  what  they  had  lost 

As  I  was  one  day  in  my  laboratory,  my  ope- 
rator, who  was  to  fill  my  coffers  for  me,  and 
used  to  foot  it  from  the  other  end  of  the  town 
every  morning,  complained  of  a  sprain  in  his 
leg,  that  he  bad  met  with  over  against  Saint 
Clement's  church.  This  so  affected  me,  that  as 
a  standing  mark  of  my  gratitude  to  him,  and 
out  of  compassion  to  the  rest  of  my  fcllow-citi- 
^Eens,  I  resolved  to  new  pave  evGTy  street  within 
the  liberties,  and  entered  a  memorandum  in  my 

racket  book  accordingly.  About  the  same  time 
entertained  some  thoughts  of  mending  all  the 
highways  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  and  of  mak- 
ing all  the  rivers  in  England  navigable. 

%at  the  project  I  had  most  at  heart  was  the 
settling  upon  every  man  in  Great  Britain  three 
pounds  a  year  (in  which  sum  may  be  comprised, 
according  to  sir  William  Petty's  observations, 
all  the  necessities  of  life,)  leaving  to  them  what. 
eve^  else  they  could  get  hy,  their  own  industry! 
to  lay  out  on  superfluities. 

I  was  above  a  week  debating  in  myself  what 
I  should  do  in  the  matter  of  impropriations ;  but 


at  length  came  to  a  resolation  to  bay  tliem  all 

up,  and  .'restore  them  to  the  church. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  near  St  Panra,  I 
took  some  time  to  survey  that  structure,  and  not 
being  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  though  I  could 
not  tell  why,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  pulling  it 
down,  and  building  it  up  anew  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  no  pride  in  me, 
I  intended  to  take  up  with  a  coach  and  six, 
half  a  dozen  footmen,  and  live  like  a  private 
gentleman. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  public  mat- 
ters looked  very  gloomy,  taxes  came  bard,  the 
war  wcn(  on  heavily,  people  complained  of  the 
great  burdens  that  were  laid  upon  them.  This 
made  me  resolve  to  set  aside  one  morning',  to 
consider  seriously  the  state  of  the  nation.  I 
was  the  more  ready  to  enter  on  it,  because  I 
was  obliged,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  sit  at 
homo  in  my  morning  gown,  having  after  a  most 
incredible  expense,  pawned  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  a  ^Ubottomed  wig,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  which  my  operator  assured  me  was  the 
last  he  should  want  to  bring  all  our  matters  to 
bear.  After  having  considered  many  projecti^ 
I  at  length  resolved  to  beat  the  common  enemy 
at  his  own  weapons,  and  laid  a  scheme  which 
would  have  blown  him  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  y»r, 
had  things  succeeded  to  my  wishes.  As  I  was 
in  this  golden  dream,  somebody  knocked  at  my 
door.  1  opened  it,  and  found  it  was  a  messen- 
ger that  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  laboratory. 
The  fellow  looked  so  miserably  poor,  that  I  wu 
resolved  to  make  his  fortune  before  he  delivered 
his  message :  but  seeing  he  brought  a  letter  from 
my  operator,  I  concluded  I  was  bound  to  it  in 
honour,  as  much  as  a  prince  is  to  give  a  reward 
to  one  that  brings  him  the  first  news  of  a  vic- 
tory. I  knew  this  was  the  long-expected  hour 
of  projection,  and  which  I  had  waited  for  with 
great  impatience,  above  half  a  year  before.  In 
short,  I  broke  open  my  letter  in  a  tran^ml  cf 
joy,  and  found  it  as  £}llows : 

'  Sir, — After  having  got  out  of  yon  evecy 
thing  you  can  conveniently  spare,  I  scorn  to 
trespass  upon  your  generous  nature,  and  there- 
fore must  ingenuously  confess  to  you,  that  I 
know  no  more  of  the  philosopher's  stone  than 
you  do.  I  shall  only  tell  you  for  your  comfist, 
that  I  could  never  yet  bubble  a  blockhead  oet 
of  his  money.  They  must  be  men  of  wit  and 
parts  who  are  for  my  purpose.  This  made  me 
apply  myself  to  a  person  of  your  wealth  and  in- 
genuity. How  I  have  succeeded  yon  yourself 
can  best  tell.  Your  humble  servant  to  ooaK 
mand,  THOMAS  WHITE. 

*  I  have  locked  up  the  laboratory,"  and  kid  the 
key  under  the  door.* 

I  was  very  much  shocked  at  the  unworthv 
treatment  of  tliis  man,  and  not  a  little  morti- 
fied at  my  disappointment,  though  not  so 
much  for  what  I  myself,  as  what  the  public 
suffered  by  it  I  think  however  I  ou|rbt  to  let 
the  world  know  what  I  designed  for  them,  and 
hope  that  such  of  my  readers  who  find  they  had 
a  share  in  my  good  intentions,  will  accept  of 
the  will  for  the  deed.  WT 
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Fata  viam  invenient—  Firj^.  ^n.  iii.  395. 

—Fate  the  way  will  find.  Dryden. 

The  foUowiDg  itorj  is  lately  translated  out 
i>f  an  Arabian  manuscript,  which  I  think  has 
rery  much  the  torn  of  an  oriental  tale ;  and  as 
it  has  never  before  been  printed,  I  question  not 
but  it  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  my  reader. 

The  name  of  Helim  is  still  famous  through 
ill  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  called 
Lmon|r  the  Persians,  even  to  this  day,  Hclim, 
iie  gfreat  physician.  He  was  acquainted  with 
UI  the  powers  of  simples,  understood  all  the  in- 
laences  of  the  stars,  and  knew  the  secrets  that 
mn  engfraved  on  the  seal  of  Solomon  the  son 
)f  David.  Helim  was  also  governor  of  the  Black 
Palace,  and  chief  of  the  physicians  to  Alnare- 
ichin  the  great  king  of  Persia. 

Alnareschin  was  the  most  dreadful  tyrant 
hat  ever  reigned  in  this  country.  He  was  of 
I  fearful,  suspicious,  and  cruel  nature,  having 
rat  to  death,  upon  very  slight  jealousies  and 
uirmises,  five«and.thirty  of  his  queens,  and 
ibove  twenty  sons  whom  he  suspected  to  have 
K>nspired  against  his  life.  Being  at  lenf^tli 
wearied  with  the  exercise  of  so  many  cruelties 
n  his  own  family,  and  fearing  lest  the  whole 
'ace  of  caliphs  should  be  entirely  lost,  he  one 
lay  tent  for  Helim,  and  spoke  to  him  afler  this 
oanner :  '  Helim,*  said  he,  *  I  have  long  ad- 
nired  thy  great  wisdom,  and  retired  way  of 
iving.  I  shall  now  show  thee  the  entire  confi- 
tence  which  I  place  in  thee.  I  have  only  two 
ons  remaining,  who  are  as  yet  but  infants.  It 
•  my  design  that  thou  take  them  homo  with 
hee,  and  educate  them  a«  thy  own.  Train 
hem  up  in  the  humble,  unambitious  ^rsuits 
if  knowledge.  By  this  means  shall  the  line  of 
laliphs  be  preserved,  and  my  children  succeed 
lAer  me,  without  aspiring  to  my  throne  whilst 
[  am  yet  alive.''  •  The  words  of  my  lord  the 
Ling  shall  be  obeyed,*  said  Helim ;  after  which 
le  bowed,  and  went  out  of  the  king's  presence. 
tie  then  received  the  children  into  his  own 
louse,  and  from  that  time  bred  them  up  with 
lim  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
The  young  princes  loved  and  respected  Helim 
18  their  father,,  and  made  snch  improvements 
inder  him,  that  by  the  are  of  one«and4wenty 
hey  were  instructed  in  afi  the  learning  of  the 
Sast.  The  name  of  the  eldest  was  Ibrahim, 
md  of  the  youngest  Abdallah.  They  lived  to- 
rether  in  such  a  perfect  friendship,  that  to  this 
lay  it  is  said  of  intimate  friends,  that  they  live 
ogether  like  Ibrahim  and  Abdallah.  Helim 
lad  an  only  child,  who  was  a  girl  of  a  fine  soul, 
md  a  most  beautiful  person.  Her  father  omitted 
lothing  in  her  education  that  might  make  her 
he  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  As 
he  young  princes  were  in  a  manner  excluded 
rom  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  frequently  con- 
rened  with  this  lovely  virgin,  who  had  been 
>roaght  up  by  her  father  in  the  same  course  of 
Knowledge  and  of  virtue.  Abdallah,  whose 
nind  was  of  a  softer  turn  than  that  of  his  bro- 
hor,  grew  by  degrees  so  enamoured  of  her  con- 
rersation,  that  he  did  not  think  he  lived  when 
w  was  not  in  company  with  his  beloved  Belso- 
*«,  tor  that  was  the  aamo  of  the  maid.    The 


fiime  of  her  beauty  was  90  ^^reat,  that  at  len^ 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  kmg,  who  pretending' 
to  visit  the  young  pnnces  his  sons,  demand^ 
of  Helim  the  sight  of  Belsora,  his  fair  daughter. 
The  king  was  so  inflamed  with  her  beauty  aid 
behaviour,  that  he  sent  for  Helim  the  next 
morning,  and  told  him  it  was  now  his  design  to 
recompense  him  for  all  his  faithful  services ;  and 
that  in  order  to  it,  he  intended  to  make  hit 
daughter  queen  of  Persia.  Helim,  who  knew 
very  well  the  fate  of  all  those  unhappy  women 
who  had  been  thus  advanced,  and  could  not  but 
be  privy  to  the  secret  love  which  Abdallah  bore 
his  daughter,  *  Far  be  it,'  says  he,  *  from  the 
king  of  Persia  to  contaminate  the  blood  of  the 
caliphs,  and  join  himself  in  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  his  physician.  The  king,  however* 
was  60  impatient  for  such  a  bride,  that  withoot 
hearing  any  excuses,  he  immediately  ordered 
Belsora  to  be  sent  for  into  his  presence,  keeping^ 
the  father  with  him,  in  order  to  make  her  sen- 
sible of  the  honour  which  he  designed  her.  Bel- 
sora, who  was  too  modest  and  humble  to  think 
her  beauty  had  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
king,  was  a  few  moments  after  brought  into  hie 
presence  as  he  had  commanded. 

She  appeared  in  the  king's  eye  as  one  of  the 
virgins  of  Paradise.  But,  upon  hearing  the 
honour  which  he  intended  her,  she  fainted  away^ 
and  fell  down  as  dead  at  his  feet  Helim  wept, 
and  afler  haviqg  recovered  her  oat  of  the  tranoe 
into  which  she  was  fallen,  represented  to  the 
king,  that  so  unexpected  an  honour  was  to» 
great  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  all  at 
once ;  but  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  would  himeelf 
prepare  her  A>r  it  The  king  bid  him  take  his 
own  way,  and  dismissed  him.  Balsora  was 
conveyed  again  to  her  father's  house,  where  the 
thoughts  of  Abdallah  renewed  her  afHietion 
every  moment;  insomuch,  that  at  length  she 
fell  into  a  raging  fever.  The  king  was  informeci4 
of  her  condition  by  those  that  saw  her.  Helim 
finding  no  other  means  of  extricating  her  from 
the  difficulties  she  was  in,  after  having  00m- 
posed  her  mind,  and  made  her  acquainted  ^ith 
his  intentions,  gave  her  a  certain  j^tion,  whidb  ^  ^ 
he  knew  would  lay  her  asleep  for  many  hours  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  all  the  seeming  distress  of  a 
disconsolate  father,  informed  the  king  she  was 
dead.  The  king,  who  never  let  any  sentiments 
of  humanity  come  too  near  his  heart,  did  not 
much  trouble  himself  about  the  matter ;  how- 
ever, for  his  own  reputation,  he  told  the  father, 
that  since  it  was  known  through  the  empire 
that  Balsora  died  at  a  time  when  he  designed 
her  for  his  bride,  it  was  his  intention  that  she 
should,  be  honoured  as  such  after  her  death,  that 
her  body  should  be  laid  in  the  Black  Palace^ 
among  those  of  his  deceased  queens. 

In  the  mean  time,  Abdallah,  who  had  heard 
of  the  king's  design,  was  not  less  afflicted  than 
his  beloved  Balsora.  As  for  the  several  eir- 
cumstances  of  his  distress,  as  also  how  the  king 
was  informed  of  an  irrecoverable  dbtemper  into 
which  he  wtA  fallen,  they  are  to  be  found  at 
length  in  the  history  of  Helim*  It  shall  suffice 
^o  acquaint  the  reader,  that  Helim,  some  days 
after  the  supposed  death  of  his  daughter,  gave 
the  prince  a  potion  of  the  same  natoie  with  that 
which  had  laid  asleep  Balsora. 
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It  is  the  custom  aip0O^  the  Persians,  to  con- 
vey in  a  private  manner  the  bodies  of  all  the 
royal  family,  a  little  afle^  their  death,  into  the 
Black  Palace:  which  is  the  repository  of  all 
yako  are  descended  fronvthe  caliphs,  or  any  way 
allied  to  them.  The  chief  physician  is  always 
governor  of  the  Black  Palace  ;  it  being  his 
office  to  embalm  and  preserve  the  holy  family 
afler  they  are  dead,  as  well  as  to  take  care  of 
them  while  they  are  yet  livingr.  The  Black 
Palace  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  build- 
ing,  which  is  all  of  the  finest  polished  black 
ttarbie.  There  are  always  burning  in  i(  five 
thousand  everlasting  lamps.  It  has  also  a  hun- 
•dred  (biding  doors  of  ebony,  which  are  each  of 
them  watched  day  and  night  by  a  hundred  ne- 
groes,  who  are  to  take  care  that  nobody  enters 
besides  the  governor. 

Helim,  atler  having  conveyed  the  body  of  his 
daughter  into  this  repository,  and,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  received  her  out  of  the  sleep  into 
which  she  was  fallen,  took  care  some  time  afler 
to  bring  that  of  Abdallah  into  the  same  place. 
Balsora  watched  over  him  till  such  time  as  the 
ifese  he  had  taken  lost  its  effect.  Abdallah  was 
not  acquainted  with  Helim*s  design  when  he 
gave  him  this  sleepy  potion.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  surprise,  the  joy,  the  transport  he 
was  in  at  his  first  awaking.  He  fancied  him- 
self in  the  retirements  of  the  blest,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  his  dear  Balsora,  who  he  thought  was 
just  gone  before  him,  was  the  first  who  came  to 
congratulate  his  arrival.  She  soon  inforsaed 
him  of  the  place  he  was  in,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him  more 
sweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  Balsora. 

nelim,  who  was  supposed  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  embalming  of  the  bodies,  visited  the  place 
▼cry  frequently.     His  greatest  perplexity  was 

liiiow  to  get  the  lovers  out  of  it,  the  gates  being 
watched  in  such  a  manner  as  I  have  before  re- 
lated.  This  consideration  did  not  a  little  dis- 
turb the  two  interred  lovers.  At  length  Helim 
bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of  the  full 
HkMn  of  the^month  Tizpa  was  near  at  hand. 
Now  ii  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Per- 
tlans,  that  the  pouls  of  those  of  the  royal  family, 
who  are  in  a  state  of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full 
moon  afler  their  decease,  pass  through  the  east- 

•  era  gate  of  the  Black  Palace,  which  is  therefore 
called  the  gate  of  Paradise,  in  order  to  take 
their  flight  for  that  happy  place.  Helim,  there- 
fore, having  made  due  preparation  for  this  night, 
dreued  each  of  the  lovers  in  a  robe  of  azure 
silk,  wrought  in  the  finest  looms  of  Persia,  with 
a  long  train  of  linen  whiter  than  snow,  that 
floated  on  the  ground  behind  them.  Upon  Ab- 
dallah's  head  he  Ritcd  a  wreath  of  the  greenest 
myrtle,  and  on  Bolsora's  a  garland  of  the  fresh- 
est roses.  Their  garments  were  scented  with 
the  richest  perfumes  of  Arabia.  Having  thus 
prepared  every  ^hing,  the  full  moon  was  no 
sooner  up,  and  shining  in  all  its  brightness,  but 
he  privately  opened,  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and 
shut  it  afler  t^e  same  manner  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  through  it  The  band  of  ncgroc# 
who  were  posted  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  gate,  seeing  two  such  bea^ful  apparitions, 
that  showed  themselves  to  advantage  bjy  the 


light  of  tlMhfull  moon,  and  being  ravished  with 
the  odour  that  flowed  from  their  garments,  im- 
mediately concluded  them  to  be  the  ghosts  of 
the  two  persons  lately  deceased.  They  fell  npon 
their  faces  as  they  passed  through  the  midst  of 
them,  and  continued  prostrate  on  the  earth  nn- 
til  such  time  as  they  were  out  of  sight    They 
reported  the  next  day  what  tlicy  had  seen ;  bat 
this  was  looked  upon  by  the  king  himself  and 
most  others,  as  the  compliment  that  was  usoally 
paid  to  any  of  the  deceased  of  his  family.    He- 
lim had  placed  two  of  his  own  mules  at  about  a 
mile*s  distance  from  the  Block  Temple,  on  the 
spot  which  they  had  agreed  upon  for  their  rcD. 
dezvoos.    Here   he  met  them,  and  condacted 
them  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  which  was  si- 
tuated on  mount  Khacan.     The  air  of  this 
mountain  was  so  very  healthful,  that  Helim  had 
formerly  transported  the  king  thither,  in  order 
to  recover  him  out  of  a  long  fit  of  sidums ; 
which  succeeded  so  well  that  the  king, made 
him  a  present  of  the  whole  nioontain,  with  a 
beautiful  house  and  gardens  that  were  on  tbs 
top  of  it  In  this  retirement  lived  Abdallah  and 
Balsora.    They  were  both  so  fraught  with  aU 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  posiiesscd  with  to  eoai- 
stant  and  mutual  a  passion  for  each  other,  tlat 
their  solitude  never  lay  heavy  on  them.    AUsl- 
loh  applied  himself  to  those  arts  which  wen 
agreeable  to  his  manner  of  hving,  and  the  situ- 
ation  of  the  place;  insomuch  that  in  a  few  years 
he  converted  the  whole  mountain  into  a  kind 
of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it  with 
plantations  or  spots  of  flowers.    Helim  was  too 
good  a  father  to  let  him  want  any  thing  that 
might  conduce  to  make  his  retirement  pleasant 
In  about  ten  years  afler  their  abode  in  this 
place,  the  old  king  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ibrahim,  who,  upon  the  suppowd  cteatk 
of  his  brother,  had  been  called  to  court,  and  en- 
tertained there  as  heir  to  the  Persian  empire. 
Though  he  was  some  years  inconsolable  for  tbs 
death  of  his  brother,  Helim  durst  not  trost  him 
with  the  secret,  which  he  knew  would  have  &tal 
consequences,  should  it  by  any  means  cctne  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  old  king.     Ibrahim  was 
no  sooner  mounted  to  the  tmono,  but  Helim 
sought  afler  a  proper  opportunity  of  making  a 
discovery  to  him,  which  he  knew  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  so  good-natured  and  generous  a 
prince.  It  so  happened,  tliat  before  Helim  fixind 
such  an  opportunity  as  he  desired,  the  new  king 
Ibrahim,  having  been  separated  fVom  his  com- 
pany in  a  chase,  and  almost  fainting  with  heat 
and  thirst,  saw  himself  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Khacan.    He  immediately  ascended  tht  hiU, 
and  coming  to  Helim^s  house,  demanded  some 
refreshments.    Helim  was  very  luckily  there  at 
that  time ;  and  afler  having  set  before  the  king 
the  choicest  of  wines  and  fruits,  finding  him 
wonderfully  pleased  with  so  seasonable  a  treat, 
told  him  that  the  best  part  of  his  entertsinmeot 
was  to  come.    Upon  which  he  opened  to  him  tht 
whole  history  of  what  had  passed.  The  king  wu 
at  once  astonished  and  transported  at  so  strange  a 
relation,  and  seeing  his  brother  enter  the  romo 
with  Balsora  in  his  hand,  he  leaped  off  from  tbs 
sofa  on  which  he  sat,  and  cried  out,  *  It  is  be ! 
it  is  my  Abdallah  !*    Having  said  this,  he  fell 
upon  lus  neck,  and  wept  The  whole  cunpany. 
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Ibr  9amo  dme,  remained  sUent  and  shedding 
tears  of  joy.    The  king  at  length,  having  kindly 
reproached  Helim  for  depriving  him  00  long  of 
such  a  brother,  embraced  Balsora  with  the  great. 
eat  tenderness,  and  told  her  that  she  should  now 
be  a  queen  indeed,  for  that  he  would  immediately 
make  his  brother  king  of  all  the  conquered  na- 
tions on  the  other  side  the  Tigris.    He  easily 
discovered  in  the  eyes  of  our  two  lovers,  that, 
instead  of  being  transported  with  the  offer,  they 
preierred  their  present  retirement  to  empire. 
At  their  request,  therefore,  he  changed  his  in- 
tentioDs,  and  made  them  a  present  of  all  the 
open  country  as  far  as  thev  could  see  from  the 
top  of  noount.  Khacan.    Abdallah  continuing  to 
extend  his  .former  improvements,  beautified  this 
whole  prospect  with  groves  and  fountains,  gar. 
dens  and  seats  of  pleasure,  untU  it  became  the 
most  delicious  spot  of  ground  within  the  em. 
pire,  and  is  therefore  called  the  garden  of  Per. 
sia.    This  caliph,  Ibrahim,  after  a  long  and 
happy  reign,  died  without  children,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Abdallah,  a  son  of  Abdallah  and 
Balsora.    This  was  that  king  Abdallah,  who 
afterwards  fixed  the  imperial  residence  upon 
mqunt  Khacan,  which  continues  at  this  time  to 
be  the  favourite  palace  of  the  Persian  empire. 


No.  168.]    Wednesday,  Septenther  33, 1713. 
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ITtfr.  Lib.  3.  Ep.i.283. 
The  same  sal^eGts  we  repeat. 

*  Sir, — I  observe  that  many  of  your  late  pa- 
pers have  represented  to  us  the  characters  of 
accomplished  women ;  but  among  all  of  them  I 
do  not  find  a  quotation  which  I  expected  to  have 
seen  in. your  works ;  I  meah  the  character  of 
the  mistress  of  aji»raily  as  it  is  drawn  out  at 
length  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  For  my  part, 
considering  it  only  as  a  human  composition,  I 
do  not  thmk  that  there  is  any  character  in 
Theophrastus,  which  has  so  many  beautiful 
particulars  in  it,  and  which  is  drawn  with 
such  elegance  of  thought  and  phrase.  I  won- 
der that  it  is  not  written  in  letters  of  gold  in 
the  great  hall  of  every  country  gentleman. 

**  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?  for  her 
price  is  far  above  rubies. 

"  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 

**  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  <  evil  all  the 
days  of  her  life. 

"She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands. 

**  She  is  like  the  merchants*  ships,  she  bring- 
eth  her  food  from  afar. 

**  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and 
giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  piorUon  to 
her  maidens. 

**  She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it ; 
with  the  fhiit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vine- 
yard. 

**She  girdeth  her  loina  with  strength,  and 
streogtheneth  her  arms. 

**^e  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is 
good;  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night* 
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**She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  di#taff. 

"  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ; 
yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

"  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  house, 
hold,  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with 
scarlet. 

**  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry, 
her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 

**  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when 
he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land. 

"  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  an^ 
delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant 

**  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing,  and 
she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 

**  She  openetii  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

*'  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house, 
hofi],  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

**  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  hot  blessed ; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 

**  Many  daughter^  have  done  virtuously,  but 
thou  excellest  them  all. 

**  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain,  but 
a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be 
praised. 

**  Give  her  of  the  fruit  qf  her  hands,  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.** 

*  Your  humble  servant* 


'  Sir, — I  ventured  to  your  lion  with  the  follow, 
ing  lines,  upon  an  assurance,  that  if  you  thought 
thefh  not  proper  food  for  your  beast,  you  would 
at  least  permit  him  to  tear  th^. 

'FROM  AffACRSON. 

*  Best  and  happiest  artisan, 

Best  of  painters,  if  you  can 

With  your  luany-colosied  art 

Paint  the  mistress  of  my  heart ; 

Describe  the  chafnts  you  bear  from  me, 

(Her  charms  you  could  not  paint  and  see) 

And  make  the  absent  nyoiph  appear 

As  if  her  lovely  self  was  liere. 

First  draw  tier  easy-flowing  hair 

As  soft  and  black  as  she  is  fair : 

And,  if  your  art  can  rise  so  high,  # 

Let  breathing  odours  round  her  ny : 

Beneath  the  shade  of  flow^ing  jet 

The  iv'ry  forehead  smoothly  set. 

With  eare  the  sable  brows  eitend. 

And  in  two  arches  nicely  bend ; 

That  the  fair  space  which  lies  between 

The  melting  shade  may  searoe  be  seen. 

The  eye  must  be  uncommon  fire ; 

Sparkle,  languish,  and  desire : 

The  flames  unseen  must  yet  be  felt; 

Like  Pallas  kill,  like  Venus  melt. 

The  rosy  cheeks  must  seem  to  glow 

Amidst  the  white  of  new  fUrn  suow. 

Let  her  lips  persuasion  wear, 

In  silence  elegantly  fair ; 

As  if  the  blushing  rivals  strove, 

Breathing  and  inviting  love. 

Below  her  chin  be  sure  to  deck 

With  ev'ry  grace  her  polished  neek ; 

While  all  tbars  pretty,  soft,  and  sweet  . 

In  the  swelling  bosom  meet. 

The  rest  in  purple  garments  veil ; 

Her  body,  not  her  shape  coneeal : 

Eaough'tbe  lovely  work  is  done, 

TliB  breathing  paint  will  apeak  anon, 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant* 
I 

*  Mr.  Ironside, — ^The  letter  which  I  sent  you 
some  time  ago,  and  was  subscribed  English 
Tory,  hf|p  made,  as  you  must  have  observed,  a 
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▼ery  great  bas^e  in  town.  There  are  come  oat 
against  me  two  pamphlets  and  two  Examiners  ; 
but  there  are  printed  on  my  side  a  letter  to  the 
Guardian  about  Dunkirk,  and  a  pamphlet  called, 
Dunkirk  or  Dover.  I  am  no  proper  judge  who 
has  tlie  better  of  the  argument,  the  Examiner 
or  myself:  but  I  am  sure  my  seconds  are  better 
than  his;  I  have  addressed  a  defence  against 
the  ill  treatment  I  have  received  ibr  my  letter 
(which  ou^ht  to  have  made  every  man  m  Eng. 
land  my  friend)  to  the  bailiff  of  Stockbridge, 
because,  as  the  world  goes,  I  am  to  think  my- 
self very  much  obliged  to  that  honest  man,  and 
esteem  him  my  patron,  who  allowed  that  fifty 
was  a  greater  number  than  one-and-twenty,  and 
returned  me  accordingly  to  serve  for  that  bo- 
rough. 

*  There  are  very  many  scurnlous  things  s|id 
against  me,  but  I  have  turned  them  to  my  ad- 
vantage, by  quoting  them  at  large,  and  by  that 
meatis  swelling  the  volume  to  a  shilling  price. 
If  J.  may  be  so  free  with  myself,  I  might  put 
yok  in  mind,  upon  this  occasion,  of  one  of  those 
animals  which  are  famous  for  their  love  of  man- 
kind, that,  when  a  bone  is  thrown  at  them,  fall 
to  eating  it,  instead  of  flying  at  the  person  who 
threw  it  Please  to  read  the  account  of  the 
channel,  by  the  map  at  WilPs,  and  you  will  find 
what  I  represent  concerning  the  importance  of 
Dunkirk,  as  to  its  situation,  very  just  I  am, 
sir,  very  oflen  your  great  admirer, 

•RICHARD  STEELE.' 
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And  bade  him  lifl  to^aven  his  wond'ring  eyes. 

4[\  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is  cheered, 
and  I  feci  that  exaltation  of  spirits  which  re- 
suits  from  light  and  warmth,  joined  with  a 
beautiful  prospect  of  nature ;  I  regard  myself 
a|  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  ttie  sun,  moon, 
■nd  start,  the  fruits  also,  and  vegetables  of  the 
earth,  perpetually  changing  their  positions,  or 
their  aspects,  exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment 
to  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

'Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the 
paifited  bow,  apd  the  glaring  comets,  are  deco. 
rations  of  this  mighty  theatre.  And  the  sable 
hemisphere  studded  with  spangles,  the  blue 
vault  at  noon,  the  glorious  gildings  and  rich 
colours  in  the  i  horizon,  I  look  on  as  so  many 
successive  scenes. 

When  I  consider  things  in  this  light,  me- 
tliinks  it  is  a  sort  of  impiety  to  have  no  attention 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be  regardless  of  those 
phenomena  that  are  placed  within  our  view,  on 
purpose  to  entcrttiin  our  faculties,  and  display 
tlie  wisdom  and  power  of  their  Creator,  is  an 
afiront  to  Providence  of  the  same  kind,  (I  hope 
it  is  not  impious  to  make  such  a  simile)  as  it, 
would  be  to  a  good  poet,  to  fit  out  his  play  with- 
out minding  tlio  plot  or  beauties  of  it 

And  yet  now  few  are  there  who  attend  to  the 
drama  of  nature,  its  artificial  structure,,  and 


those  admirable  machined,  whereby  the  paasiona 
of  a  philosopher  are  gratefully  agitated,  and  bis 
soul  affected  with  the  sweet  emotions  of  joy  and 
surprise ! 

.  How  many  fox-hnnters  and  rural  squires  are 
to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  ignorant 
that  they  have  all  this  while  lived  on  a  planet ; 
that  the  sun  is  several  thousand  times  bigger 
than  the  earth  ;  and  that  there  arc  other  worlds 
within  our  view  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
I. our  own!  *Ay,  buV  says  some  illiterate  fel. 
low,  *  I  enjoy  the  world,  and  leave  others  to  con- 
template it'  Yes,  you  eat  and  drink,  and  ran 
about  upon  it,  that  is,  you  enjoy  it  as  a  brnte; 
but  to  enjoy  it  as  a  rational  being,  is  to  know  it, 
to  be  sensible  of  its  greatness  and  beauty,  to  bo 
dehghted  with  its  harmony,  and  by  these  reflec. 
tions  to  obtain  just  sentiments  of  the  Almighty 
mind  that  framed  it 

The  man  who,  unembarrassed  with  vnlgar 
cares,  leisurely  attends  to  the  flux  of  things  In 
heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  oltserves  tbo 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  hath  secnrtd 
to  himself  an  easy  and  convenient  seat,  where 
he  beholds  with  pleasure  all  tliat  passes  on  the 
stage  of  nature,  while  those  about  him  are,  some 
fast  asleep,  and  others  struggling  for  the  higbett 
places,  or  turning  their  eyes  from  the  entertain- 
ment prepared  by  Providence,  to  play  at  posh- 
pin  with  one  anotlier. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the  worM, 
the  glorious  lights  that  are  hung  on  high,  the 
meteors  in  the  middle  region,  the  various  livery 
of  the  earth,  and  the  profusion  of  good  thin^  . 
that  distinguish  the  seasons,  yield  a  prospect 
which   iannihilates  all  human  grandeur.    Bat 
when  we  have  'seen   frequent  returns  of  tbe 
same  things,  when  we  have  oflen  viewed  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  in  all  tlieir  various  array, 
our  attention  flags,  ^d  our  admiration  ceases. 
All  the  art  and  magniflcence  in  nature  coold 
not  make  us  pleased  with  iA  same  entertaix^ 
ment,  presented  a  hundred  years  successively 
•  to  our  view. 
•  I  am  led  into  this  way  of  thinking  by  a  ques. 
tion  started  the  other  night,  viz :  Whether  it 
were  possible  that  a  man  should  be  weary  of  a 
fortunate  and  healthy  course  of  life  ?  My  opinion 
was,  that  the  bare  repetition  of  the  same  objects, 
abstracted  from  all  other  inconvenicncies,  wts 
suflicient  to  create  in  our  minds  a  distaste  of 
the  world ;  and  that  the  abliorronce  old  men 
have  of  death,  proceeds  rather  from  a  distrait 
of  what  may  follow,  tlion  from  the  prospect  of 
losing  any   present  enjoyments.     For  (as  an 
ancient  author  somewhere  expresses  it)  when 
a  man  has  seen  the  vicissitudes  of  night  and 
day,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn, 
the  returning  faces  of  the  several  parts  of  na. 
ture,  what  is  tliere  further  to  detain  his  fancy 
here  below  ? 

The  8f)cctacle  indeed  is  glorious,  and  may 
bear  viewing  several  times.  Bu^  in  a  very  few 
scenes  of  revolving  years,  we  feci  a  satiety  of 
the  same  images :  uie  mind  grows  impatient  to 
see  the  curtain  drawn,  and  behold  new  scenes 
disclosed;  and  the  imagination  is  in  this  life, 
filled  with  a  confused  idea  of  the  next 

Death,  considered  in  this  light,  is  no  more 
than  passing  from  one  entertainment  to  anoCbet. 
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If  tlw  present  objects  are  grown  tiresome  ad 
distasteful,  it  is  in  order  to  prepare  our  minds 
for  'a  more  exquisite  relish  of  those  whicli  are 
fresh  and  new.  If  the  ^ood  thin£[8  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  are  transient,  they  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  those  which  the  inexhaustible  power 
of  the  Deity  will  supply  to  eternal  ag'es.  If  the 
pleasures  of  our  present  state  are  blended  with 
pain  and  uneasiness,  our  future  will  consist  of 
sincere  unmixed  delights.  Blessed  hope!  the 
thought  whereof  turns  the  very  imperfections 
of  our  nature  into  occasions  of  comfort  and  joy. 

fiat  what  consolation  is  led  to  the  man  who 
hath  no  hope  or  prodpect  of  these  things  ?  View 
bim  in  that  part  of  life,  when  the  natural  decay 
of  his  faculties  concurs  with  the  frequency  of 
the  same  objects  to  make  him  weary  of  this 
world,  when  like  a  man  who  hangs  upon  a  pre- 
cipice, his  present  situation  is  uneasy,  and  the 
moment  that  h^  quits  his  hold,  he  is  sure  of 
sinking  into  hell  or  annihilation. 

There  is  not  any  character  so  hateful  as  his 
who  invents  racks  and  tortures  for  mankind. 
The  free-thinkers  make  it  their  business  to  in- 
troduce doubts,  perplexities,  and  despair,  into 
the  minds  of  men,  and,  according  to  tiie  poet^s 
rule,  are  most  justly  punished  by  their  own 
schemes. 


No.  170.]  Friday,  September  25, 1713. 

•    ^Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes. 

yirfr.  iGn.  M.  49. 

I  fear  yout  Greeks,  with  presents  in  tbeir  hands. 

\Lond6n,  Sept.  S3. 

*  AfosT  TKNERABLE  NssTOR, — ^Tho  plan  laid 
down  in  your  first  paper  gives  me  a  title  and 
authority  to  apply  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  trad- 
ing  world.  According  to  the  general  scheme 
you  proposed  in  jrour  said  first  paper,  you  have 
not  professed  only  to  entertain  men  of  wit  and 
polite  taste,  but  also  to  be  useful  to  the  trader 
and  the  artifioerk  You  cannot  do  your  country 
greater  service  than  by  informing  all  ranks  of 
men  amongst  us,  that  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
them  all  is  the  merchant  The  merchant  ad- 
▼ances  the  gentleman's  rent,  gives  the  artificer 
food,  and  supplies  the  courtier*s  luxury.  But 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  neither  you,  nor  all 
your  clan  of  wits,  can  put  together  so  useful  and 
con)modiou8  a  treatise  for  Uie  welfare  of  your 
fellow-subjects  as  that  which  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  the  city  has  lately  written.  It  is  called, 
Greneral  Maxims  of  Trade,  particularly  applied 
to  the  Commerce  between  Great-Britain  and 
France.  I  have  made  an  extract  of  it,  so  as  to 
bring  it  within  tlie  compass  of  your  paper,  which 
take  as  follows : 

1 1.  That  trade  which  exports  manufactures 
made  of  the  product  of  the  country,  is  undoubt. 
edly  good:  such  as  the  sending  abroad  our 
Yorkshire  cloth,  Colchester  baize,  Exeter  serges, 
Norwich  stuffs,  &c. ;  which  being  made  purely 
of  British  wool,  as  much  as  those  exports  amount 
to,  to  much  is  the  clear  gain  of  the  nation. 

*  II.  That  trade  which  helps  off  the  oonsump- 
ti<Mi  of  our  superfluities,  is  also  visibly  advan- 
tageous ;  as  the  exporting  of  alum,  copperas,  lea- 


ther, tin,  lead,  ooals,  d&e.  So  much  as  the  ex- 
ported superfluities  amount  unto,  so  much  also 
is  tlie  clear  national  profit* 

*  III.  The  importing  of  foreign  materials  to 
be  manufactured  at  home,  especially  when  the 
goods,  afler  they  are  manufactured,  are  mostly 
sent  abroad,  is  also,  without  dispute,  very  bene- 
ficial; as  for  instance,  Spanish  wool,  which  for 
that  reason  is  exempted  from. paying  any  duties. 

*  IV.  The  importation  of  foreign  materials,  to 
be  manufactured  here,  although  the  manufac- 
tured goods  are  chiefly  consumed  by  us,  may 
be  also  beneficial ;  especially  when  the  said  ma- 
terials are  procured  in  exchange  for  our  com- 
modities ;  as  raw  silk,  grogrun-yarn,  and  other 
goods  brought  from  Turkey. 

*  V.  Foreign  materials,  wrought  up  here  into 
such  goods  as  would  otlierwise  be  imported  rea- 
dy manufactured,  is  a  means  of  saving  money 
to  the  nation :  such  is  the  importation  of  hemp, 
flax,  and  rav^silk;  it  is  therefore  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  these  eommqdities  are  not  exempt  from 
all  duties,  as  well  as  Spanish  wool. 

*  VI.  A  trade  may  be  called  good  which  ex- 
•hanges  manufactures  for  manufactures,  and 
commodities  for  comnKxiitics.  Germany  takes 
as  much  in  value  of  our  woollen  and  other  goods, 
as  we  do  of  their  linen  :  by  this  means  numbers 
of  people  are  employed  on  both  sides,  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

*  VI L  An  importation  of  commodities,  bought 
partly  for  money  and  partly  for  goods^  may  be 
of  national  advantage ;  if  the  greatest  part  of 
the  commodities  thus  imported  are  again  ex- 
ported, as  ii>  the  case  of  East  India  goods,  and 
generally  all  Imports  of  goods  which  are  re- 
expbrted,  are  beneficial  to  a  nation. 

*  VIU.  The  carrying  of  goods  from  one  fo- 
reign country  toanother,  is  a  profitable  article 
in  trade.  Our  ships  ar<voflen  thus  employed 
between  Portugal,  4taly,  and  the  XiCvant,  and 
sometimes  in  the  East  Indies.  > 

*  IX.  When  there  is  a  necessity  to  import 
goods  which  a  nation  cannot  'be  without,  al- 
though such  goods  are  chiefly  purchased  with 
money,  it  cannot  be  accounted  a  bad  trade,  as 
our  trade  to  Norway  and  other  parts,  from 
whence  are  imported  naval  stores,  and  materi- 
als for  building. 

*  But  a. trade  is  disadvantageous  to  a  nation  * 
'  1.  Which  brings  in  things  of  mere  luxury 

and  pleasure,  which  are  entirely,  or  for  the  most 
part,  consumed  among  us ;  and  such  I  reckon 
the  wine  trade  to  be,  especially  when  the  wine 
is  purchased  with  money,  and  not  ia  exchange 
for  our  commodities. 

*  2.  Much  worse  is  that  trade  which  brings  in 
a  commodity  that  is  not  only  consumed  amongst 
us,  but  hinders  the  consumption  of  the  like  quan- 
tity of  ours.  As  is  the  importation  of  brandy, 
which  hinders  the  spending  of  our  extracts  of 
malt  and  molasses;  therefore  very  prudently 
charged  with  excessive  duties. 

*  3.  That  trade  is.eminently  bad,  which  sup- 
plies the  same  goods  as  we  manufacture  our- 
selves, especially  if  we  can  make  enough  for 
our  consumption:  and  I  take  this  to  bo  the  case 
of  the  silk  manufacture ;  which,  with  great  la- 
bour and  industry,  is  brought  to  perfectidn  in 
London,  Canterbury,  and  other  pUces 
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*•  4.  TIm)  importation  upon  easy  tenns  of  rach 
manufactures  as  are  already  introduced  in  a 
country,  must  be  of  bad  consequence,  and  check 
their  progress ;  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  of  the  linen  and  paper  manufactures  in 
Great  Britain,  (which  are  of  late  very  much  im- 
proved) if  those  commodities  were  suffered  to 
he  brought  in  without  paying  very  high  duties. 

*  Let  us  now  judge  of  our  trade  wiUi  France 
by  the  foregoing  maxims. 

*■  I.  The  exportation  of  our  woollen  goods  to 
France,  is  so  well  barred  against,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  hope  of  reaping  any  benefit  by  this 
article.  They  have  their  work  done  for  half  the 
price  we  pay  for  ours.  And  since  they  send 
great  quantities  of  woollen  goods  to  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  the  Rhine,  and  other  places, 
although  they  pay  a  duty  upon  exportation,  it 
is  a  demonstration,  that  they  have  more  than  is 
sufl^cient  for  their  own  wear,  and  consequently 
no  great  occasion  for  any  of  ours.'  The  French 
cannot  but  be  so  sensible  of  the  advantage  they 
have  over  us  in  point  of  cheapness,  that  I  do  not 
doubt  they  will  give  us  leave  to  import  into 
France  not  only  woollen  goods,  but  all  other 
commodities  whatsoever,  upon  very  easy  duties, 
provided  we  permit  them  to  import  into  Great 
Britain  wines,  brandies,  silk,  linen,  and  paper, 
upon  paying  the  same  duties  as  others  do.  And 
when  that  is  done,  you  will  send  little  pore  to 
France  than  now  you  do,  and  they  will  import 
into  Great  Britain  ten  times  more  than  now  they ' 
can. 

*  II.  As  to  our  superfluities,  it  must  be  owned 
the  French  have  occasion  for  some  of  them,  as 
lead,  tin,  leather,  copperas,  coals,  alum,  and  se- 
veral other  things  of  small  value,  as  also  tome 
few  of  our  plantction  commodities ;  but  these 
goods  they  will  have  whether  we  take  any  of 
theirs  or  no,  because  they  want  them.  All  these 
commodities  together,  tnit'the  French  want 
ftom  us,  may  amount  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  yearly. 

*  in.  As  to  materials ;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  sort  useful  to  us  that  ever  was  imported 
from  France  into  England.  They  have  indeed 
hemp,  flax,  and  wool  in  abundance,  and  some 
raw  silk ;  but  they  are  too  wise  to  let  us  have 
any,  especially  as  long  as  they  entertain  any 
hopes  we  shall  be  so  self-denying,  as  to  take 
those  materials  from  them  after  they  are  manu- 
factured. 

*  ly.  Exchanging  cpmmodities  for  commodi- 
ties (if  for  the  Tike  value  on  both  sides)  might 
be  beneficial ;  but  it  is  far  fVom  being  the  case 
between  us  and  France.  Our  ships  went  con- 
stantly in  ballast  (except  now  and  then  some 
lead)  to  St.  Malo,  Morlaix,  Nantes,  Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  Sec  and  ever  came  back 
full  of  linen,  wines,  brandy,  and  paper ;  and  if 
it  was  so  before  the  revolution,  when*  one  of  our 
pounds  sterling  cost  the  French  but  thirteen  li- 
vres,  what  are  they  like  to  take  from  us  (except 
what  they  of  necessity  want)  now  that  for  each 
pound  sterling  they  must  pay  us  twenty  livres, 
which  enhances  the  price  of  all  British  commo- 
dities to  the  French  above  fifty  per  cent 

*  V.  Goods  imported  to  be  re-exported,  is  cer- 
taihly  a  national  advantage;  but  few  or  no 
French  goods  are  ever  exported  from  Great 


Britain,  except  to  our  pbntfttkms,  bat  all  ara 
consumed  at  home ;  therefore  no  benefit  can  be 
reaped  this  way  by  the  French  trade. 

'  VI.  Letting  ships  to  freight  cannot  bat  ba 
of  some  profit  to  a  nation ;  but  it  is  vary  ran 
if  the  French  ever  make  use  of  any  other  ahipa 
than  their  own ;  they  victual  and  man  cheaper 
than  we,  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  gat  inak 
them  by  this  article. 

*  VII.  Things  that  are  of  abeolate  necaaaitf 
cannot  be  reckoned  prejudicial  to  a  nation ;  bat 
France  produces  nothing  that  is  necessary,  or 
even  convenient,  or  but  which  we  had  bettar  be 
without,  except  claret 

*  VIII.  If  the  importation  of  commodities  ef 
mere  luxury,  to  be  consumed  amongst  us,  be  a 
sensible  disadvantage,  the  French  trade  in  this 
particular  might  he  highly  pernicious  to  this 
nation ;  for  if  the  duties  on  French  wines  be 
lowered  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  least  wFa 
can  suppose  would  be  imported  into  Ekigtaod 
and  ScoUand  is  eighteen  thonsand  tons  a  year, 
which  being  most  clarets,  at  a  moderate  oooi- 
putation,  would  cost  in  France  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds 

^  IX.  As  to  brandy ;  since  we  have  laid  high 
duties  upon  it,  the  distilling  of  spirits  from  malt 
and  molasses  is  much  improved  and  increased, 
by  means  of  which  a  good  sum  of  money  is 
yearly  saved  to  the  nation ;  for  very  little  braodv 
hath  been  imported  either  from  Italy,  Fortogal, 
or  Spain,  by  reason  that  our  English  spirits  are 
near  as  good  as  those  countries*  brandies:  Bol 
as  French  brandy  is  esteemed,  and  is  indeed 
very  eood,  if  the  extraordinary  duty  on  that  li- 
quor be  taken  off,  there  is  no  doubt  but  great 
quantities  Will  be  imported.  We  will  snppoH 
only  three  thousand  tons  a  year,  which  wiU  east 
Great  Britain  about  seventy  thousand  pounds 
yearly,  and  prejudice  besides  the  extracts  of  oar 
own  malt  spirits. 

\Xm  Linen  is  an  article  of  more  conaequence 
than  many  people  are  aware  of:  Ireland,  Scdt- 
land,  and  several  counties  in  England,  hava 
made  large  steps  towards  tha  iinproveraeot  of 
that  useful  manufacture,  both  in  quantity  and 
quali^;  and  with  good  encouragement  would 
doubtless,  in  a  few  yejirs,  bring  it  to  perfection, 
and  perhaps  make  sufficient  fer  our  own  coa- 
sumption ;  which  brides  employing  great  num- 
bers of  people,  and  improving  many  acres  of 
land,  would  save  us  a  good  sum  of  money,  which 
is  yearly  laid  out  abroad  in  that  commodity. 
As  the  case  stands  at  present,  it  improves  daily ; 
but  if  the  duties  on  French  linen  be  reduced,  it 
is  to  be  feared  it  will  come  over  so  cheap,  thai 
our  looms  must  be  laid  aside,  and  six  or  serca 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  be  sent  over  to 
France  fer  that  commodity. 

*  XI.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  very  near 
akin  to  that  of  linen.  Since  the  high  doties  laid 
on  foreign  paper,  and  that  none  hath  been  im- 
ported from  France,  where  it  is  cheapest,  tbe 
making  of  it  is  idcreased  to  such  a  degree  in 
England,  that  we  import  none  of  the  lower  aoits 
fVom  abroad,  and  make  them  all  ourselves ;  bat 
if  the  French  duties  be  taken  off,  undoubtedly 
most  of  the  mills  which  are  employed  in  the 
making  of  white  paper,  must  leave  off  their 
work,  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  poonds  a 
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year  be  remitted  over  to  Franoe  ^r  that  com- 
uoditT. 

*  XIL  The  last  article  eoooems  the  silk  ma- 
irafactiire»  Since  the  late  French  wars,  it  is  in. 
creased  to  a  mighty  degree.  Spitalfields  alone 
manofactaree  to  the  valae  of  two  millions  a 
jear,  and  were  daily  improving,  till  the  late 
lears  about  lowering  the  Frencb  duties.  What 
pity  that  so  noble  a  manufacture,  so  extensive, 
and  K>  beneficial  to  an  infinite  number  of  people, 
«houI|l  run  the  hazard  of  being  ruined !  It  is 
however  to  be  feared,  that  if  the  French  can  im- 
port  their  wrought  silks  upon  easy  terms,  they 
outdo  us  so  much  in  cheapness  of  labour ;  and 
they  have  Italian  and  Levant  raw  silk  upon  so 
much  easier  terms  than  we,  besides  great  qiian- 
tities  of  their  own  in  Provence,  Langoedoc,  and 
other  provinces,  that  in  all  probability  half  the 
looms  in  Spitalfields  would  be  laid  down,  and 
our  ladies  be  again  clothed  in  French  silks.  The 
lofls  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation  by  so  great 
a  mischief,  cannot  be  valued  at  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

^  To  sum  up  all,  if  we  pay  to  France  yearly. 
For  their  wines  .        .        .        X450,000 

For  their  brandies      .    -•'      -        -        70,000 
For  their  linen  .        .        .  600,000 

For  their  paper  -  .        30,000 

For  their  silks  .        .        .  500,000 


£1,650,000 
^  'And  they  take  fjrom  us  in  lead,'] 
tin,  leather,  alum,  copperas,  cokls,  I     oAAflAn 
liorn,   plates,    &c.  and  jJantation  f    '^^^^ 
gooda  to  the  value  of  J 


•  Great  Britain  loses  by  the  ha-  7  i  ^^n  {u\n 
lance  of  that  trade  yearly  \  1»450.000 

*  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  con- 
•ideration  by,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•GENEROSITY  THRIFT.' 

ADVIRTISEMKNT, 

Far  the  Protection  of  Honour^  TnUhy  Virtue, 
and  Innocence. 

Mr.Jronside  has  ordered  his  amsmiensis  to 
prepare  for  his  perusal  whatever  he  may  have 
gathered,  from  his  table-tftlk,  or  otherwise,  a 
volume  to  be  printed  in  twelves,  called,  The  Art 
of  Defkmatton  discovered.  This  piece  is  to  con> 
sist  of  the  true  characters  of  all  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  Examiner ;  and  afler  such  charac. 
ters,  the  true  and  only  method  of  sullying  them 
set  forth  in  examples  from  the  ingenious  and 
artificial  author,  the  said  Examiner. 

N.  B.  To  this  will  be  added  the  true  charac- 
ters of  persons  he  has  commended,  with  observa- 
tions  to  show,  that  panegjrric  is  not  that  author's 
talent 
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Fiiit  iBta  qnondam  in  hac  repAbllea  virtus,  at  viri 
fbftM  acrioribuB  Buppliciit  dVem  peraiciosam,  quam 
seerbisBimuin  hostem  coeroerent     Cieer.  in  Catalin. 

TbNB  was  onee  that  virtue  in  tjiis  oommonwealth, 
that  a  bod  fellow-citisen  wan  tboufrht  to  deserve  a  te- 
vereK  correction  than  the  bitterest  enerajr. 


I  HAW  received  letters  of  oongratnlation  afld 
thanks  from  several  of  the  most  eminent  chooo- 
late-houaes^d  coffee-houses,  upon  my  late  gal' 
lantry  auk  success  in  opposing  myself  to  the 
Ic^ng  swords.  One  tells  me,  that  whereas  his 
rooms  were  too  little  before,  now  his  customere 
can  saunter  up  and  down  from  corner  to  corner, 
and  table  to  table,  without  any  let  or  molestation. 
I  find  I  have  likewise  cleared  a  great  many  al- 
leys and  by-lanes,  made  the  pubUc  walks  about 
town  more  spacious,  and  all  the  passages  about 
the  court  snd  the  exchange  more  free  and  open. 
Several  of  my  female  wards  have  sent  me  the 
kindest  billets  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  they 
tell  me,  that  I  have  saved  them  some  pounds  in 
the  year,  by  freeing  their  furbelows,  flounces, 
and  hoops,  from  the  annoyance  both  of  hilt  and 
point  A  scout  whom  I  sent  abroad  to  observe 
the  posture,  and  to  pry  in^o  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy,  brings  me  word  that  the  Terri- 
ble dub  is  quite  blown  up,  and  that  I  have  to- 
tally routed  the  men  that  seemed  to  delight  in 
arms.  My  lion,  whose  jaws  are  at  all  hours 
open  to  intelligence,  informs  me,  that  there  are 
a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being ;  but  that 
they  are  to  be  met  with  only  in  gaming-houses, 
and  some  of  the  obscure  retreats  of  lovers  in  and 
about  Drury-lane  and  Govent-garden.  I  am 
highly  delighted  with  an  adventure  that  befell 
my  witty  antagonist,  Tom  Swagger,  captain  of 
the  band  of  long  swords.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune three  days  agp  to  fall  into  coinpany  with 
a  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  who 
taking  Mr.  Swagger  by  his  habit,  and  the  airs 
he  gave  himself,  to  be  one  of  the  profession, 
gave  him  a  fair  invitation  to  Maiy-le-bone,  to 
exercise  at  the  usual  weapons.  The  captain 
thought  this  so  foul  a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman, 
that  he  slunk  away  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  has  never  been  seen  since  at  the  TiH-yard 
coffee-house,  nor  in  any  of  his  usual  haunts. 

As  there  is  nothing  made  in  vain,  and  as 
every  plant  and  every  animal,  though  never  so 
noisome,  has  its  use  in  the  creation ;  so  these 
men  of  terror  may  be  disposed  of|  sq  as  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  polite  world.  It  was  in  this  view, 
that  I  received  a  visit  last  night  from  a  person, 
who  pretends  to  be  employed  here  from  several 
foreign  princes  in  negotiating  matters  of  less 
importance.  He  tells  me,  that  the  continual 
wars  in  Europe  have  in  a  manner  quite  drained 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  of  their  supernume- 
rary subjects,  and  that  he  forestes  there  will  be 
a  great  scarcity  of  them  to  serve  at  the  entrance 
of  courts,  and  the  palaces  of  great  men.  He  ie 
of  opinion  this  want  may  very  seasonably  be 
supplied  out  of  the  ffreat  numbers  of  such  gen- 
tlemen, as  I  have  giren  notice  of  in  my  paper 
of  the  twenty-fiflh  past,  and  that  his  design  is 
in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  town  fills,  to  put  out 
public  advertisements  to  this  effect,  not  ques- 
tioning  but  it  may  turn  to  a  good  account: 
'  That  if  any  person  of  good  stature  and  fierce 
demeanor,  as  well  members  of  the  Terrible 
club,  as  others  of  the  like  exterior  forocity  whose 
ambition  is  to  cock  and  look  big,  withont  ex- 
posing themselves  to  any  bodily  danger,  will 
repair  to  bis  lodgings,  they  shall  (provided  they 
bring  their  swor£  with  them)  be  furnished 
with  shoulder-belts,  broad  hats,  red  feathers, 
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Tall  thilvliig  tnes  eonftsB  the  fhiftAU  mcmld ; 
The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold ; 
Hero  tbe  blue  fig  with  luscious  Juice  o'erilOws, 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  ifiowa : 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  tlM  wetgmy  pear. 
And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  tb«  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  unUught  to  fkil : 
Each  dropping  pear  a  following  pear  supplies, 
On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise ; 
The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow. 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  ordered  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear 
With  all  the  united  labours  of  the  year. 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 
Some  dry  the  black'nihg  clusters  in  the  sun. 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join, 
Tbe  groaning  presses  foam  with  floods  of  w^ine. 
Here  are-the  vines  in  early  flow*r  descry'd, 
Here  nrapesdiscolour'd  on  tbe  suilnylside. 
And  Uiere  in  Autumn's  richest  purple  dy'd. 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs  for  ever  green. 
In  beauteotti  order  terminate  the  scene. 

Two  plenteous  fonntaini  tbe  whole  prospect  crownM ; 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 
Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground : 
While  that  in  pip»s  beneath  the  palace  flows. 
And  thence  its  eurrent  on  the  town  bestows; 
To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  bring. 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked,  that  this 
description  contains  all  the  jastest  rules  and 
provisions  which  can  go  toward  composing  the 
best  gardens.  Its  extent  was  four  acres,  which 
in  those  times  of  shnplicity  was  looked  upon  as 
a  large  one,  even  for  a  prince ;  it  was  inclosed 
all  round  for  defence ;  and  for  convenience  join- 
ed close  to  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

He  mentions  next  the  trees,  which  were  stand- 
ards, and  suffered  to  grow  to  their  full  height 
The  fine  description  of  the  fruits  that  never  fail- 
ed, and  the  eternal  zephyrs,  is  only  a  more  no- 
ble and  poetical  way  of  expressing  the  continual 
succession  of  one  fruit  afler  another,  throughout 
the  year. 

The  vineyard  seems  to  have  been  a  plantation 
distinct  from  the  garden ;  as  also  the  beds  of 
greens  mentioned  afterwards  at  the  extremity 
of  the  inclosure,  in  the  nature  and  usual  place 
of  our  kitchen  gardens. 

The  two  fountains  are  disposed  very  remark- 
ably. They  rose  within  the  inclosure,  and  were 
brought  by  conduits,  or  ducts,  one  of  them  to 
water  all  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  the  other 
underneath  the  palace  into  the  town  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public 

How  contrary  to  this  simplicity  is  the  modern 
practice  of  gardening!  We  seem  to  make  it  our 
study  to  recede  from  nature,  not  only  in  the  va- 
rious tonsure  of  greens  into  the  most  regular 
and  fi)rmal  shapes,  but  even  in  monstrous  at- 
tempts beyond  the  reach  of  the  art  itself  We 
fun  into  sculpture,  and  are  yet  better  pleased  < 
to  have  our  trees  in  the  most  awkward  figures 
of  men  and  anifnals,  than  in  tbe  most  regular 
of  their  own. 

'  Hinc  et  nejcilibns  videas  e  Arondibus  hortoey' 
Implcxos  late  muros,  et  moBnia  circum 
Porrigere,  et  latas  e  ramis  surgere  turres ; 
Deflezam  et  myrtum  in  puppes,  atque  erea  rostra: 
In  buzisque  undare  fretuni,  atque  e  rore  rodentes. 
Parte  alia  (Vondere  suis  tentoria  castrts ; 
Sootaqne  spieulaque  et  Jacuiai^tia  vitria  vallos.* 
Here  interwoven  branches  form  a  wall, 
And#ora  the  living  fence  green  tunets  rise  ; 
There  shipa  of  myrtle  sail  m  seaaof  fox; 
A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  Ine  efe, 
Ajid  loaded  citrons  bearing  ahieJrii  and  spears. 


I  believe  it  is  no  wroog  ob0ervati(m,lhat  per- 
sons  of  genius,  and  those  who  are  most  capable 
of  art,  are  always  most  fond  of  nature :  as  aoch 
are  chiefly  sensible,  that  all  art  consists  in  tbe 
imitation  and  study  of  nature.  On  tbe  contraiy, 
people  of  the  common  level  of  understanding 
are  principally  delighted  with  the. little  niceties 
and  fiuitasticaJ  operations  of  art,  and  constantly 
think  that  finest  which  is  least  naturaL  A  citi- 
zen is  no  sooner  proprietor  of  a  couple  of  jeva, 
but  he  entertains  thoughts  of  erecting  them  into 
giants,  like  those  of  Guildhall  I  know  an  oni- 
nent  cook,  who  beautified  his  country  seat  with 
a  coronation  dinner  in  greens;  where  yon  see 
the  champion  flourishing  on  horseback  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  and  the  queen  in  perpetoal 
youth  at  the  other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  ooontrymei 
of  this  curious  taste,  I  shall  here  pablish  a  ca- 
talogue of  greens  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  emi- 
nent town  gardener,  who  has  lately  applied  Ib 
me  upon  this  head.  He  represents,  tbat  for  the 
advancement  of  a  politer  sort  of  omanient  Is 
the  villas  and  gardens  adjaofit  to  this  great 
city,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  those  phoes 
from  the  mere  barbarous  countries  of  gross  na- 
ture, the  world  stands  much  in  need  of  a  virtu- 
oso gardener  who  has  a  turn  to  sculpture,  and 
is  thereby  capable  of  improving  upon  the  an- 
cients of  his  profession  in  the  imagery  of  ever- 
greens. My  correspondent  is  arrived  to  sadi 
perfection,  that  he  cuts  family  .pieces  of  men, 
women,  or  children.  Any  ladies  that  please  may 
have  their  own  effigies  .in  myrtle,  or  tbeir  hos- 
bands*  in  hornbeam.  He  is  a  puritan  wag,  and 
never  fails  when  he  shows  his  garden,  to  repeat 
that  passage  in  the  Psalms,  *  Thy  wife  shall  be 
as  the  fruitful  vine,  and  thy  children  as  olifc 
branches  round  thy  table.*  I  shall  proceed  to 
his  catalogue,  as  he  sent  it  fiir  my  recommend- 
atioD. 

'  Adam  and  Eve  in  yew ;  Adam  a  little  shat- 
tered by  thtf  fait  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the 
great  storm:  Eve  and  the  serpent  vei^  Ana- 
rishing. 

*  The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finished. 

*  St  George  in  box ;  his  arm  scarce  kmg 
enough,  but  will  be  in  a  condition  to  stick  the 
dragon  by  next  April. 

'  A  gre^n  dragon  of  the  same,  with  a  tail  of 
ground,  ivy  for  the  present 

*  N.  B.  These  two  not  to  be  sold  separately. 

*  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  cypress. 

*  A  laurestine  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  juniper 
hunter  in  berries. 

*  A  pair  of  giants,  stunted,  to  be  said  cbeap. 

*  A  queen  Elizabeth  in  phylyriea,  a  little  in. 
dining  to  the  green-sickness,  but  of  fuU  growth. 

'  Another  queen  Elizabeth  in  myrtle,  which 
was  very  forward,  bvt  miscarried  by  being  too 
near  a  savine. 

*  An  old  maid  of  hbnour  in  wormwood. 

*  A  topping  Bon  Jonson  in  laurel 

*  Divers  eminent  npodem  poets  in  bays,  same- 
what  blighted,  b^be  disposed  of)  a  peAnyworth. 

'  A  quickset  hog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine,  by 
its  being  forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

'  A  lavender  pig,  with  sage  growing  in  his 
belly. 
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•  Noth'i  ark  in  hollj,  0tuidin^  on  the  moont; 
the  ribe  a  tittle  damaffecf  fer  want  of  water. 

*  A  pair  of  maidenne»de  in  6r,  in  great  fbr- 
wardneaik* 


No.  174.]  Wednuday,  Septeniber  30, 1713. 

Salve  Peonia  largritor  nobilii  unde. 

Salve  Dardanii  gloria  ma^^na  soli  : 
Publica  morbonim  rcquiei.  commune  medentum 

AiuiliiUD,  pncBeni  numen,  inempta  lalua. 

Gaud. 

Hall,  (rreatrat  food  Dardanian  flelds  bratow, 
At  whow  command  Piponian  waU>r9  flow, 
Unpurchased  h(>althl  that  dost  thy  aid  impart 
Both  to  the  patient,  and  the  doctor'i  art  I 

In  public  assemblies  there  are  generaUy  some 
envious  splenetic  people,  who  having  no  merit 
to  procure  respect,  are  ever  finding  fault  with 
those  who  distinguish  themselves.  This  happens 
more  frequently  at  those  places,  where  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  calls  persons  of  both  sexes  to- 
gether for  their  health.  I  have  had  reams  of 
letters  from  Bath,  Epsom,  Tunbridge,  and  St 
Wenefrede^s  well;  wherein  I  could  observe  that 
a  concern  for  honour  and  virtue,  proceeded  from 
the  want  of  health,  beauty,  or  fine*  petticoats. 
A  lady  who  subscribes  herself  Eudosia,  writes 
a  bitter  invective  against  Chloe,  the  celebrated' 
dancer ;  but  I  have  learned,  that  she  herself  is 
lame  of  the  rheumatism.  Another,  who  hath 
been  a  prude  ever  since  she  had  the  small-pox, 
is  very  bitter  against  the  coquettes  and  their  in- 
decent  airs ;  and  a  sharp  wit  hath  sent  me  a 
keen  epigram  against  the  gamesters ;  but  I  took 
notice,  that  it  was  not  written  upon  gilt  paper. 

Having  had  several  strange  pieces  of  intelli. 
Ifence  from  the  Bath ;  as,  that  more  constitu- 
ttj^ne  were  weakened  there' than  repaired ;  that 
the  phvsicians  were  not  more  busy  in  d^Mlpy. 
ing  old  bodies,  than  the  young  fellows  in  pro- 
ducing new  ones ;  with  several  other  common- 
place strokes  of  railleiy  ;  I  resolved  te  look  upon 
the  company  there,  as  I  reftrned  lately  out  of 
the  country.  It  waa  a  great  jest  to  see  such  a 
grave  ancient  person  as  I  aip,  in  an  embroider- 
ed cap  and  brocade  night-gown.  But,  besides 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  custom,  by 
these  means  I  passed  undiscovered,  and  had  a 
pleasure  I  much  covet,  of  being  alone  in  a 
crowd.  It  was  no  iitUe  satisfaction  to  me, 
to  view  the  mixed  mass  of  all  ^^ea  and  dig- 
nities  upon  a  level,  partaking  of  the  same  bene. 
fits  of  nature,  and  mingling  in  the  same  diver- 
sions. I  sometimes  entertained  myself  by  ob- 
serving what  a  large  quantity  of  ground  was 
hid  under  spreading  petticoats ;  and  what  little 
patches  of  earth  were  covered  by  creatures  with 
wigs  and  KaU,  in  comparison  to  thof«e  spaces 
that  were  distinguished  by  flounces,  fringes,  and 
ibrbclows.  From  the  earth  my  fancy  was  di- 
verted to  the  water,  where  the  distinctions  of 
sex  and  condition  are  concealed ;  and  where  the 
mixture  of  men  and  womea  {^atb  given  occasion 
to  some  prraons  of  light  imaginations,  to  com- 
pare the  Bath  to  Uic  fountain  of  Salmacis,  which 
liad  the  virtue  of  joining  the  two  sexes  into  one 
person  ;  or  to  the  stream  wherein  Diana  Washed 
nerself  wlien  she  bestowed  horns  on  Actson  ; 
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but  by  one  of  a  serioas  torn,  these  healthful 
'springs  may  rather  be  likened  to  the  Stygian 
waters,  which  made  the  body  invulnerable ;  or 
to  the  river  of  Lethe,  one  draught  of  which 
washed  away  all  pain  and  anguish  m  a  moment 

As  I  have  taken  upon  me  a  namd  irbich  ought 
to  abound  in  humanity,  I  shall  make  it  my  bu. 
siness,  in  this  paper,  to  cool  and  assuage  those 
malignaht  humours  of  scandal  which  run 
throughout  the  body  of  men  and  women  there 
assembled ;  and  afler  the  manner  of  those  fa- 
mous waters,  I  will  endeavour  to  wipe  away  all 
foul  aspersions,  to  restore  bloom  and  vigour  to 
decayed  reputations,  and  set  injured  characters 
upon  their  legs  again.  I  shall  herein  regulate 
myself  by  the  example  of  that  good  man,  who 
used  to  talk  with  charity  of  the  greatest  villains ; 
nor  was  ever  heard  to  speak  with  rigour  of  any 
one,  until  he  affirmed  with  aeverity  that  Nero 
a^a  wag. 

having  thus  prepared  thee,  gentle  reader,  I 
9h«U  not  scruple  to  entertain  tl^  with  a  pane- 
gyric  upon  the  gamesters.  I  have  indeed  spoken 
incautiously  heretoft>re  of  that  class  of  men ;  but 
I  should  forfeit  all  titles  to  modesty,  should  I 
any  longer  oppose  the  common  sense  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  the  kingdom.  Were  we 
to  treat  all  those  with  contempt,  who  are  the 
favourites  of  blind  chance,  few  levees  would  be 
crowded.  It  is  not  the  height  of  sphere  in 
which  a  man  moves,  but  the  manner  m  which 
he  acts,  that  makes  him  truly  valuable.  When 
therefore  1  see  a  gentleman  lose  his  money  with 
serenity,  I  recognize  in  him  all  the  great  quali- 
ties of  a  philosopher. 

If  he  storms,  and  invokes  the  gods,  I  lament 
that  he  is  not  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
The  great  gravity  of  the  countenances  round 
Harrison^s  table,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  council 
board ;  and  the  indefatigable  application  of  the 
several  combatants  furnishes  me  with  an  unan- 
swerable reply  to  those  gloomy  mortals,  who 
censure  this  as  an  idle  life.  In  short,  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  gentlemen  should  be  hin- 
dered from  raising  a  fbrUue  by  those  means, 
which  at  the  same  time  enlarge  their  minds. 
Nor  shall  I  speak  dishonourablv  of  some  little 
artifice  and  finesse  used  upon  these  occasions ; 
since  the  world  is  bo  just  to  any  man  who  is 
become  a  possessor  of  wealth,  as  not  to  respect 
him  the  less,  for  the  methods  he  took  to  come 
by  it 

Upon  considerations  like  these,  the  ladies 
share  in  these  diversions.  I  must  own,  that  I 
receive  great  pleasure  in  seeing  my  pretty  coun- 
trywomen engaged  in  an  amusement  which 
^uts  them  upon  producing  so  many  virtues. 
Hereby  they  acquire  such  a  boldness,  as  raises 
them  near  the  lordly  creature  man.  Here  the^ 
are  taught  such  contempt  of  wealth,  as  may  di- 
late their  minds,  and  prevent  many  curtain  lec- 
tures. Their  natural  tendemo«s  is  a  weakness 
here  easily  unlearned ;  and  I  find  my  soul  ex- 
alted, when  I  pee  a  lady  sacrifice  the  fortune  of 
her  children  with  as  little  concern  as  a  J*pertan 
or  a  Roman  dame.  In  such  a  place  as  the  Bath 
I  might  urgo,  tliat  the  casting  of  a  die  is  indeed 
the  propercst  exercise  for  a  fair  creature  %o  as- 
sist the  waters ;  not  to  mention  the  opportunity- 
it  gives  to  display  the  well-turned  arm,  and  to 
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■catter  to  advantage  the  rays  of  the  diamond. 
But  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  gamester  ladies 
have  surmounted  the  little  vanities  of  showing 
their  beauty,  which  they  so  far  neglect,  as  to 
throw  their  fixtures  into  violent  distortions,  and 
wear  awa^lncir  lilies  and  roses  in  tedious 
watching,  and  restless  lucubrations.  I  should 
rather  observe  that  their  chief  passion  is  an 
emtlation  of  manhood ;  which  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  believe,  because,  in  spite  of  all  slan- 
ders, thgir  confidence  in  their  virtue  keeps  them 
up  all  night,  with  the  most  dangerous  creatures 
of  our  sex.  It  is  to  me  an  undoubted  argument 
of  their  ease  of  conscience,  that  they  go  directly 
from  church  to  the  gaming-table  ;  and  so  highly 
reverence  play,  as  to  make  it  a  great  part  of 
their  exercise  on  Sundays. 

The  water  poeta  arc  an  innocent  tribe,  and 
deserve  all  tbe  encouragement  I  can  give  them. 
It  would  be  barbarous  to  treat  those  autho^ 
with  bitterness,  who  never  write  out  of  the  sot- 
son,  and  whose  works  are  useful  with  the  waters.* 
I  made  it  my  care,  therefore,  to  sweeten  some 
sour  critics  who  were  sharp  upon  a  few  sonnets, 
which,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  Bath, 
were  mere  alkalies.  I  took  particular  notice  of 
a  lenitive  electuary,  which  was  wrapped  up  in 
some  of  these  gentle  compositions ;  and  am  per- 
suaded that  the  pretty  one  who  took  it,  was  as 
much  relieved  by  the  cover  as  the  medicine. 
There  are  a  hundred  general  topics  put  into 
metre  every  year,  viz :  *  The  lover  is  inHamed 
in  the  water ;  or,  he  finds  his  death  whore  he 
sought  his  cure ;  or,  the  nymph  feels  her  own 
pain,  without  regarding  her  lover's  torment.* 
These  being  for  ever  repeated,  have  at  present 
a  very  good  effect ;  and  a  physician  assures  me, 
that  laudanum  is  almost  out  of  doors  at  the 
Bath. 

The  physicians  here  are  very  numerous,  but 
rery  good-natured.  To  these  charitable  gentle- 
men I  owe,  that  I  was  cured,  in  a  week's  time, 
of  more  distempers  than  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
They  had  almost  killed  me  with  their  humanity. 
A  learned  fellow-lodgf r  prescribed  me  a  little 
something,  at  my  first  coming,  to  keep  up  my 
spirits;  and  the  next  morning  I  was  so  much 
enlivened  by  another,  as  to  have  an  order  to 
bleed  for  my  fever.  I  was  profiered  a  cure  for 
the  scurvy  by  a  third,  and  had  a  recipe  for  the 
dropsy  gratis  before  nig|it  In  vain  did  I  mo- 
destly decline  these  favours ;  for  I  was  awakened 
early  in  the  morning  by  an  apothecary,  who 
brought  me  a  dose  from  one  of  my  well-wishers. 
I  paid  him,  but  withal  told  him  severely,  that  I 
never  took  physic.  My  landlord  hereupon  took 
me  for  an  Italian  merchant  that  suspected  poi- 
son; but  the  apothecary,  with  more  sagacity, 
guessed  that  I  was  certainly  a  physician  my- 
■eUk 

The  oppression  of  civilities  which  kunder- 
went  from  the  sage  gentlemen  of  the  faculty, 
frightened  me  from  making  such  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  these  springs,  as  would  have  fur- 
nished out  a  nob|^r  entertainment  upon  the 
Bath,  than  tho  loose  hints  I  have  now  thrown 
together.  Every  man  who  hath  received  any 
benefit  there,  ought,  in  proportion  to  his  abili- 
ties, to  improve,  adorn,  or  recommend  j^  A 
ff ince  should  found  hospitals,  the  noble  and  rich 


may  diffuse  their  am^  charities.  Mr.  Tonw 
pion  gave  a  clock  to  tlie  Bath ;  and  I,  Nestor 
Ironside,  have  dedicated  a  Guardian. 


No.  1750  Thursday,  October  1, 1713. 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo. 

yirg^.  iEiu  vi.  G64. 

Who  raia'd  by  merh  an  immortal  name. 

The  noble  g«;nius  of  Virgil  would  have  beoi 
exalted  still  higher,  had  he  had  the  adv|ntage 
of  Christianity.  According  to  our  scheme  of 
thoughts,  if  the  word  memores  in  the  front  of 
this  paper  were  changed  into  similes^  it  would 
have  very  much  heightened  the  motive  tovirtiie 
in  the  reader.  To  do  good  and  great  actions 
merely  to  gain  reputation,  and  transmit  a  oaine 
to  posterity,  is  a  vicious  appetite,  and  will  cer- 
tainly ensnare  the  person  who  is  moved  by  it, 
on  some  occasions,  into  a  false  delicacy  for  fear 
of  reproach  ;  and  at  others,  into  artifices  which 
taint  his  mind,  though  they  may  enlarge  his 
fame.  The  endeavour  to  make  men  like  yoo, 
rather  than  mindful  of  you,  is  not  subject  to 
such  ill  consequences,  but  moves  with  its  re- 
ward in  its  own  hand ;  or  to  speak  more  in  the 
language  of  the  world,  a  man  with  this  aim  is 
as  happy  as  a  man  in  an  office,  that  is  paid  oat 
of  money  under  his  own  direction.  There  have 
been  very  worthy  examples  of  this  self-denying 
virtue  among  us  in  this  nation ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  nobler  example  in  tliis  taste,  than 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Boyle,  who  foimded  a  lee- 
ture  for  the  *  Proof  of  the  Christian  religion, 
against  atheists,  and  other  notorious  infidels.* 
The  reward  of  perpetual  memory  amongst  men, 
which  might  possibly  have  some  share  in  this 
sublime  charity,  was  certainly  considered  bat 
in  a  scpond  degree;  and  Mr.  Boyle  had  it  in 
his  thoughts  to  make  men  imitate  him  as  well 
as  speak  of  him,  when  he  was  gone  ofF  our  stage. 

The  world  has  reived  mnch  good  from  this 
institution,  and  the  noble  emulation  of  freaC 
men  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the  essence, 
praise,  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  has  had  the 
natural  effect,  which  always  attends  this  kind 
of  contemplation :  to  wit,  that  he  who  writes 
upon  it  with  a  sincere  heart,  very  eminently 
excels  whatever  he  has  produced  on  any  other 
occasion.  It  eminently  appears  from  this  ob- 
servation, that  a  particular  blessing  has  lieen 
bestowed  on  this  lecture.  This  great  philoso- 
pher provided  for  us,  afler  his  death,  an  employ- 
ment not  only  suitable  to  our  condition,  bat  to 
his  own  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  sight  fit  Ibr 
angels,  to  behold  the  benefactor  and  the  persMis 
obliged,  not  only  in  different  places, ^ut  under 
different  beings,  employed  in  the  same  work. 

This  worthy  man  studied  nature,  and  traced 
all  her  ways  to  those  of  her  imsearchable  an- 
ther. When  he  had  found  him,  he  gave  this 
bounty  for  the  praise  and  contemplation  of  him. 
To  one  who  has  i}ot#ln  throueh  regular  courses 
of  philosophical  inquiries  (tne  ciXher  learned 
labourers  in  this  vineyard  will  forgive  me,)  I 
cannot  but  principally  recommend  tbe  book, 
intitled,'  Phisico-Thcology :  printed  for  William 
Innys,  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard. 
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It  w  written  by  Mr.  rfeftxQOD,  rector  of  Up- 
minster,  in  E^sez.  I  So  not  know  what  "^Vp- 
minster  is  worth ;  but  I  am  sure,  had  I  the  best 
living  in  England  to  give,  I  should  not  think 
the  addition  of  it  Ruificient  acknowledgment 
of  his  merit ;  especially  since  I  am  informed, 
that  the  simplicity  of  his  life  is  agreeable  to  his 
msoful  knowledge  and  learning. 

The  praise  of  this  author  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  great  perspicuity  and  method  which  render 
his  work  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  people  who 
are  strangers  to  such  inquiries,  as  well  as  to  the 
learned.  It  is  a  very  desirable  entertainment 
to  fin^l  occasions  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
those  objects  and  occurrences  which  we  have 
all  our  lives,  perhaps,  overlooked ;  or  beheld 
without  exciting  any  reflections  Ihat  made  us 
wiser,  or  happier.  The  plain  good  man  does, 
as  with  a  wand,  show  ns  the  wonders  and  spec 
tacles  in  all  nature,  and  the  particular  capaci- 
ties with  which  all  living  creatures  are  endowed 
for  their  several  ways  of  life ;  how  the  organs 
of  creatures  are  made  according  to  the  differ- 
ent paths  in  which  they  are  to  move  and  pro- 
vide ibr  themselves  and  families ;  whether  they 
are  to  creep,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to  fly,  to  walk ; 
whether  they  are  to  inhabit  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  the  coverts  of  the  wood,  the  muddy  or 
clear  streams ;  to  howl  in  ibrests,  or  converse  in 
cities*  All  life  from  that  of  a  worm  to  that  of 
a  man  is  explained ;  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
the  wondrous  works  of  the  creation,  by  the  ob- 
servations of  this  author,  lie  before  us  as  objects 
that  create  love  and  admiration ;  which,  with- 
out such  explications,  strike  us  only  with  con- 
fusion and  amazement 

The  man  who,  before  he  had  this  book,  dressed 
and  went  out  to  loiter  and  gather  up  something 
to  entertain  a  mind  too  vacant,  no  longer  needs 
news  to  give  himself  amusement ;  the  very  air 
he  breathes  suggests  abundant  matter  §b^  his 
thoughts.  He  will  consider  that  be  baft  tegun 
another  day  of  life,  to  breathe  with  idl  other 


creatures  in  \\w  Mine  mam  of  air,  vapours,  an4 
clouds,  which  surround  our  globe ;  and  of  all 
the  numberless  animals  that  live  by  receiving 
momentary  life,  or  rather  momentary  and  new 
reprieves  from  death,  at  their  nostrils,  he  only 
stands  erect,  conscious  and  contecmlative  of  the 
benefaction. 

A  man  who  is  not  capable  of  philosophical 
reflections  from  his  own  education,  will  be  as 
much  pleased  as  with  any  other  good  news  » 
which  he  has  not  before  heard.  The  agitations 
of  the  wind,  and  the  falling  of  the  rains,  are 
what  are  absolutely  neccRsary  for  his  welfare 
and  accommodation.  This  kind  of  reader  will 
behold  the  light  with  a  new  joy,  and  a  sort  of 
reasonable  rapture.  He  will  be  led  from  the 
appendages  which  attend  and  surround  our 
globe,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  globe  itself, 
the  distribution  of  the  earth  and  waters,  the  va- 
riety and  quantity  of  all  things  provided  for  the 
uses  of  our  world.  Then  will  his  contemplation, 
which  was  too  diffused  and  general,  be  let  down 
to  particulars,  to  different  soils  and  moulds,  to 
the  beds  of  minerals  and  stones,  into  caverns  and 
volcanos,  and  then  again  to  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  then  again  to  the  fields  and  valleys. 

When  the  author  has  acquainted  his  reader 
with  the  place  of  his  abode ;  he  informs  him  of 
his  capacity  to  make  himself  easy  and  happy 
in  it  by  the  gif\  of  senses,  by  their  ready  organs, 
by  showing  him  the  structure  of  those  organs, 
the  disposition  of  the  ear  for  the  receipt  of 
sounds,  of  the  nostril  for  smell,  the  tongue  for 
taste,  the  nerves  to  avoid  harms  by  our  feeling, 
and  the  eye  by  our  sight. 

The  whole  work  is  concluded  (as  it  is  the 
sum  of  fifteen  sermons  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  Deity)  with  reflections  which  apply  each 
distinct  part  of  it  to  an  end,  for  which  the  au- 
thor may  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  an  immor- 
tality  much  more  to  be  desired,  than  that  of  re- 
maining in  eternal  bonoui  among  all  th&  sons 
of  men. 
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No. 
AcADKMY*  what  a  youth  fint  leoms  there  .  24 
Active  men,  oompfured  with  speculative  .  .  190 
ActB,  public,  atOu>rd,  two  great  reaaons  against 

them 96 

Adam,  his  viaion  of  souls 138 

Adamites,  a  sect  so  called 134 

Age,  if  healthy,  happy 26 

Dwells  upon  past  times 5 

Aguire,  his  story,  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of 

revenge •  .      8 

Ain,  the  penman,  his  vanity  ....  1 
Alcibiades,  his  character,  and  soliloquy  before 

an  engagement 31 

Alcinous,  his  gardens  described,  from  Homer  .  173 
Alehouse-keeper,  an  elegant  one,  on  llampstead 

Road  ........  144 

Alexander,  a  letter  from  him  to  Aristotle  .  .111 
Allegories,  directions  for  usin^  them  .152 

Alnareschin,  king  of  Persia,  ms  story  .  167 

Alonzo,  don,  a  fatal  instance  of  the  effects  of 

jealous]^ 37 

Alphonso,  ms  stoiy  from  Strada's  Lucan  .  .119 
Aminta,  of  Tasso,  compared  with  Guarini's 

PSstorFido 88 

Anacreon,  his  instructions  to  a  painter  for  pain^ 

ing  hu  mistress 168 

Anaximander,^  saj^ingof  his,  on  being  laughed 

at  for  ain^^ing 135 

Ancestors,  their  examples  should  excite  to  great 

and  virtuous  actions   .       *       .       .       .  137 

Ancestry,  how  liar  to  be  venerated    .  .  137 

Renders  the  good  only  illustrious  .  .  123 

Ridiculous  for  a  man  to  value  himself  upon  it  137 

Ancients,  crying  them  up  reproved  .  .25 

All  that  is  good  in  writing  not  borrowed  fiom 

them 12 

Distinguished  by  Strada  .       .119 

Androcles,  story  of  him  and  the  Uon .  .  139 

Anger  defined 129 

Animals,  a  degree  of  gratitude  owing  to  them 

that  serve  us 61 

Cruelty  towards  them  condemned  .    61 

Anne  Bullen,  tragedy  of,  a  scene  of  distress 

therein 19 

Annihilation,  by  whom  desired  .  .89 

Ants,  natural  history  of  them  .  .  128, 156, 157 
Apothecary,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  described  .  82 
Armdian,  the  true  character  of  one  .  .23 

Art,  those  most  capable  of  it,  always  fond  of 

nature 173 

ArtiiicerB,  cajutal,  a  petition  from  them  .  64 
Aspasia,  a  most  excellent  woman  .  2,  5 
Asphaltites,  lake  of,  a  discourse  thereon  .  .  60 
Astronomy,  the  study  of,  recommended  .  70 
Atalantis,  die  author  of,  to  whom  akin  .  107 
Aihilia,  of  Racine,  part  of  it  sublime  .117 
Atheism  more  grievous  than  religion  .  93 
Atheist,  behaviour  of  one  in  sickness  .  39 
Athenais,  a  Grecian  virgin,  mairied  to  the  empe- 
ror Theodosius   155 

Attraction  of  bodies  applied  to  minds  .  126 

Augustus  Caesar,  Virgirs  praises  of  1pm  .  .  138 
Aureng  2Sebe,  tragedy  of,  wherein  fatiltjr  .  .  110 
AuAor,  aocomit  of  one  raising  contributions     .    56 

Bacon,  sir  Francis,  remarks  on  the  style  of  his 
hwloiy  of  Hemy  Vn. .       .      ,       .       .    25 


No. 
Barben,  inconveniences  attending  their  ^ing 

historians SO 

Barefiice,  Will,  desires  one  of  Lady  iizard'a 

daughters  for  a  wife   .       .    •  .  .38 

Bar8iBa,santon,  his  storv  from  the  Turkish  Tales  148 
Bath,  Wife  o€,  a  comedy,  characterised  .    50 

Customs  of  that  place 174 

Bawd,  a  mother  so,  4K>  her  own  daughter  .  .  17 
Bear-baiting,  a  barbarous  custom  .61 

Beau,  an  a^emical  one  described  .       .       .    10 
A  species  to  be  commisereted  .62 

Beauty,  inconvenience  attendi^  it  .  .85 

At  war  with  Fortitude 152 

Imperfect,  described  by  Prior        .       .       .85 
Benevolence,  the  seeds  of  it  implanted  in  the 

human  soul 126 

Betty,  miss,  her  history 159 

Beveridge,  bishop,  a  sublime  passage  quoted 

from  his  works    .        .  ...    74 

Bicknell,  Mrs.  a  comedian  commended  .    50 

Furnished  with  a  dress  from  the  wardrobe  of 

the  Lizards .50 

Bios,  his  way  of  silencing  calumny    .  .  135 

Binicom,  Hiunphrey,  his  proposal  for  printing  a 

dissertation  on  horns 124 

Birds,  their  examples  proposed  to  imitation       .  125 
Observations  on  their  conjugal  and  parental 

affections 125 

Blanket,  when  that  discipline  is  necessary       .    74 

Blood,  by  what  tainted 137 

Bodkin,  Timothy,  his  letter  oonoeming  short 

swnds        .......  145 

Boileau,  a  French  critic,  his  acoount  of  the 

sublime  .        .  .  .117 

Books,  an  odd  collection  of  them  .60 

BoRoms,  nakpd,  a  great  grievance  .        .  1 16 

The  pope's  order  affainst  them  .116 

Boys,  their  delights  cheap  and  innocent  .    62 

Bribery,  none  in  a  present  of  liquor  .  .  .  160 
Bruce,  lord,  his  challenge  to,  and  duel  with  sir 

Edward  SackvUle       .  .129,133 

Bubnelia,  angry  about  the  tucker  .        .  109 

Building,  errors  in  undertaking  it  .  .  .6 
Burial  service,  solemn  and  moving  .  .  .21 
Button,  Daniel,  his  letter  in  praise  of  his  own 

cofiee-house 85 

Button-twisting,  not  eloquent    ....    84 

Calamities,  the  general  source  of  them  .  1 

Calumny,  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind 

to  get  over 135 

How  silenced  by  philosophers  .  135 

Cambray ,  Fenelon,  archbishop  ef,  account  of  his 
Treatise  of  the  Existence,  Wisdom,  and 

Omnipotence  of  God 69 

Cause  of  his  disgrace 48 

Cardan,  the  philosopher,  what  he  says  of  the 

affecdonof  love 7 

Care,  Dorothy,  complains  of  men's  open  bosoms  171 
Cato»  tragedy  o^  commended  *.  .       3d,  43 

Beautiful  simUes  in  that  tragedy    .  .64 

Prologue  and  EpUogue  thereto  .33 

Chaplains  to  persons  of  quality  ought  to  be  re- 
spected      ...  ...  162 

Charity,  a  virtue  of  the  heart    .  ...  166 

A  signal  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion  ...  .  126 
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No. 
Charity  intended  by  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq.        .  166 

HchooLi  recommended 105 

Charwell,  Mr.  his  character      ....      9 

His  purchase  and  improvement  of  an  estate, 

OlCm        ••...  ••«! 

Borrowed  many  of  his  maxims  from  moosieur 

Colbert 52 

Chastity,  the  noblest  male  qualification  .    45 

China,  emperor  of,  hunours  none  till  after  death  96 
Chfyso-mapiet,  or  the  load-fltone  which  attracts 

gold,  cfescribed  by  Strada  ...  122 
Church,  Christian,  the  di\ine  order  and  economy 
thereof  compared  to  the  fiibric  of  St  Paul  s    70 

The  word  misapplied 80 

Wherein  the  word  waiAs  explanation  .  .  80 
Clarina,  a  vvunff  lady  unhappy  by  her  beauty  .  85 
Claasics,  absolutely  necessary  to  study  them     .    86 

Claudian,  Strada's 115,119 

His  court  of  Venus         ,        .        .        .        .  127 

Pluto's  speech  to  Proserpine,  from  him  .        .  164 

Cleomenes,  a  tragedy  by  Dryden,  wherein  iaulty  1 10 

Clergymen,  respect  due  to  thera        ...      3 

The  end  they  should  propose  to  themselves  .    13 

Abused 80 

Considered  as  philosophers  .        .        .130 

CUmate,  British,  very  inconstant  .  .  .  102 
Clown,  character  of  an  impudent  one       .       .162 

Club,  of  mUe  men '.91 

Short 91 

Silent 120 

Tall 108 

Terrible 118 

Coach,  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  means  of  one  14 
Coaches,  young  men  reproved  ror  driving  them  14 
Cock-Hghting,  a  barbarous  custom  .61 

Colbert,  Monsieur,  his  conversation  with  the  ' 
French  king  concerning  the  great  power  of 

the  Dutch 62 

Cold  bath,  recommended 102 

Colleges,  chiefly  erected  on  religious  considera- 

Uons 62 

Comet,  a  remarkable  one  in  1680  described  .  103 
Commandments,  were  made  for  the  vulgar      .    27 

Common  fame,  vision  of 67 

Coknplaisance,  useful  in  conversation  to  make 

It  agreeable 162 

Congreve,  Mr.  characters  drawn  by  him  .  85, 115 
Conscience,  is  to  the  soul,  what  health  is  to  the 

body 135 

The  efficacy  and  force  of,  in  the  hour  of  death  135 
A  good  one,  the  only  relief  against  the  pain 

of  calumny 135 

Conversation,  one  of  the  noblest  privileges  of 

reason 24 

Rules  for  it 24 

Coquette,  how  she  should  paint  herself  .140 

Countrymen,  meeting  abroad,  their  familiarity .  126 
Country  life,  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  it  .22 
Country,  why  we  are  pleased  with  it  '  .22 
Courtship,  the  extravagance  of  it  described  .113 
Covelousness,  precautions  against  it .  .19 

The  vice  of,  enters  deeper  into  the  soul  than 

any  other 19 

Cowards  never  foi^ve 20 

Cowley,  Mr.  criticism  on  his  songs    .  .16 

Coxcomb  at  the  head  of  a  family  a  melancholy 

thing .165 

Crabtree,  Miuor,  his  sour  sayings  to  the  ladies  .  26 
Crassas,  an  old  lethargic  valetudinarian  .  .  102 
Creation,  works  of,  the  divine  oonsideraticHi  of 

them 175 

Critics,  fahw •    .       12, 16 

Wherein  they  Qifier  from  cavillers  '«.  110 

The  severity  of  one  on  the  fireworks  on  tfi^  \ 

Thames 103 

The  characters  and  marks  of  an  ill  one  by  Mr. 

Congreve 115 

Criticism  on  song*writing 16 

On  several  plays  of  D^en*s  and  Lee's         .  110 


Cromwell,  Oliver,  what  mooneor  Pndnlan 

of  his  death '.136 

Cunning  opposed  to  wisdom  '     .  laS 

Cnpid  with  eyes W 

Customs,  barbarous  in  England,  acconm  of  dm  Q 

Cyrus,  his  heroic  chastitv fi 

Cyr,  Saint,  account  of  tnat  monastery  fixmded 
by  madam  Maintenon         .       .      .     .  4 

DiEDALUS,  his  letter  about  flying  .  .  .  m 
Damo,  a  daughter  of  Fythagoras,  to  wfaon  bs 

left  his  writings IS 

David,  king,  the  b^uty  of  his  lamentatiaoi  is 

Jonathan 8 

A  rabbinical  stoiy  concerning  him  .  12 

Davigrie,  Messrs.  father  and   grand&tbpr  of 

madam  Maintenon,  their  story  .  .  .  C 
Da\*i8,  Sir  George,  his  adventure  with  a  boa  .  1# 
Dead  men,  only,  have  honours  in  Chins  .  .  % 
Death,  means  to  make  the  tiioughts  thereof  the 

sweetest  enjoyment 15 

An  infirmity'  not  to  desire  it   .       .       .     .  9 
The  hope  of  good  men  in  it    .        .       .     .S 

Compared  to  Proteus H 

Whence  the  abhorrence  of  it  proceeds .  .  B 
Dedications,  the  abuse  of  them  .       .     •   i 

Dedication  of  an  author  to  himself  .  .  .  ^ 
Defamation,  the  art  of  it  discovered  .  .  .  I^ 
Definition  of  words  necosaaiy  .  .  •  * 
Den  ham,  sir  John,  his  directions  for  transkiK  )^ 
Derham,  Mr.  his  book  of  Physico-TbeokigT  oon- 

niended .  15 

Des  Cartes,  discovered  the  pineal  gland  in  ilii 

brain ^ 

Detraction,  too  easily  given  in  to  ly  the  Is&s   ^ 
Devotion,  early  hours  of,  the  advantages  of  it .  C 
Dewlap,  Dick,  well  made  far  a  jester  •  ^ 

Diaper,  James,  his  letter  recoromendinf  Toa^ 

cofiee-house  for  politeness  of  convem&so.  fi 
Diogenes,  a  severe  saying  of  his  to  ooe  tfal 
slandered  him     .        .        .        ...  15 

His  opinion  concerning  the  poor  and  nA  •  9( 
Distress,  a  scene  of  it  in  the  tragedy  of  Aim 

BuUen •  '^ 

Imaginary,  the  greatest  part  of  man's  af^sn  ^ 
Ditton  and  Whiston,  their  letter  conoenit^B^ 

longitude ^ 

Donne,  Dr.  a  criticism  on  hirsoxus   .      *     '  ¥ 

Dream,  concerning  Reproof  and  Reproach       j| 

Of  a  window  in  Aurelia^s  breast    .      *     '  ^ 

Concerning  death •  ^ 

Of  the  future  punishment  of  the  idle    •     •  ^ 

Dress,  the  greatest  motive  to  love  '     '  « 

^lot  to  be  too  much  valued  or  despised         || 

Genius  discovered  therein  '      '     '  if 

Compared  to  poetrv   .        .  '      ■    j 

Druids,  held  the  ooctrine  of  traumigntioB  a 

souls jj 

Verses  fiom  Lncan  on  that  subject  .  ^  ^ 
Dnmkenness,  a  deforming  foolidi  intampraiR  ' 
Dryden,  John,  moral  vems  from  his  tnadioii 

of  Juvenal :    . 

A  saying  of  his,  recommending  cfassli^  i> 

men J 

Faulty  in  his  sentimenta  '  ^  « 

Duels,  the  danger  of  dying  in  one,  repreeenM  * 

Proceed  from  fidse  honour  '     '  i« 

Ought  to  be  abolished    .  .       .     •  1^ 

Dump,  Goody,  her  letter  cnrnplainingofa  laHa 

husbana 'jia* 

Dunkirk,  animadvernons  ooncefning  dsBofii^ 

ingit V^^ 

D*Urfey,  Thomas,  the  lyric  poet,  his  aoit,  nl 

odea S 

Comparedjpth  Fhidar  .  •     -  L 

The  worl9  ungnteful  to  him  '  . J  S 

His  play  of  the  Ptottingasliis  iiiuniiiM*"  " 
Dutch,  their  advantages  over  the  French .     -  ' 
Not  subject  to  the  spleen  .       <^ 


No. 

Eawiino,  Nicholas,  Esq.  his  letter  oonoeming  a 
sooldinK  wife 132 

Earth,  its  innabitantB  ranged  under  two  general 

heads 130 

.  22 
12,15 
.  15 
.  28 
.  94 
.  150 
.  20 
.  55 
.  12 
.  78 
.  135 
.  16 
.  33 
.  54 


Ease,  loved  b^  all  men 
In  writing,  wrhat  it  is      . 
An  instance  of  it  in  love  verses 
Eclogue,  meaning  of  that  word 
Education,  various  errors  therein  *  . 
Eliza,  the  character  of  a  good  mother 
Enemies,  love  of  them  not  constitutional 
English,  famous  for  oddities 
E|)ic  poem,  rules  concerning  it . 

Receipt  to  make  one 
Ei»ctctus,  his  saying  concerning  censure 
Epigram,  a  French  one,  miscalled  a  song 
Epilogue  to  Cato,  by  Dr.  Garth . 
Equality  in  the  happiness  and  misery  of  men   . 
Eusden,  Reverend  Mr.  translations  of  his  from 

Claudion 127, 

Eve,  her  treating  of  an  angel  described  by 

Milton 

Her  innocence  t^  be  imitated,  not  her  naked- 
ness    ........ 

Eveites,  women  so  called,  and  why  . 
Evergreen,  Anthony,  his  collection  of  fig-leaves 

lor  the  ladies 100 

Examination,  self,  advantages  attending  it        .  158 
Examiner,  autlior  of,  reproved  for  insolence,  ill- 
manners,  and  scanoal  .        .        .        .41 
MisappUcs  the  word  Church,  and  abuses  the 

clergy,  lonls,  and  commons        .        .        .80 
Letters  concerning  him  .  .        .      53, 63 

An  advo(>ate  lor  a  lady  who  was  said  not  to 

be  lain  with 

His  insolence  to  a  bishop  of  the  church  of 

England      .        .        .  .        . 

Writes  in  defence  of  popery  .        .   '    . 
His  knac:k  at  finding  out  treoiion  in  words 
Has  no  talent  ibr  panegyric   .... 
Example,  influence  thereof       .... 


164 

138 

100 
140 


Fablk,  of  Pilpay,  on  the  usage  of  animals  .  61 
Fame,  cbmmon,  house  of,  descrit)cd  .  .  .66 
Family,  head  of^  dansorous  when  bad       .        .  165 

MistresM  of,  a  gotxl  one  described,  from  the 

book  of  Proverbs 168 

Fantastical  pleasures,  what  they  are                 .    49 
Fear  of  God,  all  true  fortitude  founded  on  it     .117 
Feet,  pretty  ones,  a  letter  concerning  them       .  132 
Figleaf,  Leonilla,  her  letter  concerning  modesty- 
pieces  118 

Fine  gentleman,  what  qualifications  form  one  in 
the  eye  of  the  ladies 34 

Character  of  a  complete  one  .        .                .31 
Fireworks  on   the   Thames,   description  of 
them 103 

A  fine  one  described  by  Strada  .  103 

Flattery,  a  satire  against  it        4  .11 

Grateful  to  human  nature  ....  135 
Flies  and  free-thinkera  compared  .  .  .70 
Florrella,  angry  about  the  tucker      .  .  109 

Flying,  a  humour  in  the  reign  of  Charles* the 

Second  112 

Fontainbleau,  palace  of,  described  .  .  .  101 
Footman,  too  fat  for  his  master  .  .       .54 

Foresight,   Frank,  his  good  cotiduct  on  his 

marriage 147 

Fornication,  a  criticism  thereon  .17 

Fortitude  founded  on  the  fear  of  God  .117 

At  war  with  beauty 152 

Foundling  hospitals,  wherein  useful .  .  .  105 
France,  the  fountain  of  dress     .        .        .        .149 

Temperance  of  the  climate    ....  104 

Court  of I     .        .101 

A  tour  thither 104 

Freethinkers,  unthinking  wretches    .        .        .62 

The  name  degenerated  from  the  origuial 
meaning 39 
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Froetbinkera,  cansideretions  ofleied  to  them  an 

the  being  of  a  God 88 

Conuibute  to  idolatry 88 

Their  absurdities  and  hateful  chancten       .  169 

No  friends  to  liberty 83 

Condemned  for  affecting  singularity      .       .    89 
Accuse  the  Christian  religion  as  defective  in 

friendship .  126 

Like  the  Jewish  Sadducees,  considered  as 

automata     .       , 130 

Freethinking,  discourse  on,  answered       .  3 

French  king,  Lewis  XIV.  his  conversation  with 
Colbert  concerning  /the  great  power  of  the 

Dutch 58 

French,  very  courteous  and  talkative  •  .  101 
The  happiest  people  in  the  worid  .  .  .  104 
Their  kindness  and  affability  to  strangers  .  101 
7''rade  prejudicial  to  England  .  .  .  170 
Nobleman,  memoirs  of  one  ....  150 
Friendship,  promoted  by  the  Christian  religion  126 
Front   box,   how  the  ladies   are   iiArshalled 

there 29 

Future  Suite,  proofi  of  it  from  the  creation       .    27 

Gale,  John,  many  prints  of  him  ...  1 
Gallontrv,  precautions  against  it  .       .123 

Low,  between  a  footman  and  a  maid-servant  87 
Gamesters,  a  panegyric  on  them  .  .  .74 
Gaming,  ill  consctjuences  of  that  vice  among 

tlio  ladies 120 

GardenH,  the  best  not  so  fine  as  nature  .  .  173 
Genius,  necoi>8ary  to  dress  well  .  .  .87 
Gentleman,  4) iwhfications  requisite  to  form  that 

exalted  cnaracter "34 

Wherein  rrally  superior  to  a  mechanic         .  130 
Gentlemanhke,  gentlemanly,  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, ill-applied 38 

Gluttony,  borlnrous  and  destructive  .  .  .61 
Gnatho,  a  mad  doctor,  wonderful  cures  peribim- 

ed  by  him 11 

Goldfinch,  a  beau,  his  behaviour  to  his  offipring 

pruixMod  for  imitation         ....  125 
Good-breeding,  the  ne('f>8aity  of  it      .        .        .94 
Good' Friday,  refiections  preparatory  to  the  ob- 
servation of  that  day 20 

Good-nature  and  charity  recommended            .    79 
Gospels,  the  excellency  of  them        .        .        .21 
Grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  humourof  that  charac- 
ter        144 

Greens,  a  curious  collection  to  be  sold  .  173 

Greek,  two  sorts 78 

Griffins,  a  treatise  on  the  existence  of  them      .    60 
Guardian,  the  qualifications  for  one,  integri^ 
more  necessary  than  understanding  .  1 

The  use  of  his  paper 98 

Hamlet,  prologue  therein,  a?  spoken  l^  Mr. 

William  Peer 82 

Happiness,  various  notions  of  it,  and  wherein  it 

consists 31 

With  resfiect  to  marriage  .31 

Hawthorn,  iNic  his  whimsical  letter  concerning 

public  spirit 58- 

Hearty,  sir  William,  why  he  was  not  a  fine 

gentleman 34 

Henry  VII.  criticism  on  the  style  of  Lord  Veru- 

lams's  History  of  that  king  .       .    25 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  prayer  made  by  him 

before  a  battle    .  ....    19 

Hermaphroditical  habit,  described    .  .149 

Hilaria,  her  madness  and  cure  .  .11 

History,  rules  for  writing  it       .  .25 

Of  a  Greek  poet 141 

Holiness,  beauty  of  it 21 

Holt,  lord  chiefjustice,  his  integrity  .        .        .95 

Honour,  what 161 

Wherein  commendable,  and  when  to  be  ex- 
ploded, &c 161 

Described 161 


63 

90 

90 

lf)0 

170 

5 
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No. 
Hbnonr,  temple  of|  can  be  entered  only  through 

that  of  virtue 161 

Honoun,  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  natfooi  to 

bestow  them  on  merit        .  .93 

Horse,  described  by  Homer,  Vii^gil,  Oppian, 

Lucan,  and  Pope 86 

Job's  description  of  one,  better  than  Homer's 

orVirgiFs 86 

Horses,  care  of  them  recommended  .  6,61 

Hospitals,  a  visit  to  them 79 

For  foundlings,  recommended               .       .  105 
How-d'ye-call,  Susan,  her  petition                    .64 
Humanity  to  be  extended  to  the  meanest  crea- 
ture      61 

Humour,  the  English  distinguished  by  it  .        .44 

English,  accounted  for  by  sir  William  Temple  144 

Hunbng,  a  remain  of  Gothic  barbarity      .        .    61 

A  barbarous  custom  therein  .        .  .61 

A  poem  in  praise  of  it 125 

Hypocrisy,  rebuked  by  our  Saviour  .  .93 

I  AM  that  I  am,  reflections  on  that  name  .  .  74 
Idle  men,  monsters  in  the  creation    .  .  157 

Idleness,  a  great  vice 131 

A  means  to  conquer  it   .        .        .       .       .  131 
Idolatry,  a  sottish  sort  of  worship  .        .88 

Ignorance  and  vice,  taint  the  blood  .  .  .  137 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  arguments  for  it  .  89, 93 
Tngratitudeof  men  to  beasts  .        .61 

Integrity  in  the  power  of  every  man         .  1 

Intrigue  between  a  wild  young  gentleman  and 

ajilt M 

Irish  stuffi,  fine  and  delightful  furniture  .  .  49 
Ironside,  Nestor,  esq.  account  of  hiiiftirth  and 

education 2 

How  related  to  the  BickerstafTs  ' .       .       .94 
A  piece  of  inie  tempered  Steele     .        .        .102 
Engaged  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone  166 
His  intended  charities  when  he  should  dis- 
cover it       166 

Ironside,  Mrs.  Martha,  her  character,  and  love 

of  ancestry 137 

Italian  comedians,  driven  from  Paris  for  oflend- 
ing  madam  Maintenon 48 

Janglings,  matrimonial 73 

Jealousy,  its  fatal  eflects 37 

Jesus  Christ,  his  conversation  with  two  disciples 

afler  his  crucifixion 21 

Jilflirts,  the  occasion  of  our  ill-bred  men  .  26 
Job,  book  of,  fiife  poetical  paintings  therein, 

particularly  of  a  horse  ...  86 
Johnson  the  player,  a  good  actor       .                .82 

Jonathan,  David's  lamentation  for  him  51 

Joseph,  his  chastity 45 

Judges,  the  ad  vantage  of  continuing  ihem  during 

good  behaviour 95 

Justice,  the  greatest  of  all  virtues      .       .        .95 

KiNGSLAND  Hospitallers,  objects  of* charily  .  17 
Kneel inff  adorations  by  an  autlioress  to  a  young 

nobleman 4 

Knowledge,  pursuit  thereof  recommended  to 

youth Ill 

Advantages  attending  it        ....  Ill 

LAniE5«,  all  women  such 26 

CottVenittices  of  their  gaming       .  .174 

Lad^s  womflQi  must  have  the  qualifications  of 

a  critic  in  jwctry 149 

Lais,  history  abuses  ner     .  .'       .        .85 

Lamentation  for  Jonathan.  David's,  its  beauties  51 
Land  interest  and  trade,  aupjwrt  each  other  .  7G 
Largeness  of  mind,  reflections  on  that  dis[)(jHiiion  70 
Last  day.  extracts  from  a  poem  of  that  name  by 

Dr.  Young 51 

Laudanum,  why  out  ofdoora  at  l^th  .  174 

Laughers,  several  characters  of  them  .  .  29 
Laughter,  tJie  index  of  the  mind  .29 


Ifo. 
Laughter,  the  choniB  of  conversalioo  .    29 

Law-suits,  methods  of  deciding  them  in  Inda  .  133 
Learning,  the  natural  source  of  wealth  and 

honour Ill 

Projper  for  women 155 

Leo  li.  his  letter  to  the  Guardian  .134 

Leo  X.  Pope,  his  entertainment  of  the  poeti     .  115 

Letter  from  Will.  Bare&ce  to  Nestor  Ironside  .    38 

From  Nestor  Ironside  to  Sir  Harry  lizard     .    68 

From  Sir  Thonuis  Smith  to  Sir  Francis  VVal- 

singham 7 

From  Alexander  to  Aristotle .       .               .Ill 
From  Nestor  Ironside  to  Pope  Clement  Vm.  149 
From  Tom  Swagger  to  old  Testy  .        .       .145 
Letters,  difficulties  which  attendra  the  first  in- 
vention of  them Va 

Their  great  use      ......  17% 

Lewis  Xlv.  renowned  for  inviolably  keepti^ 

treaties 1S8 

Libertine,  Athenian,  his  moral  soliloquy  .       .    81 
Prayer  of  an  English  libertine        .        .       .    81 
Liberty  of  the  People,  generosity  of  that  princi- 
ple       t 

Asserted  by  Mr.  Steele 53 

Freethinkers  enemies  thereto        .  .83 

Life,  its  several  stages  have  several  pleasures .    68 
Lilly,  Charles,  his  petition         .       .        .       .    64 

Lingerers,  account  of  them  .  .131 

Lion,  Walsingham's  master  spy,  some  account 
ofhim         .......    71 

To  be  set  up  at  Button's  coffee-house  94, 114, 1S4 
Scandalous  reports  of  him  .  .134 

History  of  his  species 139 

Calculation  of  his  nativity     .        .        .        .140 
Sir  George  Davis's  lion  .        .        .       .        .146 
Lions,  spies  so  called,  infesting  London,  dea- 

scribed 146 

Liquors,  no  bribery  in  them      .        .        .       .160 
Little  men,  a  club  of  them        .        ...    91 
Lizard,  sir  Ambrose,  chooses  Mr.  Ironside  guar- 
dian to  his  family t 

Sir  Harry,  his  character         ....     6 
Lady,  her  character,  and  manner  of  employ- 
ing her  time •  2, 5, 7 

Characters  of  Miss  Jane,  Miss  AnnabelIa,MisB 

Betty,  Miss  Cornelia,  and  Miss  Mary        .     7 
Characters  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Williaiin,  and 

Mr.  John 13 

Loan-bank,  a  project 97.  lOT 

Lock  Hospital,  patients  there,  great  objecaof 

charity        . 17 

Oblations  of  a  chamber-maid  thereto  .    26 

Longboltom,  John,  the  barber,  his  petition  .  64 
Longinus,  his  best  rule  for  the  sublime  .  152 

Longitude,  proposals  concerning  the  discovery 

of  it 108 

Love  of  enemies,  not  constitutional  .  .  .20 
Love,  personated  by  Ambition  and  Avarice     .  152 

In  low  life      •      %■ ^ 

Loungers,  a  sect  of  philoeopheis  at  Cambridge  124 
Lucan,  translation  of  his  verses  on  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls 18 

Lucan,  Stroda's,  commended  .  .  .  .115 
Lucas,  Dr.  his  Practical  Christianity  reoom* 

mended 63 

Lucifer,  his  description  of  a  masquerade  at  the 

French  atnhaasador's 154 

Lucretius,  Stmda's 115,119 

Luke,  saint,  contents  of  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter of  hia  gospel  21 

Lust,  opposed  t<i  Alodesty 152 

Lycurgiis,  the  character  of  a  good  master        .    87 
The  S{urian,  his  good  laws  concerning  matri- 
mony   iw 

Lyrics,  the  English,  very  fine   .  124 

Macthnes,  modem  free-thinkers  are  such  .  130 
Mad  doctor,  aecounl  of  one,  and  his  medicines  11 
Maid's  tragedy,  Mr.  Waller's  saying  of  it .       .37 
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No. 
Maintenon,  madam,  her  birth,  edacation,  for- 
tune, and  character 46 

Married  to  Scaron 47 

tier  power  over  and  marriage  to  Lewis  XIV.  48 
Mankind,  ranged  under  the  active  and^specula- 

tive 130 

Mantua-makere,  should  be  expert  anatomists  .  149 
Marlborough,  duke  oC  insulted  by  the  Examiner  80 
Marriage,  me  arts  of  parents  in  it      .  57,  73 

Janglings 73 

What  often  occasions  unhappincss  therein     .  113 
Extravagant  expenses  after  entering  into  it 

censured 147 

Martial,  his  verses  on  a  country  seat  .  173 

Masqaerades,  account  of  them  .  .  142,154 

Master,  how  he  should  behave  to  his  servants  .    87 

The  efficacv  of  his  example   ■        .        .        .  165 

Mechanics,  of  general  importance     ...      1 

In  what  really  inferior  to  gentlemen  .130 

Medals,  modern,  an  error  in  distributing  them  .    93 

Proposal  for  making  them  more  general  and 

useful,  bv  Dr.  Swift 93 

Struck  in  France,  on  abolishing  duels  .  .  129 
Meekness, somet^gsublime  and  heroic  in  it  .  20 
Melancholy,  Pills  to  Purge,  a  collection  of  songs 

so  called      - 67 

Melissa  and  Polydore,  their  story  85 
Memoirs  of  the  discovery  of  a  French  noble- 
man's children 150 

Memorial  from  Dunkirk,  answered    .  .  128 

Merchants,  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  .  .  79 
Metamorphoses,  of  men  into  lower  ranks  of 

being 56 

Milton's  description  of  Eve's  treating  an  angel    138 

Millinen,  general  remarha  on  them  .  .138 

Mind,  strength  of^  its  true  happiness  .        .    '   .    31 

Human,  restless  after  happiness  .83 

Principle  of  attraction  therein  126 

Misers,  observations  on  them     ....    77 

Act  on  the  same  principles  as  critics  .    77 

Not  happy  in  their  riches        ...  83 

Miaochirosophufl,  Johannes,  his  humorous  letter 

concerning  button  orators    ....    84 
Mistress  of  a  fiunily,  a  good  one  described,  from 

the  book  of  Proverbs 168 

Moderate  man,  anode  by  Mr.D'Urfey,  commend- 
ed        67 

Modesty,    bestows  greater  beauties  than  'the 

bloom  of  youth 100 

Opposed  to  lust  .        .  152 

Lost  among  the  ordinary  part  of  the  world  .  87 
Modes^  pieces  laid  aside  .  .118 

A  modesty  piece  lost  at  a  masquerade  .  .  145 
Mole-hill,  a  lively  image  of  the  earth  .  153 

Moliere,  his  observation  of  making  a  dinner  .  78 
Molly,  the  barber's  daughter,  her  nistory  .  .  159 
MonuisiB,  quaint,  a  saying  of  theirs  .  .136 

More,  Sir  'Thomas,  his  poem  on  the  choice  of  a 

wife 163 

Morning  prayer,  recommended  .  65 
Mortality,  bill  of,  out  of  the  country  .  .  .136 
Moechus,  remariss  on  his  Greek  pastorals  .  .  26 
Mother,  character  of  a  good  one  150 
Mottenx,  Peter,  an  unicorn's  head  to  be  erect- 
ed there      114 

Mountespan,   madam,   recommended   madam 

Maintenon  to  Lewis  XlV.  .       .        .47 

Mum,  Ned.  his  letter  epnceming  the  Silent  Club  121 
Mila,  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  account  of  her 
and  her  works  .  '    .       .165 

Natitral  history,  a  diverting  and  improving 

study 160 

Natural  pleasures,  what  they  are      .  .49 

Nature,  the  contemplation  of  it  exalts  the  spirits  169 

Imitated  by  Art 103 

Necks  of  women  immodestly  exposed 

100, 109, 118, 121 
Netherlands^  their  advantages  over  the  French    52 

2H 


No. 

Nomcnclators,  who 107 

Norwood,  John,  peruke-maker,  his  petition       .    64 
Nottingham,  carl  oii  and  his  daughter,  defended 
against  the  insults  of  the  Examiner    .        .    41 

Oddities,  the  English  famous  for  them  .  144 

Oedipufl,  faults  in  that  tragedy   .  .110 

Oeer,  Sir  )yilliam,  his  manner  of  courtship  5 

Old  people,  reroomber  past  times  best  .      6 

Old  men,  of  Gray's  Inn.  account  of  them  .        .    44 
Operators,  cephalic,  their  petition  .64 

Oppian.  his  dcscri|>tion  of  a  war-horse  .    H6 

Oratory,  an  odd  kind  of  it  condemned  .    84 

Othello,  beauties  and  defects  in  that  tragedy     .    37 
Ovid,  quotation  from  him,  about  humanity  to 

animals 61 

Strada's 122 

Painting,  in  Poetry,  what  it  is  .                       .86 
Palaces,  of  the  French  king,  described             .  101 
Pandemonium,  of  Milton,  proposed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  fire-works 102 

Pandolph,  Sir  Harry,  his  manner  of  courtship  .      5 
His  manner  of  telling  a  story         .       .        .42 
Parents,  generally  err  in  marrying  their  children    57 
Too  careful  and  mercenary  in  disposing  of 

their  children 57 

Paschal,  Mr.  his  observations  on  Cromwell's 

death 136 

Passions,  disasters  attending  irregular  passions .      8 
Pastoral  Ufe,  at  the  first  penod  of  the  world,  its 

felicity 22 

Qualities  thereof *    23 

Poetry 40 

Criticisms  thereon  ....  23,  40 

Rules  for  writing  it 30 

P(K)try,  explained  by  an  allegory    .  .32 

English,  characterised  .  14, 28, 30 

Fronth,  wherein  faulty 28 

Of  SanazariuM,  condemned  .        .        .    28 

Patch,  parson,  why  so  called     ^  .     v  .  116 

Patience,  opposed  to  scorn 152 ' 

Peace  proclaimed,  and  prayers  on  that  occasion    80 
Pedants,  their  veneration  for  Gieek  and  Latin 

condemned 90 

Pedigrees,  the  vanity  of  them  ridiculed    .        .  137 
Peer,  Mr.  William,  nis  character  and  excellen- 
cies       82 

Broke  his  heart  for  growing  ftit     ,.  82 

Peripatetics  of  Gray's  Inn .        .       '.  .44 

Persian  Sultan,  an  instance  of  the  justice  of  one  95 
Peruke,  a  kind  of  index  to  the  mind .  .  149 

Petticoat,  great,  the  grievance  thereof  .114 

Phsenomcna  of  nature,  imitated  by  art '  .  103 

Pharisees,  for  what  blamed  by  Christ  .    93 

Philantus,  and  his  cockle  sheUs  afironted  .  ,  .  92 
Philipa,  Ambrose,  his  excellence  in  pastoral 

poetry 30, 32 

Philogram,  his  letter  cm  speech  and  letters  .  172 
Philosopher,  self  taught,  Arabian  notion  of  such 

a  one 61 

Philosopher's  stone,  Mr.  Ironside's  search  after  it  166 
Physicians,  never  ti^^e  physic  ....  174 
Physioo-Theology,  by  Dr.Derham.  recommended  175 
Picts,  women  untuckered,  advised  to  imitate 

them  .       .    » 140 

Pidgeon,  Bat,  the  hair-cutter,  recommended       1,  43 

His  petition 64  • 

Pilpay,  his  fable  on  the  cruel  usage  of  animals  61 
Pindar,  comnared  with  Tom  D'Urfey  *  .  67 
Pineal  glana  in  the  brain,  discovered  by  Des 

Cartes 35 

Voyage  through  several .       .  .36 

Pismires,  nktionrof  them  described  .  .  153 

Plain,  Tom.  his  letter  comphiining  of  great  hoof^^ 

petticoats .^14 

Plato,  his  opinion  of  a  future  state  .  .  .27 
His  answer  to  a  scandalous  report  of  him  85 
What  he  said  of  censure  .       .       -    35 

21 
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INDEX. 


No. 
fflqwn.  robbed  in  their  joimwy  to  Oiford  .  91 
Pleasure,  men  oC  wherein  mieerable  .    35 

Vuiety  of)  nrepared  lor  the  dillerent  ntutm  of 

life 62 

Fantaitical 49 

Natnial,  what 49 

Senraal,  the  lowett 62 

Not  to  be  exclaimad  against  in  reclaiming  of 

youth .'       .  127 

Plottmg  Siateia,  that  play  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Charles  the  Second  .82 
Plutarch,  examples  of  his  good  nature              .    61 
Poet,  hisioiy  of  an  ancient  Greek  .141 
Poets  tragic,  enon  committed  by  them             .  110 

Poetry,  sacred 51 

Compared  with  dress  .  149 

Difierent  styles  required  fi>r  the  difierent  kinds 

of  it  449 

Polydore  and  MelisBa,  their  story  .85' 

Pdot,  mostly  provided  for  by  the  middle  kind  of 

people 

Pope,  his  pastorals  compared  with  those  of  Phi- 
lips    '.       

His  description  of  a  war-hoTM       , 
Popes,  the  Leos  the  best,  and  Innocents  the  worst 
Poppy,  Ned,  the  stot^^teller,  described 
Posieision,  true,  cansists  in  enjovment 
Posterity,  the  rdjnrd  we  should  nave  thereto    . 
Posture-master,  his  frolics  about  clothes    . 
Pbunoe,  Hu^,  die  iron  poet  his  petition.  . 
Pnctical  Christianity,  by  Dr.  Lucas,  a  specimen 

of  that  work 

Praise,  grateful  to  human  nature 
Pkayer,  of  a  sentleman  of  fiishion 
Made  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  before  a  battle 
Common,  of  the  Church  of  England,  its  eioel- 
lency  ..... 
P^odice,  allegorically  described 
Pret^  gentleman,  described      .... 
Priest, j^  respect  to  that  title   . 
Prim,  Knth,  heradvy»  to  Nestor  Ironside 
Prior,  Matthew,  some  pretty  verMs  of  his 

His  chaiBcter  of  perfect  neauty     . 
Proluaioos  of  Stnida  on  d^  style  of  poets 

lis,  115^  122 
Property-manat  the  play-house,  his  office         .    82 

At  the  play,  robbed 95 

Proteus  compared  to  Death                              .136 
Proverbs,  wnen  the  use  of  them  is  insupport- 
able      

Conoemnig  a  geod  rahrtress  of  a  fhmily 
PRyvidence,  a  remarkablo  instance  of  its  interpo- 
sition   

pMdm  137,  tranOatsd  b^  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
Prudes,  hov^  they  ahoiMd  paint  themselves 
Public  spirit  in  Cato  ....'. 
Hiunorous  nustakes  concerning  it 

Punning,  an  apobov  for  it 36 

"Purville,  Mr.  the  Property-man,  account  of  his 

being  robbed 95 

Puzzle,  Peter,  his  dream 106 

Pythagoras,  his  learning,  and  that  of  his  fiimily  165 
His  invention  of  the  foundation  of  Britisn 
oommeroe 130 

/ 
QiTERiu,  concerning  matrimonyt  .57 

RACE-HoRflES,  cruel  to  put  them  to  theii  utmost 

speed  for  divenion  only     ....      6 
Rakes,  in  love  not  so  bad  as  gallant  men  .       .    17 

Characterised 131 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  spying  of  Walsinghara     71 
Raphael,  the  beauties  of  his  picture  of  our  Sa* 
viour  appearing  to  his  disciples  .       .       .19 

Reading,  how  abused 60 

Redpe  for  making  an  Epic  poem      .  .78 

Recluse,  idleness  exposed 131 

Refomalioii  of  mtonefs,  a  project  for  that  pur- 
pose .       .       ,  ,       ,  107 


79 

40 

86 

141 

24 

42 

138 

102 

64 

63 

135 

81 

19 

65 
39 
38 
130 
132 
54 
85 


24 
168 

117 
18 

140 
33 

58 


Religion,  inquiries  into  it,  ui^ged 
Renown,  women  of,  instances  of  them 
Repartee  a  c^uick  one  in  parliament 
Reproof  distmgnished  fiom  rqcoach 
Revenge,  the  wickedness  of  it  . 
A  remarkable  instance  of  it  . 
Rich  men,  what  Diogenes  said  of  them    . 
Riding-dress,  why  called  Pindaric 
Ringwood,  Esau,  his  memorial,  in  behalf 

tiunten 

Jack,  his  temple  education  described 
His  milliner's  and  ahoemakeifs  bills 
Roarings  of  Button's  lion  .... 
Rochester,  bishtm  of,  his  definitian  of  wit 
Roscommon,  earl  of,  his  rule  for  translating 
Rowley,  Mr*  his  proposal  for  new  globes  . 
Rnial  life,  what  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of 

amongst  the  first  race  of  men 
Rostyrides,  his  letter  on  masquerades 


it 


No. 
75 
II 

137 


8 

91 

149 

64 
151 
151 
121 
141 
164 
1 


Itt 
51 


Sacred  poetry,  pleasant  and  beneficial 
Sackville,  bra  Edward,  his  answer  to  Lord 

Bruce's  challeoge 129 

Account  of  his  combat  with  lord  Bruce        .  133 
Sadducees,  may  be  called  FreeAinkeis  among 

the  Jews 93 

Sanazarius,  his  pastorals,  condemned  .   28 

Santon,  Barsisa.  his  history  from  the  Turlmh 

Talcs 1« 

Scandal,  a  vice  the  foir  sex  too  easily  eive  in  to  85 
Scaron,  account  of  his  marriage  witn  madam 

Miunienon 47 

Sdutcabac,  the  Persian,  an  initance  of  his  oora- 

plaisance     .......  163 

Schools,  the  pleasuro  of  them    ....    62 

Scorn  opposed  to  patience  .ISA 

Scriptures,  the  belief  of  them  considered  .  75 
Segonia,  John  de,  account  of  his  combat  with 

his  brother 104 

Servants,  the  duty  of  masters  towards  them     .   85 

Sexes,  the  oomparalive  perfections  of  than      •  152 

At  war,  reconciled  by  Virtue  and  Love        .  152 

9iame,  fear  of  it,  overcomes  tenderness   .       .  105 

Public  the  use  of  it 92 

Shepherd,  true  character  of  one  in  Pisstorals  .  23 
Short  Club,  account  of  it  .       91,92 

Sickness,  the  effects  it  has  on  the  mind  •  132 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  a  psalm  translated  by  him  18 
Silvio,  his  bilT  of  costs  in  courting  Zeliiwa  .  91 
Similes,  diflicult  to  succeed  in  them  .       .    64 

Sleep,  shows  the  divinity  of  the  human  soul  .  93 
Sloth  more  invincible  than  vice  .       .131 

Small-coalman,  his  musical  talent  .       .144 

Smooth,  Arthur,  his  letter  about  his  wife,  whoM 

very  seldom  angry 'S3 

Sneezing,  a  treatise  thereon  ....  60 
Snow,  artificial,  before  the  French  king  .  103 

SnufiD  philosophical,  the  use  of  it  .35 

Socrates,  his  remarks  on  philosophy  .  -     .        .70 
Contemned  censure  .       .        *       .135 

Softly,  Simon,  ill  used  hv  a  widow    .  .93 

Soldiers,  chriiBtian,  vigilance  recommended  to 

them .18 

Moved  at  the  distress  in  a  tragedy  .    19 

Soliloquy  of  an  Athenian  libertine  .       .    18 

Solomon,  hb  choice  of  wisdom  111 

SomersetBhire  pastorafTMillad    .       .       .       .   # 
Song,  by  a  lady  who  loved  an  ugly  man   .       .   16 
writing,  a  criticism  thereon  .       .      '.       .16 
^phia  refuses  a  present  of  jewels  on  her  roar 

riage       ...  ....  147 

Soal,  discovery  of  the  seat  of  it,  by  Dee  Cartes    35 

Sympathyof f    .  150 

South,  Dr.  extract  fiura  his  discourse  on  a  good 

conscience 135 

Sparkler,  her  letter  about  the  character  of  Lucia 

and  Marcia,  in  Cato    .  •  •43 

Speculative  part  of  manKbd,  compared  with  the 

active .  *  .       .       .       .  13D 
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No. 
Speech,  a  dnooune  thtreoo  .178 

Spiel,  the  nee  iecretaiy  WakUigfaani  nade  of 

them 71 

Spleen,  the  Ddfeh  not  inbject  16  it    .  .131 

Spring,  the  heeatiee  of  that  eesMD  described    .  185 

Venee  thereon 185 

Called  the  youth  and  health  of  the  year  .  125 
Squires,  coimtiy,  ignorant  of  naOure  .  .  MS 

Stage,  an  instance  of  its  fiirce  in  reforming  the 
world  .       .  .       .43 

Statios,  Stnida's .128 

Steele,  Mr.  his  letters  affainst  the  Examiner    53, 63 

His  letters  about  Dnnldrfc  ....  168 
Stomachers  for  beaux  ...  171 

Story-tellers,  censured  for  ridiculous  punctuality    48 
Story-telling,  not  an  art,  but  a  Jmack .       .       .    42 

Rules  for  it  .  J  ....  84,42 
Strada,  his  excellent  prolusions  .  .115, 119, 122 
Sublime,  Longinus,  his  best  rule  for  it  .  152 

Boileau's  notes  on  it 117 

Sullen  husbands  onnpiained  of        .       .       .  132 
Swamer,  Tbm,  his  letter  to  Old  Testy  .  145 

Affitmted 171 

Swords,  the  immoderate  length  of  them  con- 
demned      > 143, 141 

Syiopathy  of  souk 151 


Tale-Tkllds,  hired  to  lull  people  asleep  in 

Ireland        .       .       .     v-T  •       •       •    48 
Tfldl  Club,  an  y»ount  of  it       ....  106 
Temple  education,  account  of  it              .       .  151 
Temple,  sir  William,  his  account  of  English  hu- 
mour    87 

His  remarks  on  the  gardens  of  Aldnous        .  173 

His  character  of  the  Dutch    .  .131 

Teraminta,  angry  about  the  tucker    .  .  109 

Likeawag-tau 125 

*  Teme-filius,  at  Oxford,  reflections  on  him      .    78 
Terrible  Club»  account  of  it  .143 

Terror,  Andrew,  the  Mohock,  a  cure  wrought 

on  him 11 

Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  taught  philoso- 
phy'      165 

Theocntus*s    Idyb,    compared   with  Viigil's 

Eclogues 28 

Theodosiiis,  the  emperor,  married  to  Athenais,  a 

Greden  Tlrgin I     .  155 

Thrift,  Generosity,  his  letter  about  the  Frendli 

trade 170 

Tillotson,  extract  from  his  discourse  concerning 

the  danger  of  all  knowing  sin    .       .       .21 
Time  not^tolw  squandered        ....  188 
Timoffenes,  a  man  of  folse  honour    .               .161 
Timoleon,  the  Corinthian,  his  piety  end  remark- 
able preservation 117 

Uptoe,  Tx>m,  a  sallant  memblr  of  the  short  dub    §2 
Topknot,  Dr.  why  «>  called  .       .'      .116 

Tory,  English,  his  letters  about  demolishing  Dun- 
kirk    .       .       ...       .       .       .  128, 131 

Trade  its  interest  the  same  with  that  of  land     .    76 

With  France,  preiudkial  to  England     .       .  170 

Tragedy-writers,  wherein  notoriously  defecti^  110 

Translation,  lord  RosconAnon's  rules  for  it        .  164 

•The  best  means  of  refining  and  polishing  a 

language 164 

Treatise  recdlnmended  as  ufiful  towards  the 

improvement  of  the  world  .«  ■   .       .43 

Tremble,  Tom,  the  quaker,  his  lAes  on  naked 


Umbra,  her  letter  on  public  shame    . 

United  Provinces,  advantages  they  et^oyed  over 
the  French 

Universities,  the  foundation  of  them  owing  to 

religion 

Designed  to  teach  refined  luxuiy  and  enjoy- 
ments          

Univeruty  education,  its  erron 


Ho. 

62 

68 

62 
94 


VAiirrr  of  mankind,  la  make  themselv^  known  1, 8 
Variety,  the  nature  and  sweets  of  it .  .138 

Versailles  described 101 

Verses  to  Mrs.  Annabella  Liiard       ...    15 
From  Juvenal  and  Ovkd,  tramlated  by  Diyden 

'     '    54,61 

From  the  French 16 

On  the  uncertainty  of  happtnem,  by  Shak- 

speare 54 

By  Dryden  and  Prior 54 

From  Juvenal         ./....    54 

From  Young's  poem  on  the  last  day  .    51 

,  From  Ovid,  translated  by  Diyden  .       .       .61 

An  essay  oil  the  djflerent  styles  of  poetry      .    35 

From  lord  Rochester 50 

On  the  transmigration  of  souk       ...    18 
Describing  the  garden  of  Alcinous  .  173 

From  Anacreon      .:....  168 

Out  of  Clai^an 164 

FromCongreve  .       .   85,  115 

From  Eusden's  transktion  of  the  Rape  of 

Proserpine 164 

Eve  treaidng  an  angel,  described  from  Mil- 

.ton       .   A .138 

Oneaidening 173 

By  Prior,  CoQareve,  and  Addison  .        .    84,  115 

Description  of  a  horse  .  ^   .       '80 

From  a  manuscript  on  hunting 

From  Martial 

Fiipm  Racine's  Athalia   . 

DMcribing  the  spring  . 

Concerning  translation,  by  lord  RtfKOi 

The  court  of  Venus  fion  Claudia* 

From  Viigil,  translated  by  Dryden 

On  wit  and  wisdom 

On  the  art  of  wiWn^,  by  a  lady 
Verulalh,  lord,  his  writmgs  a  gtafy  to  the  English 

nation 85 

Criticism  on  the  style  of  his  History  of  Heniy 

the  seventh 85 

Vice,  observations  on  the  great  vices  .    19 

Of  people  of  quality,  not  to  be  taxed     .^     .    86 
Vitgilt  his  eclogues  compared  with  Theocnius's 

Idyls 88 

Remarksoif  his  praise  of  Augustus  .138 
Stnida's,  commended     .     ' .       .    115, 119, 188 
Virtue,  its  interests  supplanted  by  conaasm  cus- 
tom        .    57 

Christian,  recommended  80,55,79 

Misrepresented  bv  Free-thinkers   .  .79 

Vision  of  Xenophoir  .  .  *  .       .  Ill 

Voluptuary,  the  misery  of  one  desoibed  .       .    35 

Wag-Tails,  their  way  of  conrtiDg    . 
Walsingham,  sir  Francis,  his  lions,  who 
His  letter  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth's  mar- 
riage with  the  Frenchjung's  brother  .  ^   . 
Wanderer  in  reading 
Ward,  Mr.  John,  of  Chester,  hH  vanity 


^     breasts        .       .       .       t       .       .       .  116    Wealth,  insolent,  vrith  respect  to  women  . 
^Vaelo  ve,  Tom,  the  character  of  a  good  husband  1 1  wWeather,  fine  the  pleasure  tt  occasion 


Tuck,  Tim,  the  hero  of  thAhon  club 
Tucker,  remaiks  on  the  lanes  laying  it  aside, 

18j6,  33,  36, 48, 52, 56 
Tugghe,  Sieur,  of  Dunkirk,  his^pudence  .  28 
Turks  their  humanity  to  anima&  .       .    61 

Tutois,  ill  used  and  Ul  paid  .790 

Ultbbes,  Cosmopolita,  his  letter  on  the  j^neai 
gland  in  the  Drain  ... 


92  jWedding-clothes,  the  vanity  of  them  exposed   . 
Weneftrae,  St.  a  doubdiitlpenon 
Whiston,  Mr.  his  letter  on  the  longitude  . 
White,  Thomas,  his  letter  to  J^estor  Irannde, 

concerning  the  philosopher  s  stone 
Whonng  fffecaaiions  against  it         ... 
Instance  of  .a  gentleman  reclaimed  from  tt    . 
Wile,  sir  Thomas  Morels  direction  for  the  choice 
35  of  one 


125 
71 

7 

60 

1 

45 

125 

113 

91 

106 

167 
17 
17 

164 
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No. 
WiUmm  the  Third,  king,  his  Bayiq|^  of  Lewii 

tfaa  Fourteenth,  aod  madam  Mamtenon     .    48 
Willdnfl,  bishop,  boa  art  of  flying  -112 

Wisdom  ojypoaed  to  coimiog      ....  163 

Sofemon'a  choioe  of  it 112 

^^^■eacre,8quire,  thecanaeof  hiarain  .147 

Wiae  men,  to  tlmik  with  liiem,  but  talk  with  the 

vukar S4 

Wit,  denned,  bv  the  bishop  of  Rocheeter  .       .  141 

Women,  th«  vdlany*of  deindiii^  them  eipoaed    17 

Vanity  of  the  oomplimenta  ptid  them  by  fopa    26 

Tlkeir  vicea  not  to  be  taxed    ....    26 

None  in  the  world 26 

Genenilly  mairied  too  young        ...     7 


If*. 


Women  abould  fiave  leanum    .       ^      * 
Wiadomod  kz»wledge  recomnended  to  their 
atudy  ....    155,159,1€» 

Woialiip,  public,  indaoendea  committed  at  it  .  6& 
Wounda,mQatdangerQtti<xiafiillalaioach  .  133 
Writiitg^  vecMaonthfltart,byayounglady      .  171 

3kNOPiioif,hiaaoeountof  theTJaooafHevcnks  111 


YoRsavxx  gentleman,  hiadietat  Puia 

Seal,  the  uae  pditiciana  make  of  it 
Zelinda,  her  generoaity  to  Sylvio 


34 

39 
97 
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